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English Literature and Language Association, 403. 

Federal Council of Teachers in Secondary Schools, 555. 

Froebel and Child-Study Association, 197, 229. 

General German Language Association, 187. 

Girls’ School Music Union, 325. 

Gymnastic Teachers' Institute Display, 325, 4co. 

Head Masters, Incorporated Association of, 154 

Head Masters’ Conference, 79. 

Historical Association, The, sor. | 

International Congress for Works of Popular Education, 
Sgt. 

Modern Language Association, The, 75, 255. 

National Association for the Feeble-minded, 747. 

National Educational Association (U.S.A.), 367, 502. 

National Union of Teachers, Annual Conference 
(Scarborough), 323. 

Neuphilologentag, 394. 

Royal Drawing Society Exhibiticn, 326. 

Swiss Society for the Study of School Hygiene, 604. 

Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, The 
(see separate section of Index). 

Training Colleges’ Association, 27. 

University Women Teachers, Association of, 162. 

Welsh County Schools’ Association, 40, 406. 


UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, AND SCHOOL 
NEws. 


[For Appointments, see under “Jottings,” also MisceL- 
LANEA. For Obituary, see separate section of Index.] 

Abbots Bromley, St. Anne's, 345. 

Aberdeen University, 749. 


Bangor, University College of, 344. 
Bath College, 559. 
Bedford Grammar School, 193. 
Belfast, Queen's College, 270. 
Berkhamsted Girls’ Grammar School, 834. 
Bradfield College, 480. 
Bramley, St. Catherine's School, 272. l 
Bristol, Merchant Venturers' Technical College, 749. 
Bromsgrove School, 834. 
Bruton, Somerset, Girls’ High School, 42. 
Bushey, St. Margaret's, 559. 
CAMBRIDGE, 134, 195, 556, 748, 824. 
» » Leys School, 480. 
ió ; Newnham College, 606. 
Canterbury, King's School, 559. 
Cheltenham Ladies' College, 42, 408, 615. 
i ; Dean Close School, 553. 
Chigwell Grammar School, 585 (see also 665) 
Clifton College, 138. 
Croydon High School, 752. 
Dublin, Alexandra College, 480. 
» »National School, 68€, 
n  lrinity College, 41, 279, 345, 408, 478, 559, 686, 
732, 750. 
Dundee, University College, 749. 
Edgbaston Church of England College for Girls, 752. 
Edinburgh, St. George's Training College, 618. 
Edinburgh University, 749. 
Ely, The King's School, 834. 
Eton College, 198. 
Exeter High School, 620. 
Giggleswick School, 480. 
Glasgow University, 249. 
Haileybury College, 42, 408, 683. 
Harrow, 138, 56o, 620, 752. 
IRELAND, 41, 270, 345, 408, 476, 559, 614, 686, 750, 832. 
Isle of Man, King William's College, 42. 
Jersey High School for Girls, 274. 
Kidderminster, King Cbarles I. School, 835. 
a Wolverley School, 620. 
Limpsfield (Surrey), Church Missionaries’ Children's 
Home, 752. 
Lincoln, Girls’ High School, 42. 
Liverpool High School, 274. 
i Girls’ Public Day School Trust, 835. 
LoNpoN, 257, 606. 
» 5, Acton County School, 752. 
»  , Battersea Polytechnic, 685. 
» » Bedford College for Women, 19s, 389, 404, 
557, 683, 748, 824. 
»  »Catholic Training College, Cavendish Square, 
133. 
u  , Central Foundation Boys’ School, 733. 
1»  , City of London School, 272, 345. 
5» 4 Clapham High School, 559, 686. 
1» » Coborn School for Girls, Bow, E., aco. 
»  »Dulwich, James Allen's Girls’ School, 616. 
5»  » East London Technical College, 42, 618. 
»  »Godolphin and Latymer Girls’ School, 
Hammersmith, 263, 836. 
» 5» Graham Street High School, 688. 
» Kings College, Women's Department, 133, 
188, 268. 
» 5» Mary Datchelor Girls’ School and Training 
College, 42, 559, 620. 
» s North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
410, 560, 836. 
»  , Paddington and Maida Vale High School, 
555. 
» » Royal Holloway College, 39, 471, 557, 749. 
» 5 St. Mary's Hospital Medical School, 749. 
» ,St. Olave's School, 482. 
1» a St. Pauls Girls’ School, Hammersmith, 346, 
559. 
» s Streatham High School, 560. 
»  : United Westminster School, 410. 
»  , University College, 30, 683. 
»  »Uhiversity College School, 410. 
»— 5» Westfield College, 404. 
» » Westminster City School, 43. 
Londonderry, Strand House School, 752. 
- ; Victoria High School, 754. 


MANCHESTER, 39, 136, 197, 343, 495) 474; 557, €06, 683. 


MANCHESTER, Broughton and Crumpsall High School 
for Girls, 474. 


i ; Brunswick Street School, 405. 

" ; Grammar School, 134, 343: 405, 474: 557, 
606, 684. 

" ; High School for Girls, 134, 197, 343, 
405, 474, 557, 608, 683. 

$i ; Hulme Grammar School, 608. 

" ; Municipal Technical School, 683. 

E , Pendleton High Scbool for Girls, 683. 

$i ; St. Bede’s College, 608. 

id , Salford Schools, 557, €83. 


Newport Intermediate School for Girls, 836. 
OXFORD, 133, 188, 195, 268, 343, 404, 471, 556, 557, 622, 
683, 748, 824. 

»  , Somerville College, 748, 826. 

Parkstone (Dorset), Sandecotes School, 62>. 

Portsmouth High School, 168, 346, 480, 688, 836. 

Purley (Surrey), Russell Hill School, 430, 622, 688, 754. 

, Warehousemen, Clerks’, and Drapers 
Schools, 42. 

Reading, University College, 610. 

Rhyl, Elwy Hall, 622. 

Ruabon County School, 612. 

Rugby School, 42, 200, 480, 754. 

St. Andrews University, 749. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea, Uplands School, 622. 

SCOTLAND, 41, 136, 193, 269, 344, 474, 558, 612, 684, 
749, 824. 

Shrewsbury High School for Girls, 45, 482. 

Shrewsbury School, 274. 

Stevenage, Alleyne's Grammar School, 346. 

Tonbridge School, 200, 560. 

Uppingham School, 138, 346, 560, 754. 

WALES, 40, 136, 197, 268, 343, 396, 406, 558, 610, 684, 
750, 824. 

Wellington College, 482. 

Winchester College, 43, 138, 200, 274, 346, 410, 482, 550, 
622, 754. 

Woolwich Polytechnic School, 43, 274, 345, 482. 

Worcester High School for Girls, 43, 346 

Wycombe Abbey School, 622, 686, 


OBITUARY. 


Armitage, E., 248. 

Beale, Miss Dorothea, 803. 

Beit, A., 557. 

Blyth, James, 476. 

Brooke, Ven. Archdeacon, 557. 
Buckland, E. H., 200. - 
Bull, C. M., 403, 404- 
Burdon-Sauderson, Sir John, 133, 268. 
Burrows, Prof. Montague, 134. 
Cadman, J. H., 268. 

Cecile, Annie, 502. 

Christie, Mary Elizabeth, 555. 
Cornish, Rev. T. B., 748. 

Currer, C. S. (see Roundell, C. S.). 
Dawkins, Sir Clinton, 133. 

Duff, Sir M. E. Grant, 1:95. 
Duthie, A., 404. 

Fanshawe, G., 494. 

Forman, A. J., 748. 

Gilbert, James, 754. 

Greenidge, Dr., 268. 

Grey, Mrs. William, 665. 

Grose, Rev. T. H., 195, 268. 
Haigh, A. E., 27, 133, 268. 

Harper, Dr., 185. 

Howson, E. W., 272. 
Humphreys-Owen, A. C., M.P., 40, 404. 
Jebb, Sir Richard, 83, 134, 228. 
Joyce, F. H., 748. 

Langler, J. R., 123, 228. 

Leigh, Rev. H. F., 748. 

Lloyd, Dr. Richard, 747. 

Maclure, Dr., 404, 405. 

Maitland, Miss A. C., 558, 748. 
Meyrick, Rev. F., 133. 

Molloy, Dr., 750. 

Moor, Rev. E. Frewen, 196. 


* 
eee Tom ee en ss ee en: 


Morrell, G. H., 748. 

Muller, Miss Henrietta, 256. 
Parker, G., 196. 

Peile, Sir J. B., 404. 
Perowne, Dr. 196. 

Powell, Prof. York, 134. 
Price, C. J., 133. 

Rambaud, A., 114. 
Roundell, C. S., 268 (see also 255). 
‘Royce, Miss L. D., 271. 

St. John, Captain R., 133. 

. Seddon, Rt. Hon. R. J., 502. 
Thornton, Ven. R., 404. 

- Fhring, Mrs , 681. 
Trevelyan, Rev. W. P. 133. 
Tristram, Rev. Canon, 263. 
Tuckwell, Dr. 268. 
‘Vaughan, Sir J., 474. 

Ward, Prof. Marshall, 7,8. 
Weldon, W. F., 404. 

Wilkinson, Rev. W. G., 268. 

Wilson, Rev. W. Wynne, 404. 


D d 


TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Annual General Meeting, 393. 

Conference, The Annual (Sheffield), 323, 366, 435. 

General Education Congress, 746. 

Holiday Courses, 123, 228, 229. 

'Holiday Resorts, 123. 

‘Lectures, 123, 229. 

Teachers’ Guild Notes, 123, 228, 356, 392, 503, 556, 793, 
746, 858. 

Thrift, &c., Teaching of, 228. 

Worcester, Malvern and District Branch, 710. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 
[See also references in section MISCELLANEA.) 


Australasia (see Australia). 

Australia, 28, 301, 392. 

Austria, sor, 709, 780. 

Belgium, 186, 299. 

Canada, 391, 538. 

Cape Colony, 32, 502, 533, 599. 

Ceylon, 127, 709, 780. 

China, 503, 780. 

France, 28, 114, 185, 299, 356, 399, 500, 534, 588, 707, 
778, 804. 

Germany, 28, 114, 185, 300, 367, 391, $01, 536, 589, 708, 
779, 805. 

Greece, 301. 

India, 32, 369, 392, 533. 

Jamaica, 590. 

New Zealand, 502, 855. 

Orange River Colony, 115. 

Switzerland, 805. 

United States, 30, 115, 186, 300, 357, 391, 501, 536, 529, 
709, 780, 805. 


PRIZE AWARDS. 


Arithmetical Puzzles, 348, 414. 

“ Commynes est avant tout," &c., E. Faguet's ‘‘ Etudes 
Littéraires,” 138. 

** Dans les époques classiques," &c., Théophile Gautier, 
482. 

' De méme, avant d'étre précis," &c., Nisard, 754. 

Edvcation Act, Fo:ecast of the, 350. 

“ Enfant des deux races," &c., De Toqueville's ‘“ De 
la Démocratie en Amérique," 346. 

** Es weicht die Nacht und überm Hügel," &c., Gruppe, 
200. 

'! Et puis c'est un très long cortège,” &c., A. Chevrillon's 
“ Sanctuaires et Paysages d'Asie,” 6o, 

Geometrical Problems, 274 (see also 348). 

Holiday Prize Competitions, 688. 


INDEX. 


“Il y a d'abord une étude de style," Edmond Scherer, 
838. 

* Ipso Roma die, nec adhuc ostenditur auctor," &c., 
Claudian, 200. 

“ Mais ce qu'il faut dire et faire observer,” &c. (Sainte. 
Beuve), 274. 

“M. Atilius Regulus, cum consul iterum in Africa," 
. &c., Cicero, '' De Officiis," III. 26, 99, 410. 

“ Une histoire ainsi concue," &c., P. Monnier's “ Le 
Quattrocento,” 624, 692, 760. 


nd 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


Annual Meeting, 27, 1«9. 
Geography, Teaching of, 162. 
Registration of Teachers, 159. 
Training of Teachers, 160. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Abiturienten-Examen, The, 536. 

Age. Limit for Professors, No (Germany), sor. 

Agriculture (Staffordshire), 250; (Surrey), 251; 
(France), 534. 

Anecdotes and Howlers, 27, 124, 125, 183, 187, 188, 255, 
256, 325, 391, 396, Sot, 540, 590, 591, 665, 680, 68r. 

Annotated Editions (Germany), 798. 

Appointments, 20, 27, 39, 40, 41, 42, 123, 124, 133, 131, 
3 350, 138, 188, 195, 197, 198, 209, 228, 250, 256, 268, 
269, 270, 272, 325, 343) 344, 345, 394, 404, 405, 471, 
474, 476, 478, 480, 505, 557, 558, 550, 591, 605, 612, 
616, 618, 620, 668, 670, 681, 683, 684, 686, 688, 709, 
747; 748, 749, 752, 754 

Army Examination, 8a. 

Army Officers, The Education of, 156. 

Art Teaching in Schools, 197. 

Association of Technical Institutions President, 27. 

Berks Education Committee (Private School:), 251. 

Berlin Handelshochschule, The, 779. 

Bible Teaching, Dean of Ripon on, 188. 

Birmingham Municipal Technical School, 20. 

“ Blot on British Games, The,” 27. 

British Parent, The, 589. 

Cadet Co: ps (Cape Colony), 538. 

Cardi(f Education Committee, 750. 

Carnegie Foundation, The, 589. 

Carnegie Trust Annual Report, 269. 

Catholic Laymen's Memorial, 42. 

Catholic Scholarship Fund, 41. 

Central Welsh Board, 40, 198, 344, 406, 558, 684, 752. 

Cercle d'Etudes germaniques, Un (Paris), 367. 

Childhood Society Lectures, 247. 

Classical Education, 154 (see also 191). 

Classical Humanities and Medicine, The (U.S.), 589. 

Classics as Instruments of Education, Ancient and 
Modern, 77. 

Club Alpin, Le, 28. 

Co-education, 30. 

Comparative Education, Statistics of (U.S.A.), 364. 

Compulsory Education (Belgium), 299 ; (United States), 
300. 

Concordat, The (Orange River), 115. 

Congresses, 186. 

Conscript as a Touchstone of Education, The, 185. 

Conversation in Modern Language Instruction, Use 
and Abuse of, 77. 

Correlation of Mathematics and Physics, 30. 

Correspondence College, Limited, 729. 

Council of Wales, 406. 

County Rates (Lancashire), 343. 

Curricula, 152, 156, 230. 

Debating as an Aid to Instruction, 390. 

Degree, The Doctor's (United States), 300. 

Degrees for Women (Ireland), 41, 345, 405, 559 (see 
also 732.) 

Directory of Educational Associations, 36. 

Domestic Economy (Wiltshire), 387. 

Domestic Work, 638. 

Drill (Surrey), 251. 


Earthquake, An Effect of the (San Francisco), 391. 

Education (Japan), 27, 40, 780; (United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh), 368 ; (Canada), 391, 707 ; (India), 
392 ; (Australia), 392 ; (China), 503, 780; (Orange 
River Colony) 664; (Massachusetts), 706; 
(Ceylon), 709, 789. 

Education: a Division of Arts and Sciences (U.S.A.), 
502. 

Education, Expenditure on, €8o, 681. 

Educational Associations, Directory of, 36. 

Educational Conference, Annual, 394. 

Education by Essays (U.S.), 780. 

Education Committees, 27, 39, 110, II, 197, 250, 251, 
495, 406, 456, 457, 474, 499, 558, 585, 591, 608, 663, 
664, 685. 750. 

Education Estimates, 255. 

Education in Bootle, 585. 

Eisteddfod and the University, The, 6:0. 

Elementary Education (Birmingham), 386; (Man- 
chester), 405. l 

Elementary Schools in Gloucestershire, 585. 

Emblem of Rank, An, 390. 

Employment Bureau (Manchester), C08. 

Endowments, Scholarships, &c., 39, 41, 42, 134, 136, 183, 
195, 198, 200, 251, 256, 267, 268, 270, 272, 274, 343 
344» 345, 346, 394, 404, 408, 471, 474, 476, 480, 482, 
538, 555, 557, 559, 560, 585, 589, 592, 606, 608, 610, 
612, 616, 618, 620, 622, 668, 683, 686, 688, 748, 749, 
752, 754- 

Ensigns, Examinations for (Germany), 391. 

Esperanto, Examination in, 256. 

Esperanto, Use and Abuse of, 78. 

Essex, Prof. Sadler on, 663. 

Essex Education Committee, 585, 591, 592. 

Evenirg Classes in Birkenhead, 182. 

Evening Schools (United States), 115. 

Examine ? Who should, 30. 

Exchange of Teachers (with France), 708. 

Expenditure in Kent, 455. 

Family and Moral Education, The (France), 588. 

Farm Schools, 32. 

Federation of Secondary Teachers, 154, 394 

Fellowship Examinations (T.C. D.), 41. 

Foreign Students at the Universities (Germany), 779. 

Form Master System (Modern Language Teaching), 
79- 

Francais, Société Nationale des Professeurs de, 194. 

Free Secondary Education (France), 299, 390. 

French, To prepare for teaching, 367. 

French Professors at the Mansion House, 194. 

French Vocabulary, Teaching the, 185. 

Games at Grimsby, 182. 

Geographical Association Report, trr. 

Geography, School of, 268. 

Geology as a School Subject, 555. 

German in Germany, Teaching of, 28. 

German in the Educational Curriculum, The Position 
of, 644. 

Glamorgan County Schools, 752. 

Goldsmiths’ College Hostels, 456. 

Greek in the Gymnasium, 185. 

Greek once more (Germany), 780. 

Greek Question, The, 156. 

Halifax, The Children at, 457. 

Halifax, The Teachers in, 457. 

“ Harmonie du Vers francais, L'," 76. 

Harris, Dr. W. T., Retirement of (U.S.), 590, 709, 744 

Head Masters' Visits (France), 588. 

Higher Education of Girls, The (Germany), 367. 

Higher Education of Women (France), 5oo. 

Higher Elementary Scho:ls, 155. 

Hindu Lady Graduates, 538. 

History Books, What should be put in, 536. 

Hochschule is, What a Technical, 28. 

Holiday Courses (Grenoble), 366 ; (West Riding), 457 
(Wales), 558. 

Holiday in Switzerland, 555. 

Holidays, 28. 

Home-making, The Science of, 3o. 

Home-work (Austria), 780. 

Howlers (see ** Anecdotes and Howlers’ ). 

Hoxton Mission Kindergarten, 668. 

Huddersfield Technical College, 110. 
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Illiteracy in New York State, 368. 

Infants in Wiltshire, 181. 

Inspection and Examination, 641. 

Intpection of Schools, 79. 
Interchange of Teachers, 75. 
Intermediate Board (Ireland), The, 345, 478, 559. 

Intermediate Examinations (Ireland), 408. 

Intermediate Group System (Ireland), 42. 

International Alphabet, An, 186. 
Irish, Teaching of, 272. 
Irish Education, The New Government and, 42. 

[rish Primary Schools, 408. - 

Irish University Question, The, 614. 

Joint Examination (Matriculation), 81. 

Kent Annual Report, The, 19. 

Kent Education Committee, 250. 

Kindergarten, The, 32. 

Labour Representative Committee Conference, 188. 

Lancashire Education Committee, 558, 610. 

Leaving Certificates, 610. 

Lectures (at Cambridge), 195, 556; (at London), 268, 
606, 749; (at Oxford), 268, 683, 748; (at Man- 
chester), 684. 

Lectures to Sunday-School Teachers (Manchester), 683. 

Leisure Hours, 640. 

Libraries for the People (see ‘ Public Libraries "). 

Literary Taste, The Cultivation of, 644. 

Manchester Education Committee, 608, 683. 

Manchester Evening Schools, 20. 

Masters, Supply of, 152. 

Masters’ Meetings (F rance), 5co. 

Mathematical Teaching, 154. | 

Mathematics, Attractions to, 390. 

McGill University (Canada), A Gift to, 538. 

Medical Inspection of School Children, 32. 

Mentally. Defective, Schools for, 343. 

Military Education (Germany), 709. 

Military Training in Schools, 82, 154 ; (Victoria), 747. 

Mixed Education, The Bishops and (Ireland), 750. 

Modern Language Association, Lectures on Practical 
Phonetics, 747. 

Modern Language Holiday Courses, 1906, 301, 325, 366, 
368, 457, 470. 

Modern Language Teaching, 162, 642, 646. 

Modern Tendency, The (Germany), 114. 

Moral Instruction and Training, 125. 

Munic (United States), 115, 

New Act (Cape Colony), The, 538. 

New Occupation for Teachers, A (Germany), 589. 

Notes in Classical School Books, 82. 

Oberrealschule, The, 28. 

Overtaxing the Boy (Germany), 589. 

Parents and Schools (France), 588, 

Parliament and the Intermediate Board (Ireland), 345. 
478, 559. i l 

P edagogy, The New, 391. 

P hilology and Literature (U.S.), 709. 

P hysical Training for Ladies, sgr. 

Poetic Touch in Ancient, Mediæval, and Modern 
Times, The, 79. 

P olytechnics once more (Germany), sor. 

Preparatory School, Curriculum of the, 639. 

"mary Education (Ireland), 270, 292. 
: vate Schools (in Greece), 3ot. 
pono Education (in Ceylon), 187; (in Victoria), 

oe of Children, The (Prize Essay), 359. 

i est against Lord Roberts's Proposal, 255. 

Api Instruction in Bombay, 558. 

ni Libraries (Manchester), 197 ; (France), 299. 

"i ment (France), 778. 

üpil-Teachers, 40, 152, 154, 258. 

: upil- Teachers in Kent, 19. 

ae Pr Secondary Schools, 153. 

Religions LL n Governors and Teachers, Closer, 186. 

Religious eae pon ed P 
land), As ion in the Training Colleges (Scot- 
rts, How made (Germany), 708. 

Revolt Teri iue 
um "à quc a (Wales), 40, 136, 720. 

ers of Adults, 185. 


Rhodes Scholars, About (U.S.), 115. 


Rights of Women (France), 779. 

Roman State, A, sor. 

Rowdyism in the Royal University (Ireland), 42. 
Royal Drawing Society Report, 188. 

Salaries of Teachers, 124, 197. 

Salford Education Committee, 685. 

San Francisco, 589. : 

San Francisco, The Teachers of, 391. 
Scholarships (see '* Endowments, &c."). 
Scholastic Agencies, 123, 124. 

School-day in Minneapolis, The, 780. 

School Fees, 152. 

School Games, 197. 

School Gardens (Staffordshire) 181 ; (U.S.), 536. 
School of Art Wood-carving, South Kensington, 631. 
School Year, The, 82. 

Science Movement, The, 185. 


(Wiltshire), 386 ; (Gloucestershire), $85. 
Secondary Education for Girls (France), 779. 
Secondary School, Curriculum of the, 639. 


Secondary Schools (Middlesex), 181; (Birmingham), 386; 


(Somerset), 386. : 

Secondary Schools, Over-inspection of, 733. 

Secondary Teachers, Training of, 32, 114. 

Senior Wrangler, The (Cambridge), 748. 

Shooting Match, Schools of the Empire, 27. 

Sixty, Too Old at (America), 300. 

Sleep allowed to Boys in Public Schools, Hours cf, 8r. 

Special Inspection of Schools, 80. 

Spelling Reform (U.S.), «38, 589. 

Stackemann v. Paton, 350. 

Staffing (of Schools), 152. 

Staffordshire Education Committee, 20, 585, 592. 

State Organization, 151. 

Student-teachers in France, 124. 

Surrey, Care of the Body in, 455, 663. 

Surrey and School Managers, 19. 

Surrey County Scheme, The, zo. 

Surrey Report, The, 20, 663. 

Teachers, Status of Secondary (in Greece), 301. 

Teachers’ Registration Council, 26, 188. 

Teaching of History (Germany), 708. 

Technical Education (India), 392. 

Tenure and Functions of Head Mistresses, &c., 162. 

Test Attendance Cases, 585: 

Testimonials, Dangers of (France), 707. 

Time-tables, The Newest of (Germany), 779. 

Titles, About, (Germany), 300, 367, 502. 

Trade School in LeeJs, A New, 250. 

Trade Schools in London, 586. 

Training (of Masters), 152. 

Training cf Music Teachers, 588. 

Training of Teachers, The, 133, 136, 160, 188, 197, 198, 
345, 391, 476, 499, 640. 

Treasury Grants, 152, 153, 197. 

Trentham Hall, 585. 

Trinity College, Dublin, Degrees, 41. 

Tuskegee (U.S.), Silver Jubilee of, s»r. 

Twopenny Rate, The, 111. 

Underfed Children in Manchester, 20. 

University and Primary Teachers, The (Germany), 709. 

Vacation Course for Kindergarten Teachers, 394. 

Vacation Term for Biblical Study, 394, €26. 

Vienna, University of, 50r. 

Visit of French Professors and Teachers, 395 ; (see also 
495). 

Volkstumspádagogik, 535. 

Wales, Council of, 343. 

War Office and School Inspectors, 15. 

War of the Schools (Germany), 302. 

Warning, À, 157. 

Warwick, Under Five's in, 457. 

Warwickshire Education Committee, 111. 

Weakness in German Education, A, 536. 

Wealth and Learning (U.S.), 300. 

Welsh and the Civil Service, 750. 

Welsh at Cardiff, 750. 

Welsh Intermediate Schools, Report on, 590, 684. 

Welsh National Council, 135, 269, 558, 684, 752. 

Welsh National Museum, 41. 

Welsh University Colleges, 2€9. 

Western Mail and the County Schools, 406. 


Secondary Education (Cheshire), 182 ; (Greece), 301; 


West Riding Education Committee, 111, 664. 

West Riding Judgment, 68,. 

West Riding Teachers, Holiday Courses for, 457. 

Wiltshire County Council Central Education Com- 
mittee, rro. 

Wiltshire Survey, The, 386. 

Women, Degrees for (Ireland) (see Degrees for Women). 

Women, Education of (Ceylon), 187. 

Women at the Universities (Germany), 709. 

Women's Suffrage, 500, 

Women Students (Austria), sor. 

Working Men's College (new buildings), 68r. 

Wye College and the Board of Agriculture, 456. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


ndi * 


R. LLOYD-GEORGE' speech at Conway of Dec- 
ember 28 reaches us just as we are going to press, 

and we are pleased to find that the first pronouncement of 
a Cabinet Minister on education confirms 


RS Bill the horoscope we had already drawn. 
of 1808. “ The first thing that the new Government 


was going to do was to remedy the wrongs 
of the Education Act." With rate-supported schools, “ all 
the people were entitled to a full, free, and equal share of 
the privileges of management and teachership." Here is 
virtually the two-clause Bill which we prefigured. On the 
religious question Mr. Lloyd-George declared himself in 
favour of unsectarian Bible teaching, though on this point 
be confessed that he did not carry all his colleagues with 
him. We might, he hinted, be driven to absolute secular 
instruction ; though, in his opinion, *there was nothing 
Worse than that," but the responsibility for Godless schools 
would lie with the denominational party. His last word 
was a counsel of moderation to his coreligionists. Who 


| said “ Gracchi ” ? 


THE project of a Federated College for Secondary 
Teachers having fallen through, a less ambitious 
scheme for a Federal Union of the same constituent bodies 


4 Federal: is now under consideration. According 
of Union to the draft scheme, each of the eight 
Teachers. associations will send three representatives 


to form a Federal Council. This Council 
will be nat only a deliberative body, as was the Joint Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Prof. Jebb, but will be 
empowered to take action in cases of emergency. We 
welcome any movement that promises to centralize and 


focalize, as it were, professional opinion, and to remedy the 
dissipation of energy which is painfully brought home to us 
by the multiplication of conferences at this season of the 
year. The executive powers of the Council are so strictly 
limited (there must, to start with, be a unanimous vote) 
that it is not easy to conceive a case in which common 
action would be possible. But it would be premature to 
criticize the details of a scheme which is still in embryo. 


E have given Miss Bathurst an opportunity of prc- 
senting her case against the Board of Education, 
and there we must leave the personal matter. To impugn 
the veracity of an official without giving the 
"EON ° incriminated officer a chance of vindicat- 
ing his statements appears to us a high- 
handed proceeding that needed explanation, and, in the 
case of a lady, to use the mildest term, unga!lant. The 
Board may have had provocation that we know not of, and 
we shall await their reply. The public issues that Miss. 
Bathurst raises are twofold. First, she accuses the Board 
of tampering with reports and not allowing Inspectors to 
express their opinions when these are not approved by the 
Board or may give offence to influential politicians. This: 
is a grave charge, which we sincerely hope that the Board 
will be able to refute. Reports must be edited, and every 
Inspector cannot be allowed to say just what he pleases in 
the way he pleases; but they must not be doctored. 
Secondly, Miss Bathurst impugns the whole system of 
infant schools—the equipment, the curriculum, the manage- 
ment, the inspection—and for this she holds the Board 
responsible. ‘This is too wide a topic to be even ‘touched ' 
on in a note. 
P 
"I E Conference of Northern Local Authorities, con- 
vened by the city of Bradford to consider the policy 
of the Board of Education in reference to the ‘training of 
PER Loa deed brought out ‘strong expres- 
dcin g in favour of maintaining 
Secondary Schools, pupil-teacher centres. Our own view is. 
decidedly opposed to this. The very 
arguments adduced by the supporters of centres are ‘those 
that we should use in favour of their abolition. Excellent 
work is done at the centres. The teachers are ‘usually of 
the best ; the pupils are anxious to pass their examinations, 
and therefore are keen to work ; they have all had much 
the same sort of education, and therefore classification ‘is. 
easier ; they are all working to one definite end. All this. 
helps the teacher, and the results, as tested by examinations, 
may be most promising. It is also alleged that pupil- 
teachers are ‘taught at centres how to teach—/e, the 
subject is presented to them in the way in which.they will 
have to present it to others. It is no paradox ‘to say that 
these are al}, in fact, objections. It is a mistake to segreg- 
ate any class at an early age. "Up to the training-collece 
period it will be much better for the intending teacher to 
mix with others, and to work with a single eye to his 
mental development. Even if he lost something by dis- 
sipating his energies, we would still say he would be better 
at a School than at a centre. Nothing so stunting as pre- 
mature specialization. 


4 TI PUCATION for Efficiency,” an address delivered by 
Dr. Eliot, President of Harvard University, which 

has been reprinted and circulated to members of the 
5 | Teachers’ Guild, by the generosity of Sir 
Efficiency. William Mather, will be n pres! 
interest. Its main theme, that children 

must be taught to think, may sound trite, but the exposi- 
tion is so new and refreshing, and so completely in accord 
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with modern life, that the reader cannot fail to be stimulated. 
School education is not so much a matter of acquiring such 
or such knowledge ; but the problem is to get the young “ to 
weigh evidence, draw accurate inferences, make fair com- 
parisons, invent solutions, and form judgments.” Criticism, 
Dr. Eliot reminds us, is often associated with the power of 
seeing faults : it should include the faculty of discerning merit 
and beauty. This faculty adds immensely to the enjoyment 
of life. Truth is the one thing to pursue: ‘ In the modern 
world a nation is effective in proportion to its truthfulness, 
or, in other words, in proportion as it keeps its thinking, 
speaking, and acting in accord with facts.” One other 
quotation to illustrate the meaning of truth in this connex- 
ion: if a teacher comes across a sluggish mind in a prim- 
ary school, she must first find out. what the sluggishness is 
due to— poor food, bad air, fear, a crushed spirit, or what not. 
"She must find out the facts of the case before she can 
deal with it. She must learn the truth about the child 
before she can set it free." 


AN HOUGH the great scheme of the Consultative 

Committee for the simplification of school examin- 
ations has so far borne no fruit, yet the leaven works. 
While Oxford and Cambridge are con- 
sidering a joint Matriculation Examination, 
or something of the sort, the Education 
Committee of Surrey, after consultation 
with the head masters of the county, has, with a stroke of 
the pen, inaugurated a great reform. In future, to the 
University of London alone is to be entrusted the task of 
examining and inspecting all the schools. There have been, 
up to the present, special examinations for all the County 
scholarships, and, as these were of a specialized form, can- 
didates were required to take some other public examination 
as a preliminary. The two School Examinations of the 
London University will henceforth be used for all purposes. 
The simplification of work that will ensue in the higher 
forms will give the schools a real impetus. There is just 
one objection that may be urged. If the scheme is carried 
out entirely, some schools will tend to lose their connexion 
with the older Universities. But it is not too much to hope 
that before long the matriculation examination of any 
University will carry entrance to any other. And it must be 
recognized that Surrey is closely connected with London, 
and that the greater number of boys from the schools 
working in connexion with the County Council already go 
to London, if they go to a University at all. 


Diminution 
of School 
Examinations. 


E Senate of the Royal University of Ireland has been 
advised that its charter gives it no disciplinary 
powers that would enable it to punish the recent disloyal 
disturbance on the part of students. This 
decision places the Senate in the unpleas- 
ant position of having no real control over 
the body it is supposed to govern. It may be further 
argued that the Senate would have no power to withhold 
the granting of a degree to a student possessing no moral 
fitness. It seems likely that many members of the Senate 
will resign their positions, unless the opinion of counsel 
be overruled or the present disability is remedied by 
the granting of a fresh charter. It is certainly unreason- 
able that a University should not have full disciplinary 
powers over its students. It should have the power of 
expulsion and the power of withholding degrees. But it is 
questionable whether itis wise to endeavour to exercise this 
power in cases that can be dealt with by the police. It is 
not easy to find arguments in these days for upholding a 
medieval system of discipline distinct and different from 
that under which all citizens live. If disorder takes place at 


University 
Discipline. 


a public meeting, the common law provides a remedy. 
Granting degrees stands on a different footing. No Uni- 
versity should be compelled to give a degree to any one 
who passes the examination, without regard to moral 
character. 


THE London County Council clearly intends to manage 

its own schools. In applying for recognition of its 
four new secondary schools, it is distinctly stated that the 
Council is responsible for the organization 


Perte of, and for the appointment and dismissal 
Teachers. of all teachers in, its secondary schools ; and 


that, until further orders, head teachers of 
the Council's secondary schools be given the right of being 
consulted in all questions relating to the appointment and 
dismissal of assistant teachers in their schools. Practically, 
therefore, the Council intends to appoint all teachers in its 
secondary, just as it does in its elementary, schools. Under 
modern conditions the head master is no longer responsible 
in the way that he used to be, and it is therefore less reason- 
able for him to claim that he cannot answer for the success of 
the school unless he is allowed to choose his own staff. 
The London County Council, with its host of inspectors and 
educational experts, does got need the advice of a head 
master in the way that the governing body of a provincial 
grammar school needs it. In many ways the new position 
will be welcome to assistant masters. "They will know the 
financial conditions of their appointment exactly, and they 
will not, at least at the pleasure of an individual, be liable to 
capricicus dismissal. Nor is there reason to fear that the 
new conditions will fail to attract to the schools as 
head masters men of independence and originality. Atany 
rate, the present Council may be trusted to know a good 
man when they have got him, and to give him his head. 


WE are glad that the Board of Education has issued a 

strongly worded circular to Local Authorities on the 
subject of extraneous tasks—a kind of feudal incident to 
which the parsons cling. Just as we 
think it a regrettable error that the 
clerical profession should be combined 
with the scholastic, so we deem it quite wrong that 
the teacher in a public elementary school should 
necessarily be identified with what is known as parish work 
merely by reason of his position. The two sorts of work 
are essentially distinct. There is a further reason against 
the claim of the clergy that the schoolmaster should help in 
parish work. Men have to earn their living by one way or 
another ; most men like. in addition to this necessary work, 
to have some voluntary outlet for their energy as well. If 
a man likes teaching in the Sunday school, by all means 
let him do so. Make it compulsory, and one runs the 
danger of spoiling the effect. If a schoolmaster can play 
the organ, by all means let him be appointed organist if he - 
wishes. The evil is when such an appointment is made a 
condition of his residence in the parish. If, however, 
managers offend after this last circular, the Local Authority 
can hardly do otherwise than annul the appointment and 
the Board may refuse to recognize the school correspondent 
who has inserted the invalid advertisement. . 


Teachers as 
Organists. 


ROM £12,000 to £15,000 in wages alone will be 
affected by the proposal to use paper instead of slates 

in elementary schools, besides the loss of the capital invest- 
The ed inthe trade. ‘Thus spoke Mr. W. M. 

Slate Trade. Roberts to Lord Londonderry on the 
occasion of a deputation to the Board on 

the subject of the use of slates. It would be a great pity if 
any dislocation of trade were caused by an educational 
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ordinance ; but it has been hinted already by scores of 
critics that English manufacturers are altogether too slow in 
scrapping machinery and turning their attention to changes 
in trade. The loss of the quarrymen will be the gain of the 
paper-makers. Canon Brownrigg, also a member of the 
deputation, recommended slates on educational grounds. 
The published report of the proceedings is too brief 
to enable us to estimate the value of the arguments. 
If the glare of white paper is harmfw, the paper 
can be tinted. In our opinion slates are clumsy and 
dirty. They do not encourage either neatness or good 
writing. The metbod in vogue of cleaning them is said 
to be unsanitary. Indeed slates were only admissible 
when paper was costly. Lord Londonderry pointed out, in 
reply, that the Board had not forbidden the use of slates. 
Slates and “ under-five's" are on the same footing. 


NAR. W. P. RICHARDSON, master of the Junior 
a House at the King’s School, Warwick, has been 
dismissed by the Head Master, the Rev. W. T. Keeling. A 
lengthy correspondence on the subject, 
including letters from the Head Master, the 
Clerk to the Governors, and the Board of 
Education, has been published. It appears that the sole 
ground for dismissal is the alleged inability of Mr. Richard- 
son to introduce boys to the school. The Head Master's 
second letter contains this remark: ‘‘ Both the Governors 
and myself are under the impression that you were expected 
to bring boys to the school through your private connexion. 
This is always a sine gua non in any such post as you now 
hold.” Mr. Richardson denies that any such condition was 
attached to the appointment. The pity is that it should be 
necessary to refute so extraordinary a statement that a 
schoolmaster may be appointed on the ground that he can 
introduce business. The governing body supported the 
Head Master to the extent of declining to hear Mr. Richard- 
son, although the scheme allows to an assistant master an 
appeal to the Governers. For this they have received a 
rebuke from the Board of Education. 'The matter has 
been allowed to drop, as Mr. Richardson has made arrange- 
ments for leaving, which cannot now be altered. The 
perusal of the correspondence leaves a very unpleasant im- 
pression, and, if the Governors and Head Master have no 
better defence of their action than that which has appeared 
in print, we think that a very grave injustice has been 
committed. 


Conditions. 


[HE open letter signed by the leaders of the medical 
profession and of medical officers in schools calls 
attention to a point that has been strangely overlooked in 
school hygiene. These experts pronounce 
that nine hours of sleep is the minimum 
required by the growing boy; some 
boys require ten or more. Yet out of forty public schools 
from which Dr. Acland obtained statistics only five satisfied 
this minimum requirement, and half fell short of it by an 
hour. There is no need to rehearse the fatal segue/ae, both 
physical and intellectual, which, as the signatories point out, 
Must inevitably follow from this curtailment of the proper 
amount of sleep, no less injurious than a stinting of food or 
fresh air. It is more profitable to trace the error to its root 
—sheer ignorance. Our head masters have not been 
trained ; questions of hygiene have never come before them, 
and in framing their time-tables they are content to follow 
the tradition of the elders. They, the survivors of the 
fittest, were kept up till ten, and got up at five to fag for 
their masters ; they slept in turn-up beds, three in a room 
the size of a ship cabin. What was good enough for them 
8 good enough for the youngsters. "Spartam nactus es ; 


Dootors 
and Head Masters. 


hanc exorna.” And so they go on in the old rut till science 
plucks them by the ear and admonishes them. When Dr. 
Dukes told them that, what with long working hours and 
short nights, there would be a complete breakdown, if it 
were not for the holidays, they shrugged their shoulders and 
whispered “crank”; but they can hardly so disregard the 
warning of the united faculty. In fact, the matter has 
been referred to a committee. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


IN a note of last month on the Annual Report of the Kegt Educa- 

tion Committee there was an unfortunately worded 
unte Report sentence: ‘‘ Perhaps we shall have a supplementary 
report dealing with Sister Cinderella." It has been 
pointed out to us that in the document itself it is expressly stated that 
** a full report on higher education is in course of preparation, and will, 
it is hoped, be published shortly," and that a complete survey of the 
existing provision for all forms of higher education, both as regards 
quality and quantity, has been almost completed. The Annual Report 
is, in fact, an appendix to the voluminous Quarterly Reports presented 
by the Education Committee to the County Council. Nothing was 
further from our intention than to question in any way the zeal and 
activity of Kent in the province of secondary education, to which the 
sentence previous to the one quoted testifies ; but it would be advis- 
able in future reports to distinguish what is of general, and what is 
only of local, interest, and to publish the two parts separately. 


THE Kent Education Committee continues ‘‘to devote a large 
amount of time and attention to the many intricate 
si teal problems which are connected with the provision 
of the preliminary and practical training of youn 
persons intended for the teaching profession in elementary schools. 
We agree that the problems are indeed intricate, and we agree with 
another remark in the Kent Report that ‘‘ none of the various arrange- 
ments possible under the Board of Education’s Regulations, as they 
stand, are really satisfactory from the point of view of the secondary 
school." Meanwhile, and pending alterations that must eventually 
come, the Kent Committee has arranged that the pupil-teacher’s in- 
struction in the secondary school and professional training in the 
elementary school shall be taken in continuous periods, the time being 
so divided as to permit of an unbroken year of instruction in the 
secondary school immediately before taking the King’s Scholarship or 
other examination in lieu thereof. The existing regulations of the 
Board attempt to reconcile two conflicting points of view—z.e., to com- 
bine the full advantages of a secondary education with an apprentice- 
ship in the practice of teaching. The pupil-teacher, by being 
withdrawn from the secondary school for part of the time must thereby 
lose a part of the education that might be received. At the same time 
a term of practical work in a school has its advantages. Yet it is a 
distinct disadvantage that the period of study should be interrupted, 
and that for a time the pupil-teacher should be partly emancipated 
from discipline. At any rate, the Kent Committee has taken the 
best line that is possible under the Board's Regulations by dividing 
the time into continuous periods, and not into alternate days or hali- 
days. 


Tuer ‘Handbook for Managers," issued by the Surrey Education 
Committee, is an admirable work. We do not 
recall any publication of a Local Authority com- 
posed on quite the same lines or likely to prove, so 
thoroughly and usefully, the manager’s complete guide. A man who 
has mastered the information and absorbed the spirit of this book will 
prove exceedingly useful to his district. The volume is not crowded 
with statistics or lists of schools : it might be described as a sort of con- 
fidential communication from the County Committee, inspired, we 
suspect, by the chairman, saying in effect to managers of schools: 
** Tlere are our ideas; this is what we want to make of the education 
of our county; these are your powers; this is how you can help us : 
will you, for the sake of the children, realize your responsibilities and 
duties, and perform them with enthusiasm and zeal?” It seems that 
the change of government that, during the year just past, has taken place 
(both as regards Chairman and Secretary) in the Surrey Education 
Office is already resulting in a cordial spirit of co-operation throughout 
the county. It has been said that under the Act the managers are 
shorn of so much of their authority that their interest would lapse. 
Those who hold that view would find reason to change their opinion if 
they read Mr. Chapman's ** Handbook.” 


Surrey and 
School Managers. 
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THE * Handbook" lays down that it is the duty of the Local 

The 8 Authority, as concerns elementary education, to 
' County Saheme. give a practical, as distinguished from a literary, 
Wenn education to children who will have to become 
wage-earners at the age of fourteen, and at the same time to provide 
opportunities of further education for those who are able to postpone 
the wage-earning period. With regard to the first class, the scheme 
provides for public elementary schools, higher elementary schools, 
evening continuation schools, and technical institutes. For the second 
class there are the secondary schools (fed by the private preparatory 
schools as well as by the elementary schools), leading to colleges of 
University rank. It is important to notice that the Committee has 
adopted the syllabus of '* Training in the Private and Public Duties 
of Life." It is easy to pick holes in and to poke fun at this syllabus ; 
but, used sympathetically, it will achieve great practical results. 
There are also forms of prayer, hymns, and the like for the use of 
provided schools, a map of the county showing the area feeding each 
secondary school, and a graphic illustration of the scholarship ladder, 
showing @he chances that each child possesses, and reminding the 
managers of their duty of making these known. The book is written 
for managers, and, on the whole, the teachers are treated with much 
consideration and their work cordially recognized. At the same time 
some of the advice given nints at a suspicion that teachers may be 
remiss and tends to make the manager an inspector. This is, per- 
haps, unfortunate. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of our somewhat scanty space has already 
Th been given to the work of the Surrey Education 
2 Committee, but we must say a word about the 
Surrey Report. , ony 
twelfth report that has just reached us. It is 
bulkier than usual, and there seems no longer any desire to keep the 
public in the dark ; indeed, so convinced is the Committee of the value 
of publicity that a series of resolutions have been handed to the Chair- 
man of the County Council asking him to take steps that may result in 
a proper discussion in public of the work of the Education Committee. 
With regard to secondary schools, the report contains what is practically 
a revolution, and one that will be welcomed by all secondary teachers in 
the county, and used as an argument in other localities for getting a 
similar boon. The change effected puts the schools, as far as their 
intellectual work is concerned, under the University of London, The 
examinations for the Major and Intermediate Scholarships and of the 
London Chamber of Commerce are swept away. Previously pupils in 
the top form of a school might be preparing for three or four examina- 
tions; now there will be but one. This is a real reform that will have 
an undoubted effect on secondary education. Certain modifications or 
additions will have to be made inthe syllabus of the London University 
School Examinations, but the authorities are quite willing to make the 
necessary changes. 


/ 

THE third Annual Report of the Manchester Education Committee is, 
Underfed Children ds its predecessors, a model of conciseness and 
in Manohester. ucidity. We can only pick one or two points 
for comment. The Board of Education's report on 
the Art School is again most satisfactory. A new girls’ school is 
projected, thus leaving the existing Municipal Secondary School 
entirely for the boys. Asan instance of the breadth of view taken by 
the Committee, it may be mentioned that at the request of the 
Incorporated Guild of Hairdressers, Wigmakers, and Perfumers a 
course of practical instruction in ** Board work " has been arranged for 
the apprentices and improvers in the trade. Not the least interesting 
art of the report is that dealing with the provision made by the 
Committee for the proper feeding of children in need of nourishment. 
We have all reached the point of recognizing now that it is criminal 
folly to attempt to stimulate the brain of a child suffering from semi- 
starvation. Indeed, the need of proper food, properly assimilated, is 
greater than, and is a necessary preliminary to, the need for education. 
Fresh air, an out-door life, and suitable exercise are not always 
possible in crowded cities: the importance of the food question 
becomes thereby the greater. In Manchester, we gather from the 
report, the necessitous children will for this winter, as heretofore, be 
relieved by voluntary agencies. The Education Committee has held 
conferences with the Guardians, but so far no agreement has been 

reached with regard to carrying out the Relief Order of 1905. : 


THE City of Manchester has no less than 112 evening-school depart- 
ments. The returns show an increase of 1,89QI 

Manchester aes MUERE : 
Evening Schools. individual students as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year, the total number of 
evening students of all sorts amounting to over 18,000, while there were 
32,000 class entries. The Committee is so far satisfied with the 
attendance of the free students from the elementary schools last year 
that it has decided again to remit the fees of such children. This time 
there is a proviso that the parent or some responsible person should 
guarantee to return the fee if the student does not make a satisfactory 
attendance. This seems to usa wise provision. We think, also, that 


a qualifying examination might be demanded from those who get edu- 
cational facilities at the cost of the ratepayers. Such an examination 
would probably cut out those who were unable to profit by the teach- 
ing, and whose presence acts merely as a drag on the teacher until 
they are bored into absence. An uncompleted course can be of little 
real value. A table dealing with the attendances at the classes held at 
the Municipal School of Technology shows that the numbers reached 
7,600 in the fifth week (starting at 6,650), and fell steadily—with one 
or two irregularities, owing to fog, holidays, and the like—down to 
250 in the thirty-second week of the classes. This is the usual experi- 
ence in evening classes, but it cannot be considered satisfactory. 


THE Report for the Session 1904-5 of the Municipal Technical 
School of Birmingham shows an increasing appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities offered on the part of students, additions to the premises and 
equipment, and an increasing number of classes. The attendances appear 
to be well maintained, and the figures indicate a growth in regularity as 
compared with the preceding session. The numbers given are those of 
the months of October and February : in some classes there is hardly 
any diminution of attendance, but, taking the classes all together, 28 per 
cent. of the students have fallen out by February, and an increasing 
diminution is to be expected for the succeeding months. On the other 
hand, we find that the summer classes have been well attended. 


THE Quarterly Report of the Staffordshire Education Committee 
indicates no great eagerness to allow managers to exclude children 
under five years of age from the public elementary schools. The Com- 
mittee has decided that children already on the register must not be ex- 
cluded ; that applications from managers for permission to exclude such 
children fur the future shall be considered by the Geographical Sub- 
Committee, and that permission may be given when all the schools in 
an area are agreed upon the point. 


Mr. STEPHEN BAKER, Assistant Secretary for the Local Committee 
of Education of Swinton and Pendlebury, has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary to the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. Two 
hundred and thirty-three applications for the appointment had been 
received. At the same meeting at which Mr. Baker was appointed, 
the following centres were affiliated for the purpose of the Travelling 
Library—namely, Moulton Council School; St. Michael's-on- Wyre 
Reading Room. 


NOTES ON EDUCATION IN 1905. 
By AN OLD FOGEY. 


EVEN to one who, like myself, views the traffic of omnipotent 
authorities and pertinacious associations from a distance, and 
so fails to discern more than tendencies of superficial signi- 
ficance—ripples agitating the surface of unfathomed currents— 
it is apparent that troublesome weather is coming. As Prof. 
Sadler suggests, “ both in England and Wales, not to speak of 
Ireland, the educational barometer points to storm." It is well 
perhaps that it is so. The settled calm of unanimity would in- 
dicate only the “unanimity of the ignorant”; our condition 
demands the intelligent ‘disagreement of the inquiring.” 
And Dr. Gow, it may be, is right in saying that the whole 
system of modern education wants altering from top to bottom. 


WHEN a prominent statesman courageously challenges a 
cherished principle of commercial policy, and proposes an 
alternative, it is perhaps inconvenient for his political as- 
sociates, but exhilarating to his opponents, and educationally 
useful to the electorate. Personally, as you have permitted me 
to remark on a previous occasion, I do not favour the feverish 
desire to exchange the old for the new ; to substitute the un- 
known for the known, the shadow for the substance. But the 
operation of social and economic forces, I am willing to admit, 
may require, from time to time, a readjustment of the machinery 
and institutions of Government. The greater the complexity 
of national needs the greater the importance of a clear percep- 
tion, not merely of measures necessary to solve immediate 
problems, but of the future destination to which the adoption 
of particular measures will carry us. It is reasonable to re- / 
view a principle of commercial policy adopted fifty years ago ; 
to consider whether it is equally advantageous under existing 
conditions. Similarly, I believe, the time has come to recon- 
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sider whether in the cause of public education our proceedings 
are on appropriate lines, and leading in the right direction. 


"WE want now," in fact, as Prof. Churton Collins says, 
* direction, consolidation, system," and something more. We 
want to be assured of the wisdom of terminating the principle 


of laisser faire in the domain of elementary education ; we | primary function 


desire to be convinced that the socialistic stride of free schools 
in 1891 has justified itself ; we want to know why, if the State 
(in default of parental action) provides a compulsory mental 
fatulum free of charge, whether the child wants it or not, it is 
not equally a responsibility of the State (in default of parental 
action) to provide not only “free meals," but the additional 
gratuity of raiment and shelter. The distinguished statesman 
with a determination to put national education ou a business 
footing is, however, still to seek. The Education Board is too 
deeply prejudiced by its past to favour the abolition of the 
policeman and the relieving officer from the sphere of the 
schools, And from the intelligent disagreements of my in- 
quiring professional friends nothing can be expected. After 
associating, conferring, and resolving for many moons their 
conclusions were partly summed up by Dr. F. H. Hayward in 
a suggestive paper read at the Preceptors’ College, on “ Chaos 
and Contradiction in Present Day Educational Thought." 


A FRIEND of mine was attending evening service in a small 
church in the county of W——, and the light was waning. The 
old rector read his discourse with difficulty, and concluded with 
appropriate reflections on the spiritual apathy of his flock and 
an appeal for an attitude of more enthusiasm towards parochial 
affairs. “Enthusiasm,” he read, “enthusiasm leads to —— 
leads to ——." But the light had waned, and the old rector 
was unable to proceed. “ Here, Crouch,” he called to the 
verger, “take this to ‘the window and see where enthusiasm 
leads to !” I thought of this incident after reading “ Sugges- 
tions for the consideration of Teachers and others concerned 
in the Work of Elementary Schools.” They are the suggestions 
of enthusiasm, but to where do they lead? Ask the village 
schoolmaster struggling with the concurrent instruction of 
several “ standards” in several subjects ; ask the class teacher 
confronted with sixty untutored little boys and girls ; or you 
can invite that useful person once an “ Article 68,” now known 
as “ Supplementary,” to take the * Suggestions" to the window 
and tell us where they lead to! They are counsels of perfec- 
tion, displaying a considerable disregard for the conditions and 
limitations of primary-school instruction. To attempt to give 
-effect to them would more than double the present cost of ele- 
mentary education. Reading and writing are not to be regarded 
as ends in themselves, but “ writing isa means for fixing in in- 
telligible language and character the passing thought," read- 
ing *a means of increasing the stock of words at command." 
And " The child should be encouraged to read independently 
and to reproduce as soon as possible in his own language the 
result not merely of his observations in the natural world, and 
in his scientific teaching, but of his historical and literary 
Studies? And we must not omit “the cultivation of taste." 
Àn appeal must be made to the sense of harmony and rhythm, 
‘so that the children : will learn to value “choice of language 
and beauty of expression, and the exact correspondence of 
thought and word." 


Tuis and much more in a similar strain. Beautiful senti- 
ments, elegantly expressed. For the common schools of this 
country, however, concerned with five million little children 
(half of whom leave at the age of thirteen) and staffed by 
certificated masters and mistresses at average salaries of £134 
and /89 respectively, the * Suggestions" are palpably absurd. 
They suggest further excursions in pursuit of academic refine- 
ments and ideals to the neglect of the plain and simple sub- 
Stance which each school ought to be capable of supplying. 

r. A. C. Benson, alluding to another sphere of educational 
controversy, observes that the boy “ never reaches the stage at 
which classics become literature." The majority of little boys 
and girls in the primary schools seldom reach the stage beyond 
Which reading and writing become the means to qualify for a 
Certificate of exemption. In fact, if they do acquire a reliable 
knowledge of the rudiments and a disposition to exercise them 
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in self-improvement, the primary school is doing what it should 
be designed todo. If we take care of the rudiments, the natural 
capabilities will take care of themselves. The nation must be 
assured that the present large expenditure on public education 
is adequately productive before seriously entertaining “ sugges- 
tions” for indefinitely increasing the investment. There 1s a 
widespread impression that the schools frequently fail in their 
* Birmingham manufacturers,” I read, “ find 
grievous faujt with the Birmingham office boy. They say that 
he has no business aptitude, that he cannot write, that he can- 
not cast up a column of figures. The business men urge that 
the schools give nothing like an adequate return for the 
enormously increased expenditure compared with twenty-five 
or thirty years ago.” The Archbishop of Canterbury said in 
the House of Lords : * By aninvestigation made some years ago 
in the Eastern counties into the educational status of a hundred 
boys taken at haphazard from the ranks of agricultural 
labourers, it was found that of boys between sixteen and 
eighteen one quarter could write fairly, one quarter moderately, 
and quite one half could only write in the most disgraceful 
manner ; while in arithmetic 75 per cent. could not answer a 
single one of the simple questions set. Yet many of these boys 
had been in the elementary schools a few years before, and 
some of them had attained the sixth standard." 


I HAVE attempted in vain to arrive at the total cost ot 
primary education in this country from a voluminous collection 
of * statistics" recently published. It will not be, however, any 
exaggeration to estimate the cost of maintaining schools for 
something over five million pupils at about 415,000,000. Ten 
years ago, on account of four million pupils, the cost was 
approximately £10,000,000 ; while twenty years since, in re- 
spect of about three million pupils, it was, in round figures, 
£5,000,000. If it be open to doubt whether the schools have 
increased in efficiency in proportion to the large additional 
cost, it appears to be certain that in many districts they are 
now generally attended by children whose parents can well 
afford to pay school fees ; it is equally certain that the type of 
primary school might be with advantage differentiated. To 
meet modern needs and conditions the Free Education Act of 
1891 should be repealed, and Local Authorities permitted to 
charge fees, or provide free schools, or free places in schools, 
as they might determine. From 1874 to 1891 the average of 
school fees received per child in average attendance amounted 
to about 1os. This average would to-day yield £2,500,000 
a year. 


THE gravity of the burden of local taxation—due very largely 
to sentimental and socialistic legislation, designed to perpetuate 
the incompetent, the unthrifty, and the unfit, atthe expense of 
the capable—is not realized by the army of important officials 
who constitute the Local Government Board, the Commissioners 
of Lunacy, and other Departments of the State. An Inspector 
in His Majesty’s service naturally supposes the representatives 
of ratepayers to be utterly bereft of individual characters, in- 
tentions, Or opinions, and is persuaded that he was born to 
supersede the necessity of their having any. “If he were to 
make a discovery to the contrary, he would be simply stunned, 
would never recover himself most likely, except to gasp and 
die.” In education, it is to be observed, the grant paid by 
Government is fixed and limited ; the requirements of Codes 
and Inspectors cannot be fixed and are far from limited. Local 
Authorities have no effectual control over the regulations of 
the Board or the requirements of the Inspector. They are 
confronted with the prospect of paying indefinitely the differ- 
ence between the fixed amount contributed by Government and 
the constantly increasing cost of new demands in the name of 
efficiency. The position, if it were less serious, would be 
absurd. If the Central Authority is to continue to control ex- 
penditure in the schools, the full cost of maintaining them 
should fall on the Government Exchequer. An equitable dis- 
tribution of responsibility, I am told, would be for school build- 
ings to be provided by the local ratepayers; the cost of 
maintenance to be defrayed by (a) Government grants, (4) fees 
of pupils, and (c) contributions of Local Authorities in lieu 
of school fees. The amount of the school fee might vary from 
1d. to 1s. a week, according to the type of school and the 
locality in which it was situated. In many districts, no doubt, 
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a free school would be a necessity. At such schools free meals 
in addition to free instruction could be provided, and we should 
thus, perhaps, modify the effects of socialistic aims in educa- 
tional legislation, which tend to deprive the individual of inde- 
pendence and the parent of responsibility. 


Ir would be entertaining if a great and good man—the 
editor of one of the organs of Nonconformist opinion or an 
apostle of passive resistance—could be appointed Autocrat of 
all the Educators, with power to settle the educafion question 
without reterence to the rights of any conscience but his own. 
I read : * The spirit and genius of Nonconformity find, happily, 
full representation in the new Government. . . . We may be 
well content to leave the Education Acts to their early fate. 
Mr. Birrell will be concerned with the work of piloting through 
Parliament the new education measure, which, it is greatly to 
be bs re will not only establish the principle of popular 
control in State-supported schools, but also mark a large ad- 
vance in the struggle towards social efficiency." Mr. Birrell, 
who has been unkindly described as “the Radical Party's 
universal provider of ordinary platform fustian," is, I under- 
stand, committed to the belief that *a Bill must be carried 
through the House of Commons if not repealing, so far 
modifying the Acts of 1902 and 1903 as to place all public 
elementary schools in England and Wales under the control of 
some public authority, with the consequence that all teacher- 
ships will be thrown open without any sectarian qualification. 
To do less than this would be to do nothing. Alas ! for the 
teacher of the future, the “ happy warrior ” 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by this resolve and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care. 


PROF. SADLER continues, | see, to render extremely 
valuable public service to the cause of secondary education, 
and his reports to the several Local Authorities who have en- 
listed the aid of his discriminating intelligence are all of 
excellent quality. Local secondary schools, during recent 
years, have suffered much from conflicting Authorities and 
confusing aims. They have afforded a convenient dumping 
ground for new schemes and alien products. They have been 
bribed to supply technical education and persuaded to seek 
salvation in the creation of science laboratories and work- 
shops for manual instruction. They have been registered, 
inspected, recognized, differentiated, reorganized, and co- 
ordinated. They have survived the invasion of inconvenient 
little boys and girls from elementary schools armed with the 
doubtful passport of scholarships, and their freedom is now 
assailed by the half-time demands of pupil-teachers. In the 
State-aided secondary schools, in 1903-4, 52,466 pupils were 
“taking the approved course.” The number of recognized 
pupil-teachers during part of that period was 26,316. It is, I 
believe, the policy of those who control us for all pupil-teachers 
to attend secondary schools. Thus, the danger of “the right 
path of a virtuous and noble education" being diverted for 
the special requirements of a professional class appears to be 
imminent. Satisfactory training for the pupil-teacher has, 
however, given immediate prominence to the question of 
secondary education, and strengthened the case of those who 
advocate its claims to additional public support. In this branch 
of education, as in the case of elementary schools, I believe the 
right solution to be for the buildings to be provided by the 
localities, for the cost of maintenance to be made up by Govern- 
ment grants and the fees paid by pupils, and for the Local 
Authorities to pay the fees of pupils of exceptional merit. 


AT a conference of learned experts and simple laymen the 
experts debated with accustomed perspicacity on devices for 
arresting the vagrant mental tendencies of ardent youth. A 
method known as “ Heuristic” appeared to be the one thing 
needful—a patent medicine for the pedagogue warranted to 
cure all the disorders of the schoolroom. The chairman of the 
conference, who was not, like the schoolmaster of the “ popular 
imagination,” described by Prof. J. Adams, “a loud-talking, 
pompous, dogmatic man, pre-eminently sure of all his facts and 
deplorably self-reverent,” ventured the inquiry : “ What is the 
meaning of Heuristic?” With commendable promptitude a 
distinguished educationist replied : “ Find out for yourself, sir!” 


For the remainder of the conference, it is stated, the learned 
experts were engaged in trying to explain to the simple laymen 
where the joke came in. 


IN the course of time the aspiration of each local University 
college for an independent charter to confer degrees will be 
realized, and academic distinctions adapted to parochial re- 
quirements. In America, I understand, there are some five 
hundred degree-giving institutions, the majority of which have 
no claim to the title either by equipment or by teaching capacity. 
There is no immediate danger, | apprehend, of a similar state 
of affairs in this country, but it may be regretted that the local 
University college—a modern growth called into existence by 
modern needs—is not likely to maintain its distinctive character. 
The substantial increase in the Treasury grant to these institu- 
tions has suggested to the special correspondent of one of your 
contemporaries the desirability of placing the colleges under 
the Education Board. The older Universities, he suggests, 
will, before long, find it necessary to appeal to the nation for 
funds. * Some of those who were much disappointed by the 
decision of the Senate at Cambridge to maintain compulsory 
Greek feel that their only remedy against the forces of obstruc- 
tion, which are periodically recruited from the whole country to 
defeat reforms which many of them are not capable of under- 
standing, lies in some measure of Government interference to 
be purchased by financial aid." The Education Board would 
address itself with habitual zeal to the congenial task of framing 
vexatious regulations for the recognition of Universities. Per- 
haps in the near future an association of Vice-Chancellors will 
be discovered supporting the Incorporated Head Masters in 
deploring the inadequacy of capitation grants and regretting 
that they are not calculated upon terminal attendances. 


ADVOCATES, like the Incorporated Head Masters, in favour of 
an entrance examination for candidates "proceeding to degrees 
in mathematics and science, with a modern language as an 
alternative for Greek, are entitled to believe that common sense 
and substantial argument are on their side. As Henry Sidgwick, 
in his illuminating essay, pointed out, there seems no adequate 
reason why Latin and Greek should be regarded as a sort of 
Siamese twins which Nature has joined together, and which 
would wither if separated ; while the substitution of French or 
German for Greek might not be disadvantageous educationally 
and, for practical purposes, would be an obvious gain. But I 
rejoice that Cambridge, in these days of change and expediency 
declined to heed the persuasive arguments of the reformers. I 
am grateful that the so-called forces of obstruction are still in 
reserve to maintain inviolate the traditions of the ancient seats 
of learning. “If we have charge of the treasures of the past 
and of the accumulating discoveries of the present,” said Vice- 
Chancellor Beck recently, “ we have also a yet graver responsi- 
bility. We are the guardians not only of the ablest, but of all 
who come to us for light and life. We dare not starve them on 
one food. Your single-food product is apt to become an in- 
tellectual freak and a barbarian. But the mind and soul or 
man is too fine an organism : it cannot live on physical facts 
alone. ... We have not yet said that man must choose between 
the two halves of a mutilated education. Our aim is, and ought 
to be, to give, preserve, and transmit some intelligent notion of 
a complete education, and some sympathy with the idea of it.” 


AN esteemed correspondent, who moves among those who 
make educational history, is accustomed at this time of the 
year to remember the seclusion of my existence, and to share 
with me his well informed opinions. He tells me that, in the 
matter of education, we need not anticipate any cataclysm with 
the new Government. My correspondent is probably right 
The gentlemen who have recently ceased to be in opposition to 
His Majestys Government will now be obliged to regard the 
question from more than one point of view. They will find, |} 
believe, the Acts of Parliament which have been made to 
appear so outrageous to the Nonconformist conscience are, in 
practical working and effect, measures of so radical a character 
that only a Conservative Government could have proposed and 
passed them. And they will also find that it is much easier to 
be passive resisters than educational reformers. For the lot 
of the educational reformer is like life in this—“ it is a field of 
battle, and not a bed of roses." 
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educational reform which excited such keen interest as 
they appeared week by week in the Westminster Gazette. We 
have already commented in passing on one or two special 
points ; but we purposely refrained from any general criticism 
till we had the whole scheme before us. 

“Kappa,” whose anonymity we are bound to respect, 
is a layman professing no knowledge of public schools 
beyond what he has gained by common report, and by observ- 
ing in his young friends the results of public-school teaching. 
He tells us, moreover, in the introduction that he is, or rather 
was at the time when the papers were written, wholly unac- 
quainted with the literature of the subject: “I felt that the 
value of my evidence must lie in its sincerity as a record of 
personal experience and thought, and could only be impaired 
by collusion with other witnesses.” 

There is much to be said for such abstention, and we gladly 
allow that the book is charming by reason of its originality ; 
that it represents “a continuous process both of thought and 
feeling,” not, as most books of the kind, a distillation of other 
men’s thoughts and feelings. Yet we doubt whether, on the 
whole, the gain outweighs the loss. Much of “ Kappa’s” original 
thought has been anticipated. For instance, what seems to 


Y Y TE welcome in a permanent form the series of articles on 


him an audacious attack on the idol of athletics has become 


almost common form with schoolmasters, and might be 
mistaken for a speech at a Head Masters’ Conference. Of this 
“Kappa” is partly aware, and we may accept his justification— 
that a truth which is not practised cannot be too often dinned 
into ears. But there is a graver defect which we cannot over- 
look. Had “ Kappa” read and pondered the ordinary text-books 
on method and praxis, and weighed the experience of men who 
have devoted their lives to the art of teaching, they would at 
least have given him pause, and he would certainly have 
reconsidered his scheme of studies. As it is, we have an 
educational Utopia no more realizable than Plato's Republic or 
the course propounded in Milton's Tractate. The ideal of all 
three is a noble one. It is, as * Kappa" expresses it, the awaken- 
ing of the faculty of wonder, the beatific vision of Aladdin's 
Palace, the pursuit of the adventures of Sinbad. He makes us 
see how weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable are all the uses 
of our present school world, and he fires our imagination with 
a vision of the future schoolboy, his eyes open to the starry 
heights, his thoughts widened with the process of the suns. 
The critical and destructive portions of the book appeal largely 
to our sympathies, though there is no attempt to present any 
but the seamy side of public-school education. Against the 
Uptonian, the polo and bridge player, the d/asé scholar and 
the dilettante don, we should in fairness have been shown the 
Indian Civil servant, the colonial governor, the county magis- 
trate, the founder of polytechnics. “Kappa” is confessedly a 
counsel for the plaintiff. It is when we come to the con- 
structive part that the amateur stands revealed—not only the 
writer without any practical experience of teaching, but the 
theorizer who has never studied psychology and knows nothing 
of the mind of a child except from his own far-off recollections 
of childhood. 

From the age of seven up to thirteen the child's studies are 
to be divided between science and history. Under science we 
must suppose mathematics to be included, and history em- 
braces the study of literature, to which again the study of 
language is ancillary. 

Now there is a general consensus among educators, whether 
Scientific or non-scientific, that science, in the strict sense of 
the word, cannot be profitably taught to children under thirteen. 
It might be supposed that “Kappa” by science intended 
nothing more than object lessons or Nature-study in the Froe- 
belian sense ; but itis not so. He distinctly lays down as the 
first studies for the schoolboy astronomy and zoology—* the 
enumerations and classifications of zoology are so essentially 
attractive to children that,” &c.—and when a practical school- 
Master assures him that astronomy as a school subject is no 
iore stimulating to the imagination than Greek grammar he 
sticks to his guns and replies that this is all the fault of the 


PS ————— 


* * Let Youth but Know: a Plea for Reason n Education." 
By Kappa. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
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teaching. Again, we say, had “ Kappa” read Prof. Miall, or 
any one of a dozen educationists we could name, he would 
certainly have written differently—probably have substituted 
botany for zoology, physics for astronomy, and not wholly have 
ignored drawing and manual instruction. 

Our history teaching, according to “ Kappa,” is as bad as, 
or worse than, our science teaching. Our professors of history 
have ranged themselves in two hostile camps—the big-endians 
and the little-endians. “ You are both wrong,” says “ Kappa,” 
* you should eat your egg at both ends simultaneously, combine 
‘the planetary and the parochial aspect, begin at once with 
the savage and the policeman.” If this means that we should 
teach a child something of “how we are governed,” and at the 
same time something of myth and legend, that seems to us a 
very sensible proposition. But * Kappa" intends much more 
than this. He would have us begin with * the anthropological 
prologue to history "—primitive man with his cave-dwellings 
and celts, his totems and taboos. We are old-fashioned enough 
to think the “ Odyssey " and “ Robinson Crusoe” better food 
for babes than “ Primitive Marriage” and ** The Childhood of 
Religion.” 

We pass to language, which “ Kappa” allows to be the crux 
of the matter. He does not propose either to crush language 
out between science and history, or to wedge it in, but to 
approach it through and as a part of history. Working down- 
stream from Adam or the neolithic man, the child will come to 
Greece, and then will be the time to teach him something 
of the language of Greece, that he may read his Herodotus and 
Thucydides in the original. “Working up-stream he would 
trace the constituents of his own language back to Germany 
and Normandy, to Rome and Athens." 

A fine conception, with this nucleus of truth in it, that ancient 
languages wholly, and modern languages mainly, should be 
learnt as keys to their respective literatures, but even its author 
sees that it cannot be carried out in practice. We must take it 
that the exceptions prove the rule. French is an exception. 
French should be picked up before, or soon after, the alphabet. 
In any case it should be the second tongue. Greek is an 
exception. “The learner should curb his longing to converse 
in their own idiom with Herodotus and Thucydides." Of Low 
German and Anglo-Saxon and Norman French nothing further 
is said. We may assume that they all go by the board. Latin 
alone remains to illustrate the theory, and every boy, by the 
time he is twelve or thirteen, should, according to “ Kappa,” 
have a considerable Latin vocabulary and some knowledge of 
grammar. Latin is a necessary element in a liberal educa- 
tion. Then follow two chapters denouncing the fetish of gram- 
mar and verbal chess-playing, or the fetish of composition. 
With these we do not propose to deal. The matter is not new, 
but the arguments are admirably marshalled, and the hits are 
palpable. 

We began by welcoming the volume, and it may seem a 
strange way of showing our gratitude to the author to have set 
about demolishing the contents, but he will, we are sure, agree 
with us that the sincerest flattery is not imitation, but full 
criticism. The parts wherein we agree we have passed lightly 
over. We thank him for setting before us a high ideal, “a 
school in which the saga of humanity is largely and luminously 
revealed to the average boy.” We thank him, too, for bringing 
home to the average parent our failure in the past even to 
approximate to this ideal. This is a signal service, however 
mistaken and impracticable we may deem the methods proposed 
for pursuing the New Learning. 

To sum up our dissent, we do not believe that history can be 
profitably made a central school study ; still less do we believe 
that literature and language can be subordinated to history 
teaching. Correlation is a blessed word, but to the theorist it 
is like to prove an zgzzs fatuus. Let us hope that “ Kappa” , 
will continue his pedagogic studies—he has already profited by 
Sir. J. Fitch’s lectures and Mr. Benson’s “ Schoolmaster "—that 
he will penetrate beyond the offices of a public school, make 
his personal observations, and not attach so much faith to two 
ephemeral novels. 


WE owe an apology to the School Guardian for assigning to it a 
foolish comment on a foolish story that we quoted last month from 
the School Guardian. The editorial, ** we cordially agree," was part of 
the quotation from the Datly News. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HEAD MISTRESSES FOR CO-EDUCATIONAL 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—Has any County Authority in England appointed a 
woman to the headship of a co-educational secondary school ? 
The number of such schools under public management seems 
certain to grow. In the smaller towns, especially in country 
districts, it 1s impracticable to establish two well staffed separate 
schools (costly because small), and yet necessary to provide 
secondary education for both girls and boys. Thus, in many 
places the real alternative lies between co-education and leav- 
ing half the need unmet. Buildings are costly. Staffs should 
be far more costly than they are. The one hope for real 
efficiency in secondary education in the small places lies in 
concentration. Moreover, in the movement for increasing the 
number of secondary schools, we feel the impulse, and ought 
to use the force, of a new social ideal—an ideal which in all 
new lands (and England is half new) translates itself, partly 
for economic but partly for deeper and more instinctive reasons, 
into co-education. 

But is there sufficient reason for thinking that in a co- 
educational secondary school, which keeps boys and girls 
together from twelve years of age to sixteen or beyond, the 
head must be a man? Much more than half of the elder pupils 
will in most such schools be girls. In the importance which 
should be given to English subjects and in many points of 
internal organization and teaching, it seems desirable that the 
new co-educational schools should be more akin in spirit to 
the best day schools for girls than either to the ordinary boys’ 
grammar school or to the public elementary school in its usual 
present form. It should combine, of course, what 1s best in all 
three, by having teachers representing the experience of each 
upon its staff, but should it not make English literature, physical 
exercises, drawing, and singing more important parts of the 
curriculum than they are at present in boys’ secondary schools 
of the older type, and should it not require much more in- 
dividual work from the pupils, throw greater responsibility for 
internal government upon them, have more specialist teachers, 
and make more use of the training which comes through 
organized school games than in existing circumstances is pos- 
sible in public elementary schools ? 

For these reasons it seems desirable that women should 
have opportunities of influencing, as only the head of a school 
can do, the tone and methods of a sufficient number of the new 
co-educational secondary schools. There are many women 
who have the gifts and qualifications for this work. Is it in 
the least necessary that they should be thought, because they 
are women, unfitted for it? Women often excel in the manage- 
ment of boys' clubs and as superintendents of mixed Sunday 
schools. What is tbere in the direction of a co-educational 
secondary school that is likely to be unsuited to their administra- 
tive powers? 

In the United States the number of secondary schools and the 
nuniber of pupils receiving secondary education have more 
than doubled in the last fifteen years. The course in the 
secondary schools begins at fourteen or a little earlier, and 
extends (for those who remain at school) till eighteen or 
nineteen, There are in the United States 6,800 public secondary 
(or, as they are there called, high) schools. Of these, all but 56 
are now co-educational. In 581 of these co-educational public 
secondary schools the principal is a woman. Dr. Harris, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, who has been so 
good as to supply me with information on the subject, writes 
that “the co-educational high schools in charge of women 
seem to be quite as successful as those in charge of men: but 
most of the former schools are in the smaller cities or urban 
districts where the duties of the head of the school are less 
varied and onerous than in the high schools of larger cities. 
In the principal high schools, besides the usual curricula, pro- 
vision has to be made for manual training and military tactics, 
or some form of physical training adapted to boys. Moreover, 
there is a great deal of business to be looked after, which can 
be more easily transacted by a man. . . . It sometimes happens 
that there are several high schools in a city under a general 
director. This is the case in Washington, where two of the 


five high schools under one director have women principals 
The women at the head of the high schools are almost invari- . 
ably women whose exceptional ability has been shown in other 
positions." 

In our own co-educational secondary schools, small as well. 
as large, there will have to be manual training for the boys. 
But a head mistress would be able to arrange for such instruc- 
tion being given by a competent teacher. Probably Dr. Harris . 
refers to cases in which manual training forms a much larger 
part of the secondary-school curriculum than would in ordinary 
circumstances be found expedient. With regard' to physical 
training, I may add that some of the best which I have ever 
seen is in a co-educational secondary day school. The instruc- 
tion is given by a woman. I saw her taking a class of big 
boys. The discipline was perfect.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL E. SADLER. 

December 20, 1905. 


MISS BATHURST v. THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—With reference to the “Special Reports by Women 
Inspectors of the Board of Education,” may I ask you kindly 
to publish the following statement ? 

The Board of Education have prefixed a separate preface to 
my report denying the accuracy of my statements and impugn- 
ing my personal truthfulness. I had never seen this preface or 
the notes till they appeared in print. My original report had 
been sent in thirteen months previously, ze, on August 16, 
1904. Seven weeks afterwards (on October 7, 1904) I received 
instructions to write a supplementary report. Between these 
two dates my result forms had been sent to the Office ; there- 
fore the Board had had before them not only my report, but the 
detailed evidences on which it was based. 

My second report was sent in on February 7, 1905, and had 
been in their hands seven months. During the whole of this 
time no hint was given me that the facts were under dispute ;. 
no question was asked me, no chance was offered to me of ex- 
plaining any point under discussion. The injustice of this 
procedure is self-evident : the only explanation that occurs to 
me for the action taken by the Board is as follows. The Board 
bad, I think, no intention of denying the truth of my first 
report until I insisted upon their printing the second (see 
Morning Post, September 29, November 1 and 8). To punish: 
me for revealing he procedure with regard to reports, they have: 
thrown doubt on all my statements. 

I propose to deal here with the principal points only ; but I 
have sent a detailed reply to the President of the Board of 
Education, begging him to include it in the next edition of the 
* Reports.” The original edition has already been withdrawn 
from circulation. On page 77 I say: "Under the present 
régime the work of inspection is necessarily largely done by 
subordinate officers ; these Inspectors outnumber the H.M.I.'s 
by 4 to 1. As a rule they write suggested reports on the 
schools visited ; but H.M.I. is ultimately responsible for the form 
such a report takes and the opinions it expresses. The reports 
of the schools are therefore not necessarily even drafted by the 
Inspector who visited the school.” Later on I say: “ On some 
occasions reports have been simply altered, amended, or 
portions omitted without such reference, and the report has 
reached the school with that omission, without the know- 
ledge of the writer or of the Inspector responsible for the 
district." 

Mr. Morant's note says: “ The duties of a Sub-Inspector are 
not accurately described." The note at the end of the report 
adds: “It is not the case that before June, 1904, it was the 
practice of Junior Inspectors to alter reports without reference 
to the inspectors who had furnished them.” I must point out 
that I never said: “It was the practice.” Mr. Morant de- 
liberately misquotes my words, which are as follows :—“ On 
some occasions reports have been,” &c. 

I now, before specifying two occasions on which my ordinary 
reports were altered, make the following statement :—This. 
special report of mine contains some notes made under the 
direct authority of Mr. Morant, unknown to its editor, Mr. 
Cyril Jackson, who, like myself, never saw them until they 
appeared in print. I appeal, therefore, primarily to these par- 
ticular special reports to prove my contention. Can any. 
Stronger proof be required that reports have been and are 
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manipulated at headquarters ; that Inspectors are muzzled ; 
that it requires exceptional moral courage to speak one's mind ? 

I state in my report—and I restate it now—that a Sub- 
Inspector is not expected to draw his own inferences, but to 
reflect the opinions of his chiefs. 

I again appeal to this volume of * Special Reports" to prove 
my contention. Miss Munday has been an Inspector for ten 
years ; I was an Inspector for seven years ; Miss Callis has 
been an Inspector for eight years. Compare our reports now 
with the ordinary reports of the districts in which we have 
worked. Have our views found expression before, and to what 
degree? In my own case, reports on infant schools have 
never, except in Oxon, represented my views. Throughout my 
official career I have pleaded in vain for rational treatment of 
baby classes, and for maternal rather than military discipline. 
ea hors did not represent these views, but those of the 

Again, I appeal to the log books of Manchester. Mr. Kyn- 
nersley inherited the staff of Sub-Inspectors who had worked 
under Mr. Cornish. The schools are therefore largely visited 
by the same officers and taught by the same teachers ; but the 
whole tone of the reports has changed, and from the date of 
Mr. Kynnersley's arrival criticism has replaced satisfaction. 
Again, I challenge the Board of Education to produce the 
correspondence they had with Mr. Sneyd Kynnersley about 
one of his own reports—especially the letters and minutes of 
Mr. Trench, date May or June, 1904. 

Lastly, I come to the individual cases where my own reports 
were altered at headquarters, unknown to Mr. Holmes, the 
Inspector responsible for the district. See page 77 of “ Report” 
and Mr. Morant's note (page 93) where he says: "The 
words quoted were never used." I shall ask the Board of Edu- 
cation to produce the correspondence to which I referred. 
The school is Spilsbury, Oxon, and the manager was Lord 
Dilon. The words they repudiate were those of a junior 
examiner. He said he did not wish “ to offend the philanthropic 
nobleman.” The word “offend” may have been “annoy” or some 
such term ; otherwise the quotation is correct. The teachers 
were Miss Bayliss, Miss E. Bayliss, and Miss Kitchen. Their 
united salaries were £100 a year. The teacher under Art. 50 got 
£10a year. These are hardly philanthropic prices. My report for 
1902 ran as follows :—*'* The work in this school reaches a most 
unusual standard of intelligence and efficiency, and the greatest 
possible credit is due to its admirable teachers. At the visit of 
inspection half the children in the school were sharing each 
others books. ‘This practice is injurious to the eyesight, and 
reflects discredit on the managers.” The report was passed by 
Mr. Holmes, but sent down to the school without the last phrase. 
The other school was Hinton in the Hedges, near Brackley. 

Again, on pages 76 and 77 of “ Report”: l was not talking only 
of the closing of a school, but of condemning the teaching in a 
School. It requires real moral courage to suggest alterations 
in methods of teaching, or construction of buildings, when the 
managers have political influence and are likely to oppose the 
ruling of the Inspector. Page 77: [submitted this report to 
Sir John Gorst, who replied on February 5, 1905 : “ Your report 
I5 very interesting and perfectly true. You, who are out ofthe 
service, alone can afford to speak the truth." In this descrip- 
tion of the dangers to which reports are subjected the only in- 
accuracy is that of incompleteness. The reports pass through 
more hands than those specified. 

I must now call attention to the contradictory nature of the 
. Board's minutes (see Morning Post, November 1 and 8). On 
September 20 Mr. Morant says: “Mr. Kyunersley has not the 
slightest desire that you should keep silence or in any way 
restrict the expression of your views.” On November 14, how- 
ever, hesays : * Your general views have already found adequate 
expression.” Lord Londonderry says: “I find that she [Miss 
Bathurst] has widely departed from the definite instruction 
given her as to her work, and has sent ina report upon quite 
other lines than those laid down for her. She is to complete 
“the writing of the report upon the specific points which have 

ien put to her in regard to infants, from which she has so 
widely departed in the document she sent in on August 16.” 

November 14 Mr. Morant says: “No such instructions 
have yet been issued." 

I must now explain that I had in vain attempted to get in- 
structions on several occasions. See page 87 of Report, where 
] say that I was forbidden to see any school not an infant 
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school, and the Board say: “It must be distinctly understood 
that no such instructions were given.” They repeat this asser- 
tion on page 88. Please note the following letters in this con- 
nexion :—On March 14, 1904, Mr. Kynnersley wrote: “It will 
be better for you at present to confine yourself to the limits laid 
down, infants between three and five.” On June 4, when I 
asked to see some secondary schools, he says: “ Is there any- 
thing in your instructions to help you out?...” “Can you be 
content with one as a sample?" I replied : “ I have received no 
instructions verbal or written.” To this, June 15, 1904, he says: 
* Did you not get a long printed instruction? . . . . Two or three 
weeks ago I received one and assumed tbat one was sent to 
you.... My copy is somewhere at Chester." 

On June 20 he wrote again: “On further consideration I 
think what I called your instructions was only the sort of 
schedule that you have to fill up. I cannot find it ; but it does 
not matter if it is only a schedule. No doubt they would have 
sent you a copy of anything more solid." 

I have now proved that before beginning my inquiry I was 
told to confine myself to infant schools, and to confine me to 
infant schools was to forbid me to enter others; but, besides 
this, Mr. Kynnersley gave me my list of schools, and these I 
retain. They are all infant schools. He had a copy of 
Form 61, and he knew that Standard I. was taught in schools 
for older scholars : by this means he made it impossible for me 
to see Standard I. 

I now come to a later date. In August, 1904, when my first 
report had gone in, I again applied for instructions. Mr. Kyn- 
nersley says in reply (August 18): *I have asked Jackson to 
instruct you what to do next week. I go to Switzerland to- 
morrow for three weeks, and no letter will reach me. 1 find it 
is hopeless to try to get peace in places where the office can 
pour in references.” Mr. Jackson wrote on the same date: 
* You will continue investigating in further schools questions 
.. . With regard to the teaching of children between three and 
five.” On August 23 he adds: “If you still have some of the 
schools assigned by Mr. Kynnersley .. . you will... goon with 
them." I therefore continued to inspect the unfinished list of 
infant schools sent to me by Mr. Kynnersley two months or so 
earlier. 

I applied verbally for further instructions on September 14, 
and on the 17th Mr. Kynnersley wrote again: “ Mr. Jackson 
has been away on vacation. He says: ‘I think she should en- 
deavour to really test by careful investigation of the work in 
some schools whether the children in Standard I., or even higher 
classes, can be distinguished by any superiority or the reverse 
owing to earlier or later attendance at the infant schools." On 
September 18 I replied as follows :—* Please forward this to 
Mr. Jackson. Ihave only seen about three schools that have a 
Standard I. at all. In July all children over six were promoted 
. . . The eldest children now called ‘sixes’ are really only just 
over five. Ask him for definite instructions. Are children of 
five and three months, five and four months to be tested on 
attainments?” In consequence, on September 19 I got leave 
for the first time to visit schools which contained a Standard I. 
Mr. Kynnersley says, September 19: “ You need not confine 
yourself to infant schools. . . . Take any schools that will give 
you the information you require.” On September 20 Mr. 
Morant says: “ You must continue your investigations under the 
instructions already recently given you.” 

I now come to another important case. On page 52 I say: 
“The children attend till eight years old, and the boys’ urinal 
faces the girls’ offices. This is apparently allowed under the 
Board of Education regulations.” Mr. Morant says in a note: 
* This is not so ; the building rules of the Board naturally do 
not forbid arrangements which are obviously improper. When 
cases such as the one referred to are brought to the notice of 
the Board the persons responsible are at once required to 
remedy the evil complained of." 

On page 53 I say: “ School had no water supply at all." 
But Mr. Morant says : “ The school in question has a dilapidated 
pump.... The premises... are to be closed as soonas the new 
school now being provided is completed." The school referred 
to in both cases is New Headington Infants', near Oxford. 

In October, 1905, after reading the note, I revisited the 
school. The offices were only built in June, 1893. They con- 
sist of two seats under a shed. They face the boys' urinal, 
which is exactly 6 ft. away. There are no doors and no screen. 
The teachers have no office accommodation at all ; the one 
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(intended ?) for their convenience is never used. The pump 
belongs to the house attached to the school. The water is 
unfit to drink. The new school had not been begun. The 
teachers did not know whether even the plans had yet been 
approved. The log-book entries condemn the offices (see 
April 11, 1902; March 30, 1903). Mr. Morant’s notes are 
therefore misleading, while my own words are perfectly ac- 
curate. 

On page 55 Mr. Morant makes an equally extraordinary 
denial of facts which can be verified. I complain of the stand- 
ing imposed on infants, and quote the case of Eynsham Board 
Infants’ School, Oxon. Mr. Morant says: “ No such provision 
Is, or was, on the time-table of the school named, so far as the 
Board of Education can discover.” I must point out that time- 
tables never state whether the subjects mentioned are taken 
sitting or standing ; but certain subjects (such as drill) are 


always taken standing up. When, therefore, a time-table men- ` 


tions such subjects, one may legitimately say they provide for 
“standing up.” Old time-tables are seldom retained. I 
ceased to visit the school some three years ago. I made long 
log-book entries here ; and asked for copies of them this October. 
The Inspector of the district refused to instruct or request the 
mistress to give them to me, and the mistress herself declined 
to send them: but, as she said Mr. Davidson, H.M.I., had got 
copies of them, he probably took these quite lately;: in this 
case the Board of Education are fully aware of their contents. 
I request that some further effort be made to see the entries of 
which I speak. 

On page 39, note 2, Mr. Morant again denies facts which can 
be tested. I say: “thousands of children are using seats that 
are too high or too low for them." Mr. Morant says: “ This 
statement cannot be accepted as true of the area under con- 
sideration.” The area is Manchester. I call a seat too high 
if the heel of a child's foot cannot reach the floor, and the seat 
too low if (a) the shoulder has to be hunched up when writing, 
(5) if the child sits on its own foot to raise itself, or (c) has to 
stand up to write comfortably. On page 47 Mr. Morant says: 
* No report to this effect can be found in the official records f 
the school." There is a lack of candour in such a criticism. 
Mr. Morant must know that I refer to a report in the log book. 
The school is St. Alban's, R.C., Manchester. | 

With reference to page 42, (1) I must add that the Manchester 
Education Committee employed ten Inspectors. Counting my- 
self, the Government employed seven—total seventeen. I need 
only add that I have forwarded a fuller statement, covering all 
the questions raised by the notes, to the Board of Education, 
with the request that the next edition of the * Reports" shall 
also contain my reply, and I close with some notes on the 
position of Women Inspectors. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that Mr. Morant has en- 
tirely altered the status of Women Inspectors. Up to February, 
)904, they ranked with men Junior Inspectors and did the same 
work. Mr. Morant issued a minute, which I published in full 
in Educafron,* altering their name from Junior Inspectors to 
Women Inspectors, depriving them of the ordinary chances of 
promotion and employing them rather as special inquirers than 
as inspectors. Their duties, after February, 1904, till the date 
of my resignation, were purely advisory. The new position 
was a difficult one. For instance, I was sent to Manchester to 
advise the Divisional Inspector of my views and to report on 
his schools to Mr. Jackson. The Divisional Inspector had not 
the right to alter my report : he had no option but to send it 
on unaltered to headquarters ; but I have no manner of doubt 
that he and other Inspectors resented the introduction into their 
district of an independent official. Here was some one in a 
totally anomalous relationship, whose views could be expressed 
without the revising process that subordination imposed upon 
the regular staff. 

As regards the teachers who were and are already over 
inspected, the new element of a third critic (belonging neither 
to the usual Government staff nor to the Council inspectorate) 
created far more confusion than confidence. Instead of the 
usual routine type of examiner, I appeared only to care for 
premises, health, and recreation. [f my views had been accepted, 
the teachers who acted upon them would undoubtedly have 
been condemned in the reports written by the usual staff, and 
it was obviously easier to conduct a school on a mechanical 


* See Education, August 25 to November 3, inclusive. 
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system than to try experiments. Moreover, the bad premises 
and the disfavour of public opinion as represented by all-power- 
ful officials would have made any experiments exceedingly 
unpopular. IN 

My own difficulties will not have been in vain if the evils of 
which I speak become sufficiently known for freedom for 
teachers and happiness for the taught to be inaugurated. 
Until, however, infant schools are entirely left to Women 
Inspectors I have myself no faith that any important reforms 
will be carried.—1 am, &c., KATHARINE BATHURST. 


THE PLACE OF GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH TEACHING. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—As a very old member of the Teachers’ Guild and one 
interested in every fresh departure in original educational activity, I 
received with pleasure the notice of the first meeting of the Education 
Society connected with the Guild, and saw with considerable satisfac- 
tion that the subject selected for earliest discussion was English. 
From the syllabus which appeared on the back of the notice I judged 
that the treatment would be exhaustive, and that probably new ideas 
as to method would be put forward and important questions raised, 
which I still hope may be the case at future meetings. I, therefore, 
seeing that outsiders were invited to be present, went on Monday 
evening last, though not, perhaps, even thinking of becoming a 
member. . 

Unfortunately, the ground the opener of the discussion (Mr. C. E. 
Rice) had to cover was so large that but little time was left for real 
discussion, though one or two excellent remarks were made by Mr. 
Cooke and others, and a good suggestion by a lady, whose name I did 
not catch, in reference to the teaching of poetry, which will be carried 
out in a series of experiments by members of the Society in their own 
classes, and the results given at the next meeting. 

I think little was said by the opener that would not be familiar to 
every experienced teacher of English, but I was extremely sorry, and 
so, I believe, were many present, to hear him declare analysis and 
grammar to be really useless, except as helping to disentangle com- 
plicated sentences in Milton's works, and fitting the pupil to satisfy 
the demand for grammatical knowledge made by the teacher of any 
foreign language. Surely logical grammar is a very important branch 
of English, and the study of it, together with analysis, not only an 
excellent mental training, but also one of the means of cultivating that 
pure and good style in speech and writing at present apparently so little 
required of even the orator. novelist, and newspaper writer. Further, 
admitting that we can be drilled to speak and write well without them, 
this is but drill; and we can neither explain our ground of preference 
for one over another structure, nor modify or improve intelligently 
when we ourselves or others are dissatisfied with the forms used. 
Grammar and analysis are not, as I know from long and varied experi- 
ence, unattractive subjects ; and T am sure many will agece with me 
that it will be an evil day for the English speaking and writing world 
when these branches of English study are abandoned by teachers of 
English, even if then every one should learn Latin at an early age. 
True, though there are good English grammars, those books which 
deal with analysis too often make it needlessly complicated and 
difficult. A good teacher will generally prefer a manual of his own 
construction to Mcrell's or any current one that I know. But analysis 
can be taught hand-in-hand with grammar, both of them almost 
without text-book, though not without well graduated exercises and 
abundant practice. —] am, Sir, yours obediently, 

143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W., 

December 8, 1905. 

[We agree as to the importance of grammar and analysis, but hold 

that they should be kept apart from the literature lesson. —ED.] 


LovisA DREWRY. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION CouNctlL.—The Teachers’ Registration 
Council have just issued the following important notice :—** The 
Board of Education have notified the Teachers’ Registration Council 
that the operation of the temporary or ‘grace’ clause (Regulation 4) 
of the Kegulations for Registration in Column B will be extended until 
July 31, 1906, with the exception of the provision for the Registration oj 
Acad masters and head mistresses at the end of that Regulation. The 
effect of this modification will be that all teachers possessing an acade- 
mic qualification as required by Regulation 4. who complete by the 
above mentioned date the necessary three years’ experience, will be 
eligible to apply for Registration in Column B, provided such applica- 
tions be lodged by July 30, 1906. But head masters and head 
mistresses claiming under the proviso alluded to above must lodge 
applications not later than March §, 1906. Copies of the Regulations 
and Forms to be filled in may be obtained on application to * The 
Registrar, Teachers Registration Council, 49 and 50 Parliament 
Street, London, S. W.' " 
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A ROUMANIAN correspondent asks us for the best authorities on 
Education in Japan. We have to thank Dr. Edwards for furnishing 
us with the following references :—(1) a short article on ‘‘ Things 
Japanese,” by B. H. Chamberlain ; (2) a useful shert summary in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica," Vol. XXIX., contributed by F. Brinkley ; 
(3) an article by Count Okuma on *' Japan by the Japanese," com- 
piled by A. Stead ; (4) for the training of the Samurai class, read 
“ Bushido," by Prof. Nitobe, and certain chapters in ''Japan: an 
Interpretation," by Lafcadio Hearn ; (5) Reports and Statistics pub- 
lihed by the Minister of State tor Education (Tokyo) ; (6) biblio- 
graphy, see ** Bibliography of Japan," by F. von Wenckstern. 


Sır WILLIAM ANSON has accepted the position of President of the 
Association of Technical Institutions for next year, in succession to Sir 
Philip Magnus. The annual meeting of the Association will be held 
at the Fishmongers’ Hall on January 26 and 27, 1906. 


UNDER the heading ** This Sorry Scheme,” the Schoolmaster has a 
long and wholly eulogistic review of ** Let Youth but know."  ** Every 
line is anvilled out with sincerity and conviction"; the charge is proved 
"ab ovo usque ad mala." Like Thackeray, ‘‘I don't presume to 
criticize” ; and yet I think that, if the reviewer but knew, he would not 
have written of ** T. B., Mr. A. C. Benson, and ‘ Kappa’” as ** men who 
write with a full inside knowledge" of the great public schools. A 
parallel would be to quote Anthony Hope, Mr. A. H. Hawkins, and 
Mr. Henry James as writers with a full inside knowledge of the phi!o- 
sophy of marriage. 


DR. MACNAMARA treats his readers to a Christmas supplement of 
‘School Humour." All is fish that comes to his net—real wit and 
wisdom from the mouths of babes and sucklings, some hoary chestnuts, 
some unconscious profanities which we could have spared, and a few 
charming juvenile essays, none the worse because there is no pretence 
of humour in them. We borrow one delightful parent's letter, too 
good, we fear, to be genuine :—‘‘ Sir, will you please for the future give 
my boy sum easier somes to do at night? This is what he brought 
home to or three nites back : If fore gallins of bere will fill thirty-to 
int bottles, how many pint and a-half bottles will nine gallins fill ? 
ell, we tried, and could not make anything of it at all, and my boy 
cried and said he didn't dare go back in the morning without doin' it ; 
so I had to go and buy a nine gallin cask of bere, which I could ill 
afford to do, and then we went and borrowed a lot of wine bottles, 
besides a few we had by us. Well, we emptied the cask into the 
bottles, and then counted them, and there were nineteen, and my boy 
put the number down for an answer. Idon't know whether it is rite 
or not as we spilt sum while doing it. P.S.—Please let the next some 

in water as [ am not able to buy any more bere." 


MR. E. G. A. HoLMEs, who has been appointed Chief Inspector of 
Elementary Schools, in place of Mr. Cyril Jackson (resigned), is not 
only a distinguished Oxford man, but a poet and a critic of poetry. 
Full, but not more than full, justice was done to his essay: ** What is 
Poetry?" on its appearance in 1898 in a review contributed to this 
Journal by the late Prof. Meiklejohn. : 


MR. A. H. D. ACLAND, at a Conference called by the Education 
Committee of the West Riding County Council, pointed out that the 
effect of the Board of Education's Minute on children under five would 
be to mulct every Local Authority that determined to keep their 
infants in their schools. He calculated that in the West Riding the 
fine would amount to a sum equal to a rate of 3{d. in the £. 


,,A CORRESPONDENT sends us two quotations, with a comment, from 
Dick Pentreath,” i | by Katherine Tynan : 
ick Pentreath,” a recently published novel by Katherine Tynan : 


Page 309: ‘‘ Hilda is only sixteen. She goes up to Newn- 
In the autumn. . . . Her ambition is to come out near the 
oe the Classical Tripos. . . ." 
age 336: ''Hilda did, indeed, achieve the summit of her 
desires, and came out bracketed with the Third Wrangler." 
Have the authorities at Newnham ever admitted any girl under 
eighteen? Probably not. But Third Wrangler in the Classical Tripos 
5 delicious at any age. 


= WHAT misfortune then happened to Bishop Odo ?"—*' He went 
blind."— Where do you find that ?"—** Please, Sir, book says so: 
[pointing triumphantly] ‘Odo was then deprived of his see.’ "— 
'* Etonian " in Spectator. 


THE following definition has just come under my notice while cor- 
recting an examination paper :—'* An irregular verb may have all its 


moods, tenses, &c., but it does not always keep its route [szc]."— 
D. G. L. 


IN the Schools of the Empire Shooting Match Charterhouse was 
again the winner, with a score of 477. Harrow came second with 473; 
then, in order, Bedford, Bradfield, Uppingham. Winchester was 
thirteenth and Eton twentieth. Eighty schools competed—44 in Great 
Britain and 36 in the Colonies. 


THE Training Colleges’ Association held their fourteenth annual 
meeting on December 19. The President for 1906 (the Rev. J. W. 
Thomas), in his address, regretted the threatened exclusion of children 
under five from school, and the abolition of the old system of pupil- 
teacherships. As to preparation for a University degree at the training 
colleges, the Board did not appear as yet to have made up its mind 
whether to encourage it or not. He highly approved the Board’s 
official ** Handbook of Educational Theory.” Miss Ravenhill read a 
paper on ** Methods of Hygiene Study in Training Colleges." 


Mr. ARTHUR ELAM HAIGH, who died on December 20 at Oxford 
after a brief illness, will be chiefly remembered by his two standard 
works, ** The Attic Theatre" and ‘‘ The Tragic Drama of the Greeks," 
which superseded the text-book of our youth, Donaldson’s ‘‘ Theatre 
of the Greeks.” A brilliant career as an undergraduate was crowned 
by a Fellowship at Hertford College, and for twenty-seven years 
Mr. Haigh was among the most energetic and capable of college tutors. 


Str JOHN Gorst is standing as an independent candidate, and we 
looked to his address for a lead on education reform, but we find 
nothing but conservative optimism. The present principle of religious 
instruction in our elementary schools **is put into practice without 
friction or complaint to the great advantage and contentment of the 
people," and he will do his utmost ** to defend the Church of England 
and her schools against all attacks." No friction from passive re- 
sisters, no discontent in Wales ! 


Tue High Commissioner for New Zealand has received a cablegram 
from his Government that Miss Dorothy Fitch has been selected to fill 
the "new post of kindergarten teacher and mistress at the Training 
College and Kindergarten to be opened by the Board of Education, 
Wellington, New Zealand. Her duties will commence on April 1, 
1906. Miss Fitch has been for some years the successful head of the 
Kindergarten Department attached to the Home and Colonial School 
Society s Kindergarten Training College at Highbury Hill, N. The 
post is an important and a remunerative one, and the competition for it 
was keen. 


Mr. RICHARD LESTER AGER, assistant master in Bishop’s Stortford 
College, has been appointed Head Master of Tettenhall College. 


LorpD Roberts will deliver an address to the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Assistant Masters at their Annual Meeting to be held at 
St. Paul's School on January 5 at 3 p.m. 


“THE Blot on British Games" is an article in C. B. Fry's 
Magazine for January that all educators should read. Briefly, Mr. Fry 
urges that rifle-shooting should take its place among national sports 
on a level with cricket and football. The way in which this is to be 
effected he will expound in future articles. We are heartily in 
sympathy with the proposal, which, as Mr. Fry is careful to explain, 
savours in no way of militarism. In Switzerland, the most pacifie 
country of Europe, rifle-shooting is the one national sport. 


THOUGH the new Cabinet, as compared with the last, is distinctly 
democratic, yet the majority of its members were educated at the great 
public schools and the Universities. There are eight Oxford men (four 
from Balliol College) and five Cambridge men (four from Trinity 
College), while the Scotch Universities can claim a share in three. Of 
the public schools, Eton (as usual) heads the list, with three; Harrow, 
Cheltenham, and Edinburgh Academy have two each; Winchester, 
Clifton, Wellington College, the City of London School, and Glasgow 
High School have one apiece. Two members hail from the publie 
elementary schools. 


A FRIEND of Sir Richard Jebb sends us an anecdote worth relat- 
ing :—'' I had the pleasure of introducing Jebb, when he was an 
undergraduate, to Thackeray. It was at Evans's, in Covent Garden, 
where the great man had come after a Charterhouse dinner. Thacke- 
ray's first words were: ‘Take off your hat, man; I want to see that 
wonderful head." Jebb obeyed ; but he was covered with confusion, 
and that night was dumb. Thackeray, however, mode it up by invit- 
ing him to dinner, and they becauie the best of iriends.” 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


A recent Ministerial circular calls the attention of head masters of 
lycées to the advantages of the tours organized for 
the pupils of secondary schools by the Club Alpin. 
Supported by a large number of teachers, and quite 
disintercsted in its action, it has during the last twenty-eight years 
arranged some hundreds of excursions not only in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, but also in the departments and abroad. Many of the school 
* caravans,” as they are called, have visited Germany, England, 
Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, and have even traversed Algeria and 
Tunis. The Minister of Public Instruction is convinced that the 
journeys have done much to increase the knowledge and develop the 
muscles of French boys. We have often wished that something of 
the kind could be set on foot for our own youngsters, that they might 
learn at least how £o travel. It is an art in which Englishmen at present 
are not considered to excel. 


Since there is in the air a disposition to revive the questions when 
and for how long school holidays should be, we set 
down the conclusions to which the Second Congress 
for Scholastic Hygiene came. The duration of 
the long holidays ought not to be less than two months. The congés at 
New Year and Easter could neither be suppressed nor diminished with- 
out inconvenience ; the former should be at least for a week, the latter 
for a fortnight. The dates of the beginning and the end of the long 
holidays might well be fixed by the head masters after consultation with 
the teachers and with the medical authorities—that is to say, it is a 
matter to be determined locally. The Congress, however, looks 
forward to the time when schools shall be closed from July 14 to 
October 1. Meanwhile, the prize distribution might be held on 
July 14, and parents be free to take their children away then, even with 
the school remaining at work. It is a suggestion very characteristic of 
hygienists. Yet it is interesting to know that French opinion favours 
a solid vacation of two, or even two and a half, months in the hottest 
part of the year, with, as it were, ‘‘ trimmings” at the New Year and 
Easter. 


Olub Alpin. 


Holidays. 


GERMANY. 


We have already nd the time-tables of the Gymnasium and 

the Aealgymnasium. Let us now, for the sake of 
completeness, give that of the OfberrealscAude, the 
third of the three higher schools of Germany. The 
scheme that we choose is the Prussian. To explanations already given 
we add that a bracket implies a certain freedom of action in the limits 


The 
Oberrealschule. 


indicated. Thus ‘‘ German and Historical Stories, d 5” means that, 
if it be found convenient, three hours may be devoted to German and 
two to Stories, or other distributions of time made, provided that the total 
of five hours is maintained. Our readers will observe that Latin has 
now vanished as well as Greek, the Oderrealschule being the modern 
school, from which the ancient humanities are banished wholly, whilst 
the elements of literary culture are sought in living tongues. But in 
the cases of all three schools the time-table itself is a sufficient indication 
of the character of the school in question, and serves in place of a 


definition. What an Overrealschule is will be clear enough from its 
Lehrplan : 
Hours a Weck. 
S E | 
O. ,U. O. U 

Vh ANS Ee IIE. Ap. qd qno pl 

Em xri uL a c i eu cd 
Religion............ (3 qa e P PR. 2 2 2.135 

German and His- 4|, 3 | | | | ! 
torical Stories ts 34 4 3 | 3 | 3 4,4 (3 
French ............ 6 6 6 6 6 5| 4| 4) 41,47 

English ............ be eren Wo) | POINT 
ng | | 5.4/4) 4) 4j 4j 25 
History eoe e — 3 2 292 34 3 3 18 
Geography.. ...... 2: 2 2 2° 2 1 I I t 44 

Arithmetic and | | | | 
Mathematics 5 5 6 6 5 5 5 5 5 47 
Natural Science... 2 2 2 2 4:6 6 6 6 36 
Writing ............ A M Se re, a l e 
Freeh'd Drawing — 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 16 
Total 25 25!29 30 30 30 3! 3I 31 262 


ercises, singing, &c., the burden here laid on a pupil 
is tolerably heavy. As will be secn, French and 
Mathematics form the heaviest part of it. With 
respect to German, that is to say the mother language, we allow our- 


How German 
fares. 


selves to make a few remarks on the manner in which it is taught. 
In old times the one qualification for teaching English in an English 
school was ignorance of classics and mathematics ; with regard to the 
present day we elect to say nothing. Now hear what the Prussians 
lay down: *''German is to be ranked with religion and history as one 
of the subjects educationally most important. The end proposed for 
the instruction is difficult to attain and can only be reached by teachers 
who, with a deep understanding of our language and history, with an 
enthusiasm for the treasures of our literature, and with patriotism in 
their hearts, can train the young to appreciate the German tongue, 
German nationality, and the intellectual achievements of the German 
race.” Every nation teaches its own greatness for the sake of its own 
safety. Let us get to details. Grammar is a subject of instruction from 
the lowest form to Odertertia inclusive. The instruction in it aims at 
enabling the pupil to solve cases of doubt and to understand the structure 
and development of his native language. The written exercises are at 
first simply dictation ; then reproductions of matter read at home or in 
class; then (from Untertertia upwards) regular essays. For these last 
subjects are taken from the work of the formin German, or from history 
or from the French or English books read. At all stages some help in the 
making of the compositions is affcrded, but in such a way that the boys 
learn by degrees to find for themselves the proper thoughts and the 
sequence in which they should be expressed. Sound German is 
insisted on not only in these essays, corrected often, as we can our- 
selves testify, with the most laborious care, but also in the written 
translations and in oral work. In order to cultivate the patriotic 
sentiment German instruction zs drought into the closest possible con- 
nexion with instruction in history. Saga, made vivid in the German 
lessons, prepares the way for history, which, again, is continuously 
illuminated by the study of literature. In the lower and middle forms 
poems are read by the teacher, who then makes the necessary comment 
on matters of language and fact, and lastly discusses with his boys the 
several thoughts and the meaning of the whole. An exercise par- 
ticularly recommended is a comparison of poems that treat of the same 
subject. The highest forms study plays or long poems as literature 
(not for the sake of etymologies or allusions). Prose-reading goes on 
at all stages. It is so ordered as to enlarge the sphere of thought and 
to make the pupil ready for introduction to philosophy, the rudiments 
of which are generally taught in Prima. In all reading, whether of 
prose or poetry, the chief end pursued is that discussion and reflection 
shall lead to a full understanding of what is read. 


All that has been said about the teaching of German in the eec 
schule applies also to the Gymnasium and the 
M UL ORMM [RN LIB But we léave the schools in order 
to touch on another topic. It has been frequently 
suggested in this column that the true desire of the great manufacturing 
centres in England is toward polytechnics or technical Hochschulen, 
not towards Universities. Let us bring out what a technical Hochschule 
is by stating what a technical Hochschule teaches. That at Berlin has 
sections for:—(1) architecture; (2) civil engineering ; (3) machine 
construction ; (4) ship-building and marine engineering ; (5) chemistry 
and metallurgy; (6) general sciences, particularly mathematics and 
the natural sciences. At Karlsruhe there is a special department for 
forestry, perhaps the most important of sciences in Baden. Other 
polytechnics lay stress on agriculture ; many concern themselves with 
art as well as with science. All these institutions rank with the 
Universities as Hochschulen, and are attended by students of the same 
age. Now, do Bolton and West Bromwich want polytechnics, or local 
machinery for the teaching of higher Latin composition and Greek 
philosophy ? 


AUSTRALIA. 


Educational progress in Australia, especially in the direction of in. 
creasing the efficiency of Government-aided schools and Universities, 
has shown no sign of amendment during the last three months. In 
New South Wales, the University of Sydney has perfected its 
machinery for improved science teaching, and is now engaged in 
launching a scheme by which the absence of an Australian Military 
College will to some extent be atoned for. The University has under- 
taken to endow a chair at the cost of £800 a year, so as to provide for 
the higher education of young Australians who seek commissions in 
the Imperial or the Australian military forces. The Australian 
Minister of Defence has warmly welcomed the scheme, and has 
arranged for two of his expert officers to lecture, under the directions of 
an imported military professor, on special branches of defence subjects. 
The Chancellor of the Sydney University, Sir Norman McLaurin, has 
thrown himself heart and soul into this embryo Sandhurst proposal, 
and the whole project has been received as a gratifying testimony to 
the determination of Australians to make a beginning in the direction 
of being self-sufficing in the matter of military education. 

In New South Wales a new scheme for training teachers in the 
State public schools has been put forward by the Carruthers Govern- 
ment, acting on the advice of the two experts who were despatched by 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S LIST. 


H.M.L8. writes of Horace Marshall & Son's books :— 
* The specimens you send me from time to time always please me. 
There is a rich refinement about them, and they are genuinely 


educational," i 


THE CARMELITE CLASSICS. 


" We have already spoken favourably of the ‘Carmelite Classics’ as fulfilling a 
definite and original aim in a suitable and capable way.”"—School World. 


This Series aims at providing Standard English texts at a low price, of attractive 
appearance, and containing a minimum of editorial matter. Such notes as occur 
refer only to such matters as pupils of school age could not be expected to know or 
to think out for themselves; and, when quotations from Greek or Latin authors 
occur, they are given in standard English translations. he prices range from 3d. 
to in the smaller series, and from 10d. to 1s. 6d. in the larger series. 


IX. Small Series. 


LAYS OF ANOIBNT BOMB. Edited by N. L. Frazer, B.A., of the 
Whitgift School, Croydon. Cloth, price 8d. 
MILTON—L'ALLEGRO AND IL PBNSBEOSO. Edited by C. L. 
THOMSON. Paper, price 4d. 
MILTON—COMUS. Edited by C. T. Oxions, M.A. Cloth, price 8d. 
MILTON—SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by C. T. Onions, M.A. 


Cloth, price 8d. 

MILTON—LYCIDAS AND THE BONNETS. Edited by N. L. 
Frazer, B.A. Paper, price 3d. 
GOLDSMITH — TEE TRAVELLER AND EBTALIATION. 
Edited by N. L. Frazer, B.A. Paper, pner 4d. 
GOLDSMITH— THE DESERTED VILLAGE. Edited by C. T. 
Paper, price £e 


Onions, M.A. ° 
COLERIDGE —THB ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by N. 
Paper, price 44. 


Frazer, B.A. 
CHAUCER — PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
Edited by C. T. Oxioxs, M.A. Cloth, price 8d. 


MACAULAY—LIPE OF GOLDSMITH. Edited by N. L. Frazer, B.A. 


Paper, price 3d. 

MACAULAY-—LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by N. uar. Sd 

oth, price 8d. 

SHELLEY—ADONAIS. Edited by N. L. Frazer, B.A. Paper, price 3d. 
QRAY—BLBGY AND ODES. Edited by N. L. Frazer, B.A. 

Paper, price 4d. 


From Bolton comes the following appreciation :— 
“ You may be interested to know that I have taken the opportunity 

to draw the attention of His Majesty's Inspectors to the merits and 
suitability, as well as to the great attractiveness, of your series. . . . 
There is a great field of usefulness for books so skilfully edited and 


printed. 


THE GARMELITE CLASSICS—(continucd). 


Edited by A. G. TunNER (Miss AGNES 


FAUSTUS. 
Price 8d. 


II. Large Series. 
SPENSER—FABRIB QUBENE. Book I. Edited by C. L. THomson. 


MARLOWB—DE. 
WARD). 


Specimen booklet post free. Price 1s. 4d. 
SCOTT—LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Edited by INE 
rice s. 


ADAMS, M.A. "MS 


IMPORTANT HISTORY BOOKS. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. L. TuoMsoN, late of 
Somerville College, Oxford, and the Cambridge Training College. 

Part VI. (1689-1820) zs now ready, and completes this useful history for 
young pupils. The author bas made full use of the original authorities in 
writing this history ; and life and colour are given to the narrative by the inclusion 
of literal translations from the Old English Chronicle and close paraphrases of 
the works of contemporary authors. Each part is very fully illustrated. 

The Schoolmasters Yearbook (1905) says of Part V. :—'' Throughout, the 
book gives evidence of Miss Thomson's wide experience, careful research, and sym- 
pathetic treatment, and is quite the best of its kind at present in the market.” 

Price 1s. 6d. 


Part I. (B.c. 330-A.p. 1066). Second Edition. 

Part II. (Usi Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
Part III. (1272-1485). Third Edition. Price 28. Od. 
Part IV. (1485-1603) Third Edition. Price 1s. 64. 
Part e (1603-1689). Price 1s. 6A, 
Part VI. (1689-1820). Price 2s. 64, 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORY. Fully Illustrated. 
British and Old Bnglish Period (55 s.c.-1056 a.p.). By E. J. 
BaLLEv, B.A. Now ready. Price 28g. 
Tudor Period (1487-1603). By N. L. Frazer, B.A. Now ready. Price 9g. 
Stuart Period (1603-1714). By J. W. B. Apams, M.A., Head Master of 
the County School, Tenby. Now ready. Price 28. 6d. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By M. A. Howarp, B.A. Illustrated. Now 
ready. Price 2s. 8d. 


| NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO OVERLOOK THIS LIST. 


MODERN LANGUAGE BOOKS. 
RECITATIONS ET POÉSIES. With Phonetic Transcript (Alphabet de 
l'Association Phonétique Internationale). 
French Mistress at the Queen's College School. With over Sixty Charming 
Pictures by A. M. APPLETON. Price 28. 


LES DEUX FEES AND OTHER FRENCH PLAYS FOR 


LITTLE CHILDEBN. By Vio.eT PartTincton. In Decorated 
Paper Cover. Price Od. 

DES VACANCES A PARIS. By Viotet PARTINGTON. Illustrated. 
Price 18. 6d. 


This is a Second Year reading book in French, describing the adventures of 
à little English girl on a visit to some French relations in Paris. 
LITTLE FRENCH POLK. ByC.T.Owiows, M.A., Author of '' English 
yore Second Edition. Specimen booklet post free. Price 28. 
DEUTSCHE SAGEN. Edited by MARGUEKITE NINET. Price 1s. 6d. 
This reading book in German, adapted for pupils in their third year, contains 
four charming stories, based on medi:eval legends. They are prettily illus- 
trated, and form a very attractive reading book. 


POETRY BOOKS. 


A BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by C. L. THOMSON. Price 1s. 6d. 
Designed to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of the Board of Education 

(first au). Se an booklet post free. 
THE NEW ENGLISH POETRY BOOK. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, 
B.A. A New Selection from English Poetry, from Spenser to Swinburne, with 
a number of Scotch Ballads. Price 18g. 
LITTLE ENGLISH POBMS. Edited by Lerrice THomson, Kinder- 
pren Mistress at the Kensington Gardens School, W. With Designs by the 
itor, Price 1s. 6d. 
This little book contains verses suitable for children in Infant, Kindergarten, 
and Preparatory Schools. They cover a large range of subjects, and many of 
o them Y pe pprodtably used in connection with object and natural history lessons. 
ARMIN EITANNWIAE. A New Collection of Historical Poetry. 
s Edited by C. L. THomson. Second Edition. Price 2s. 
ELEOTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. Edited by E. E. SrgiGur, 
B.A. With an Introduction by Dr. Eowarp CAinRD, Master of Balliol College. 
SEL Price 1s. 
ECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. Edited by E. E. Speicut, B.A. 
With an Introduction by |Miss A. J. Cooper, and Frontispiece by G. F. 
ATTS, R.A, 7 - — "s Price 18. 


in Sie BM 

THE TEMPLE EBOITBR. Edited by E. E. Sreicut, B.A. A new 
collection of Serious and Humorous Verse Suitable for Recitation. In Illus- 
trated Cover. Price 1s. 


On receipt of your post card, we will send, post free, 


Edited by Viorgr PARTINGTON, | 


LITERARY READING BOOKS. 


HAKLUYT'S BNGLISH VOYAGES. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A., 
F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM. Illustrated 
by R. MoRTON NANCE. Specimen booklet post free. Price 92g. 8d. 

SBLECTIONS FROM PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF MEXIOO. 
Edited by A. S. Lamprey, B.A., of the Maidstone Grammar School, formerly 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Specimen booklet 

ost free. Price 1s. 3d. 

SELECTIONS FROM PEBSCOTT'S CONQUEST OF PERU. 
Edited by A. S. Lamprey, B.A. Specimen booklet post free. Price 18g. 3d. 

STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN SAGAS. Edited by A. F. 
Major and E. E. Speicut. With Illustrations by W. G. CorriNGwoobp, 
M.A., and R. Morton Nance. Specimen booklet post free. Price 98s. 6d. 

TALES FROM THE FAERIE QUEBENE. Edited by C. L. Tuomson, 
Examiner and Occasional Inspector to the Central Welsh Board. Illustrated 
by HELEN STRATTON. Specimen booklet post free. Price 2s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS PROM THE MORTE D’ARTHUR OF SIE 
THOMAS MALORY. Edited for the use of Schools by C. L. THOMSON. 
With Twelve Illustrations by HELEN STRATTON. Second Edition, Price 28., 
or in Cloth Gilt, Picture Cover. Specimen booklet post free. Price 28. 8d. 

BSELBOTIONS FROM BEBNEBS’ EANSLATION OF 
FROISSART'S CHRONICLES. Edited for the use of Schools by 
Norman L. Frazer, B.A., Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. With Twelve 
Illustrations by A. DUDLEY. Price 28. 

STORIES PROM CHAUOSR. Arranged for Children by C. L. THomson. 
With many Illustrations and Designs by M. THomson. Second Edition. 
Specimen booklet post free. Price 18s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE READERS. | 


Write for full List 
and particulars 
of these Valuabh 
Readers. 


(For Junior Pupils.) 


THE TEMPLE READERS. 


A PIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. by C. L. 
THoMsoN. Part f. (to Wycliffe and Langland) and Part II. (from Chaucer 
to Lyndsay) mow ready. 28. per volume. Fully Illustrated, with reproduc- 
tions from contemporary MSS. (of which transcripts are given), Portraits, &«., 
and containing many va]uable illustrative extracts. 


THE MAGIC HOOK AND OTHER PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
By Marion LINKLATER THOMSON. Illustrated with Designs for costumes. 
Price 18. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, SPECIMEN BOOKLETS, NEW LISTS. 
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the See Government to tour the world in the interest of Australian 
elementary education. The scheme provides for the opening in 
February next of a day training college sufficiently large to accommo- 
date 170 students at a time in premises within the University grounds. 
The training college embraces fully organized kindergarten, manual 
training, domestic science, and Nature study departments, and is to 
work in harmony with the agricultural college at Richmond. The 
training course will extend over two years, the minimum age for 
admission of pupil-teachers being seventeen. The State Government has 
arranged for a number of scholarships to be made available for the 
poorer pupil-teachers each year. The value of the scholarships is 
mall: viz, £20 a yeap, but is sufficient to meet the needs of every 
deserving class. 

An important minor change in the education system of the State of 
Victoria has been proposed by the Minister of Education in relation to 
the old trouble of truancy. The existing law allows absence from 
school during 25 per cent. of tbe days of the quarter, without any 
necessity of showing reasonable excuse. The result has been that 
truancy and non-attendance are the rule in many districts. The pro- 
posal now is that every child must attend eight school meetings out of 
ten per weck. That is practically eight half days during the five school 
days of a week. It does not follow that neglect to comply with this 
law will necessarily involve prosecution, but the provision will render 
it possible for the State truant officers to proceed against the parents of 
a child who is observed loitering in the streets on two successive 
days. 

Tt will interest followers of Froebel to learn that the free kinder- 
garten movement is extending from Sydney to the capital cities of the 
other five Australian States. Very successful meetings have been held 
in Adelaide and Melbourne in promotion of kindergarten extension. 
A great teachers’ conference at Adelaide, held in September, greatly 
stimulated this development of educational work on behalf of the 
very young. Miss Newton, the chief director of free kindergartens 
in Sydney, who has been acting as a sort of Froebelian missionary, 
has generated enthusiasm wherever she has addressed meetings. It is 

robable that the next centres of free kindergarten in Victoria will be 
Kew and Richmond, suburbs of Melbourne representing the very 
poles of the social globe. If experiments there prove successful, a 
rapid extension is bound to take place in other parts of the State. 

The Anglican Church in Australia moves very slowly in educational 
matters, and is only just realizing that in the future it must depend 
for its success, in a country that is becoming nationalist in sentiment 
very rapidly, upon the Australian trained rather than the imported 
clergyman. However, the bishops of the various States have at last 
decided on the establishment of a central training home in connexion 
with the Australian College of Theology, which is at present an ex- 
amining, and not a teaching, body. The nucleus of this home has been 
found in the building of a clergy house at Ferntree Gully, one of the 
prettiest woodland holiday resorts in the State of Victoria. This 


clergy house, the first of its kind in the State, was opened on October | 


17, by the Archbishop of Melbourne and the State Governor. It is a 
very modest building of jarrah timber, with only just the necessary 
rooms for the accommodation of six or seven men, with a small chapel 
attached. The students are to combine theological and literary 
training with missionary work in some eighteen country centres around 
the Ferntree Gully. 

Modern languages enthusiasts in Great Britain will learn with 
pleasure that their cause prospers in the Commonwealth. The classi- 
cal schools each year are more and more confined to the sphere of work 
bounded by the professions of the law, the Church, and pedagogy. 
Everywhere the obligation to learn Latin and Greek is being'removed 
and even in the sphere of medical training the Latinists are suffering 
defeat. Dr. J. W. Barrett, one of the most influential of Australian 
medical men, pointed out in an Argus interview a few wecks ago that 
the Faculty BE Medicine at Melbourne University has now before it a 
proposal to make German a compulsory subject at Matriculation in the 
case of medical students. He hinted that the Council of the Univer- 
sity would probably adopt itin a partial form. Of course the faculty 
cannot substitute German for Latin, because the Council of Medical 
Education in Great Britain insists on Latin as a compulsory subject. 
Still the trend of opinion to which Dr. Barrett calls attention may be 
taken as characteristic of the leaders in medical science throughout 
Australia. 


UNITED STATES. 


Who, in general, should examine boys? And who should conduct, 
in particular, the tinal school examination, by what 
name soever called? The Germans pronounce in 
favour of the teacher—subjecting him, however, to 
some measure of control. We in England obtain a judyiment from 
without, not always with satisfactory resulis; for your outside 
examiner is prone to go beyond the field at which you profess to have 
laboured. The American College Entrance Examination Board of the 
Middle States and Maryland, founded to secure uniformity in the 


Who should 
Examine ? 
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requirements of boys leaving school for (the American) college, com- 
bines the German principle with the English. Under the Board's 
system no paper may be set as a test of fitness for admission to college 
unless it has been approved by a representative of the secondary 
schools concerned, and the actual examiners are to include secondary- 
school teachers as well as college professors. This method of what 
we may term joint examination has now been used tor five years with 
much success. The total number of candidates examined in 1901 was 
973; by 1905 it has risen to 2,077. Moreover, the uniformity sought 
is being reached. Not only are the colleges that belong to the Board 
abandoning their separate examinations, but other institutions are also 
bringing their requirements into harmony with those that it formulates. 


The Elementary School Teacher for October has a useful article on 
** The Correlation of Mathematics and Physics.” 


ud HP The writer contends, with much justice, that more 
Physics. use of experiment and observation should be made 


in the teaching of mathematics, and explains how 
experimenta] work is so employed in Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 
We quote a few septences in the hope that they may contain some 
germ of suggestion for our matheinatical readers. ‘‘ There are certain 
experiments usually performed in the physics laboratory that are really 
mathematical in form. But little physical knowledge is needed for 
their performance. A number of these are now performed in our 
mathematical classes ; credit is given for reports upon them by both 
the departments of mathematics and physics. It is not so much the 
urpose to teach physics as to teach mathematics in a setting of physics. 
n the beginning algebra class the balance and lever are used ; observa- 
tions on the movement of a street car are made. The law of falling 
bodies, s = 3 2/*, is tested by a stone dropped from the tower. Heights 
and distances are calculated and then actually measured. This gives 
confidence in mathemgtical processes and control in their application. 
In the second year, devoted expecially to geometry, the work is a little 
more serious. Careful reports are required on about thirty experiments, 
chosen because of the geometrical ideas involved. Among these may 
be mentioned reflection of light and formation of images in plane 
mirrors, refraction of light by prism, composition and resolution of 
forces, and inclined plane, involving use of trigonometric functions. 
The same care and accuracy that are demanded in the physics labor- 
atory are insisted upon. From this kind of work the student gets a 
more real and intimate hold on the meaning of geometric and algebraic 
truth." 


How far such experiments as those indicated may properly be intro- 
The nolonos duced into mathematical instruction is a question 
of Home-making. 2bout which diversity of opinion may legitimately 
exist. Yet that the lack or insufficiency of attempts 
at correlation is the great defect of education as it is now practised in 
England will be least disputed by the best informed. But our business 
here is with American, not with English, affairs. How to make a 
home, at least, is a matter in which English women are deemed un- 
rivalled. At the School of Domestic Arts and Sciences in Chicago a 
course for teaching it as a science has been established. At the 
close of the year diplomas will be awarded to those who have 
completed the work, which will include cooking, sewing, hygiene, 
home economics, serving, sanitation, ventilation, marketing, and 
household decoration. The course in home economics deals with 
the following subjects :—location of house, ventilation and sanitary 
arrangement; general arrangement of the house; best environment 
for laundry, kitchen, and bedrooms; laundry and kitchen appoint. 
ments ; methods of work ; uses of chemicals as cleansing agents ; hand- 
ling of delicate fabrics in the laundry; methods of treating clothes ; 
removal of stains from grass; fruit ; iron-rust ; tea and cctiee; manu- 
facture and application of soaps, washing compounds, bluings ; general 
care of entire house; relation of mistress and maid. 


Itis an extensive list of subjects; among them we are slightly astonished 
to see marketing, which we had supposed to come to 
women by nature. But the special training for 
woman is to begin after she has received the same 
general education as man. At least, so Prof. Kate Gordon, of Mount 
Holyoke College, would contend. Ata recent meeting held at Boston 
she spoke thus: ‘fA woman's education, like a man's education, 
should fit her to take an intelligent choice of a life occupation. There 
are probably some mental distinctions between the sexes, but they are 
certainly pretty dithcult to determine. Shall we have a * Mrs. Brown- 
ing for Men’? Must we edit a * Woman's Bible’ or ‘The Ladies’ 
own Shakespeare’? The education of a woman should not differ from 
that of a man until after she becomes engaged to be married. The 
ditference would not involve any change in school or college. The 
most certain way of securing to men and women an identity of 
opportunity is the co-educational plan. I believe that co-education 
helps to correct the faults of both sexes. To the fear that women may 
be coarsened by the association, or the men made less manly, I am 
inclined to reply that, if the men and women are fit to marry one 
another, they are fit to go to school together." 
(Cor tiuued on f age 32.) 
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Mr. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Ready on January 12th. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENTAIRE. 


By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., 
Senior French Master at the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 
With Exercises. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


An Elementary French Grammar on modern lines, written entirely in French, and intended for the use of scholars up to 14 or 15 years of age. 
IN USE AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGES AT OSBORNE AND DARTMOUTH. 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 


By JOHN THOMPSON, M.A., 
Formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; Senior Classical Master at the High Schowl, Dublin. 
Part I._ACOIDENOB, 1s. 6d. Part II.-SYNTAX, ls. Gd. COMPLETE, with full Indexes, 3s. 


' The object of this book is to give in a form suitable for beginners the elements of Greek Grammar. Owing to the great importance of the appeal 
to the eye in the case of young students, special attention has been paid to the type and arrangement of the printed matter. Attic Greek only has 
been included, and the usages of poetry distinguished throughout from those of prose. Unnecessary and unusual forms have been left out, and the 
author has endeavoured to state all the requisite facts both of accidence and syntax in the clearest possible manner. At the same time advantage has 
been taken of the developments of modern scholarship, so that the work may be thoroughly up to date. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


REVISED EDITIONS. 
Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 


WITH A SEPARATE DICTIONARY OF PROPER NAMES, TABLES OF . Woodcuts. IN GREAT PART RE-WRITTEN BY G. E. MARINDIN, M.A,, 
ROMAN MONEYS, &c. Thoroughly revised and in great part re-written. ! sometime Assistant Master at Eton College. 29th Impression. Crown 
Edited by Sik WM. SMITH and T. D. HALL, M.A. The Etymological 8vo, 7S. Od. 


portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman : Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Bio- 


! 

i 

i 

l 
Antiquities. INCORPORATING THE RESULTS OF MODERN RESEARCH. graphy and Geography. IN GREAT PART RE-WRITTEN BY 
Edited by F. WARRE CORNISH, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 


With over 1,100 Illustrations taken from the best examples of Ancient sometime Assistant Master at Eton College. With over 800 Woodcuts. 
Art. Medium 8vo, 21s. Medium Svo, 185. 


MURRAY'S STUDENTS' MANUALS. 


The following volumes in this famous series of historical works have been revised through- 
out and brought into line with recent research and criticism. New illustrations, new 
maps, and new plans have been added, and the books in their present form will be found to 
meet all requirements of modern teachers and students, Illustrated list post. free on 


: application. 

Greece. From the Earliest Times to The Roman Empire from the Estab- 
the Roman Conquest. With Chapters on the History of Litera- lishment of the Empire to the Accession of Commodus, 
ture and Art. Thoroughly revised and in part re-written by G. E. A.D. 180... With Coloured Maps and numerous Hlustrations. By J. B. 
MARINDIN, M.A. With many new Maps and Illustrations. Crown BURY, Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
8vo, 75. Od. 7s. od. 


Rome. From the Earliest Times to the Modern Europe. From the Capture of 


Establishment of the Empire. With Chapters on the History Constantinople by the Turks, 1453, to the Treaty of 
of Literature and Art. By Dean LIDDELL. New and revised Berlin, 1878. By RICHARD LODGE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Edition, incorporating the results of “Modern Research, by P. V. M. Brasenose College, Oxford. 4th. Edition, thoroughly revised. Crown 
BENECKE, M.A, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Coloured 8vo, 7s. Od. 

and other Maps and numerous Illustrations, nearly all prepared for this 


Edition, Cien 590-925 Cd: France. From the Earliest Times to 
Student's Gibbon A History of the the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. JERVIS, M.A. 


A new Edition, thoroughly revised, and in great part re-written, by 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Abridged from the | ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. With 
Original Work. A new and revised Edition in Two Parts, with Maps © a Chapter on Ancient Gaul by F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., Student of 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. each. |o Christ Church, Oxtord. Coloured. Maps, and many new Woodcuts. 
Part I. From the Accession of Commodus to the Death of | Crown 8vo, 7s. Od. 
Justinian. By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Lecturer and late : : : 
Fellow of Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose Manual of English Literature. A His- 
College, Oxford. | tory of English Literature of the chief English Writers 
Part II. From A.D. 565 to the Capture of Constantinople by | founded upon the Manual of Thomas B. Shaw. A new 
the Turks. By J. G. C. ANDERSON, M.A., late Peilow of Lincoln | Edition thoroughly revised. By A. H AMILTON THOMPSON, B.A. 
College Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. of St John's College, Cambridge. With Notes, &c. Crown Svo, 7s. Gd’ 


SMALLER MANUALS. 


Greece. From the Earliest Times to! Rome. From the Earliest Times to the 
the Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps, Plans, and Illustra- Establishment of the Empire. Thoroughly revised by A. H. J. 


GREENIDGE, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With a 

tions. Thoroughly revised by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. Crown 8vo, Supplement; iry Ch: ipter on the Empire to 117 A.D., by G. MIDDLETON, 

6d M A., under the direction of PROF. W. M. RAMS. AY, M.A., D.C.L. 
3s. 6d. 


With Coloured M aps, Plans, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBE EMARLE STREET: LONDON, W. 
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CAPE COLONY. 


Very wisely the Education Department takes measures to provide 
instruetion in kindergarten methods for such as 
desire it. Thus arrangements have been made for 
holding teachers’ kindergarten classes during the 
early part of 1906, at Mossel Bay, Knysna, Beaufort West, Kimberley, 
Ceres, or Malmesbury. The classes, which are free to teachers in State- 
aided schools, prepare for the work of the kindergarten examination in 
December, and will be held every school day from four to six o'clock. 
The course lasts about a month. 


Whether the Education Authority is equally wise in preferring day 
` schools to boarding schools we will not say. At 
any rate it has no doubts on the subject. *''The 
best training for a child," declares the official 
Education Gasette, **is to be brought up in a good home and to attend 
a good day school." But, as such a school is not always accessible in 
sparsely populated districts, resort must be had to the private farm 
school—an institution which has often been abused, but which it is 
believed can be made an effective means of education. The conditions 
under which it succeeds are if the single teacher has from five to 


The 
Kindergarten. 


Farm Schools. 


twelve pupils and is — not a young girl or an old and decrepit ** meester ” | 


—but an active and capable certificated governess. At the end of last 
quarter there were 4,172 children attending farm schools, an increase 
of 521 over the attendance in the corresponding quarter of last year, 
from which it appears that the schools play a not inconsiderable part 
in the education of the Colony. One is formed whenever a farmer 
adds to his own children those of his neighbours, and calls in a teacher. 
As to the pleasantness of pursuing learning under such circumstances, 
we quote the language of the Gazette : ** For children between nine 
and thirteen years of age a home on a good farm is Nature's best 
school. The healthful open-air life and the inherent interest and 
variety of farm occupations combine to make it this. Here the boy is 
initiated into and gains an epitomized experience of those immemorial 
arts by which man won his place of dominion in Nature. He learns 
to manage the domestic animals ; he grows acquainted with the crops 
and their seasons ; the crafts of the smith and the carpenter are regarded 
with respect ; and to an even deeper instinct still there is the appeal of 
the charm of wild Nature. There is the long ramble to gather 
flewers, the occasional expedition with the gun, the visiting of the 
traps set for jackals and wild cats, the night hunt against the 
porcupine.”’ : 


INDIA. 
Regulations have been published for the new Training College in 
Traini Bombay :— 
Seoondary erm *I[,.—The Government Training Collegé for 


Teachers in Secondary Schools will be opened in 
the first week of January, 1906, in the building of the Elphinstone 
High School, Bombay. The College will be under a European 
Principal, assisted by a Vice-Principal. 

** [I.—4dmission of Students.—' There will be, in‘ the commence- 
ment, twenty-nine students in the College. Of these twelve will be 
educational employés selected for training from the Government 
secondary schools of the Presidency, and seventeen will be stipendiary 
students selected for training with a view to fill future vacancies in 
Government high and middle schools. There will be two stipends of 
Rs. 50 per mensem each, and fifteen of Rs. 30 per mensem each, pay- 
able throughout the course of training, subject to the following con- 
ditions :— à 

* [II. —The two stipends of Rs. 50 per mensem are reserved for 
selected men who have taken their M.A. degree at the Bombay 
University. The remaining fifteen stipends of Rs. 30 per mensem will 
be given to selected graduates in Arts or Science of the Bombay 
University, but will also be open to men who have taken the M.A. 
degree, provided they are willing to accept the lesser stipend of 
Rs. 30 per mensem and are duly selected. 

*[V.—The seventeen candidates will be, as far as possible, 
selected with due regard to the educational requirements of the four 
divisions of the Presidency and the four main vernacular languages." 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN.—The Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee appointed last March report most favourably on the 
results hitherto attained. Thus in many areas the spread of diphtheria 
can be stopped in a few days, and ringworm has been almost stamped 
out. Attention has been paid to eyesight, and spectacles have been 
provided. On the other hand, the Local Authority does not at present 
attempt treatment of children's defects, and has no power to compel 
the] parents to have these defects remedied. It is plain that the Com- 
mittee, had their reference allowed it, would have recommended com- 
pulsory powers. 
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First Studies of Plant Life ‘has met with such success in the British Isles in its American form as to persuade the publishers 
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» pus way the child is led to appreciate the need for grammatical rules, which are gradually introduced and learned as the occasion 
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that they should think.” 


Athenccum.—'* The volume aims at training the mental faculties of children by arousing their interest and curiosity from 
the start, and inducing them to think for themselves.” 
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"Iregard ' The Mother Tongue’ as an admirable book for beginning the teaching of English through composition." 
'" I do not know of any better method of teaching English than that so carefully developed in ‘The Mother Tongue.’ ’’ 


What Teachers say of Part I. 
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Cassell's New French Dictionary. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


A “ Your ‘New French Dictionary’ is a magnificent 
Eingninosnt book, and a marvel at the price. It will meet every 
Boo difficulty of the young student. I should be doing 
my pupils a great injustice did I not introduce them to this excellent 
work—it will be used here henceforth.’’- JAMES MCCUBBiIN, B.A., 
F.R.S.E., Burgh Academy, Kilsyth, Glasgow. + 7 , 5] . seep 


Excellent In " After careful inspection of your ' New French 


Meet OG Dictionary,' I find it excellent in every respect. It is 
quite up-to-date and very complete, whilst its cheap- 
ness places it within the reach of all. 1 was particularly struck by the 
numerous examples given to show the difíerent meanings of the same 
word ; they have been compiled with much discrimination, and will 
go a long way towards rendering the book both intelligible and at- 
tractive." —J. L. HAREL, B. és L., Wygyeston School, Leicester. ^ 


A Marvel of "Ican say with perfect confidence, after an ex- 


ACCU & amination of several School Dictionaries, that there 
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and the extremely moderate price of the book places it within the 
reach of all."—]. C. NicoL, M.A., The Grammar School, Portsmouth. 


ace , " The careful revision which has been given to it 
gu IS a guar: at it wi i ati 
Dictionary. guarantee that it will retain the reputation of 


alae being one of the most usefal dictionaries in the 
language."—Sir WILLIAM TURNER, K.C.B., Edinburgh University. 
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“Tt appears to have been fully brought up to 
the most recent requirements of modern school 
teichinz."—Hev. A. H. Cooke, M.A., Aldenham 
School. 

A Marvel of 


“The new edition is, indeed, a marvel of cheap- 
Cheapness. 


ness, and will, I trust, meet with the large circulation 
it deserves We shall certainly recommend it here." 
—hRev. A. JAMSON SMITH, M.A., King Edward's Grammar School for 
Boys, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 


e d i “It appears to me to be a very complete work, and 

Work cto especially good in the translation of idioms from 
À both languages: it is marvellously cheap at the re- 

duced price." — MATTHEW H. PEACOCK, M.A., Queen Elizabeth's 

Grammar School, Wakefield. 
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n 18] A d * i s 3 » 1 z ? i 2 bd 
Reliable. some years here, and find it absolutely unique and 


telable.’"—T. F. G. DEXTER, B.A., B.Sc., Finsbury 
P. T. School, Offord Road, Barnsbury. 
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“A most accurate and useful book, and remark- 
ably reasonable in price.” — Rev. Dr. EPPSTEIN, M.A., 
Reading School. 
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and attractively that it may be read right through merely for its interest as a 
straightforward and comprehensive narrative." 
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volume gives a clear and attractive account of the development of English 
literature, and the great name§ connected therewith, not in the form of an 


examination cram- book, but as a simple introduction to the subject. The 
new chapters are the work of Miss Christabel Coleridge. 
English Literature, A First Sketch of. By 


Henry Morcey. Comprising an Account of English Literature 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Date. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 1,099 pages, crown $vo, cloth, 75. 6d. 
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THE 


Ae are on the eve of a General Election, and by the time 

that this number of 77e Journal reaches our readers 
most of them will be engrossed in the political issues of which 
education is an important, but not the main, factor. From that 
issue we must stand aloof, but we may say without prejudice 
that to us the question of Free Trade or Protection seems 
so momentous that it must and should for the time obliterate 
differences on educational policy. 

We may say likewise, without any party bias, that as edu- 
cationists we hope much and fear little from a change of 
Ministry. The late Government gave us the great Act of 1902, 
and we are grateful ; but it is undeniable that since then the 
Board of Education has shown signs of old age and approach- 
ing dissolution—a lack of initiative, an unwillingness to face 
difficulties, a desire to shirk or shift its own responsibilities. 
The Teachers’ Register, School Certificates, Tennre of Teachers, 
Children under Five, East Ham, the West Riding—all these 
headings suggest burning questions on which the Board has 
procrastinated, or temporized, or refused to take action. 

It is therefore that we welcome new blood, and are not sorry 
to exchange for an ornamental President of the Board of Edu- 
cation in the House of Lords a working President in the House 
of Commons. Whatever else he may be, Mr. Birrell is a man 
of high intellectual distinction and of tried ability as an 
organizer. 

One of the penalties of greatness is that youthful indiscre- 
tions are sure to be raked up. The “Letters of Runnymede” 
were flung in Mr. D'Israeli's teeth, and Mr. John Burns is re- 
minded of his dictum that no man in England is worth more 
than 4500a year. Fortunately, Mr. Birrell, though he has spoken 
freely on most subjects, has touched lightly on education, and has 
little or nothing to withdraw. It is true that in an article con- 
tributed to the Educational Record he pronounced it hopeless 
under any Government to attempt to abolish the parsons’ 
schools ; but this article was written before the Act of 1902. 
The important point to note is that Mr. Birrell here pronounces 
himself an out and out opponent of secular education. If only 
as a great classic, the Bible must be retained in our schools. 
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In a subsequent article which appeared in the Zndependen 
Review after the passing of the Act Mr. Birrell reaffirms his 
opinion. “Is nothing ever to be said again in any English 
elementary school of a life hereafter or of judgment to come? 
I should not care to fight an election on that issue." He then 
suggests a compromise. Let the Nonconformists part with the 
Cowper-Temple clause, and, in return, let all elementary schools 
be placed under the control of the public Local Authority. If 
this compromise were accepted, there need be no difficulty 
about the form of the religious teaching. “ Whenever I am 
asked what is meant by ‘ Board-school Christianity,’ I have 
one reply: ‘Dr. Temple's Rugby sermons.’ Denominational 
teaching could be given at the close of each secular day to 
children whose parents desired it.” 

These pronouncements are valuable, not as indications of 
what we may expect, but negatively as dispelling many un- 
founded alarms. We need have no apprehension that the 
guiding policy of the 1902 Act will be reversed. A journal 
that professes to be inspired tells us that the second item in 
the King's Speech will run: * The amendment of the Educa- 
tion Act in respect of those clauses which have caused dis- 
content among the Nonconformist objectors.” "This can be at 
best only an intelligent forecast, and the Cabinet have still to 
determine the order of measures to be proposed. But it is a 
safe prophecy that, on the one hand, we shall see no attempt 
to reconstitute School Boards, and that, on the other hand, 
whether by revising the proportion of publicly and privately 
appointed managers in non-provided schools or in some other 
way not yet revealed, there will be an attempt to place all 
schools under public control. It is equally certain that the 
religious test for head teachers will be abolished. 

Turning from men to me:sures, we naturally look to the two 
principal gatherings of teachers before Christmas to give us a 
clue to the future. The meeting of the Modern Language 
Association is instructive in many ways. The system of 
“ Assistance,” lucidly explained by Dr. Heath, is in its infancy, 
and the machinery is by no means perfect ; but we are assured 
that it has come to stay, and that it will promote not only a 
knowledge of the living tongues, but international amity. The 
discussions on the use and abuse of the conversation method 
and on the organization of a school by forms or departments 
both showed how far we are from agreement even on first 
principles. The President, Mr. Warren, was a Saul among the 
prophets, and it speaks wellforthe open-mindedness of modern 
language teachers that they heard him gladly. 

From the Head Masters! Conference we do not look for light 
or leading. They live in a paradise of their own, and the pro- 
blems of national education find only a far-off echo in the Upper 
House. We are asking whether the inspection of secondary 
schools is to be universal and compulsory, as is the case with 
primary schools, and, if so, who areto be the inspectors. What 
are to be the relations of the Board of Education to the Local 
Authorities, and how are we toavoid a duplication of inspection 
which may prove as injurious to schools as none at all? Such 
large questions do not appeal to the Conference: they hardly 
seem to be aware of their existence. Recent regulations of the 
War Office have driven the great public schools, including even 
Eton, to offer themselves for inspection, and the peneral atti- 
tude of the Head Masters is : inspection may be a necessary evil, 
but let us have as little of it as possible, and let us fall into the 
hands of the Universities, not of the State. This attitude is 
quite natural and reasonable, and Dr. Rendall is to be con- 
gratulated in persuading the Army authorities to make their 
inspection quinquennial. a E 

But, with regard to the larger issue, we must needs reaffirm 
the position that we have taken up on more than one occasion. 
The Universities are not the proper bodies to form a board of 
national inspection. They have no regular staff or office equip- 
ment, and the resident Fellows who are employedin the business 
are withdrawn from their proper work of teaching. Even the 
limited inspection that they have hitherto conducted cannot be 
pronounced altogether satisfactory. 

We say nothing of initial mistakes, as in the case of Brad- 
field ; but how is it possible for ex-head masters, however dis- 
tinguished, to criticize frankly and fully the work of their former 
colleagues and friends, or to pronounce on a system of which 
they have themselves been a great part? 

An anonymous assailant like “ Kappa” the Head Masters 
were perhaps well advised to ignore ; but we might reasonably 
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have looked for some explanation or criticism of Canon Bell's 
proposed Federated Council. 

If we were asked what is the most urgent need in education 
for the coming year, we should have little hesitation in answer- 
ing: “The supply of qualified teachers.” This is the first 
problem that the Government must set itself to solve. Money 
is at the root of all good, no less than of all evil, and the first 
thing is to provide in every county foundations analogous to 
the London Day Training College and the Goldsmiths’ Institute. 
Next, the salaries of secondary teachers must be raised, and the 
conditions of tenure be made such as to induce men and women 
of ability to enter the profession. Thirdly, the burden of train- 
ing must not be laid upon the rates. We have every reason to 
believe that in the Estimates of the year there will figure a sub- 
stantial grant for higher education—not a dole of a few extra 
thousands, but the equivalent of a man-of-war. If our naval 
supremacy is threatened, we freely vote millions ; why, in our 
struggle against the powers of darkness, should we continue to 
think in thousands ? 


DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


HE object is stated only when this is not obvious from the 
title or not known by general repute. The following 
number gives the membership as far as ascertainable. Then 
follow the yearly subscriptions, the name of the Secretary, and 
office address. We owe our best thanks to Secretaries for their 
promptitude in correcting slips. All but three of those sent out 
have been returned. 


Aberdeen County Schoolmasters’ Association. 
Mr. George Murray, Dyce, N.B. 
Agriculture, Scottish Teachers of, Incorporated Institute of. 
Mr. J. Wilson Sinton, F.E.I.S., Dalmeny, N.B. 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein. 
A literary association to promote the study of pure German. 
25,000 members. Zweigverein London. 580 members. 5s. Hon. 
Secretary, Dr. L. Hirsch, 25 Gleneldon Rd., Streatham, S.W. 
Alliance Francaise. 
186 Boulevard Saint Germain, Paris. (Secretary for England, 
Monsieur Bj. Minssen, 8 Barnard's Inn, Holborn, E.C.) 
Army School Appointments. 
Address A..A.G., Army Schools, War Office, Cleveland House, 
St. James's Square, S.W. 
Art for Schools Association. 
Entrance fee 10s. 6d., subscription £1. Is. or IOs. 6d. Miss 
M. L. Cooper, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, 
London, W.C. 
Art Masters, Society of. 
300. AI. Is. 
Fulham, S.W. 
Arts, Soclely of. . 
L2. 2s. Sir H. Trueman Wood, 18 John Street, Adelphi, 
Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For teachers of drawing in schools. London members 3s. 6d., 
others 2s. 6d. Miss B. Collins, Skinners’ School for Girls, 
Stamford Hill, N. 
Assistant Masters, Incorporated Association of. 


Mr. Francis Ford, 50 Broomhouse Road, 


W.C. 


Masters in secondary schools, both public and private. 1,700. 
ros. 6d. 27 Great James Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. d 
Assistant Mistresses in Public Secondary Schools, Incorporate 


Association of. 
5s. Miss Macklin, 141 Inverness Terrace, W. | 
Assistant Teachers’ Associations, National Federation of. 
15,000. Mr. J. T. Boulter, Warwick House, Warwick Street, 
Leicester. 
Associated Board of Royal Academy of Music and Royal Colleg 
Music. 
Holds local examinations. 
Square, W. 
Authors, Incorporated Society of. 
fu 1s... Mr.G. Herbert Thring, 39 Old Queen Street, 
Birmingham Teachers' Association. 
Board of Education Library. 
St. Stephen’s House, Cannon Row, S.W. 
Board of Examinations for Educational Handwork. 
Hon. Secretary, J. Cooke, Office of the 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. uM 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Dr. J. G. Garson, Burlington House, W. 


e of 


Mr. James Muir, 14 Hanover 


S.W. 


Froebel Society; 
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British Child-Study Association. 
Miss Mary Louch, Colbury House, Totton, Hants. 
British and Foreign School Society. 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 
Burgh and Parochial Schoolmasters’ Association. 
130. Mr. William Young, F.E.I.S., Dalkeith, N.B. 
Catholic Head Masters’ Association (Ireland). 
Very Rev. A. Murphy, St. Munchin’s College, Limerick. 
Catholic Education Council. 
28 Ashley Place, S.W. 
Catholic Teachers’ Association, Glasgow and West of Scotland. 
2s. Od. 
Central Welsh Board. 
4 St. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff, 
Charity Commission. 
Ryder Street, St. James's, S. W. 
Childhood Society. 
For the scientific study of children. ros. 6d. 
Mulford, Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, W. 
Church of England High Schools Company. 
Miss Robinson, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
Church School Managers and Teachers, General Association of. 
Rev. W. T. Farmiloe, 124 Ashley Gardens, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 
Church Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses Benevolent Institution. 
Annuities, Orphan Allowances, and Temporary Aid. Office— 
The Church House, Westminster, S.W. 
Church Schools Company. 
Rev. G. E. Mackie, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
S.W. 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
Hon. Sec., Sir John Watney; Assist. Sec., A. L. Soper. 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. The following are 
the Institutes, Colleges, and Departments :— 
City and Guilds Central Technical College, Exhibition Road. 
E zu Guilds Technical College, Finsbury, Leonard Street, 
South London Technical Art School, Kennington Park Road. 
Leather Trades School, Bethnal Green Road. 
Department of Technology, Exhibition Road. 
Civil Service Commission. 
Burlington Gardens, W. 
Class Teachers’ Association, Scottish. 
Mr. Alexander Sivewright, M.A., 31 Broughton Place, Edin- 
burgh. 
Classical Association. 
1,100. 5s. and Ss. entrance fee. 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Classical Association of Scotland. 
230. Mr. William Lobban, M.A., High School for Girls, Glas- 
OW. Y 
College of Preceptors. 
Open to all teachers who possess University degrees or certain 
diplomas. 1,100. £1. rs. Mr. C. R. Hodgson, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 
Conference of Catholic Colleges. 
For heads of secondary schools governed by bishops or one of 
the rehgious orders. 30. Rev. R. Eaton, The Oratory, 
birmingham. 
Conference of Teachers, London County Council. 
Annual meeting in January. 
County Councils Association, Education Committee ot the. 
100. Mr. G. Montagu Harris, Parliament Mansions, West- 
minster, S.W. 
Deaf and Dumb, Association for the Oral Instruction of the. 
Training College for Teachers and School for Deaf Children. 
Mr. Willium Van Praagh, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 
Society for Training Teachers on the German System. 
Mrs. Arthur Kinsey, Castle Bar Hill, Ealing, W. 
Deaf, Teachers of, National Association, Scoto-Irish Branch. 
6s. Dr. J. Welsh, Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Glasgow. 
Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
£1. Mr. J. H. Nicholas, County Offices, Chelmsford. 
Domestic Science, Association of Teachers in. 
Miss Pycroft, c.o. Rev. Dr. Jessopp, Scarning Rectory, East 
Dereham. 
Drawing Society, The Royal. 
Mr. T. R. Ablett, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
Education Committees, England and Wales, Association of. 
200. Tto 3 guineas. Mr. T. Groves, Town Hall, Leicester. 
Education Department, Scotland. 
Dover House, Whitehall, and 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 
Educational Handwork Association. 
Mr. W. McWeeny, 13 Springwood Avenue, Bradford, Yorks. 


Mr. W. J. D. 


Dr. Sonnenschein, 7 Barnsley 


Deaf. 


| 


Educational Institute of Scotland. 
Mr. John Laurence, Old Monkland, Coatbridge. 
Elementary School Work as a Career for Girls, Association for 
Promoting. 
Miss J. Merivale, 4 Park Town, Oxford. 
Empire Educational League. 
Mr. F. E. Tillemont-Thomason, College Hall, Worcester. 
Episcopal Teachers’ Association, Scottish. 


100. Miss M. L. Rayner, F.E.I.S., Episcopal Normal School, 
Edinburgh. 

Esperanto. 
Mr. S. Nicholl, 13 Arundel Street, Strand. 

Folk-Lore Society. S 


Mr. F. A. Milne, 11 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
French Governesses in England, Association of. 
18 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W. 
Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
Mr. C. I. Evans, Sidcot, Winscombe, Somerset. 
Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W. 
Froebel Society. 


Holds conferences and has a registry office. 5s. Miss Noble, 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Froebel Union, National. 
Miss Maclean, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Geographical Association. 
To improve the teaching of geography. 500. şs. For cards 


of membership and list of local branches apply to Treasurer. 
Mr. J. S. Masterman, St. Margaret's, Dorking. 

Geographical Society, Royal. 
45 entrance fee, £2 subscription. 
Row, W 

German Governesses in England, Association of. 
IOs. 6d. (entrance fee 10s. 6d.), 16 Wyndham Place, Bryanston 
Square, W. 

Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
Dr. R. D. Roberts, 1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 

Girls’ Public Day Schools Trust. 
Mr. A. McDowall, 21 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, 
S.W. 

Governess Association in Ireland for promoting the Higher Education 

of Teachers. 

Chiefly for secondary teachers. Advances money for training, 
&c. 3 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin. 

Governess Association of Ireland. 
Grants scholarships to intending teachers. 
4 Hume Street, Dublin. 

Governesses' Benevolent Institution. 
Secretary and Office: Mr. A. Wesley Dennis, 32 Sackville 
Street, W. Home and Free Registration Othce: 47 Harley 
Street, W. Holiday House: Fairmount, Shanklin. Asylum 
for the Aged : Chislehurst, Kent. 

Governesses’ Benevolent Society of Scotland. 
Provident fund. Grants, annuities, &c. ; also residence and 
registry for governesses. Mr. C. E. W. Macpherson, 6 St. 
David Street, Edinburgh. 

Guild of Graduates (Wales). e 
Mr. Edgar Jones, M.A., Eryl, Barry, Glamorgan. 

Gymnastic Teachers’ Institute 
Mr. T. Williams, 19 Temperley Road, Balham, S. W. 

Head Masters’ Conference. 
To unite head masters of the larger public schools sending pupils 
to the Universities. 105. £2. 2s. Mr. W. A. Evans, 
12 King's Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 

Head Masters, Incorporated Association of. 
To take united action on part of head masters of public 
secondary schools. 5c0. Z1. Is. Mr. H. Bendall, 37 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

Head Masters of Roman Catholic Schools, Association of. 

Head Mistresses Association (Incorporated). 
Z1. Miss R. Young, 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Head Teachers! Associations, National Federation of. 
Mr. Farthing, 9 Eastern Road, Brockley, S.E. 

Hellenic Studies, Society for the Promotion of. 
Mr. G. A. Macmillan, 22 Albemarle Street, W. 

Historical Society, Royal. 
3 Old Sergeant’s Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Historical Teaching, Advanced, Fund for. 
Mr. H. R. Tedder, Athenaum Club, S.W. 

Home and Colonial School Society. 
Wood Green, N. 

Home- Reading Union, National. 
Mr. Vere Collins, B.A., Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C. 

Humanitarian League. 
Mr. H. S. Salt, 53 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Dr. J. Scott Keltie, 1 Savile 


Miss Bradshaw, 
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Intermediate Education Board for Ireland. 
Address-—The Assistant Commissioners of Intermediate Educa- 
tion, I Hume Street, Dublin. 
Intermediate and University Teachers [Ireland], Association of. 
International Correspondence. 
Miss Lawrence, Review of Reviews Office, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
International Guild. 
Mile. Lalouette, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 
Irish Association of Women Graduates and Candidate-Graduates. 
Miss A. W. Haslett, M.A., Miss M. O. Kennedy, B.A., 
65 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin. 
Irish Schoolmistresses and other Ladies interested in [Secondary] Edu- 
cation, Central Association of. 
Miss Rowlette, B.A., 17 Upper Mount Street, Dublin. 
Joint Agency for Assistant Masters. 
Managed by Committee appointed by Head Masters’ Confer- 
ence, Incorporated Association of Head Masters, College of 
Preceptors, Teachers’ Guild, Welsh County Schools’ Associa- 
tion, Private Schools Association, Association of Preparatory 
Schools, Association of Head Masters of Roman Catholic 
Schools, Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, and 
Association of Technical Institutions. Rev. F. Taylor, 23 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
Managed by Committee appointed by Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Assistant Mis- 
tresses’ Association, Private Schools Association, and Welsh 
County Schools’ Association. Miss Alice M. Fountain, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 
Ling Association of Trained Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics. 
Miss [lankinson, 19 Briston Grove, Crouch Hill, N. 
Loan]Fund, Caroline Ashurst Biggs Memorial. 
Society for promoting the employment of Women. 
Miss G. King, 22 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 
London Head Teachers’ Association. 
Mr. W. Orchard, 20 Busby Place, Camden Road, N.W. 
London Teachers, Federation of. 
450. Mr. P. Abbott, 9 Wyndham Crescent, Dartmouth Park 
lill, N. 
London Teachers' Association. 
Mr. T. Gautrey, L.C.C, 9 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Mathematical Association. 
10s. Mr. C. Pendlebury, St Paul’s School, W., and Mr. H. D. 
Ellis, 12 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Mathematical Society, London. 
22 Albemarle Street, W. 
Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 


Secretary, 


Mr. H. E. Alien, 299 Oxford Street, W. ‘ 
.2dical Officers of Schools’ Association. 
I 30. 
Metropolitan Centre Teachers’ Association. — * 


Secretary, Mr. S. Bullett, B.A., Pupil-Teachers’ S:hool, William 
Street, Hammersmith, W. 

Midland Counties, Association of Head Masters of Endowed Schools. 
70. Mr. Rupert Leakin, Bunbury Road, King’s Norton, near 
Biriningham. 

Modern Language Association. 

560. 10s. 6d. Mr. W. O. Brigstocke, 31 Cornwall Road, 
Bayswater, W. 

Modern Language Association, Scottish. 
3s. 61.; ladies, 2s. 6d. Mr. C. D. Campbell, F.R.S.E., 
21 Montagu Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Music, Directors of, in Secondary Schools, Union of. 


100. 3s.6d. Dr. Buck, The Chalet, Harrow. 

Music. Girls’ School Music Union. 
425. 2s. 6d. Miss Cecilia Hill, Wentworth Hall, Mill Hill, 
N.W. 


National Education Association. 
Mr. A. J. Mundella, Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
National Society for the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church. 
I9 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S. W. 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Leicester Square, W.C. 
National Union of Teachers. 
54,000. 7s., plus local subscription. 
67 Russell Square, W.C. 
Nature Study Society. 
Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, F.L.S., Odstock, Hanwell, W. 
North of England Education Conference. 
, . Mr. Edward H. Hance, Education Office, Sir Thomas Street, 
Liverpool. 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
Mr. E. J. Gross, Caius College, Cambridge. 
Mr. P. E. Matheson, 74 Iligh Street, Oxford. 


Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., 


Parents’ National Educational Union. 
To instruct and aid parents and teachers in the work of 
education. 10s. Miss F. Noél Armfield, 26 Victoria Street, 
S.W. 
Phonétique Internationale, Association. 
1,000. Membre adhérent 3 fr. 50, membre actif 6 fr. 
Baker, The University, Sheffield. 
Preparatory Schools, Association of. 
330. £1. 1s. Mr. F. Ritchie, Bradbourne Villas, Sevenoaks. 
Private Schools Association. 
1,400. £1. Is. Mr. II. R. Beasley, 9 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, W.C. 
Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, Société Nationale. 
300. Monsieur S. Barlet, 8 Barnard's Inn, Holborn, E.C. 
Pupil-Teachers' Central Classes, Federation of Teachers in. 
Mr. A. L. Cann, B.A., Pupil-Teachers’ Centre, Bolton. 
Pupil-Teachers’ University Scholarship Committee, Toynbee Hall, E. 
Makes grants towards University Education. Arthur H. Baker, 
B.A., 28 Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Recreative Evening Schools Association. 
Rev. Dr. Paton, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Registration Council, Teachers. 
Registrar, Mr. G. W. Rundall, 49 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Sanitary Institute, Royal. 
Holds examinations in practical hygiene for school teachers. 
Mr. E. White Wallis, Margaret Street, London, W. 
School Attendance Officers! National Association. 
Mr. E. A. Cook, 25 Lind Street, St. John's, S.E. 
School Boards Association, Scottish. 
IO1. 7s. 6d. to 15s. Mr. James Cuthbert, Candleriggs, 
Alloa, N.B. 
School Board Clerks and Treasurers, Scotland, Association of. 
$$. Mr. A. F. Niven, Greenock, N.B. 
Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
Mr. H. M‘Intosh, Methodist College, Belfast. 
Schoolmasters, Society of. 
A charitable society for relief of necessitous secondary teachers 
and their families. ros. 61. Mr. A. Llewelyn Roberts, Royal 
Literary Fund Chambers, 40 Denison House, Westminster, S.W. 
Schoolmasters’ Widows’ Fund. 
Mr. John Fwart, 58 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
School Nature Study Union. 
2s. Rev. C. Hinschiff, Bobbing, Sittingbourne. 
Science Masters, Association of Public-School. 
Scottish Assistant Teachers’ Association. 
Mr. Alex. Sivewright, M.A., 31 Broughton Place, Edinburgh. 
Selborne Socicty, 
Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, F.L.S., 20 Hanover Square, W. 
Sloyd Association of Scotland. 
Mr. David Graham, Superintendent of Manual Instruction, 
Edinburgh School Board, 19 St. Fillan's Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Société des Langues Etrangcres. 
88 rue Serpente, Paris. 
Special Inquiries and Reports, Office of. 
Sce Board of Education Library. 
Students’ Aid Society, Ltd. 
Loans to women students qualifying as secondary teachers. Mr. 
B. S. F. Filose-Spencer, Carlton Chambers, Lichfield Street, 
Wolverhampton. 
Sunday School Association. 
Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Teachers’ Guild. 
To combine teachers of every grade as members of one pro- 
fession. 3,700. 7s. 6d. Mr. II. B. Garrod, 74 Gower Street, 
W.C. 
Teachers in Secondary Schools of Scotland, Association of. 
250. Ss. masters, 2s. Od. mistresses. Mr. J. A. Grant, Royal 
High School, Edinburgh. 
Teachers! Provident Association. 
Teachers’ Training and Registration Society. 
Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, 
N.W. 
Technical and Secondary Education, National Association for the 
Promotion of. 
Mr. F. Oldman, 10 Queen Anne's Gate, S. W. 
Technical Institutes, Association of Teachers in. 
Mr. J. Wilson, Battersea Polytechnic, S. W. 
Technical Institutions, Association of. 
Consists of the principal and chairman of committee or the 
secretary of technical institutions of Great Britain. Principal 
Wells, Battersea Polytechnic, S.W. 
Tonic Sol-fa College. 
Holds examinations. Mr. Walter Harrison, M.A., Mus.Bac. 
(Oxon.), 27 Finsbury Square, E.C. 
Training College Association. 
2s 6d. Mr. H. E. Griffiths, St. John’s College, Battersea, S.W. 


Prof. 
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Ulster Schoolmistresses’ Association. 
Miss Steele, Victoria College, Belfast. 
Universities' Joint Committee. 
Consists of representatives of the IIebdomadal Council of Oxford, 
the Council of the Senate of Cambridge, and the Committee of 
the Head Masters’ Conference; charged with consideration of 
matters of joint interest to the Universities and the public schools 
represented on the Conference. Mr. W. A. Evans, 12 King's 
Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 
University Extension. 
Oxford Delegacy. Mr.J. A. R. Marriott, Examination Schools. 
Oxford. i 
Cambridge Syndicate. 
Buildings, Cambridge. 
London Board. Dr. R. D. Roberts, University of London, S.W. 
Manchester Committee. Mr. Sydney Waterlow, M.A., Vic- 
toria University of Manchester. 
Society for University Extension in Liverpool and District. 
Mr. Norman Wyld, The University, Liverpool. 
University Extension Guild. 
5s. 60 Haymarket, S.W. 
University Women Teachers, Association of. 
1,400. Ss. Miss Gruner, 9 Blandford Street, Baker Street, W. 
Voluntary Teachers, National Association of. 
Welsh County Councils, National Executive of. 
Welsh County Schools’ Association. 
For head masters and head mistresses of Welsh Intermediate 
Schools. 9o. Mr. W. Lewis, County School, Llanelly. 
Welsh Educational Council. 
West of Scotland Association of Secondary Teachers in Public Schools. 
Women, Association for Promoting the Education of. 
Miss Rogers, Clarendon Building, Broad Street, Oxford. 
Workers' Educational Association. 
Mr. Albert Mansbridge, 198 Windsor Road, Ilford, Essex. 
Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education. 
Depot for the sale of work done by poor gentlewomen. Miss 
Jackson, 7 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 
Yorkshire Loan Training Fund. 
Loans for training (without interest). 
Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 
Young Women's Christian Association, Teachers’ Branch. 
Open to all lady teachers. 26 George Street, Hanover Square, 
W. 


Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Syndicate 


Mrs. B. P. Scattergood, 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


During the temporary absence of Miss M. Benson, D.Sc., the 
governors have appointed Prof. Percy Groom, M.A., D.Sc., as 
Lecturer in Botany for the Lent and Easter terms, and Miss H. Fraser, 
B.sc., as Assistant Lecturer in Botany. Miss Hayes Robinson has 
been appointed Senior Staff Lecturer in Philology. A course of 
lectures on ‘* English Lyrical Poetry " was given during the Michaelmas 
term by the Rev. H. C. Beeching, Canon of Westminster. 

Thirty Royal Holloway College students graduated this yezr in the 
University of London— 20 in Arts (y in Honours), and 10 in Science (of 
whom 4 took an Honours degree). The George Smith Studentship 
was awarded to G. E. Ingram. One of the University Exhibitions of 
£40 a year for two years was gained this year by H. Cam. In the 
competition for University Scholarships E. Garrett won the University 
Scholarship in French, and E. Fleet the first University Scholarship in 
History. They were disqualified from holding them because they also 
won the two Gilchrist Scholarships. The first French Prize in the 
competition open to students of English Universities and University 
colleges held under the auspices of the National Society of French 
Teachers in. England was awarded this year to M. Hornby, and the 
third prize to E. Garrett. 

Students come into residence for the Lent term on January 13. An 
occasional lecture will be given on January 18 by Mr. Edward 
Armstrong, of Queen's College, Oxford, on ** Pope Pius IL," at 8 p.m. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Mr. P. M. Heath, F. R.C.S., has been reappointed by the Council 
Surgical Registrar to University College Hospital for a further period of 
one year froin January 1, 1906 The Council have appointed Dr. R. H. 
Wiliams Lecturer in Phonetics for the remainder of the current 
sesion. The Council have conferred on Dr. G. A. Buckmaster the 
title of Assis.ant Professor of Physiology. Mr. H. D. Vigor has been 
elected to the Ricardo Scholarship in Political Economy, tenable for 
three years, 
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The second term of the Faculties of Arts, Laws, and of Science, 
will begin on January 9. Among the courses of lectures announced, 
the following are of general interest :—Friday, January 12, at 4.30 p.m., 
Mr. D. S. MacColl will continue his course on ** Sculpture, Medizeval, 
Renaissance, and Modern." Monday, January 22, at 3 p.m., Prof. 
Gardner will begin his course on ‘‘ The Surroundings of Greek Life: 
Houses and Dress." Saturday, January 27, at 10 a.m., Prof. Priebsch 
will begin his course of public lectures on ‘‘ Goethe and Schiller." 
Saturday, January 27, at 11 a.m., Principal Gregory Foster will begin 
his course of public lectures on ‘‘ English Literature: mainly Shake- 
speare "; Prof. L. M. Brandin will begin his course of public lectures 
on ** Racine and Moliére.” 


MANCHESTER. 


In connexion with the steps taken by a Board of Guardians in North 
Manchester with reference to the scheme for the feeding of school- 
children, some indignant protests have been receive@ from parents who 
appear to feel keenly the insinuation that their children are not properly 
cared for. At the monthly meeting of the Manchester Education 
Committee the recommendation of the Training of Teachers’ Sub- 
Committee on the matter of the site suggested for the new college for 
male students was referred back. It transpired in the course of the 
discussion that not only was the expenditure suggested (£20,000) much 
larger than had been anticipated, but that the lease would only run for 
twenty years, at the end of which time the buildings would revert to the 
owner, Lord Derby ; and no information was available as to whether 
the property could be purchased. The scheme, which was supported 
by the Chairman, Sir James Hoy, was criticized by the Deputy Lord 
Mayor, Sir T. T. Shann, and deíeated by 18 votes to 13. 

A satisfactory report was given of an experiment in the instruction of 
children afflicted with stammering, and it was agreed to provide addi- 
tional accommodation for the teaching of crippled children, the number 
now provided for being sixty-five. 

The Education Committee have decided to take over the Manchester 
School of Domestic Economy and Cookery. 

The Scheme of Scholarships for 1906 has been issued, and is 
illustrated by a diagram showing the possible careers of those who will 
benefit by them. No scholarships are offered for any University 
except that of Manchester. The Salford Education Commitee, how- 
ever, have offered a scholarship to be held at any British University 
other than the University of Manchester. A similar motion was 
recently defeated in the Manchester Committee. 

Mr. AW. E. Urwick, M.A., Principal of the Pupil-Teachers’ College, 

has resigned that position on his appointment as an Inspector of 
Secondary Schools under the Board of Education, his work terminating 
on December 31. 
. The Engineering Section of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
have evolved a scheme by which it is proposed to provide for the district 
“a small supply of men as highly trained in theoretical and experi- 
mental work as those produced in the foreign technical high schools, 
while retaining the practical training which the foreigner lacks.” 

At the University an appeal has been made for £15,000 for the new 
buildings of the Hulme Hall of Residence. At the Women’s Hall of 
Residence, the New Warden of which is Miss H. D. Oakeley (late 
Principal of the Royal Victoria College, Montreal), Miss Maude Parkin, 
B.A. (of Montreal), has been appointed Sub-Warden. 

Dr. W. A. Bone, F.R.S., Lecturer in Metallurgy, has accepted the 
invitation of the Council of Leeds University to fill the new Chair of 
Applied Chemistry (Fuel and Metallurgy) there. 

Mrs. Fielden, who founded the Fielden Professorship of Education, 
has added £2,000 to the endowment. We hope to be able to report 
further benefactions to the Education Department next month. A 
number of other bequests to the University are announced, including 
4, 20,000 from the late proprietor of the Manchester Guardian. The 
Committee of the Brunswick Street Primary School and Kindergarten, 
which was founded and carried on by Miss Dodd as a practising school 
for the Women's Department of the Day Training College, have asked, 
Prof. Findlay to act as Director to this school after Christmas, 
It is intended during the spring to organize the work of the school on a 
more permanent footing, so that it may be continued in association 
with the training of teachers at the University. 

In the Education Department this session Prof. Findlay has organized 
a series of lectures on modern language teaching, illustrated by de- 
monstration lessons, and Mr. Earl Barnes has lectured upon ** Child- 
ren's Attitude towards the Curriculum." Next term Miss Dodd is to 
lecture on ‘The School Curriculum," while Mr. Paton deals with 
** Problems in the Teaching and Training of Older Scholars.” 

The annual soirée of the University Students’ Union took place in 
the University Buildings on December 16. The proposal to build under 
one roof a Men's Union, a Women's Union, and a University Refectory, 
has again come to the front. 

At a special meeting of the Governors of the Grammar School a 
resolution was passed recording the Governors’ sense of their loss by 
the death of Mr. C. J. Heywood, who has bein a much valued 
member of the governing body as well as a public-spirited citizen in 
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many ways. Open scholarships have been won by boys of the school 
in Mathematics at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in Modern Lan- 
guages at Caius College, Cambridge, and in Classics (the Bishop- Prince 
Lee Scholarship) at Trinity College, Cambridge. This year the boys 
of the school have collected nearly £250 for the Lads’ Club, which is 
mainly dependent for support upon their annual collection. Mr. E. N. 
Marshall, M.A., has been appointed Head Master of Walsall Gram- 
mar School. The annual conversazione took place in the school build- 
ings on December 20, when the Dramatic Society gave scenes from 
“The Critic." At the gymnastic display the Lord Mayor and the 
Lady Mayoress were present, and the latter distributed the medals. A 
feature of the exhibits was the collection of recent gifts to the school 
museum, which has lately been considerably enlarged. A very in- 
teresting illustrated history of the school, by Mr. R. D. Hodgson, 
M.A., has just been published for circulation among past and present 
members. During the term twelve lectures have been given to 
the Upper and Lower Schools. The North Manchester Preparatory 
School, which was opened in September last under Mr. A. W. Dennis, 
M.A., has already risen in numbers to nearly fifty boys. The first 
term concluded with a successful entertainment, at which the boys gave 
a performance of ‘‘ Bardell v. Pickwick.” 

At the Hulme Grammar School Mr. J. H. Smith, B.A., late scholar 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, has succeeded Mr. F. E. Brown, M.A., 
as mathematical master, the latter having taken the position of chief 
mathematical master at King Edward VII. School, Sheffield. Some 
interesting presentations were made to Mr. Brown on leaving the school, 
where he had been master since 1892. 

At the Manchester High School for Girls much regret is felt at the 
loss of Miss Mills, who has been on the classical staff for nearly three 
years. Miss Ethel Harvey, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, has been 
temporarily appointed to take her work. Prof. Weiss has been appointed 
a governor to represent the University of London, in place of the late 
Dr. Wilkins. 

At the Pendleton High School the girls gave two performances of 
** As You Like It" to crowded audiences of parents and friends. 

On December 4 Miss E. P. Hughes spoke at a joint meeting of the 
Teachers’ Guild and Child-Study Association on ** Education in Japan." 


WALES. 
The report recently issued by the Executive Committee of the 
Qe Central Welsh Board contains some highly interest- 
ntral . Jom . 

Welah Board. ing statistics relating to the progress of the Inter- 
mediate schools. That the Welsh county school 
system has taken a firm hold upon the confidence of the people is 
clearly proved by reference to the growth of the schools since 1897. In 
that year the total number of pupils on the school roll was 6,427 ; 
whereas in 1905 the number had reached 10,413, an increase of 62 pér 
cent. This is equivalent to $ per 1,000 of the population: in Merioneth 
the attendance exceeds 10 per 1,000. The essentially democratic 
character of the system is unmistakably shown by the very high per- 
centage of pupils who were admitted from the primary schools. For 
1905 the percentage is 81:5, and it is a remarkable fact that from 1898 
onwards there has been a gradual increase in this percentage from 71:9 
to the present figure. However, before drawing from these statistics 
any very definite conclusion as to the social status of the pupils at the 
Intermediate schools, it is necessary to remember that in Wales the 
add schools are utilized to a far greater extent than they are in 
ngland. Mainly because of the hopeless inefficiency of the majority 
of the private schools in the Principality parents not only of the artisan 
class, but also of the well-to-do middle class, are practically compelled to 
-send their children to the primary schools for their preliminary training 
before entering the Secondary schools. This close organic connexion 
between the two grades of schools will undoubtedly remain a per- 

manent feature of the Welsh educational system. 

The report also points out that extensive recognition of the Board's 
Certificates by various public bodies as equivalent to their Preliminary 
Examination has relieved the schools from the harassing necessity of 
attempting to meet the demands of a variety of external examinations. 
That this recognition has resulted in a very distinct gain in efficiency 
and in simplification of the curriculum is of course obvious. Con- 
sequently, the Board's Certificates are utilized to an increasing extent 
from year to year. In r905, for the Honours Certificate there were 
185 candidates, for the Senior 957, and for the Junior 508. The per- 
centage of successful candidates for the Senior Certificate has dropped 
from 65:7 in 1904 to 53'1 in 1905. It would, therefore, seem 
that there is ample justification for the contention of many head 
masters that the papers set this year, in several subjects, were dis- 
tinctly harder than in any previous year, and that the standard of the 
examination, as a whole, has been raised very considerably, That the 
Central Welsh Board recognizes the fundamental importance of pre- 
venting as far as possible any sudden variation in the standard of its 
examination is proved by the existence of a Revising Board of Ex- 
aminers ; but, somehow, the reputation of this body for efficiency is 
mot yet fully established. 

Several other statistics of interest are published. Thus, in 1897 


the total amount spent in scholarships and bursaries was £8,500; in 
1905 it amounted to £20,731. The grants paid by the Board of 
Education in respect to the years 1901-2 was £8,549; for 1903-4, 
4£10,238—an average of about £1 per head. 

Every one who reads this review of secondary education in Wales in 
an impartial spirit cannot but be impressed by the truly remarkable 
progress which the schools have made during the past ten years. Nor 
will it be possible to deny that, as a whole, the educational policy of 
the Central Welsh Board—the controlling body of the system— 
has been based on thoroughly sound principles. As for the future, 
the outlook for secondary education is a bright one. 


The attendance of members at the last meeting was thoroughly 
satisfactory, and a considerable amount of business 
was transacted. Most of it was naturally of a 
highly technical character, and had reference to 
questions of syllabus, inspection, &c. The 
Honours Certificate Syllabus, that perennial difficulty of the schools, 
was once again discussed with much energy, if with little illumination. 
Several suggestions, however, which might be helpful at the forth- 
coming conference with the Central Welsh Board were forthcoming, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped, in the interests of peace, that some 
final solution of this delicate question will be devised, and that in the 
immediate future. Considerable feeling was shown during the dis- 
cussion on the French papers set at the last annual Central Welsh 
Board Examination, particularly that for the Senior Stage. There 
was almost a consensus of opinion that they were, on the whole, of 
a distinctly retrograde character, and were set apparently in ignorance 
of the advance that has been made in recent years in modern 
language teaching. The opinion was also expressed that the Revising 
Committee of the Board should have exercised its authority in this 
matter of the French paper, not only for the sake of maintaining the 
continuity of the standard of the examination, but also to prevent a 
reversion to the oider methods of language teaching. 

The proceedings on this occasion were specially interesting because 
for the first time in its existence the Association was presided over by a 
lady President (Miss Collin, of Cardiff). All the members present were 
most favourably impressed. by the businesslike and tactful manner in 
which she controlled the meeting and steered it through the maze of a 
very long agenda. At this same meeting the members of the Associa- 
tion expressed their keen appreciation of the services of the retiring 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, M.A.). Mr. Wm. Lewis, of 
Llanelly, an ex-President of the Association, was unanimously chosen 
as his successor. 

The recent Regulations of the Board of Education continue to excite 

a certain amount of discussion in Welsh educational 

Pupil-Teacher . . ae e 

Regulations. circles. In the first instance, strong objection is 
taken to the elimination from the syllabus of the 
options hitherto allowed to Welsh candidates. For some mysterious 
reason the Board, for example, has omitted any special reference to the 
geography of Wales as an alternative subject, nor does it specifically 
state that questions in Welsh history will be set. The Welsh Language 
Society and similar bodies are up in arms, and are trying to exert 
strong pressure on the Board to induce it to return to the status guo, 
but hitherto without any result. Sir Marchant Williams and the 
Western Mai! declare, however, that it is all a matter of drafting, and 
that, as a fact, Welsh candidates will suffer no hardship, nor will they 
be at any disadvantage as compared with previous years in the exami- 
nation. 

Another cause of complaint against the Board of Education is based 
upon the somewhat stringent conditions laid down in Circular 530 
dealing with the admission of normal students to University degrees. 
The Principals of the University Colleges go so far as to declare that 
their normal departments will be seriously depleted of students if no 
relaxation is forthcoming. 


It is impossible to describe with accuracy all the different phases 
which the educational revolt is assuming. Every 
county has some species of it to deal with, We are 
already familiar with the trouble over the non- 
provided schools, emergency schools, maintenance of the fabric, and 
the fulminations of the Board of Education, &c.—these are the common- 
places of the situation. But in some counties the revolt has taken a 
new turn, and a serious one; for there the elementary teachers are 
showing strong resentment against the conditions which many of the 
Education Committees are trying to impose upon them. Not only is 
the scale of salaries a source of dissatisfaction, but in one or two of the 
counties— notably in Glamorganshire—terms of service are drawn up 
which they cannot but best regard as humiliating to the whole pro- 
fession. The outlook on the whole is a discouraging one as regards 
primary schools, and it is no wonder that the dearth of primary teachers 
IS becoming a pressing problem in Wales. 

By the death of Mr. Humphreys-Owen, M.P., Wales has lost one of 
its most prominent public men, and its most trusted 
educational leader. He has been associated in the 
most intimate manner with the growth of secondary 
education in Wales, for he has acted as Chairman 
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of the Central Welsh Board from its foundation. His colleagues on 
the? Board were deeply impressed by the breadth of his views and the 
soundness of his judgment on all educational matters ; for no one prob- 
ably had a more through knowledge of the state of education in 
Wales. With the head and assistant masters of the schools Mr. 
Humphreys-Owen invariably adopted a thoroughly sympathetic attitude, 
and no section of the community will deplore his loss more sincerely. 
It will be very difficult to find a Chairman for the Central Welsh Board 
who will possess all the necessary qualifications for such an important 
post. Laymen who have the necessary knowledge of secondary edu- 
cation and who can afford the time are not too numerous in Wales. 
Lord Stanley has been mentioned, but it is obvious that his acquaint- 
ance with the special condition of Wales is far too limited to entitle 
him to such a position. 


Sir Isambard Owen and Principal Reichel have taken strong objection 
to the wording of a clause in the proposed charter 
kb tt which, they declared, controverted the origina 
intention of the Museum Conference, and was likely 
to reduce what was intended to be a national museum into a mere 
imitation of the many museums scattered all over England. However, 
after some discussion, the matter was amicably settled at a general 
conference held in London. By an amendment of the objectionable 
clause, the distinctively national character of the Museum is made 
perfectly clear. 


SCOTLAND. 


Mr. F. W. Dyson, F.R.S., one of the Chief Assistants at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, has been appointed by the Crown to be 
Astronomer- Royal for Scotland, and also to be Professor of Astronom 
inthe University of Edinburgh, in succession to the the late Prof. 
Copeland. Prof. Dyson was Second Wrangler at Cambridge in 1889, 
and he bas been for six years Secretary to the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

Sir Henry D. Littlejohn, M.D., has resigned the Chair of Forensic 
Medicine in Edinburgh University, which he has held since 1897, 
when he was appointed by the Crown as successor to the late Sir 
Douglas Maclagan. He is one of the most distinguished of living 
medical jurists, and he has appeared in all the most important trials in 
Scotland during the last thirty years. 

Glasgow University Court has appointed Mr. James L. Galbraith to 
be University Libranan, in succession to Mr. James Lymburn, resigned. 
Mr. Galbraith is at present sub-librarian in the University Library, 
where he has done excellent service for many years. 

Mr. Haldane, as Rector of Edinburgh University, has appointed 
Lord Dundas to be his assessor on the Edinburgh University Court, 
and Mr. Asquith, as Rector of Glasgow University, has appointed Mr. 
William Lorimer as his assessor on the Glasgow Court. The General 
Counal of St. Andrews University has elected Dr. George A. Gibson, 
Edinburgh, as assessor on the St. Andrews Court, in room of Dr. 
James Welsh, resigned, and it has re-elected as assessors Dr. W. Barrie 
Dow and Mr. Edward E. Morrison. 

The number of students in attendance at Aberdeen University this 
session is 810, as compared with 815 last year, 811 in 1903-4, and 790 
in 1902-3. , 

The late Mrs. Margaret McIntyre, Greenock, has left a legacy of 
£500 to Glasgow University, for the purpose of founding a bursary in 
the Faculty of Arts. 

During the last three years there has been a deficit on the annual 
accounts of Glasgow University, amounting in all to about Z 3,000, and 
it is expected that this will be increased during the present year by 
about £800. The deficit is due to the inability of the General Fund to 
meet the large increase of annual expenditure which is due to the 
levelopment of the scientific departinents, and, as the sources of the 
General Fund are not likely to provide any large increase of income, 
considerable retrenchment will be necessary. 

At a meeting, held at St. Andrews, of the General Committee for 
arranging the celebration of the quatercentenary of George Buchanan, 
it was resolved that the celebration should take place early in July, 1906. 
It is proposed that the proceedings shall include a reception of classical 
scholars from this country and the Continent, a meeting of delegates at 
which orations will be delivered, a graduation ceremonial, a representa- 
tion of one of Buchanan's plays, and a banquet. An appeal is being 
made to the owners of portraits of Buchanan, early editions of his 
works, and books which belonged to him to contribute to a loan 
collection for exhibition at the time of the celebration. 

On Thursday, December 21, the first section of the new buildings of 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College was formally 
opened by the Right Hon. John Sinclair, M. P., Secretary for Scotland. 
The cellege is the oldest technical college in Great Britain, and the 
buildings, even in their present incomplete state, are the largest of the 
kind in the country. They constitute nearly three-fourths of the whole 
oulding that is contemplated, and they have cost about £212,000, of 
which £210,000 has been obtained by subscription and otherwise 
during the last five years. A further sum of £100,000 is required to 
Complete the building and to provide additional equipment. The 


number of students of the college has grown rapidly in recent years, 
the increase during the last ten years being 50 per cent. At present 
there are 5,020 students in attendance, of whom 530 are day students. 
The guests at a conversazione held in the evening were much im- 
pressed by the extent and suitability of the buildings and their 
admirable equipment for all the most important branches of technical 
instruction. The success of the whole work is largely due to the 
indefatigable exertions of Mr. W. R. Copland, C. E., Chairman of the 
Governors. 

The St. George's Training College at Edinburgh for women teachers 
in secondary and higher schools has to report a marked decrease in the 
number of its students, which is due to the raising of the standard of 
qualification. It is hoped, however, that a place may be found for the 
college in the new scheme for the training of teachers which is about to 
be established by the Scotch Education Department. 

The Provincial Committees for the training of teachers in connexion 
with the Universities have now elected their chairmen, and appointed 
sub-committees to consider the new training scheme and to confer with 
the representatives of the existing training colleges, with a view to 
the taking over of these colleges by the Committees. Mr. R. S. Allan, 
Chairman of Glasgow School Board, has been elected Chairman of the 
Glasgow Committee, and Dr. Day is Chairman of the Aberdeen Com- 
mittee. 

At a meeting of the Classical Association of Scotland, held at 
Glasgow, the report of the Committee on Pronunciation was considered, 
and it was resolved that the report and a short abstract should be 
circulated in all the chief schools and training colleges in Scotland, 
with a request for an expression of opinion on the matter. At a 
meeting of the Modern Languages Association, held in Edinburgh, a 
resolution was adopted deprecating the ‘‘ retention of pupils at schools 
with a view to specialization for bursaries after they have qualified for 
the Leaving Certificate." ; 

Mr. James Milligan, M.A., LL.D., has been entertained to dinner 
by representatives of all branches of the teaching profession in the 
West of Scotland on the occasion of his retirement from the Rectorship 
of the Glasgow High School for Girls. 


IRELAND. 


The big degree prizes this year have been taken by Mr. Harry 
Trinit Biggs, Sch., son of the late Dr. Biggs, of Portora 
Degrees. Royal School, who, after a brilliant college course, 

has obtained the Mathematical Studentship ; 

Mr. W. Powell, Sch., of the High School, Dublin, who obtains the 

Classical Studentship; Mr. J. Stevenson, Sch., also from the High 

School, who is the Mathematical Brooke Prizeman; and Mr. M. T. 

Smiley, Sch., who takes the Classical Brooke Prize. The High School 

thus maintains the long and high record it has in Trinity College 

distinctions. 


A special Committee has for some time been considering alterations 
The Fellowship ^ the present method of electing to Fellowship 
Examinations On the results of a severe and badly planned 
examination which at present holds. It was 

protons to do away with this examination, and elect candidates, 
aving regard to the ability and learning they had shown in their 
whole college career and their subsequent work either in original 
research or active employment. It is now stated that owing to 
various difficulties this idea is abandoned, and that the examination 
will be maintained. One of the difficulties lies in deciding what shall 
be done with the Madden Prize, a valuable prize bequeathed to Trinity 
College as compensation to the second best candidate in the Fellowship 
Examination. It is to be hoped that, even if the examination be 
retained, it will be much modified, and opportunities given for en- 
couraging original work. As it 1s at present it seems destructive of 
mental and physical vigour, of original power, and the most valuable 
qualities required for the work of a Fellow. ' 


At the Commencements on December 19 about thirty ladies 
from Cambridge took ad eundem degrees. At the 
luncheon afterwards, to which about a hundred guests 
were invited, the Provost explained the position of 
the Board in granting these degrees. He pointed out that they had 
communicated first with the authorities of Oxford and Cainbridge and 
obtained their cordial sanction, and that they were only giving to Cam- 
bridge and Oxford women the privileges they had always extended to 
men graduates of those Universities. He also repudiated the statement 
that Trinity College had been opened to women merely to obtain pupils 
and money. For twenty years their admission had been agitated, and 
any surplus funds arising from the fees of women students would be 
spent in benefits for those students themselves. There are now seventy- 
one women students in Trinity College. 


The scholarships to be held in the University College under the 
Royal University and awarded on the results of the 

The Catholic I di Psaminati b d b 
Scholarship Fund, Intermediate Examinations are being supported by 
several County Councils which are proposing to 
found scholarships for their own counties. It is doubtful, however, if 
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the scholarship fund will be heartily supported by the Catholic laity, 
the more thoughtful and educated of whom generally hope for some 
alteration in the constitution of Dublin University making it acceptable 
to the Catholic religious. authorities, rather than the creation of a 
separate Catholic College or University. 


A few weeks ago a memorial was published by the Association of 

», Catholic Laymen which represents this more enlight- 

CASNO O DAT TONS ened Catholic opinion, Morus that a Commission 

should be appointed to inquire into what changes 

could be introduced in the governnient and constitution of Dublin Uni- 

versity that would make it available for Catholics and in a real sense a 

National University. The memorial points out thet Trinity College 

was excluded from the terms of reference of the last University Com- 

mission, and that its governing body is exclusively Protestant. That 

such a Commission would be very desirable for the sake of the Collegc 

itself is undoubted, but it is very unlikely that any Government would 
issue it. 

Whether the Liberal Administration will make any attempt to reform 
Irish education is so far unknown. Their attitude 
formerly was to give home rule and allow an 
Irish Parliament to settle the Irish University 
question. If the present Government adheres to 
this position, it means an indefinite postponement. Nor would this 
method solve the real ditficulty—would the English people give money 
to support University education controlled by the Church, even if 
demanded by an Irish Parliament? In regard to primary and inter- 
mediate education it is believed that Sir Anthony MacDonnell will 
have a free hand. If this be so, we have some hope of reform, and a 
certainty of a vigorous conflict. The reports of Mr. Dale, which are 
believed to embody his views, met with strong opposition from both 
Catholic and Protestant clerics. In a recent speech the Bishop of 
Limerick, one of the chief leaders, made a noticeable admission—that 
they should not object to an Irish Education Department were it 
placed under the control of an Irish Parliament, but they would resist 
to the utmost the handing over of Irish education to the administration 
of English officials. 


The Senate have decided, on considering the opinion of their legal 
advisers, that they have no power to punish (or 
Romam prevent?) disorders, such as prevailed at the last 
Roysl University. Conferring of Degrees. They state that they will 
immediately apply for such powers. The under- 

graduates thus remain triumphant. 


The New 
Government and 
Irish Education. 


The Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses has addressed a 
memorial to the Intermediate Board, requesting the 
abolition of the group system in the Intermediate 
Examinations. They point out that specialization 
at so early an age is injurious, and so unnatural that 
it results in unsuitable groups of subjects being taken ; consequently the 
most serious injustice has been inflicted on students, while the exami- 
nations under this system fail completely as a criterion of merit. They 
also complain of the complicated system of marking, which has led to 
many errors. The Board are divided on the subject of the group system, 
a section being in favour of it, while on the other hand several Com- 
missioners have spoken in public strongly against it. It is to be hoped 
the absurdity of a complete revision of the lists this year having to be 
undertaken and the general indignation excited by the recent results 
will now lead to the abandonment of the system. 


The 
Intermediate 
Group System. 


The Lady Registrar of Trinity College, Dublin, writes to correct an 
inaccuracy in the December notice of the women students in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Miss Ethel Hannan is not the first woman who has 
gained a gold medal in Trinity College. In the year 1900 Miss Betanna 
Beatty was awarded a gold medal in the Modern Literature course. 


SCHOOLS.: 


BRUTON, SOMERSET, GIRLS’ High ScHooL.—K. R. Lewin has 
ained an exhibition and sub-sizarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
for Natural Science. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.-—The following pupils have been 
successful in the University of London B.A, and B.Sc. Examinations :— 
B.Sc., Division I. : Mary Nalder; B.A. Honours, Class IL, French 
and English: Lettice Heath; B.A., Division I.: Mary Allwood, 
Bessie Allen Bull, Theresa Kewley, Dorothea Stock, Geraldine Weaver ; 
B.A., Division H. : Mary Browne, Ursula Edmonds, Edith Turner. 

DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE AND SCHOOL.—Miss Carpenter, 
the mistress of method and lecturer on psychology in this college, 
has been offered by the University of London, and has accepted, 
a seat on the Board of Studies of the University. Both the Principal 
(Miss Rigg) and Miss Carpenter are recognized teachers of the 
University—the Principal in the theory and practice of education and 
Miss Carpenter in. psychology. Seven students from this college, six 
of whom were B.A.’s of London, while the seventh was an Irish M.A., 


have just taken the examinations for the Teaching Diploma of the 
University of London. Four others have taken those for the Cambridge 
Teaching Diploma. Two students in the Preparatory or Academical 
Division of the college passed the London B.A. Examination in 
October. The Old Girls’ Club inaugurated in September a scheme for 
a bazaar in aid of hospital cots. The idea was warmly taken up by 
the club generally and by the school and training college, with the 
result that by the two days’ sale £450 was cleared. It has been 
determined to make this up, out of a reserve fund which the club 
possesses, to £500, and present this to the new King’s College Hospital 
when it becomes established on Denmark Hill, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the school. Meantime the club will go on main- 
taining the three cots for children which it has maintained for five 
years past in the All Saints’ Convalescent Home at Highgate. The 
school is, owing to her approaching marriage, losing its chief mathe- 
matical and chemistry mistress, Miss Renneson, B.Sc. The work is 
being to some extent rearranged, and the Head Mistress has been 
fortunate in obtaining the services of Miss Gertrude Williams, B.A. 
(English Honours), for six years member of the staff of the Skinners’ 
School, Stamford Hill. 

East LONDON CoLLEGE.—The Drapers’ Company have announced 
a very large extension of their scheme of scholarships tenable at the 
East London College. In next July, on the result ot the examination 
conducted by the London Inter-collegiate Scholarships Board, they 
will award fifteen scholarships of the value of £40 per annum tenable 
for three years. Six of the scholarships are reserved for women 
students. Mr. Tom S. Moore, an old student of the college, who 
afterwards proceeded to Oxford, has been awarded a Fellowship in 
Chemistry of Magdalen College, Oxford. Mr. B. W. Perkins has 
obtained the §4th position in the Indian Civil Service list. In 
the past the work of the college has been confined to science and 
technical work, but at the commencement of the present session it was 
decided to start courses for the London B.A. degree. These are 
suitable for women students, for whom special arrangements are made. 
The Drapers' Company have voted a sum of £5,000 for the improve- 
ment and extension of the college buildings. 

HAILEYBURY CoLLEGE.— The following scholarships have been 
awarded :—Senior Classical —K. G. Digby, R. S. Stafford, G. L. 
Waller, R. N. Nicolls; Senior Modern G. R. Richardson, W. J. 
Bryan; Junior Classical—H. R. Carter (Mr. Caldecott, Eastman's, 
Southsea), D. C. Thomas (Haileybury), F. M. Strawson (Haileybury), 
P. A. Meade (Mr. Kingdon, The Briars, Westgate-on-Sea), H. T. 
Mogridge (Haileybury), W. H. Clarke (Rev. W. R. Phillips, South 
Lodge, Lowestoft), E. F. Ledward (Haileybury), H. C. Grace (Rev. 
W. R. Phillips), R. M. D'Ombrain (Mr. Hunter Rodwell, Woods- 
gate, Bexhill); Junior Modern—1I. G. Vincent (Rev. F. J. Hall, 
Northaw), G. S. Walley (Haileybury). C. H. Gidney has been elected 
to an open classical scholarship at Hertford College, Oxford, and 
J. H. Mason to a science scholarship at Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. The following passed into the Royal Military aig 
Woolwich, in August, direct from the school :—G. H. Sugden, F. L 
Brown, A. K. Chater, B. J. Bewley, E. H. Clarke. &. S. Oddie 
(O. H.) was successful in the India and Home Civil Service Examina- 
tion. We have welcomed this term the Rev. St. J. B. Wynne Willson, 
of Rugby, who has succeeded to the Mastership of the college. The 
school was inspected in October, under the Regulations of the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Examination Board, by Canon Bell, and Messrs. 
H. W. Eve, E. Barker, and P. V. Bevan, and satisfied the Inspectors. 

IsLe OF MAN, KiNG WILLIAM'S COLLEGE.— The trustees of the 
late Henry Bloom Noble have handed over Z 10,000 to the trustees of 
this college with the condition that they shall found seven Z 50 scholar- 
ships. This generous gift will enable the trustees of the college to 
complete their scheme for the improvement of the college buildings, 
which will then rank among the finest to be found in the North of 
England. 

LINCOLN, GIRLS’ HIGH ScHooL.— The prize distribution was held 
on December 13. The Mayor of Lincoln presided, and the. prizes were 
presented by Lady Mary Turnor. They included two London Ma 
triculation prizes, a Special Oxford Certiticate, and Oxford Senior 
Local Certificates. The Head Mistress, Miss Ashburner, stated that 
the examination results were the best the school had ever had. 

PURLEY, SURREY, WAREHOUSEMEN, CLERKS’, AND DRAPERS 
SCHOOLS. — Five candidates (boys) took oral French at the Cambridge 
Examination at Christmas, three Seniors and two Juniors. Debenham 
scholarship for Modern Languages (two pupils for a year in Switzer- 
land annually): Edgar C. Tacchi, Florence A. Lewis. The new 
Head Master, Mr. C. B. Gutteridge, M.A (Alleyne College, Dulwich). 
was installed on October 2. Mr. W. G. Livermore has been appointed 
house master. Natural science has now been introduced into the school 
curriculum. 

heGsv SCHOOL.—The following are the year's distinctions at 
Oxford and Cambridge :— 1H. M. Margohouth, classical exhibition, 
Balliol College, Oxford; C. R. Cruttwell and R. W. Evers, classical 
scholarships, Queen's Colle e, Oxford ; H. Podmore, classical exhibi- 
tion, Trinity College, Oxford; R. C. Brooke, classical scholarship, 
King’s Coilege, Cambridge; C. E. Tatham, classical scholarship, 
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Clare College, Cambridge ; K. H. Scougal and H. F. Russell-Smith, 
classical scholarship, St. John’s College, Cambridge; G. I. Keynes, 
matural science scholarship, Pembroke College, Cambridge; D. P. 
Forman, history scholarship, Caius College, Cambridge; G. W. 
Milroy, history exhibition, Emmanuel College, Cambridge; A. 
Bowley, mathematical scholarship, Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge ; 
R. W. Macfarlane-Grieve, classical scholarship, University College, 
‘Oxford. 

SHREWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The following distinc- 
tions have been gained during the past year :—B. Wace and D. Wale 
-obtained Certificates and two other girls Letters from the Joint Board. 
At the Royal Drawing Society's Exhibition M. Gough won a silver star 
and Mr. Ablett’s prize, and W. Earl a bronze star. In the examination 
«ighty-eight Honour and forty-two Pass Certificates were obtained, 
while four girls completed their full Drawing Certificates. In the 
Examination of the Associated Board twelve girls passed, one with 
Honours in the Higher Division. The Council's Scholarship was 
awarded to W. Earl on the results of the School Examination conducted 
by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Three girls obtained £20 
scholarships awarded by the Salop County Council, two otliers obtaining 
qualifying marks, while two obtained minor scholarships, and a third 
qualifying marks for such. The prize-giving took place in the hall of 
the school on Friday, December 8. Prof. Dunstan, F.R.5., occupied 
the chair, and the Countess of Powis distributed the prizes and certifi- 
cates. In the course of the proceedings the pupils sang some part-songs 
and carols. At the close Lady Powis acknowledged the thanks accorded 
to her and expressed a wish, as a memento of the occasion, to send a 
prize for drawing and another for music for the ensuing year. 

WESTMINSTER.—The play this year, the ‘‘ Adelphi” of Terence, 
was given on December 14, 18, and 20. Denia and Micio (A. P. 
Waterfield and R. E. N. Bowen) sustained the two principal characters 
with éc/af, and Syrus (R. C. Le Blond) created roars of laughter in the 
drunken scene. Inthe Prologue—an excellent piece of polished Latin 
—the deaths of General Glyn and the Rev. H. L. Thompson are com- 
memorated. By the new laboratories in Great College Street 


** Chemicae 
Indagatores exulant scientiae 
Fumumque et fel et verba non innoxia 
Miscent inulti." 


The new racquet court—a memorial to Dr. Rutherford—is happily 
described. The connexion of Westminster with the Battle of Trafalgar 
is the final topic. The Epilogue is a scene on the Westminster golf 
links. For characters, we have Admiral Togo, a motorist, a lady 
swimmer, and a tout for the 7zes Book Club. To non-golfers the 
allusions are obscure, but all will appreciate 


" Nomen ‘ Mors’ dictumst vere, nam morte peremit 
Feles tres, pullos quattuor, octo canes. 
O monstrum ! quid non motoria pectora cogis, 
Cursus sacra fames praecipitisque rotae ? " 


WINCHESTER CoLLEGE. —The Debating Society refused to ** deplore 
the spirit and methods of modern journalism” by 25 to 14. The Greek 
Prose Medal was awarded to O. B. Wordsworth. The Sixteen Club 
on November 25 listened to a paper bv Mr. F. L. Nicolls on ** The 
Formation of the British National Character." Mr. C. Carus Wilson 
lectured to the School on November 17 on ** Volcanoes and Volcanic 
Action,’ O. Wordsworth has been elected to a major scholarship or 
classics at Trinity, Cambridge; F. P. Robinson has been elected toa £40 
scholarship for mathematics at Pembroke, Cambridge. The Shakspere 
Society has ended its session by readings of ** Coriolanus" and 

Much Ado about Nothing." The usual concert took place on 
December 18, when the chief feature was a performance of selections 
drom “Israel in Egypt." The orchestra performed the overture to 
Mozart’s ** Figaro." 

WooLwicH POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL.—Mr. Bevis has obtained the 
degree of B.Sc. (Lond.), with First Class Honours in Botany. The 
Christmas Concert took place in the Gymnasium on Wednesday, 
December 1 3, and was very successful. The piece de résistance was an 
Operetta entitled ‘Queen Mab and the Kobolds," which formed the 
rst part of the programme. All the parts were taken by girls, whose 
anging, acting, pretty dresses, and graceful dancing commended them- 
Selves to a crowded audience. The second part of the programme was 
More miscellaneous. Among its special features were the chorus sing- 
Ing of the boys, the recitations of Miss Adams and Mr. Young, and the 
violin playing of Mr. Wildfeld. School closed for the holidays on 
December 15, when the Rector of Woolwich presented the summer 

oliday prizes to the winners. 

. "ORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GiRLs.— The senior mathematical 
mistress, Miss A. A. Woodall, has been appointed Head Mistress of 
Milton Mount School, Gravesend. Speech Day was November 20: 
the certificates and prizes were distributed by the Bishop of Worcester 
(Dr. Yeatman-Briggs), who, in his speech, dwelt on the importance of 
ideals and of a religious basis in education. The Head Mistress in her 
speech drew attention to the new training department which has this 
Year been opened in the school. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


“Crown Theological Library." — The Child and Religion. 
Eleven Essays by various writers. Edited by THOMAS 
STEPHENS, B.A. (6s. Williams & Norgate.) 

This collection of essays is one that ought to prove of interest 
not only to professed teachers and educationalists, but also to 
the wider circle of parents. The essays deal with the following 
subjects, and are by the following writers :—(1) The Child and 
Heredity, by Prof. Henry James ; (2) The Child and its En- 
vironment, by C. F. G. Masterman ; (3) The Child’s Capacity 
for Religion, by Dr. George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale; (4) The 
Child and Sin, by F. R. Tennant; (5) The Conversion of 
Children, by Dr. Cynddylan Jones; (6) The Religious Training 
of the Child in the Church of England, by Canon Hensley 
Henson ; (7) The Religious Training of Children in the Free 
Churches, by Dr. Robert F. Horton ; (8) Baptists and the Child- 
ren, by Dr. George Hill, Nottingham ; (9) New Church Train- 
ing (Swedenborgian), by J. J. Thornton; (10) The Religious 
Training of Children among the Jews, by Rabbi A. A, Green; 
(11) The Child and the Bible, by Dr. Joseph Agar Beet. 

The problems which are raised in these essays, and to which 
more or less tentative answers are given, are numerous. Only 
one or two can be noted here. In the first essay—which seems 
to us the most valuable in the book—Prof. Jones points out 
that the varying stress that is laid, now on heredity, now on 
environment, as if the two were opposed and radically in- 
harmonious, involves hopeless confusion, inconsistency, and 
impotence in dealing with educational and social problems. 


I should like [he says] to question this assumption of the opposi- 
tion of heredity and environment, or of their alternate sway over 
human life. The fact is that life in all its activities implies their zm£er- 
action. The child is never under the dominion of one of them to the 
exclusion of the other ; for they signify nothing so long as they are held 
apart. Except for the environment, his powers would remain potential 
only, and mere potentiality, whatever it means, is not actuality; and 
similarly, on the other hand, the mere environment has no 
significance, and its influence is not real where there are no powers that 
can utilize it. The entire meaning and power of both lies ze their 
relation, They are what they are through mutual implication. (Page 
64 J.) l 


This way of regarding the matter, taken with the writers 
view of evolution—which means “ what idealistic philosophers 
have maintained, that it is, namely, a process of levelling 
upwards, and not of levelling downwards. It does not strip 
man of his powers, but endows the lower animal creation with 
the promise of them, asserting that they exist from the first 
potentially "—and with the acceptance of Weismann's theory of 
the denial of the transmission of acquired characteristics, leads 
to the hopeful conclusion that “a community should spend its 
care upon bringing what is best within it to bear upon the 
opening powers of its children, even taking upon itself the 
responsibilities and privileges of parentage when the natural 
parent by his own vice and folly has abdicated them.” As the 
author remarks, “the only good education of the child comes, 
as Pythagoras said, ‘by making him the citizen of a people 
with good institutions.’ ” 

The writer of the second essay calls attention to the effect of 
the changed environment produced by the development of 
modern city life on the problem of child-education :— 


For the first time in history the child is being reared in the perpetual 
contact of a crowd. Its playground is the crowded street, its home the 
crowded tenement, its school the the gigantic human hive in which it is 
packed with 900 or 1,600 creatures similar to itself. This is the human 
element making for unrest. Unrest, re.ulting in profound mental 
changes, is tu prove the distinguishing mark of the new city race. The 
result, as all familar with our town children know, is a forced and 
premature development. (Page 105.) 


The price paid for this in later life is vivilly stated by the 
writer. He also points to "the disintegrating force? which 
ee “is continually beating down upon the family 
life. 

The other essays in the volume are mainly concerned with 
theological questions, viewed especially in relation to the child. 
Mr. Tennant, in his paper on “The Child and Sin,” naturally 
re-states his well known evolutionary theory of evil in this 
connexion. Canon Hensley Henson’s essay is a notable one, 
especially for the suggestion that the Free Church Catechism 
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should be accepted as a standard of religious teaching in all 
publicly supported primary schools. Apart from this rather 
startling proposal, the essay is an able and stimulating defence 
of definite religious teaching in the schools, and will be read 
with pleasure and profit even by those who differ from its con- 
clusions. Hardly as much can be said of Dr. Horton's discussion 
“The Religious Training of Children in the Free Churches”). 

is criticism of of the “ Catholic” method seems to rest upon a 
somewhat insecure foundation. His criticisms would equally 
apply to the Free Church Catechism "for use in home and 
school." 

Of the last three essays Mr. Thornton's on the Swedenborgian 
system is rather curious than practically valuable, and Rabbi 
Green's on the Jewish method is disappointingly slight. Dr. 
Agar Beet's on “ The Child and the Bible” is also disappointing. 
It is a sort of mild testimonial to the “beauties of the Bible” 
in paraphrase. Here there was surely room and opportunity for 
a Sketch of a rational method of teaching the Bible to children, 
which is so badly needed. 

The volume, as the editor explains, is in the nature of a 

ioneer work. Its voices are, to some extent, discordant. 
ut it contains some really valuable discussions, many admirable 
and luminous suggestions, and is alive with interest throughout. 


Other Memories, Old and New. By JOHN KERR, LL.D. 
(3s. 6d. Blackwood. 1904.) 

Encouraged by the reception accorded to his “ Memories 
Grave and Gay,” Dr. John Kerr has devoted a month of even- 
ings to putting into shape another collection of reminiscences, 
to which he gives the title of “ Other Memories, Old and New.” 
Anecdote interspersed with moralizing may be taken as a general 
description of the matter of the volume. The manner is 
easy, genial, mellow, perhaps a little *chestnutty?; but that is 
only what can be expected from memories confessedly old, at 
least in part. Comparing the beginning with the end of the 
nineteenth century, Dr. Kerr finds few signs of change more 
“ outstanding "—and outstanding rather for evil than for good 
—than the enormously wider distribution of newspapers and 
the constantly increasing production of cheap literature, of 
which a large proportion is meant merely to kill time, but 
which, in effect, kills not time only, but “all desire for true literary 
culture.” Which, obviously, is at once a truism and a truth. 
He remembers the day when a pound of loaf sugar cost 8d. or 
rod., when regulation meal-times were one o'clock for dinner, 
five or six for tea, and nine for supper. And he looks back 
with affection on the simpler social habits which made the nine 
o'clock supper the opportunity for “homely rather than cere- 
monial” hospitality. He remembers also the characteristic 
methods and manners of the various professors through whose 
hands he passed in the course of his school and college training, 
and records typical cases of their dealing with pupils. Noblest 
among them all stands out the Edinburgh Professor of Biblical 
Criticism, Dr. Robert Lee—hasty-tempered, but fair— who com- 
manded a pupil to “sit down” for having dared to maintain he 
was right “after being twice told he was wrong,” and next day, 
when the class met again, asked him to stand up and receive 
his rebuker's apology : 

“I insulted you yesterday publicly in the presence of your fellow- 
students, and I now as publicly apologize for my rudeness. You were 
right, and I was wrong. Please come into my room at the end of the 
hour and let us have a talk." 
friend. 


One likes the story of how Dr. Kerr got a mastership in 
Bury St. Edmunds Grammar School. A friend of Cambridge 
days, who had got into idle habits and debt serious enough to 
lead to his being forbidden to take his degree, Lad wanted the 
post and believed it could be got in spite of the lacking degree, 
if some fellow-student of character would write a well considered 
letter of explanation and apology to the Head Master. Kerr 
wrote the letter without, however, expecting that any good 
would come of ìt. And, in fact, it did not procure the appoint- 
ment for his friend. But, a year later, when the whole thing 
was forgotten by him, Kerr received a letter from the same 
Head Master, offering to himself a mastership at Bury St. 
Edmunds, and alleging, as his reason for doing so, the good 
impression made on him by the letter written on behalf of his 
friend. In less than another year Kerr was appointed Inspector 
of Schools in Scotland. 

From the store of anecdotes bearing on educational phases 


Dr. Lee was thenceforward M.’s hearty. 


we select two, both belonging to the days before the Bill of 
1872, a point in chronology on which the writer lays much 
stress. Weare not sure, however, that the defect of intelligence 
they both illustrate is entirely a thing of the past. The first 
story is of religious (?) teaching in the old days : 

A rapid conversion to orthodoxy is recorded of an old teacher who, 
in examining his pupils on their knowledge of a very simple manual— 
“The Mother's Catechism "—asked a boy if God had a beginning. 
* No," said the boy. '* Will He have an end?" ‘‘ Yes,” he replied. 
This was followed instantly by a buffet on the side of the head. 
‘Will He have an end, noo?"  ** No," said the boy, and the master 
was satisfied. 


The other story may help some people to understand how it 
is that so many men and women who have “ passed the stand- 
ards” yet possess so little power of reading with understanding. 

The Revised Code of Education which was introduced in 1862 made 
provision for nothing but reading, writing, and arithmetic in their 
barest forms. . . . Though its application to Scotland was only tenta- 
tive and formal, it had unquestionably a deadening effect on intelligence 
in the hands of a mechanical teacher. I had many proofs of this 
during the ten years of its existence. Though explanation of the 
reading lesson was not demanded, it was not neglected in schools of 
average efficiency. In some it was neglected. The following is an 
example :— The lesson was one giving an account of a clever dog which 
had rescued a child from drowning. It was said that the dog was 
caressed by the parents of the child. I asked what was the meaning 
of “caressed,” and the answer came at once, ‘* Made of fond led." 
On referring to the list of words at the top of the lesson, I found the 
explanation given was, ** Made of, fond-led.” Wishing to find out if 
any child in the class had got a glimmering of the meaning, I went 
from top to bottom, and got from every child nothing but ** Made of 
fond led," pronounced as four words, to which they attached no mean- 
ing whatever. The teacher was surprised that I was not satisfied with 
the intelligence of the teaching. 

The book closes appropriately with a chapter on “Varying 
Views of Age" and a modest hope that it will be found readable 
enough to beguile an idle hour—a hope that surely finds fulfil- 
ment. 


— 


The Educative Process. By WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY. 
(5s. net. Macmillan.) 

The view suggested by this writer is that the educative 
process may be discussed apart from the consideration of the 
ultimate end of education. * Whatever the ultimate end of 
education may be, the acquisition, the retention, the organiza- 
tion and the application of experiences are subject to certain 
uniform laws.” "The author suggests that the methods under- 
lying the aim of education in a particular school and the aim of 
Fagin in his training of Oliver Twist will be based on “ ident- 
ical principles." Of course, the aims are different; but the 
suggestion is that we can in educational study deal with 
method apart from aims, and Mr. Bagley's purpose is to pre- 
sent general principles valid in any particular case. And yet 
the writer of this book at once sets himself to consider proposed 
ethical ends, and apparently accepts the following position :— 
“The school must fit the individual not for the life of the past, 
nor for a remote Utopian future, but for the immediate 
future, the requirements of which can be predicted with reason- 
able certainty. If it fails to do this, the school cannot justify 
its existence." 

The fundamental question in pedagogy is the relation of 
experience to education. Our author holds that “education in 
its broadest sense means just this: acquiring experiences that 
will serve to modify inherited adjustments." What is the place 
of the school? Clearly, to control environmental forces operat- 
ing on the child. School studies represent different aspects of 
experience by supplying the environment. Accordingly, what 
is wanted is an analysis of experience in its relation to educa- 
tion. First we have the inquiry into the acquisition of experi- 
ence through apperception. Here the needs of the organism 
are seen to determine apperception. Next follows the study of 
the “functioning of experience.” This involves the under- 
standing of habit, judgment, and formation of concepts. Then 
we must consider the organization of experiences through con 
ceptual judgments and the factors of efficient recall, especially 
as modified by periods of development in the individual. On 
the more practical side follows the selection of experiences for 
educational purposes, and an investigation of educational 
values. Finally, we are led to the process of the “transmission 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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of experience,” and the /ecAnigue of teaching, and the hygiene 
of the educative process. 

_ The value of the book consists in its appreciation of the 
importance of a many-sided theory on which to build a many- 
sided subject. Ethics, psychology, methodology, sociology, 
hygiene are involved, and, provided the reader has an insight 
into these subjects, this book will be found very suggestive and 
valuable. The writer has spent much thought over the book, 
and is thoroughly up to date in educational literature. His 
theory is “alive”; it is closely in touch with sociological 
developments. We want more of his spirit in English educa- 
tional writing. Moreover, the analysis of the educative process 
as such is an excellent idea. Whether it can be done effect- 
ively without appeal to metaphysics is a difficult question. Mr. 
Bagley's attempt to regard educational theory as a system of 
axiomata media without reference to final ends is certainly 
not successful ; for he constantly himself introduces all kinds of 
educational ends. How, then, can the reader forbear to follow 
his lead? The book is, however, well informed, on new lines, 
and should be studied by the increasing body of English 
thinkers and students of educational theory. 


On Ten Plays of Shakespeare. By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

No book, after the Bible, has been so much commented as 
the plays of Shakespeare, and as we put down this last and 
most attractive exposition we recall Coleridge's happy epithet 
" myriad-minded." It is natural to compare Mr. Brooke with 
his immediate predecessor in the field, Prof. Bradley ; but it 
can be only by way of contrast. There is only one play in 
common in the two volumes, and the treatment is wholly in- 
dependent and different in principle. Prof. Bradley is con- 
cerned mainly with the plays as plays, the tragic construction, 
the weaving, entanglement, and evolution of the plot, the 
appositeness of each scene, the significance of each speech— 
we had almost said, of each phrase. It is a marvel of subtle 
analysis. Mr. Brooke treats the plays merely as poetry. He, 
too, has steeped himself in his author: but he is content to 
reproduce the impressions that the plays have left on a 
sensitive mind in broad outlines, without any minute criticism 
or fine discrimination. He is the Extension lecturer: Prof. 
Bradley is the University professor. In saying this we are far 
from disparaging the work. As Dr. À. W. Ward has well 
remarked, the utmost that any one student can hope to achieve 
in the study of a genius like Shakespeare is to draw nearer to it 
from those points of view that are open to him ; and Mr. 
Brooke, by his running commentary, by his paraphrases— 
‘which give in prose, as far as that is possible, the poetry of 
'Shakespeare—has undoubtedly helped many of his hearers to 
read their Shakespeare with. opened eyes. Mr. Brooke is not 
only an interpreter of poetry, but a psychologist. Many of his 
character sketches are admirably touched, sympathetic, and 
genial, though the language is rather fitted for the chair than 
the study—over-ornate, and sometimes bordering on preciosity. 
Thus, of Ariel : 

Though at many points the conception of Ariel is not apart from that 
which physical science has concerning the finest forms of matter, a 
scientific correlation does not suit his spiritual nature. . . . : As the 
.ethereal forms of matter vibrate between the molecules of the earth and 
water, so Ariel can live in the seas, &c. 

This is neither good physics nor good criticism. Let us end 
with a sample of Mr. Brooke at his best, taken from the same 
play. In reference to Prospero's parting speech, ** These our 
actors," &c., he warns us that it is in character, and only a 
phase of that character. 

But Prospero—and, indeed, Shakespeare, if we mix him up with 
Prospero—was far too sane and too experienced to imagine that life 
was illusion, or that we were the stuff of dreams, or that sleep ended 
-our little life. No one should quote the passage as an explanation of 
Shakespeare's theory of life, only as far as ** rounded with a sleep.” 
The rest is Prospero's (or Shakespeare's) indication that his picture of 
the story of humanity arose from the passing weakness of a vexed and 
weary brain. The philosophy of illusion is the philosophy of tired 
people— 

** Sir, I am vexed : 
Bear with my weakness ; my old brain is troubled." 
After all, he need not have taken the trouble to explain to Ferdinand 
and Miranda that they were only alive in a dream, The lovers knew 
better. 


Essais de Littérature et de Politique. 
(Hachette.) 

This is a remarkable volume in more ways than one. Not 
only does M. Sarolea show a knowledge of current English 
thought and politics—this distinction he shares with several 
foreign critics ; but he proves that he can write as good English 
as French—a far rarer distinction. One of the fourteen essays 
is in English, and the English is faultless. 

Most of the matter lies beyond our province, and we can only 
indicate the chief subjects treated: Froude as an historian, 
Saint-Simon and Mirabeau, colonies old and new, Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. A. J. Balfour. There is, besides, one pedagogic 
essay—on the Indian Civil Service Examination. This is held 
up as a model for foreigners, especially Frenchmen, and as 
encouraging high intellectual capacity in all branches of know- 
ledge. We at home are apt to regard the reverse of the medal, 
to point out how few are the candidates who pass in direct from 
the University, how marks can be gained and places attained 
by cramming Roman Law or Political Economy for a fortnight 
before the examination. 

In the study of Froude, which is the longest essay in the 
book, the paradox is elaborated that partiality is a virtue in the 
historian—a favourite one with the essayist ; for it is twice 
repeated. In one sense this is, of course, a truism. The style 
is the man, and the man without preferences is the “ god or 
beast" of Aristotle. On the other hand, we refuse the title of 
historian to a man who falsifies documents and deliberately 
ignores or conceals facts which do not square with his 
hypothesis. To suggest that Froude's “ Life of Carlyle” will 
outlive Carlyle's writings seems to us the height of extravagance. 

The essays are undated ; but it is clear that they were com- 
posed at various times. The character of Mr. Balfour as a 
statesman—“ esprit positif, volonté tenace, convictions fermes, 
résolutions énergiques; en un mot, homme de foi et de 
certitude "—Treads to-day like mocking irony. 

We think, too, that, in the light of a recent trial and of the 
just published Report, M. Sarolea would be inclined to modify 
his laudation of King Leopold as a high-souled monarch, and 
of his countrymen as the disinterested pioneers of civilization. 

It is a poor excuse for systematized massacres and mutila- 
tions in the Congo in the twentieth century that the Belgians 
are no worse than Cortez was in Mexico or Warren Hastings in 
India ; and whether or not *the English drove the Boers out 
of their country with brutality" does not affect the moral 
question. Lord Rosebery is so near a neighbour of M. Sarolea 
that he should not have given him two 7s, as he does passim. 
“Sceptic” is not derived from aex5mrew (sic), and Britania i5 
generally spelt with two s's. 


Par CHARLES SAROLEA. 


** Arnold's French Texts."— Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
MAURICE A. GEROTHWOHL. (1) Le Forcat; ou, A tout Péché 
AMisricorde, Proverb in two acts. By Madame DE SEGUR. 
(2) Aventures de Tom Pouce. By P. J. STAHL. (3) Histoire de 
da Mire Michel et de son Chat. By Comte E. DE LA BÉDOI LIERE. 
(4) La Souris blanche et Les petits Soulters. By HÉGESIPPE 
MOREAU. (5) La Vie de Polichinetie et ses nombreuses Aventures. 
By OCTAVE FEUILLET. (6) Le Bon Père. Comedy in one act 
By FLORIAN. (7) Monsieur Tringle. By CHAMPFLEURY. 
(8) Aventures du Chevalier de Grammont. By Chevalier 
D HAMILTON. (9) Histoire d'un. Pointer écossais. By ALEXANDRE 
DuMas fere. (10) Trajalęar. By Josgru MEry. (11) Marne 
Antoinette, By EDMOND and JULES DE GoncourT. (6d. each.) 

In a previous notice we have indicated the general plan of this series 
of texts. The announcement that they are graduated in difficulty 1$ 
not adhered to—** Tom Pouce” might serve as a first French Reader: 

** Marie Antoinette " is hard enough for a Fifth Form. 

(1) Is a pretty little play—*'* Les Misérables,” one might call it, 
adapted for children. ‘‘ Nous autres gendarmes” needs a note, as 
do délicat, which is not in the vocabulary, and *' qu'on me t'en fasse 
une de farce.” ** Menton de galoche ” is translated in the notes ‘‘ long 
pointed chin," and de galoche in the vocabulary *' nutcracker.” Will 
the pupil discover for himself that galoche = ** golosh ” ? 

(2) Is well edited, and we have noted no omissions. 

(3) Is a capital child's story. Repartie and petits-enfants are not In 
the vocabulary, and aucun should not be rendered ** no." 

(4) Two excellent stories, but rather hard. The notes are inadequate; 

a number of allusions are unexplained. The vocabulary is likewise 

imperfect. We miss agonie, agoniser, décliner, différer, the very 

words which, from their similarity to the English, are sure to be mis- 
translated. 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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(5) Rather a vulgar story, which we do not recommend. 

(6) A pleasant innocent little play with a conventional love plot. 

(7) A farcical story in which the joke is well sustained ; rather hard 

s regards vocabulary. Æi? d'archa! (misprinted archat) is *' brass 
wire," not ** iron." 

(8) The adventures of a high-born blackguard written by a gentleman 
of the same kidney are not food for babes. In the notes there is an 
elaborate explanation of backgammon, but the game of guinze is un- 
explained. ** Perdant leur Latin en me le faisant apprendre” surely 
calls for a note—we should not like to be called upon to translate it. 

(9) One of Dumas's animal stories written with all his verve. It 
anight have been well to note that the dog described by Dumas must 
have been a setter—not a pointer, and the editor is mistaken in correct- 
ing Dumas: ‘‘ faire des pointes " is simply ‘‘ to point,” not ‘‘ to deviate 
from the line" —/aire or pousser une pointe. ** C'est Cartouche, &c. : 
four famous highwaymen " is not an illuminative note, as the text 
furnishes this much information in the very next line. Amadis, fumer 
:are not explained. 

(10) A French Henty story which has nothing to do with the naval 
battle. Collingwood, on hearing a French witticism translated to him 
which recalls “ the great English poet "' (allusion not explained), reflects 
a while and then says with the solemnity of an Englishman: ‘‘ Very 
buffoon ! very buffoon ! " So like Collingwood! *'I say, you on the 
tartar, itis for me to call out: ‘Surrender,’ " isa bad mistranslation : and 
“it was aflame with all sorts of intoxication” is not elegant. Glorieux, 
sérieux should for reasons given above be included in the vocabulary. 

(11) Is a little masterpiece, but it contains passages that would try 
the wits of our Prize competitors. The notes give little or no aid. 
Thus on the first page we have fifteen lines from the gazetteer on 
Versailles, but on ‘‘ sourcils froncés, ce trouble et ces premieres hontes,” 
not a hint of help either in notes or vocabulary. *'*La note de 
quelques sous" does not mean ‘‘ making a note concerning a few 
pence”; £rióune is not “gallery”; si2ge is *'box" not *'seat"; 
le fiers is not “the third party”; ds enfants de France are not 
“ children of the heir to the throne.” 


In Memoriam. Annotated by the AUTHOR. (Ss. net. Macmillan.) 

The title raises expectations which this authorized edition, valuable 
as itis, very partially fulfils. The editor, Hallam Lord Tennyson, who 
modestly suppresses himself on the title page, tells us that the notes were 
left by his father, partly in his own handwriting and partly dictated to 
the son; that the proofs were revised by Tennyson, and their publica- 
tion sanctioned with a protest that ‘‘ poetry is like shot silk, and every 
reader must find his own interpretation." We have in all twenty-five 
pages of notes, but half of them are interpolated notes by the editor, 
‘in answer to numerous questions put to me by my friends." The edi- 
tion, we repeat, is of value, as it combines in a convenient form all the 
references to ** In Memoriam,” including the suppressed cantos that are 
scattered through the ‘‘ Memoir," but it throws very little fresh light on 
the vexed passages of the poem, and most of the comments have been 
anticipated in the notes and editions of Dr. Gatty, Miss Chapman, 
Prof. Collins, and Prof. Bradley. We cannot help wishing that the 
editor, instead of telling us that the yew is dicecious, that ** quicks ” 
mean ‘‘quickset thorn,” that ‘‘rathe” is the Anglo-Saxon hreath, 
* early," had set himself to answer the questions raised in Prof. 
Bradley's edition (on cantos Ixxx.-Ixxxi., for instance), to some of which 
the Professor himself can give only a conjectural and tentative reply. We 
must except the notes on cxii. (** High wisdom holds my wisdom less "'), 
which are really illustrative, and they dispose of Prof. Collins's suggested 
interpretation. ** High wisdom " is ironical; ** glorious insufficiencies " 
is unaccomplished greatness such as Arthur Hallam's, and ‘‘ the power 
and grasp of A. H. H.'s intellect and the greatness of his nature 
(which are not mere ‘glorious insufficiencies’) make me seem careless 
about those that have a narrower perfectness." This note we owe to 
Lady Tennyson. *'' Temperate " still seems to us an inapt epithet. We 
should expect the superior philosopher to twit the poet with gazing on 
his friend with dazzled, blinded, ravished eye. On Ixxxi. we have the 
suggestive note: ** My father told me, as faras I remember, that a note 
of exclamation had been omitted by accident after *ear.'" Was it 
not ‘a note of interrogation’? In Ixxxvi. the note horned flood: 
** Between two promontories,” snuffs out many learned comments. 


Teaching by Picture: the Pernot Method. By ALFRED l'ERNOT and 
F. E. AKEHURST. (3s. 6d. A. Owen.) 

From internal evidence we conclude that this First English Book is 
intended for German scholars. The English is unimpeachable, but 
the pictures are echt Deutsch — spinning-wheels, flails, bare-legged 
mustachioed peasants, and a sportsman with his gun in a sling and a 
porcelain pipe. 

Old Tules from Rome. By ALICE ZIMMERN. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

These are transcripts from the ** Aencid," the First Book of Livy, 
and the ** Metamorphoses." Miss Zimmern is a good Latinist, and her 
free paraphrases will satisfy the scholar and yet be quite intelligible to 
children. And it is well that boys and girls alike, whether or no they 
learn Latin, should be partakers of what has been inwoven in our 
language and literature, the myths of Rome. 


Illustrated. 


Object Lessons in Elementary Science. Stage VI. By 
VINCENT T. MuRcHÉ. (2s Macmillan.) 

Teachers in elementary schools will find a mine of information in 
this book from which to extract material for object lessons in mechanics, 
chemistry, and physiology, and in biology so far as it is concerned 
with those animal and vegetable products which are of economic im- 
portance. The best method of presenting the subject of each lesson is 
clearly indicated, and the information appears to be uniformly trust- 
worthy. The illustrations are numerous, and in many cases are de- 
signed as models for black-board drawings. One may, perhaps, express 
a doubt whether certain of the lessons in chemistry are likely to have 
any educational value, and, unless the teacher has some experience of 
chemical manipulation, certain of the experiments may easily lead to 
unpleasant experiences. Operations involving the use of phosphorus 
and potassium should not be entrusted to a novice, and we think that 
the danger lurking in some of the experiments should be pointed out 
most emphatically. We note, for example, the instruction to dry 
thoroughly a piece of phosphorus between filter papers, but the 
operator is not warned against untimely ignition ; again, the teacher is 
told to allow his pupils to taste sulphuric acid, and no hint is given 
of the necessity for great dilution. It may be said that no teacher 
would be likely to go wrong on such points, but it must be remembered 
that comparatively few teachers in elementary schools have sufficient 
familiarity with chemical materials and manipulation to render them 
entirely independent of the details given in their text-book. 


Blackie’s ‘‘ Little German Classics." — (1) Schmid’s Die Ostereier. 
Edited by A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. (2) Korner’s Der Vetter 
aus Bremen. Edited by CH. C. CLARKE. (3) Grimm's Die 
zwei Brüder. Edited by A. R. Hore MONCRIEFF. (6d. each.) 

(1) Mr. Moncrieff has made a special study of the juvenile literature 
of all countries, and this little story that he has unearthed of the 
German ‘‘ Sandford and Merton," as he aptly names the Canon of 
Augsburg, is an excellent reader for beginners. Much improved by 
cutting out the moralizings. 

(2) We cannot say as much for Korner's ** Lustspiel." It is, to the 
best of our knowledge, unique as a comedy written in quatrains, and 
its mild sentimentality may recommend it as ‘‘ specially suitable for 
girls." 

(3) Grimm's Tales, besides their other merits, have, as the editor 
remarks, from the teacher's point of view, the advantage of containing 
a frequent recurrence of phrases and rimes reiterated in such a way 
as to fix themselves on the memory. The countervailing drawback of 
rustic phrases and popular idioms, he thinks, is sufficiently met by free 
translation in the notes. On this point we must be allowed to differ, 
and we confess that we do not understand the principle of annotation 
adopted in all three volumes. A pupil who needs to have es giebt, vor 
vielen Jahren explained or translated surely needs a fortiori to have his 
attention called to such idioms as Aa/£e behalten wollen, der demonstrative 
for relative, wann used for wenn, the double accent of eis15/i2/7—we take 
at random a few typical instances. A sharp boy will guess at the sense 
without a translation ; he certainly will not observe the idiom or the 
irregularity without a note. 


Poems of Robert Browning. Oxford Edition. (Frowde.) 

The volume contains all the poems of the three volume edition of 
1863 and ‘‘ Pauline.” It has, besides, two short poems that have not 
yet been included in any collected edition. Of the one published in 
“The Keepsake” we are tempted to quote the last stanza, so un- 
mistakably Browning : 

** Thus Kershook, the Hiram’s-Hammer, 
The Right-hand Temple-column, 
Taught babes in grace their grammar, 
And struck the simple, solemn." 


Cassell’s New French and English Dictionary. Newly revised by 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. (3s. 6d.) 

We highly commended M. Boielle's new edition on its appearance 
some three years ago, and at the same time pointed out some serious 
defects in the way both of superfluities and omissions. These apparently 
lay beyond the province of the latest editor, who has confined himself to 
the correction of misprints. Accordingly there is nothing here to note 
except that the price has been reduced from 7s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 


** Science Ladders." — The Story of Animals. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. 
(G. Philip.) 

This might be described as the child's cyclop:edia of animals ; and 
the main point in its favour is that it has plenty of woodcuts. Though 
divided into lessons, it is not suited for a lesson book. On the first page 
a definition of an animal is given, and the second lesson tackles proto- 
plasm. There is no attempt to carry out the principium of pedagogics 
—from the known to the unknown. 

Forty Bible Lessons and Forty Mlustrative Stories. 
(3s. 6d. Allenson.) 

The plan of the book isa little crude. The first chapter of Genesis 
is not the best food for babes, even if illustrated by blowing soap bubbles, 
for which elaborate directions are given. Some, however, of the illus- 
trative stories will be a help to the infant teacher. 

(Continued on page so.) 
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Schools,'' with an Introductory Letter from Field Marshal Earl RoBERTS, V.C., K.G. The article is based on special questions 
drawn up for the Editor of the '' Public Schools Yearbook '' by Earl ROBERTS. 


Revised General List of Preparatory Schools, rearranged in geographical order. 


Special Articles: “ HOW TO BECOME A BARRISTER OR SOLICITOR” and '*HOW TO ENTER HOLY ORDERS." 


Parallel Grammar Series. 


Edited by Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. (Oxon.), Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Birmingham University. 


Uniformity of Terminology and Uniformity of Classification are the distinguishing marks of this Series ; all the Grammars are 
constructed on the same plan, and the same terminology is used to describe identical grammatical features in different languages. 


Latin, English, Spanish, Dano-Norwegian, Welsh, Greek, French, and German. 
16-page Prospectus free. Keys to the Latin and German Readers and Writers may be had by Teachers direct from the Publishers. 


PRO PATRIA. TECHNICAL HDUCATION IN 
A Latin Story Book. By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. EVENING SCHOOLS. 
(Oxon., M.A. Being a Continuation of '' Ora Maritima,” By CLARENCE H. CREASEY. 
and carrying the pupil to the end of the Regular Accidence, | With Introduction by E. H. GRIFFITHS, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. 
including all Regular Verbs. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


2s. 6d. 


'* We strongly recommend this excellent little book to all who are interested in 
the very important subject of which it treats." —School Guardian, 


SURE STEPS TO INTELLIGENT FRENCH. “We recommend a study of this book, which contains an excellent summary of 


many of the difficult problems of the subject.’ '— Bookseller. 


By H. R. BEASLEY, late Head Master of Hornsey Grammar 
School. Crown 8vo, 1s. ARITHMETICAL HXAMPLHS. 
“An endeavour by a headmaster of iong experience to break the dead English | By L. LOGAN, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Ormond School 
method of teaching a language by dts grammar alone." —4Vo?ts Guardian. for Boys, Dublin. 


“ The book will be found useful.”—Glasgow Herald. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 


THKEL: ARITHMETICAL WRINKLES. 
A STUDY OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE DAY. | By L. Locan, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Ormond School 
By FRANK J. ADKINS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ton Poya Ano, 


"The book will be found well worthy of perusal by the special class for whom Crown 8vo, Is. 


ti intended "—S 
à Cane much usur aie "—Speaker. CYCLOP FE DIA OF EDUCATION. 
A Handbook of Reference on all Subjects connected with 
New and Enlarged Edition of Education (its History and Practice). 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF Comprising Articles by Eminent Specialists. A New Edition, 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. thoroughly Revised and brought up to date, by M. E. JoHN. 


| 
| 2s. 6d. net [[Ready shortly. 
By Jous WADE, D.Sc. Lond., Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy's 
Hospital, London University. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. ENTRANGH SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS 


for the chief Public Schools and H.M.S. *' Britannia." 
PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. 


With Solutions and Hints by E. J. LLovp, B.A., Head Master 
By C. F. Picton GADSDEN, Domestic Economy Teacher, London 


of Harrow House School, Bognor. 
e County Council Schools. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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Northern Trails. By WILLIAM J. LONG; illustrated by CHARLES 
COPELAND. (7s. 6d. Ginn.) 

This time Mr. Long leads us to the moors and mountains, the rapids 
and salmon rivers of Labrador and Newfoundland on the trail of 
Wayeeses the white wolf; Waptonk, the wild goose ; Pequam, the 
fisher; Matwock, the Polar bear, and a score of their co-mates and 
congeners. The book has a fascination of its own no less potent than 
that of the ** Jungle Book," but the genius of Mr. Long and that of 
Mr. Kipling are miles asunder. Mr. Kipling, with his intuitive per- 
ception of local colour, has caught the main features of the Indian 
landscape, and has then given free rein to his imagination in portraying 
with this background its denizens, a modern bestiary. Mr. Long is a 
born naturalist. He loves the beasts he hunts, or more generally is 
content simply to observe ; he has the patience of the Brothers Kearton 
in tracking them ; and his pen is a finer and more expressive instrument 
than any camera. His obsetvation as to how salmon get up waterfalls 
too high to leap is new to us, and we have never seen it even hinted at 
in any book or article on salmon fishing that we have come across. 
In his illustrator Mr. Long has found a kindred spirit. 


Thackeray's Esmond. With an Introduction by AUSTIN DORSON and 
Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. (6s. Macmillan.) 

No living critic has in an equal degree with Mr. Dobson the art of 
telling us briefly and pointedly what we want to know of a book or an 
author—in this instance why and how *'' Esmond” was written, what 
impression it produced at the time, what are the many imaginary and the 
few real flaws in the most perfect, if not the greatest, of historical novels, 
and Mr. Hugh Thomson has furnished quite a gallery of Beatrixes. 


A Naturalists Holiday: [dle Hours on the Cornish Coast. By 
EDWARD STEP. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 

We are not too old to remember the zest that the gift of a copy of 
Kingsley's ** Glaucus" added to a seaside holiday. Mr. Step’s book 
has thrilling accounts of catches of conger and mackerel that will fire 
the imagination of the young sea-fisherman, and at the same time it tells 
of the life history of anemones, sea spiders, hermit crabs, algz, and alle 
the common objects of the seashore in a way that will excite the young 
collector, who, by help of the numerous illustrations, will have no 
difficulty in identifying all the common sorts of marine plants and 
animals. 


Trois Contes des Fées. Par Mme. LE PRINCE DE BEAUMONT. 
by W. G. HARTOG. (1s. Rivingtons.) 

The fairy tales are worked on the strictest new method—notes in 
French, with questions, grammar, and composition founded on the 
text. The plan is well carried out. The only suggestion we can make 
is the addition of an English-French vocabulary. Without this the 
“ Traduire en francais” will prove hopelessly difficult. Thus in the 
first exercise the pupil will search in vain for the French of ** prevent." 


Wordsworth’s Literary Criticisms. | Edited, with an Introduction, by 
NOWELL C. SMITH. (2s. 6d. net. Frowde.) 

We have characterized Wordsworth's Anthology as an interesting 
curiosity. His prose criticisms are a document that no serious student 
of literature can afford to neglect. Besides the Prefaces to *' Lyrical 
Ballads,” ** The Excursion," and '* Poems," we have the three ** Essays 
on Epitaphs," and the Letters (Epistles would be a fitter name) to 
Dyer and other friends. Mr. Nowell Smith contributes a just apprecia- 
tion of Wordsworth as a prose writer, and on the much-vexed canon of 
the Preface to ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads” he enters a caveat neglected by 
most of the critics. Thecanonislaid down ad hoc of what Wordsworth 
termed his experiment, and not as of universal application. We should 
have welcomed a few annotations. What, for instance, can Wordsworth 
have meant by ** the first canto" of ** Wilhelm Meister," and how did 
Goethe therein ‘‘ wantonly outrage the sympathies of humanity ”’ ? 


Edited 


Five Famous French Women. By Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT. 
(6s. Cassell.) 

* Famous Women," four at least out of the five, correspond to 
BrantOme’s grandes dames—Louise of Savoy, Margaret Queen. of 
Navarre, Jeanne d'Albret, and Renée of F'rance—and the fifth is Joan 
of Arc. Mrs. Fawcett lays no claim to original research, and the list 
of authorities consulted is mainly English. But she writes with clear- 
ness and vigour and groups around her heroines a momentous chapter 
of French history — the struggle of Catholicism and Protestantism. 
Joan of Arc is an excrescence—a purple patch sewn on to a web of even 
texture. To Renée bare justice is dene. Not only did she attract 
learning to her Court, but she was herself a highly cultured woman— 
something more than a theologian and a dabbler in astrology. 


Elementary Steam Engineering. By H. W. METCALFE. 
(7s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This book is intended to introduce young students to the principles 
and many of the details to be found in naval machinery without 
assuming any previous scientific knowledge. The author has taken 
extraordinary pains to carry his readers along slowly, making each step 
clear and missing none. <A special feature is the series of cuts illus- 
trating the use of squared paper for hand sketching. 

(Continued om page 52) 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


ENGLISH HISTORIES 


By C. W. OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Bv C. W. OMAN, M.A. Fully 
furnished with Maps and Genealogical Tables. 760 pages. Ninth and En- 
larged Edition (to end of South African War). Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 

Special Editions, each volume containing a separate Index. 
In Two Parts, 3s. each : Part L, from the Earl est Time to 1603 
from 1602 to 1902. 
In Three Divisions : Division I., to 1307, 2s. ; Division II., 1307 to 1628, 2s. 
Division III., 1688 to 1902, 2s. 6d. 
°,* In ordering please state the period required, to avoid confusion. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
C. W. Oman, M.A., Author of '* A History of England” &c. With Maps and 
Appendices. Revised and Enlarged Edition. One volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Queen Victoria. By C. W. Oman, M.A., and Marv 
Oman. With Maps. Cloth, 2s. 


LINGUA MATERNA. 


By R. Witson, B.A., Author of * A First Course in English Analysis and 
Grammar," &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Intended for teachers who wish to kee 
themselves abreast of what has been aptly called ** The New English Movement.” 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 


By Davip Naparro, M.D., B.Sc., D.P.H., Assistant Professor of Pathology 
and Bacteriology at University College, London ; Scientific Assistant in Patho- 
logy at the University of London. 192 pages. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
Oloth, 1s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S ENGLISH TEXTS. 


With a view to meeting the requirements of Teachers who, with an Examination 
in view, pret to place a plain text in the hands of their pupils, Mr. EDWARD - 
ARNOLD has now in preparation a series of texts of English Classics to which 
nothing has been added but a small Glossary of Archaic or Unusual Words. 
The first three Volumes, from Arnold’s School Shakespeare, will be issued 
at once. In paper covers, 6d. each; or cloth, 8d. I. Macbeth. II. Henry V. 
III. The Tempest. 


THE ARNOLD PROSE BOOKS. 


A New Series of Representative Selections from leading Prose Writers, each book 
confined to one author. A few explanatory footnotes have been added. 24 
books, each 48 pages. Paper ad. ; cloth, 4d. 


THE LAUREATE POETRY BOOKS. 


An entirely New Series of Selections from the best Poetry, in 34 books. Each. 
book 48 pages. Paper ad. ; cloth, 4d. 


THE HOME AND ABROAD ATLAS. 


24 PAGEs. SIZE 9 INCHES BY 7 INCHES. 
Price 8d. net. 


I. The World. 12 & 13. England and Wales. . 
2. Europe. | 14. The Balkan Peninsula. 
3. The United Kingdom. , I5. European Russia. 

4. Scotland. | 16. Asia. 

5. Ireland. 17. India. 

6. France. 18. Africa. 

7. The German Empire. 19. North America. 

8. Austria-Hungary. 20. South America. 

g. Spain and Portugal. 21. Canada. 

10. Italy. 22. The United States. 

11. Scandinavia. | 23. Australia. 


24. South Africa, New Zealand, and Tasmania. 
ARNOLD'S LATIN TEXTS 
8 
General Editor, A. Evan BEgRNAYS, M.A., Assistant Master at the City of 
London School. The object of the series is to supply short texts, adapted for lower 


forms, sufficient to provide one term's work, Each volume consists of a short intro- . 
duction, text, and vocabulary. 64 pages. Cloth limp, 8d. each. 


HORACE.—Odes. Book I. By L. D. WaiuwRIGHT, M.A., Assistant Master 
at St. Paul's School. 

OVID.—Selections. By GrEoncE& Ye tn, M.A. 

OVID IN EXILE.—Selections from the “Tristia.” By L. D. WAiN- 
WRIGHT, M.A, 

CORNELIUS NEPOS.—8elect Lives. By L. D. Watnwricnt, M.A. 

VERGQIL.— Select Eclogues. By J. C. Stonart, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Merchant Vaylors’ School. 

VERGIL.- Selections from the Georgics. Ry J. C. Sronart, M.A. 

PH/AEDRUS.- Select Fables. By Mrs. Brock, formerly Assistant Mistress 
at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

TIBULLUS.-— Selections. By F. J. Donson, B.A., Lecturer at Birmingham 
University. 

CAESAR IN BRITAIN. By F. J. Donson, B.A. 

CICERO. -In Catilinam, |. and Il. By L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A. 

CICERO.—Pro Archia. By Mrs. Brock. 

LIVY.—Selections. By R. M. Henry, M.A., Classical Master at the Royal * 
Acadeinical Institution, Belfast. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. . 
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THE “GUIDE” 


RURAL CALENDAR. 


SECOND EDITION. Revised and much Enlarged. 
By ALFRED J. EWART, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S., 


Lecturer on Botany tn the Birmingham  Unrcersity. 


Such a book will be found an indispensable vade mecum for country rambles. It gives for each month—Wild Flowers 
which may be expected to come into bloom, with places where they are likely to be found, arranged according to colour, &c., SO 
as fo make recognition easy.—Trees and Shrubs, with particulars of blooming, coming into leaf, &c.—Birds: Song Birds, 
dice arriving or departing. List of Common Birds, building and breeding, with places where nests are built. —Gardening 
"s Farming Operations.— There is also a Complete and Simple Key to the recognition of the Common Wild Flowers of 
this country, printed separately from the Monthly Calendar, and an Index to all the names in the book. Price Is. net. 


AN ENGLISH HISTORY NOTE BOOK. Second and | THE “GUIDE” NATURE DRAWING CARDS. Set I. 


Revised Edition. By M. A. ROLLEsTON (First Class Historical MI EINE b ob Club imi Benuiisiully coloured copies mer 
Tripos, 1386 a : : l 2 yo cs simple enough to allow of successful imitation. Sections of Flowers and simple 
C x Pri j i), n Pa e by the Rev. T. W. SHARPE, Designs are also given. On the backs of the Cards are Notes on the Flowers by 

.D., Principal of Queen s College, London, with Appendices A. J. Ewart, D.Sc., which afford a valuable opportunity of correlating Drawing 
containing Summaries of the Histories of (1) Ireland, (2) Scot- with Nature Study. 2s. per packet net. 


land, (3) Wales, (4) Great Britain, (5) India, (6) The Army, 
(7) The Navy, (8) The Church, (9) The Constitution, (10) Rela- | THE “GUIDE” SERIES BRUSHWORK DRAWING. 


tions of England to France, with Glossarv, Index, Bibliographv, Containing 48 beautifully coloured Plates, mainly on Flower Forms, together 
&c. 3s. 7 l : with minute directions to the teacher on the method of working, the construction 
of the designs, and the colouring. Price 6s. 


Published also separately on Cards at 2s. per packet, and in Book form in 


B FACTORS. By H. R. BincH. Contains Outline at 3d. each. 
a) Rules fc luti f Algebraical Expressions into Fe : 
or resolution o gebraical Expressions into Factors, THE “DESIGN ” FREEHAND DRAWING SERIES. 


(b) the application of the Rules to Algebra, Arithmetic, Geo- B ; : 
metry, and Mensuration. Over 200 carefully selected illustrative T in three forms, viz., Sheets, Cards, and Books. All 


Examples fully worked out. The Exercises are numerous and €— — od 
well gratuated. Miscellaneous Exercises compyising Questions 


set at various Examinations are also included. 2s. 6d. Specimens of Drawing Publications sent on request. 


DAVIS & MOUGHTON, LTD., 2 Ludgate Hill, Birmingham; and all Booksellers. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SHCOND-HAND. 


The Largest StocK in London of | 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND'ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 


^ 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand.) | 
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A Treatise on the Theory of Alternating Currents. By ALEXANDER 
RUSSELL, M.A., M.I.E.E. Vol. I. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The author of this work expects his readers to have a working know- 
ledge of trigonometry, the calculus, De Moivre's theorem, and of 
hyperbolic sines and cosines. For those thus equipped, whether 
mathematicians seeking problems or engineers seeking solutions, this 
volume is a mine of interesting investigations in a practical field which 
lends itself wonderfully to exact mathematical treatment. Far less 
preparation than the above will enable readers fully to appreciate the 
practical value and suggestiveness of chapter xvii. on '* Duality or Re- 
ciprocal Relations," and we think that a preliminary dip into that 
chapter will prove to be a strong inducement to a plunge into the 
greater depths of the body of the work, which is well printed and 
schemed with great clearness. Valuable lists of references are added. 


A Biographical History Reader for use in Elementary Schools. By 
BEATRICE A. L&ES, Somerville College, Oxford. (2s. 6d. Black.) 
This book fulfils Carlyle's definition: ** History is the biography of 

great men." It deals with the period from the accession of Alfred to 

the death of George III., and there is not a dull page fiom first to last. 

It is a history of the English people as distinct from the English 

sovereigns. Chapter headings are only assigned to Kings when they 

were notable for more than wearing the royal crown : as, for example, 

** Alfred the Great”; ** Henry V., the Victorious King" ; ** Charles L., 

the King by Divine Right " ; while the other reigns are distinguished 

by the great Englishmen who shaped the nation's destinies, as ‘‘Saint 

Anselm, the last of the Fathers”; ** Warwick the King-maker ” ; 

** Sir Walter Raleigh: the Scholar, the Courtier, the Adventurer” ; 

and so on to ** The Two Pitts.” This useful and modern little book is 

the result of wise judgment as to what should be included and what 
excluded in a work for children, and should have a wide circulation. 


A First Reader in Health and Temperance. By W. TAYLOR. 
(1s. 6d. Church of England Temperance Society.) 

This book forms one of a series published by the C.E.T.S. This 
and ** The Physiological Aspect of Temperance,” by the same author, 
contain sound teaching on the care of the human body. Both deal 
with temperance in the nobler and wider sense than mere abstinence 
from alcohol. They explain in readable form and with good illustra- 
tions the wonderful mechanism of the body, and the rules which must 
be observed if it is to serve its highest purpose. Having intelligently 
studied the little books in this series, children should grow up with less 


desire to overeat, overdrink, overplay, or overwork ; in short, to be | 
temperate in all things. Syllabuses are published, and examinations 
for prizes held throughout the country. Particulars can be had from 
the depdt of C. E. T. S., 4 Sanctuary, Westminster. 


Simple Lessons on Health and Temperance. For the usc of the Young. 
By Sir MicHAEL Fosrer. (1s. Macmillan.) 

We are glad to welcome a primer from the pen of so great an 
authority as Sir Michael Foster. This book goes to the very root of 
the matter, as only one who is master of his subject dare go without 
fear ; and what Sir Michael calls the ** almost ostentatious simplicity," 
with which he explains ** the reasons for some of the rules which ought 
to guide us in the physical c nduct of life," only emphasizes the 
command which he has of the broad aspect of the subject. No more 
useful work can be done in the schools than to bring home the practical 
lesson that, in this age of stress and struggle for place and fame, we 
can have sound minds only in sound bodies ; and the more such teach- 
ing takes the form of simple reasons for fresh air, exercise, sleep, sun- 
shine, and temperate habits, and abjures lists of technical names for 
the parts of the body, meaningless to children, the greater will be the 
effect of such teaching on the younger generation. Sir Michael Foster 
deserves the thanks of parents and teachers alike for an admirable and 
unsectarian handling of the question of alcoholism as it affects health. 


** Academy Shakespeare Series." — Aue Henry V. With Introduction 
and Notes. (1s. 6d. W. & R. Chambers.) 

This is an entirely new series, three plays only being ready. In the 
** Henry V." just published the young reader attacking the plays for the 
first time will gain a good idea of perspective from the interesting sketch 
of the historical events of Shakespeare's time, the state of the drama of 
the period, and the circumstances under which Shakespeare produced 
his plays and developed his genius. The author's notes throughout 
bear the impress of the living and experienced teacher. There is a 
concise story of the play, and the sketches of the principal characters 
are well written. The chapter on the characteristics of Shakespeare's 
English should prove useful and sufhcient, and the glossary is not 
rendered cumbersome by the inclusion of common words or plirases. 
So skilfully is the student referred not only to ** Henry IV.," without 
which no study of,** Henry V." wouid be complete, but the subject is so 
handled that even the schoolboy will not be satisfied to remain a man of 
ene play. This inspiring element alone justifies the existence of the 
edition. 

(Continued on page 54.) 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


INGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 


charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. 


These Hotels have 


Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every floor, 
- . Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. . . 


Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephone, Night Porters. 
application. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to Bs. Gd. Full Tariff and Testimonials on 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'hôte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. Od. to 10s. 6d. per day. 


ESMOND HOTEL 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally quiet and economical. 


BEDROOMS from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per night. 


Telegraphic 
Kingsley Hotel, 
'OKCRAFT, ' LONDON. 


Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Addresses :— 


Thackeray Hotel, 
‘t THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


4 
Esmond Hotel, 
t AGROUP, LONDON," 
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McDOUGALL’S LATEST LINES 


McDougall’s McDougall’s McDougall’s 
Short School Atlas | Outlines of 
Commercial ofthe Board of Education ae tk teacM Geography 


Geography MC MM CMM ee ee WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


SEE A COPY AND YOU THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
of the WILL BE CONVINCED! 
94,9 The large number of lllustrations, Photo-Relief 
BritishEmpire ume Rogo aoi 
SST IS RTE TEE OUTED i MVC NED Political (Colou ed) and Photo Relief Ph jisical olitica . aps given in this EDO CIN the 
An Invaluable Companion to any Text-book of Maps given opponi each other. 7 ar urio acne ee interest. 
Geography. ‘Thoroughly Up-to-date. 40 pages. Stiff Boards. Price 6d. net. 
64 pages. Cloth. Price 6d. With Inder, 8d. net. 194 pages. Cloth Boards. Price 1s. 

CIZZENGOHDCORU MERCIER TI TEN DANA I NT NU KI INCECISMRIR GUN MMC MEINES 

9 9 9 

McDougall's McDougall's McDougall’s 


Practical and | Laws ot Health| Alexandra 


1 i É e ips en tun. pages e this little nook 
A pp d are devoted to a description of the structure an 
e functions of the body. The second chapter deals Readers 
with the composition and chief impurities of air D 
e e and water. Subsequent sections treat in turn of 
Arithmetic food, the proper care of the body, ventilation, Are pre-eminently LITERARY. 
heating and lighting, drainage (including the re- 
A A —M—— moval of refuse), the spread of diseases, and first 


d. The whole tone of the book is judicious. It : : : . 
WITH MENSURATION is very simply wri i ; Special Features — Interesting Subject Matter : 
. ry simply written, and it contains a mass of : ene s erous 
information that will be useful to all classes of the Vtrum Coloured Illustrations : Nume 
Essentially the Book for Pupils who intend entering will add Ya eee lb rcpt In Six Books— 

on a Commercial Career, — E»eimentiy practical. it is rightly appreciated. There is a useful index, Intermediate, 1s. 3d. 

so that the subject matter may be quickly referred | Primary, 9d. 4 

124 pages. Cloth Boards. Price ls. to, and the illustrations are clear.” Elementary, 10d. Upper, 18. 6d. 

With Answers, 15. 3d. Answers only, 6d. Cloth Covers. Price 6d. net. Junior, 1s. Senior, 1s. 6d. 


MeDOUGALLS EDUVATIONAL CO., LTD., 8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. ; and Edinburgh. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. Now Ready, Cloth, pp. xii, 864. Price 7s. 6d. 


French Words . . Z 


and Phrases The Journal 


By J. Q. ANDERSON and F. STORR. of Education. 


* This little volume contains over a score of classified lists deal- 


ing with the common objects and with the business of everyday life. |. BOUND VOLUME FOR 1905. 


They do not pretend to be exhaustive, but they are thoroughly 
Practical ; and teachers will find them useful in enabling pupils to 
aquire a serviceable vocabulary.'’—The Glasgow Herald. Being the 27th Volume of the New Series. 


london: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. arth Year ot eeu 
Just published. Orown 8vo, cloth, 264 pp., price 3s. 6d. 
THE ELEMENTS or tuE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


BASED UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF 
CORRELATIVE DOUBLE ENTRY. 
FOR SCHOOLS, CLASSES, & PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


By JOHN WALMSLEY, B.A., 


Head Master of the Grammar School, Eccles; Member of the Council of the College 
of Preceptors; Member of the London Mathematical Society and the Mathe. | 


“As the organ of a hard-working 
and often underpaid profession, and as 
|a means for bringing together and 
‘cia the opinion of those scat- 
| tered units who make up the body of 
' English schoolmasters, it has long held 


: ation: af : d ithms,” and . -— 5 
Panadaran o Gemen, ery and topi «i^. a deservedly high position: 
The leading object throughout this treatise is to provide that the | 
learner shall nowhere in his study of the subject be obliged to rely upon THE TIMES December 20, 1905. 
rules without being able to give valid reasons for them. ; ) 
Amongst the Illustrative Exercises will be found recent Papers from | — ————— 
all the leading Examinations for youths. 


London: Francis Hodgson, 89 Farringdon St., B.C. | Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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** Regional Geography." — Europe and the Mediterranean Region. 
By J. B. RevNoLps. (2s. Black.) 

The author of ** Regional Geography of thc British Isles" maintains 
her high standard in the present work. Like the uniform volume 
(‘* British Isles”), the ** Europe deals with the life of mankind” in all 
its relations as influenced by the physical features of the areas in which 
they live. Population, commerce, productions are all traced to the 
physical pheromena of the respective ‘‘natural regions." Thus, 
physical geography is not divorced from topographical and humanistic 
geography. The maps and diagrams deserve special mention. In 
every case they are true handmaidens to the text. The sketch-maps 
are clear, and each serves its own purpose, and nothing more: not an 
unnecessary line nor letter is admitted to obscure the particular facts 
to be emphasized. We are familiar during the past few years with the 
reiteration of * thou shalt »o£" in our teaching of geography. The 
busy teacher will welcome a book which indicates clearly the path 
which he 54a7/ follow. 


** The World and its People." — The British Empire. 
(is rod. Nelson.) 

Love of country and. reverence for the great. Empire of which they 
are citizens should be the outcome of using these thoroughly up-to-date 
books. They breathe out the spirit of the times when even our Sailor 
Prince leaves home and children for the sake of King and country. 
There are over 350 pages of excellently chosen matter and some 400 
maps and illustrations in colours and black and white. They fully 
meet the requirements of the latest specimen schemes of the Board 
of Education. 


** Globe Geography Readers " : Intermediate. —4 77a 4. 
(1s. gd. Macmillan.) 

These attractive studies form ‘‘essentially a reading-book for 
children, and not a text-book for the teacher.” Even the teacher will 
find pleasure in the freshness with which the almost threadbare subject 
of the gecgraphy of Eng'and is treated. 


The World's Childhood, Part lI. By M. B. SYNGE. (Blackwood.) 

These nineteen stories of the fairies simply told for little. children 
exercise the fascination which ** Cinderella " and other cold tales will 
always do. The division of the words into syllables makes the book 
readable by tiny children. The illustrations by Brinsley le Fanu are 
very bold ; but faces seem to be a weakness, and we would rather 
maine Cinderella at midnight than see her leave the ballroom ugly as 
Well as distressed. 


a — Ó—— — 


The Mother Tongue. Anglicized Edition. (1s. 6d. Ginn.) 

A few years ago one of the subjects least loved by children was the 
series of experiments in vivisection into which lessons in '' English ” ` 
had degenerated. We are now beginning to realize that a modern 
language, even our own, is primarily to be spoken, and that with 
readiness and intelligence. The admirable set of three of which 
** Mother Tongue ” is the first stage is the nearest to perfection which 
has yet come under our notice. The books are designed for use by the 
individual children and not merely by the teacher, and are aids to 
reading and writing as well as speaking pure English. 


A First History of English Literature: Campbell. (1s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall.) 

There is much originality in the method of presentation of this 
important subject. There is suticient information, well arranged to 
satisfy the requirements of certain examinations (upper classes in 
elementary schools, P.-T.'s, University Preliminary, «c.), but it is 
compiled in such a way as to encourage pupils to study further for 
themselves our vast literature, and not to regard examinations as ends 
in themselves. The various tables (including living authors, with 
their works), notes on literary terms, literary essays and exercises, 
make the book especially valuable for the more advanced examinations. 


L'4vare, Edited by G. H. CLARKE. (rod. Blackie.) 

Mr. Clarke has put some elaborate work, both critical and literary, 
into this edition of ** L'Avare." The introductions contain detai ed 
historical information as to the origin and production of the comedy, 
together with an interesting review of it by Voltaire. X new feature 
is the addition of a very fuil appendix in which ** French grammar of 
the seventeenth century," as shown in Moliere's. plays, is compared 
with that of the present day. The discussion is excellent in many 
respects, but we could wish Mr. Clarke had made it rather less de- 
tailed. fts forty pages will be apt to terrify the ordinary student, 
who, moreover, does not need to be told under three ditierent. headings 
that the definite article occasionally balances the indefinite in the 
superlative, and could find out for himself the omissi n of the second 
pronoun in * Je nai qu'un mot à dire et ne tarderai guere," and 
similar lines. The only slips we noticed are the classing, as a pecu- 
liarity of seventecenth-century grammar, the non-agreement of yeu in 
“feu ma femme," and the construction after /azsser, surely still common, 
in ‘De me Jaisser mener par le nez à ma femme." — Altogther a 
thoroughly scholarly edition both in matter and form. 

(Continued on page 56) 


Spoken French, already optional, will soon be 
compulsory for Junior and Senior Locals. 


To teach Spoken French you must employ the Direct Method, and the best 
book by far for this purpose is ROSSMANN and SCHMIDT'S 


FRENCH BY THE DIRECT METHOD, 


(YOW COMPLETE) 


of which nearly 205,000 copies have been sold, and whichis RAPIDLY REPLACING 
all other French Courses in British Schools. 


DÈ Gray, Warden of Bradfield College, Berks, writes: —' A valuable work, 


and infinitely superior in system to the old grammars.” 


D. L. Savory, Esq.. of Marlborough, writes :—-** Certainly the best First | 


French Book on Eeform lines that I have yet seen." 


Part I., 1s. 6d. Part II, 18. 8d. Part III., 2s. 6d. Part IV. Livre d'Exor. | 


cices, 28. Livre de Lecture, 2s. Grammaire Francaise en Francais, 8d. 
Each Part consists of a carefully planned year's work, 


"We consider it excellent for those who wish to acquire a 
practical knowledge of Prench.''— fthenmum, 3 6/05. 


The Cambridge Examination, Christmas, 1905, shows that times are 
changing, and that the R. & S. Course is by far the best for the 
changed conditions. 


ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 


CLASS WORK IN ENGLISH. 
Books I. and II., 2d. Books IIL-V., 3d. Books VI. and VII., 4d. 


“ Devised with great practical skill and judgment. Should command wide 
acceptance." — Schoolmaster. 

'" Well suited for the lower forms of secondary schools, aud 
may provide hints on method that will even be of some value 
to masters in middle and upper forms.’’—Guardian, 


FOR SOUND PRACTICAL INTRODUCTORY WJRK THESE BOOKS ARE UNEQUALLED. 


JUST ISSUED. 

INTERMBEDIATE ARITHMETIC. 2co pp. rod. Specially suitable for 

Oxford and Cambridge Locals. 
HENRY V. With Notes by Dr. Hupson. rs. €d. 
THREE TERM ALGEBRA. 4 Prts. 4d. ^4. / 
GRAPHS OF ALGEBRAICAL FUNCTIONS. 84d. 
THE CHILDREN’S SCOTT. 1s. 3d. LALiBS'’ TALES (2 vols). 6d. 
THE CHILDREN S PICKWICK. 1s. 3d. RIP VAN WINKLE. 3d. 
THE CHILDREN'S FAIRY BOOK. 64d. RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 3d. 
WRITING FOR READING. A MS. Reader. 64d. 


T. C. & E. C. JACK, 


34 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C., & EDINBURGH. | 


From W. & R. CHAMBERS 5 List. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 


ISLES. By A. J. HErneerson, M.A., Ph.D, F.R.S. E., Lecturer 
in Regional Geography in the University of Oxford. 140 pages, 15. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD OUT- 


SIDE THE BRITISH ISLES. By A.J. Heenerton, M.A., 
Ph.D., F. R. S. E., Lecturer in Regional Geography in the University 
of Oxford. 248 pages, 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORI D. 
A. J. HERbsERTSON, M.A., Ph.D., F. R.S.E. 420 pages, 3s. Sd. 


By 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS. 


CHAMBERS’S BLEMEN- | CHAMBERS'S A D- 
TARY GERMAN . VANCED GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. By CARL GRAMMAR. By Car. 
Epuakp Ave, Ph.D. Entirely Fovakp Ack, Ph.D. Entirely 


New Ecition by Otto Scutare, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on German at 
the University of Edinburgh. 
224 pages, 2s. | 


New Edition by Orro Scutarr, 
Ph.D.. Lecturer on German at 
the Univer ity of Edinburgh, 
412 pages, 3s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Latin-English and 


English-Latin. 816 pages. 28. net. 

UART pua pid | CHAMBIJRS'S TWEN- 
C > TIETH CENT - 
'l'IONARY.: Pronouncing, TIONARY N nite der: 
Explanatory, Etymological. Ed- A : : AR 
ited by ANDREW FINDLATER, Rev. THOMAS Davipson, Pre- 
M.A. LL.D. 608 pages, 18. | nouncing,  E«xp'anatory. Etv- 

net. i 


mological. 1216 pages, 38. 6d. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
and Edinburgh. 


-— 
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WORKS BY JOHN CARROLL. 


Pattern Drawing and Design. 


The Application of Geometrical Drawing to the Construction of Ornament and 
the Planning of Patterns. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Practical Geometry for Art Students. 


New and Enlarged Edition. Brought down to the latest requirements. 
Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


Key to Carroll's Geometry. 


Freehand Drawing of Foliage, Flowers, 
and Fruit. 


Consisting of 24 Reproductions of Photographs from Nature, by Wm. J. 
CARROLL. Arranged in graduated order, with directions to the Student, and 
Illustrated by 46 Analytical Diagrams of Construction by JoHN CARROLL. 
Demy 4to (11 by 8in.), in stiff wrapper. 7s. 6d. 


Freehand Drawing of Ornament. 


Consisting of 24 Photographic Reproductions of Examples of Flat Ornament, 
and 66 Analytical Diagrams of Construction designed and arranged in graduated 
order, with directions to the Student as to the inethod of proceeding. Demy 4to 
(i1 by 8in.). In stiff wrapper. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS BY F. F. LYDON. 


Nature Lessons with the Blackboard. 
Crown 4to, stiff boards, cloth back. 3s. net. (postage 4d.). 

This work consists of 4 lessons and 42 full-size plates (printed white on black), 
representing blackboard illustrations, with Introduction and directions for drawing. 
The lessons deal with Plant Life, Insect Life, and the comparison of Animals, and 
form a complete course of object lessons in Nature Study. Prospectus, with 
specimen plate, free on application. 


Floral Design in Colour. 


In two sets. Price 7S. 6d. net per set (postage 2d.). 


Catalogue of School Books, Stationery, and General School 
Supplies post free on application, 


BURNS & OATES, LTD., 


28 Orchard Street, London, W. 


TO SCHOOLMASTERS. 


READY SHORTLY. 


JANUARY CLEARANCE LIST of CLASSICAL and 
other SCHOOL BOOKS offered in numbers at extremely 
LOW PRICES for NET CASH by 


B. H. BLACKWELL, New and Second-hand Bookseller, 
BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


GRAND PRIZE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 


d» WEBSTER'S d 
INTERNATIONAL 


3» DICTIONARY 8> 


RECENTLY ENLARGED WITH 
25000 NEW WORDS 


ALSO ADDED 
NEW GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 
AND NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
2348 PAGES 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAM- 
PHLET WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, 
PRICES, OPINIONS OF SCHOLARS, 
UDGES, STATESMEN, AUTHORS, 
TC. mt x x x x x 


GEORGE BELL & SONS 
PORTUGAL ST., LINCOLN'S INN, LONDON 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
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BLACK’S 


HISTORICAL READERS. 
THE STORY of THEENGLISH PEOPLE 


By JOHN FINNEMORE. Small crown 8vo,cloth. With 
6 full-page Illustrations in Colour, and 33 in the text in 
Black-and-White. Price 1s. 4d. 

This little Reader is intended to give children their first 
view of our history as a whole. It is, therefore, 
written in very simple language, and only the chief 
events are touched upon. It will be found useful to 


follow after books of stories selected from English 
History, and as a first concentric Historical Reader. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY READER 


Being selected Lives from the '' History in Biography 
Series. Arranged by B. A. LEEs, Resident History 
Tutor in Somerville College, Oxford. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, fully Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 


THE GLORY OF LOND? 


(‘THE COUNCIL HISTORY RE ADERS. ) By 
t E. MiTrTON. Small crown 8vo, cloth, profusely 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White. Price 1s. 6d. 
This Reading Book is intended for use in Elementary 
Schools and in the lower forms of Secondary Schools. 


Complete Catalogues on application to the Mublishers— 
A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road Central London Station). 


i INDISPENSABLE IN SCHOOLS, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


INVALUABLE WHERE SPACE IS LIMITED. 


HATHERLEY cnet TABLES. 


Opened and 
closed in a 
moment, 


Absolutely 

rigid, 
reliable, 
and safe. 
Can be sat up 
to with perfect 
comfort. 
The Legs fold within the area of the Top, without impairing the 
rigidity of the Table in any way. 


4 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, and 2ft.9in. high. Folded thickness 4 ins. 
Inch top. Price 12s. 


Other sizes (with suitable leg action) quoted for. 


HATHERLEY FOLDING FORMS. 


With and 
without 
Foiding 
Backs. 
Designed 
to afford 
Strength, 
Compact- 
ness, 
d 


an 
Rigidity. 


Oan be 
opened 
closed 
instant- 
aneously. 


When ordering, insist on Trade Mark, "CAJAO." 
Write for Illustrated Booklet, giving full particulars ofall HATHERLEY 
ORIGINALITIES and name of nearest Agent. 

ALLAN JONES & CO., Dept. J. E., Hatherley Works, Cloucester. 
London Stock Depót, 96 Leonard Street, E.C. 


Illustrated in open and 
closed positions. 


Folded thickness 33 inches. 
Cannot collapse when in use. 
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What zs History? By Kart. LAMPRECHT, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 

of History in the University of Leipzig. (5s. Macmillan.) Geography [or Secondary Schools. 
These lectures on history which were delivered to an American | —_— 

audience must have impressed those who heard them with a sense of | 


the author's profound knowledge and thorough grasp of scientific THE MEMORY MAP ATLAS AND TEXT-BOOK 


principles, but it would be very interesting to learn what percentage | COMBINED. 


of the listeners really understood them. Dr. Lamprecht holds that |, VEW EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED 
*history is primarily a socio-psychological science. In the conflict | j Bi i E 
be'ween the old and the new tendencies in historical investigation, the UNDE PEE T ORAS, haan 

main question has to do with social-psychie, as compared and con- Rev. E. F. M. MacCARTHY, M.A, 


trasted with individuals psychic-factors." And, taking this point of | Head Master of King Edward's Grammar School, Five Ways, Birmingham, 


view, he deals with the subject scientifically, and uses words and Strongly bound in Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

phrases that will prove a very real ditticulty to the historical student | Contains a Glossary of Geographical Terms, Directions for Map- Drawing, Seventy- 
who has not had a scientific training. Chapters i. and ii., on the Four Memory Maps anu four Special Maps in Colours, of England and S.o: 
* Historical Development and Present Character of the Science of lend Railways and. Industries “with Jetterpress Opposite, Cachi” forming s 


] i ; : : . complete Text-Book of Geography for teaching purposes, and specially suitable 
History," and ** The General Course of German History from a psy- for preparation for all Public Examinations. Adopted in many of the foremost 


chological point of view," are extremely dithcult reading, and those Secondary Schools in the Empire. 
who have not made a thorough study of psychology will probably get we 


little benefit from them. [t is indeed open to question whether this EXCELSIOR WALL MAPS. 


strictly psychological treatment of history —a method hitherto unknown | 99 in the Series. 20 Test Maps. Size, 4 fcet by 5 feet. 15€. each. 
in its completeness in England, though Buckle. of course, attempted " Absolutely unrivaled." 


something of the kind in his ** History of Civilization "—is valuable ; Reduced Series. Size, 30 by 40 inches. 6s. cach 
but, if it is to be accepted as a necessary method of studying history, j : 


: ‘The Excelsior Wall Maps are familiar objects on schoolroom walls, as the 
then the student of history must be the student of practically all | deserve to o nM War Macy, MLA. i : 
branches of human knowledge. Indeed this is what. Dr. Lamprecht - - —————- 
implies when he says (pages 32, 33): "It is necessary to obtain a tull 
comprehension of the meaning of the socio-psychological process in T _ EXCELSIOR WALL ATLASES. ak 
history." Modern historical science “concerns itself! with the in- RATS ore OO CIC VERY ee ON ET aps ds against them. ea) 


ae ae : i , : : : however, in the market several smaller types of Maps to ineet their wants, as 
ves'igation of the dominating socia! psyche of the times in question, | BACON'S WALL ATLASES, ‘The Wall Atlases. as their name implies, 
and with its changing forins during the various apes of culture : it can are a series of maps bound together on one roller. Their technical advantage is their 
only do this by taking a survey of all its embodiments in history from | haudiness : they can be slung over a blackboard and turned over to the desired map 
à : ‘ RA - like pictures in a portfolio. Bacon’s are besutifully clear and distinct. 
time to time. These are to be found in language, in poetry and art 


4 : : z À AR —Mr. Wetiey, M.A., in School World for September. 

(i.e, style), in science and philosophy, the climax. of intellectual at- Teachers of Geography should insist on having Bacon's Wall Atlases, which are 
tainment, argumentation, Xe. From the above quotations it will be “Marvels of Cheapness and Utility.” Fourteen ditferent parts published, inchiding 
seen that Dr. Lamprecht lays a heavy burden on the historical student, Plans and Definitions for Junior Classes, England, Ireland, Scotland, Europe, Asia, 


! ? : : : ia 2 elc TIR Glee tih € 3es bul States dert 

ind obethatthe Eaghsh nistoran dues not at prescot seem anxious LA T mamen Draht stes, Brun Colorie, Voted States, Palestine, andithe 
; l Mn D l : World. Special Atlases to suit any scheme of Geography can also be made up cf 

to discharge. In chapters il. and 1v. there are interesting analyses of any number ot sheets of Bacon's Bold Feature Map-, Reduced Excelsior Maps, and 

some of the malddies of the end of the nineteenth Century—its Special Maps (fifty to select from) 7^ in. by goin.) Mounted on Cloth, and securely 

pessimism, its negation, its worship of ‘the hateful, of the decaying, | Tvsted together 10 ornamental covers, with metal band to prevent curling up, at a 

f 4 ar P. : / uniform price of 4s. Gd. per sheet. 

of the perverse, and a tendency to psychic prostitution, which is so 

characteristic of a considerable part of the carly impressionistic litera- Ww 

ture, especially of that produced by women." Many would probably G. . BACON & CO, LTD., i27 STRAND. 

disagree with the Prolessor's dictum that ** altruism, and all that is 

connected with it, the sense of fellowship among men, capacity for 

self-sacrifice, moral idcalism—all these tendencies are Leing crowded 

to the wall; egoism [aules the day"; but all serious readers will ap- 

preciate the earnestness and thoroughness with which he attempts to 

diagnose present symptoms, and the illumination that he throws on 

German culture between 1850 and 1580. 


| 

Facts aud Ideas: Short Studies of Life and Literature. 
By Pitirip Gigs. (Arnold.) 

This volume will probably have a large circle of readers who have | 

notime to read thoroughly and yet like to have a nodding acquaintance 


TO SCHOOLMASTERS. 


THE FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 


39 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


Replies to all questions on Professional, Governmental, Commercial, and 
Colonial Careers, and notifies Subscribers of all changes in Uni 
versity, Governmental, and Professional Examinations. 


Prospectus, References, and Terms on application. 


with many subjects. The titles of seme of the chapters will sufficiently 
indicate the scope of the book: * How to be Happy though Poor,” 
* The Man in the Street,” “Literature and Journalism,” ** Domestic 
Reforms,” ** Emotion and Human Nature," © Buddhism,” ** Brahmin- 
ism," ** The Model Young Business Man," &c. There is much in- 
formation of a useful nature, though the supercritical, perchance, might 
call some of it superfluous ; the advice given is sober and serious, and 
many a young man who is just entering upon a career might usefully 
spend an hour in mastering its contents. Of its kind the book is dis- 


"LE MAÍTRE PHONÉTIQUE,” 


The Organ of the Phonetic Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIRTOR ; Secretary: Dr. PAUL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied reading 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an International 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 5o, or as. 10d. 

Subscriptions are also received by Dr. R. J. Li.ovp. 494 Grove Street, Liverpool, 
and by Di. A. T. BAKER, University College, Sheffield. 


Shakespeare to that of Dryden.” To do this he has to deal with many 
treat writers, and the exigencies of time obliged him to deal with them 
but briefly. But he has never dealt with them superficially, and his SCHOOLS, MISSION ROOMS, AND HOSPITALS. 
book will be a welcome addition to the literature. of the Stuart period. 

Perhaps the best chapter in the book is the one dealing with Puritanism DESIGNED BY 

and its influence on life and literature; and, as was to be expected 
from a New Englander, Prof. Wendell's treatment of the subject is | HEYWOOD SUMNER, SELWYN IMAGE, C. W. WHALL, 
sympathetic and penetrating, The same remark applies to the lectures 

on Milton, which show enthusiasm based on wide knowledge and com- LOUIS DAVIS, and G. M. GERE. 


prehension. 


Apply FONETIK, BoUR-LA-REINR, FRANCE. 

tinctly good, but we do not much care about the kind, | 
The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in English Literature. By 

BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard College. THE 

(7s. net. Macmillan.) 

Prof. Barrett Wendell, who: was Clark Lecturer at Cambridge, e © 
1902-3, endeavoured in his lectures ** tu trace, so far as we may, the Fitzroy Pictures 
processes by which the national temper of Engiand changed during the 
seventeenth century, when its literature passed from the period of FOR 
| 


Fully Illustrated Prospectus post Sree on application. 


The Modern Language Calendar for 1006 (1s. 6d., George Gill 
& Sons) is a neat wall calendar, with a detachable page for each day of 
the year. Each day contains a proverb in English, French, and German. 


(Continued on page 58.) London: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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A SELECTION of RELFE BROTHERS’ BOOKS 
for Cambridge Local and College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 1906. 


s. d. © SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. By G. CARTER, M.A. s. d. 


ST. LUKE \ With Notes by G. CARTER, M.A. Each x 6 With 32 Coloured Maps, &c. Reset and Revised to date ... 2 6 
ACTS OF APOSTLES moore ire O GEOREARE E. By A. G. HAYNES, 
NOTES ON CHURCH CATECHISM. By H. WorsFroLD .. o 8 ite AKTER, M.A ith 34 Maps.. I o 
rn | GEOGRAPHY OP THE UNITED KINGDOM. By A. G. 
DOAL ETAN achat ARITHMETIC. By Dr. KNIGHT. 1 0 | HavNEs. Special prominence given to Commercial points.. o B 
CAE AE eM | PRELIMINARY GEOMETRY. Theoretical and Practical, on the 
LOCAL EXAMINATION PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Dr. Perry. | New Lines. By G. H. Wyatt, B.Sc. Second Edition... I 4 
Covers the Physical Geograpby of the Syllabus ET sem. 6 HINTS ON ESSAY WRITING. By C. H. Hovuson, M.A. "Revised 
‘LOCAL EXAMINATION GRAMMAR (The Chart 7 B and Enlarge o 8 
SCR A MACRAR S. (The Charterhouse). By | 4, OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITRRATURE. Dy C. Evans, 
LOCAL BXAMINATION ENGLISH HISTORY. By T. J. it istorical Appendix . I 
Wacker, M.A. Edited by G. CanTER, M.A. An unbiassed reading | LECONS FRANCAISES. By H. S  TUKRELL, M. A., ” Ph.D. 
History, specially written for the Junior Locals 1. 6 Unseens for Junior and Senior ... 2 0 
OUTLINES OP ENGLISH BISTONE) B.C. 55—A.D. 1901. HOW TO READ PREACH. By H. BLoukT, B.A. Unseens jor 
By G. CARTER, M.A. 2 [retina - ; o 9 
HISTORY OF DNGLAND. Pts. c " and III. By the same RELFE BROTHERS NEW ALDERSGATE ATLAS. 136 
Author ... io DA .. Each 2 o Maps and Diagrams—Astronomical, Physical, and Political. Imperial 4t0 3 6 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR THESE EXAMINATIONS. 


RELFE BROTHERS, LTD., Educational Publishers, Booksellers, and General School Stationers, 
6 CHARTERHOUSE EUILDINGS, ALDERSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND | Now ready. 


EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. Demy 8vo, cloth, 750 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LISTS, 


THE CALENDAR 


MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. OF 
Adiress— ee UA SES 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. | The College of P receptors 
| | FOR 1905. 

CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM" |. "OR 1908, 
WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. ! e Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Licentiate, 
| i A r 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the | AR ME. the Papers due. e Tne oq! 

University: of Cambridge, | Professional Preliminary Examinations set in 1804. 


Post Svo, cloth, price 758. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, London. Lonpon: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


" The Boswell of our age." — The Journal of Education. 
“ Even in the matter of talking, if Gladstone is to look for immortality, the vates sacer to whom we must go is far less Mr. Morley than Mr. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, 


who cannot have spent as many minutes in his company as Mr. Morley spent hours. But in ‘Talks with Mr. Gladstone’ onc sees and hears the talker; here in Mr. 


Morley's ‘ Life,’ we read him, and it is quite another thing." — The Guardian. 


WORKS BY THE HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Author of '' Benjamin Jowett: a Personal Memoir.” [Fifth Edition, Revised, with Portrait. 3s. 6d. Edward Arnold. J 
it Taiks with Mr. Gladstone.” (Third Edition, Enlarged. | 


EIGHTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. 460. With Photogravures of Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and Hon. Mis, L. A. Tollemache. Cloth elegant, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 


SAFE STUDIES. 


Contents:--HISTORICAL PREDICTION. Sir G. C. LEWIS and LONGEVITY. LITERARY EGOTISM. CHARLES AUSTIN. RECOLLEC. 
TIONS of Mr. GROTE and Mr. BABBAGE. Mr. TENNYSON'S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. PHYSICAL and MORAL COURAGE. THE UPPER 
ENGADINE. NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of Sir CHARLES WHEATSTONE, DEAN STANLEY, and CANON KINGSLEY. THE EPICURIST'S 
LAMENT. BOEMS by B. L.. I. (Hon. Mrs. L. A. TOLLEMACHE), INDEX to the CLASSICAL and other QUOTATIONS, with ENGLISH RENDERINGS. 


FIFTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, price 3s. Cd. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. 


Contents : C THER CURE FOR INCURABLES. THE FEAR OF DEATH. FEARLESS DEATHS. DIVINE ECONOMY OF TRUTH.—A fppendices :— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MARK PATTISON. Mr. ROMANES'S CATECHISM. NEOCHRISTIANITY and NEOCATHOLICISM : a Sequel. INDEN 
to tke CLASSICAL and. other QUOTATIONS, with ENGLISH RENDERINGS. 

These ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, and CAUSERIES, by the HON. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, were collected in their original form, which, of course, did 
aot contain the Pattison Recollections, at the late Mark Pattison's request. The Books are issued at Cost Price. 


LoxbpoN: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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Philips Large Pianisphere is a beautifully simple contrivance de- 
signed by H. Genricke for showing the stars above the horizon on any 
day and hour of the year. The days are inscribed on the rim of a 
revolvable outer disk. This is turned till the day corresponds with the 
time-scale marked on the outer edge of the chart. Down the centre 
there runs a graduated straight-edge, by which it is easy to locate the 
position of any heavenly body on the chart. Stars are shown white on 
a dark blue background, and the conventional figures of constellations 
are faintly indicated. The price is 6s. 


Hazells Annual attains this year its majority, and the 1906 issue 
contains more new matter than any previous edition. We note in 
particular the full text of the Russo-Japanese Peace and of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. ‘* Le mieux est l'ennemi du bien," and we cannot 
help noting too that ‘* Education " has been curtailed. Educational 
journals have disappeared, and under ** Literature” only six educational 
books are mentioned—one a new edition, and a second that should 
rather be cla-sed under *' Psychology." Surely the ** Upton Letters” 
and **Kappa" deserved a line. The selection of *' Public Schools’ 
and the space allotted to each are somewhat arbitrary. Christ's Hospital 
has more lines than Eton, Rugby, and Winchester combined. We 
look in vain for Consultative Committee, Inspectors of Schools, Local 
Examinations. 


Messrs. HARDTMUTH send us specimens of their Koh-i-Noor Pencils. 
They are dear as pencils go (4d. each or 3s. 6d. the dozen), but for 
quality there is nothing on the English market to rival them. They 
are free from the two besetting sins of pencils—grittiness and brittle- 
ness. There are no less than seventeen gradations from hard to so t. 
The pocket pencils with propelling leads and with point protectors 
make very seasonable presents. 


CORRECTION. — The price of Dent's ** New First German Book "' i 
2s. net—not 4s. 6d., as stated in December. 


BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


LARGE and enthusiastic audience, which included such well 

known workers as Miss Adler, Miss Eve, Sir Philip Magnus, 
Mr. W. F. Sheppard, Dr. Walmsley, and Principal Skinner, assemb:ed at 
the Borough Polytechnic Institute on Monday ev ening, December 4, on 
the occasion of the thirteenth annual meeting and distribution of prizes 
andcertificates. The newly appointed. Chairman, Mr. Leonard Spicer, 
begged the sympathy of his audience in the difficult position in which 
he found himself—that of taking the chair at an annual meeting over 
which Mr. Edric Bayley had presided for twelve years. Mr. Spicer 
said the work of the Institute was going forward with great strides, and 
he feared that, even allowing for the magnificent additions to the build- 
ing which had recently been made, the Governors would again be faced 
with the problem of knowing how to house the students. Although 
the word ** Polytechnic” is associated in many minds with recreation 
and amusements, the chief work of these institutes lies in an educa- 
tional and technical direction, £15,000 a year being the least sum upon 
which the work at the Borough can be carried on at present. Mr. Spicer 
specially referred to the new trade classes for girls, which turn out com- 
petent and skilled workers after a training lasting from eighteen 
months to two years under a trade expert. The heartiest thanks of the 
Governors were tendered to those ladies and gentlemen who had spared 
time to serve on the Advisory Committee which arranged these classes, 
and to all the teaching staff of the Institute who had followed the 
splendid lead given by Mr. Millis, the Principal, and Miss Smith, the 
Lady Superintendent, and loyally supported the Governors in all their 
undertakings. 

Mr. C. T. Millis read the annual report, which disclosed a state of 
progress upon which the Institute can congratulate itself. The per- 
centage of passes gained in examinations was higher than last year, and 
the total value of scholarships was £375. ‘Two students received the 
freedom of the Worshipful Company of Bakers, and three full 
Technological certificates were awarded to students in plumbing and 
metal plate work. An experiment is being made in the direction of 
co-ordination with London County Council evening schools, and several 
new classes have been started. Satisfactory features of the work of 
the Institute are the readiness with which intending students ask for and 
follow advice given as to their courses of study and the increasing 
number of students who attend for two, three, and four years. 

After the certificates, which numbered considerably over five hundred, 
and the numerous prizes were distributed by Lady Lockyer, Sir Norman 
Lockyer expressed the pleasure which he felt at being present and 
testifying to the work that was being done in that part of London. We 
were now at the beginning of a Renaissance, just as our forefathers were 
seven or eight hundred years ago, but science now stood in the place of 
Latin and Greek. He referred to what was being done in this direction 
in America, South Africa, and Japan. 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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Now Ready, price 5s. net. Royal 4to, strongly bound in Art Vellum. 


ATLAS OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Edited by R. FERGUSON SAVAGE, F.R.G.S., Author of 
‘A New Geography of the World." 


This new Atlas contains 36 coloured Maps, 6 pages of Notes on 
Maps, and complete Index. It has been prepared with the greatest 
possible care, and is probably the most complete School Atlas of 


its kind. 

Most of the Maps in the Atlas can now be had separately—Double 
Maps printed in one, 2d. Single Maps, id. net. List of these 
separate Maps and some Saecinieas will be sent to any Head Master 
on application. 


W.& A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 
Geographical, Educational, and General Publishers, 


EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, AND 20 SOUTH 
SAINT ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH ; 


7 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


net; 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb. 


Extract from Author's Preface. — At the request of several 
Masters and Mistresses who have used the Hints with their classes, 
I have added an Appendix with easier examples. In them more 
French words are supplied, and more references are given to the 
rules which they illustrate. The method of pitfalls is rightly dis- 
credited, and it is generally allowed to be a more fruitful discipline 
to prevent a pupil from making blunders than to rap him over the 
knuckles for making them. Even with the references the happy-g0- 
lucky boy and the cocksure boy will both be caught tripping. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Convince 


Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—THE Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
IN FIVE COLOURS. 


NOW MADE 


University Correspondent. 


A Journal devoted chiefly to London University matters. 


An excellent medium for Advertisements of 
POSTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Issued on the lst and 15th of each month. 
Price ld. Yearly Subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. 


a n 


Publishing Office: 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 
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The difference between 
comfort and discomfort in 
writing lies between 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S Pens 
nd any others. If you wish 
| to get the best results you 

must have the best pens, 
nd you must have a pen 
which exactly fits the hand. 
THAT pen will be found in 


E wr T 


SED CES CR | 
T PENS. § 
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JOSEPH GIL 


the long list of 
LOTT’S PENS. 
In Sixpenny and Gross Box: S, f Stationers, «c, Samy) le Cai of Scho 
T j i C 


Pens free on receipt of address and penny stamp ( post: samp! Box of 
4 Jar accor , - . EET ` l : i - 
10 Pens assorted, lor testing, Seven stamps. lo EPH (sIL1 
(Dept. 2 th 7 T 


HORLE'S 


27 


TESTED AND FOUND RELIABLE. 


100,000 Tins Sold to the 
London School Board. 


ORIGINAL BLUE-BLACK 
COLOURS For BRUSHWORK 


Horles Snow White for Brushwork 
and Water-Colour Painting. 


OWDERS F. HORLE 6 CO., 
HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


FLORIGENE 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) 
Awarded BRONZE MEDAL of the Royal Sanitary Instituto, 
yt School Hygiene Exhibition, 1995. 

k ORIGENE is an Odourless, Air-purifyingy Labour-saving, and FLOOR 

Lima ving FLUID, easily and quickly applied to ali Wood, 

oleum, Cork Matting, &c., for 
Absorbing and Fixing Dust and Dirt ín 


COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, & SCHOOLS 


where it is generally applied during the holidays, or term if preferred, 
Al three times a year only), 
yS OVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, and other BUILDINGS. 
seping with Haru Broom required. No scrubbing or damping of 
floors, and the usual dusting seldom necessary. 
Co 


For particulars, testimoniz]s, and reports, write— 


E ü DUST-ALLAYER » CO., 165 (Jueen EUCH Street, 


ntractors to H.M. Lords of Admiralty and H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


MAN: 


A Monthly Record of Anthropological Science: 


Containing Original Articles, Summaries, Reviews, and Proceedings. 
Published by the 


ANTHROPOLOCICAL INSTITUTE, 3 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Price 1s. Monthly ; 


or 10s. Subscription per annum, prepaid. 
FOR SALE. 
NINETEEN “TOY STUDIES,” on the Win- 


boot chester pattern, made of stained deal and fitted with 
OK-cases and pitch-pine tables. 


For further . 
particula 
Holt, Norfolk. rs apply to J. R. EccLEs, Woodlands, 


THOMAS MURBY & C0.$ 


Educational Publications. 


[Please note New Address. | 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
A MANUAL ON ENGLISH COM- 


POSITION. By J. Locan. Price 1s. 6d. 


RUTLEY’S MINERALOGY. New and Fourteenth Edition. 
2s., cloth. 
“ A classic— invaluable to students." —Mining Journal. 


AIDS TO ACCURACY. By S. Crort. Sixth Eins. 
us! outl. 
DODD'S ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Price 1s.; with 


Answers, ls. 4d. 


DODD'S MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. Price Is. ; 


with Answers, 1s. 4d. 


MURBY'S SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 6d. each. The New 
Editions of the following are just now in great demand :— 


I. Samuel; I. and II. Kings; St. Mark; St. Luke. Church 
Catechism and Common Prayer, 1s. 
Adopted by the Edinburgh and other Scottish Education Committees. 


ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Cloth boards, with 
Index and Maps. 296 pages, 1s.; the same, with Biographical 
Appendix and Questions, 372 pages, 1s. Gd. 

' There can scarcely be a better book of its kind.” — Practical Teacher. 


SKERTCHLY'S GEOLOGY. Tenth Edition. Revised by 
JAMES MONCKMAN, D.Sc. Price 1s. 6d. 


SKERTCHLY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Thirty-fourth 
Edition. Revised by J. H. HOWELL, B.A. Is., cloth. 


DR. WORMELL’S ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. New Edition. 2s.; with Answers, 3s.; 
Answers separate, ls. 


DR. WORMELL’S SHILLING ‘ARITHMETIC. Price 1s. ; 


with Answers, Is. 6d. Answers, 6d. 


CASTELL-EVANS’S EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 
Including Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. Fourth 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. With Kev, 6s.; Key alone, 5s. 

** Far in advance, from an educational point cf view, of anything that has appeared 
as yet in this country. "— The Journal of Education. 


MELDOLA'S CHEMISTRY. Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 


HOBBS'S ARITHMETIC OF ELECTRICAL MEASURE- 
MENTS Eleventh Edition. Revised by Dr. WORMELL, 
M.A., Editor and Joint-Author cf '' Electricity in the Service 
of Man." With numerous Examp:es fully worked. Cloth, Is. 


MURBY'S COMMERCIAL AND CIVIL SERVICE COPY- 
BOOKS. Nos.1,2,and 3. 32 pages. 2d. each. 


THE MUSICAL STUDENTS' MANUAL. Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise on the Elements of Music, and the practice 
of Singing at Sight. Dy T. MURBY. Crown Svo, 228 pages, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 2s. 


MURBY'S “CHARMING” SCHOOL CANTATAS. 

* Mr. Murby's songs are quite worthy of the name classical. There is a whole- 
some and sound simplicity in them which char.us not only children but also those of 
matured taste." —Schoolmaster. 

Before making « selection for the new Term, write for 
Cataloguc of above. 
é 


STATIONERY, &c.—Messrs. Thomas Murby & Co. beg to inform 
the Principals of Schools that they have a large stock of 
Exercise Books and General School Stationery always on 
hand. Quotations forwarded on receipt of particulars. 


Write for Catalogue. 


London: 6 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, EC. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation prize for December is awarded to “ Eicarg.” 

The winner of the Translation Prize for November is G. H. 
Clarke, Esq., 42 College Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

By the request of “ ypappartxos,” a cheque for £1. 1s. has 
been forwarded to the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, 32 John 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Et puts c'est un tres long cortege de vieilles drapées de bleu et qui 
tiennent des bols de cuivre. Elles ont surgi de la fente obscure entre 
deux grands perrons, et les voici qui cheminent, une a une, en file 
égrenée, tout le long du méme degré. Mais elles s’arrétent à l'angle 
d'un gha’ dont le coté plan tombe d'une chute perpendiculaire dans le 
fleuve, et dressées sur la muraille à pic, avancant le bras au-dessus du 
vide et retournant d'un méme geste leurs crateres, toutes ensemble 
font leur libation. Après quoi, tout de suite, les voilà rcparties, les 
blanches vieilles femmes, à travers les étendues des gradins, et long- 
temps ma barque suit leur ligne qui passe d'un ghat a Vautre, descend 
jusqu'aux berges de marbre ou de poussiere, contourne la crique char- 
bonneuse ou brülent les feux des morts, remonte, parfois disperse 
derriere les fouillis des chapelles, mais circulant toujours. Et soudain 
elles ont trouvé leur issue: toute la blanche théorie s'est enfilée dans la 
cheminée qui grimpe raide entre deux palais jusqu'à la ville. 

Il est plus de dix heures ; toute brume s'est évanouie. Sauf quelques 
brahmes encore perdus dans l'extase, le grand recueillement sur les 
marches d'en bas est fini. Finies de méme les dévotions aquatiques ; 
mais sur les degrés le feu du soleil exaspere la vie de la muititude. On 
dirait que de ce fourmillement qui s'attise sort la chaleur croissante, 
réverbérce par les perrons, les facades, avec l'insupportable lumiere. 

Nous venons de nous arrcter devant le plus bruissant de tous ces 
&Aats. Jusqu'en haut il bouillonne, celui-là, d'humanité mouvante. 


By '' EicARG." 


e 

And now it isa long procession of old women clad in blue and bear- 
ing copper bowls who have emerged from the dark cleft between two 
high flights of steps and move, one by one, in a long scattered line, 
all along the same step. But they stop at the corner of a ghat 
whose smooth flank goes sheer down into the stream, and, rising to their 
full height over the perpendicular wall, stretching their arms out over 
the abyss, with the same gesture and at the same instant, empty their 
bowls and pour forth their libation to th- sacred stream. Then, at once, 
they are oft again—these white-haired old women—across the flight of 
steps, and for long my boat follows their line passing from one g/at to 
another, descending to the river banks of stone or dust, skirting the 
ash-strewn creck where burn the funeral pyres, climbing again, break- 
ing at times their line behind confused groups of little shrines, but ever 
m ving onward. And suddenly they have found their way of exit; 
all the long white line is swallowed up in a narrow dark lane which 
climbs steeply up between two palaces into the town. 

It is now past ten ; every trace of haze has vanished. But for some 
Brahmins still lost in ecstasy, the pious meditation of the worshippers 
on the lower steps is over. Over, too, the devotions in the water; but 
on the steps the sun's fiery rays seem to stimulate the life and activity of 
the crowd. One might almost imagine that it was from this ever 
growing swarm that spreads the ever increasing heat, reflected by flights 
of steps and fronts of walls with intolerable glare. 

We have just stopped before the most noisy of all these gats. Tothe 
very top itis crowded with one secthing mass of moving humanity. 


We classify the 152 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Mot, Inkspot, Glenleigh, Phosphor, Titchkie, Sirach, 
Gothicus, Sirach (2), Eicarg, Lux, J.E.D., W.E.G., Ilex, Puck, 
W.F.K., Chien-lung, Menevia, Rowans, Cassandra. 

Second Class. — Jack, Corklight, Max, I. C. M.C., Altnacoille, Chest- 
nut, E.J. R., Sea, Erin, Yennips, Prig, Oubliette, Stumps, Felixstowe, 
Booboo, Chemineau, Etym, Lob, Outis, India, Eboracensis, Nil 
arduum, Madeetha, K.II.D.A., J.B.A., Pranner, Sapolio, Vision 
d'Inde, T. V. D., Mapas, Primrose, Valence, Cosy, Taugenichts, Cantab, 
A.P.W., 11,976, Chose, Crystal, Emilia, 100,000, Adlih, Phaethon, 
Goa, Chingleput, Exon, Devanha, Fortes et fideles, Shakspere, Wilts. 

Third Class.—K.M.L., Hovis, Clio, Hoh Reuter, Ripplesmere, 
L.P.S.L., Prederika, Essexe, Missa, Alix. C. SL C.S.,. W.E.S., 
C.H.T., F.T., Abutilon, Copper Knob, Timber, W.H.K., Zouave, 
Tarantula, Leander, Midget, Barbara, M.F.C., Bruno, Mars, Raven- 
hill, S.S., R.J.P., Rayon de M., Jessie Tollemache, E. M.W., Parisian, 
Nhill, M.G., Emil, Chaplet, Market, G. M.L., Sweeps. 

Fourth Class.—E.M B., H. V. Rawlinson, Zilpah, 
Epreuve, Gardez bien, I.E.P.,, Inde, Alpha, Sunden, 


A.G.H.D., 


Llewellyn, 


Speranza, D.B., Blanche, Sarum, Summerbank, Hazeldeane, M. A. H., 
Microbe. 

Fifth Class.—Hanna, Sulmo, Tag, Cherry, Figo, Doris. Bon jour, 
Tete blanche, Novice, Yram, Job, U.S., Pill, Brahm, T.O.S., C.R.S., 
Jour, Helot, Calcutta, D.D.D., G.M., Jove, B.O., Suttee. 


I must apologize for three misprints, due to a miscarriage of proofs— 
two of them, drassés and marble, obvious; the third, s'azZire for s'artise, 
misleading. In awarding classes and the prize, due allowance for 
these was made. The dificulties were mainly verbal, but the few 
who surmounted all these failed to reproduce the characteristic note of 
the original—the jottings of a traveller who is describing what passes 
before his eyes. Let me, by way of example, give first the average 
version, and then a (comparatively) fair copy of the beginning: ** And 
then there is a very long procession of old women in blue dresses who 
carry bowls of copper. They have risen from the dark opening 
between two perrons, and, lo, they are wNNking, one by one, in single 
file, all along the same step." ** Then comes an endless train of ancient 
dames in blue draperies, with copper vases in their hands. They emerge 
from the dark gorge between two flights of stairs, and now they are all 
crossing the same stair extended in Indian file." 

Bol, ** vessel" or ** vase, rather than ** bowl," and the archaic synonym 
cratère may be rendered by ** urn" or the Indian word /ofah, Evrenée: the 
metaphor is from an unthreaded chaplet of beads, and connotes the irregu- 
lar intervals in the single line. Ghat (or ghaut), the stairs or landing- place 
on an Indian river, must, of course, be retained. Aefournant dun méme 
geste, ** emptying as they raise their arms," was strangely mistranslated. 
Aprés quoi, ‘* Then straight they are off again, the train of grey old 
women " ; lanches must refer to the hair, and does not contradict the 
previous keu. Berges de marbre ou de poussière, ‘the river banks 
of loose earth, or lined with marble”; ** banks of marble or dust” 
is too boll.  Charbonneuse: Littré only gives the medical sense, 
but **carbuncular creek ” is a non-sens ; it may mean that these bad 
the appearance of coal wharves, or simply that they were smoke- 
begrimed ; **fuliginous" might serve Lysferse, “losing itself amid 
the labyrinth of shrines.”  Zsswe, *way home." Chemince, in the 
Alpine sense “gully.” Aecueillement, hardly tackled by any, can only 
be given by a paraphrase: ''the service of silent adoration,” ‘‘ the 
mystic ritual; “aquatic devotions” is grotesque—try ‘‘lustral rites.” 
Exaspere la vie, * yoads and quickens.” On dirait que, ** It is as if 
this excited human ant-hill generated," Kc. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best frans- 
lation of the following extract from Faguet's “ Etudes 
Littéraires” ;— 

Commynes est avant tout un homme tres intelligent, et c'est presque 
toute sa définition. Il y a des hommes qui sont nés pour agir, et, selon 
qu'ils ont du bon sens ou n'en ont point, ce sont des actifs ou des 
agités Il y a d'autres hommes qui sont nés pour comprendre, et qui 
ne se lassent jamais. Ils peuvent etre actifs aussi, mais comme en 
seconde ligne. L'homme d'action se sert de son intelligence pour agir, 
et Phomme intelligent qui est mélé à l'action ne se sert guere de 
l'action que pour comprendre plus de choses. Tel était Commynes. 
Personne plus que lui n'a contribué à faire l'histoire, en ayant l'air de 
rester témcia curieux plus qu’acteur. Il devait savoir se dédoubler, 
s'occuper d'une affaire en la conduisant au but, mais en meme temps en 
l'étudiant pour elle-meme, et les hommes qui y étaient melés, comme 
objets tres intéressants pour le curieux de choses humaines. Tres 
différent en cela de Saint-Simon, à qui du reste on n'a pas eu tort de le 
comparer. Saint-Simon, parfaitement incapable d'action, est possédé 
par la curiosité, et, malgré toute sa pénctiation, malgré tout son genie, 
qui n'est pas ici en cause, reste toujours extérieur aux choses dont 1l est 
témoin. Commynes est dedans, a l'interieur méme de ccs cnoses-là ; 
il y est mêlé intimement, il les fait; mais il est assez froid pour les 
observer cependant, et il les observe comme du centre. De là, avec 
ceut fois moins de talent que Saint-Simon, une süreté, une certitude, 
une plénitude de sens, un manque merveilleux d'imagination, qui sont 
des qualités supérieures d'historien. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adofted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 


Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of '' Essays tn Translation.’ 


All competitions must reach the Office by Fanuary 16, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 


Baye Zranslations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and stx penny postage Stamps will be re- 
turned corrected. 
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FOR THE NEW TERM, 1906. 


HEATH'S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By W. H. Fraser, B.A., and J. SouaiR, B A., Professors of the Romance 
Department, Toronto University. With an Introduction by WiritAM RoB- 
ERTSON, M.A., Examiner in Modern Languages for the University of Aber- 
den (gero Crown 8vo. Section I., 2s.; Section IL, 2s. 6d. ; Complete, 
35. 6d. 


» 


Be- 
stitution, 


First Year of French for Very Young 
ginnere. By J. E. Mansion, B. ésL., Royal Academical In 
Belfast. Small crown 8vo, rs. 


Grammaire Francaise. 
A l'usage des Elèves de l'Enseignement Secondaire. 
Bruce. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE BEST PRELIMINARY FRENCH READERS. 
i USED EVERYWHERE. 


Preiiminary French. 
A Graded Reader for Beginners. 
and Vocabulary. 
vo, 1s. 6d. 


Contes et Légendes. 


By H. A. Guerssr. With Vocabulary. Small crown 8vo. 
18s. 6d. each. 


Materiais for Conversation and Exercises. 
Based on *'Contes et Légendes" PartI. By J. E. Mansion, B. és L., 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. Sewed, 6d. 


Selections for French Composition. 
By Prof. C. H. GRANDGENT. With Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


b 


By Mary STONE 


With Word-Lists, Questionnaire, Exercises, 
By W. B. SNow and CuHarces P. Leson. Small crown 


Two Parts, 


GERMAN. 
Lehrbuch der Deutschen Sprache. 


A Practical Course in German for Beginners. By ARNOLD WERNER-SPAN- 
HOOFD. Crown Bvo, 2s. 6d. 
TO FOLLOW THE “LEHRBUCH.” 
A German Drill Book. 


Containing Material essential to Beginners in the study of German. By 
Francis K. BALL, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


MISS GUERBER'S POPULAR PRELIMINARY READERS 


Märchen und Erzáhlungen für Anfänger. 
Two Volumes. Edited by H. A. Gugrper. Vol. IL, with Vocabulary and 
oun in German on the Text. Vol. II., with Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 
2s. each. 


ENGLISH. 


First on the list of Types of Text- Books recommended by the 
Committee of the Assistant Masters’ Association in 
tts Report on the Teaching of English, 1904. 


LESSONS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. 
By Mary F. Hype. 
Bectlon I. Pirst Three Years' Work. 
Complete. 2s. 
Section II. Practical English Grammar with Exeroises in Com- 
position. In 2 Parts, 1s. 6d. each; or, Complete, 2s. 6d. 


In 3 Parts, gd. each; or 


A NEW SERIES OF READERS. 


Material recommended by the Board of Education. 
Large crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each, Fully Illustrated. 


Legends of Greece and Rome. 
Stories of Long Ago. By Grace H. Kurren, M.A. 


Favourite Greek Myths. 


By Lit1an STOUGHTON HYDE. 


Stories of Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws. 
Retold from the Old Ballads. By J. WALKk&gR McSrADDEN. 


Stories of King Arthur and His Knights. 
Retold from Malory by U. W. CuTLER. 


Stories from Greek History. 
Retold from Herodotus by H. L. Hav ct, B.A. 


Stories from Wagner. 


By J. WALKER McSPADDEN. 


FULL CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., 15 York Street, Covent Garden. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN HISTORY 
TEACHING. 


By EDWARD ROCKLIFF, S.J., 
Assistant Professor of History, Wimb!edon College. 


S these remarks are addressed to those interested in 

history as an instrument of education, it would be out of 

place to preface them by any attempt to justify the high educa- 

tional value set upon this branch of learning or by any explana- 

tion of the object to be aimed at in presenting it to the minds 
of the very young. ; 

The writer came to his work of history teaching with high 
ideals and great expectations ; but, finding it excessively dif- 
ficult to realize those ideals in practice, he met, no doubt like 
many another, with early disappointment. He made it his 
special object—as, indeed, it was his first difficulty—to kindle 
an interest in the persons and events of bygone days, to drag 
great men out of the text-book, and clothe them in living flesh, 
to make the boys really feel that behind the black and white 
of their synopses these were real men, real heroes, who actually 
did what was there recorded of them. 

This seemed the first object to be attained, and, though 
literature in its different forms, copies of original documents, 
monuments, relics, &c., were of considerable use, the results, 
though fair, were not on the whole satisfying. These things, ex- 
cellent as they are as far as they go, donot go far enough. They 
help just where the lesson is most likely to be interesting, and is 
therefore in least need of help. They serve very well in intensifying 
theinterestof eventsalready interesting in themselves; but,assoon 
as we come to deal with men whose eminence is due rather to 
their political opinions than to success in war, as soon as we leave 
the battle-field, the revolution, the riot, the execution, then at 
once their value begins to dwindle, and when we come to treat 
of the characteristics of periods, the growth and decay of 
national forces, epochs of parliamentary reform, the effects 
direct and indirect of peace or war on national liberty, social 
development, the progress of commerce, &c., then their value 
as stimulants to the interest of young boys at least has 
practically vanished. High as the standard here implied may 
appear to some when the age of the students in question is 
taken into account, the writer is of opinion that these ideas can 
be grasped by young boys if put before them in a striking 
form, and that they ougAt to be put before them, if history is to 
educate, and not merely to supply the mind with historical facts. 
Far be it from me to minimize the benefit to be derived from the 
acquisition of accurate knowledge of historical facts ; but these 
facts, it must be admitted, have the more power in broadening 
the young mind the more they are looked upon as incidents in 
the working out of great human forces, as particular verifications 
of great principles, as punctuating, as it were, great historical 
periods. 

The method, however, by no means confines itself to bringing 
these larger views into prominence : indeed it has been equally, 
if not more, useful in fixing an accurate knowledge of historical 
incidents ; but it has this advantage over the ordinary synopsis, 
that it brings the facts into their proper place, shows the 
connexions between them, and forms a visible nucleus for the 
miscellaneous information to be gained from the sources 
referred to above. 

To begin with an example. I introduced my present class to 
the Norman period, by making them draw up a picture, part of 
which I have reproduced in Fig. 1. Some of the signs and 
symbols, which are a great feature in the method, I prefer to 
describe rather than reproduce, because, being likely to appear 
somewhat fantastic, they might prejudice those who have not 
seen how effectual they have been in practice, not only to the 
young student, but even, I may add, to the more advanced. 
Not being abitrarily chosen, they are easily understood, and 
when once understood it is wonderful what an amount of 
accurate information tbey are capable of presenting to the boy's 
eyes in a small space. 

At the top of Fig. 1 we see a red* flag at half-mast indicating 


* As it has been impossible to reproduce the colours, the illustrations 
are necessarily less clear. An attempt has been made in some places to 
supply the defect in other ways. A small R indicates that the words 
after which it stands should be written in red. 
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the death of a King or of one of royal blood. Underneath this 
would be drawn a small red figure, seated on a simply drawn 
throne, with a line above showing he was the son of Godwin. 
On the chart of a reign in which the King’s near relatives have 
played a conspicuous part a table indicating the pedigree is 
arranged over the throne, so that the boy is never at a loss to 
know who the great actors are. On the right hand of the 
figure we have the difficulties of Harold’s short reign depicted 
in a way which requires little explanation. Tostig joins Harold 
Hardrada and sails up the Humber early in September. 


and Morcar hurry to the defence of their country, but are 
defeated at Fulford. 
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Whenthe boys had carefully reproduced this “ chart” they had 
a very good knowledge of the events leading up to William I.’s 
reign, they knew the sequence of events, they did not mix up 
the two Harolds, they knew the geography exactly ; and, more- 
over, any other information they may pick up they will connect 
with this picture, and thus have it well ordered and in a fixed 
place in their minds. How much more eloquent is all this than 
the abstract terms of the text-book ! 

The * charts" are drawn up on long pieces of unruled paper, 
and only on one side of it; they are arranged chronologically. 

As all the events of the reign are either indicated‘by striking 
representative signs, or expressed in a form absolutely concrete, 
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Fic. 1. 


This defeat is shown by their arrow (red) being bent. 
Harold hurries north, meets the enemy at Stamford Bridge, and, 
as we see from the condition of the enemy's arrow, is victorious. 
The two small flags at half mast show that the two leaders of the 
enemy, Harold and Tostig, were killed on the field. The indica- 
tion of the months shows how well chosen was the time of the 
enemy’s attack, the greater part of Harold's army having been 
called off home for the crops. At the bottom of the figure we 


have the great battle, the death of Harold, the march of the . 


Conqueror on Dover, then round by Southwark, Wallingford, 
and Berkhamstead, and finally to London. 

Then in a conspicuous position would be drawn another and 
more imposing throne, with a figure representing William I. 


the boy can see the whole reign at a glance without turning over 
any pages, and with very little reading. Moreover, he can 
scarcely fail to see at once the main features of the years he !5 
studying. As the hostile arrows are always set on a smal 
traced map of the surrounding country, he sees, for instance, that 
such a reign was taken up with war abroad, and concurrently be 
may see Parliament demanding redress of grievances, Just 10 
proportion to the money the King is forced to ask for: 44» 


** ? Money for the War." (R) ! tt Confirm the Charter." — 
** I must have money !” (R) ! ** Ministers responsible to nation. 


| or he may see the kingdom distracted by Civil War, with the 


evils following in its wake. He sees this King keen on lega 
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reform, and that keen on conquest. He sees similar causes pro- 
ducing similar effects, and he may be made to infer important 
principles. 

It is important to notice that contemporaneous events are set 
side by side on the chart, an arrangement which is next to 
impossible in the text-book, and not usually followed in 
synopses, though it is in almost all cases highly desirable. 
Thus, in the chart of Edward III.’s reign, side by side with the 
map representing the Crécy campaign and the subsequent siege 
of Calais, there is a map showing the attempted invasion of the 
Scots and its disastrous result at Neville’s Cross. 

Asto the symbols referred to above, though each teacher will 
find little difficulty in inventing them for himself, it will not be 


a) f (4.) 
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Fig. 2. 


out of place to describe one or two of those which have proved 
most useful. 

Of the use of different coloured arrows for illustrating battles 
nothing more need be said except that the magnitude of the 
defeat can be indicated by the size of the angle at which the 
arrowhas been bent. Irritation or rivalry may be well represented 
asin Fig. 2a. Looking down a chart, one may see the curves 
become more and more threatening until a climax is reached, in 
the form of war, assassination, execution, or reconciliation. A 
treaty or truce may be written in the colours of the contending 
parties. A red line under a figure or name indicates a King’s 
man. His displacement, violent or otherwise, may be shown by 
representing him as standing off the red line, or falling off it, or 
being forcibly cast from it, according to the circumstances, 
while another is represented as taking the vacated position. A 
siege may be represented as in ġ (1). Notice how strikingly 
the influence of the Maid of Orléans is thus brought out (2). A 
Straight line we take to illustrate a Parliament. The work of 
the particular Parliament is written underneath. The line may 
be broken in two to show Parliament divided against itself, or 
t may be separated into small pieces to represent an important 
dissolution. It will be evident how easy it thus becomes to 
follow the history of Parliament in a given period. Gibbets, 


+ 


blocks and axes, guns, swords, coffins, flags, danger-signals, 
bishops! mitres, crosiers, notes of exclamation and interrogation, 
can with a little ingenuity be made wonderfully eloquent. 

The example given above will not, I fear, illustrate one point 
claimed for the method at the begipning—namely, that it 
stimulates interest in incidents which usually make little appeal 
to the mind of a young boy. It is hard to find an illustration 
which is at the same time easy of reproduction and suf- 
ficiently brief for insertion here. A fair judgment on this point 
can scarcely be formed without a brief examination of one or 
two whole charts. The following examples may, however, to 
some extent tend to supply the deficiency, as well as illustrate 
the way in which historic incidents may be made real by being 
expressed in a concrete manner. Instead of reading in his 
text-book: ' Lancaster, Warwick, and Hereford, exasperated 
by the insolence of Gaveston, determined to undermine his in- 
fluence and destroy him once and for all," &c., the boy, having 
watched the progress of the quarrel down his chart, will come 
to something like this : : 


t | Down with this fellow 1" 
. He shall not live 

Lancaster 

Warwick 

Hereford 


A little map on the right would show, by means of the arrows, 
the result of the fight at Scarborough, and an axe and block 
at Blacklow Hill would be none the less expressive. 

Again, will not a boy get a far better grasp of the causes of 
the renewal of the French War in 1414 if he finds them put 
somewhat as follows ?— 


(? Shall I to war with France? 
"T would distract attention from affairs at home. 
My nobles tire of peace, my merchants want new markets. 
"Twould give employment to my unruly subjects.) (R.) 


** The Crown of France is 


** To Crown of France you 
mine." (R.) 


—» «— ] 
have no shadow of a claim." 


! WAR ! 


One more example. Charles V. of France summons the Black 
Prince to answer the charge of excessive taxation. 


** You must come to ** We will go to Paris; but 


Paris, Sir, and answer em s it shall be with helmet on 
for this conduct." i » head and 60,000 men." B.P. 
Ch. v. 3 (R.) 


Let me make one more extract from a chart which the boys 
have just completed. The picture (Fig. 3) has been somewhat 
reduced in size, and this has necessitated certain unimportant 
omissions; but, puzzling as it may appear to those unacquainted 
with the signs, a few words will, I think, suffice to make it 
plain. Just as Henry V. was about to set out for France, a 
dangerous plot was discovered. The blocks and axes on the 
right sufficiently indicate the severity of the punishment meted 
out to the ringleaders before the King left Southampton. 
Following the red dotted line over the Channel, we are led to a 
bold red arrow threatening Harfleur. The defeat of the French 
and the capture of the town are shown by the blue arrow being 
bent, and the position of the English flag. - 

In spite of his enormous losses, the King, repudiating the 
suggestion that he should return home, makes his way through 
Normandy, and endeavours to cross the Somme, as Edward 
had done some seventy years before. The blue arrow shows 
that the French are in force at Blanchetague. They have so 
guarded all the fords and bridges that the English march as 
far as Bethencourt before effecting a crossing. The result of 
the attempt of the French to block the road to Calais is suf- 
ficiently shown by the condition of their arrow. The number 
of the killed is given alongside the small flags at half-mast. 

The joy of the English people at home when the news of 
Agincourt reached them would be represented by a number of 
simply drawn figures in attitudes expressive of high spirits. 
A little lower down, on the left, we come across a Parliament. 
That it was well pleased with the King is evident from its 
generosity. Moving a little to the right we see, just by Paris, 
two peculiar arrows, the meaning of which has been explained 
in Fig. 2. They are both of the same colour, and represent, 
of course, the Armagnacs and the Burgundians. The boys 
have been watching these arrows throughout their charts of 
Henry IV. and his son. Their shape at the present time sug- 
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* 
gests that the climax has come, and that the hostile parties are 
ready to spring on one another in deadliest enmity. The 
alliance between Burgundy and the English would be made 
striking to the eye by being written with the alternate letters 
red and blue. The rest of the figure needs no explanation. The 
splendid campaign ending in the fall of Rouen, the ungenerous 
murder of Blanchard, the great Conference at Montereau 
resulting in the murder of Burgundy, the disgust of Philip and 
Isabella leading to the treaty of Troyes—all are recorded in a 
manner which, while appealing to the imagination, is calculated 
to give a sound knowledge of the historic events, and at the 
same time is eminently suggestive of their causes and results. 
. It may be objected that the reproduction of such a figure must 
take-up a great deal of the boy's time. 
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may be varied by assigning different parts to different boys : 
a, the King, for instance ; 6, the Church; & France, &c., &c. 
He is made to write accounts of as fa or periods from the 
chart, translating the signs and symbols into ordinary language. 
Questions are put, the answers to which, though contained 
implicitly on his chart, have to be deduced by the boy himself. 
When a campaign is being studied the boy is made to depict the 
operations with coloured chalks, on a large blank map.* 

The teacher must not think that his task is finished when the 
charts are done. These latter should be finished in the first 
half of each term, and the second half should be spent in the 
important work of explaining, illustrating, and expanding what 
has been depicted in brief. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the boys should be made 
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This cannot be denied. In reply I can only venture to pre- 
dict that the teacher will be surprised at the amount of knowledge 
gained by his pupil in the mere reproduction of his chart, and 
will be ready to admit that in the long run much time has been 
saved. From the description here attempted the reader can 
hardly be expected to gather anything more than the main out- 
lines of the experiment. For anything beyond this he would 
have to study a number of complete charts for himself, and 
further see how work is carried on in the schoolroom when the 
charts are completed. The difficulty of reproduction prevents 
me from supplying the former defect, and but few words must 
suffice for thelatter. The boy is made to give a full account of 
the reign, first with his chart before him, then without it. This 


quite familiar with the literature of the reign, either by private 
reading or by hearing it read in the class-room. This, however, 
should be insisted on, that during all explanation or illustration 
or reading their charts should be open before them. Little 
difficulty, it may be added, has been experienced in dictating 


the charts in rough to a class of twenty boys. The position of 


maps, &c., as they are to be reproduced, can easily be indi- 
cated on the blackboard. , 

By these means the history lesson has acquired quite a 
special interest, which the writer is inclined to look upon as the 
up e UI M E 


i For an easy way of making such maps see a letter of Rev. E. 
King, S.J., School World, March, 1905. 
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greatest achievement of the method. It has turned abstract 
terms into concrete fact perceptible to the eye, it has ensured a 
knowledge of the geography connected with the period, and 
also brought into prominence the connexion between geography 
and history ; it has made more intelligible social and political 
questions of comparative difficulty, and in general has tended to 
produce that larger view of history which makes it useful as a 
means of culture. This has been accomplished in a manner so 
attractive to the boys that it has been a difficulty to restrain the 
majority of them from devoting to this work too large a portion 
of their free time. In conclusion, let it be said that it would 
be quite alien to the writer's purpose, and indeed he has no 
wish, to claim originality for the experiment here described. 
Though he is not conscious of having heard of its being used 
anywhere else, it seems almost impossible that others should 
not have made use of a means so simple. He has put it before 
the reader in this particular form because it is in this form that 
he has found it so useful, and he was desirous of suggesting to 
others engaged in the teaching of a difficult subject a means 
which has been so beneficial to himself. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Annual General Meeting of this Association was held at 
University College, London, on Thursday and Friday, December 


21 and 22, 1905. 
VS FIRST DAY. 


The proceedings began at 11 a.m., the President, Mr. T. H. 
WARREN, President of Magdalen College, Oxford, occupying the 
chair. 

Assistance (the Interchange of Teachers). 

Dr. H&ATH said that he had been asked by the Committee to say a 
few words in explanation of the scheme which had been agreed upon 
between the Governments of France and of Prussia and of this country 
with regard to what he might call the loan of modern language 
teachers. He was very glad of the opportunity of doing so, if only 
because he hoped that the united wit of the Association might succeed in 
discovering a suitable portmanteau word to explain shortly what he 
was about to explain at length. Some time ago the French Government 
approached the Board of Education, asking whether that Board would 
be prepared to help in an arrangement by which intended or actual 
modern language teachers might be nominated for positions in the 
French /ycées and collèges, and they asked that in return the Board 
of Education should bring the proposal before the head masters in 
England with a view to their throwing open their schools in the same 
way to French teachers. The proposal was the outcome of a very 
important change which was made in France about four years ago in 
the system of modern language teaching. The French Minister had 
come to the conclusion that a great deal more attention ought to be 
given to what was called the ‘‘direct” method of teaching foreign 
languages and to the handling of them as living speech. He felt it 
important that the teachers during the years of their teaching should 
remain at concert pitch, and have every opportunity of keeping their 
pronunciation pure and studying delicacies of idiom. The best way 
of obtaining this result seemed to be the paying of frequent visits to 
the foreign country, and having on the staff of the school well 
educated young teachers from the country whose language was being 
dealt with. Incidentally, the scheme would have the advantage of 
helping big boys to speak the foreiga language with a native; but the 
Minister thought that it would be a mistake to throw upon the foreigner 
the duties of class-teaching. It was, therefore, proposed that the 
English teachers going to France should only take a small group of 
boys in conversation, without having any responsibility for discipline, 
and that the average amount of teaching entrusted to the foreign 
teacher should not exceed two hours a day. It was proposed that, in 
return, the foreign teacher should receive free board and lodging, 
having the rest of his time available for his own studies and for inter- 
course with the professors of the lycées. Stress was laid upon the 
advantage to the pupils. He had been told by head masters—and he 
was glad to hear it —that their staff of modern language teachers was so 
competent that they could learn nothing from the presence in their midst 
of a highly educated young man just fresh from the University, who 
could discuss possible difficulties with them, and that their command of 
the foreign language was so perfect that the pupils could learn it as 
well from them as they could from a native. But that view was not 
one which, on the whole, commended itself to head masters in Eng- 
land, and a very considerable amount of support was now being given 
to the scheme by English head masters and head mistresses. When 
the Board of Education agreed with the French Minister to help 
forward the scheme, they confined themselves at first to bringing it 


privately before those head masters who would be likely to make the 
experiment. This was the reason why only a comparatively small 
number of foreign masters had been placed in English schools, whereas 
over fifty English teachers had been placed in schools by foreigners. 
The Board of Education had issued a circular to their Inspectorate 
upon this matter, and the subject had been brought before the Local 
Education Authorities, and there was every prospect that from the 
beginning of the next school year a relatively large number of schools 
would appoint either French or German teachers on a plan parallel to 
that which he had explained with regard to English teachers in France. 
The head mistresses had taken up the scheme far more enthusiastic- 
ally than the men. The proposal made by the French Minister 
had been repeated by the Prussian Minister to this country, who had 
approached the Board of Education, with the result that a similar agree- 
ment had been made between England and Prussia. . The English 
schools had been able to supply as many teachers as had been asked for, 
but they had not had an opportunity of finding places for young German 
teachers, and he was afraid that the progress in German was likely to 
be slower than the progress in French. There was no doubt that, on 
the whole, the qualifications of the men and women teachers who had 
been sent to France had been very satisfactory. The standard required 
by the French Government for a modern language teacher ina lycée 
was considerably higher than in secondary schools in this country. 
No man was in the least likely to obtain an engagement in France 
without a mastery of the French language, which was very rare among 
Englishmen. The qualifications of the men that England was sending 
over were more obviously related to the teaching of modern languages than 
was the case with young men coming to England. Young and energetic 
modern language teachers were using the opportunities afforded by the 
scheme as a means of improving their command of the literature and 
the spoken la»guage and ways of modern France ; but this would not 
be suthcient by itself for raising the standard of modern language 
teaching in this country to what it ought to be, although it was a help 
in that direction. This needed to be carefully borne in mind. 
There was one other matter which it was worth while to call attention 
to. We had in England a very much larger number of day schools 
than there were in France, and consequently, if a day school desired 
to have one of the foreign teachers on its staff, it was necessary for it to 
do something by way oF providing a substitute for the board and lodg- 
ing which the French Government or the Prussian Government offered ; 
and after mature consideration the Board of Education had estimated 
the value of the board and lodging at, roughly, from £65 to £70 a 
year, and in this matter no distinction was made with regard to sexes. 
He had heard it said that this was a very grave mi-take, because for 
very little more than the £70 they could obtain an English University 
woman who would give the whole of her time The Board of Educa- 
tion believed that the sum he bad mentioned represented a bare sub- 
sistence allowance. and that that was the least that could be offered for 
the two hours' services. There were many ways in which the work of the 
foreign teacher could be made useful in all schools, but experiments had 
shown that the two hours' work would be most useful if it was done 
outside the ordinary time table of the school, rather than within it. At 
a school which he knew part of the time was spent by the foreign 
teacher with the pupils during the luncheon hour. At other schools a 
great deal of use was made of the playground and the playing field. 
These places offered opportunities of very great value for free inter- 
course. There was much gain in taking the conversation class in the 
open air. The number of topics of conversation would be greater than 
they would be in a schoolroom. The foreign teacher could also be 
made useful in giving dictation and in the reading of selected passages 
from go»d authors. [f the scheme was widely used, it might improve 
the standard of modern language teaching in two ways : first, by getting 
the young teachers at the beginning of their career into close touch 
with the life and ways of foreign countries under conditions which 
threw but a small burden upon their purses ; and, secondly, by helping 
modern language teachers who are in the middle of their work in 
England to come into touch with the newest, youngest, freshest, and 
brightest thought of the foreign country. 

The PRESIDENT informed the meeting that a very distinguished 
professor, whom he might call an ambassador from France in this 
matter, was present. It was M. Garnier, the representative of the 
Société des Professeurs des Langues Vivantes. Dr. Heath, who had 
addressed the meeting, was a very old friend of the Association, and 
needed no introduction ; but he (the President) would like to recall to 
the recollection of the members the very important position which Dr. 
Heath occupied and the authority with which he spoke. They all 
knew that Dr. IIeath succeeded the eminent gentleman who held the 
office which he (the President) now held —Dr. Sadler, the President of 
last year. Dr. Heath succeeded Dr. Sadler as the Director of Special 
Enquiries for the Board of Education, and from a semi-inside position 
with regard to the Board he (the President) was able to speak as to the 
value of Dr. Heath's work. It was very good of Dr. Heath to come 
to the meeting at that early hour to give them so much assistance. 

Mr. W. L. PAINE, of Oundle School, gave a highly realistic narration 
of his experiences as an assistant at the Amiens Zycce. His main com- 
plaint—and it is a serious one, that must be remedied—was that he 
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lived and boarded with the surveillants. He describes these youths as 
good fellows at bottom, but wholly unrefined, with manners none and 
customs beastly. ‘*My table companions conducted most of their 
conversation in a slang that was for months unintelligible to me. I 
came at length to understand it from mere force of contact, and that 
much to my disgust. To put it mildly, /'esori? gaulois was prominent. 
But why should I put it mildly? That conversation would have brought 
a blush to the cheek of Petronius ; and, as one had to eat to live, there 
was no getting away from it." His second complaint is the dirt and 
discomfort both of the refectory artd of the small room assigned to him 
in the surveillants’ passage in which he slept, worked, and had his 
being. Of the professors he saw nothing (except of one, a fellow- 
countryman) and his conversation with them was limited to the ten 
minutes' interval. He remarks somewhat bitterly that on the eve of his 
departure, after a year's residence, he received no less than five invita- 
tions to dinner. This is the seamy side which is emphasized ; but of 
the essentials of the system his report is altogether favourable. He 
found his French pupils docile and well behaved. He made friends 
among their parents. He had ample time for private study, and 
followed with profit the course of a brilliant Professeur de Philosophie. 
And against his comic description of the German assistant who bolted 
after a day's trial we may set the glowing panegyric of the French 
assistant in an English school. ' 

Mr. W. G. LiPSCOMB, Bolton Grammar School, gave a full account 
of a year's experience of the French Assistance Scheme. One young 
Frenchman had been at Bolton from January last to July, and another 
had joined them last September. He believed that the Frenchman to 
whom Mr. Paine had referred was his assistant, and he was delighted 
that to one of the parties the arrangement had been wholly satis- 
factory. It was too early for him to report of the results, but he had 
no doubt that his best boys had profited. To join the conversation 
class was held out as a privilege, and in only one case out of forty had 
he seen occasion to withdraw the privilege. The function of the 
assistant, as he had ventured to expound it to him, was to interest 
boys in all that concerned France, to make them appreciate and 
respect the country. This he could only do by himself entering into 
their daily life, their games, and home interests. He must make 
friends of the boys. It was a great drawback that boys had to be 
withdrawn from their regular class work, and he held that the assist- 
ant should be employed as a sort of répétiteur, to give wholly or 
partially lessons in the presence of the form master, to read and give 
dictation, &c. He had heard such a lesson—an account of a great 
fire at Bolton— given by the Frenchman and reproduced by the pupils. 
The results were most creditable. In conclusion, he considered it a 
radical mistake to limit the time given to two hours a day. This was 
inadequate for the pupils, and with the assistants only led to loafing. 
Three distinguished leaders of the reform method had begun as full 
masters in English schools, and all three had found ample time to 
pursue their scientific studies. 

M. GARNIER, representative of the Société des Professeurs des Langues 
Vivantes, said that he had learned a great deal from what Mr. Paine had 
said as to his experiences at the school in France, and he should take 
advantage of the facts which Mr. Paine had stated. The scheme was 
quite an experiment in France, and there was a great deal to be done 
to improve it. The ''assistant " was a kind of individual whom he 
had never known personally. He thought that it would be fair fhat 
more facts should be brought forward as to the working of the scheme, 
so that what Mr. Paine had said should not be extended to the whole of 
the French Universities and collèges. Mr. Paine had been placed in 
that new kind of /ycée in which there was a sort of home rule, and 
especially home rule with reference to financial matters The scheme 
was an entirely new departure in the French Universities. Under the 
old régime everything in the way of management was done for the head 
masters and by the central power—that is, by the State or muni- 
cipality. Under the new system head masters did not live with the 
boys and did not sleep on the premises. This kind of school work was 
done by the surveikants d'internat. These were not schoolmasters, 
but very ordinary kind of people, because they had simply to 
do with material matters and keeping watch over the boys. He was 
entirely against this new method in France, and he thanked Mr. Paine 
for his testimony. It would be a very strong argument for him to use 
with the Z/snspecteur-Général in fighting against the new kind of 
institution. It would have been worth his while to come to London, 
if only to obtain the testimony which Mr. Paine had given with regard 
to /ycee life and collège life in France. 

Dr. HEATH, replying to Mr. Paine's remarks, said that no good 
thing was ever done without difficulty. It was of the utmost im- 
portance that people should get the right perspective with regard 
to this matter. M. Garnier had given valuable information about 
the change of system which had taken place. The diflerence was due 
to the fact that the répéliteur had been released from certain duties, 
and this compelled the French Government to give the discipline of 
the institutions to officers of a new rank, and these men were not of the 
social and academic position of the old répétiteur. The surverllants 
undoubtedly had shortcomings, and they bad not had any great ex- 
perience of the work. They would require a little time to understand 


the duties which they had to perform, and tlíey undoubtedly failed to 
appreciate the standing of the men who had been sent from England to 
France. He could assure the meeting that in no single case in which he 
had received a complaint and had sent it on to the French Ministers 
had they hesitated to deal with it without delay and to put the matter 
right. On more than one occasion they had sent an Znspecteur- 
Général to look into the matter, and they had acted with the utmost 
promptness, a promptness which he felt certain would not have been 
shown in this country. One fact which it was of no use to blink was that 
life in France was very much simpler and conducted upon harder lines 
than it was in England. He would say quite frankly that in his eyes 
it was not a disadvantage that young University men should have some 
hardships to undergo. Hardship was a very good thing for them all. ` 
He quite agreed that men need not be expected to suffer from dirt, but 
dirt was one of the easiest things to get rid of. He did not think that 
he had had a single complaint from any English lady who had gene to 
France. He wished to give one word of practical advice. If there 
was anything wrong in a lycée or a collège, let the one who had to com- 
plain go at once to the proviseur without taking any intermediate steps. 

Miss LAWRENCE asked whether, generally speaking, many English 
schools would be able to give £60 or £70 a year to French teachers 
coming to England. 

Dr. HEATH said that a large number of English schools had adopted 
the scheme. At boarding schools the actual expenditure would nct 
come to much. As to day schools, it was not expected that they 
should actually'pay the money to the foreign teacher. What was in- 
tended was that they should make arrangements for their board and 
lodging. 

Prof SCHÜDDEKOPF said that some of the students from his Unr- 
versity had been to France, and some of them had returned, and he 
had had an opportunity of discussing with two who returned last 
summer their experience of French life, and of seeing the progress 
which they had made. The opinion of both those students was ex- 
tremely favourable. They were very well treated by the authorities of 
the /ycée, and were not overworked. They had plenty of opportunities 
of studying, and both were situated at towns in which were .Uni- 
versities. Both those students were now in Germany, and he had had 
letters from them in which they stated that they were quite as content 
there as they had been in France. It was of very great importance 
that it should be arranged that the students who went to French or 
German towns should go to towns in which were Universities. 


Harmony. 


M. W. L. BRANDIN, Professor in the University of London, gave 
a discourse in French on ‘‘ L'Harmonie du Vers Français.” 

The PRESIDENT said that he was sure that he should be expressing 
the sentiments of all the members if he thanked M. Brandin for the 
very eloquent and artistic and suggestive lecture which he had delivered. 
He congratulated the University of London on possessing a professor 
who could give lectures with so much grace and so much good sense. 


The proceedings were suspended for a short time and resumed at 
3 o'clock. 

Report. 

The Report of the Council was laid before the meeting by the 
SECRETARY. 

There has been a marked growth in the membership of the Associa- 
tion. The present number is 567. The return visit of the French 
professors which should have taken place last Faster was unavoidably 
postponed, but arrangements are being made for holding it next 
year. Mr. R. H. Allpress, of the City of London School, succeeds 
Mr. Payen Payne as Treasurer, and Mr. W. Osborne Brigstocke succeeds 
Dr. Edwards as Honorary Secretary. Mr. A. C. Benson has accepted 
the Presidentship for 1906. There is a balance at the bank of £95. 9s. 3d. 

The Ilon. TREASURER presented his report for the year. 

Prof. RIPPMANN, editor of Modern Language Teaching, reported that 
that magazine was going on well. He invited suggestions from 
members of the Association. 

Mr. STORR moved a vote of thanks to Prof. J. G. Robertson, editor 
of the Modern Language Review, and to Prof. Rippmann, editor of 
Modern Language Teaching, for their services in connexion with those 
publications. He thought that it was a wise thing for the former 
magazine of the Association to bifurcate and spread intotwo publications, 
While the Afodern Language Quarterly existed the editors did as far as 
possible combine the two somewhat distinct features of an organ of 
learned research and an organ of pedagogics, but those two things must 
necessarily appeal to somewhat different classes of persons. The 
Association owed a great debt of gratitude to both editors. 

Mr. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON suggested that all notices of books 
which appeared in the publications should be signed by the writers, 
instead of being left as if written by the editors. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. NORMAN, and carried 
unanimously. 

President's Address. 


The PRESIDENT (Mr. T. 1I. Warren) then delivered his address. He 
said : 
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` Ancient and Modern Classics as Instruments of Education. 


Cardinal Newman in a well known passage in the ** Grammar of Assent” 
speaks of the power over the mind of the ancient classics. ** Lines," 
he says, ‘‘ the birth of some chance morning: or evening at an Ionian 
festival or among the Sabine hills, have lasted generation after gener- 
ation for thousands of years with a power over the mind and a charm 
which the current literature of to-day, with all its obvious advantages, is 
utterly unable to reveal." Matthew Arnold again speaks of the influence 
of the ancients upon the mind producing a steadying and composing 
effect upon our judgment, not of literary work alone, but of men and 
events In general. ‘‘ Those," he says, '* who are familar with them are 
like persons who have a weighty and expressive experience." ‘‘ They 
are more truly under the empire of facts than others, and more inde- 

ndent of the language current among those with whom they live." 

is father, Dr. Arnold, speaks no less strongly of the great variety of 
Rd and moral lessons to be derived from the ancient classics. 

ousseau, commonly counted the most irdependent and revolutionary 
of modern thinkers, still in making his famous return to Nature returns 
largely to Plato. Mr. Frederick Myers in an eloquent passage claims 
for the Greek language and especially for that of Homer pre-eminence 
over all languages and literatures. Can modern classics be expected to 
teach the same or similar moral and mental lessons as the ancient have 
so long supplied? The question is one of pressing and present import- 
ance. The ancient classics are losing their general hold over education, 
and it is largely to the modern that we must look for training in culture 
and more moral and mental elevation. It would seem that no one modern 
literature at present is so rich in examples of every style as are the 
Greek and Latin literatures, which may be said to form a single whole, 
or, at any rate, are like the Sun and Moon illuminating the World with 
a common light. Greek literature offers specimens of almost every kind 
of writing and great examples. Ifanything is wanting, itis supplied by 
Rome. Tc find parallels to these we have to go not to one modern 
literature alone, but to all. 

The ancient classics again, like the ancient heroes, have the ad- 
vantage of simplicity, of being detached from petty detail and freed 
from the association of ecclesiastical or poliical prejudice. They thus 
supply a fixed and common standard. Some few of the greatest of the 
moderns, such as Dante, Shakespeare, Molière, and Goethe, have the 
same fixity, but even they, if they add to the world of the ancient, do 
not replace it. The fact is that the ideal culture wants both; yet the 
modern literatures have many natural advantages. They are more 
easily apprehended, and they come home more to the modern mind. 
We should recognize that the great modern writers are classic, and for 
the same reason that the ancient are classic—not because they are old, 
but, as Sainte Beuve and Goethe agree, because they are excellent, 
** energetic, fresh, and lively." We should then in education make use 
of them ; only we should use the best parts and authors, and use 
them in the same kind of way. We should have as high a 
standard of scholarship. "We should not merely employ the more 
fleeting and feeble authors, but those who would really elevate and 
instruct the mind. The conclusion is that those who wish to give their 
lives to literature should study both, and that fhe teachers of the 
modern languages should, if possible, be acquainted also with both, or 
at any rate should have the same ideal and be able to give to their 
pup the same kind of discipline and culture aud inspiration for the 

uman soul which is necessary to it, and which education and mathe- 
matics and physical science alone, valuable and important as they are, 
-cannot give. 


Prof. BREUL, in moving a vote of thanks to the President of the 
Association for his address, said he wished at the same time to thank 
the President of Magdalen for his strenuous endeavours to further the 
scholarly study of modern languages at the older Universities. The 
aim of his address had been to point out that there was no breach of 
continuity between the classics and modern languages, and that both 
would gain by a study of both. 

Dr. HEATH seconded the vote, which was carried by acclamation. 

The PREsIDENT, in reply, said that he valued exceedingly the 
-opportunity of being present, and he highly appreciated the honour 
which the Association had done him in asking him to be President. 
If he could do anything to advance the interests of the Modern 
Language Association, he should be glad to do so. He was aware that 
in his address he had been led away by his great fove for the classics ; 
for that was a feeling which always revived when he thought about 
that subject. He doubted not that, if the past had been great and 

lorious, the future would be equally so if scholars would only hold the 
obest standards constantly before them. 


Election of a General Committee. 


The meeting then proceeded to the election of members to serve on 
the Grand Committee, and voting papers were distributed. Mr. STORR 
requested the members to add the name of Dr. Schiiddekopf to the 
papers, it having been accidentally omitted. l 

Àt a later period of the meeting it was announced that the following 
members had been elected :—11. G. Atkins, M.A., King's College, 
London; Henry Bradley, M.A., Clarendon Press, Oxford ; H. G. 
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Fiedler, Ph.D;:, Birmingham and Oxford; F. B. Kirkman, B.A., 
London; W. G. Lipscomb, M A., Head Master, Bolton Grammar 
School; C. H. Parry, M.A., The Charterhouse, Godalming; G. C. 
Moore Smith, University College, Shefheld ; D. L. Savory, Gold- 
smiths’ College, New Cross; A. A. Somerville, Eton College; A. E, 
Twentyman, Board of Education Library ; Dr. Schüddekopf, D.D. 


Use and Abuse of Conversation. 


Mr. F. B. KIRKMAN summed up the letters published in Afodern 
Language Teaching on ‘‘The Use and Abuse of Conversation in 
Modern Language Instruction.” He said that, as the letters occupied 
thirty-four full pages and were from ten different writers, he hoped 
that he should not be expected to do more than try to make clear the 
various issues which were involved in the correspondence. The ques- 
tions were: ‘‘ What are the complaints against the use of conversation 
in modern language instruction—are they justified?” and ‘‘ What is 
the proper place of conversation in modern language instruction re- 
garded as part of a general education?" The definition that was given 
for the purpose of the discussion was that conversation was the use of 
the spoken foreign language. Dealing with the last question first, he 
would make a distinction which was made by the first contributor to 
the discussion, Mr. Longsdon—the distinction between end and means. 
Modern language teachers had got into difficulties by losing sight of that 
distinction. Conversation was of secondary importance as an end, but 
it had its value in preparing a way for thetechnical institute. It wasthe 
business of general education to prepare the groundwork for certain 
specialized subjects, and the ability to read a foreign language unlocked 
the literary treasure-house of the foreign nation to which the language 
belonged. But as a means or method of instruction conversation was 
of supreme importance. For a moderate facility in the use of a 
language two things were essential —namely, a rich vocabulary and a 
good store of idioms, and familiarity with inflexion and construction. 
It seemed to him that the oral method had a supreme value as a means 
to this end, because it gave a .naximum of practice in a minimum of 
time, and it also taught spelling. The reformed method had shown 
that it was capable of being applied in the teaching of grammir. The 
object of teaching grammar was to put the pupil at any given moment 
in a position to use an intlexion or a construction without conscious 
eflort and without having to think of a rule or an exception. The oral 
method was the only one which would succeed in doing this. The 
object of the old method was to turn out grammarians, and he was 
bound to say that it succeeded ; for he believed that many English 
schoolboys knew more of the intricacies of French grammar than some 
eminent French professors who taught their own language in their own 
country. A second advantage of the oral method was that it bound the 
foreign word directly to its meaning. They all knew that some amount 
of mental translation was unavoidable, and they also admitted that 
translation had a legitimate place as a means of making clear the meaning 
of words. What they had to avoid was allowing translation to become 
an habitual practice. He did not associate himself with his friend 
Mr. Storr in his enthusiasm for the good old-fashioned method of con- 
struing ; for he believed that that was one of the relics of Mr. Storr's un- 
regenerate youth. His answer, then, to the question as to the proper 
place of conversation was that conversation was of secondary import- 
ance as an end in itself, but that it was of supreme importance 
as a means to the end, the power to read the spoken language. 
This naturally brought him to the question of the complaints 
which were made against the reformed method. He did not 
think that anybody would dispute tiat a great deal of the work 
was disgracefully slipshod ; but the reason was that they had not 
found out the way of using the oral method sufhciently and 
systematically. He also questioned whether candidates who had 
started with the reformed method from the beginning had ever been 
sent to the examinations in any large quantity. He did not mind 
prophesying that a great deal of the slipshod work would disappear 
when the candidates were, for the most part, persons who had been 
taught on the reformed method from the start. The real problem was 
how they were to secure the conditions which would make it possible 
to deal with the modern language instruction in a thorough and 
systematic way. He hardly needed to say that there were at present 
many difficulties in the way. One was the existence of two sorts of 
teachers. One was the modern language specialist, who was very well 
up in his philology, but whose notions of the reformed method were 
very rudimentary ; and the other sort was the scholar who did not 
profess to know anything about the language that he had to teach. 
It was merely a matter of common sense that the instruction 
must be in efficient hands before the reformed method could 
be applied. It was often found that one class was doing transla- 
tion and another class was doing exercises in the grammar, 
and there was no organic connexion between the two. He 
did not wish to say anything against the Inspectors, and especially 
against modern language Inspectors; for they were doing their work as 
well as they could under difficulties. But there were Inspectors who 
did not know anything about modern language teaching, but who, 
unfortunately, had to express an opinion upon the subject. As to the 
examinations, he must speak very strongly. Being an examiner 
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himself, he knew something about the subject. Certain examining 
bodies conducted what was called an oral examination in French. 
What he protested against was that the conversation was to be upon 
what was euphemistically called ** general topics,” such as the weather, 
the theatre, the garden, and matters of that description; and it was 
said that this was necessary because, if the conversation turned on 
certain. books, the books would be crammed. His reply to this was 
that these subjects were likewise crammed. There must be cramming. 
Learning a language was cramming. It was the learning of symbols 
by which to express thought. He would conduct oral examinations 
upon set books, and he would let the schools choose thcir own books. 
He wi-hed to thank heartily those present who had taken part in the 
discussion in the magazine. 

An interval for tea took place, and the remainder of the afternoon 
meeting was presided over by Mr. W. G. LiPSCOMR. 

Mr. STORR wished to define his position on this question. He 
belonged to the **left centre,” that is to say, he was a progressive, but 
his motto was “‘ Festina lente." His first note was with regard to 
co-operation. The want of this was one of the serious conditions which 
the advocates of the reformed method had to face. There was some of 
the old leaven left even in the best of schools, and teachers had to ac- 
commodate their method more or less toit. As to examinations, he should 
be inclined to bar them altogether in the present discussion. Teachers 
must do what is right in spite of examiners and inspectors. Then he 
came to Prof. Findlay’s ** argumentum ad hominem." It was true that in 
reading Moliere or * Faust” he did not construe. [t had been laid down 
by a great authority that the full knowle?ge of a language came when the 
learner ceased to translate ; but that stage was not attained until he 
had gone through the grind of translating word by word and knowing 
what the meaning of each word was. As to grammar, he had expressed 
his view in the contribution which he made to the discussion in Modern 
Language Teaching. It had not been much modified by his critics 
His experience was that a modern language master had to teach geneial 

rammar through the particular language, whether French or German. 
t was said that what grammar was required could be imparted in the 
foreign language, and that the mass of non-essential material invented 
by grammarians could be cut out. He wished that they had Prof. 
Findlay there to define for them what was essential and what was non- 
essential. He would take one single point. One of the hardest things 
in learning or teaching French was the use of tenses. That could be ac- 
quired partly, and perhaps wholly, by conversational methods. At the 
same time, if the teacher could give the theory of the tenses and explain 
the rationale, that, at all events, ought to be admitted as an altern- 
ative method of teaching. Under present conditions the teachers 
who now had to teach a foreign language must use their native tongue 
in order to move freely when they came to the higher literature or the 
higher criticism. Then he passed to another criticism—that of Mr. 
Andrews, who simplified the matter by his proposition of ‘‘ the three 
aims," viz., the power to understand written language and to read it 
intelligently aloud ; the power to write the language ; and, the power to 
understand and use the language. The third, according to Mr. Andrews, 
as the greater, must include the two others, the less. But, if they dis- 
missed the reading aloud intelligently as unimportant, it was perfectly 
plain that the first anda second points could be gained without the 
third. They knew, for instance, that classical masters did not speak 
Latin and Greek or know it conversationally, and yet they pretended 
—he used the word in the French sense—that they understood 
and appreciated the classics. He remembered his old tutor, the 
late Bishop. Westcott, telling him that he had read far more German 
than he had English, but, he added, ** I could not put half a dozen words 
together. Iam utterly unable tospeak a word of German.” It seemed 
to him that there was some need of a compromise in this matter. He 
was a Modern Language Balfourian. He had no quarrel with the 
whole-hogper, the conversational Chamberlainite, but he considered it 
a counsel of perfection not yet attainable. He would like to ask how 
many even of the elect, the members of the Modern Language 
Association, were equal to conversing with the same case on 
French or German literature as they would on English literature. 
And how many of those who felt themselves equal to that 
task would also profess their ability to carry their English class 
with them? In the course of a long life he had met some four 
or five men whom lie should really call bilingual—that is to say, 
who could both talk and write two languages with equal facility ; 
and it would be allowed that such men were very rare. Members 
were all agreed that the first stage must be conversational ; but the 
difficulties began when they proceeded to the higher stages. How far 
was the teaching throughout to be conversational? Here he would 
quote a very remarkable article by Dr. Lloyd on Esperanto, in which he 
said : ** The educational value of learning a languaye isexceedingly slight 
in the earlier stages." This he thought Mr. Kirkman would allow. Con- 
versational French or (German was valuable as a means to an end, and 
he agreed with the reformers that it was by far the most effectual means. 
It was only when they came to what the President had so eloquently 
set before them, the claims of literature, whether ancient or modern, 
that he began to feel hesitation. [n a recent report of an Inspector 
he had read that conversation was the **summum bonum," the 
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crown, of modern language teaching. To this he would say ‘‘No, 
a thousand times no!” It was only a means to an end. Defining the 
end in a single word, he should say that it was the power to under- 
stand ; and that power to understand was shown by the power to trans- 
late. This was, he thought, not only theory, but practice. The 
greatest translations which had been made had been made by men wha 
had little or no conversational power. Take, for instance, Coleridge's 
** Wallenstein,” or FitzGerald's ‘‘Omar,” or Carlyle’s ‘* Wilhelm 
Meister," or Taylor's Faust." Certainly those men had not learnt the 
languages conversationally. Perhaps a supreme instance would be the 
translators of the Authorised Version of the Bible. If he might «end 
with a classic passage, he would quote Dr. Arnold's letter to his friend 
Justice Coleridge, in which he said that his aspiration would be to 
teach Shakespeare to a class of young Greeks in regenerate Athens, 
and to dwell upon it line by line and word by word in the very way that 
nothing but a translation lesson would ever enable them to do, until, 
after a time, one would almost give out light in the dark in consequence 
of having been steeped, as it were, in such an atmosphere of brilliance. 
Arnold went on : ** How shall this ever be done without having the pro- 
cess of construing as the grosser medium through which alone all the 
beauties could be translated, because else one would travel too fast and more 
than half of it would escape us?" His (Mr. Storr’s) last word was an 
apology for translation, not construing—a very different thing. He 
thought that translation must bean integral portion of modern language 
teaching. 

Prof. BREUL said that among the various obstacles enumerated by 
Mr. Kirkman the chief consideration was the teacher himself. The 
very best method might not be good in the hands of a particular teacher. 
The teacher might be a scholar, but he might not be an artist, as, to a 
certain extent, he ought to be, in order to change himself into a French- 
man or a German during the teaching. This change might be made 
even under the old method of teaching, as he knew from personal ex- 
perience. He was brought up under the old method, and English was 
the foreign tongue which he learnt. He learnt the language from a 
teacher who was certainly far from being educated under the new 
method ; but, still, he inspired him with an interest in the English lan- 
guage and the English nation. This man managed not by conversa- 
tional methods, but by his personality and his very enthusiasm for 
England and the English, to arouse in his pupils a similar enthusiasm 
and to make them read a great deal. though they did not speak very 
much. llis second English master, Prof. Napier, of Oxford, taught on 
the old method, and yet the results which he achieved in some cases 
were considerable. This was because he was the right man. Really very 
much always depended upon the teacher and the attitude in which he 
approached his subject. This point ought not to be forgotten when they 
talked about method. He desired to enter a plea for the specialist, 
who had been rather hardly dealt with by one of the contributors to the 
printed discussion. It was true that a three years’ course at an E: glish 
University was a wholly inadequate preparation for a modern language 
teacher. Far more than this was required of the teacher in Germany. 
To a philological knowledge of French or German he must add an 
intimate acquaintagce with the language and literature of to-day, the 
life and thought and sentiments of the people. In England they were 
still far from attaining this ideal, but to decry the specialist was, he held, 
to cut off the branch on which their ladder rested. Perfect knowledge 
must be built on a scientific foundation laid at the Universities. 

Mr. SAvory said that the specialists to whom he referred were men 
who, having taken the Medicval and Modern Tripos at Cambridge, 
thought themselves competent at once to teach French or German, 
though they could not speak a word of the language. The oral 
examiner in that Tripos had told him that only one of the candidates 
had been able to carry on a conversation in French for five minutes. 
Such a thing could not happen in France or Germany. 

Prof. RiIPPMANN disputed Mr. Kirkman's contention that spelling 
could best be taught by the oral method. The eye must be a better 
guide than the ear. i 

Mr. T. N. CRorrs, having tried both methods, pronounced almost 
wholly in favour of the old, or at least of a via media, a mixture of the 
two. When he tested boys taught by the new method he found that 
they had not really grasped what they had read. They did not under- 
stand when the medium of instruction was the foreign language. It 
was not necessary to translate every word, but English must be freely 
used. 

Mr. VON GLEHN differed fundamentally in principle from the last 
speaker. He would not make a fetish of ** no English," but a sound 
rule for the teacher was: Never English if I can help it. 

Mr. KIRKMAN having briefly replied, the meeting was adjourned. 


SECOND DAY. 
The members assembled at half-past ten, Mr. WARREN, President, 


in the Chair. Esperanto. 


Dr. R. J. Lrovp, of Liverpool University, read a paper on ** The 
Uses and Abuses of the Esperanto Language." He dwelt on the ex- 
traordinarily rapid progress that the study had made, as testified by 
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the Boulogne Congress, where a score of nations met, and for the first time 
since Babel conversed freely in a common tongue. He prophesied the 
time when in schools classical boys would cease to learn French and 
German and the modern side to learn Latin, both sides learning instead 
Esperanto. The bulk of the paper was devoted to a defence of the 
subjunctive mood in Esperanto, which, it would seem, is threatened by 
the extreme left. 

Dr. T. C. O'CoNNOR, the introducer of Esperanto into England, 
defended at once the subjunctive mood and his own consistency. 

Mr. STORR said that he did not wish to interfere in a domestic quarrel. 
The subjunctive mood had been an apple of discord not only at the 
Board of Esperantists. He believed that Esperanto had a great future 
before it, butit was the same sort of future that shorthand writing and tele- 
graphy had. In another thousand years it mivht produce a great litera- 
ture ; but till then he should deprecate any attempt to turn out two or 
three great modern languages in favour of it. For the present gener- 
ation Esperanto must be a purely technical subject. 

Miss LAWRENCE said that Ean as an international language 
used for the utilitarian purposes of life would effect a great saving of 
time ; that '* Cassell's Popular Educator” and ** Harmsworth’s Educa- 
tor" had taken it up and issued courses of instruction in it. The 
Christian Endeavourers were using it in their magazines. The Japan- 
ese were learning it, and within the last fortnight a medical review in 
Esperanto had been published. 

On the motion of Mr. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, seconded by Prof. 
RIPPMANN, a vote of thanks to Mr. Lloyd for his papers was put by 
the PRESIDENT, who apologized for his inability to put it in 
Esperanto. 


The Poetic Touch in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times. 

The PRESIDENT, in calling upon Mr. Bourdillon to read the next 
paper, said that the author of the paper was himself a poet, and spoke 
not only as a critic, but himself an artist. 

The PRESIDENT said that he hoped that Mr. Bourdillon would give 
the members an opportunity of reading the paper zz extenso as soon as 
possible. He was sure that they would agree that the poetic touch had 
never been better or more humanly exemplified in a lecture than it had 
been in the paper which Mr. Bourdillon had read. 


The late Sir Richard Jebb. 

The PRESIDENT said that it had been suggested that a message of 
condolence should be sent to Lady Jebb, the widow of that distinguished 
and delightful scholar who had recently died, and who was so much 
esteemed in the whole civilized world and beloved in proportion as he 
was known. They would remember the phrase about the death of a 
famous man eclipsing the gaiety of nations. He thouzht that they might 
Say without exaggeration that the death of Sir Richard Jebb had 
eclipsed the illumination and the sense of glory of English-speaking 
scholars. He should like to have the privilege of moving from the 
Chair that a letter be sent to Lady Jebb expressing the sincere con- 
dolence of the members of the Association with Lady Jebb and the 
other members of the family on the death of Sir Richard Jebb. He 
would ask Mr. Storr, who could speak in some sense for the Association, 
to second the proposal. 

Mr. STORR, in complying with the President’s request, said that 
Sir Richard Jebb was one of his oldest friends. He knew him from 
the year 1859. He was one of his colleagues at Trinity College, and 
he had kept in close touch with him ever since. This was, perhaps, 
the youngest of the learned societies which had expressed condolence and 
sympathy with Lady Jebb, but the expression was none the less sincere. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and the PRESIDENT said 
that perhaps the meeting would leave it to Mr. Storr and him to ar- 
range that the vote of condolence should be suitably sent. 


The Form Master System. 

A paper on ** The Form Master System in Public Schools in relation 
to Modern Language Teaching" was read by Mr. D. L. Savory, of 
Goldsmiths' College, New Cross. 

Mr. Savory said the stock argument in favour of the form system 
was that it enabled the master to be acquainted with the character of 
each individual member of the form ; hut it would not hold water. 
There was no more continuity in a substance divided into longitudinal 
sections than in one divided vertically. If the force of the concentrated 
influence of one master on the boy for a whole term, or even for a 
whole year, were pressed, he would point out that the magnetic repulsion, 
as well as the magnetic attraction, between boy and master has to be 
reckoned with. To inspire and stimulate the pupil the teacher must 
himself be inspired by love of and belief in the subject he teaches, but 
few, if any, teachers can feel this enthusiasm for half a dozen different 
subjects. There was more force in another objection—the narrowing 
influence on the teacher. This applied especially to the mathematician, 
and, least of all, to one who had so wide a range as modern languages 
afforded. Nothing could be worse than the present practice of en- 
trusting French to classical form masters who despised a language they 
did not understand. One classical head master objected to modern 
language scholarships on the ground that he did not wish to encourage 
the importation of French nurses. System there was none. On one 


classical side he knew of four different French grammars used in the 
four forms. And the evil was not confined to the classical side. On 
many modern sides the form master—a mathematician or science man 
—took the French, or form masters were imported from the depleted 
classical side. No similar anomalies or absurdities could be found in 
French or German schools. His ideal was that every school should be 
organized and classified by departments with 4 specialist at the head of 
and responsible for the teaching of each leading branch of the school 
curriculum. 

Mr. von GLEHN was entirely in favour of the specialist system, but 
he noted one difficulty in English schools that did not occur in France 
or Germany. It was necessary—at any rate in small schools where 
there was only one specialist for each subject—that classes should be 
moved or promoted as wholes; whereas the system of individual 
promotion was an ingrained tradition in the English system. In the 
lowest classes there was much to be said in favour of the form master. 

Mr. KIRKMAN asked leave to propose a resolution referring the whole 
question of the existing conditions of modern language teaching in 
schools to the Committee to report upon at the next General Annual 
Meeting. 

A Lapy MEMBER desired, before seconding, tc ask whether the 
motion was intended to apply to girls’ schools. She believed that in 
girls’ schools they had successfully solved the problem of preserving the 
form as a unit and employing the specialist. 

Mr. KIRKMAN answered that his resolution was intended to be quite 
general, and without prejudice. 

Mr. Lipscoms agreed in the main with the opener, but pointed out 
difficulties. First, the juniors required a form master. It was wicked 
to send little boys jumping about from one specialist to another. 
Secondly, it was impossible to frame a time-table so as to provide a 
specialist for every class in every subject. 

The PRESIDENT said that it was quite clear that the topic which had 
come on at the end of the meeting was a very interesting one, and it 
was unfortunate that there was not more time for discussing it. He 
thought that it would be well for the Association to discuss it further. 
It was desirable that a Committee should take steps to focus the 
views of the members and prepare the subjects for discussion at a 
future time. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Storr then moved a vote of thanks to the President, Mr. Warren, 
for his services as Chairman. This had been one of the most successful, 
if not the most successful, of the Annual Meetings of the Association, 
and the success was due in no small measure to the Chairman. While 
he had been watching the Chairman, a line of Browning came into his 
mind— 

** Where sits Rossini patient in the stalls." 
The President had sat patient, but he had done more than that, for he 
had known how to interpolate /e mot juste. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. BREUL, and carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said that he 
had been very much interested in the last discussion, and he had been 
specially struck with the vigorous and able paper which had been read 
by Mr. Savory. He had also been much interested in the remarks of 
Mr. von Glehn and Mr. Lipscomb. What he had wanted to express 
in his own address was that it was not merely knowledge and erudition 
that they had to consider as the effect of modern language teaching, 
but it was character also. Character had been a very great element in 
English teaching. It was for the teachers of modern languages to see 
that, so far as they took a large and increasing part in the education of 
the country, they produced a no less fruitful result and a no less 
elevated type of character than the older subjects had done. It had 
been a greit privilege and honour to him to preside over the meeting, 
and he could assure the members that he had learnt a very great deal 
which would be most useful to him. 


CONFERENCE OF HEAD MASTERS. 


CONFERENCE of Head Masters was held at the College of 
Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, London, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, December 21 and 22. 
THURSDAY. 


The members of the Conference assembled at two o'clock. The Chair 
was taken by the Rev. G. RENDALL, Litt.D. (Gharterhouse School). 


Inspection. 
The Rev. H. M. BurGE, D.D. (Winchester College), moved : 

“That the Conference, considering the intimate relations that 
exist between the schools here represented and the Universities, 
and being of opinion that it is of the greatest importance that 
alternative forms of inspection should be left open to the governing 
bodies of secondary schools, approves the action of the Board of 
Education in entrusting University bodies with the work of 
inspection." 
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He said that there were two points which he wished to mention. 
The first was that they, the Head Masters represented at the Conference, 
cordially accepted the general principle of inspection. Secondly, though 
they might all accept the general principle of inspection in itself, the 
particular means and methods and the application of that principle were 
quite another thing. It was easy to measure cubic space, and to deal 
with the orientation of windows and so on; but the inner spirit of 
secondary schools, the spirit in which subjects were taught and learned, 
the spirit in which the life of the place was lived, was of importance 
and of significance beyond all definition and all understanding. He 
considered that it would be most disastrous to the whole system if they 
were encouraged to lay such stress on externals, on uniformity of 
methods, on the mechanism of education, that they should direct their 
attention and their eyes only to the things that are seen. 

The Rev. H. B. GRAY (Bradfield College) seconded the motion. He 
said that the schools represented at the Conference and the Universities 
had most intimate relations, and in the position on the orne side of 
dominance and direction; and on the other side of subservience and 
deference, it was most desirable and most natural that they should look 
for inspection from those great and august bodies. On another point, 
the resolution should be passed, because such a system of inspection as 
that referred to secured greater elasticity. Again, when there was an 
alternative of masters, those in service acquired thereby a quasi-inde- 
pendent existence, because, if they were discontented with one master, 
they could change. He did not know whether it would be possible for 
the mover to accept a slight modificatioa of the wording of the motion. 
It seemed to him that as it stood it might alienate the sympathies or 
stifle the votesof those who did not like inspection at all. According 
to the terms of the motion, it would appear, by what it did not say, that 
there was some compulsion in inspection; but inspection was only 
compulsory on those schools that had to earn a grant thereby. He 
would suggest the insertion of the words ** grant-earning"' after the 
word '' secondary," and, instead of the word *' inspection” at the end 
of the motion, the words *'* inspecting such schools." If the mover of 
the motion did not accept the suggestion, he (Dr. Gray) should be glad 
to second the motion as it stood. 

Dr. BURGE said that he quite appreciated Dr. Gray’s point; but in- 
asmuch as the suggestion would, to his mind, narrow the scope of the 
resolution, and would exclude a large number of secondary schools 
Mii in the Conferegce, he should be very loath to insert the 
words. 

The motion as moved was then carried nem. con. 

Mr. F. FLETCHER (Marlborough College) moved : 


“That in the conduct of inspections the Conference think it of 
the utmost importance that the reports of inspectors, communicated 
to governing bodies and head masters, should be treated by the 
inspecting board as strictly confidential, and that the judgments of 
the board itself should be deliberate and collective." 


It was of the utmost importance that the verdict should not be mercly 
the arbitrary and perhaps pedantic judgment of one individual, but the 
considered and reasoned decision of the board. It was also of the 
greatest. importance that the reports of inspectors should be full, 
detailed, frank, and confidential. 

The Rev. A. W. UrcorT (Christ's Hospital) seconded the motion. 

The motion was carried. 

The Rev. H. B. GRAY, D.D. (Bradfield College), moved as a rider the 
following :—'' That in cases where two or more inspectors are engaged 
in inspecting a school the inspecting body should insist on previous 
collaboration between the diflerent inspectors before any report is issued 
on any special department of the school by an individual inspector." 

The Rev. A. J. GALPIN (King's School, Canterbury) seconded the 
motion. 

The Rev. C. E. TANcock, D.D. (Tonbridge School), said that the 
suggestion contained in the rider seemed to him to be altogether out- 
side their province as those who were inspected, and to be making con- 
ditions which it was almost impossible for the board always to be able 
to comply with, and on these grounds he should decidedly vote against 
the rider. 

Dr. GRAY, in answer to Dr. Tancock, said that in the resolution they 
suggested a condition with which the inspecting board should comply, 
and therefore it did not seem to him to be autocratic to make one more 
condition. 

The rider was put to the meeting and lost, the voting being 9 for 
and 22 ayainst. 

The Rev. J. Gow (Westminster School) moved : 


“That the Conference desires to emphasize the principle that 
inspection should take into due consideration the aims and circum- 
stances of the school inspected, and regard intellectual methods 
and results as of greater weight than material equipment and 
appliances,” 

At the present time there was a general opinion on the part of the 
public—an opinion that was shared by a great number of teachers of 
science—that very great expenditure was necessary for effective scientific 


teaching, and schools were invited to compete with one another in mere 
expense, and inspectors were apt to see whether the appliances were 
very costly, and, if they were not, to condemn them. Competition of 
the kind he had referred to was bad, because schools were of different 
degrees of wealth, and some schools were in positions where a very large 
expenditure would not procure the same advantages as a small expendi- 
ture would procure elsewhere. At Westminster £5,000 had had to be 
given for a piece of ground which would have cost £30 or £40 in the 
country. The competition was also bad for the teachers and for the 
boys. If it was put into a boy's head that he could not learn a subject 
without great expenditure, and could not continue it without equally 
great expenditure, he would at once get the notion that it was no good 
learning the subject unless he was going to make use of it afterwards. 
His (the speaker's) opinion was that the better the teacher the less 
apparatus he wanted. No more was proved by an experiment costing 

10 than by one costing 10s., and a good teacher would prefer the 10s. 
experiment to the £10 one. He admitted that manipulation and 
accuracy of observation must be taught in the laboratory, and that for 
that purpose some apparatus was required; but even here far too much 
expenditure was very frequently incurred. He would suggest that in a 
school which was not rich a great deal of that work which might be 
done in a physical laboratory, but which the school could not afford to 
do, should be done in the drawing school and also in the mathematical 
teaching. Great weight should be given to the personality of the 
teacher in the school, and, if the results were remarkably good, credit 
should be given for them irrespective of the humble means which might 
be employed in procuring them. 

The Rev. R. WATERFIELD (Cheltenham College) seconded the 
motion. He said that it was most important that the fact that some 
schools were able to spend a very large amount of money in scientific 
apparatus should not prejudice the inspectors against other schools 
which were less happily circumstanced, and therefore less brilliantly 
equipped. 

The motion was put to the meeting and carried nem. con. 

Mr. R. C. GILSON (King Edward's School, Birmingham) moved : 

* That, as the purpose of inspection differs from that of exam- 
ination, inspections should be conducted at such intervals of time 
as will best secure reality and thoroughness and prevent waste of 
time, energy, and expenditure.” 


He spoke as one who believed in inspection. He believed, further, 
that inspection and examination should go hand in hand. The exam- 
ination was an examination of products ; the inspection was an inspection 
of the machinery, in the widest sense, including the human agents by 
which the products were turned out. The two things were, and ought to 
be, correlative and supplementary to oneanother. There was this difler- 
ence between inspection and examination: examinations must necessarily 
be repeated at fairly frequent intervals, because the boys were passing 
through the schools, and, unless there were examinations pretty fre- 
quently, some would escape; on the other hand, inspection was an 
examination of things which did not shift so rapidly as the boys shifted. 
Two things followed. One was that there should be great elasticity 1n 
accepting one form of inspection in place of another, and theother was that 
inspection should not take place too often. His own opinion was that 
in most instances inspection once in three years would not only be 
altogcther eflective, but would be more effective, because it would be 
carried out in a more thorough and comprehensive manner. It would 
be a full-dress inspection, not a casual one, and the men who under- 
took it would probably be better men and better paid. It would be 
done with far less disturbance of that process of actual education in the 
school which all the machinery was intended not to impede, but to 
promote. : 

The Rev. C. E. TANCOCK (Tonbridge School) seconded the motion. 
He said that there was great expenditure of time and energy in all 
inspections, and it was most important that they should not be called 
off too often to serve tables and to fill up tables. He felt certain 
that an inspection. which was not anything like annual, but either 
triennial or quinquennial, would be much more efficient in every way, 
and would tend much better to the useful employment of the time of all 
masters, than one that was annual. 

The Rev. W. A. HEARD (Fettes College) said he thought that on 
the whole inspection was a very beneficial thing. He had found the 
reports of inspectors fair and suggestive. 

The Rev. E. C. OwEN (St. Peter's School, York) supported the 
motion. 

The motion was carried. 


Special Inspection. 
The next item upon the agenda was the consideration of the following 
motion standing in the name of the Chairman : 


“That the Conference is of opinion that, now that the same 
validity has been given to the qualifving as to the school-leaving 
examination, the requirement of special inspection, which is 
applicable to schools only, and not to candidates, for the 
qualifying examination should either be withdrawn or made as 
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little burdensome as possible. They submit that an inspection 
certificate of efficiency should be valid for a term of five years, 
except in cases where the certifying board recommend or the War 
Office expressly direct reinspection after some shorter term.” 

During the speech of Dr. Rendall introducing this subject the Chair 
was taken by Dr. TANCOCK. 

Dr. RENDALL said that it would be remembered that some two or 
three years ago in the new regulations issued by the War Office 
suddenly inspection was imposed on all schools which were preparing 
candidates for the Army if they desired to hold the qualifying examina- 
tion at the school rather than send up their boys to the alternative 
qualifying examination that was organized for tbe public. The term, 
he thought, was introduced perhaps somewhat hastily into the War 
Office regulations. The inspection was quite clearly inspection of a very 
special kind. It was inspection for a restricted purpose, namely, to 
ascertain whether the school in question was capable of efficiently pre- 
paring candidates for the preliminary examination of candidates who 
desired to enter the Army. Really for that purpose inspection did 
seem to him in the case of a very large number of schools preparing 
candidates for the Army to be something quite gratuitous. The dif- 
hculty that was raised was that that inspection for a very restricted 
purpose was not the kind of inspection contemplated by the Board of 
Education or by the Joint Board of the older Universities or, he 
imagined, by the newer Universities who undertook the inspection of 
schools. It seemed unreasonable that year after year for the purpose of 
ascertaining the efficiency of a school of perfectly recognized efficiency 
inspection should be imposed by the mandate of the War 
Offce. Therefore he had taken an active part in bringing 
such influence as he could command to bear on the authorities of the 
War Office to define a reasonable term of years for the inspection of 
schools. It was quite clear that, unless the War Office was prepared to 
accept inspection at reasonable intervals of time, it would be the policy 
and indeed the necessity of every school to send up candidates for the 
public qualifying examination, for which no kind of inspection was 
required, and for which candidates from private teachers could come as 
freely as candidates from public schools, rather than submit to inspec- 
tion in order to gain the privilege of having the leaving examination. 
He was glad to say that quite recently he had received letters from the 
War Office, which formed a notification of the decision which had been 
arrived at. The first letter was dated December 11. It said: ‘ Sir, 
I am commanded by the Army Council to inform you that the subject 
of your letter of November 17, as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Head Masters! Conference, has been fully considered, and that they 
have decided that the inspection of ** approved "' schools shall not take 
place more often than once every five years, except in cases where the 
Inspecting body recommends or the War Office expressly requires 
Inspection after a shorter term. I am further to say that the Army 
Council are still very anxious that the bulk of the candidates for the 
Army shall come from properly inspected and approved schools after 
undergoing a regular curriculum, and that it is hoped that this decision 
and other decisions which will be communicated to you in a separate 
* letter will have the effect of inducing more schools to come forward for 
Inspection and for the privilege of having their boys examined for the 
leaving certificate at the school at the end of ordinary term time." 
The second letter was as follows :—‘ December 15. Sir, I am com- 
manded by the Army Council to inform you that it has been decided 
to publish a list of schools approved for presenting candidates for 
the leaving certificate in the monthly Army List, and also in 
other publications, such as the ‘Guide to the Various Ways of 
obtaining à Commission. It is hoped that this course will commend 
itself to the schools which have been 'approved.' Iam also to notify 
to you the following decisions of the Army Council :—(1) Inspection 
of approved schools will not take place more often than every five 
years, except in cases where the inspecting body recommends or the 
War Office expressly requires inspection after a shorter term. (2) That 
the only alternative to the leaving certificate in the case of candidates 
or the Royal Military College or the Royal Military Academy is the 
qualifying certificate (and for a short period the * exempting certificate’ 
as described in the regulations), and that the qualifying examination 
Will be held in London and Dublin only in the months of March and 
September, (3) That no leaving certiticate will be accepted for Army 
Purposes which does not include all the subjects required by the 
regulations—that is to say, that a leaving certificate cannot be 
completed by attendance in single subjects at the Army qualification 
tamination, with the exception of those subjects provided for in the 
d E to paragraph to of the regulations, namely, geometrical 
bis practical geometry, and practical measurements. (4) That a 
i - E standard for the leaving certificate will be accepted, providing 
E de east equal to that of the qualifying examination. I am further 
h Ing to your notice that the syllabus of the qualitying examination 

aS been slightly altered as regards the number of pieces to be set in 
Thee X the method of conducting the oral in modern languages. 
duel alterations will be embodied in new regulations shortly to be 

. € would move, instead of the motion standing on the 


agenda: ‘‘ That the Conference have received with satisfaction the 
intimation of the Army Council that inspection of approved schools 
will not take place more often than every five years, except in cases 
where the inspecting body recommends or the War Office expressly 
requires reinspection after a shorter term." 

The Rev. H. M. BunGE formally seconded the motion. 

The Rev. W. H. FLECKER (Dean Close School, Cheltenham) said 
that he would be prepared to move: “That the Conference regrets the 
attempt of the War Office to insist on the inspection of schools whose 
pupils wish to compete for entrance at Woolwich and Sandhurst." 
He was quite sure that, if his school were inspected, the first thing an 
inspector would do would be to insist on a very large expenditure for a 
new chemical laboratory. He was not prepared to recommend that 
expenditure for the sake of a few boys who were going into the Army. 

Mr. F. FLETCHER sympathized with what Dr. Flecker had said. 

The Rev. H. A. JAMES (Rugby) was inclined to move a rider to the 
following effect :—'* That this Conference demurs to the publication of 
an official list of schools which have signified their willingness to accept 
inspection.” 

The Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL (King’s School, Worcester) seconded 
the rider. He entirely: agreed with what Mr. Flecker had said with 
regard to the smaller schools. 

After some further discussion, the Rev. A. W. UrcoTT (Christ's 
Hospital) moved: “That it be an instruction to the Committee of the 
Conference to hold further communication with the War Office on the 
subjects of (1) inspection, and (2) publication of a list of schools which 
submit to inspection.” 

The Rev. A. F. RurTY (St. John's School, Leatherhead) seconded 
the proposal of Dr. Flecker. 

Dr. Flecker's amendment was then put to the Conference in the 
following form :—'* That, while recognizing the good will of the War 
Office in adopting a five-years term of inspection, the Conference 
regrets the attempt of the War Ofhce to insist on the inspection of 
schools whose pupils wish to compete for entrance at Woolwich and 
Sandhurst.” 

The amendment was lost. ' 

The motion, as proposed by Dr. Rendall, was then carried, with one 
dissentient. 

The rider moved by Dr. James was seconded by the Rev. W. H. 
Chappel and carried, there being 23 votes ia favour of it, and 6 against. 

The Rev. A. W. Upcott's rider, in the following form, was seconded 
by Dr. James and carried :—*' That it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee of the Conference to hold further communication with the 
War Office on the publication of a list of schools which submit to 
inspection." 


Hours of Sleep allowed to Boys in Public Schools. 
Thé Rev. A. W. UrcoTT moved : 

“That this Conference recognizes the importance of the question 
as to the number of hours of sleep allowed to boys in public 
schools, and refers the matter to the careful consideration of the 
Committee of the Conference." 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. H. W. Moss (Shrewsbury 
School, and, after a short discussion, was carried. 
The Conference then adjourned till ten o'clock, Friday morning. 


FRIDAY. 
The Chair was again taken by Dr. RENDALL. 


Joint Examination qualifying for Matriculation tn Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

The Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON moved: 

“ That the Conference commend to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge the desirability of establishing a joint examina- 
tion, to be held at schools, qualifying for matriculation in either 
University.” 

He said that the two great evils which a great many of them discerned 
in the entrance examinations of the Universities were, first, a lack of 
rational readjustment of the old studies, and, secondly, an increasing 
tendency to lower the standard so much that it was very difficult for 
head masters to feel that there was any uplifting influence from the 
Universities on them in the matter of the teaching of their boys. It 
was quite clear that in both those things the isolated action of the 
Universities made things more difficult. 

The Rev. S. R. JAMES (Malvern College) seconded the motion. He 
asked whether a slight verbal alteration would not be desirable, because 
at the present time there was no qualifying examination for matricula- 
tion. ‘ Matriculation"' was the wrong word. 

The Rev. LIONEL ForbD (Repton) suggested the following rider :— 
* And exempting from Responsions or Previous Examination.” 

The CHAIRMAN called attention to the importance of the words “to 
be held at schools.” 

The Rev. A. W. UPCOTT ventured to express the earnest hope that 
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the resolution would not be passed hastily, and for three reasons. In 
the first place, if the proposed joint examination were introduced, there 
would be a tendency to lower the standard of qualification for the 
the University ; secondly, there would be a multiplication ot examina- 
tions; and, thirdly, the joint examination would be premature. 

The Rev. H. M. BunG&E was sorry to say that, though he always 
liked to support the Head Master of Eton, he could not find any 
ground for supporting the resolution. ; 

Dr. James hoped that the Conference would pass the motion. With 
regard to the colleges, the position would be left exactly as it was at 
present. He would be glad if the idea contained in the resolution, 
which had been well thought out, though not yet in all its details, were 
accepted by the Conference. 

The Rev. W. H. FLECKER said that what they wanted to do was to 
abolish Responsions and the Previous Examination. 

The Rev. R. D. SWALLow (Chigwell) hoped that the Head Master of 
Eton would not give way, or let his original motion be altered. There 
was a great advantage in being a little vague in the matter at the 
present time, because the whole question had yet to be threshed out. 
They were quite justified in using the word “matriculation.” He 
hoped that the Conference would pass the motion as it stood originally. 

Mr. Ford’s rider was not seconded, and therefore fell to the ground. 

Dr. BURGE moved the previous question, on the ground that he did 
not think that the Conference was in a position to vote on the motion. 

Dr. TANCOCK (Tonbridge School) seconded the motion. 

The motion was carried. 


The School Year. 
The Rev. H. B. Gray (Bradheld College) moved :— 


** That, in the opinion of this Conference, it would be of advan- 
tage to the cause of secondary education if the school year were 
divided into four terms instead of three, each of shorter duration 
than at present." 


He said that he had noticed a perceptible degree of brain fag on the 
part of both masters and boys after ten weeks of term, and their work 
after that time tended to become stale, flat, and unprofitable, With 
regard to the medical aspect, medical officers of schools seemed to agree 
that the congregation of boys in the same physical atmosphere for so 
long a period together, thinking the same thoughts, doing the same 
things, and moving round the small circle of educational interests, was 
not hygienically the best condition for growing minds and bodies. As 
to the high moral aspect, the boys lived, confessedly, in a monastic 
atmosphere—in one sense a non-natural atmosphere—at a time when 
character and body were being developed with startling rapidity for 
good or evil, at a time when passions and emotions were very often 
strong, and reason and logic very weak, and when they were taken 
away from mothers and sisters. He did think that there ought to be a 
continual reversion at as frequent intervals as possible to the domestic 
circle. 
The motion was not seconded. 


Army Examination. 
Dr. JAMES (Rugby) moved : 

“The Conference regrets that, notwithstanding previous repre- 
sentations made to the War Office, nothing has been done (1) to 
avert the practical exclusion of Latin and German from entrance 
examinations for the Army, or (2) to bring preparation for 
Sandhurst more nearly into line with preparation for Woolwich. 
They desire to point out that the simple increase of optional 
subjects from two or three in the competitive examination for 
Sandhurst would go arto correct both these defects, and commend 
this change to the consideration of the War Office.” 


He thought that they would all agree in deploring the fact that Latin 
and German were cut out of the Army Examination: as to Latin because 
it lay at the root of so much of English education, and German because 
it was surelv important that a certain proportion of officers in the Army 
should have a good acquaintance with that language. 

The motion was seconded bv Mr. LYTTELTON. 

The Rev. T. FiFLp (Radley) said that the gulf between the Army 
class and the rest of the school had been made so much deeper by the 
regulations that he thought that they ought to use every opportunity in 
their power to get them changed. 

Mr. J. E. Kina (Bedford), in whose name the motion stood on the 
agenda, explained that he had not moved it because he had not seen 
the exact terms of it before, and when he did see them he thought that 
it was a little too strong to speak of “ practical exclusion." In &chools 
where preparation for the Army could go on independently of an Army 
class, owing, perhaps, to the number who were thinking of going into 
the Army, there wasa class of boy who would well be able to do Latin. 
He did not say that of the Woolwich candidates so much, but there 
were boys who were weak in their mathematics who would have to 
find a substitute for that subject. 

The Rev. C. EPPSTEIN (Reading) said that certainly those who had 


watched the working of the new regulations were convinced that they 
would have the eflect of excluding Latin and German. It would be 
a great pity if the Conference was not absolutely unanimous in making 
the recommendation proposed. 

Alter a further short discussion the motion was passed nem. con., in 
the following form, after the words ''nothing has been done":— 
“ (1) to avert the depreciation, amounting in some important schools 
to the practical exclusion, of Latin and German," and so on. 


Military Training. 

Dr. JAMES (Rugby) moved : 

“That the military authorities be requested to issue a short 
memorandum of instructions for the guidance of head masters 
and officers of public-school cadet corps." 

He said that the motion as it stood was somewhat mislcading. It was 
intended to apply to general military training and drill. There seemed 
to be a certain amount of vagueness in the minds of the masters to 
whom he had talked both at his own school and at others about the 
nature of the drill and the nature of the training that were proposed. 
It was important, if there was to be this drill, as he thought was very 
desirable, in view of the appeals which had bcen made to school- 
masters as patriotic people to have the boys trained in their boyhood 
in view of possible invasions of the country, that they should be told 
what the authorities held should be the lines which the training should 
follow. 

This motion was seconded by Dr. BURGE, 

The Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL moved the following rider :—* And to 
consider the possibility of financial assistance towards the cost of in- 
struction in rifle shooting and ammunition in such corps and school 
rifle clubs." He wished to speak on behalf of those smaller schools 
which were not able to run uniformed corps and which to-day were 
starting rifle clubs. The whole cost, with the exception of a small 
giant from the National Rifle Association, if the school was affiliated 
with it, fell on the school. He maintained that, if this matter was one 
of national importance, the schools ought to be able to get from the 
Government financial help. 

Mr. F. FLETCHFR seconded the rider. He had always felt that, if the 
Government demanded from the schools that they should do its work, 
it ought also to assist them to do it. The schools had no right to put 
an additional compulsory expense on the parents. 

The Rev. S. J. GALPIN supported the rider. 

The Rev. E. C. Owen (St. Peter's School, York) said that they 
might go further. and say to the Government that it was the only 
possible condition on which the thing could be made a success. 

The Rev. A. W. UrcorT supported the rider. He should like to 
go as far as possible in the matter. Pehap it would be possible to 
include some reference to a grant towards the expenses of field days. 
That would be of great assistance to Christ's Hospital. The boys at 
Christ's Hospital could not afford to go for field days at all at present, 
and thev lost a very valuable part of the necessary training. 

The Rev. H. W. Moss (Shrewsbury) said that, in addressing such a 


not animated by anv selish object. They desired to subserve a great 
national purpose. With regard to the question of the lack of officers, 
it was precisely from such schools as those represented in the Con- 


ference that nseful officers might be drawn for the needs of the Army 
and the needs of the nation. 


The motion and the rider were carried. 


Notes tn Classical School Books, 


The next item upon the agenda was a discussion ‘ whether the 
fullness, and sometimes the excellence, of the notes in manv classical 
school books now in use does not detract from the effectiveness of 
classical teaching in the schools.” 

The Rev. H. W. Moss, in introducing the subject, said that in his 
school days the boys acquired the power of entering into the mind of 
the author, and of looking at things through his eves, and the power of 
using their own brains in order to make out his meaning. Now, a 
great change had come over the spirit of scholastic dreams in this 
matter. Now, almost every author who was read in schools was cut 
up into fragments and annotated, sometimes by very competent editors, 
sometimes by editors who were less competent, and the boys lost the 
advantage of having to make out the sense for themselves, because they 
found, whenever thcre was a difficulty, that it was explained for them 
by the editor. Naturally, great interests had gathered round the 
system. The publishers were of course in favour of it, and the editors 
themselves were in favour of it. Certainly the existence of good notes 
and easily accessible notes to those authors was very useful to private 
students, and useful also to inferior scholars—-and there were some 
inferior scholars even, he supposed, in public schools; but it was 
doubtful whether the new system was equally advantageous to the 
people who, after all, he supposed, deserved some consideration 
—the boys. What happened? For one thing, the practice which 


request to the Treasury as that contained in the rider, the schools were * 
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existed in old times of taking down what was said by the 
master had fallen largely into abeyance. The boys relied on 
the notes for examinations. They knew that they could cram the 
notes during the few days which boys generally gave to the pre- 
paration of the subjects in which they were about to be 
examined ; but they read them in a perfunctory sort of way, and they 
had no genuine €nterest in the notes. The question was whether the 
old system, with all its narrowness and all its defects, did not do a 
great deal towards strengthening and developing the boys' intellect, 
and the modern system aim at little more than the imparting of 
information from outside, without producing much real permanent 
eflect on the minds of the boys. Another thing. Supposing that the 
notes were copious and good notes, there was a temptation for the 
master to make them a kind of text.for discursive and sometimes critical 
remarks. Instead of teaching the meaning of theauthor, he commented 
on the comments of the editor, and the effect was that less of the 
author was read, In addition to that, the consecution of the thought 
of the author was interrupted by these comments. What was to be 
done? It was precisely because he did not know what was to be done 
that he had suggested that this question should be discussed, and had 
not ventured to move a resolution. They did not want to drive boys 
to the use of cribs. Cribs were worse even than notes. Then, apain, 
in some editions schoolmasters must find much that was valuable to 
themselves, stimulating to their own thought, and helpful to their own 
teaching. Perhaps there might be used in a larger degree passages for 
unseen translation, 

Mr. LYTTELTON agreed most heartily with what Mr. Moss had 
said. He suggested that they should all try to read some books to.the 
bovs without notes. A master would never get to know the state of 
things till he tried boys who had been relying on notes with an author 
without any notes, and then he would see the feebleness and bewilder- 
ment of mind into which they fell, and how serious the weakening of 
the moral fibre with regard to learning lessons had been. One difficulty 
was that boys varied so very much in knowledge, and in the wish to 
acquire knowledge, and in their power. But that simple fact was really 
avery strong argument against notes as now used. It was perfectly 
absurd that exactly the same amount of information should be given in 
print to a set of boys who differed so much in capacity. The ideal was 
that the teacher should be able, by proper help at the time when a boy 
was construing, to give him just the required assistance. Another 
dithcult subject was the preparation of the lesson beforehand. It was 
à very common trouble that for many boys the lesson was too difficult, 
if they were conscientious. The difficulties which he had referred to 
were not made any worse by doing without notes. 

Dr. JAMES agreed that the multiplication of notes had tended to 
reduce the educational value of books. He could see no solution 
except that certain books should be read without notes. 

Mr. R. C. GILSON agreed with Mr. Moss. He had one suggestion 
to make (it applied only to the top form), and that was that there 
should be an extensive practice of vive voce unseen translation. 

Dr. Rouse (Perse School, Cambridge) suggested doing without notes 
till the boys were trained to do the most part of their work without 
them and were shown how to use them when they got them. There 
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were in most authors one or two things which no boy could find out. . 


Those things the master must pick out beforehand. There were two 
ways in which he might do that—either vva voce as a preparation for the 
lesson, or have the points printed in the form of a pamphlet. 

Dr. BURGE said that at Winchester they had a regular system of 
reading what they called unseen books. He should like to know 
whether it would not be possible to use books where the notes were 
really suggestive as incentives to the boys to get up an author with the 
notes and so forth entirely by themselves quite apart from any class 
teaching. 

Mr. B. H. TOWER (Lancing College) said that he had been reading 
to his upper and middle sixth at Lancing some of the works of Robert 
Browning, and it occurred to him at the beginning of the term that 
before every lesson he would give out what particular poem he was 
going to read out next time, and that they should read it and write 
down what they could make of it. He believed that that had been 
really a most valuable bit of work for those boys, because it helped 
to teach them to think. 

The Rev. W. C. CoMPTON (Dover College) said that, if the Con- 
ference impressed publishers with the idea that schools wanted little or 
nothing in the way of notes, and that in any case a book was barred or 
objected to if it contained translations, it would have done something 
towards influencing the output. 

Ihe Rev. W. H. Moss briefly replied. 

À vote of thanks to the College of Preceptors was unanimously 


On the motion of Dr. BURGE, seconded by Mr. GILSON, a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation. 

The meeting then terminated. 

In the course of the proceedings it was decided that the Conference 
aert year should meet at Malvern. 
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O^ December ọ there passed away at his Cambridge home 

a man of many gifts and accomplishments, the first 
classical scholar of this generation, a writer of firm and nervous 
English, an orator not of the highest order, but in his own 
style perfect, and a statesman who, though he never rose to 
office, yet, by his clear-sighted judgment and temperate 
counsels, exercised no small influence on public measures. 
The facts of his life are so well known and have been so 
recently related in tbe public press that there is no need to 
repeat them. All that we would here attempt is to add a few 
personal reminiscences of one who for forty years was a 
valued friend and a contributor to these pages. 

When Jebb came up to Trinity in 1859 he brought with him 
from Charterhouse (still theold *Slaughterhouse" of Thackeray's 
day) the reputation of a brilliant classical scholar; but there 
was nothing in conversation or habits to distinguish him from 
the ordinary undergraduate, whose first concern was to have a 
good time of it. He took no part in athletics, but he rode, he 
joined the Trinity Whist Club, and, what was rare in those days, 
he had in his rooms a piano, and was an accomplished player. 
Reading was apparently a farergun, but he won in his first 
year the Porson Scholarship ; and there is little doubt that, had 
he gone in for the Classical Tripos of that year, he would have 
been placed among the first three or four, if not as Senior. 
Such was the unreformed Classical Tripos of those days. He 
had read singularly little—in Greek some half-dozen plays, a 
book of Herodotus and one of Thucydides ; but what he had 
read he knew almost by heart, and had, so to speak, absorbed 
them into his system. He possessed not only a marvellous 
memory, but a marvellous power of concentration. The 
present writer happened to sit next him at the examination for 
the Craven Scholarship. There was a long and difficult passage 
of Thucydides set for translation. For the first half-hour oi 
more Jebb sat with his head buried in his hands. Then he 
flung away the paper and wrote off his translation without once 
turning back to the original. 

It was after he took his degree that his serious study began, 
and then he developed an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
One instance from later life may be given. Early in the ’go’s 
there was held in London a great meeting for the promotion of 
University Extension. Among the orators were the leaders of 
both Houses and the chiefs of both Benches ; but the speech 
of the day was Jebb's. He had procured from the three secre- 
taries a précis of what seemed to each the main facts, and had 
combined them in a closely wrought and perfectly expressed 
argument. When the Bryce Commission was appointed this 
journal in an uninspired and ill informed phrase described 
Mr. Jebb and Lady Frederick Cavendish as “the ornamental 
members.” Jebb, though naturally grieved, bore no ill will, 
and we were afterwards able to expiate our error by the state- 
ment that Jebb was among the hardest-working of the members 
and that the literary excellence of the Report was in great 
measure due to his draftsmanship. That Sir W. Anson should 
have been preferred to him as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Education was, as his friends knew, a bitter dis- 
appointment, but he bore it with calm equanimity and continued 
loyally to support the Government in its educational policy. 

A word may be added on his Latin and Greek compositions. 
Where they can be compared with the versions of great masters, 
such as Calverley, Evans, Kennedy, they seem to us easily to 
bear the palm. In Jebb there may be fewer happy hits, exact 
correspondences of idiom; but he is the true translator, ex- 
pressing in another medium the very soul of the original. 
Some of the best were written in examinations: for instance, 
* Home they brought” with the exquisite line : 

Tu puer in vita cum morer, inquit, eris. 


We remember an almost equally happy version of the sea-fight 
in Chaucer, done in the Trinity Fellowship examination, which 
ended: 
Mars veniente die, Mars decedente manebat, 

though, if truth must be told, it contained a bad false quantity. 
Such slips were rare, and the detection of a doubtful quantity in 
his published verses (* quotidianus" in a pentameter) gave Jebb 
a sleepless night. How short-lived is fame! The 4/Aenzum 
quoted as a supreme instance of his felicity the rendering of 
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“ It must be by his death,” óAa rà spáyga—enough to make Jebb 
turn inhis grave. But we cannot better the final epitaph of the 
same journal : “ A great scholar and a great humanist.” 


F. S. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
Art. 
Hans Holbein the Younger: a Critical Monograph. Ford Madox 


Duckworth & Co. 2s. net. 


Art and Craft. 
A Manual of Carpentry and Joinery. J. W. Riley. 
trations. acmillan & Co. 6s. net. 
Practical Housewifery. C. F. Picton-Gadsden. 
schein & Co. 2s. 6d. 
Needlework for Student Teachers. Sixth Edition. 
Sir Isaac Pitman_& Sons. 4s. net. 


Classics. 

Translations into Greek Verse and Prose. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. net. 

Horatius and Other Stories, adapted from Livy, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by G. M. Edwards, M.A. 

Coin Types: their Origin and Development. The Rhind Lectures 
for 1904. Dr. George Macdonald. Maclehose & Sons. 10s. net. 

The Hundred Best Poems (Lyrical) in the Latin Language. Selected 
by Dr. J. W. Mackail. Gowans & Gray. 6d. net. 

Valerius Catullus, B.c. 87. Selected Poems rendered into English 
rhymed verse by L. R. Levett. Hefer & Sons. 1s. 6d. net. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes: Pro Sex. Roscio, Pro Cluentio, Pro 
Murena, De Imperio Cn. Pompei, In Catilinam, Pro Caelio. 
Kecognovit A. C. Clark. (Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis.) Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. paper, 3s. cloth. 

Stories from Greek History retold from Herodotus. H. L. Havell. 
16 full-page illustrations. G. S. Harrap. Half leather, 2s. 6d. 
net, cloth ts. 6d. 


Hueffer. 
With 923 Illus- 
Swan Sonnen- 


Amy k. Smith. 


R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A. 


Divinity. 

Old Testament History Analysed. Rev. S. Stewart Stitt, M.A. 
Heffer & Sons. 2s. net. Second Edition. 

The Gospel accoring to St. Luke, Book I. With Introduction and 
Annotations by Madame Cecilia. Aegan Paul & Co. 2s. 6d. 
net. (Catholic Scripture Manuals.) 

A Reasonable View of the Old Testament Scriptures. A Layman. 
Elliot Stock. ıs. 

New Testament Pictures: Twenty-four Outline Illustrations. 
Watkin. National Societys Depository. 2s. 6d. net. 

At the Master’s Side : Studies in Discipleship. Anthony Deane, M.A. 
Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co. 1s. 6d. 


English. 

The Poems of William Cowper. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by J. C. Bailey. Methuen & Co. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Heroes of Asgard : Tales from Scandinavian Mythology. A. and 
E. Keary. Adapted for the use of Schools, with Introduction, 
Glossaries, €c., by M. R. Earle. Macmillan & Co. is. 6d. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. With Notes, Glossary, &c. by R. F. 
Winch, M.A. Jfacmillan & Co. 1s. 

Blackie's English School Texts. Edited by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. 
6d. each. (t) The Taking of the Galleon ; (2) Trips to Wonder- 
land : (3) The Retreat of Sir John Moore. 

Wordsworth's Literary Criticism. Edited, with Introduction, by 
Nowell C. Smith. Henry Frowde. 2s. 6d. net. 

Poems and Extracts. Chosen by William Wordsworth for an Album 
presented to Lady Mary Lowther. Henry Frowde. 2s. 6d. net. 

Studies in Browning. Susan Cunnington. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Charles Dickens: A Tale of Two Cities. School Edition. With 
Introduction and Notes by A. A. Barter. 4. & C. Black. 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare: Coriolanus. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 3s (The Student's Shakespeare.) ` 

Tennyson: In Memoriam. Annotated by the Author. Mac- 
miam & Co. Ss. net. 

Shakespeare and the Supernatural. Margaret Lucy. 
graphy of the subject by William Jaggard. 
Press, Liverpool. is. net. 

(1) Scott: The Lay of the Last Minstrel, edited by J. W. B. 
Adams, M.A  (1s.); (2) Marlowe: Doctor Faustus, edited by 


Isabel 


With a Biblio- 
The Shakespeare 


Mrs. J. S. Turner. (8d.); (3) Macaulay: Samuel Johnson, 
edited by N. L. Frazer, B.A. (8d.) (The Carmelite Classics.) 
Horace Marshall & Son. 


The Lyrical Poems of William Blake. Text by John Sampson, with 
an Introduction by Walter Raleigh. Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Studies in Poetry and Criticism. John Churton Collins. George 
Bell & Sons. 6s. net. [Reprints from Quarterly Review, &c., 
revised and enlarged. } 


The Essays of Michel de Montaigne. Cotton’s Translation, revised 

by W. C. Hazlitt. Three vols., 2s. each net. (The York 
. Library.) George Bell & Sons. (Cotton's expurgations have been 
restored, and his additions expunged.] 

Macaulay’s Essay on Clive. With Introduction, Notes, &c., by 
H. M. Buller, M.A. Macmillan & Co. is. 

As You Like It. With Introduction and Notes, 6y L. R. Boyd, 
M.A. W. & R. Chambers. 1s. 6d. (The Academy Shake- 
speare.) 

Geography. 

The Making of East Yorkshire: a Chapter in Local Geography. 
Thomas Sheppard, F.G.S. A. Brown & Sons. Is. net. 

Atlas of Commercial Geography. Edited by R. Ferguson Savage, 
F.R.G.S. W. & A. K. Johnston. 5s. net. 

The Home and Abroad Atlas. — Edward Arnold. 8d. net 

Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Furness. (Blackie’s Supplementary 
Readers.) 8d. 

An Introduction to Practical Geography. A. T. Simmons, B.Sc, 
and Hugh Richardson, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 64. 
Philips’ Comparative Large Schoolroom Map of South America. 16s. 
A Skeleton Map of Spain and Portugal, to aid Officers studying the 

Peninsular Campaign. Edward Stanford. 6d. 

McDougall’s Twin Maps, containing a Coloured and Photo-Relief 
Physica] Map opposite each other, and ful] Summary of Geography : 
Wales and Monmouth, Lancashire, Yorkshire, the West Central 
Midlands. Each id. net. 


Gift- Books. 

Yolanda Maid of Burgundy. ‘Charles Major. With Illustrations by 
Charlotte Weber Ditzler, Macmillan & Co. 6s. 

Kingsley’s Westward Ho! Oxford Edition. Henry Frowde. 25.— 
A Trip to Santa Claus Land. Vivian Phillips. Gay & Bird. ss. 

Heart's Desire: a Novel. Emerson Hough. A/acmillan & Co. bs. 

Highways and Byways in Oxford and the Cotswolds. Herbert A. 
Evans. Ilustrated by Frederick L. Griggs. Macmillan & Co. 65. 

The Caliph Stork. Adapted from the German of Wilhelm Hauf. 
Rev. E. J. Cunningham, M.A. Illustrated by T. C. Gash. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1s, net. 

The World of Ice: the Whaling Cruise of “ The Dolphin.” R.M. 
Ballantyne. (Blackie's School and Home Library.) Is. 


History. 

The Political History of England : 1066-1216. By George Barton 
Adams, Professor of Ilistory in Yale University. Longmans, 
7s. Od. net. 1216-1377. By T. F. Tout, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. 7s. 6d. net. Vols. II., III. 

[ Prof. Adams's is the second volume of the series. and the second 
in order of publication of the History of England, the first 
volume of which by Dr. Hunt, one of the joint editors, was 
reviewed at length in our last number The chief secondary 
authority for this period is, of course, Bishop Stubbs. Of him tt 
is said: '* While he neglected a wide range of material of great 
value to the historians of institutions—the charters and legal 
documents—yet the keenness with which he detected in imperfect 
materials the real solution of problems to be solved is often 
marvellous."] 

Italy and Sicily. 


By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net. 


(A history of the “ Rulers of the South " down to the Peace of 


Cambray, with a hundred original drawings (scenery and ancient 
remains; by IIenry Brockman.] 

A Primary History of England. By Mrs. Cyril Ransome. Rivingtons, 1$. 

Simple Stories in English History. By W. Gillies. Witcomb & 
Tombs, 1s. 8d. 

History of India. By C. F. dela Fosse. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 

Short Lives of Great Men. By F. W. Burnside and A. S. Owen. 
E. Arnold, 3s. 6d. 

[4n explanation of the figures in the memorial reredos lately 
erected in Cheltenham College Chapel.] 

The Age of Justinian and Theodora: a History of the Sixth Century. 
William Gordon Holmes. Vol. I. George Bell & Sons. Qs. net. 
[Vol. I. carries the history to the beginning of Justinian's reign. 
The last chapter treats the position of women in Greece an 
Rome. 

A History of Medizval and Modern Europe. Prof. Henry E. Bourne. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 7s. 6d. [With maps and numerous 
portraits. The chief countries are treated synchronously. } 

Our Island’s Story. Step 3, British History as Cause and Effect. 
Chas. F. Hayward. 7. C. & E. C. Jack. 1s. 6d. E 

A School History of Surrey. With Maps and Illustrations. H. $ 
Malden, M.A. Methuen & Co. ts. 6d. . 

Salient Points in Modern History, 1485-1901. J. S. Lindsey: 
Heffer & Sons. is. , 

The Student's Guide to British History. From the earliest times to 
the accession of Henry VIII. Extracted for pupils’ use from 
the second volume of ‘Problems and Exercises in Brit 
History." J. S. Lindsey. Hefer & Sons. 1s. 

(Continued on page 86.) 
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Professor MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


Just Published. 


THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL COMPANION. 


Arranged by M. J. O. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.8. 


[4 


6d. net. 


This little book furnishes a complete digest of the most recent geographical information and territorial 


change, and can be used to suppiement any educational manual on Geography. 


6/- 


4/6 


2/6 


1/3 


London : 


and Survey from 


English Literature. A New Histo 
M. D. MEIKLE- 


Saxon times to the death of Tennyson. By J. 
joun, M.A, Demy 8vo, 658 pp. ~ 


A New nod With Maps and on the Comparative 

ith Maps and Diagrams, and an Outline of 

Senon By J. M. D. MikLEgjouN, M.A. 
Thirty-fourth tion (Revised). Crown 8vo, 630 pp. 


A New N History of HS England and Great 
tain. Wit Tables By M 
Menecrjon, M.A. Twenty-Aret Edition. Crown ce 
pp. 


A New Arithmetic. By G. A. Curristian, B.A. 
Lond.) and G. Corram, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) Eleventh 
tion. Crown 8vo, 562 pp. 
[A Key to A New ARITHMETIC is published at 6s. net. ] 


The English pan 


isle th] 


@: Its Grammar, History: and 
D. EP CE M.A. Twenty- 
Baitlon (Revised d Enlarged). Crown 8vo, 


mà Hi 


The British Empire: its Geograpby, FM ICD: 
Commerce, Landways, and Waterways. 
MEIKEEJORN, M.A. venth Edition (Revised). C Cows 
vo, 350 pp. —— 


A School vito Wi With special reference to 
Tam and History. ith Maps and Diagrams. By 
MEIKLEJOHN, M and M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, 


AS Fourth tion (Revised). Crown 8vo, 410 pp. 


The Comparative Atlas. 
F. R.G.S., and Edited by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. 
TEDEOYBG Edition. Containing 64 Plates and a General 


By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW 
New and 


A School History: With Maps and Vocabulary of 
Historical Terms. By J. M. D. MeiKkLEJonn, M.A., and 
M. J. C. MrikrLEjouw, B.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
479 pP. 


The Art of Writing English. A Manual for 
Students. With Cbapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writin riting, 
Précis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M 
Meix.ejoun, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp. 


A New Grammar of the English Tongue. 
With Chapter on Composition, Versification, Paraphrasing, 
and Punctuation. With Exercises and Examination Questions. 


Twenty-first Edition. Crown 8vo, 28v pp. 


Macbeth. With an Introduction and Notes. Edited by 
M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. (Oxon.). Crown 8vo, 164 4 xxxii 
pp. 


Henry V. With an Introduction and Notes. Edited by 
R. F. Cuotmevey, M.A. (Oxon.), Assistant Master at St. 
Paul's School. Crown 8vo, 168+xxxii pp. 


4 COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


| One Hundred Short „Essays tr 


MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 


A Short Geofraphy. th Ser the Commercial Higi van 


of the World Crown 
8vo, 196 pp. 

Test Questions in Geo hy. cud from 
hrs Examination Papers. obese ai T. FLux. 


Crown 8vo, 82 pp. 


A Snort History of England an Great 
B ritain. B.C. 55 to A.D. 1890. Nineteenth Edition. 
rown övo 


[A Larce Tvre EDITION of this book is also published. 
Price is. 6d.] 


Test Questions In History. Selected from Public 
Examination Papers. Arranged by A. T. FLux. Crown 8vo, 


8o pp. 


A Short Grammar of the English Tongue, 
with Three Hundred and Thirty Exercises. Sixteenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 176 pp. 


A pec Spelling Book. With Side Lights from His- 
Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, iit vi pp. 


sea tae for Schools and Colle e 
Based on Outline Essays, with Exercises in Style. By x» 
MAXWELL, B.A 


110 pp. 


Fables, Anecdotes, and Stories, for Teachi 
Composition. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 160 uid id 


A Short Arithmetic. 
A. H. Baxer, B.A. Second 
^ With Answers, 18. Gd. 


By Professor MEIKLEJOHN. 


By G. A. Curistian, B.A., and 
tion. Crown 8vo, 196 Pp. 


The British Colonies and Dependencies: 


heir Resources and Commerce. With a double-page Ma 
Colour. By M. J. C. MxEikLEJouN, B.A. Edition 
(Revised). Crown 8vo, 96 pp. 
Europe: Its Physical and T onica Geography phy. With 
x a age Map in Colour. M. J. C. RIKLEJONM, B. A. 
Second Edition d vised). 96 pp. 
Asta: Its Geography eae and Resources. With a 
double-page Map i in Colour. M. J. C. M&gikLEjouN, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, 96 pp. 


Australasia: Its Geogra phy, Resources, Commerce, and 
Chronicle of Discovery. itb a a Map in EE 
By M. J. C. MgixLejonn, B.A. nd Edit 
Crown 8vo, 86 pp. 


The United States: Their Geography, Resources, 
Commerce, and History. With a double- -page Map in Colour. 
By M. J. C. Megixiejoux, B.A. Second Edition 
(Revised). Crown 8vo, 93 pp. 


Outlines Ed the Histo of Englan 
Great Britain to AD. 1890. Sih i Editions 
Crown 8vo, 84 pp. 


tion (Re 


Africa: Its Geveraphy: Resources, and Chronicle of Discove 
up ie, 1897. By M. J. C. Mgikcejoun, B.A. (Oxon.). P 
tion (Revised). Crown 8vo, 76 pp. 


WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


6d. 


4d. 


11 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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A Student’s Note-Book of European History, 1789-1815. 
Lindsey. Heffer & Sons. 2s. net. ? 


Mathematics. 


Elementary Trigonometry. H.S. Hall and S. R. Knight. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Macmillan & Co. 4s. 6d. 

An Elementary Commercial Arithmetic for Continuation and Com- 
mercial Classes. P. Wilkinson, B.A., and Dr. W. E. Watkins. 
George Philip & Son. 1s 3d. 

An Introduction to Volumetric Analysis. Dr. A. J. Walker and Dr. 
O. E. Mott. Chapman & Hall, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Primary Arithmetic, Part III. Edited by Dr. William Briggs. 
W. B. Clive. 6d. 

nm Graphic Statics. W. H. Blythe, M.A. Hefer & Sons. 
Is. . 

Elementary Rigid Dynamics. By E. J. Routh. 

Macmillan, 14s. 

Elementary Electrical Engineering in Theory and Practice. By J. H. 

Alexander. With 181 illustrations. Crosby Lockwood. 

{Lectures originally given to an Evening Continuation Class, 
but the matter has been revised and brought up to date. An 
excellent text-book for students ] 

Continuous Mental Arithmetic. By G. F. Smith. Nelson. 2s. 


J. S. 


Seventh Edition. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Council School Hymn Book, its Tunes. Novello, 2s. 6d. ; words, 
with melody, Is. ; words only. 6d. 

The Church and the Schools : a Churchman’s Review of the Education 
Controversy. By Rev. W. H. Carnegie. Wells Gardner, 
Darton, 2s. net. 

Folk Songs from Somerset, Second Series. With Introduction, Notes 
and Pianoforte Accompaniment. Simpkin & Co. 5s. net. 

Counsels and Ideals, from the Writings of William Osler. Henry 
Frowde. 4s. net. 

(1) Sociology ; (2) Psychology. Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 7. C. & E. C. 

ack. Each rs. net. 

Physique School Register. W. Langbridge. Educational Supply Asso- 
cation. 2s. 

Dictionary of Indian Biography. 
Sonnenschein & Co. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of the Theory and Practice of Book-keeping. John Walmsley, 
B.A. Francis Hodgson. 3s. 6d. 

The ‘‘A. L.” Food-Values Diagrams. Constructed by Miss A. 
Ravenhill and Miss E. M. Morris. Price of the set on manilla 
under top lath, 12s. net; mounted on calico with rollers and 
varnished, 18s. net. ; single sheets mounted, 3s. 6d. net. Æ. J. 
Arnold & Son. [A set of six coloured Charts, each 42 by 33 in., 
showing diagrammatically the Proximate Principles contained in 
some typical articles of Food.] 

The “A. L.” Smoking Chart, showing the Evils of Juvenile Smoking. 
Size 45 by 35 inches. Mounted on cloth, with rollers and 
varnished. Æ. J. Arnold & Son. Ss. 

Lessons in Esperanto. Compiled by George W. Bullen. Cassell & 
Co. 6d. net. 

Elocution : its First Principles. A Book for Speakers and Singers. 
W. H. Breare. Simphin, Marshall, & Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Three Resurrections, and the Triumph of Maeve. Eva Gore- 
Booth. Longmans. 3s. 6d net. [Poems, the three magic powers 
are Imagination, Will, and Love.] 

Beauty of Figure: How to acquire and retain it by means of Easy 
and Practical Home Exercises. With Illustrations. Deborah 
Primrose. William Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net. [Numerous excellent 
photographs from the life. ] 


C. E. Buckland, C.I.E. Swan 


Modern Languages. 


Les Caractères ; ou Les Moeurs de ce Siècle. Par La Bruyère. Adapted 
and edited by Eugène Pellissier. Macmillan & Co. as. 6d. 
French by the Direct Method. Livre de Lecture Illustré. Hélène 

Vivier. 7. C. &* EK. C. Jack. 2s. 

Zschokke, Der zerbrochene Krug. Edited by W. Osborne Brigstocke. 
(Blackie's Little German Classics.) 6d. ; 

Eugene Scribe, Le Verre d'Eau. Edited by W. G. Etheridge, M.A. 
(Blackie's Little French Classics. Supplementary Series of Com- 
plete Plays.) 8d. 

French by the Direct Method. Part III. Adapted from the German 
of Rossmann and Schmidt by Thomas Cartwright, B.A., B.Sc. 
T. C. &^ E. C. Jack. 2s. 6d. 

Coloured Wall Pictures, to accompany Kirkman's ** La Premiére Année 
de Français.” (t) La Famille Pascal à table; (2) La Porte 
Saint-Martin à Paris. Size 45x35 ins. Price, on linen, with 
rollers, 7s. 6d. net each; on linen, 5s. net each ; unmounted, 3s. 
net each. 


Music. 


The Pianist’s Mentor. Dr. Henry Fisher. Third Edition, enlarged. 
J. Curwen & Sons. 2s. 6d. 


[Jan. 1906. 


Natural History. 


First Studies of Plant Life. By G F. Atkinson, Ph.B. Edited for 
the use of English Schools by E. M. Wood. Ginn & Co. 
2s. 6d. | 

Creatures of the Night: a Book of Wild Life in Western Britain. 
Alfred W. Rees. With Illustrations John Murray. 6s. net. 

A Naturalist’s Holiday: Idle Hours on the Cornish Coast. Edward 
Step, F.L.S. Zhomas Nelson & Sons. 3s. 6d. 

Official. 

The Schoolmasters Yearbook and Directory, 1906. Sonnenschein, 
6s. net. [Fourth annual issue. A new feature is a list of educa- 
tional articles published in 1905. Well up to date, giving, e.e-, 
the appointments of Mr. Birrell and Mr. Lough.] 

City and Guilds of London Institute, Technology. Report of the 
Department for the Session 1904-5. Murray, 9d. net. 

Board of Education, South Kensington Reports of Examiners on the 
results of the Science Examinations held April, May, June, 1905. 
Wyman, 6d 

Board of Education Regulations relating to the Royal College of Science, 
the Royal College of Art, and to Museums (August I, 1905, to 
July 31, 1906). Wyman, 6d. 

University College of North Wales Calendar, 1905-1906. Manchester : 
J. E. Cornish. 

[153 pages ; contains papers set in Entrance Scholarship Ex- 
aminations, 1904. ] 

London University Guide, 1906. University Correspondence College. 

Cambridge University Calendar, 1905-1906. Bell, 7s. 6d. net. 

Has grown to 1,188 + cii pages. The most noteworthy feature 
is the constant growth of new tripos-ships, readerships, and 
lectureships.] 

Pedagogy. 

The Education of Girls in Switzerland and Bavaria. Isabel L. Rhys. 
Blackie & Son. is. net. 

Letters and Exercises of the Elizabethan Schoolmaster John Conybeare, 
1580-94. Edited by F. C. Conybeare, M.A. Henry Frowde. 
Tos. 6d. net. ' 

Report of the Board of Education, 1904-5. Wyman & Sons. 4V5d. 

Statistics of Public Education in England and Wales, 1903-5. Board 
of Education Blue Book. Wyman & Sons 2s. 

[The statistics are, as a rule, carried down to July 31, 1904. 
They include grants to secondary schools.] 


Science. 
Advanced Examples in Physics. A. O. Allen, B.A., B.Sc. Edward 
Arnold. 1s. 6d. 
Elements of Quantitative Analysis. Dr. G. H. Bailey. Macmillan c 
Co. 4s. 6d. 
Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry. John Wade, D.Sc. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 8s. 6d. net. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


The Adventures of Punch. By Ascorr R. Hope. Illustrated by 
S. B. DE LA BERE. (6s. A. & C. Black.) — ‘‘ Punch,” the learned 
tell us, is a Hindu word signifying **five," applied to a beverage of that 
number of elements. Ascott Hope, a polyinath who has ranged the 
four quarters of the globe and knows the language and the lore of 
every habitable part, has unbent for an hour from the labours of his 
“ Universal Gazetteer” to brew for the children a punch-bowl com- 
pounded in equal parts of ** Jack the Giant-killer," Hans Andersen, 
“The Arabian Nights," and Joe Miller, with a flavouring of ** Mrs. 
Caudle's Lectures” for spice. It is a cup that cheers but not in- 
ebriates, brimming over with innocent fun and harmless fooling, 
without a touch of vulgarity or a hint of impropriety. The coloured 
illustrations are first-rate. 

Creatures of the Night: a Book of Wild Life in Western Britain. 
By ALFRED W. RkEs. (6s. net. Murray.)—These studies of animal 
life appeared as articles in the Standard ; but they have been recast in 
book form. The otter, the water-vole, the field-vole, the fox, the 
hare, the badger, and the hedge-hog are the chief dramatis personae, 
and Mr. Rees has the art of making their distinct personalities known 
to us, not only by their forms and actions, but by their passions and 
affections. The illustrations are from original drawings by Miss 
Laverock. 

Highways and Byways in Oxford and the Cotswolds. By H. A. 
Evans. With Hlustrations by L. Griccs. (6s. Macmillan.) — This 
is an itinerary, not a guide-book—an account of a summer excursion 
made by the author in the district that lies to the north and west of 
Oxford, bounded by the Cherwell on the east and the fringe of the 
Cotswolds on the west. Mr. Herbert Evans is an antiquary, and he 
tells us all that is to be known of the ruins, the churches, the manor 


(Continued on page 88.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Select List of New Books and New Editions. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. New Volumes. 


CICERONIS ORATIONES PRO CLUEN- 


TIO, &c. 
Ed. A. C. CLARK. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 


BUCOLIC! GRAECI. 


Ed. U. voN WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 
TIBULLUS. 
Ed. J. P. PostGaTE. ls. 6d. and 2s. 
CATULLI, TIBULLI ET PROPERTI 
CARMINA. 


On Oxford India Paper, 8s. 6d. 


GREEK READER. Vol. l. 


Selected and Adapted with English Notes from Prof. von 
WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF’S ''Griechisches Lesebuch.'' 
By E. C. MARCHANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

The Fournal of Education :—'' As to matter, this Reader is culled from a 
"Griechisches Lesebuch' that was prepared by Prof. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, acting for a committee appointed in 1goo by the Prussian 
Minister of Education. Being thus a selection from a selection, and that 
a selection by one of the foremost Greek scholars in Europe, it should be 
the very finest flower of reading-books. Issuing from the Clarendon 
Press, it is, of course, correctly printed with excellent type. . . . Mr. 
Marchant gives quite enough for a term's work. . . . Teachers of Greek 
should certainly look at a copy of the Reader." ' 


COMBINED GERMAN READER, WRITER, 
AND GRAMMAR. 


By H. G. SPEARING, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
Book for use with the foregoing. 6d. net. 


DER UNGEBETENE GAST, and cther 
Plays. 


By E. S. BucHHEIM. Short German Plays. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
School World :—'' Teachers will welcome the six little plays which Miss 
Buchheim has written, for they are bright and simple. The notes are 
brief, and consist mainly of renderings of idiomatic phrases." 


Memory Test- 


Second Series. 


OXFORD HIGHER FRENCH SERIES. Crown 8vo. 


NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 
By Victor HuGo. Edited by Leon DELBos, M.A. 


MEMOIRES DE MADAME CAMPAN. 
[Shortly. 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. Crown 8vo. 


BALZAC’S LES CHOUANS. 
Edited by C. L. FREEMAN. 35, 


NODIER'S JEAN SBOGAR. 
Edited by D. L. Savory. 2s. 


ERCKMANN - CHATRIAN'S HISTOIRE 
D'UN HOMME DU PEUPLE. 


MA PREMIERE VISITE À PARIS. 


Par A. E. C. Being an Illustrated Elementary French 
Reading-Book. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH 
PHILOLOGY. 


By W. W. SkeEatT, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 

School World :—'' Here is a book which has been very much wanted, 
since Peile's primer has become out of date. . . . As a series of philo- 
logical notes the work is likely to be useful, and, as we have said, it has 
at present no rival. It will be most useful as a collection of cognates 
under the head of certain English roots. Prof. Skeat is, of course, well 
up to date in his knowledge, and his English illustrations are especially 
full.” 


ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. 


With Grammar and Glossary. By HENRY SwEET, M.A. 
Eighth Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SCENES FROM OLD  PLAY-BOOKS. 
Introduction to Shakespeare. 


By PERCY SiMPSON. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 


THE JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY. 
By A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D. (TheOxford Geographies, 
Vol. II.) Crown 8vo, cloth, with 166 Illustrations, 2s. 

School World :—'' This excellent book of Dr. Herbertson's is Vol. II of 
the ‘ Oxford Geographies,' the first volume of which, dealing with physical 
geography, is in course of preparation. We shall accordingly look for- 
ward with zest to the appearance of the preliminary work, for this— 
the second—promises much. It is good everywhere, but best of all where 
the author is teaching rather than writing. . . . The sketch-maps are a 
distinct feature of the book. For the most part, they are really very 
good, most interesting, and most instructive." 


ELEMENTARY MODERN GEOMETRY. 
Part i. 


Experimental and Theoretical (Ch. i-iv), Triangles and 
Parallels. By H. G. WILLIS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Athenaeum :—'' Conforms to the new ideas which have ousted Euclid's 
sequence of problems. Mr. Willis has evidently ample experience of 
teaching, for his book is admirably lucid and practical. He brings the 
subject well into touch, too, with actual life. There is a set of exercises 
attached to each proposition, and the book is a thorough and very satis- 
factory exposition of the new principles. We expect to see it widely 


adopted." 
EXPERIMENTAL AND 'THEORETICAL 


COURSE OF GEOMETRY. 


By A. T. WARREN. Withor without Answers. Third Edition, 
with Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. , 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PURE 
GEOMETRY. 


With numerous Examples. By JOHN WELLESLEY RUSSELL, 
M.A. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 
School World :—" We remember the great pleasure we had in reading 
this book when it first appeared, and are glad to welcome this new 
edition. . . . The changes that have been introduced are evidently the 
result of experience in the use of the book, and seem to be all in the 
right direction," 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY.) ~- 


Progressive Lessons in Experiment and Theory. By F. R. L. 
WILSON, M.A., and G. W. HEDLEY, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with 
many Diagrams. Part I, 3s. 

School World :—'' The authors have produced a satisfactory course of 
experimental work introductory to the study of chemistry, which teachers 
of the subject who are not already provided with a good laboratory 
manual would do well to examine. . . , The book is attractively printed 
and illustrated." 


A CLASS-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY 


CHEMISTRY. 
By W. W. FISHER, M.A., F.C.S. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Revised and Enlarged, with 59 Engravings on 


Wood. 4s. 6d. 


New Catalogue of Clarendon Press School Books post free on application, 


LoNpoN: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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houses, and the battlefields of a district rich in historic remains. There 
is no attempt at word painting, but an accurate description of the 
landscape, and tbe maps at the end of the volume will enable the 

edestrian or the cyclist to follow in the author’s footsteps. Mr. Griggs 
is a first-rate draughtsman ; but some of his sketches are disfigured by 
the black foreground: they were evidently not intended for full-page 
illustrations. De Jandibus, on page 208, is an obvious misprint for 
de laudibus. 

Highways and Byways in Derbyshire. By J. B. FiRTH. Illus- 
trated by NELLY ERICHSEN. (6s. Macmillan.)—This adds another 
excellent volume to a delightful series. The author takes us 
along most charming byways and tells us anecdotes of places and people 
which are full of interest and amusement. The country is rich in 
literary and historical associations. In the village of Ellaston we have 
the Hayslope of ‘‘ Adam Bede," Chatsworth is the Pemberley of 
** Pride and Prejudice,” or, to turn to history, taking names at random, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Johnson, Garrick, Byron—all have had con- 
nexion with some old town or hall in Derbyshire. Miss Erichsen’s illus- 
trations are on the whole very good. The architectural drawings are not 
so happy as the landscapes. Some of the best are those in which a broad 
sweep of country and cloud effects are depicted : these are many of 
them excellent. 

Beautiful Joe's Paradise. By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. Illustrated 
by C. L. BurL. (3s. 6d. Jarrold & Sons.)— This is a sequel to 
‘í Beautiful Joe," and friends of the dog ‘‘Joe” will rejoice to hear 
more of him in the Animals' Paradise. Sam Emerson, a merry school- 
boy, is allowed to visit the island by reason of his kindly feeling 
towards animals on earth. He tells his adventures in this sequel, and 
it makes a bright and lively story. The illustrations are distinctly 
attractive, but they would gain much in effect if a stronger line had been 
used for outlining the figures of the animals. 

A Trip to Santa Claus Land. By ViviAN PHILLIPs. Illustrated 
by PATTEN WILSON. (5s. Gay & Hird.)—A nicely got up story-book 
for small children. The language is simple and the story suitable for little 
ones. There are full-page pen and ink illustrations, which are strongly 
put in and effective. 

The ** Told to the Children” Series. Edited by Louey CHISHOLM. 
—(1) King Arthur's Knights ; (2) Stories from Chaucer ; (3) Stories 
from the Faery Queen; (4) Stories of Robin Hood ; (5) Robinson 
Crusoe ; (6) Uncle Tom's Cabin. (1s., or Is. 6d. with gilt edges. 
T. C. & E. C. Jack.)— These stories are well and simply told, and we 
welcome the attempt to give to children to-day tales such as (1), (2), 
(3), and (4), which always keep their freshness, because there was some- 
thing of the child spirit in the original telling of them. (6) Seemsout 
of place in such a series. We should as soon think of including ** John 
Inglesant." The meaning and beauty of the book make their proper 
appeal to the adult mind. — The coloured illustrations are good, except 
in (1) and (3), where they are decidedly poor. The books are neatly 
and prettily got up and the print is excellent. 

Wilful Cousin Kate. By L. T. MEADE. (5s. Chambers.)]—We 
should call Cousin Kate ill-mannered and ungrateful, and a good many 
other things besides *‘ wilful.” However, she shows some powers of 
self-devotion where her mother is concerned, and enlists the reader's 

pathy when that mother behaves so unexpectedly towards her. 
s‘ Molly " is a nice child,-and well drawn. She is, indeed, the most 
natural character in the book, and, if she could not attain to Kate's 
highest flights, she was a much pleasanter person to live with. 

Chums in the Far West. By Everetr McNkEn. (3s 6d. 
Chambers.)— Two boys are chosen from a school to go for a hunting 
trip in the Far West with a famous scout and Indian fighter. At first, 
of course, tricks are played on the ** tenderfeet," but they come in for 
a great deal of pleasure before the tragic day when they and a little girl 
companion are captured by Indians. Then follow a series of exciting 
scenes. They are rescued from a bad fix by an old hermit, who appears 
most opportunely. ae s pity that his wonderful electric rifle could 
not be handed down to posterity. The book has several illustrations. 

Her First Term. By Olivia Powrrr. (Gall & Inglis.)— Little 
Joan Maydew and “‘ Pat ” Temple, a big sixth-form girl, divide the 
heroineship between them. Both are given to mischief, but are 
straightforward, honourable girls. Of course, there is a black sheep in 
the Rock of girls, for whose misdeeds others have to suffer. One would 
think that Minnie’s spying and tale-bearing are too patent to have 
much power for harm, but all comes right in the end. 

River and Forest and The Lost River, by EDWARD S. ELLIS 
(Cassell) are short stories (about 150 pages) of adventure in 
California and Ohio, where dangers from hostile Indians and gold 
seckers beset the unwary. They would do well for school prizes. 
Each volume has four illustrations, those in ** River and Forest " being 
by A. Pearse ; in the other book by Gordon Browne. 

Zeph Miler. By JESSIE ARMSTRONG. (38. 6d. Jarrold & Sons.) 
—*Zeph” strikes us as a somewhat mythical personage. He is 
impossibly long-suffering, and he would have been a more helpful 
brother to the worthless Tony if he had occasionally given him a 
thrashing, instead of trying to coax him into good behaviour, and 
taking undeserved punishments for Tony's misdeeds. Miss Marshall's 

(Continued on page 9o.) 
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determination to make the boy out to be her nephew has convenient 
results for him, absurd as the notion is. Kate Ryan is a good soul, 
and nicely drawn. 

Cast away among the Philipinos. By W. SEATTER. (Gall & 
Inglis.)—There is plenty of dramatic material here, but Mr. Seatter 
somehow fails to make the most of it from an artistic point of view, 
and gives us rather a rambling narrative of danger and discomfort, pain 
and peril. Certainly there was enough and to spare of all these, and 
few men endure in a lifetime what was compressed into two AE: or so 
for the prisoner in the hands of the Philipinos, who displayed con- 
siderable ingenuity in the art of torture. No doubt Bovril can be 
enjoyed emore when properly mixed; but we fancy that starving 
men in a boat at sea would scarcely have rejected it as ‘* unpalatable.” 
There are four gcod illustrations. 

Messrs. Gall & Inglis send us Zhe Wild Man of the West, by 
R. M. BALLANTYNE—an exciting story of Indians and trappers. The 
print is clear, though small, and there are two effective illustrations. 

The Happy-go-Luckies. By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH. (3s. 6d. 
Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.)—An amusing story of the bringing 
up of a large family of children by parents whose income is in inverse 
proportion to the calls on it. The father is an inventor whose 
inventions never come to anything; the mother a plucky little 
Australian, who manages in some mysterious manner to turn out the 
children ın spick and span attire on special occasions, but otherwise 
lets them ** tumble up" as they can. Life on the schooner ‘‘ Happy," 
which comes cheaper as a residence than a house, is well described, 
. while the surroundings of the eldest girl, who is adopted by a rich aunt, 
form a striking contrast. 

Gladwyn. By JENNIE CHAPPELL. (2s. 6d. Nimmo, Hay, & 
Mitchell.)—The second title, ‘A Circle of Fortune,” gives a key to 
the story. Gladwyn believes herself to be heiress to Redland Manor, 
and finds on her uncle’s death that she is penniless and must earn her 
own living. She works hard to get into the Post Office, and after some 
months of economizing in a small suburban villa she has a handsome 
legacy left to her, and returns to her old home. She is a bright, 
straightforward girl, and deserves her good fortune. 

His most dear Ladye. By BEATRICE MARSHALL. (Seeley.)— The 
story is told by Jeanne Trefusis, an orphan, whose guardian (Master 
Meredith) is rector of a small parish close to Wilton House, and the 
‘dear ladye" is Sidney's sister, Mary Countess of Pembroke. She 
takes a fancy to Jeanne partly because of her enthusiastic admiration 
for Sir Philip’s writings, and often has the girl with her; and so we 
get many pictures of the home life of the countess, as well as of the 
great folks who visited her — Lady Arabella Stuart and others — 
and echoes of what was passing at Elizabeth’s Court. The story is 
well written, and contains much that is interesting. The book is very 
well got up, and has some pretty illustrations. 

Stories of the Crusades. By the late Rev. J. M.: NEALE. (3s. 6d. 
S.P.C.K.)—This is a reprint of ** De Hellingley " and ** The Crusade 
of St. Louis," which are interesting pictures of the times and of the 
various orders of knights who fought for the recovery of Jerusalem. 

Squire and Page. By G. I. WHITHAM. (2s. Blackie.)—One of 
the usual tales of adventure, connected with the conspiracy of Cam- 
bridge, Grey, and Scrope. It is pleasant reading. "There are three 
illustrations, and the print is good. 

Crab Cottage. By RAYMOND JACRERNS. Illustrated by J. MENZIES. 
(3s. 6d. Chambers.) —A suitable book for girls, who will follow with 
interest the doings of the Selwyn family at their poultry farm. There 
is plenty of variety in the characters of the book, and the tale goes 
with great spirit to a happy conclusion. 

The Black Adventure Book. (Ss.  Cassell.)— This is a fresh volume 
from ** The World of Adventure," edited by Ay T. Quiller-Couch. 
The adventures are of very varied kinds, famous battles by sea and 
land, shipwrecks, imprisonments and escapes, in all quarters of the 
globe. It is well printed in large type, and has some coloured plates 
as well as a large number of excellent black and white illustrations. 
The volume is a most attractive and interesting one. 

We are glad to see a new edition of Zn /veedom’s Cause, by G. A. 
HENTWw. (3s. 6d.  Blackie.)—This tale of Wallace and Bruce was 
popular among Mr. Henty's earlier stories, and its reappearance will 
be welcomed. It is well illustrated. 

The Children of the New Forest. By Captain MARRYAT. (Is. 6d. 
Blackie.) —To those of an older generation it seems impossible to 
separate this story from Gilbert's illustrations to the old edition, but 
the present volume, which is prettily bound and has a frontispiece by 
Harold Copping, will be a welcome gift to any child. 

We have reccived from Messrs. C. A. Pearson new editions of John 
of Strathbourne, by R. D. CHETWODE (2s. 6d.) ; Two Boys in War- 
time, by JOHN FENNIMORE (2s. 6d.); Prince Ono, by W. D. 
STEVENS; and ze Miss Robinson Crusoe, by Mrs. GEORGE 
CORBETT (2s. 6d.)— The two first are full of stirring adventures ; 
** Prince Uno” is a fairy tale ; and the fourth book tells the experiences 
of a shipwrecked girl. 

Messrs. Blackie send us a new edition of Tanglewood Tales, by 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (2s.). The book is prettily bound, and the 
print is clear; it has four illustrations by A. A. Dixon. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


TER among the factors which determined the General 

Election we should undoubtedly put education. 
Passive resisters formed but a small minority of the voters, 
but they had an acute grievance and com- 
manded wide sympathy. As is usual, the 
late Government gained little credit for their 
good deeds—the Act of 1902, and all that followed from it 
—and they suffered more than the full penalty for their 
sins of commission and omission—their compact with the 
bishops and their /aches in the matter of educational rating. 
Questions that in our eyes are of supreme importance were 
swamped in the general flood, and we have scanned in vain 
election addresses and speeches to find a single reference 
to the training or supply of teachers, the Register, in- 
spection of schools, or the relation of the Central to Local 
Education Authorities. On the main educational issue we 
bave nothing to add to what we said last month. The 
speeches not only of Mr. Birrell, but of Mr. Lloyd-George, 
should convince our clerical friends that their fear of con- 
fiscation or spoliation was a bugbear, and also that the 
more real danger of secularization may be dismissed. As 
Prof. Sadler expresses it, we are assured that the place of 
denominational schools in English education will be dis- 
cussed in a spirit of sympathy and conciliation, and that 
we shall see established by the Amendment Bill prefigured 
in the King's Speech a national system of education, with 
publicly controlled schools in every district, affording 
facilities for religious or moral instruction according to 
parental preference, but not under denominational control. 


The 
Ceneral Election. 


S TATESMEN apart, the new Parliament will be an un- 
distinguished Parliament. The local politician will 
_predominate, and it will.contain no soldier, or sailor, or 
doctor, or man of science of the first rank. Let us reckon 


up our chief losses and gains among the re- 
presentatives of education. In the primary 
grade Dr. Macnamara and Mr. Yoxall 
have been returned with increased majorities ; but we have 
to regret the rejection of Mr. Ernest Gray, who made such 
a gallant stand for rate-racked East Ham. Sir R. Jebb, whose 
death was equally deplored by both sides of the House, is 
worthily replaced by Mr. S. H. Butcher, an emeritus Scotch 
Professor, like Sir Richard, who has, like him, also served 
on two Royal Commissions. As Chairman of the Teachers’ 
Guild Mr. Butcher has been brought into contact with 
teachers of all ranks, and on questions such as registration, 
inspection, and tenure he will know the views of teachers 
and speak with authority. Education on its municipal side 
could have no abler representative than Sir William 
Collins ; while Sir Philip Magnus represents the City and 
Guilds Institute, of which he has been Director for a quarter 
of a century, and the College of Preceptors, of which he is 
Vice-President and Fellow. Sir William Hart-Dyke, one of 
our best Vice-Presidents of Council, and, from the first, 
Chairman of the Consultative Committee, will be greatly 
missed, as will Mr. Henry Hobhouse, who retires. 


Caneral Eleotion 
Personnel. 


HE President of the Board of Education has lost no 
time in nailing his colours to the mast. Speaking at 
Bristol on January 2, Mr. Birrell said one thing was plain, 
The Official that there could be no settlement of the 
Programme. education question unless and until every 
public elementary school in the country 
should be placed under complete popular control, includ- 
ing, of course, the appointment of teachers. On the re- 
ligious difficulty he spoke no less plainly, though here he 
professed to be giving only his personal convictions. He 
denied the right of parents to dictate what religious instruc- 
tion should be given to their children, but he was anxious 
that their wishes should be consulted. He had no doubt 
that the vast majority of parents desired that their children 
should be taught the simple elementary truths, “ the Father- 
hood of God, the responsibilities of man, and a future state." 
He hoped that these truths (which it was a libel to call 
a kind of sectarianism) would never be banished from 
schools. Lastly, he hoped that arrangements might be made 
by which the minority of parents who desired denomina- 
tional teaching for their children might receive it, ‘ not 
indeed as part of the public school curriculum, but, 
nevertheless, on school premises, if need be, though out of 
school hours." In any other country of the world such a 
proposal would be considered generosity itself. 


PEAKING at Towcester, Mr. Birrell scored a point 
against his clerical antagonists. Their cry was: You 
must consult the wishes of parents and provide the kind 
of education that they desire for their 


on eg children. Mr. Birrell agreed, but with a 
Parents. distinction. The only parents he wished 


to see consulted were the parents whose 
children attended the national schools, not the parents of 
other children. He knew no better persons to ascertain 
their views than the Local Education Authorities. Further, 
he did not believe that it passed the wit of man to devise 
a scheme whereby the wishes of parents should be con- 
sulted as to the kind of religious instruction they desired, 
or as to how and when they wished it to be given. We 
have maintained from the first that the religious difficulty 
was a chimera of the platform and the pulpit, except in 
the case of Roman Catholics and Jews. These persuasions 
form, after all, but a fraction of the population, and it 
certainly should not pass the wit of Mr. Birrell to meet 
this exceptional case. 
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IN * Almond of Loretto” (reviewed in another column) 

there is a remarkable letter on '"* The Religious Dif- 
ficulty in Schools," which puts in a concrete form the views 
that we have persistently maintained in 


ite Relates the abstract. There were at Loretto, or 
Difficulty. had been recently, when the letter was 


written, boys of various denominations, in- 
cluding Roman Catholics and Unitarians ; yet Almond tells 
us that he had never in thirty years had any experience of 
“the religious difficulty.” Boys were all taught alike, and 
the only distinction made was that before Confirmation, or its 
equivalent, boys of different creeds received special in- 
struction from their respective ministers. On the question 
of “ free entry " we must quote textually : 

The proposal that the representatives of various denominations 

should be allowed to come to a scliool at the same hour, and teach, 
each of them, the children of his own sect, appears to be admirably 
calculated to destroy all belief and respect for religion in children, On 
all other subjects they see their teachers in accord. What can be the 
result of the object lesson of their differences in religion being forcibly 
obtruded before their eyes at a time when they must heartily wish that 
they were of the number of those happy ones whose parents have ex- 
empted them from all special religious teaching ? 
We may add that the test for head teachers for which 
Anglicans are prepared to fight to the last ditch would un- 
doubtedly have excluded Almond, the most religious of 
teachers, 


x SCHOOLMASTER” in the Morning Post gives one 
of the reasons, if not, as he thinks, the chief reason, 
for the futility of the Head Masters’ Conference. Public 
, Schools are nowadays organized in different 
par mood departments, and in only one of these can 
the head master claim to be an expert. 
“The men who really manage the science school, the 
Army class, the rifle corps, the games, who really organize 
the teaching of modern languages, of history, of literature, 
of mathematics, in our most important schools are chiefly 
conspicuous by their absence." Hence it is that the lead in 
educational reform is passing into the hands of associations 
like the Classical and the Modern Language Associations, 
where heads and assistants meet on common ground. In 
former days the Head Masters' Conference used to invite 
experts like Mr. E. E. Bowen and Mr. C. M. Bull to 
advise them on modern subjects of which they themselves 
were ignorant. Have head masters since then grown 
wiser, or only wiser in their own conceit ? 


ANON MOORE EDE amplifies, in a letter to the 
Standard, some views that he had expressed at the 
North of England Education Conference on the subject of 
inspections and inspectors. He is quite 


aspi right in saying that Local Authorities must 
Inspeotorate. have at their command some one with 


knowledge of the schools in the area. 
Therefore they appoint their own inspectors, thus greatly 
increasing the cost of inspection. It is true that the reports 
of the Board’s Inspectors are not sufficiently full to give a 
committee all the information it might. need. But, on the 
other hand, the recent reorganization of the inspectorate is 
so arranged that each Local Authority should feel able to 
make use of a particular Inspector as a source of informa- 
tion. And, although the Inspectors cannot be summoned at 
the will of the Authority, they are always ready and willing 
to be consulted and to give their views. We cannot think 
it possible that the Board will agree to hand over their In- 
spectors entirely to the Local Authorities, which is what the 
Canon would wish, although at one time the proposal 


seemed to have a chance of being adopted. Naturally, the 
Inspectors themselves would be opposed to such a change. 
On the grounds of public policy it is well that the inspector- 
ate should be absolutely removed from the slightest possible 
suspicion of being tempted to prophesy smooth things for 
the sake of retaining their posts. 


M® R. F. CHOLMELEY adds two interesting com- 
munications in the Zimes to the “ sleep-at-school ” 


controversy. In the one he rebukes Mr. Page for assuming 
that anything that affects a boy’s life can 
beer eie be outside the purview of a house master, 


and he looks forward to a time when it 
may be generally recognized that the proper work of a house 
master may be a good deal moreghan can be managed in 
the spare time of a hard-worked teacher. The contention 
is absolutely true ; yet the solution of the difficulty is not an 
easy one. The house master has so many duties, and needs 
to possess so much specialized knowledge, that it would 
seem at first sight that he might well be relieved entirely 
from the work of teaching. But the life of the house is so 
bound up with the life of the school that great loss would 
result from an attempt to dissociate a house master alto- 
gether from the work of teaching. Mr. Cholmeley's other 
contribution is an apposite suggestion that nowadays a boy's 
life is so completely organized that he gets no time for rest 
or repose during any part of the day. Muscular effort pro- 
duces mental fatigue ; but this fact appears to be overlooked 
in school life, where a boy is supposed to rush from the foot- 
ball field into Latin prose. Some repose is essential, and 
boys are compelled to take it in the form room, choosing, 
of course, the opportunity when they are in charge of a not 
too severe or stimulating teacher. Hence, perhaps, the 
reason for the cry of a want of intellectuality in our public 
schools. 


ROF. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT is nothing if not 
paradoxical. In his address to the Classical Asso- 
ciation he was determined, like the Fat Boy in “ Pick- 


wick, to make their flesh creep. He began by 
Dead telling them that no language could 
Languages. live as a dumb thing in a book, and 


that nothing but prejudice and convention 
could have blinded classical teachers to this obvious fact ; 
and he ended by admitting that Greek was to us an un- 
pronounceable language, and, therefore, non-existent except 
for scholars and specialists. The very object of the As- 
sociation, as the chairman the next day expressed it, is to 
make Greek not a luxury of the erudite, but a living force 
in the community at large. But, while we hold with 
Mr. Butcher rather than with Dr. Allbutt, we sympathize 
largely with the plea for speaking Latin. There is no reason 
why, at least in the early stages, the oral method, that has 
wrought such wonders in modern language teaching, should 
not be applied to Latin. Yet even here we think that the 
physiologist exaggerates. Without disputing "the pre- 
dominance of the function of speech in its phylogenetic 
derivation,” we deny the fact that “ the child in the nursery 
who speaks a foreign language with his Jonne does not forget 
it, or can recall it without difficulty." Indian-born children 
who for the first six or seven years of their life have spoken 
Hindustani as their native tongue forget in a year or two 
every word, and are not helped by phylogenetic derivation 
in reacquiring the language at a later stage. We have 
known Siamese educated in England after six or seven 
dera unable even to understand Siamese when spoken to 
them. 


“oh 


“tat 
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HE President of the Private Schools Association stated 
at the annual general meeting that legislation in 
favour of private schools was now generally regarded as 
within the range of practical politics. We 
do not quite know what legislation is either 
possible or desirable ; but we feel sure that 
the powers possessed by Local Authorities to encourage 
private schools might be more actively exercised. Pupils 
educated at private schools ought, in our opinion, 
to be eligible to compete for the county scholar- 
ships that lead from the school to the University. 
The ground on which these scholarships are given is not 
that a particular type of school should be protected or 
encouraged, but that the most promising candidates in the 
area, who would otherwise leave school in order to begin at 
once to earn their own livings, should have opportunities 
provided of continuing their education. It seems fair that 
a candidate for such a scholarship should be elected on 
merit alone, without reference to the place of previous 
education. If the private school is inefficient, and the 
public school efficient, it follows that the candidate from the 
latter will have the greater chance in the examination. But, 
ifa parent for any reason prefers a private school for his 
child, it is not fair that he should be thereby deprived of the 
opportunity of a University education for his child at the 
public cost. He also is a ratepayer as much as the parent 
who uses the public school. 


Private Schools. 


THE speakers who dealt with the subject of physical 

training at the North of England Education Conference 
were divided in opinion as to the relative value of military 
drill and games. The best plan, no doubt, 
is a combination of the two. 
ular exercise, unaccompanied by a feeling 
of enjoyment, is not truly recreative. Games have an ad- 
vantage, in that they are generally enjoyed. On the other 
hand, in large town schools, and for less privileged schools, 
space for games is more difficult to acquire. In such cases 
second best must not be despised. One speaker objected 
to military drill, on the ground that we do not want to make 
soldiers. This is a wide-spread feeling, and one in which 
we share. We do not want to encourage unduly in schools 
the spirit of militarism. But the more serious objection to 
. military drill and to training in rifle-shooting is to be found 
in the difficulty of maintaining an interest in these pursuits. 
Lord Roberts would base the interest on patriotism, but it 
may be doubted whether such a motive would be found 
active, except while the idea is new, or in moments of 
national excitement or danger. A few boys will take keenly 
to rifle-shooting, just as a section is devoted to the gymnas- 
ium ; but the rather dreary waiting for one’s turn is a severe 
check to enjoyment. Where funds and space are ample 
the best plan is the one that we understand is to be introduced 
at Eton, by which every boy will pass through a period of 
instruction in rifle-shooting, while the usual games continue 
as before. 


Physica! Training. 


THE vote of the I.A.H.M. declining to refer proposals 

for a Federal College to a special general meeting— 
virtually to the executive of the Association—is a serious 
set-back to the movement. As the Associ- 
tion has been the originator and chief 
promoter of the scheme, this means post- 
ponement for at least another year. In spite of this check 
the Federation Committee have met and drawn up a draft 
constitution on the lines indicated in our last number. It 
ts to us astonishing that one practical measure towards 
attaining the objects aimed at has not been even broached— 


The 
Federal College. 


Mere musc- |: 


we mean the amalgamation of the Conference and the 
Association.. The distinction is purely a social one, and 
there is no reason why the Conference should not continue 
its existence as a year-end dining club. We would throw 
out another suggestion. Why should not the Head Masters, 
whether combined or in two bodies, follow the example of 
the N.U.T. and run a member or a brace of members? 
They would thus be able to speak with their enemies in 
the gate, Government Inspectors, Local Authorities, and 
Inland Revenue. And there can be little doubt on whom 
their first choice as a candidate would fall. What better 
spokesman could they find than the orator who pleaded the 
cause of federation before the Assistant Masters ? 


qo BE Medical Officer of the London County Council 

schools is doing a public service in calling further and 
urgent attention to the matter of teeth. Soft food and 
hurry are the two chief enemies to be com- 
bated. If, owing to the slushy nature of 
the nourishment, the teeth get little chance 
of active work, they remain undeveloped, and decay, just as 
an arm would do were it fastened to the body in such a way 
that the want of movement prevented the blood from bring- 
ing nourishment to the muscles. Life in towns, where we 
try our best to live up to the American standard of “ hustle,” 
has also much to answer for. Food, generally served in a 
pultaceous state, is swallowed without allowing the teeth to 
perform their proper function. Compare the agricultural 
labourer, who quietly and steadily munches his dry bread 
and cheese, with the town boy, who washes down unmunched 
bread with copious draughts of tea. There can be no doubt 
which of the two is better nourished, or which has the better 
teeth. Our forefathers, who rolled tiny sips of Madeira on 
their tongues until they had extracted all the flavour, were 
wiser than the modern who gulps down his whisky almost 
without tasting it. It is natural to eat and drink slowly, and 
to enjoy taste. Give achild—not overfed—a single lollipop, 
and it will eat slowly, and with evident enjoyment. Put a 
box of the same before it, and a desire to eat as many as 
possible before the box is taken away results in rapid 
swallowing, inefficient mastication, and indigestion. Bite!— 
Mr. Gladstone’s thirty-four bites—should be the parent’s 
constant cry at meal times. 


Teeth. 


[.9RP WILLIAM CECIL (Times, January 2) appeals 

to Churchmen to save the Christianity of the rising 
generation by returning a Unionist majority. The new 
Government, he assumes with good cause, 
intend to abolish tests for teachers. But, 
he added, if a teacher of religion does not 
satisfy the double test of knowledge and faith, his teaching 
must, to say the least, be inefficient. Did it never strike Lord 
William that his argument is double-edged? It is only to 
head teachers that the test now applies. It follows by his 
own showing that, under the present dispensation, four-fifths 
of the teachers of religion in Church schools are inefficient. 


Tests 
for Teachers. 


N the same column of the Zymes there is a letter from 
the Rev. C. Baumgarten, who poses as a Liberal and 

a Welshman. Unlike Lord W. Cecil, he is not satisfied 
A Clerical with the Act of 1902, and desires to see 
Faith-healer. it amended in a Liberal sense. The 
Government are hound to provide univers- 

ally religious teaching in accordance with the wishes of the 
several parents, and, if rates are still levied for the main- 
tenance of that ** moral master," undenominational religion, 
his Liberal principles will compel him to turn passive 
resister. There is no arguing with such individualism run 
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mad which masquerades as Liberalism, but we may suggest 
a parallel. The State provides medical inspectors, officers 
of health, Army and Navy doctors. By a parity of reason- 
ing it is bound to appoint homceopaths, faith-healers, and 
herbalists to suit the idiosyncrasies of its several subjects, 
and every Liberal should protest against "the intolerable 
burden " of allcpathy. 


WE noted at the time certain changes proposed by 

Mrs. Ussher in the Hibbert Journal for the improve- 
ment of religious teaching and worship in public schools, 
and it is instructive to know how far they 
commend themselves to the new Head 
Master of Eton. His reply, however, is 
mainly negative, and adds little to our information. He 
declines to take Mrs. Ussher seriously: she is discussing 
moral teaching, not religion, and to argue without a common 
basis would be a pastime “a dé/assement already provided 
by golf" Even her suggestions for the reform of public 
school worship cannot be entertained. ‘‘ They do not pre- 
tend to teach fidelity to the Church formularies, and there- 
fore cannot he acceptable to those parents and schoolmasters 
who regard this fidelity as an essential equipment in a 
Chnistian’s equipment.” ‘The proper meaning of worship 
in a school chapel is not the improvement of good conduct, 
but to pay honour to God.” The opposite view is set forth 
in * Almond of Loretto," reviewed in another column. 


Worship in 
Public Sohools. 


pee in the United States—railway accidents, 

fires, strikes, and charitable foundations—is on a 
larger scale, and we see, as through a magnifying glass, our 
own defects and virtues. '' Hazing” is the 
American equivalent of our “ ragging,” and 
Mr. A. Maurice Low, the Washington 
correspondent of the Aforning Post, reports from Kenyon 
College a case of ‘‘ hazing” which beggars all the brutalities 
of Woolwich and Sandhurst—now, let us hope,a thing of the 
past. The story in brief is that a student, as part of the 
Initiation into one of the secret societies known by Greek 
letters which are a characteristic feature of American under- 
graduate life, was left bound to the rails of a railway line, 
and mangled by a passing train—a special, for which the 
initiators had not calculated. Three years’ imprisonment 
with hard Jabour would not be too severe a sentence for 
such diabolical thoughtlessness ; but the worst feature of the 
case is that the College authorities sought to hush up the 
matter, and, when the coroner was not to be hoodwinked, 
to screen the offenders. Mr. Low reports brutalities almost 
as fiendish that have occurred at the Naval Academy, and 
tells us that a Bill was actually passed in Congress, and 
signed by President Roosevelt, reinstating cadets who had 
been expelled for “hazing,” in violation of the oath that 
every cadet has to take on entrance that he will not “ haze.” 
* Boys will be fiends” appears to be the American version 
of “ Boys will be boys.” 


Hazing. 


IR WILLIAM ANSON’S sentiments as President of 
the Association of Technical Institutions were admir- 

able, but, if we may say so without disrespect, too much 
like a copy book. “ Education does not 
consist of laboratories and a curriculum, 
but of teachers who can teach and students 
prepared to learn”; * The multiplication 
of subjects is a weariness of the flesh—* Non multa, sed 
multum '"; * The teacher must understand the technique 
of teaching”; * The one thing needful is a diffused belief 
in education.” Admirable headlines, but the virtue lies in 
the application, and we should have preferred to hear what 


Sir W. Anson 
speaks 
like a Copy Book. 


| 


the late Government had done for the training of teachers, 
for improving their status, for ridding students of the many- 
headed monster of examination. "There is more comfort in 
Mr. Lough's prophecy that ten years hence the Board of 
Education would be the chief spending Department of 
the State. 


HE first administrative act of the new Government has 
been to recall the minute for decreasing the grant for 
children under five in public elementary schools. This 
l decision, it is stated, involves a reconsider- 
'Chiidren : : : 
ünder Five: ation by the Board of the manner in which 
some measure of relief can best be afforded 
to those areas where the burden of the education rate is 
specially heavy. This is a welcome announcement. We 
protested at the time against the monstrous injustice of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD, writing in support of her 
son's candidature, denounces the forthcoming 
Education Acts Amendment Bill, so far as outlined by Mr. 
fiat Birrell, as “ grotesque in its injustice,” and 
and Fiction. has no doubt that the rent to be paid for 
Church schools will be “calculated in a 
vindictive spirit." She agrees with Mr. Lathbury in deeply re- 
gretting some of the provisions of the Act of 1902—to wit, the 
giving to the ratepayer the partial control and management of 
voluntary schools, We regret to find so distinguished a writer 
so utterly in disagreement with ourselves, and we are com- 
pelled to add that this praeiudicium does not show the sweet 
reasonableness that we should have looked for in a relative 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold, nor the sympathy with freedom 
of thought which we admired in “ Robert Elsmere” and 
his prototype, Mr. J. R. Green. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE report of the Principal of the Huddersfield Technical College 

IWS > . ore ee th - 

Huddersfield shows that the governors are carrying ge a 
Technical College. P'estions contained in Prof. Sadler's eport. 

In the past higher and more advanced work has 
been rendered difficult by the number of students who have been either 


too young or insufficiently prepared for the studies they wished to | 


pursue. With regard to the day school attached to the college, the 
governors decided to admit no fresh scholars. Consequently the first- 
year batch has already disappeared, and in the following session there 
will be no second-year. Scholars intending to become pupil-teachers 
are now educated at other schools in the town, and will not come to 
the college until the age of sixteen. With regard to the evening work 
similar changes have been made or are in process of being carried out. 
The evening continuation school that had been attached to the college 
has been discontinued. Students who are not qualified to take 
advantage of the special courses must gro to continuation schools estab- 
lished by the Education Committee. But the governors have 1m: 
stituted a preliminary technical course and a preliminary commercial 
course for students who have passed with credit through the higher 
standards of an elementary school or have attended one of the higher 
evening schools through the preceding winter. Freed from the dead 
weight of ill-prepared students, the work of the college ought to £o 
ahead gaily. 


WE learn from the minutes of the Central Education Committee of 
the Wiltshire County Council that the managers © 
one of the elementary schools in the county have 
been informed that, unless an asssurance is received, 
given by formal resolution of the managers, that in future no children 
will be taken to church during school hours, the Committee will con- 
sider the advisability of refusing to maintain the school, On the subject 
of the cost of training pupil-teachers the following important resolution 
was passed, in support of a similar resolution passed by the County 
Council of Somerset :— That the Board of Education and H. 

Treasury be informed that the Committee are of opinion that the present 
grants are inadequate for the instruction and training of rural pup! 


Wiltshire. 
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teachers, and also that the Committee are of opinion that it is desirable 
to mamtain the supply of teachers from the country in order that rural 
schools may be largely staffed by teachers drawn írom the country." 
In reference to the Marlborough Grammar School there is a proposal 
to reconstitute the governing body by adding five representative 
governors, to be appointed as follows :—two (both of whom shall be 
women) by the Wiltshire County Council ; one each by the Marlborough 
Technical Education Committee, the Pewsey Rural District Council, 
and the Ramsbury Rural District Council. 


THE Warwickshire Education Committee has issued a neat little 
Warwickshire. handbook, of a size convenient for the Councillor's 
Private Schools, Pocket, containing statistics of the higher and 
elementary education of the county, together with 
a summary of the work accomplished during the two ycars preceding 
publication. There is an interesting point as regards public schools 
for girls. Of these there appears to be a serious deficiency. The 
quickest, and, we may add, the cheapest, way of supplying this 
deficiency seemed to be to enter into relations with some of the private 
schools for girls already in existence. After inquiry and investigation 
it was decided to recognize provisionally the following schools :—the 
Collegiate School, Leamington ; the Convent of the Compassion, 
Olton ; The Laurels, Rugby; Arnold High School, Rugby; and 
Allerton High School, Sutton Coldfield. The importance of this step 
justifies us in giving the full list of the advantages extended to these 
private schools. They are: payment of school fees of pupils intending 
to become pupil-teachers; tenure at the schools of minor county 
scholarships ; tenure at the schools of pupils intending to become 
uncertificated teachers ; loans of books and other objects ; lectures on 
educational subjects: aid in instruction in physical exercises ; and 
“other assistance useful to the school, and within the power of the 
Authority to accord.” 


Ir has been clear from the first that a rate of 2d. in the £ for the 
Tho urposes of higher education would prove quite 
Twopenny Rate.  lisufhcient for Authorities that endeavoured to 

exercise fully their powers under the Act. Unless 
and until the Treasury can be induced to allow a much more generous 
contribution towards the cost of the preliminary training for teachers in 
public elementary schools, the greater part of the rate must go for that 
purpose, leaving comparatively little for the general' development of 
secondary and technical education, We do not think any one can 
accuse the Local Authorities of extravagance in the mattcr of higher 
education. Everywhere there are demands for more money for second- 
ary and technical schools. Certainly these, in comparison with the 
public elementary schools, are to some extent starved. It seems certain 
that the Local Government Board will soon have to deal with requests 
frum many parts of the country for permission to raise a higher rate. The 
county of Lancashire, in its estimates for the coming year, has already 
exceeded the limit by $d., and it has been decided to apply for power 
to increase the rate up to 3d. in the Z, in view of the fact that the 
cost of secondary education must go on increasing. 


Tur West Riding Education Committee has decided to take another 
step forward in the movement towards gaining full 
west RO control of the non-provided schools. ‘the follow- 
aud Non eos ing resolution has been carried :—** Inasmuch as th 
provided g carried : nasmuch as the 
Schools. managers of certain non- provided schools have thus 
far failed to carry out the reasenable requirements 
of the Local Education Authority relative to the repair or improve- 
ment of their schools, resolved that, in the continued failure of such 
managers to carry out such requirements, the Accommodation and 
Attendance Sub-committee be empowered to take the necessary steps 
for giving statutory notice of the intention to provide new schools and 
for the provision of new accommodation." Mr. C. D. Nicholson, who 
stated that he spoke as a friend of the non-provided schools, said that 
the managers had received reasonable notice and had had sufficient 
time to make the necessary alterations. He did not see that they 
had any excuse for delay, and, if they had been dissatisfied with the 
demands of the Education Committee, they could have appealed to the 
Board of Education. It was also stated at the meeting that the amount 
received by the schools in question from the State (in the form, we sup- 
pose, of building grants) was £59,426, and the amount reccived in 
voluntary subscriptions £127,790. 


THE Geographical Association’s Annual Report for 1905 states that 
‘the number of members is now 503-—an increase of over 50 on the last 
year. Several local branches have been formed. The organ of the 
Association, the Gregraphical Teacher, has grown in interest and 
arculation. The catalogue of lantern slides which the Diagram Com- 
pany were to have issued has been delayed, but a large number of view 
slides can be borrowed by members. 


A SCHEME OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 
FOR THREE YEARS. | 


By W. EDWARDS, M.A. 


Ts teaching of geography in England is too often 

thoroughly unsatisfactory. Great efforts are made to fill 
boys’ minds with dry-as-dust lists of names of capes, rivers, and 
counties, varied by the heights of mountains and statistics of 
population, Toe much importance is attached to unimportant 
details, general principles are neglected, and it is but rarely 
that any attempt is made to organize the work according to a 
progressive scheme. The fault in the last case rests often with 
the Local Syndicates and other examining bodies, and con- 
scientious teachers are compelled against their will to adopt 
with their senior boys schemes of work which do not form a 
suitable continuation of those followed in the case of juniors. 
Most examinations prescribe a special portion of the world as 
their geography subject, and it frequently happens that boys 
leave school with a fairly detailed knowledge of a few countries 
but with an appalling ignorance of geography in general. This 
evil could be remedied to some extent if an introductory course 
of general geography were followed in the lower school by boys 
who have not to be presented for any of those public examina- 
tions to which scheolboy flesh is heir. Those entering the 
junior school at nine or ten could work through a course lasting 
over three years before they undertook the special work required 
for any examination ; and, if two periods a week were allotted 
to geography, it would be possible to obtain a very fair found- 
ation of general knowledge on which the later special work 
might be based. 

Of the two hours a week available in the first year one migbt 
be devoted to teaching how to draw and read maps of England 
and the other to general physical geography. The first step in 
map drawing would be the construction of a plan of the class- 
room which should be drawn to scale, and this task will be 
rendered easier if the art master gives at the same time some 
lessons in drawing to scale with squared paper. The position 
of the tables and chairs should be indicated, and thus boys will 
get an idea of the meaning of a plan of a horizontal surface. 
By making plans of the walls an idea will be obtained of the 
use of a plan to represent a vertical surface, and this will make 
it easier for boys to understand the method of indicating moun- 
tains on a map. The plan of the class-room should be followed 
by plans of the school and playground and of the most important 
streets in the town. If a plan were also made to represent the 
journey from the home to the school, the value of this part of 
the work would be greatly increased, but it is obvious that this 
would be a difficult matter in the case of boys living at a distance. 
The starting point of geography will be the school. Then 
follow the home and the places between the home and the 
school. Maps of the immediate neighbourhood of the school 
might then be constructed, and, if relief maps of the district 
could be modelled in clay or plasticine, an excellent start would 
have been made. Such work postulates a sound knowledge of 
local geography on the part of the teacher, and by making the 
knowledge of the scholar the basis of the instruction it lays the 
soundest of foundations for future work. The Ordnance maps 
will be most useful at this stage, and it would be well to use 
both the map of the parish with a scale of twenty-five inches 
to the mile, and the map of the county with a scale of six inches 
to the mile. If the class-room has been drawn to a scale of 
one inch to a foot, the boys should have a fair idea of drawing 
to scale by the time the local map has been made. 

Ample opportunity will be afforded in this early part of the 
course of giving the boys certain standards of measurements to- 
which frequent reference might be made later. The width and 
height of the class-room, the length of the playground, the 
meaning of one mile, the distance from the railway station or 
general post office, the height of the nearest hill and the 
population of the town might be learned as occasion arose. 
The scholar's power of observation will have been exercised in 
the construction of these plans and his power of imagination 
will be used to understand the direction of local streams, the 
difference in size of the town and its neighbouring villages, the 
importance of rivers for commerce, the meaning of local place- 
names, and the reasons for the position of local industries. 

The next step in the course is the consideration of the county 
in which the school is situated, and this constitutes an import- 
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ant departure. Up to this time the subject has been mainly 
physical geography. With the county we get the beginning 
of political geography, and this involves the new conception 
of arbitrary division. In studying the county the leading 
features should be carefully considered, but it is most important 
that the clearness of the general picture should not be obscured 
by multiplicity of details. A competent observer states that 
the great attention given to the details of the canton sometimes 
prevents Swiss boys from gaining that sense of proportion 
which is so important in geography. The details selected for 
consideration must be typical, such as the general lie of the 
county, the importance of the chief rivers and mountains, the 
industries of the country districts, of the inland towns, of the 
seaports, the difference between industrial towns and cathedral 
cities, the importance of well known castles and abbeys. 

It will be impossible in studying the county to rely upon the 
child's own knowledge, as when local geography was studied, 
but frequent use must be made of the wall map, the atlas, and, 
above all, of the relief map of the county. The relief map 
must be used to supplement the wall map, and the judicious 
"use of both, following the previous training already indicated, 
should enable a boy to form a fairly accurate idea of the 
physical features of his native county, and should, at any rate, 
save him from the mistake of the luckless youngster who 
thought that mountains were * centipedes wriggling across the 
map. 

Map drawing is often of very little educational value. Boys 
are frequently required to draw a map as a preparation for a 
lesson in the geography of the country in question, and fre- 
‘quently the whole of the country has to be drawn. A good 
teacher requires no map until the subject has been thoroughly 
explained, and before drawing a map of the whole country the 
leading features should be drawn separately. The function 
‘of a map is to sum up details already given, to show the 
relation between the whole and the parts which have been 
already studied separately. * Map drawing should be a con- 
structive exercise and not mere copying." 

The lessons devoted to local geography and to the geo- 

graphy of the native county will afford opportunities for 
the exercise of the inductive method in making definitions. 
The system often adopted whereby the scholar learns by heart 
the definition before he has gained any knowledge of the thing 
defined is to be deprecated strongly. Boys should be encour- 
aged to make their own definitions, and the definitions 
generally accepted should be taught only after the ideas in- 
volved have been worked out by the boys themselves. The 
definition then comes, not as a statement of an unknown fact, 
but a the best form of expressing a truth already well under- 
'stood. 
. By the end of the second term of the first year the boys will 
have gained a fair knowledge of their own county, and in the 
* third attention should be directed to the geography of England 
and Wales, and the scholars’ outlook will be broadened by 
the consideration of a wider subject. But we must not lose 
sight of the wood for the trees, and the lists of capes and 
rivers, of counties and county towns which some of us learnt in 
our early days need not be inflicted on our more fortunate 
successors. 

The chief mountain chains, the most important rivers, the 
position of a few of the leading industries, will afford sufficient 
material for this term. But the teacher must remember that 
the great question of geography is not What? or Where? but 
^. Why? and the boys must be led to consider some of the simplest 

questions arising from physical features and local position, such 
as the part played by the Cambrian Hills in the struggle for 
- Welsh independence, the importance of the Thames, the 
reasons for the greatness of London, Liverpool, and Newcastle. 

The second hour devoted to geography in the first year 
should be used to give the boys general ideas as to the shape 
of the globe and the results of the movements of the Earth in 
causing day and night and the seasons; the atmosphere; 
forms of moisture ; the action of winds and ocean currents ; 
' the conditions that prevailed in the glacial and later prehistoric 
periods. This is not a difficult matter, and much may be done 
with the simplest apparatus. The use of a globe and a lighted 
candle in a darkened room will greatly help to explain the suc- 
cession of day and night owing to the diurnal motion of the 
' Earth. Evaporation and condensation may be illustrated by 
‘the drying of damp cloths and by the moisture running down 


placed upon an eminence. 


the window-panes in a hot room ; and the form may perform 
simple experiments such as the measurement and registration 
of the varying length of the shadow of a stick at noon for one, 
two, or three months, and the registration of the reading of a 
thermometer. ; 

The work in the first year will be mainly independent of text- 
books, and notes taken by the boys should render any text- 
book unnecessary. But an exception may be made in the case 
of * The Child's Geography," by Mr. Barrington Ward, pub- 
lished by George Bell & Sons, which will renderthe instruction 
in physical geography more efficient, and the use of appropriate 
books for reading is desirable. Messrs. Arnold & Co. publish 
a series of Local Geography Readers, which seem specially 
adapted for this work, and of these “ The Story of Yorkshire ” 
and * The Story of the North Country " deserve particular men- 
tion, although they are somewhat difficult for very small boys. 
Two or three books included in Stead's * Books for the Bairns” 
could be used to supplement the teaching of physical geography, 
such as “From January to December” and “A Story Book of 
Country Scenes,” and Miss J. B. Reynolds’s “ Word Pictures 
and Problems ” contains many excellent pictures. 

In the second year the lessons available should be devoted to a 
more detailed study of the British Isles, while the general geo- 
graphy of Europe may be made the subject of lessons in reading. 
The wider scope of the British Isles will admit of the consideration 
of the importance of place-names. The boys will be told that 
names ending in “chester,” * ham," or “by” indicate respective- 
ly Roman, Saxon, or Danish occupation. The syllable “dun” 
suggests that the nucleus of London was an old British fort 
In his book on “ The Scenery of 
Britain and the Causes to which it is due” Lord Avebury points 
out that no less than seventeen towns (like Winchester) are 
built on the sites of ancient fortifications, twelve (like Exmouth) 
at the mouths of rivers, twenty-five (like Bideford) at fords, and 
eight (like Tonbridge) near bridges. He therefore concludes 
* that our ancestors did not avail themselves of bridges until 
a comparatively recent period of our history.” Another inter- 
esting and instructive question is the connexion of certain 
industries with particular places, and the necessary explanation 
should be given where possible. The position of London is 
important, for it lies at the highest portion of the Thames that 
can be reached by ocean vessels and the lowest that can be 
bridged. Their proximity to the Continent led to the rise of 
the Cinque Ports, and the woollen industries of Norfolk owed 
much to their nearness to Flanders. The development of 
steam power accentuated that tendency to transfer the woollen 
trade from Norfolk to the West Riding which the restrictions of 
the Norwich guilds had started. Consideration should.also be 
given in this connexion to the water supply (for example, the 
importance of the hard water of Burton in the brewing of Bass’s 
ale) to the use of water power and water carriage ; to railway 
facilities, to the presence of minerals, the neighbourhood of a 
port, and the influence of physical features. 

The study of Europe will afford opportunities for considering 
differences of religion and forms of government ; differences of 
vegetation, industry and national characteristics due to differ- 
ences in climate. 

The limitation of time will prevent the teacher from devoting 
one hour a week to physical geography, but there will be ample 
opportunities of dealing with glacial action in the British Isles 
and Switzerland, with the effect of denudation, and with the 
action of the ocean on the coasts of Great Britain and Norway. 
A good teacher will not rely upon any text-book, but Geography 
Readers will be of great use and Messrs. Blackie's “ Europe? 
has been found of particular value. If the form library contains 
a judicious selection of the works of Jules Verne and Henty, the 
teacher's task will be rendered easier. 

If possible three periods a week should be devoted to 
geography in the third years course, and of these two 
should be given to a more detailed study of Europe and the 
third to the geography of the British Empire. This will enable 
the teacher to give a much broader treatment of the subject 
than was possible in the earlier stages, and some attempt should 
be made to deal with historical as well as geographical questions. 
Some idea may be given of diversity of national growth as 
shown by the examples of Creat Britain, 

Where freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent ; 


of France, with its premature centralization resulting in the 
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French Revolution ; of Germany, where the Mark of Branden- 
burg became the Kingdom of Prussia and the King of Prussia 
became Emperor of Germany; o Russia, still concerned with 
questions of land tenure, of feudal oppression, of peasant right, 
just as England was in medieval times. The consideration 
of the British. Empire will afford opportunities for referring to 
such early explorers as Drake and Raleigh, to great colonial 
governors, Warren Hastings, Dalhousie, and Grey ; to soldiers 
lke Wolfe and Clive. Some account might be given of the 
attempts of the French, Spaniards, Dutch, and Portuguese to 
found colonial empires, and the reasons for the great success 
of the British as colonists might be briefly considered. 

The study of the British Empire will lead to some knowledge 
of the continents in which our colonies are found, of ocean 
currents and tides and their influence on climate and commerce, 
of the formation of coral islands; and thus the knowledge 
of physical geography gained in the first two years will be 
extended. 

Other subjects which will arise from time to time are the 
religions of the World and the attitude of Great Britain to the 
religions of subject races ; the good fortune of Great Britain in 
securing coaling stations on the chief trade routes ; the import- 
ance of place names, Quebec and Montreal reminding us of the 
French occupation of Canada, Gibraltar recalling the Moorish 
conquest of Spain, Boston and New Plymouth with their 
association with the Pilgrim Fathers. 

" The Voyage of the Sunbeam" is an excellent reading book 
for boys at this stage, and it is not difficult to obtain a supply 
of books for the form library which afford, under the guise 
of travel and adventure, much useful inforination as to national 
habits and local customs. 

Oral instruction is the only means of teaching geography 
successfully to young boys, and an epitome of fresh information 
given by the teacher should be written on the blackboard and 
carefully copied into the note-book with which every boy should 
be provided. Maps, plans, and sketches should be drawn in 
these note-books rather than in special map-books, as by this 
means it is far easier for boys to grasp the idea of the unity of 
the subject. It is essential that all work so copied should be 
corrected by the teacher, and, if this practice were generally 
adopted, the writing and spelling in our lower forms would be 
greatly improved. [n imparting information the teacher must 
rely partly upon the intelligent “exploration " of the map, partly 
upon a rapid succession of questions and answers following a 
brief statement of new facts. Questions should be so framed 
as to compel thought and to appeal to the scholar's reasoning 
powers. Every answer, at any rate in the case of younger 
bovs, should consist of a complete sentence which must be 
something more than the rearrangement of the words of the 
question, and so must involve the exercise of the scholar's con- 
structive imagination. The greatest care must be taken to 
convey clear ideas, and for ths it is essential to limit the 
number of details. Many teachers make the mistake of 
" leading their pupils into the search for alluring details instead 
of teaching just enough facts for the purpose of clear and 
simple generalization." 


À NEGLECTED ASPECT OF COMPOSITION. 


LJ 


It has been said that English, though generally considered 
the easiest. subject, is in reality the most difficult one to teach 
as it should be taught. And composition after its early stages 
I$ the most difficult branch of Inglish. It is generally con- 
sidered that the subjects for composition should be objective 
rather than subjective ; that essays should be given on historical, 
literary, or scientific subjects. The chief aim of composition is 
looked upon as being to teach the logical arrangement of facts, 
and the best manner of expressing ideas: more attention is 
given to the style than the matter of an essay. All this is good 
in its way, and at thé proper period, but when the above aims 
have been achieved there is another aspect to the teaching of 
composition, which is too often neglected. 

“As it should be taught ” the aim of composition lessons, after 
the art of building up sentences and connecting them has been 
mastered, after the value of taking trouble over the form in 
wach ideas and facts are expressed has been appreciated—the 
aim should then be to arouse thought and imagination. The 


raison d'étre of composition for older pupils about to leave 
school has gone unless the exercise has ceased to be mechanical 
and grammatical, or even rhetorical, and has become a stimu- 
lating intellectual and ethical one. It its last stage, when the 
generally accepted ideas regarding composition have been 


- satisfied, the primary objects of the lesson should be, in ascend- 


ing order of importance, (a) to strengthen the power of ex- 
pression (of ideas, not facts) in writing, and, indirectly, in 
speech ; (4) to stimulate, and provide subjects for, the imagin- 
ation ; (c) to cause thought on various subjects which might 
otherwise never be considered, and therefore to give ideas. 

Some results of this teaching would be (a) to encourage in- 
dividuality, and to discourage the commonplace; (4) to bring 
about, through discussions, that friendly intercourse between 
teacher and pupil, so desirable, yet so often lacking. 

The chief faults in the usual system of treating composition 
lie in the subjects chosen, in the treatment of the subjects, and 
in the frequency of the exercises. A great many of the subjects 
given might be set as exercises in the history, English, or science 
lessons ; and any subject which can be studied from a book, 
and which requires the reproduction of facts mainly, such as 
the time-worn “ Travelling one hundred years ago and to-day,” 
fulfils none of the above objects. This kind of thing causes 
pupils to look upon an essay as something external to them- 
selves, 2s something to be “got up” instead of "thought 
out." 

With regard to the frequency of the exercise, at least three, 
if not four, lessons should elapse between each essay. The 
pupils need from one lesson to the next to think about, and 
discuss, the subject. The notes for the essay should be made 
out under the teacher's guidance, though not under his direc- 
tion. When the exercise has been written and corrected 
another lesson should be taken up in criticizing and discussing 
the work sent in. e The habit of giving the pupils an essay to 
write every lesson precludes thoughtful: expression or imagina- 
tion. | 

The choice of subjects should depend on what the pupils are, 
and should be such that the subjects touch the lives and in- 
terests and opinions of the class. The essay ought not to 
involve search in books or newspapers, but searchings of mind 
and heart. What has been gathered from outside is not what 
is wanted, but what has come from within. The great thing is 
to get the children's own personal private opinion. They have 
one ; for young people think far more than their elders think 
they do, but they are extraordinarily sensitive over their 
thoughts. It is a comparatively easy matter to teach the young 
idea how to grow, when it has once been wooed above ground. 
And the usual composition exercise, like the usual educational 
system, gives little opportunity, and less encouragement, to the 
expression of individuality. We are so much of a pattern 
nowadays that it is a positive relief to meet any one who is 
different from other people and is not afraid of showing it. 

The way in which the teacher treats the subject and the 
aspect of it which he presents to the pupils are no less im- 
portant than the subject itself. This treatment and aspect 


should be as negative as possible ; that is, it should eve verv™ 


little, and make way for the children to give of their own. Let 
them write anything at first so long as it istheirown. Let them 
feel that whatever they write will be appreciated and not 
ridiculed—that it will be read by a friendly critic. Of course 
faults in judgment and taste will appear, and, perhaps an excess 
of frankness : this gives the teacher his opportunity to guide 
and restrain. As inallother subjects, almost everything depends 
on the personality of the teacher. Young ideas, just above 
ground, are sensitive to the most delicate touch, and grow or 
shrivel up according to the cultivation given them. 

A great aid to the expression and cultivation of opinions is a 
kind of amateur debating society formed in a class, with the 
teacher as chairman. Let the pupils choose their own subjects 
—it 1s better to have, at first, slightly undesirable rather than 
undesired ones. Here again theteacher's guiding and restrain- 
ing hand can make itself felt later, but at the start very few 
pupils will speak, and those will only say a sentence or two. 
Under careful and sympathetic management the thing will 
grow, and serve many other purposes beyond aiding the com- 
position. It is not advisable to set the discussions as exercises 
—such a prospect will be sufficient to freeze any “genial 
current” of speech—but others suggested by the spoken dis- 
cussions might be written. The following were among many 
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chosen entirely by a class of the average age of fifteen :— 
(1) Should boys and girls mix freely together? (2) Is capital 
punishment justifiable? (3) If a person does a wrong thing, 
without knowing it is wrong, is he really doing wrong? 
Perhaps, if some such debates were held in all senior classes, 
the future men and women might find other subjects of con- 
versation besides cricket and blouses. 

The following are a few suggestions for essays on the lines 
indicated in this article:—/1) Autobiographies of inanimate 
objects such as a mirror, a pencil, a drop of water. These will 
be inane at first, but after seeing one or two examples many 
pupils will produce really good things. (2) An ideal school. If 
the real opinions of the writers can be obtained, the teacher 
may find many valuable unconscious hints. (3) Is it better to 
be a boy ora girl? (4) Descriptions of school friends without 
mentioning names. (5) Thedescription of an imaginary picture. 
This, causes alarm at first ; but, if some pupils are allowed to 
illustrate history or poems or to paint landscapes, others will 
imagine original pictures, which, in some cases, are of surprising 
merit. (6) The things most worth having—which essay in 
being criticized will give the teacher an opportunity of intro- 
ducing ideals. 

An ingenious teacher who really cares for the characters as 
well as the intellects of his pupils can find, with some little 
difficulty, subjects more suitable for his particular form. Some- 
thing depends on the kind of class, but most depends on the 
kind of teacher, and in default of something better, not obtain- 
able under our present curricula, the composition lesson can, in 
capable hands, become an influential medium for instilling ideas 
and ideals into our pupils. E. M. WHITE. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


At the Musée Pédagogique the courses that are to give professional 
training to first year candidates for the agrégation 


E socer (Sciences and Letters) have been begun. The 
sa aca peopled opening session, attended by one hundred and 


forty students, was presided over by M. Liard, 
Vice-rector of the Académie de Paris, M. Langlois, Director of the 
Musée Pédagogique, delivered the inaugural address, and commenced 
by recalling the arguments advanced by the supporters of. tradition 
against the new departure ; then in the second part of his discourse he 
explained why these objections had been overruled, why it had been 
deemed necessary to give professional training to future secondary 
teachers, and in what that preparation would consist. Let us endeavour 
to sum up this second part as briefly as may be. The theory contained 
in the maxim ** Magister non fit, sed nascitur," the theory of the teacher 
by the grace of God or by natural selection, is, said M. Langlois, on 
the whole sound. Aptitude for teaching is a natural gift. But so are 
all aptitudes, and notably that for conducting scientific investigations. 
Education, however, can and ought to assist Nature. Almost useless, 
if you will, for those who are specially gifted, it is indispensable to 
others, who form the majority. If it cannot do everything, or even 
much, it can nevertheless do something.  Vainly is it urged that the 
mere love of a subject will make a man a good teacher of it. The 
world abounds with learned men zealous for science, but notoriously 
unable to teach. Nor is it true that teachers learn to teach by teach- 
ing; more than one, for lack of warnings and preliminary exercises, 
has begun with blunders, and has continued in them from force of 
habit, The thesis laid down by the Prussian Minister of Public 
Instruction in 1864 is irrefutable: ‘Scientific culture, in whatever 
decree, is not the whole of the special preparation requisite for the 
work of a teacher in secondary schools.” 


Many persons, continued M. Langlois, strive for the office of a 
teacher in order that it may serve as a stepping- 
stone to other careers. Yet at least 80 per cent. of 
those who enter on it with vast hopes, and without 
any great vocation, will remain teachers, Something must be done for 
them—something more than has been done hitherto. But what is 
that something? It has appeared to the promoters of reform that the 
régime about to be established will triumph over traditional inertia and 
hostile prejudices only on two conditions. The first is, there must be 
no excess of zeal. Pedagogy may properly be introduced into the 
course of University studies for secondary teachers ; but not over much 
pedagogy—only those main lessons of it that cannot be neglected 
without injury. On the other hand, it is essential to inspire a clear 
consciousness of the services that a habit of scientific reflection on the 


Two Conditions of 
Success. 


problems of education can render, and a sense of the ends and the 
dignity of the scholastic profession. The second condition of success is 
that both the speculative interest and the practical utility of instruction in 
pedagogy should be evident to the student. It will profit him little if 
he regards the subject as only one piece of drudgery more, There 
must be none of the pedagogy that has always discredited the science to 
finer minds —the pedagogy full of truisms, childish nonsense, and stale 
scraps of philosophy, psychology, and ethics. 


M. Langlois proceeded to set forth what was contemplated. Cand- 
idates for masterships in secondary schools are to 
hod eing — be initiated into those prolessignal questions of 
which it is not proper for them to remain ignorant. 
This is to be done by means of the practical training of probationers, by 
means of a special Course and of supplementary lectures. — The train- 
ing for probationers will not be organized for some months. The 
Course will review the history of secondary education in such a way as 
to explain the present through its origins. The four sets of lectures 
parallel to the Course proper will treat of : (1) psychology as applied to 
education ; (2) hygiene: (3) school law and administration ; (4) pro- 
blems of secondary education abroad. 


So has a most important reform been begun in France. The 
ue practical training for probationers, which is to be 
Practical Training. arranged in the course of this year, is particularly 
interesting. The students will be divided into 
groups, according to the agrégation at which they are aiming. Each 
group will receive from eminent teachers brief theoretic instructions as 
to the methods of the discipline selected ; then, as soon as possible, 
the students will pass to practice. First they will pay visits to a 
primary school and observe how collective teaching proceeds. After- 
wards they will be attached in sets of three or four to the most ex- 
perienced teachers in the /yeces of Paris. These teachers will initiate 
them into class teaching, and, once a week, will show the reasons of the 
methods that they themselves adopt. The period of trial for proba- 
tioners will vary in duration according to the subject or subjects that 
they are ambitious of teaching. 


. ** [t seems to me," said Prof. Sir John Seeley more than thirty years 
ago, “that the schoolmaster generally confines 
himself to studying methods and processes of teach- 
ing, and neglects the more important question : What 
should be taught?” We never knew the secondary teacher in England 
give undue attention either to the methods or to the matter of instruc: 
tion; just as an army officered mainly with sea captains would occupy 
itself little with military. strategy or cavalry manccuvres. In 
France the matter of instruction was the subject of the reform of 1902; 
now the secondary teacher is called on to study the methods. As our 
readers will know, we are watching the effects of the earlier movement 
with curiosity. The latest statistics that have been compiled point to 
the gradual extinction of Section A (Latin and Greek). We will not 
trouble ourselves and others with figures, but say simply that, both in 
Paris and in the departments, the tendency to desert it is strikingly 
marked. Public favour, which lately inclined towards C, now runs 
rather towards B (Latin and modern languages). The reservation of 
Greek for an dlite is proving, as we anticipated, deadly to it. rhe 
Latinless Section D still enjoys considerable popularity. 
With respect to this new movement, which has the adequate training 
De of secondary teachers for its object, we need hardly 
ath of ü NN Ur ME MS hy. 
M. Rambaud. say that we regard it with interest and sympathy 
But enough about reforms. Let us end this note 
with an expression of regret for the death of M. Rambaud, Member of 
the Institute, and once Minister of Pullic Instruction, Ife rendered 
in his day good service to the cauke of education ; moreover, he will be 
known to students of history. lle wrote the ** Histoire de la Civilisa- 
tion francaise,” and was joint editor with M. Lavisse of the great 
** Histoire générale du IV* siecle à nos jours." Many French teachers 
will long retain a kindly memory of him. 


Tendencies. 


GERMANY. 


That Latin and Greek composition will be deposed from its supreme 
place in English education is not probable, so long 
as Universities and schools hold out their rich 
rewards of scholarship and prize for attainment 1n 
it. Nor would we deny that the practice of it yields profit and delight 
to many. But education has to consider not absolute, but comparative, 
values ; and it might be well if some authoritative body—let us say the 
Head Masters’ Conference—would set itself seriously to determine 
what would be the general effect on education in England if the time 
devoted to classical composition were given over to natural science. 
Abroad, be it for good or evil, the tendency of the day is unmistakable : 
it is to give a fuller recognition to mathematics and science at the 
expense of literary and linguistic studies. An interesting report of a 
Committee connected with last year's JVatuzforscherversammlutg al 
Meran has lately been issued. It gives adherence to three general 


The 
Modern Tendency. 
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principles :—(1) That education in higher schools ought not to be one- 
sided, not exclusively based either on languages and history or on 
mathematics and natural science. (2) That mathematics and science 
are educational instruments of no less worth than languages. (3) That 
parity of right should be universally accorded to the three higher 
schools. To the statement of principles particular recommendations 
are appended. In mathematics no addition to the number of hours is 
required ; but the curriculum should be freed from worthless special 
studies in order that room may be won for education to functional 
thinking (* Erziehung zum funktionalen Denken"). In the Aea/- 
gynnastum mathematics should part with time to science, especially 
to biology ; so that boys may get at least the minimum of scientific 
knowledge that is necessary for the understanding of modern life. 
The Gymnasium, too, should acknowledge the claims of biological 
studies; to mathematics it should allot as many hours as does the 
Kealgymnastum. Physics ought to be treated not as mathematical, 
but as natural, science. The subject should be pursued in such a way 
as to bring out the general method of winning knowledge in the domain 
of the experimental sciences. Moreover, the learner must not merely 
see experiments done: he must be trained to perform experiments 
himself and to make his own observations. And, **side by side with 
physics, chemistry and the biological sciences must receive a full 
measure of regard in the time-tables of all higher schools, as being 
subjects essential to the comprehension of modern culture. Chemistry 
is the fundamental science of the substances which compose the world 
about us. Biology, so progressive in the last fifty years, is the science 
of life, of the phenomena, laws, and history of the organic world—a 
science including man himself as an integral element, and awakening 
human interest in the most various ways. To open a road to the 
understanding of the relations of world and man, and at the same time 
to exercise the faculties of observation upon the concrete forms of 
Nature, seem to the Committee to be indispensable additions to the 
task of the higher school, which hitherto has cultivated in undue 


inia abstract matters of instruction, such as languages and 
story. 


All over Europe the same pleas are being urged in some form or 
other. Of course, it is to be dreaded that too large 
a concession may be made to the utilitarian school 
in education. 1f we put secondary education under 
popular control, we may end, if we are not careful, in finding it all 
“bills of parcels,” typewriting, and commercial French. Literature 
Must always occupy a foremost place in any wise scheme of education. 
But the world is changing about us. Modern science is making its 
influence felt even in literature. If our boys concentrate their attention 
on longs and shorts, they will soon be unable to understand the best that 
men are thinking and saying about them. And it must be remembered 
that the science gaininz ground in German schools is, as we have before 
shown, science regarded as an insttument of education, and not science 
as the slave of commerce. If our schools ever cease to be places of 
education and become vestibules to the shop, we shall have to abandon 


our wide realm to the nations that can train citizens to be capable of 
empire, 


A Danger 
to be feared, 


UNITED STATES. 


The evening school, that useful supplement of the primary school 
and antidote to the baneful education of the streets, 
Evening Schools. seems to prosper unusually wellin America. Thus 
the Brooklyn Evening Trade School was thronged 
last year, so that the pupils had to be put on ** part time." There are, 
moreover, some twelve hundred young men and women still waiting 
for admission, The Evening High School and the Evening Elementary 
School are both reported to be full. In like manner, at Philadelphia 
the-evening schools are steadily growing in popularity. The ages of 
the pupils that attend them vary in a remarkable degree. The average 
age Is twenty years, but a large number of students are between thirty 
and forty ; 411 are between forty and fifty ; whilst 88 have actually 
exceeded half a century of life. In the foreign quarters of the town 
whole families, even to the grandfather and grandmother, spend their 
evenings in getting the rudiments of an English education. Many 
teachers have learned Italian in order to give instruction to the numer- 
ous Italian Settlers. So dees the school perform its mission to render 
it American people as homogeneous as may be. So it is proved that, 
ut € evening school will consider the wants of those about it, no com- 
pulsion of law is required to fill it. 


Much has been said and written in England about Rhodes Scholars ; 
About and we ourselves would fain say something more. 
Rhodes Scholars, But we are concerned here chiefly with the reporting 
: of American opinions and news. It isan American 
authority from which comes the statement that in 1904 five States or 
he Roe failed to qualify a candidate for a Rhodes Scholarship on 
Sta ie A aa standard, while no fewer than ten failed in 1905. The 
Nes ailing in 1905 were Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Montana, 
eyada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, Utah, and Wyoming. 


There is much talk in the United States just now of music, and of 
the ** new muscular education." The latter consists, 
so far as we are able to understand, in teaching 
comprehension of music by actual hearing. The 
pianola has been introduced into several normal schools, where teachers 
can acquire through this instrument some knowledge of the treasures. of 
music with a view to imparting that knowledge subsequently to their 
pupils. Again, Harvard has entered into what are called ** reciprocal 
relations" with the New England Conservatory of Music, courses 
pursued at the Conservatory. being counted for the University degrees 
and University lectures being open to students of the Conservatory. 
Lastly, the two lady members of the Chicago Board of Education are 
advocating an extended use of music in the public schools as a corrective 
to the greediness, the frantic rushing and pushing, and the depravity 
of city life. Of the benign influences of music we are fully convinced ; 
the pianola, however, must stand on its own merits, not on any recom- 
mendation from us. | 


Music. 


ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 


The Education Report to June 30, 1905, shows that the year was 
The occupied mainly with the endeavour to bring 
Conoordat. educational facilities within the reach of children 
living outside of the towns, and with the general 
organization of the Education Department. [t deals, moreover, with. 
two matters as to which our readers will desire fuller information than 
the newspapers supplied. The first of these is the concordat. To- 
wards the end of 1903 the Dutch Reformed Church, after its failure to. 
obtain certain concessions for which it had been negotiating since the 
declaration. of peace, decided to start its own schools, and a con- 
siderable number of such schools were opened throughout the Colony 
during the following year. This unfortunate division was put an end’ 
to in March, 1905, when a conference of representative men arrived at 
terms of settlement. Under the agreement reached the general super- 
vision of education in each district —which it was decided should be 
as large as possible—is to be placed in the hands of a School. Com- 
mittee, the bare majority of which will be elected by the public, and’ 
the rest nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. Education at all: 
schools, with the exception of three high schools, will be free, and each 
School Committee will for the first time since the war be responsible 
for a local contribution towards the cost of education, the amount of 
the contribution to be meantime only one-sixth of the total expenditure. 
School Committecs will, subject to certain conditions, have the right 
of nominating teachers for vacancies, but all appointments and. dis- 
missals rest with the Lieutenant-Governor. It was also agreed to 
introduce compulsory education subject to certain limitations as regards 
age, health, and school supply. 


A later conference succeeded in removing the religious difficulties that 
had arisen in connexion with the schools. The 
Religious : ! . : 
Instruction clause in the Ordinance of 1903 to which exception 
was taken was one which permitted alternative 
religious instruction of a dogmatic character to be given by ministers of 
religion to the children of their own faith during the school hours usually 
set apart for the teaching of Bible history. — All the religious denomina- 
tions, with the exception of the Anglicans, Roman Catholics, and Jews, 
objected to this clause, and the Evangelical Church Union, which 
includes the Dutch Reformed Church, urged that religious instruction 
in schools should be limited to undogmatic Bible history, to be given 
exclusively by the teachers. But again a meeting and discussion 
resulted in an arrangement satisfactory to all parties. It was decided 
that schools should be opened by the repetition of the Lord's Prayer, 
and by the teaching of Bible history according to an approved hand- 
book, such instrection to be given by the teachers immediately 
before or immediately after the secular work of the school. 

This provision met the views of the so-called Free Churches. Those 
who desired the right of entry were met by a provision that for an 
hour on one day in each week clergymen should have the right, at the 
request of parents, to get the usc of school premises for the giving of 
detinite dogmatic instruction to the children of their own faith 
immediately after the secular work. In order that children might not 
come to this lesson fatigued at the end of the ordinary day's work, it 
was provided that the usual Bible lesson on that day should be omitted 
and the afternoon session of the school shortened by the time thus 
saved. The views of the secularists were met by a conscience clause 
which enables parents to withdraw their children from the school 
altogether during the time set apart for Bible history, 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 
Cicero: De Amicitia. Edited by J. S. Reid, Litt.D. 
Latin Texts.) 6d. net. 
The Religion of Numa, and other Essays on the Religion of Ancient 
Rome. Jesse Benedict Carter. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 


(Blackie's 


Philips’ Scripture Atlas. 


A Drawing Scheme for Country Schools. 


. Scenes from Old Playbooks. 
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Cicero: Pro Lege Manilia. 
Son, 2s. 

The Tutorial History of Rome. Allcroft and Masom. Third Edition. 
W. B. Clive, 3s. 6d. [This edition has been revised and, in part, 
rewritten by J. F. Stout.] 

ema Latin Writing. Clara B. Jordan. 
I dol. 

The Captivi of Plautus. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 

_ by Rev. J. Henson, M.A. Biackie & Son, 2s. 

Outlines of Roman History. Dr. H. F. Pelham. 
Rivingtons, 6s. 

Vergil : (1) Select Eclogues, (2) Selections from the Georgics. Edited, 
with Introduction, Vocabulary, and Appendix, by J. C. Stobart, 
M.A. Edward Arnold, each 8d. 

Caesar in Britain. Edited, with Introduction and Vocabulary, by 

J. F. Dobson, M.A. Edward Arnold, 8d. 

Cicero: Pro Archia. Edited, with Introduction and Vocabulary, by 
Margaret Brock. Edward Arnold, 8d. 

A Latin Vocabulary for Junior Forms. Compiled by A. C. Price, 
M.A., and C. Norwood, M.A. Blackie S& Son, 4d. 

Divinity. 
“The Book of Exodus. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. 
F. Marshall, M.A. George Gill & Sons. is. 6d. 
A series of 16 coloured plates, containing 
over 30 Maps and Plans illustrating the Old and New Testaments. 


With an Index of Scriptural Names and their modern identifica- 
tions. Is. 


W. J. Woodhouse, M.A. Blackie & 


American Book Co., 


Fourth Edition. 


Drawing. 


Albert E. D. Lowden. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 25. 6d. 


English. 


Arranged as an Introduction to Shake- 
speare. Percy Simpson, M.A. Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. 

Livy : Hannibal in Italy (Holland’s translation). Edited by Dr. Rouse. 
Blackie & Son. 6d. 

Sound and Hhythm. W. Edmunds. 
2s. 6d. net. 

A Primer of Essentials in Grammar and Rhetoric. 
American Book Co. 25 cents. 
Thirty More Famous Stories Retold. 

Book Co. 5o cents. 

Ballads, Ancient and Modern. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by Oliphant Smeaton, M.A. J. M. Dent & Co., 1s. net. 

‘Scott’s ** Kenilworth,” ** The Last of the Mohicans,” ** Oliver Twist." 
T. Nelson S& Sons. 6d. each. 

‘The Function of Words: a Guide to Analysis and Parsing. M. C. 
Carman, B.A. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 28s. (Composed for 
the Khedivieh School, Cairo. It deals as much with form as with 
function. ] 

Chaucer’s The Squiere’s Tale. With Introduction and Notes by 
Arthur D. Innes, M.A. Blackie & Son, 2d. 

Blackie’s English School Texts. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
6d. each.—The Embassy to the Great Mogul; A Sojourn at 
Lha-ssa ; Sintram and His Companions; The Voyage of Captain 
James; Prescotts Conquest of Peru ; The Siege of Jerusalem ; 
The Adventures of Montiuc ; Travels of Capt. John Smith. 

Scott's Old Mortality. With Introduction and Notes. Afacmillan 
& Co., 2s. 6d. 

Macbeth ; The Taming of the Shrew. (The Red Letter Shakespeare.) 
Edited by E. K. Chambers. Brackie & Son, 1s. 6d. each, net. 

Scott's Ivanhoe. Abridged and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by Fanny Johnson. Macmillan & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Blackie's Standard Dictionary. 2s. net. 

Charles Lamb's Last Essays of Elia. (The Red Letter Library.) With 
- Introduction by Augustine Birrell. Blackie & Son, 2s. 6d. net. 

Bcott's Kenilworth. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Oliphant Smeaton, M.A. J. M. Dent & Co., 2s. 


Geography. 
The World of To-day: a Survey of the Lands and Peoples of the 


Bailliére, Tindall, & Cox. 
Marictta Knight. 


James Baldwin. American 


Globe as seen in Travel and Commerce. Vol. IV. A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff. Gresham Publishing Co. 
History. 
The Making of Europe. (Jack's Concentric Histories.) 1s. 8d. 


Our Island's Story :— Britain in the Making. 
tories.) Is. 3d. 

Essentials in Mediæval and Modern History. S. B. Harding, Ph.D., 
and A. B. Hart, LL.D. American Poot Co., 1 dol. 50 cents. 

A School History of Middlesex, including London. V.G. Plarr, M.A., 
and F. W. Walton, M.A. With 45 Lilustrations. Methuen & Co., 
Is. 6d. [Plentifully illustrated with old wood-cuts and engravings. ] 

The Story of our Native Land and Empire. (Blackie’s Complete 
History Readers, Book VI.) 1s. 6d. 


(Continued on page 118.) 


(Jack's Concentric Ilis- 


The following works on the Theory and Practice of Eiucation have been 
revised and are brought up to the most modern requirement. Chapters 
on Nature Study, Physical Training, and Student Teacher Preparation 
have been added. 


1. COWHAM'8 PRINCIPLES OF ORAL TEACHING AND MENTAL 
TRAINING. New Edition, with added Chapter on '* Nature Study.” Price 


3s. 6d. 

“With admirable skill, Mr. Cowham has epitomized the results of his long experi- 

ence. The method is based on the scientific principles of psychology and ilice 

with which the author shows himself thoroughly acquainted ; and the ability with 
which these principles are applied to practical class teaching is perhaps the most 
striking feature of the book iu aita The hand of the skilled teacher is visible on 
almost every page . . . . The best book of its kind for students in training."—7/e 

Journal of Education. 

2. COWHAM'8 NEW SCHOOL METHOD. Price 48. 6d. In this work 
the most approved methods of teaching the ordinary subjects of instruction are 
iiid S xpounded, especial care being taken to make clear the reasons for each 
method. 

The Educational Times writes: “Mr. Cowham's excellent ‘School Method.’ 
The use of this book by those who are beginning educational work in secondary 
schools will save an infinite amount of time, energy, and temper." 

3. SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, HYGIENE, AND DISCIPLINE 
(Elements of Ethics). New Edition. Price 38. 6d. A complete and 

fully illustrated guide to the practical Equipment and Management of a 

thoroughly well-disciplined and healthy «chool. 

GRAPHIC LESSONS IN PHYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL 

GEOGRAPHY. Price 4&. 6d. Fully illustrated Model Lessons on the Form 

and Motions of the Eartb, Seasons, Tides, Eclipses, Winds, Currents, Latitude 

and Longitude, &c. 

*! Exceedingly well done."— The Journal of Education. 

5. COWHAM'8 MANUAL OF WRITING. Price 18. Supplementary 
Exercise Book, price 9d. A complete preparation for the Practice and 
Teaching of Writing. 

6. FRACTIONS AT A GLANCE. Price 28. 6d. A Chart designed to make 
the Teaching of Fractions both intelligible and interesting. 

7. COWHAM'8 SCHOOL JOURNEY. Price 28. Gd. Three School 
Journeys fully illustrated by Maps, Plans, Sections, and Photographs. A form 
of NATURE STUDY. 

Prof. SEELEY in School World writes: ‘An excellent record of what has been 

done in a school outing.” 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL BOOK DEPOT, HORSEFERRY ROAD, S.W. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Ltd. 


LIST OF MRS. J. G. FRAZER'S 


Cambridge Phonographic Records. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


FRENCH SERIES. 
Spoken by L CHOUVILLE, Bach. és L. (Caen). 


Fables (ninetcen) of La Fontaine. 12 Records. 

Twelve Passages for Dictation from the La Fontaine Series. 
24 Records (2 Records for each Dictation). 

Scenes from Moliere. 12 Records. 

Readings for Beginners from “Scenes of Child Life” (Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.). 12 Records. 

Readings from Classical French Prose (Advanced). 

French Poems—La Marseillaise, La Jeune Captive, &c. 

Phonetic Exercises upon the Simple Yowels. 6 Records. 


Sung by L. VON CLEHN, M.A, (Cambridge). 
French Nursery Songs. 12 Records. 


GERMAN SERIES. 
Spoken by K. BREUL, Litt.D., Reader in Cermanic (Cambridge). 
Difficult German Sounds and Words. 2 Records. 
Passages in Prose and Verse from Fontane, Freytag, Geibel, 
Gellert, Goethe, Heine, Lessing, Schiller, Uhland, &c. 
34 Records. 
PAMPHLETS intended for class distribution, containing the printed 
words of the Records, are issued. 


In active preparation. 


LATIN AND GREEK SERIES. 

Spoken by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. (Camb.), Head Master of the Perse School. 
Cambridge; J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge; and A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

ENGLISH SERIES. 

Spoken by Mr. F. R. BENSON (Shakespearean Actor); the Rev. S. A. 
DONALOSON, M.A., Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge; and H. C. 
WYLD, M.A. (Oxford), Professor of English in the University of Liverpool. 

For Prospeztus giving full particulars of cach series, apply to the Publishers. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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[S YOUR PENGGILA 


i):KOHTNOOP 


OR ONLYANIMITATION 


There are no better pencils made than 
L. & C. Hardtmuth's Koh-i-Noor Pencils. 
Many manufacturers have tried to 
equal this wonderful Pencil--and have 
failed. The merit lies in the lead, in the 
selected wood, and in the workmanship. 
Using a Koh-i-Noor is like drawing silk 
over paper—so smooth. 


Koh-i-Noor Pencils are one price ever¥where— 


4d. each or 3s. 6d. for one dozen. Of Stationers, 
Photographic Dealers, and Artists Colourmen, 
Dainty Booklet on Pencils post free from L.& ex 
HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 


O TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS.—Suitable selection 
PARCELS OF MUSIC to value of one guinea, sent on approval on con- 
dition that at least one third of value of parcel is kept. Returns and settlement at 
tbe end of the term. Catalogue gratis. 
WICKINS' RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR. Price 2s. 6d. each net, post free. 
* Marvel of simplicity and thorougbness."—ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
WICKINS' RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
" Best popular violin school before the public."—ArrRD GIBSON. 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond Street, London, W. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF-PRICES! 
NEW BOOKS AT 25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT! 
Books for Oxford and Cambridge Local, College of Preceptors, and all other 
Examinations supplied. 

State wants, send for List. Books sent on approval. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. Good Prices given. 
W. H. FOYLE, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


(2 minutes from Trafalgar Square.) 


Convince 


Yourself 
By a Trial that 
HARBUTT'S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—Tux Best AND SarEST SCHOOL 

MoneLLiNG MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 

to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 

WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


uA» a pmumcsmuEe 


JOSEPH 


m 

a-] 
m 
ot 


LULU UMA 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY FOR SCHOOL USE. 


Special attention has been given by Joskgru GitLotT's to 
the manufacture of School Pens. The result has been the 
production of a Special Class of Pens, which exactly meet the 
varied needs of Educational Work. JosgrH GiLLoTT's PENs 
are consistently Excellent, Economical, and Durable, and 
give Satisfaction for every writing purpose 

In Sixpenny and Gross Boxes, of Stationers, &c. Sample 

Card of Echo Pens FREE on receipt of Penny Stamp for 
| postage and address. Sample Box of Thirty Pens assorted 
for testing. Seven Stamps.—JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
(Dept. 23), 37 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, EC. 


"Wji3d'""l yy 29 onanan nnn 


MeL LEE BE MEET EEL EAU INTELLIGET ETT 


TESTED AND FOUND RELIABLE. 


100,000 Tins Sold to the 
London School Board. 


ORIGINAL BLUE-BLACK 
COLOURS Fon BRUSHWORK. 


Horles Snow White for Brusbwork 
and Water-Colour Painting. 


F. HORLE 6 CO, 


HARPENDEN, HBRTS. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises.. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved, Price One Shilling. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


By FRANOIS STORR, B.A. Camb. 


Extract from Author's Prcface. —At the request of several’ 
Masters and Mistresses who have used the Hints with their classes, 
I have added an Appendix with easier examples. In them more 


| French words are supplied, and more references are given to the 


rules which they illustrate. The method of pitfalls is rightly dis- 
credited, and it is generally allowed to be a more fruitful discipline 
to prevent a pupil from making blunders than to rap him over the 
knucklesfor making them. Even with the references the happy-go- 
lucky boy and the cocksure boy will both be caught tripping. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


"LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE,” 


wee Organ of the Phonetic Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 
- VIETOR ; : Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
eer French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internatio 
ystem of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 28. tod. : 
ubscriptions are also received by Dr. R. J. LLovp, 49A Grove Street, Liverpool, 
and by Dr. A. T. Baker, University College, Sheffield. 


Apply FONETIK, Bouz-LA-REINE, FRANCE. 


Now Ready. 
SIXTY-FIRST EDITION, PRICE 29. 
The Child’s Guide to Knowledge. 
a BY A LADY. 
The Original and Authorized Edition brought down to the present time. i 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ltd, 
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L 
Symbolic Logic an4 its. E Hugh MacColl, B.A. JonRSEdas 
& Co., 4s. 6d. net. 
Mathematics. 
A New Trigonometry for Beginners. R. F. D’Arcy, M.A. 
Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d. 

The Elements of Geometry in Theory and Practice. A. E. Pier- 
int, B.Sc. Part I. Longmans, 2s. (The subject matter of 
uclid I. 1-34 treated on the new method.] 

An Elementary Text- Book of Theoretical Mechanics. G. A. 

Merrill, B.S. American Book Co., 1 dol. Socents. 
Geometry, Theoretical and Practical, Part I. W. P. Workman, M.A., 
and A. G. Cracknell, M.A. (University Tutorial Series.) W. B. 


|. Cii. 3s. Od. 
À Preliminary Course in Differential and Integral Calculus. A. II. 
Angus, B.Sc. Longmans, 2s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous. 
‘The Problems of Philosophy. Harald HófRling. Translated by Galen 
M. Fisher. Macmillan & Co., 4s. 6d. 
Calverley’s Verses and Translations. (The Red Letter Library.) With 
Introduction by Owen Seaman. SBlaskte & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 
Practical Précis Writing and Indexing. J. Blake Harrold. Aeiklejohn 
& Holden, 2s. 6d. net. 

“The Law of International Copyright. With Special Sections of the 
Colonies and the United States of America. ^Dr. William Briggs. 
Stevens &» Haynes. 12s. 


Modern Lancuages. 
Jean Sbogar (Charles Nodier). Edited by D. LI. 
Clarendon Press, 25. 
A First Year’s French Book on the Oral Method. A. H. Smith, M.A. 


Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. 
Dumas: Excursions sur les Bords du Rhin. Edited by Theodore 
Albert M. Hyamson. 


Henckels. American Book Co., 40 cents. 

'A Dictionary of Artists and Art Terms. 
(Routledges Miniature Reference Library.) Is. net. 

La Main enchantée. Edited by H. H. Horton, B.A. (Blackie’s 
Little French Classics.) 6d. 

La Chanson de Roland. Recontée pour les Enfants, par S. Barlet et 
L. Duchemin. (Blackie’s Little French Classics. ) ey 

"Grammaire Francaise élémentaire. W. M. Poole, M.A Án 


Murray, 2s. 6d. [A grammar in French fer pupils up to i jos 
of fourteen or fifteen, with exercises.] 


Savory, B.A. 


Flores de España. Nine Selected Stories, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by C. Fontaine, B. és L. American Book Co., 45 cents. 

Elements of German Grammar. T. H. Jappe. American Book Co., 
60 cents. 

Stories from Grimm. Edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. With 
Illustrations. Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. [A prettily illustrated 
and well annotated edition of the famous stories. ] 

Fables Choisies de La Fontaine. Edited by W. G. Ilartog, B.A. 
With Illustrations. Aivingtons, 1s. [Notes in French to twenty- 
four fables, with the usual seedszdra. | 

Exercices de Grammaire Française. J. G. Anderson, B.A. Methuen 
& Co., 1s. 6d. [A good collection of classified snc the 

. proper form of noun, verh, &c., to be supplied by the pupil. ] 


Histoire dun Homme «du Peuple (Erckmann-Chatrian). Edited by 
R. E. A. Chessex, B. A. Clarendon / ress, 3s. 
Official Publications. 
Reports from University Colleges to the Board of Education. Wyman 


& Sons, IS. 

| Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for the year ending 
June 30, 1904. Government Printing Office, Washington. 

Examination Papers for the Local Examinations, December, 1905. 
Cambridge University Press, 2s. 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Yearbook, 1906. 4. & C. Black, 18. nct. 

Who's A. & C. Black, 78. 6d. net. e 

Who's Who Yearbook, 1906. A. & C. Black, 1s. net. 

The Englishwoman's Yearbook and Directory, 1906. Edited by Emily 
Janes. A. & C. Black, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Cambridge. Yearbook and Directory, 1906. Sonnenschein, Ss. 
net. [A complete list of graduates, with degrees, &c., and present 
addresses ; contains, on a rough calculation, 8,500 names. ] 

The Oxford Yearbook and Directory, 1906. Swan Sonnenschein &° 
Co., §s. net. (Companion volume ; has some 600 names less than 
the sister Univ ersity. ] 

Pedagogics. 

Black-Board and Free-Arm Drawing. An Illustrated and Systematic 

Mp i Vega H. II. Stephens, A.C.P. Blackie & Son, 


s. 6d. n 
My Schools and Schoolmasters. Hugh Miller. George A. Morton, 
3s. 6d. [Has a Portrait and brief Biographical Introduction by 
W. M. Mackenzie.] 
The Teaching of Modern Languages, with special reference to big 
Towns  Cloudesley Brereton, M.A. Blackie & Son. 


Gro. M. HAMMER & CO., Ld. 


370 STRAND, LONDON, 


Actual Manufacturers of 
EWERY description of 


** Louise" Desk, with Sliding Top. 
CATALOGUES 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Fittings for Technical Schools, Laboratories, Churches, &c. 


MANUFAOTACTORIBS: 
Bermondsey, S.B.,and Guildford, Surrey. 


** Hygienic” Desk. Desk, Seat, and Back Adjustable to suit each Pupil. 
ON APPLICATION. 
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Messrs. J. 


DENT & CO.'S 


TEMPLE ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


In view of the Education Department's New Regulations for the teach- 
ing of English Literature and Language in Secondary Schools, Messrs. 
Dent & Co. are publishing a large proportion of the books mentioned in 
the scheme, and they will add a certain number of the volumes each year 
according to the demands and needs of teachers. This series, each book 
edited by Scholars who are familiar with the special subjects entrusted to 
them, is prepared according to the lines laid down by the Education 
Department; Annotation is avoided wherever possible, and Notes are 
only given where they are absolutely essential. To attract the pupil's 
interest special attention has been paid to the format of the volumes, 
which has been made as delightful as possible, and far away from the 
cullness generally associated with a school book. The price in almost 
every case will be 1s. net, but it may be found necessary to slightly in- 
crease it in the case of a few volumes of more than average length. 


The volumes marked with an asterisk are now ready. 


ENGLISH POETRY. Selected, with an Introduction and Notes, by ARTHUR 
BvRRELL, M.A., Principal of Borough Road Training College, Isleworth. 


18. net per vol. 
*L Lyrical "IL English Heroic Verse. * IIL Selections from 
*ENGLISH : Selected, with Introduction and Notes, by OLIPHANT 
SMEATON, 


"MACAULAY'S LAYS ‘OF ‘ANCIENT ROME. With Introduction and Notes by 
OriPMANT SMEATON, M.A. 


*LONGFELLOW'8 HIAWATHA, With Introduction and Notes by HENRY 


Wit.LiAMS, M.A. 
“STORIES FROM THE ‘ODYSSEY. ByIR. J. G. Mavor, F. S. Marvin, and 
ILIAD. By R. J. G. Mavor, F. S. Marvin, and F. M. 


F. M. STAWELL. Is, net. 
STORIES FROM THE 

HE MORTE D'ARTHUR and THE MABINOGION. By 
Miss BEATRICE Cuay. 18.n 
By Miss N. G. Royvpe- 


RIES FROM SPENSER'S FAERY QUEENE. 
SwtTH. 18. net. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE AND OTHER POEMS. Selected, with Intro- | 


duction J Notes, by W. L. Carkit, M.A. 18. net. 
BOOTT E T ADISMAN: With Introduction and Notes by Henry WILLIAMS, 


1s. n 
scories LEGEND oE MONTROSE. With Introduction and Notes by HENRY 
WittiAMs, M.A. . net. 
UTHEY'S LIFE o NELSON, With Introduction and Notes by HENRY 
WiLLiams, M.A. 
'GQRAY'S ELEGY in A "COUNTRY CHURCHYARD, With an Introduction 
( and Notes by E. Borus. Limp cloth, 3d. net. 


} °GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. With an 


Introduction and Notes ^y W. Lancarioce. Limp cloth, 3d. net. 
TEE: 8 ANCIENT MARINER. With an Introduction and Notes by 
McWiLti1AM Limp cloth, 3d. net. 


“WORDSWORTH: 8 SIMPLER POEMS. Limp cloth, 3d. net. 


The last four texts will be issued separately in limp cloth at 3d. net per 
vol., or the four bound in one vol., 18. net. 


*PRESCOTT. Selections by OLiruanT SMEATON, M.A. 18. net. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Selecied hy Hiunry WiLLiAMs, M.A. 18, net. 

BURKE'S PRENCH REVOLUTION. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. 
Professor Smitu, D.D., LL D. 18. net. 

THE SPECTATOR.—A Selection. 


| 
| 
| 


Of this series, both generally and in particular 
of separate volumes, the Press has written in 
the highest terms of praise We append a few, 


CYULICISINS. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


STORIES from LE MORTE D'ARTHUR 
and THE MABINOGION. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. 
THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 


“In a series of very pretty little volumes, Messfs. Dent place in the 
hands of teachers and students a selection of short English works in prose 
and verse. The subjects are well chosen for their purpose; and the treat- 
ment is very suitable. The text is, in the main, left to do its own work ; 
but a sufficiency of notes is provided in an Appendix; and there is, in 
each case, a brief but serviceable introduction, biographical of the author, 
explanatory of the period and circumstances of the work. The little 
volumes may well be regarded also in the light of gift or library books. 
They are light and compact, not too large even for the pocket, clearly 
printed, and furnished each with its portrait-frontispiece. The series is 
lengthening out, and already makes an DURS" list."—School Govern- 
ment Chronicle. 


ENGLISH POETRY. —Lyrical. 


“In every section the selection is brilliant." —ScAhool World. 


“A fine selection of the most musical poems in the language from 
Chaucer to the present day.'"'—S5cofsman. 


SELECTIONS from SHAKESPEARE. 


“ The selections have been read and tried with classes of children, and 
are very suitable for school use. The little volume is pleasant to look at 
and handle, and the print is clear." —School Guardian. 


STORIES FROM THE ODYSSEY. 


“ This version of the story of Odysseus told in lucid English makes 
good reading.. .. The book is adorned with remarkably beautiful 
illustrations."'"—School World. 


TALES and STORIES from the 


FAERY QUEENE. 


“The most gracious invitation to the Spenserian banquet. .. . 
admirably and effectively told. — Westminster Gazette. 
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Please write for our Complete Education Catalogue post free. 
London: J. M. DENT ô CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Cloth, . xli, 864. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Journal of Education. 


BOUND VOLUME for 1905. 


Volume 27. 


(New Series.) 37th Year of Issue. 


" As the organ of a hard-working and often underpaid profession, and as 


a means for bringing 


together and expressing the opinion of those scat- 


tered units who make up the body of Euglish schoolmasters, it has long held 


a deservedly high position." 


THE TIMES, December 29, 1905. 


“The notes and news and critical matter are excellently handled and proportioned, and the general outfit of the journal is to be 


commended in every way. 
construed ' integer equus’ as ‘an equal number, 


There is richness, too, in the way of seHtociboy humour, as, for instance, een we learn of prodigies who 
' and ' felix prole virum ' as ‘a happy man with a family.’ 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, December 30, 1905. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


Please write for Messrs. Methuen’s New Educational Catalogues 


A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. BARON, 
M.A., Modern Language Master at Cheltenham Grammar 
School. Crown 8vo, 2s. (Methuen’s Junior School Books. 

This book has been written for pupils beginning continuous French Prose. It 
contains : (1) Examples and Rules in Syntax. "These are not professedlv exhaustive, 
but deal rather with points in which the two languages are seen to differ ; and, as 
they deal with such points occurring in over a hundred passages and exercises, it is 
hoped they may be found sufficiently complete for the general purposes at which 
the book aims. (2) Exercises in everyday language, illustrative of the rules. 

(3) Graduated continuous passages. 

Both the exercises and the continuous passages are accompanied by full vocabu- 


laries. 
Fronch Prose Composition. By R. R. N. 
Second 


BARON, M.A. With Vocabularies and Notes. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. KEY, 3s. net. 


This book has been carefully revised, and additional military passages added. 
Suitable for use in Upper Forms and for Candidates for Army Examinations. 

In use at Dulwich; Marlborough ; Westminster; Bishop's Stortford College ; 
Technical School, Blackburn; Grammar School, Burniey; Grammar School, 
Burton-on-Trent ; Grammar School, Cheltenham ; Durham School ; The Academy, 
Daniel Stewart's College, and Episcopal Training College, Edinburgh ; Eltham 
College ; Owen's School, Islington ; Maritzburg College, Natal ; University College, 
Nottingham; Mathematical School, Rochester; Trinity College, Stratford-on- 
Avon ; Grammar School, Swansea. 


Nouvelle Grammalro Francaise. By J.G. 
ANDERSON, B.A., Examiner to London University, the 
College of Preceptors, and the Welsh Intermediate Board. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Except ar important Introduction on Phonetics, with Diagram, this work is written 
in French for English-speaking students who have reached the stage when a system- 
atic but rational study of Grammar is necessary. It also contains matter for reference 
purposes. Emphasis is laid on points where English and French differ. The con- 
jugation of the verb is simplified. Other new and special features are The Formation 
of Words, Concordance of Tenses, Parsing and Analysis, Punctuation, &c. 


Exercices de Grammaire Frangalse. By 
J. G. ANDERSON, B.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


This book is primarily intended as a companion to the ‘‘ Nouvelle Grammaire 
Francaise,” but it may be used in conjunction with any Grammar. 

u Will be of great service to most classes in schools, as the exercises pass by easy 
gradations from simple accidence to the difficulties of syntax and punctuation."— 


Athenanunt. 
With 


The Gospel according to S. Luke. 
an Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, B.A., 
Author of ''Dictation Passages." With 3 Maps. Crown 
8vo, 2s. [Methuen's Junior School Books. 


This book contains the special features which have made Dr. Rubie's '' St. Mark" 
and ''The Acts" so popular. It contains all that is required for the Oxford and 


Cambridge Junior Local Examinations. 
By H. E. 


A School History of Surrey. 


MALDEN. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


A School History of Middlesex. By Victor 
PLARR and F. W. WALTON. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


A Handy Digest of British History. Com- 
prising an Analvsis and Commentary with Appendices illustra- 
tive of the points of contact between Great Britain, her 
Colonies, and Foreign Nations. By C. E. SNOWDEN, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Easy Stories from English History. By 
E. M. WILMOT Buxton, Author of '' Makers of Europe.” 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 

“Of elementary English histories this is quite the best that has recently come 
under our notice, and should make a solid foundation for later teaching." —.Sc/roo7. 

"The stories are well chosen and well told. A capital bird's-eye view of the 
whole course is given." —/ouwzna! of Education. 


Latin Passages for Unseen Transiation. 
By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant 
Master at St. Paul's School. Crown 8vo, Ls. 6d. 

This book contains the first part of the same autbor's '' Latin and Greek Passages 
for Unseen Translation Ai (Third Edition, 3s. 6d.). It contains two hundred Latin 
passages, arranged in order of increasing difficulty. Has been carefully compiled 
to meet the wants of V. and VI, Form boys at the Public Schools, and ts also well 
adapted for the use of Honourmen at the Universities. Prose and verse alternate 
throughout. 


Messrs. METHUEN have just issued a New and Illustrated Catalogue of all their publications. 


! 
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Let Youth But Know : a Plea for Reason in Edu- 


cation. By KAPPA. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“There is much to interest boys, parents, and schoolmasters in these concluding 
chapters, and indeed the whole book is worth reading." — A tÁenawm. 


The Hights and Duties cf the English 


Citizen. By H. E. MaLbEN, M.A. Second Edition 
revised and brought up to August, 1905. Crown &vo, 
1s. 6d. 


The Student's Modern and Historical 
Atlas of the British Empire. By C. GRANT 
ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxon., and J. G. 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 


This is an Atlas to illustrate the historical development of the British Empire (rom 
the earliest times to the present day. The Atlas contains 64 Maps, with numerous 
insets, Historical Tables and Notes, an Introduction, a Historical Gazetteer, a Bi- 
bliography, and an Index. The combination of modern maps on physical geography, 
trade, industry, &c., with the special and extensive historical maps of the Empire as 
a whole and of each part of it (e.g. India, Canada, &c.) gives tbe Atlas a character 
and completeness not hitherto afforded by any other Atlas. It will be found equally 
useful for modern or for historical geograpby, and sbould therefore prove indispens- 
able in Schools and Universities and to all teachers and students Bt eeograpby and 
British history. It isthe cheapest Historical Atlas in existence, and the one best 
adapted to use with Mr. George's ‘‘ Historical Geography of the British Empire." 


Please write for & Specimen Map. 


_A Historical Geography of the British 


Empire. By H. B. GEonGE, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With a Coloured Map. Second Edition, 


revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Set Book for Section 6 Oxford Local Examinations, 1906. 


A New Trigonometry for Beginners. By 
R. F. D'Arcy, M.A., Lecturer at Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. . ' 

Among the special features of this book are :— The introduction of experiments in 
practical geometry to lead up to many of the topics considered ; the use throughout 
the book of four-figure tables ; the relegation of the special consideration of the trigo- 
nometrical ratios of angles of 3o, 45, 60, 120, 135, and 150 degrees to a few worked- 
out examples. The book is provided with a large number of examples. 


Examples In Physics. By C. E. Jackson, B.A., 
Senior Physics Master at Bradíord Grammar School. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The object of this work is to supply a collection of suitable problems covering the 
average Physics course in Secondary Schools. 

An attempt has been made to cover the whole ground, and it is believed that any 
pupil who can work through these examples will be well up to the standard of a Uni- 
versity Scholarship. 


Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A. E. DuNsTAN, B.Sc., Head of the Chemical Department, 
East Ham Technical College. With 4 Plates and 109 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. [Methucn's Junior School Books. 


*' A good course in elementary chemistry written by an experienced and successful 
science master, which covers the subjects of typical preliminary examinations. The 
illustrations are numerous and clear.”—School World. 

“This work is something more than a mere cram book and we can recommend it tho- 
roughly. Each fresh step is illustrated and almost every page of the book gives direc- 
tions for simple experiments bearing upon the theory of tbe subject." — Knowledge. 


An Elementary Text-bock cf Inorganic 
Chemistry. By R. LLoyp WHITELEY, F.I.C. With 137 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Ir is well arranged and clearly written. The section devoted to chemical theory 
should enable elementary students to understand the principles of tbe subject without 
outside assistance.” — Glasgow Herald. 


Manual Training Drawing (Woodwork). 


Its Principles and Application, with Solutions to Examination 
Questions, 1892-1905. Orthographic, Isometric, and Oblique 
Projection. By F. STURCH, Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. With 50 Plates and 650 Diagrams. Imperial 
4to, 5s. net. 

A guide to the Examinations in Manual Training Woodwork of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, the Board of Examinations for Educational Hand work, and the 
Examinations of the N.U.T., and it should prove useful as a text-book for use 1n 
Secondary Schools and Training Colleges, for it deals with the requirements in Geo- 
metrical and Mechanical Drawing of the Education Department, University of 
London, London Chamber of Commerce, &c. ‘The questions and solutions are not 
obtainable elsewhere, and these, with the large number of new questions and diagrams 
which can be used early in the session, should make the book invaluable to teacbers. 


Please write for a Specimen Page. 
As only a small number 


have been printed, early application should be made for copies, which are sent free on application. 


METHUEN & CO, 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SOME RECENT TEXT-BOOKS | TousxAr on EDUCATION. 


ISSUED BY THE 


University Tutorial Press. 


Written in accordance with the Report of the Mathematical Association, 
and the Official Syllabus of the Cambridge Local Examinations. 


GEOMETRY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By 
W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., 
B.Sc,F.C.P. Part I. (Containing all that is required for the 
Junior Cambridge Local Examination.) 3s. 6d. 


A Treatise for use in Secondary Schools and Technical Colleges, 
Based on Potential and Potential Gradient. 


THE SCHOOL MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By 
R. H. JUbE, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond., Head of the 
Mathematical and Physical Department, Rutherford College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 3s. 6d. 


Contains Grammar, Analysis, Composition, Précis-Writing, and 
Paraphrase. 


THE MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE. By W. 
H. Low, M.A. Lond.’ and JoRN BRIGGS, M.A. Camb. 3s. 6d. 


Suitable for London Matriculation, Soctety of Arts, and Civil Service 
Examinations. 


TEXT-BOOK OF PRECIS-WRITING. By T.C. JACKSON, 
B.A., LL.B. Lond., and JOHN BRIGGS, M.A. Camb. 2s. 64. 


This work includes Accidence, Elementary Syntax, Exercises, and 
Passages for Translation into French. 
THE MATRICULATION FRENCH COURSE. By E. 
WEEKLEY, M.A. Lond. and Camb., Professor of French at 
University College, Nottingham. Second Edition. 3s. Gd. 


Containing Prose, Verse, Notes, and Vocabulary. 


SRR MATRICULATION FRENCH READER. By J. A. 
ERRET, Officier de l'Instruction Publique. 2s. 6d. 


AnI ntroductory Course of Simple and Instructive Arithmetical 

; Exercises. 

XE PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Edited by Wm. BRIGGS, 
i -D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.AS. In Three Parts. With or 
'thout Answers. Parts I., II., 6d. each. Part III., 9d. 


Rules and Examples. 


CLivp: 
UVES SHILLING ARITHMETIC. A Collection of 
"thmetical Exercises for Class use. Edited by WM. BRIGGS, 
D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S. 1s. (With Answers, 18. 3d.) 


For use in Junior Classes. 


a JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Adapted from '' The Tutorial 
p, t hmetic.'' By R. H. CHorE, B.A., of Kingswood School, 
ath, (With or without Answers.) 2s. Gd. 


A Complete School Course. 


T SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Adapted from ''The 
(Weorial Arithmetic." By W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc. 
1th or without Answers.) 3s. 6d. 


aE 


Com 
nplete Catalogues, and Lists of Books classified for each of the 
loy ing Examinations, may be had post free on application :— 


VD 

ane N UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION, Inter. Arts, and B.A., 1006 

D» 4907; Cambridge and Oxford Local, and College of Precepiors’, and 
> Examinations. 


Ur: London: W. B. CLIVE, 
Uersity Tutorial Press Warehouse, 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 
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SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page ... 
Quarter Page ... 


.. ÉS 10 o Half Page .. » £3 0 0 
115 0 One-Eighth Page ... o 17 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Preraip RATES FOR SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarshipe, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &o.— 
6d. per line ; minimum charge, 5s. 
Posts Wanted or Vacant.—30 words for as. ; each ro words after, 6d. 
Lectures, Classes, Non-Resident Poats, &0.— 48 words for 3s. each 
8 words after, 6d. 


An extra fee of Ong SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 

[Advertisers are veminded that '* Letters addressed to INITIALS or fo FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or fo a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once tothe Returned Letter Office.) 

All Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
t THE PUBLISHER," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 Broapway, LupsATE Hi 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., sh 
be made payable to WiLLIAM RicE ; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, ' The 
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LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LupcATE HILL, E.C.. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 
By G. J. HILL. 


HAVE a weakness, for which I apologize, that of trying to 

make myself practically acquainted with any work with 
which I am brought into relation. I have another weakness, 
that of wandering through the slums and ghettos which form the 
ragged fringe of great cities. I have walked about High Street 
and Canongate in Edinburgh, Gallowsgate in Glasgow, Scot- 
land Road in Liverpool, Ancoats in Manchester, Digbeth in 
Birmingham, Sneinton Market in Nottingham, Whitechapel in 
London, the Faubourg St. Antoine in Paris, Bowery in New 
York. Everywhere the hungry, dirty crowd, without which 
civilization appears to be unable to exist. Will it ever be so? 

Having an afternoon’s holiday, I spent it—strange taste—in 
accompanying one of ‘the attendance officers on his round 
through one of the most squalid quarters of Liverpool. The 
work of these officers brings them, of course, into contact with 
the worst specimens of the poor. Even an afternoon’s ex- 
perience makes the heart sink. The perpetual dirt and 
wretchedness contrast terribly with the bright blue sky of this 
warm afternoon of early spring, and one ruminates ruefully 
how it might have been spent in paying the annual visit to 
one’s old friends—the hazel catkins on the hedge ; star butter- 
cup and stitchwort and mercury below them; coltsfoot in the 
rougher meadows ; primroses in moist places ; and above, here 
and there, a thrush, whistling his fullest notes. 

Our friend is popular in his district. He combines firmness 
and tact. He confides to me—not in set terms—that one secret 
is, while prepared for the worst, to think the best of those whom 
he visits. I am sympathetic, I think, with the poor, but he 
required, it seemed to me, all the power of a strong imagination. 

As in other departments of scientific research, in looking for 
a certain result, one unexpectedly meets with another. A visit 
such as mine throws light upon the question of the housing 
of the poor, and one concludes that the faults are not entirely 
on the side of the ground landlord. Dad tenants repeatedly 
move or "flit." The best reference for a landlord is a satis- 
factory weekly rent-book ; the bad tenant borrows a friend's 
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satisfactory book, and shows it to the landlord’s agent (who 
later on discovers his mistake) as herown. Balustrades, paper 
on the wall, any woodwork will be pulled down for firing. 
After a few weeks, rooms will be left in filthy condition, to be 
renovated for, possibly, a similar tenant. The furniture may 
consist of little more than a box or two. “Flitting” is not a 
difficult process, and, in some cases, at least, rent can be 
obtained on Monday morning by threats and bullying: only. 
The rent collector is not always a popular character. 

In this connexion it is curious to remark that, while the 
surrounding houses, even to their cellars, swarm with occupants, 
not one of a row of good cottages erected by the Liverpool 
Corporation is let. 

The following are one or two characteristic tales, told me by 
the way. The attendance officer called at a house one Monday 
morning. Almost immediately upon knocking thereat, the door 
flew open, discovering a gigantic Irishman brandishing an axe. 
After glaring upon our friend for a few seconds, the tenant 
exclaimed: “I beg your pardon, sorr, I thought you was the 
landlord.” 

The poor in Liverpool are very clannish, and live strictly in 
districts according to nationality or religion. We are upon 
the border of an Irish Roman Catholic district, but just out 
of it, only an occasional straggler being found in ours. Ours 
is English, the husbands nearly all dock labourers or seamen 
(firemen and the like), and one peculiarity of the women is that, 
while they will, and do, travel round hawking, they consider it 
infra dig. to go out washing or “charing,” or to any service in 
another person’s house, although occasionally some of the 
younger women may become “step girls.” 

The officer came one day suddenly upon a party of ladies 
who were unbending the bow by pelting one another with over- 
ripe onions, the surplus stock of a lady whose honesty (and the 
sagacity of her customers) did not allow her to sell it. The 
proprietress, whose tendency to embonpoint prevented her from 
taking an active share in the game of skill and chance, was 
seated on the handle of the barrow, much interested in the 
sureness of hand and eye shown in the throwing of the 
missiles, only equalled by the nimbleness and agility displayed 
in avoiding them. One of the players, all flurried, looked up, 
and, unexpectedly, saw our officer. ‘Look out; here's a 
Vtec?!” she exclaimed. “ No," said the peripatetic mer- 
chant ; “it is only the School Board, God save him !” 

* Where's Johnny Dash ?” said the officer on one occasion. 
“Well,” said his mother, “he broke his leg yesterday after- 
noon; but he is coming to school to-morrow.” ‘Coming 
to-morrow?” “Yes; it is a wooden leg,” replied Mrs. Dash. 
It appeared that the boy had broken his wooden leg, and his 
father, a constructor of clothes-props, was making a new one. 

I have, one way and another, in very different parts of Eng- 
land, been brought into relation with the very poor. And, in 
common with others who have had similar experience, familiarity 
has produced sincere admiration and respect for the courage, 
the good temper, the neighbourly fellow-feeling with which 
many suffer their pathetic condition—which Mr. Booth and 
Mr. Rowntree have helped to teach us: is less often deserved 
than we are disposed to imagine. 

There are, of course, wastrels and undeserving, and certainly 
the mothers of these bad attendants at school did not appeal to 
my sympathy. There was one example of a woman who 
appeared to be genuinely ill, and who had kept her little 
daughter at home to help her, but, as a rule, the cases gave me 
the impression of listless idleness, drink, and untruthfulness. 
Some affected surprise that so much fuss should be made over 
keeping children away two half-days per week ; others disputed 
the absence. More than one woman had had enough to drink ; 
others showed evidence of drinking habits in their faces, or, as 
Dickens says somewhere, if they did not drink, they might 
have brought an action for libel against their countenances and 
recovered heavy damages. 

Here are details of some of the cases. In those of 
two truants sympathy might be felt for the relatives in 
charge. The first was a little boy of over seven. His mother 
was dead. His father had deserted the children. The boy 
was kept by an elder brother, who was at work, and a sister, a 
bright-eyed girl, whom we saw at home. The boy is beyond 
his sister's control, steals his brother's money, and perpetually 
roams the streets. The attendance officer says he is a per- 
sistent liar, and he thinks the most impudent youngster he has 


ever met. The next is a boy of Nearly fourteen ; he has always 
been a truant, is now in the third standard only, and, being big 
for his age, shame partly keeps him from attending. His father 
is a seaman, and he also is beyond his mother's control. The 
mother is assured that, unless he do attend regularly until. he 
can claim exemption, he will be sent to an industrial school for 
two years. 

At one house, and one only, a girl of “flash” appearance 
answered the door ; at another, on a sympathetic remark to the 
mother that her six small children all around her (more than 
one of them afflicted with ophthalmia, the reason of absence 
from school) were rather a large family, we received the retort 
that, had she a dozen, it was no business of ours. One lady had 
arrived at that stage of untruthfulness that, to speak charitably, 
one might alter for her unfortunate case Charles Kingsley's 
words upon the swearing Squire Lavington: “It is hardly 
a sin with her now, I think. She has become so habituated to 
it that she attaches no meaning nor notion whatsoever to her 
own untruths She was what an impolite member of her own 
sex might have termed a * brazen hussy," yet a woman still 
young, as, indeed, many of those upon whom we called were. 
“Why had her boy" (a little fellow, by-the-by) * been away ? "— 
“He had not been away.” “Yes, he was away last Thursday: 
afternoon."—*" Begging your pardon, he was not.” “Oh! yes 
he was."—' Well, would you send him to school, when his 
teacher, Miss Bessie, hit him with a stick across the face; you 
could see the welt if he were here ; hit him under the ear with 
a stick as thick as your middle finger?” * Was the boy at home 
now ?”—“ No, he was not.” Proof, therefore, was not forth- 
coming, and the officer told me the recital was a tissue of 
untruths. ! i 

We were fortunate in finding one man only at home. This 
individual was seated over the fire, smoking, in a room where 
his better half was wringing out some washing. He was in the 
condition known as “slightly in beer,” and was apparently, like 
some others of his class, I. am disposed to think, somewhat of 
a public-spirited politician. After removing his pipe and ex- 
pectorating in the fire, he apostrophized in indignant disdain : 
" What I want to know is, what do they learn them at these 
Board schools, do they give them a good education?” The: 
officer replied civilly that he was not answerable for the quality 
of the education, and wished him good day. 

At one house that we visited the absentee's near relatives, quite 
exceptionally, occupied the whole house. This had white cur- 
tains to its windows, was clean and sweet, and stood out con- 
Spicuously from its neighbours. The officer believed the 
occupiers were moneylenders. The woman made the excuse 
that the absent girl went to a private school, and the matter is 
curious. It appears that a person living in one of these poor 
houses will open one room, have a few forms and books, and 
establish a school. Twopence per week, perhaps is charged, 
and, provided the children could pass the minimum standard 
requirements of their age, it was doubtful, at any rate before 
the passing of the Act of 1902, whether such a case could be 
touched. The temptations of this system and its attendant evils 
are obvious. | 

And here, one has the passing thought whether all is we]l 
with the attendance of secondary schools, especially with the 
attendance of private schools for girls. Punctual and regular 
attendance at school is important for all classes of the com- 
munity, and it is an open question whether the Local Authority 
is fulfilling its duty by promoting school attendance—as the 
Gothenburg system does temperance — among the poorer 
classes only. 

May I add a sentence or two as to cost? Our officer looks 
after the attendance of two schools, one a Council school of, in 
all its departments, an average attendance of 970 children ; and 
a voluntary school (Church of England), of 500, roughly 1,500 
children. Of course, in more scattered districts, country places, 
the number looked after by one officer must be much smaller. 
His salary probably is £50 per year, and other expenses would 
be moderate at £20. A minimum cost of £100 for 1,500 
children, or 1s. 4d. per child. There is, apparently, a serious 
widespread, deeply rooted fallacy, that the fares do not come 
from the community, out of our own pockets. I have heard 
a County Councillor solemnly declare that money in the pro- 
vision of attendance officers was well spent—because, the school 
children would “earn” it over and over again in increased 
grants from the Government. Doubtless the disinclination to 
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employ the Robson Act in the agricultural counties is due, in 
great measure, to the loss of grant from diminished attendance 
which would follow its adoption. But, beneficial as improved 
attendance is, the increased grant is little more than taking 
money from one pocket and putting it into another. 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


(By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medtum of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but ‘The Journal” zs in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE Master of Downing College, Cambridge (Mr. Alex Hill, 
M.D.), has accepted the office of President of the Teachers’ 
Guild for the year 1906, in succession to the Rev. J. Franck 
Bright, D.D., Master of University College, Oxford. Dr. Hill 
will give his Presidential Address on the occasion of the Annual 
General Meeting of the Guild in the early summer. 


AMONG the representatives of the Universities in the new 
Parliament are the Chairman of Council of the Teachers’ Guild 
(Mr. S. H. Butcher), senior member for Cambridge University, 
and a Vice-President of the Guild (Sir Philip Magnus), member 
for London University. 


THE arrangements for the General Conference of the Guild 
at Sheffield at Eastertide, 1906, are nearly completed. The 
Sheffield Branch, which received our first provincial Conference 
in 1889, is making active preparations, and the hospitality of 
the Branch, public and private, promises to be very ample. A 
general invitation will shortly be sent out by the Branch, and 
will show how excellent a welcome they are preparing. The 
subjects for debate have been carefully chosen, and the openers 
of discussions have been selected. A preliminary programme 
of the Conference will be issued with the Branch invitation. 
Oxford, Cambridge, Cheltenham, Bath, and a few other centres 
have attractions of their own which no manufacturing city can 
clam ; but great interest attaches to the industries of Sheffield, 
which can be studied by members during their visit, and the 
neighbourhood of North Derbyshire, especially of the Peak 
District, gives the excursions from Sheffield a special charm. 
The opening of the new University buildings and the reorganiza- 
tron of the secondary education of Sheffield supply new features 
of interest —the former particularly—as the University build- 
ings will be the home of the Conference. 


THE death of Mr. J. R. Langler, a member of our Council for 
many years, and an ex-President of the National Union of 
Teachers, on January 8, has deprived the Council of a familiar 
and much respected colleague, who was also an active member 
of three of our chief Committees. Mr. Langler was a regular 
attendant at Council and Committee meetings, and did much 
to keep the Guild in touch with the problems of primary-school 
education. He had reached the ripe age of seventy-nine years, 
and preserved his activity almost to the last. 


MR. ARTHUR SIDGWICK has consented to give the third 
lecture of the sessión to the Teachers’ Guild Education Society 
in late May or in early June. The spring lecturer has not yet 
been secured. 


MEMBERS of the Guild in London and their friends should 
endeavour to keep open the date and hour (Tuesday, March 13, 
$ p.m.) when Prof. John Adams will lecture to a conjoint 
meeting of the London Sections, organized by Section C, on 
“The Art of Forgetting.” The lecture will be given in Bedford 
College, York Place, Baker Street, W. (close to Baker Street 
Station, Metropolitan Railway). 


THE circular giving first notice of the arrangements for the 
Teachers’ Guild French, German, and Spanish Holiday Courses 
in August, 1906, at the same centres as in 1905 (Tours, Hon- 
fleur, Neuwied-on-Rhine, and Santander), is nearly ready. 


Preliminary study in preparation for the lectures in the differ- 
ent centres is very valuable, and the announcement of the 
subject-matter of the lectures and of the books recommended 
in the circular gives intending students half a year to prepare 
to derive full benefit from the lectures. The lecturers will be 
the same as in 1905. Mr. J. W. Longsdon, ex-Chairman of 
the Holiday Courses Committee and a representative of the 
Guild in several previous courses, has consented to be the 
representative at Tours; Mr. E. W. Buck will go again to 
Honfleur, and Mr. S. de Ste. Croix, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, to Neuwied. Don Julian Fresnedo de la Calzada and 
Mr. E. Beirne, of Astillero, Prov. Santander, will again act as 
representatives of the Committee at Santander. The circular 
is sent gratis to applicants from the Offices of the Guild, 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


“HOLIDAY RESORTS JOTTINGS” in the Teachers Guild 
Quarterly, March, 15, 1906, will give useful hints on travel in 
Palestine, Greece, and Sicily—three lands of special interest 
to students of Bible and classical history. The hints will be 
of a practical character, and, as far as possible, such as are not 
to be found in the ordinary guide books. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—I noticed, in yesterday's papers, Mr. C. A. Hardy, M.P., sub- 
mitted to Tuesday's mecting of the London County Council report of 
by-laws to be supplied to all agencies in London ‘‘for the employment 
of governesses, of domestic servants, or of women in any capacity 
whatever." He explained that the object was to prevent fraud and 
immorality. *'Sir Melville Bcechcroft expressed a hope that it would 
be made compulsory for the keepers of such agencies to exhibit the 
by-laws in their othces." 

Now as an educational agent, with a governess employment branch, 
established in London since 1881, I write to protest against compulsory 
exhibition of by-laws that appear outrageously suggestive of wrong- 
doing and degrading to any respectable person to have exhibited in a 
conspicuous place on their premises. By-law No. 10; ** No agent 
shall knowingly transact business with or register any person known to 
be a prostitute or otherwise of ill-repute, or to be connected with a 
house of ill-fame." — 11: ** (c) No agent shall suffer any person of ill- 
repute to frequent or otherwise use the registered premises, or (d) 
permit such premises to be used for any improper purpose." 

Governesses and private-school teachers are drawn from the educated 
and cultured classes ; is it seemly to class them with domestic servants, 
amd to apply by-laws made for the control of servants’ registry offices 
to offices dealing only with gentlewomen? In Paris, only people whose 
probity and antecedents will bear the closest scrutiny are qualified for 
registration as employment agents. Is not a similar qualification in 
England, rigidly enforced, backed by approved referees acting as 
fidelity guarantees, what we require? Are not good agents as much 
needed as good doctors and lawyers? Is not the law for the protection 
of the innocent and punishment of the guilty? I have always welcomed 
the prospect of registration, believing it would not only suppress fraudu- 
lent agencies, but would guarantee for the registered business dealings 
that are above suspicion. If it is now considered necessary to exhibit 
on ‘‘registered premises” such *'shall nots” as above cited, can 
registration ever be so interpreted ? 

I append extracts from clients’ letters on other clauses of the pro 
posed by-laws. You will observe that many employers also strongly 
disapprove the proposed inspection of books at any and every period, 
deeming such espionage an infiüngemoent of the liberty of a British 
subject, likely to cause needless annoyance and to defeat the object in 
view. The general opinion is that such inspection should follow nt 
on grave suspicion of malpractice. But, as I welcome inspection, 
refrain from comment.-—1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


13 Regent Street, S.W., January 25, 1906. E. S. HOOPER. 


TIIE GRAMOPHONE AS A SCHOOL APPLIANCE. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —We are much indebted to Mrs. Frazer for het very interesting 
article on ** The Phonograph as a School Appliance." After experi- 
menting with the phonograph for some time, I was invited by the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company to experiment with their instru- 
ments, a privilege of which I gladly availed myself. During the last 
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two years I have been enabled to form an opinion as to the value of the 
gramophone for the recording of the spoken language. 

I fully endorse all that Mrs. Frazer says with regard to the import- 
ance of the record maker. I have tried various voices, and some failed 
through lack of volume, others through faulty enunciation. I have 
heard many records made by well known actors and actresses, and have 
observed with some surprise how unsatisfactory some have been. The 
records spoken by Coquelin cadet and by Sarah Bernhardt suggest 
their voices, but are certainly not good records. 

Indeed, there are as yet few speech records published by the company 
which can be considered models; but these are wcnderfully good. 
Given the right voice, and the gramophone is certainly superior to the 
phonograph ; this is not only my personal opinion, but that of all who 
have had an opportunity to hear both. I have hdd some records made 
of spoken English for experimental purposes which I have never heard 
equalled. It is to be hoped that further records of classical passages 
from English literature will soon be obtainable. The best published 
gramophone records in French are by M. Delaunay, of the 
Comedie Francaise: he has spoken four of Lafontaine's fables in 
masterly fashion. Soon there will be a series of thirty-one dialogues, 
the text of which has been written by Mr. S. Barlet: the records of 
these seem to me most successful. There are also some very good 
German records by Amanda Lindner (speeches from ‘* Faust,” ** Maria 
Stuart," and ** Die Jungfrau von Orleans," and Heine’s ** Wallfahrt 
nach Kevlaar "), Josef Kainz (Goethe’s ** Totentanz "), Otto Sommer- 
storff (monologue from ** Faust"). Two comic poems by Ernst von 
Wolzogen are perhaps the most perfect German records I have heard. 

I am inclined to think that as models, and especially for class use, 
the gramophone records are the best. There is no metallic ring about 
them, and the volume of sound is considerable. For the use of the 
student who wishes to record his own speech the phonograph is alone 
available ; the process of recording on discs is a difficult one, and is 
kept secret. There is no likelihood of the secret being divulged. 

Any one desiring to form his own opinion of the records which I have 
singled out from the lists of the French and German branches of the 
Gramophone Company can hear them at their offices(21 City Road, E.C.). 
The records of Mr. Barlet's dialogues will probably be published before 
this letter appears. —I am, yours faithfully, 

, WALTER RIPPMANN. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE General Powers London County Council Act passed last 
Session by Parliament, and which came into force on January 1, affects 
scholastic agencies for governesses and women teachers. Such agencies 
must register name and address and may be required to keep books and 
make entries therein as the Council may direct ; they must also admit 
at any reasonable time the Council's authorized inspectors. Agencies 
that charge no entrance fee or preliminary paymert before the situation 
procured is entered on are exempted from provisions as to keeping 
special books. As our correspondence column shows, there has been a 
lack of discrimination. ` 


THE Minister of Public Instruction in France has decided to admit 
to primary training colleges English student-teachers (women) on the 
following conditions:—They will pay 400 fr. (= £16) for the full 
scholastic year's board and lodging, including holidays, and will 
be treated in all respects like the French students. They will be re- 
quired to devote one and a half to two hours a day to teaching English 
conversationally ; for the rest of the day they will be free to attend all 
college lectures. Candidates must be between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty, must have passed some University examination, and will be 
required to show some knowledge of French. Application should be 
made to the Director of Special Inquiries, St. Stephen's IIouse, Cannon 
Row, S.W. 


Mr. GERRANS and Mr. Matheson on bchalf of Oxford, and Mr. Gross 
and Dr. Keynes on behalf of Cambridge, write to the Z7»es to deny 
that there has been any lowering of the standard in Responsions or the 
Previous Examination respectively. They might, in confirmation, 
adduce the unsolicited evidence of Mr. Cookson before the Classical 
Association that the Greek grammar paper was a burden on the in- 
telligence, not to say the morality, of candidates, and that of the 
Warden of Wadham, that one third on an average were plucked for 
Responsions and another third ought to have beeu plucked. 


* ETONENSIS” sends us a characteristic reminiscence of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s schooldays :—** He was sent for one day by the 
master of my division, when the following dialogue passed :— Master : 
* Late for chapel, Churchill—a hundred lines.’ Churchill: * Thankee, 


Sir M. :‘ Two hundred.’ C. : * Thankee, Sir.’ M.: ‘Four hundred.’ 
C.: * Thankee, Sir. M.: ‘I shall send you up to the Head Master." 
Churchill departed with the conventional order for a flogging, apparently 
dumbfoundered, with his tail between his legs, but ashe closed the door 
behind him he looked back, and, smiling sweetly, let fly a Parthian 
* Thankee, Sir.’” 


AT the Incorporated Head Masters’ dinner the jest of the evening 
was made by Dr. Marsh, who responded for the guests. He had been 
informed that many distinguished guests, including Mr. Birrell, had 
excusel themselves at the last moment on the plea that they were 
trembling for their seats. He could well understand their anxiety in 
the presence of that august assembly. ‘‘ You employ yourselves," he 
continued, ''in planting and nurturing that most graceful of forest 
trees, and the tenderesi and most lasting of my boyhood memories is 
the afforestation of the Marsh.” 


Sır PHILIP MAGNUS, in returning thanks after his election for the 
University of London, announced that the Departmental Committee 
appointed two years ago to inquire into the working of the Royal 
College of Science and School of Mines and their relation to cognate 
institutions had reported in favour of amalgamation. He prophesied 
that, if their recommendations were carried out, London would soon 
possess a school of science and engineering in close connexion with 
the University which woula compare favourably with any similar school 
in Europe or America. Sir Philip, in conclusion, promised to place 
his advice and experience on educational matters as freely at the 
disposal of the present Government as if the Unionists had returned 
to power. 


Dr. MACLURE, who returned thanks for the officers of the Associa- 
tion, described his search for a Treasurer in place of Mr. Easterbrook. 
He had appealed to his old friend Mr. Rushbrooke to step into the 
breach, and Mr. Rushbrooke had replied: “I know nothing of 
finance, and am a very bad hand at figures.” ‘* I showed,” said Dr. 
Maclure, ‘‘the letter to my fellow-Secretary, Canon Swallow. He 
read it, and exclaimed: * ZZeure£as /. That's the man for us !’” 


Mr. F. W. DBouRDILLON, who responded for the guests at the 
Modern Language Association dinner, traversed a recent article in the 
Journal condemning the importation of foreign words. He was a free- 
trader, and he!d that each language should import the peculiar products 
of foreign languages. He had been reading Mr. Rose’s ** Napoleon,” 
which told how the Emperor, when threatened with the loss of the 
West Indies, exclaimed: ** Maudit soit le sucre, maudit soit le café, 
maudites soient les Colonies !" How far more forcible the impreca- 
tion had he used one short English monosyllable A 


Hisrory repeats itself, and the remarks of Mr. Crawford in his 
* Southern Italy and Sicily" (noticed in our ‘* Reviews” of last 
December) on the Servile Wars throw an illuminative light on the 
present events in Russia. These wars, he tells us, were not isolated 
attempts to obtain freedom, to be referred to local causes only.  ** In 
times of insurrection and change it often seemsas if many movements 
were directed by one leader, when there is, in fact, no leader at all; 
but when the national understanding in different parts of the world 
has been produced by the spreading of an idea which brings about 
similar results in similar conditions. . . . The instinct of a nation is 
almost always as unerringly logical as the instinct of a wild animal." 


1 

“ I HAVE often been amused at the zel on behalf of ‘denominational 
education’ professed for political purposes by men who send their sons 
to public schools. When I went to Eton there were numerous services 
in chapel at which attendance was compulsory. Some to which the 
choir of St. George's, Windsor, came were extremely beautiful. Others 
merely saved the Head Master from the trouble of calling ‘absence’ ; 
and there was a ‘conduct,’ whose lungs, and legs, were such that, if 
the lessons were short, he could be in a fives-court at a quarter past 
three, after saying * When the wicked man’ at three o'clock 
precisely. The other recognitions of the Christian faith, about 
which the Fellows, mostly inaudible, were understood to preach on 
Sunday, were a lesson in the Greck Testament on Monday morning. 
‘Sunday questions’ answered from books of reference, and * Sunday 
private’ with one's tutor." —IIERBERT PAUL, in /udependent Review. 


** GREAT diversity exists also with respect to the item for education. 
In Easthourne it is 3d. ; Cheltenham, 4d. ; Bournemouth, 434d. ; Grant- 
ham, Torquay, and many otlfer places, 5d. ; London, Is. 6d. ; Oldham, 
2s.; Edmonton, 3s.; West Ham, 3s. 21d. This is in addition to 
£13,106,129 from the Exchequer for education in Great Britain and 
41,402,451 in Ireland. The tendency has been to increased costliness, 
e. . Owing to the insatiable demands of teachers for larger salaries, 
fewer hours, longer holidays, additional pay for evening classes, and 
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retiring pensions, When it is remembered that their duties occupy 
some thirty hours on five days of the week, with about seven weeks’ 
holidays in the year, and pension on retirement, their remuneration 
cannot be deemed inadequate, in comparison with that of the bulk of 
professional men and tradesmen.” —Quarterly Review for January. 


THERE are two letters on the same page of the 775 (January 25) 
in curious juxtaposition. (hiis ? calls upon the Government to 
bring in a Bill making it a misdemeanour, punishable by imprisonment, 
for any one who, ** with intent to influeace or procure a vote, wilfully or 
recklessly utters or publishes false and fraudulent statements." Sir 
Carne Rasch writes of Lord Goschen and ** presumably Mr. Elliot and 
Lord H. Cecil” as ** candid friends, who, having stabbed their party 
in the back and on every occasion rubbed in the salt and split them up, 
are now alarmed at the monster they have raised." 


GENERAL information paper in girls’ high school. —'* Complete the 
quotation : * On, Stanley, on ! Were the last words of .'" Girl fills 
in “ Livingstone.” Asked for explanation : **I knew Livingstone had 
something to do with Henry Stanley." 


WE have received from the Moral Instruction League their 
Syllabus of Moral Instruction and Training in Citizenship, and we 
heartily commend it to the consideration of teachers, even of those 
who are radically opposed to the principles of the League. It provides 
a well considered and carefully graduated course of lessons in morals, 
and on the necessity of systematic moral training all educators are 
agreed, however widely they may differ as to the ultimate basis of 
morals and the methods to be employed. 

t 


` 
A PROBLEM for the Educational Times :—Draw the graph for “a 
point which, if continued much further, is likely to arrive at breaking 
strain.” — FRED. DUTTON, in Zmes, January 20. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES, 


Almond of Loretto. By R. J. MACKENZIE. 
(12s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

This is a happy title for a book which is as much a history 
of Loretto School as a biography of its founder. The two sub- 
jects are in fact one, and Almond is more closely identified 
with Loretto than Thring is with Uppingham—far more so 
than Arnold is with Rugby. No better historian could have 
been found for the task than the ex- Rector of the Edinburgh 
Academy, a favourite pupil and a life-long intimate of the 
Head, a schoolmaster who has tested for himself the pedagogics 
that he learnt at Loretto, and (as this volume proves) a clear 
and vigorous writer. 

There is indeed some ground for the criticism that the dis- 
«iple overshadows the master. As a fact, we have compara- 
tively little of Almond's authentic utterances, and a very limited 
selection from the letters of one of the most prolific and 
voluminous letter-writers of this generation. On the other 
hand, Mr. Mackenzie makes us feel that he is so inspired with 
the spirit of his master that we may implicitly trust h.s exposi- 
tion of the doctrines. The Life is its own justification ; but, 
for the benefit of those who may be doubting whether it 
deserves .a place on their shelf of educational reformers, we 
will quote a paragraph from the introduction. After a vivid 
portraiture of Almond as he appeared in his last years, there 
follows the biographer's apology : 

The old gentleman had had no very remarkable success in life from a 
material point of view. He had been a Scotch schoolmaster all his 
‘lays, and his school had never numbered a hundred and fifty boys. 
He had made no figure in general society, and it was only of recent 
gears that he had begun to attract much attention in the great world 
that thinks (or, at least, writes) on education. But he was one of 
those orginal men who have power to break up the barren crust of 
vonvention with the ploughshare of new ideas; and when he died a 
couple of years ago it seemed to those that knew and loved him best, 
and to some whose professional experience had given them the right 
to form an opinion, that his life should not be left without a memorial, 
and, in particular, that the ideas for which he had lived, and the results 
that he had achieved in the way of realizing these ideas, were worthy of 
a wider currency than he himself had been able to give them. 


Almond was a true evangelist. He preached the gospel of 
* sanitas sanitatum,” and, unlike the inventor of that among other 
catchwords, he practised what he preached. It cannot be said of 
him that he was " cradled into poetry by wrong,” for there was 
no spark of poetry in his composition, save the poetry of action : 
he proclaimed himself a born Aristotelian, not a Platonist. 
Yet it is true that he “learnt in suffering what he taught.” His 
five years as a Glasgow student, with no opportunities for games 
or outdoor exercise, nearly ruined a naturally robust constitu- 
tion, and of his fellow Snell Exhibitioners at Balliol all more 
or less broke down, and all died young. He himself was saved 
by boating, and the one great lesson that he took from Oxford 
—a place to which otherwise, in spite of his successes, he was 
never attached —was the supreme virtue of open air and exercise. 
He went back to his native land, which was still lying in dark- 
ness, first to practise and then to preach the new gospel. It 
was an uphill struggle, and in the early years of Loretto he 
was more than once on the verge of bankruptcy. By his 
countrymen he was regarded as a dangerous lunatic, and by 
his own boys as an amiable crank ; but by faith and “dourness” 
he prevailed, and, thanks in a great measure to Almond, cricket 
and football are now as much at home in Scotland as golf is in 
England. 

Were this all his gospel, he would, to us Southerners at least, 
be no true prophet. But athletics with him were no end in 
themselves : he laid no store by personal prowess, and against 
competition in any form he steadily set his face. The Eton and 
Harrow match at Lord's was to him, as we happen to know, 
an abomination. 

But it is in matters of domestic economy, of housing, of 
feeding, dressing, and sleeping, that English public schools 
have most to learn from Loretto. Thus the field that one 
great school purchased with the profits of the tuck-shop was to 
him Aceldama, and the turn-up bedsteads of another famous 
school he called * whited sepulchres.” In this year of grace our 
Head Masters have discovered that the regulation of a boy's 
hours of sleep is a question worthy their attention, and they 
have referred the matter to a Committee. Almond worked out 
the problem for himself, and the best report that the Committee 
could make would be a recommendation to carry out the rules 
given on page 234. 

Almond was no fanatic, but he was an enthusiast, and it must 
be admitted that the swing of the pendulum, the reaction against 
the sedentary life of the Scotch student, carried him too far, 
and made him lose the just balance. Not that he exaggerated 
the importance of physical conditions—that were hardly pos- 
sible—but he was to some extent indifferent to the intellectual 
development of his pupils. Reversing the satirist’s injunction, 
he prayed for the sound body, convinced that the sound mind 
would necessarily follow. His biograper goes, as it were, one 
better than the master, and actually maintains that athletic 
distinction in a school is a pretty safe sign of general health 
and vigour. We have no space to argue, but must be content 
to pronounce this ex cathedra rank heresy. Almond himself 
was sometimes dangerously near to talking nonsense—for 
instance, when he assigns as his reason for preferring the 
classics to modern languages as a school study that Germans 
are a spectacled and stove-loving race, while the Greeks went 
bare-necked and bare-footed. 

No less important than his physical reforms were the new 
relations that Almond established between master and boys. 
That Loretto masters discarded the cap and gown and Loretto 
boys came to school in flannel shirts and shorts was only an out- 
ward and visible sign. Loretto was a true republic, and the Head 
Master resembled the President of the United States. He was 
hail-fellow-well-met with his subjects, and no new law was passed 
that had not first received their general approval. He 
“ whopped" them freely, but they suffered “ whopping” gladly ; 
and, if any thin-skinned boy objected to the personal indignity, 
he would commute the punishment. He considered it his first 
duty as a Head to study each boy's character, and to make of 
him, if possible, a personal friend —and, as this “ Life" shows, 
he generally succeeded in so doing. What higher tribute could 
be paid to a head master? He hardly taught at all—only 
Divinity lessons—and latterly he spent more than half of the 
school year at his Highland lodge, taking with him relays of 
select pupils, and leaving the actual administration of the 
school to a vice-gerent. 

It is a platitude to remark that the ordinary head master 
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who took Almond for a model would come to utter grief. High 
ideals, enthusiasm, reasonableness, physical vigour, and a 
magnetic personality—these are a rare combination of qualities 
that meet once in a generation. 

But Almond, though inimitable, is none the less a shining 
example. He should teach head masters, and assistants too, that 
the disregard of the laws of health is a survival of monasticism ; 
that conventionalism is a foe toall life and progress, and should 
be nipped in the bud; that not only their teaching, but their 
ethos, needs to be humanized. What matters it if Almond 
smoked with his prefects and helped to set a booby trap for 
one of his staff, if he thought that a head master improved, like 
wine, with age, and should reach maturity about eighty (if he 
wore flannel)? These were harmless idiosyncrasies, and in 
originality and force of character he outtops most of Mr. Howe's 

* Six Great Schoolmasters.” 


The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse. By 
WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

It would perhaps be scarcely too much to say that this is 
an epoch-making book, for here, for the first time, we have a 
problem, hitherto considered to be one for the biologist and 
the breeder, tackled by a scholar and an archivologist, and, as 
the present writer, himself of the biological wing, freely and 
frankly admits, with results of the highest value to the subject 
as a biological study. 

The pedigree of the horse has passed into one of the 
commonplaces of manuals on evolution, though these manuals 
almost invariably refrain from giving the real difficulty of the 
pedigree—namely, that the fossil forms on which it 1s based 
almost all belong to the American continent, where there were 
no horses in modern times until they were imported by colonists 
from Europe. Evidently, therefore, there are great difficulties 
in supposing that the American horse is the descendant of 
these fossil animals. The pedigree of the horse—of our present 
breeds of horses—is a matter which has attracted a very large 
share of attention in late years. Prof. Cossar Ewart’s work, 
as detailed in the “ Penicuik Experiments,” has been of the 
greatest value, and those who were present at the Cambridge 
meeting of the British Association will remember the great 
interest which was shown in the Celtic pony exhibited on that 
occasion in connexion with a discussion on the subject treated 
of in the work now under review. Prof. Ridgeway agrees with 
some other writers—for example, Mr. Barclay, who has recently 
maintained the same thesis in an interesting little volume— 
that the small pony of the Shetlands and of other parts of the 
western fringe of the British islands and of islands still further 
north is a perfectly distinct variety—perhaps one might even 
use that much-contested word secres—from the horses of the 
more southern parts of our islands. Where were these horses 
derived from? Above all, where did the thoroughbred derive 
his “breeding” and his attributes? Such are some of the 
questions which Prof. Ridgeway sets before himself in this 
book. Probably nine out of every ten persons, if asked to 
reply offhand to them, would say: * From the Arab steed, so 
famed in story and in poetry.” Not so Prof. Ridgeway. He 
holds that this view has no historical foundation whatsoever ; 
in fact, believes that the Arabs only obtained their fine breed 
of horses from North Africa at a period later than the Christian 
era. Where, then, did the thoroughbred come from? Accord- 
ing to the Professor, he is derived from the Libyan horse, of 
the existence of which, as an unmatched animal, there is clear 
evidence for a thousand years before the Arabs ever bred a 
horse. Itis this Libyan horse which is portrayed on the monu- 
ments of the XVIIIth Egyptian Dynasty, prior to 1500 B.C.— 
a horse of a bay colour, with a white blaze in the forehead, and 
often with white bracelets or stockings. From this North 
African stock all the best horses of the world have sprung, and 
it is a variety entirely distinct from the clumsy, thick-set, slow 
horses of Europe and Asia. With what wealth of knowledge 
and critical acumen the thesis thus set forth is maintained, 
those who are familiar with Prof. Ridgeway’s previous works 
will well understand. One singular point, of great interest to 
the biologist, which comes out in the course of this work is in 
connexion with the striped Kathiwar horses which Darwin 
believed to be the typical examples of the primitive dun- 
coloured striped animal from which all our domestic breeds 


have come. This view, in the light of Prof. Ridgeway's observ- 
ations, becomes more than doubtful. 

We have shown that this book is of great interest to the 
biologist, for it approaches an old problem from a perfectly 
new angle. It is no less interesting to the classical scholar, 
who will find a vast amount of information throwing a vivid 
light upon early classical archxology. The scientific breeder 
will profit greatly by the illustrations, and he will learn a 
valuable lesson as to the importance of knowing something 
about the history of the horse as he studies the remarks con- 
cerning the possible pending destruction of the old Irish 
hobbie by the careless introductibn into that breed of alien 
blood through hackney sires introduced in ignorance by the 
Congested Districts Board. ` We can strongly commend this 
masterly work to the attention of all intelligent readers. 


4 Primer of Logic. By E. E. CONSTANCE JONES. 
(1s. 6d. John Murray.) 

This is the age of primers—one of many attempts to reduce 
large and abstruse subjects to a treatment so small and simple 
that the most untrained and unlearned can obtain—or, rather, 
can fancy they obtain—a knowledge of them. There is, how- 
ever, no royal road to the true benefits of knowledge, and few 
indeed are the primers devoted to giving an introduction to a 
difficult science that are not failures. They either give too 
much and become unintelligible through condensation, or 
give too little and leave the beginner with a wholly inadequate 
and probably false conception of the subject. Itis to be feared 
that logic is one of the sciences that refuse to contract themselves 
into the few small pages of a primer and retain their value ; 
hence we cannot but feel that Miss Jones is attempting, in these 
150 small pages, something which no mortal could make 
successful, and which does not do her proved powers as a 
lecturer justice. | 

The primer is written with vivacity and clearness, and the 
ability and fine training of the author are everywhere con- 
spicuous. Nevertheless, a long experience in teaching forces 
us to think that few beginners could really learn logic from this 
primer (or any other) without a teacher ; and that, given the 
teacher, he and his pupil would be better without the primer. 

The chief difficulty—as it is the supreme value—of the | 
subject, for the student of logic, lies in thoroughly grasping the 
strict conditions on which roof depends in deduction and in- 
duction respectively, and in clearly seeing the nature of the 
errors that make thought untrustworthy. The space allotted 
here to inference and the amount of explanation given leave 
no room for this. Few students could proceed to reason 
logically themselves after studying this book. The portion on 
* [nduction" is interesting reading to a logician; but a 
beginner would hardly gain from it, we think, a clear view of 
the nature of inductive thought and what constitutes conclusive 
evidence. 

Perhaps it would have been better if Miss Jones had 
omitted a good deal of the more advanced and debatable 
questions in logic touched on in chapters vi., vii., and viti., and 
given more space to the cardinal principles and methods of 
logic, which are of high practical value to every one. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that the author adheres to 
Mill’s views on many points, and seems to think his four 
methods a satisfactory account of inductive proof. It has been 
long recognized that the methods give only a very minor help 
in obtaining that proof. In the first place, metaphysics and 
physical science now necessitate a very different conception of 
cause and effect from that reached in Mill's day. Also the 
methods cannot be used until nearly the whole of the essential 
work of investigation is done ; hence no guidance in that work 
of discovery is given by them, and even when they are used 
they do not give proof. Mill's canons can never be carried out 
as he required, and the methods are all based on the wholly 
external Baconian test of the conjunction or separation of the 
effect and the supposed cause, which is incapable of affording 
logical evidence. 

The primer is interesting to an advanced student from the 
vigour and point of the style, and from many excellent views 
and elucidations and very happy illustrations it contains ; but 
to a beginner, from the nature of the subject, we fear it will fail 
to give a clear view of the principles of logic or power to use 
them practically. 
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A Grammar of Greek Art. By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Prof. Gardner treats the subject of Greek art from a novel 
point of view, looking upon it not merely as a record of the 
manifestations of the Greek spirit under the various forms of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, but rather as interpreting 
the psychological laws according to which the artists worked. 
Instead, therefore, of enclosing his facts in water-tight com- 
partments (so commonly the fault of text-books), he endeavours 
to show the relations of things, to draw up a grammar, the 
accidence of which is concerned with the relationship between 
the parts (as, for example, the symmetry and rhythm in 
forming the figures on a frieze or a vase), and, as syntax, the 
broad interaction of sculpture and poetry, picture and 
literature. 

Admittedly writing for the advanced student, Prof. Gardner 
takes a wide outlook over the facts that have been industriously 
gathered by the best authorities. At the same time his own 
interpretations are full of interest. We may instance his ex- 
cellent description of the Parthenon, which, again, forms the 
groundwork for some valuable suggestions as to the unity of 
the whole sculpture—in pediments, metopes, and frieze. 

Most of his conclusions are controversial, but are none the 
less valuable. His statement that Greek art “ was from first 
to last ideal” will not be universally admitted. But the 
mathematical relationship between the parts of a temple and 
the care taken to discount visual errors will be hardly ques- 
tioned ; nor his endorsement of Lange’s law of frontadity in 
early sculpture. His careful consideration of sculptural types 
(inthe best period) is most interesting ; while his contention 
that typical rather than historical personages appear in 
sculpture is to the point, in spite of the fact that other 
authorities instance the introduction by Pheidias of the sculptor’s 
own portrait on the celebrated shield of Athena. The remarks 
on spacing, balancing, and perspective on vases are well con- 
sidered. If the Pompeian mosaics and paintings are really 
derived from ancient Greek sources, it would appear that, in 
frescoes at least, the Greeks were well able to deal with a 
foreshortening and a perspective less conventional than would 
appear from the vase designs, fixed largely by religious 
traditions. 

Prof. Gardner contends that literature and painting (that is, 
vase-painting) proceed along independent lines ; and he acutely 
draws attention to the fact that comparatively few of these 
paintings have for their subjects scenes from Homer or even 
the greater tragedians. Even where such subjects were selected, 
the artist did not work according to the text, from which it 
follows that an attempt to reconstruct the scene, as it appeared 
on the Greek stage, from a vase-painting is open to error. 

There are many other points of similar interest dealt with in 
a lucid and attractive manner. The illustrations are numerous, 
well produced, and to the point. The book will be welcomed 
by thoughtful students, who can hardly fail to look at our great 
national collections with an added interest after a careful study 
of Greek art on these intelligent lines. 


Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learning. By JOHN 
B SANDYS. (4s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
ress, 

These lectures are interesting, for they combine the scholarly 
treatment of a subject close to the mind of a scholar and are 
written with due regard to the fact that his readers are not 
likely to have the same profound knowledge as the writer. 
The lectures here written out were given to an American 
audience, and expectation of the quick, alert, sympathetic 
audience seems to have been an inspiration in the writing. 
Points of special interest to Americans are introduced, and 
these are not unacceptable to the English reader. 

The seven chapters deal with topics of great attractiveness 
to every cultivated reader. They are: (1) “ Petrarch, ‘the 
First Modern Man,’ and Boccaccio”; (2) “ The Age of Dis- 
Covery of the World and of Man”; (3) “The Theory and 
Practice of Education”; (4) “The Academies of Florence, 
Venice, Naples, and Rome"; (5) “The Homes of Human- 
ism"; (6) "The History of Ciceronianism” ; (7) “The Study 
of Greek.” 

The chapter on * The Theory and Practice of Education ” 

ows that Dr. Sandys understood the American interest on the 


practical side even of the Renascence. He manages to get a 
great deal into the chapter. He occasionally in a sentence gives 
the heads of what would make another chapter. For example, 
speaking of “ virtue," he says the word meant manliness in the 
Roman age and goodness in the Middle Ages, whilst in the 
Revival of Learning it meant merely the knowledge of Latin. 
His quotations are well chosen. We quickly perceive the 
atmosphere of the age to which we are introduced when the 
words of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolimini are quoted : “ For neither 
the star of morning nor the evening star is fairer than the 
wisdom that is won by the study of letters.” It is an age of 
the return to the classics. The educational authors referred to 
by Dr. Sandys are Vergerio, Lionardo Bruni d'Arezzo, Maffeo 
Vegio, Aeneas Sylvius, Vittorino, Guarino. All but one of 
these are familiar to those who have read the translations in 
Prof. Woodward's “ Vittorino da Feltre.” There are, too, in 
the same chapter references to Bishop Creighton's * Historical 
Essays and Reviews.” Dr. Sandys, therefore, it must be added, 
has given us little that is new in the education of the Re- 
nascence. So, too, the reader of Burckhardt's “ Italian Re- 
nascence” and Symonds's “ Revival of Learning” has little to 
learn from the rest of this book. Still, it is an excellent résumé, 
attractively and concisely given, and a good introduction to 
the historical study of the Renascence— just such a book as a 
boy well up in a classical school, and with an inclination 
towards reading, might be expected to read with zest. The 
slght sketches of men connected with Florence, Arezzo, 
Certaldo, Siena, Venice, Padua, Verona, Martua, Ferrara, 
Bologna, Rimini, Urbino, Rome, not to mention other places, 
are such as to attract the English and American traveller in 
Italy, and the book is quite the right kind to recommend to 
those about to go to Italy, particularly if they have any 
acquaintance with the classics. In short, it is a pleasant, 
concise, introductory, and withal scholarly account of the 
Italian Renascence. It will make classical scholars and those 
interested in the history of education more than ever expectant 
for Dr. Sandys's promised History of Scholafship from the dawn 
of the Revival of Learning to the present day. 


The Poems of William Cowper. Edited by J. C. BAILEY. 
(10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This may justly claim to be the most complete edition of 
Cowper’s poems. It does not, indeed, include the translation of 
Homer, but it has three unpublished pieces of verse and a 
number of others that have hitherto appeared only in magazines 
or in Mr. Thomas Wright’s supplementary volume. There are, 
further, given in an appendix thirty-five unpublished letters. 
The verses are trifles that add nothing to Cowper’s poetic fame, 
but the letters—of which we cannot have too many—serve stil] 
further to reveal his clinging affection and his natural grace of 
style and manner. 

But it is the illustrations that will undoubtedly prove the 
most attractive feature of the volume. Of Cowper himself we 
have the Romney, the Abbott, and the Laurence portraits. 
Next there are excellent portraits of Mrs. Unwin, Lady Austen, 
and Lady Hesketh, which help us to realize what manner of 
women they were who divided Cowper’s heart. Would it had 
been possible to add one of Theodora, who was to Cowper what 
his cousin Amalia was to Heine, widely as the course of the two 
loves differed! Then we have “My Mother’s Picture,” by D. 
Heins—the greatest, in our judgment, of all Cowper’s poems, 
and, we may add, the greatest poem ever prompted by a 
picture. Lastly, we have various landscapes illustrating the 
poet’s homes, and two designs by W. Blake drawn as illustra- 
tions of Winter and Evening, and never before reproduced. 

The editor has done his work of collation with care and 
judgment, and many inaccuracies have been removed from the 
text. The introduction is “ genial” in the German sense of the 
word—appreciative, but in no way idolatrous. It points out 
very happily Cowper’s place as a link between the eighteenth 


and the nineteenth centuries : his affinities to Gray and Crabbe 


on the one hand, and to Wordsworth and Tennyson on the 
other. Sometimes it seems to us that Mr. Bailey hardly does 
justice to his subject. Thus, we should be inclined to rank 
Cowper as a hymn-writer (not as a writer of sacred poetry) far 
above Keble. We find more to admire in “ Tirocinium” than 
“its one passage of pure poetry: * We love the play-place of 
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our early days.’” The attack on the classical education of the 
eighteenth century, ending with the famous couplet— 

Dismiss their cares when they dismiss their flock, 

Machines themselves and governed by the clock— 
is satire of a high order, and the sentiments would have com- 
mended themselves to “ Kappa." 

With Cowper's religion and his religious teachers the editor 
has dealt daintily, but he has not feared to point out the sinister 
influence of Newton, and has exploded the mythical Teedon of 
Mr. Wright’s “ Life,” proving from Cowper’s own words that, so 
far from regarding the Olney schoolmaster as his guide and 
counsellor, the poet in his sane moments shunned him as the 
most intolerable of bores. 

It is a safe prophecy that this is destined to be the standard 
library edition of Cowper. 


International French-English and English-French Dictionary. 
Phonetic Script. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

The general editor of this, which is intended to be the first of 
a series of phonetic dictionaries, is Mr. R. M. Pierce. For the 
French pronunciation of the present volume M. Paul Passy is 
responsible, and for the English Dr. Hempl. The trans- 
literation is, in the main, that of the International Phonetic 
Association. 

Let us first award its due meed of praise to the get-up of the 
volume. Type and paper are all that heart could wish, and it 
opens and stays open so readily that it is a pleasure to turn out 
a word. 

It is a defect in the French pronunciation that no notice is 
taken of /satson. The subject, we are all aware, is surrounded 
with difficulties, but at least the obvious pitfalls for an English- 
man might have been noted—/e lis de la vallée and fleur de 
lis; tous les garcons and nous sommes ici fous; petit chat and 
chat échaudé ; sang-froid, and suer sang et eau. 

Again, it seems to us pure waste of space to give in title- 
place fourteen parts of so-called irregular verbs, obtenir, 
retenir, &c., and, instead of the usual apostrophe, to repeat 
each time with the A aspirates “no precedent linking or eli- 
sion." 

Great care has been exerciséd in the vocabulary by way both 
of exclusion and inclusion, and we can fully endorse the editor's 
profession that the reader will generally find the word he is 
looking for. In view of the revision which we are led to 
expect, we will note a few omissions. The “ Dictionary” will 
not enable us to order from our Paris tailor a morning coat, a 
shooting coat, or a suit of dittoes; or at the restaurant a 
savoury, or custard for our apple-tart, or a brandy (not eau de 
vie) with our coffee. If we are cycling, we shall not be able to 
explain that we have punctured or require a spanner. Photo- 
graphers will not find "snapshot" or the proper word for 
"films. The schoolboy will not discover the difference 
between version and £raducfion, or what la classe de philosophie 
means. Other absentees are: half-pay officer, ticket-of-leave 
man, casual ward, relieving officer, Home Office, Civil Servant. 


Select Documents illustrating Medieval and Modern History. 
By EMIL REICH. (21s. net. P. S. King.) 

This is ' a work of reference such as has not been attempted 
yet, either here or on the Continent We may endorse the 
editor's remark, though he might well have left it for others to 
make. Dr. Reich professes himself a specialist in general 
history, if we may be allowed a seeming contradiction in terms, 
and we must wait for his forthcoming ‘General History,” 
announced in the introduction, for the full explanation and 
justification of his choice of documents. Meanwhile he can 
say that he has compiled a mass of original documents which, 
with the brief introduction and the very full general index, will 
be a priceless boon to the advanced historical student. Part I. 
contains ten international treaties, from that of Westphalia 
to the Second Peace of Paris. Part IL, entitled ‘Church 
History,” starts with the Edict of Milan (313), and goes down to 
the Bull on Papal Infallibility (1870). Then follow ‘ General In- 
stitutions of the Middle Ages,” “The Byzantine Empire” (only two 
documents), * The Holy Roman Empire,” and various other parts 
under the head of “ European Countries and America.” There 
is nothing we could wish omitted ; but there are many /acunae. 
For instance, the student of Imperial Federation will find little 


or no help, and Stubbs is in no way superseded. The documents 
are given only in the original, except the German and Dutch, 
which are translated. Why all historical students should be 
supposed to know Greek, but not German, we cannot divine ; 
nor does it seem quite logical to refrain from translating 
medizval Latin because it “ bristles with difficulties." 

If Dr. Reich will take a friendly hint, we advise him to 
submit the proofs of his “ General History” to a native. The 
English of his introduction is creditable for a foreigner, but 
peculiar. 


The Electra of Euripides. Translated into English Rhyming 
Verse, with Explanatory Notes, by GILBERT MURRAY. 
(2s. net. G. Allen.) 

The “ Electra” of Euripides compared with the “ Electra” 
of Sophocles is modern, romantic, nearer in sentiment to Ibsen 
than to Homer. We might almost call it a problem play. As 
such it has attracted Mr. Murray. By the help ot rime, of 
Stage directions, of endless delicate touches such as a restorer 
might give to an old picture, he has stil! further modernized it, 
and we look forward to seeing it put on the stage. The 
heroine, we agree with him, is a profoundly studied character ; 
but to us she is not in the same degree sympathetic. She is 
not, like Orestes, the inspired instrument of divine vengeance. 
Her motives throughout the play are mainly personal and 
selfish. She has been wronged of her dower, condemned to 
poverty, and cut off from the chance of suitable marriage. It 
comes as a shock to us when, red-handed still with a mother’s 
blood, she is led off to the altar by Pylades. Even Mr. Murray 
finds the “lived happy ever afterwards” a little disturbing, and 
pleads that Euripides had no choice but to follow the ac- 
cepted legend. Can this have become so firmly rooted in the 
interval between Sophocles and Euripides ? 

As a free translation—sometimes rather a paraphrase— Mr. 
Murray’s play is masterly, particularly happy in the chorus. 
For metre he has chosen the free-linked couplets of Morris, 
with loose rimes that are often only assonances. It has 
nothing in common with the Pope metre, and the stichomythia, 
where the polished epigram would have seemed appropriate, is 
deliberately expanded into speeches varying from one and a 
half to three and a half lines. There are several omissions 
(a considerable one on page 26), for which we cannot account. 
We wish that space allowed us to quote. Of the added 
touches the first line is a good instance : 


Old gleam of the face of the world, I give thec hail, 
River of Argos land ! 


The original has simply: “ Old-world Argos, streams of 
Inachus." 


The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1900. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE. (18s. net. Constable.) 

Dr. Rose has made for himself a name as an historian of 
Napeolonic times, and he now essays the more perilous task 
of carrying the story down to the present day. We know 
him as a singularly pains-taking and fair-minded chronicler, 
and, more than that, as one who can discern the signs of the 
times. The two dominant forces of the period—nationality 
and democracy—sometimes conspiring and sometimes opposed, 
are both clearly grasped, and Bismarck, its Napoleon, is painted 
with a sympathetic pencil, though there is no ignoring of the 
warts. The pages which will attract most attention at the present 
moment are those which trace the rise and establishment of 
protection in Germany. Next to these in immediate interest 
comes the chapter on Nihilism and Absolutism in Russia. It 
is a book that no publicist, and, we would add, no teacher of 
history who holds the views of “ Kappa,” can afford to neglect. 


(1) The Gospel of St. Alark in West Saxon. Edited, from the MSS., 
by J. W. BRIGHT, Ph.D. (2s. 6d. net.) (2) Zhe Gospel of 
St. John tn West Saxon. Edited, from the MSS., with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by J. W. BriGHt, Ph.D. With a Glossary 
Dy B wen MINOR HARRIS, Ph.D. (3s. 6d. net.) (Heath 
& Co. 

These two dainty little volumes form part of ** The Belles Lettres 
Series," Section L, “ English Literature from its beginning to the 
year 1100,” under the general editorship of Dr. E. W. Brown, Professor 
of the English Language and Literature in the University of Cincinnati. 
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They are admirable specimens of exact textual scholarship. The 
available MSS. have been collated with the most minute care, and all 
the variant readings carefully noted. The result is that the student 
now has placed at his disposal an ideal edition of these texts, supple- 
mented in the case of the latter of the two volumes by valuable 
critical and philological notes and by a glossary and introduction. As 
Mr. Bright remarks in his preface to the edition of St. John, ‘‘ The 
historical importance of the Gospels in West Saxon is raised to unques- 
tioned significance by characteristics that make the version a subject of 
fruitful study to the professional student of English and to the pro- 
fessional student of Scripture.” The critical importance of the version 
is bound up with its connexion with a type of Latin text which often 
preserves old Latin readings. The introduction to the edition of 
St. John deals with the following points :—(1) Vernacular Scripture in 
Anglo-Saxon Times ; (2) Bede's Translation of the Gospel of St. John ; 
(3) The MSS. of the West-Saxon Gospels ; (4) The relation of the 
MSS. to the Original; (5) The Authorship of the Version; (6) The 
Latin Source of the Version. There is also, in the same volume, an 
excellent bibliography. We cordially commend these volumes to the 
student of English literature and to those who are interested in the 
critical study of the Latin versions of the Bible. 


Valerius Catullus. Selected Poems rendered into English rhymed 
Verse. By L. R. LEvETT. (1s. 6d. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

The title given to one of the poems, ‘A Pretty Picture,” suggests 
the apt word to sum up our impression of the whole work— pretty para- 
phrases, 

“ And Acme, as he bent his head 
To kiss, looked up and answer made: 
* Thou only my dear lord shalt be, 
Septimius ; may I worship thee 
With endless love, and may my life 
Prove me a loving, faithful wife !’” 


So runs the second stanza of the “ Pretty Picture." f There is more 
here of the Church of England marriage service fhan of Catullus. 
" He," we may charitably suppose, is a misprint for **she." Catullus 
must needs be expurgated, but he need not be emasculated or tonsured. 
Why, again, should the final stanza of the Sappho translation be 
omitted and a coda added to the ** Epithalamium"? Why, in the 
latter poem, when Catullus compares the bedded bride to a milk-white 
lily or yellow poppy, is this perverted into *'like to the poppies’ 
_ crimson glow ” ? 


Ballads Ancient and Modern. Edited vy OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
(Dent. » 

Messrs, Dent have the art of getting up their works prettily, and 
this volume is attractive both outside and inside. As to the matter, 
there is no exception to be taken to the ancient ballads, but we cannot 
say that the editor has been equally happy in his selection of modern 
ballads. No definition of the ballad, however elastic, could be made 
to include Mrs. E. B. Browning’s pretty ** Romance of the Swan's 
Nest," still less Eliza Cook's moral tale of ** Bruce and the Spider," 
with its bad grammar, to say nothing of a bad misprint. 


Poems and Extracts chosen by William Wordsworth for an Album pre- 
sented to Lady Afary Lowther, Xmas, 1889. Printed from the 
original Album, with Facsimiles. (2s. 6d. net. Frowde.) 

All students of Wordsworth (except Mr. Gosse) were aware from the 
Presentation sonnet that the poet had made for his young friend selec- 
Uons from the poems of Lady Winchelsea with extracts from similar 
Writers, but we, at any rate, had no conception of the extent of the 
anthology, We are grateful to Mr. Roger Rees, the happy possessor 
of the album, for permitting that reproduction, and to Prof. Littledale 
for his painstaking editing. The album includes twenty-three poets 

ides the Countess, ranging from Shakespeare down to obscurities 

such as Thomas James and James Weston. The book is invaluable 
as giving an insight into Wordsworth’s literary predilections, and it 
is, In some degree, **a refutation of the stupid remark that Words- 
worth cared for no one’s poetry but his own.” At the same time, it 
shows, in our opinion, that there was some foundation for the criticism. 
It shows, or goes to show, that Wordsworth cared mainly for poetry 
that was akin to his own. He could find no poetry in Dryden, and 
Pope is represented by one minute translation from the Latin. For 
the choicest passages in his anthology he was indebted to Lamb. The 
point will not bear pressing ; for Milton, whom Wordsworth greatly 
admired and to whom he owed most, is likewise absent ; but we have 
said enough to justify our dissent from the editor's estimate of Words- 
worth as a critic. 


A Manual of Carpentry and Joinery. By J. W. Rir£v. With 923 

l Illustrations. (6s. net. Macmillan.) | 
, This book is specially adapted for students preparing for the examina- 
tion of the City and Guilds Institute; but it is the very reverse of a 
cram book, Everywhere there is an appeal to general principles, to 
geometry and mechanics, and to common sense. So plain is every- 
thing made and so clear are the illustrations that the amateur carpenter 
will find no difficulty in following directions. lle will likewise find 
useful hints as to the choice of tools. 


The Garden of Childhood. By ALICE M. CHESTERTON. Illustrated 
by GERTRUDE M, BRADLEY. (2s. 6d. net. Sonnenschein.) 

This is a revival of the moral tale on which our grandparents in the 
nursery were mainly fed : ** Goody Two-Shoes," ** Rosamund and the 
Purple Vase," e£ hoc genus omne, The stories are written to illustrate 
the ** Graduated Syllabus of Moral Instruction for Elementary Schools." 
We like the plain stories such as ** Doris and the Jam-pot,” incidents 
of child life related with some dramatic power, but the stoge machinery 
works stiffly, and at times creaks. Nothing is gained by putting into 
the mouth of a caterpillar the advice not to cry when you tumble down. 
Miss Bradley's boys and girls are capital, but she, too, fails to draw 
a fairy. - 

** Blackie's Little French Classics."—(1) Adout’s Les Jumeaux de 
J'Hótel. Corneilie. Edited by H. HAVELOCK. (2) Merimée's 
Le Siège de la Rochelle. Edited by J. E. MITCHELL. (3d. 
each. ) 

(t) The novelette has been discreetly cut down to the required length, 
and makes an excellent reader. The notes are somewhat scanty and 
the derivations are de trop. Thus, candidat à l'école normale in the 
first line screams for a note, and in the prefatory sketch of About, 
which is well done, it should surely have been mentioned that he, too, 
was a zormalieun, Garçons de caisse are not **shop porters”; the 
context might have suggested that porters do not usually sport blue 
coats with pearl buttons. — ** /arre/s, ‘hams’; O.F. garret, diminutive 
of the obsolete garre ; Prov. garre, Bret. gár.” How will this help 
the pupil who has to translate // avait des jarrets solides? A helpful 
note would have been a reference to *'* He has a leg” of ** The Egoist.” 
On page 12 there is a confusing misprint. 

(2) This chapter from the ‘* Chronicle of Charles IX.” is a graphic 
narrative of the famous siege of 1572, and the notes give just the right 
amount of historical and biographical explanation without the vagaries 
of the preceding volume. 


Our Island Story: a Child's History of England. By IU. E. MAR- 
SHALL. With thirty coloured Illustrations by A. S. FORREST. 
(7s. 6d. net. T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

What a world away from ** Little Arthur’s History of England " to 
this splendid tome with its gorgeous illustrations, which will evoke 
from the child of to-day king Alfred's exclamation, as here reported, 
** Oh, isn't it lovely?" The author dates from Melbourne, and the 
story is written for the benefit of Spen and Veda, who have yet to learn 
what home means to their parents. Salient points in the history are 
well seized, the biographical element predominates, and myth is not 
excluded. All this is as it should be, and the style is plain and 
attractive. There might, we think, with profit be more of the life of 
the English people—the characters of Chaucer's *' Prologue,” early 
colonization, the growth of commerce and factories. All this can be 
made intelligible or interesting to a child. Such a thorny question as 
the Boer War had better have been omitted entirely; Mr. Arnold 
Forster would say all reference to Bright and Cobden, but we are glad 
that Mr. Marshall has not followed this precedent. Some of the state- 
ments need rewsion, as that ever since Alfred’s day Britain has ruled 
the waves, that Hladrian’s wall can still be seen to this day, that 
Edward VI. built many schools that are called after his name; but 
these are trifles. 


The Elementary Part of a Treatise on the Dynamics of a System of 
^ Rigid Botts. Being Part I. of a Treatise on the whole subject. 
With numerous Examples. By EDWARD JOHN Rouru, Sc.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Seventh edition, revised and enlarged. (14s. 
Macmillan. ) 

The principal changes in the present edition of this well known text- 
book are :—(i.) (pages 140-142) the discussion of the work done by an 
impulse; (ii.) the theory (page 348) of Appell’s general equations of 
motion, which have the advantage over those of Lagrange of not being 
restricted to holonomic systems. There are also two additional notes 
at the end, one on the moment of inertia of the figure corresponding to 
a tetrahedron in space of # dimensions, the other on moments with 
higher powers, The book is now so voluminous that many students 
would like to have an abridgment in which only the important por- 
tions would find a place, and these treated by modern methods. 


“Cambridge Physical Series." — The Theory of Experimental Elec- 
tricity, By W. C. D. WHETHAM. (8s. net. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

The author has managed to strike a happy mean between the kind of 
book which would interest a mathematician alone and that which 
would be appreciated by the pure experimentalist, with the cxcellent 
result that all will find here a most stimulating account of the present 
position of scientific thought as regards magnetism and electricity. 
Although each section is attacked a^ initio, yet the treatment would 
not be suitable for junior students, and appeals rather to those who have 
already mastered the elements of the subject. The mathematical 
portions have bcen kept well within the range of the student who has 
a working acquaintance with the elements of the calculus, and this 
without sacrificing clearness and neatness of method. At the same 
time, the text is not overloaded with minute details of experimental 
work. The great advances made within the last few years in the study 
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of electrolysis, electric waves, the passage of electricity through gases, 
and radio-activity have all received much fuller treatment than one is 
accustomed to find in a book of this size, and we have nothing but 
praise for the excellent manner in which the most recent results have 
been set forth. It is quite refreshing to find the author acknowledging 
from time to time the tentative nature of the hypotheses advanced, 
and indicating the lines along which investigation is urgently needed. 


We strongly recommend this book to all earnest students who wish to 


obtain a general review of the whole subject from the modern standpoint. 


John Conybeare, Schoolmaster, 1580-94. Edited by 
_ F. C. CONYBEARE. (10s. 6d. net. Frowde.) 

This Elizabethan MS. is edited mainly for the Conybeare clan. As 
the editor remarks, it is some satisfaction in an age when the House of 
Lords is recruited mainly among brewers and pawnbrokers to know 
that for three centuries and a half one’s family has consisted of scholars 
and gentlemen. To the public the most interesting part will be the 
autobiography of the editor's grandfather, W. D. Conybeare, Dean of 
Llandatl, and of geological fame. It furnishes a valuable account of 
Oxford studies at the end of the eighteenth century, and gives a vivid 
portraiture of the then Dean of Christ Church, Cyril Jackson. There 
are likewise odds and ends of interest. In one of the prescriptions of 
** Mr. Edwarde professoure of Phisicke in Oxforde " we read : “ You 
may take your powder in any of theise signes, Cancer, Scorpio, 
Aquarius, Piscis: So that neither the chaunge of the moone, nor the 
full bee uppon that daye." The schoolmaster is strangely at sea with 
the renderings of some of his adages—copied mainly from Erasmus— 


and the editor seems not to know the common proverb: **fluctus in 
simpulo.” 


Boys and their Management in School. By H. BOMPAS SMITH. 
(2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The exact words of the title should be noted— ** in school " not “‘at 
school.” Mr. Bompas Smith deals only with the day school, and with 
day boys only when in school: not at home or in the playground. 
The scope of the bock is thus limited ; but it is marked throughout by 
sound common sense, and we rarely find ourselves disagreeing—as on 
the subject of caning. The advice is practical and tersely put, with no 
attempt at fine writing or tall talk of any description. Some concrete 
illustrations would have given it more life and colour. Mr. Bompas 
Smith writes with his eye on the object—of that there is no doubt— 
but readers like to get a glance now and then of the object itself—the 
Eric or the Stalky & Co., as the case may be. 


The Translation of French Unseens, By EUGENE PERROT. 
Ralph, Holland.) 

A very fair selection of simple extracts in prose and verse with a 
vocabulary. The introduction, giving hints as to how to set about an 
unseen, with some specimens worked out, dves not seein to us of much 
practical value. Assuredly none of the fair copies offered would have 
obtained a first class in our Prize Competitions. Take the first: 
“ Maitre Gabissol était l'aigle du barreau de Mende; aigle un peu 
déplumé par cinquante hivers "—** Maitre Gabissol was the leader of 
the bar at Mende ; somewhat bowed with the weight of his fifty years." 
This is paraphrase, and a very loose paraphrase—not a translation. 
** The eagle,” the notes tell us, **is a bird that soars high, and there- 
fore ‘ the chief’; in legal language, ‘the leader. " By parity of reason- 
ing we should translate ** Scipiades duo fulmina belli,” ** those eminent 
field-marshals, the two Scipios." The next two pieces are more 


literally rendered, but there are careless omissions, and the finer 
nuances are missed. 


The Story of an Old-fashioncd Doll. By J. CONOLLY, illustrated by 
N. AULT. (3s. 6d. D. Nutt.) 

The autobiography of a doll may have been suggested by Andersen’s 
** Little Tin Soldier "; but the execution is quite original, We have a 
delightful picture of an English nursery in the early Victorian age, 
evidently drawn from the life, but brightened by fancy and gleams of 
Irish humour. Campbell and Janie and Ben are all real children ; 
Aunt Addie is the dearest of old maids; and the nurse Matilda is 
a genuine ogress. Each character, however slizhtly sketched, has its 
proper individuality. If we have a fault to find, it is that Mamma's 
story of the ape who carried off the baby—a thrilling one for the 
nursery—is somewhat out of proportion. 


What shall I tell the Children? By the Rev. G. V. REICHEL. 
(3s. 6d.  Allenson.) 

Thirty-seven object sermons to children with anecdotal illustrations. 
The anecdotes are not hackneyed, and the author knows how to tell a 
story. It is left, however, to the teacher to adapt the language to a 
childish audience. If the teacher is wise, he will not heed the text 

refixed, which has no more relevance than is usual in sermons. Nor 
will he trouble his class with the spiritual significance of the seven 
ET colours, nor inform them that **chamcleon" means ‘camel 
jon. 


The Management of Babies. 


(2s. net. 


By Mrs. LEONARD HILL. 
Arnold.) 

Infant mortality is engrossing much public attention nowadays, and 

on all sides attempts are being made to stem this veritable ** murder of 


(2s. and Is. 


the innocents” that is going on all around us. Ignorance is the cause 
of this evil in the majority of cases—an ignorance that is not surprising 
when one remembers that the average girl belonging to the lower 
classes (to the upper classes also, but in these cases the results are 
not so fatal) marries without the least knowledge of babies and their 
management. Again and again in the coroners’ courts an appalling 
cundition of ignorance is revealed. Babies are fed ou tinned goods of 
the most deleterious nature; tea is regarded as a suitable beverage 5 
bed-time is a movable arrangement. the unfortunate infant being played 
with up to all hours of the night, when it retires to a room from which 
all fresh air has been excluded. Could all prospective mothers be 
given a copy of Mrs. Leonard Hill’s little book, such a state of affairs 
need not last much longer. Mrs. Hill writes in a simple, easy style 
intelligible to all on the feeding of infants, the value of fresh air, the 
clothing and cleansing of children, &c. ; she gives details which are so 
necessary to a book of this nature and shows a practical knowledge of 
children which is the result of a long experience of them. The tables 
of diet for the first nine months of life, and for the one-year-old 
child, should be of great value to young mothers, whose inexperience 
of infants often leads to overfeeding or unsuitable feeding. The 
writer shows herself thoroughly modern in her advocacy of fresh air, 
and believes that infants should be out in all weathers if properly 
guarded. A few sensible words are devoted to the objections to 
patent foods and the value of the natural mode of baby feeding. 


Counsels and Ideals, from the Writings of William Osler. 
(4s. net. Frowde.) 

As a rule the New World borrows its learning from the Old and pays 
its debt in dollars—heiresses in return for professors. Dr. Osler is 
an exception to the rule, and Oxford has begun to redress the balance 
by importing her most distinguished professor from the Johns Hopkins 
University. A pupil, who modestly keeps his name from the title- 
page, has collected and classified extracts from Dr. Osler’s lectures 
and addresses. Though appealing mainly to the medical student, the 
volume may be\read with profit and interest by all. Dr. Osler is 
a man of wide culture, equally conversant with Plato and with Darwin, 
with Goethe and Walt Whitman, and he bears his learning lightly. 
His own ‘modern instances" are most apt. What can be happier 
than this anecdote ?—In a clinical class the question was once raised, 
how long it took for the nail to grow from root to edge. ‘“‘A majority 
of the class had no further interest ; a few looked it up in books; two 
men marked their nails with nitrate of silver, and a few months later 
had positive knowledge on the subject." 


Qu'est-ce que cela veut dire? By H. P. SLIGO DE POTHONIER. 
(3s. 6d. Sands.) 

It is refreshing nowadays to find a book of phrases not written for 
schools, and such is certainly the case with the volume before us. It 
is, as Mr. de Pothonier tells us, for the use of those ** who have left 
school, but still retain their taste for study.” But it is a study that 
must be pursued either in France itself or at least in the company of 
a good dictionary, for the words, though included in good sentences, 
do not in most cases explain themselves. Tt seems doubtful, therefore, 
whether the gain of having so much concentrated information com- 
pensates for the loss of interest and facility of comprehension found in 
the reading of apiece of good modern prose. Still, the book is an 
excellent one of its kind : the sentences are idiomatic and well chosen, 
and the whole easy of reference. Any one who has mastered its con- 
tents may boast a fairly thorough knowledge of current French idiom. 


Modern Electricity. By HENRY and Hora. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The authors state that this book has been prepared with a view 
of meeting every emergency that might confront the electrical engineer 
and inventor, and of enabling every apprentice and artisan to gain 
a complete knowledge of the fundamental principles and applica- 
tions of electricity. One might therefore anticipate that the contents 
would be practical and technical rather than purely theoretical, and 
this is indeed the case; but we cannot agree that the very comprehensive 
claim made above has been justified. Much of the subject has been 
set forth simply and lucidly, and there are many useful numerical 
exercises of a practical nature worked out in full. But numerous 
blemishes exist in the more purely theoretical part of the work, and we 
think that the beginner in electrical engineering who relies upon this 
book alone will certainly fail to gain a complete knowledge of funda- 
mental principles. For example, the explanation of Wheatstone's 
bridge will, we venture to think, be unintelligible to a beginner, and 
the confused and inaccurate description of thermo-electric phenomena 
would be much better omitted altogether. The paragraph on galvano- 
meters is entirelv inadequate, and the law of the sine galvanometer is 
wrongly stated. On page 53 the valencies of ferrous and ferric iron 
have been interchanged. On page 68 a gallon of water is stated to 
weigh 84 lbs., and in the table on page 354 there is quite a crop 
of mistakes: carbon is placed among the metals, the formula for 
petassium bichromate is wrong, and the colours of cadmium sulphate 
and of cupric oxide are given respectively as yellow and red. 


(5s. net. 
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. “ Cuentos Castellanos.” (Heath & Co.) ^ ^ 

The editors have rightly endeavoured to give their readers as great 
a variety of style as possible: hence each of the eight short stories is 
by a different author. 

(1) JUÁN VALERA is represented by his wel! known, charmingly 
a El Pájare verde—a model fairy tale, full of mystery, magic, and 

ove. 

(2) The idilio nupcid/ of Susette and Recaredo (in which the petted 
blackbird is determined to take his part) is sketched in simple, dainty 
language by RuBEN Darío. Susette is so deeply in love with her 
husband and so attractively natural that, in spite of her almost childish 
jealousy, the reader will sympathize with her action and will readily 
understand her vast satisfaction and relief when she exclaims to 
Recaredo : **; Ha muerto ya para tí la emperatriz de la China!” 

(3) There is à vein of sadness running all through **; Adiós, Cor- 
dera !" by LEOPOLDO ALAS. Anton’s plucky, but unavailing, struggle 
for independence, the love of Pinin and Rosa for each other and their 
touching affeclion towards La Cordera, the heart-breaking farewell 
scene when Pinín is carried off to be ** carne de cañon para las locuras 
del mundo "—Aall are told with charming simplicity and true pathos. 

(4) Euserio Brasco tells the story of the marvellous Dr. Busting 
and his accomplished, but romantic, daughter. The tale is saved from 
being commonplace by occasional sallies of wit and the unexpected 
dénouernent. 

(5) Excepting for a few neatly expressed aphorisms, the A/2- Rip of 
MANUEL G. NAJERA is rather feeble, and is scarcely worth a place in 
this collection. 

(6) In his Modelo de Esposos Luís TABOADA gives us a picture of a 
long-suffering husband who, at any cost, tries to satisfy the caprices of 
a selfish, extravagant wife. Although this sketch is written in a light, 
jocular vein, it contains a serious lesson for wives. 

(7) EMILIA PARDO BAZAN (Sra. QurroGaA) has been styled * la 
escritora más apreciable que España ha producido durante el siglo 
XIX." Her contribution to this collection (E/ Talismán) is exciting 
and remarkably well written. 

(8) Una Corrida de Toros is a model of descriptive writing. The 
little groups excitedly discussing the fight in anticipation; the noisy, 
crowded masses of humanity pouring into /a plaza from all directions ; 
los palcos filled with beautiful ladies ** llevando sus mantillas blancas ” ; 
the fantastic, but picturesque, dresses of the a/yuaciles, banderilleros, 
frcadores, &c. ; the heroic daring of Ricardo, Elena's lover; the details 
of the combat, and the absolutely maddening effect upon the sight-seers 
produced by a clever death-stroke—all these are vividly described by 
that great master of diction D. EMILIO CASTELAR. 

The book contains a brief notice of the authors; short, but explicit, 
notes ; and a full vocabulary. Students of the Spanish language will 
thank the editors for their excellent selection. 


* Blackie’s Latin Texts.” — Horace: Odes. In Four Books. Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse. (Each 6d.) 

Tbese neat, well printed, and cheap little volumes carry their own 
commendation. The only criticism we offer on the present set is that 
pupils capable of profiting by the Introduction on Manuscripts and 
Principles of Criticism do not need quantities marked in the text. 
Dr. Rouse damns his author with faint praise. Horace does sometimes 
show an appreciation of natural beauty, but **he was sometimes trans- 
lating the work of others; and, moreover, a sense of natural beauty is 
only one of the ornaments of poetry, not its essence.” Would Dr. 
Rouse maintain that we could strip this sense of beauty from Words- 
worth, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and leave the essence of their poetry 
unimpaired ? 

Voltaire: Le Blanc e? le Noir. Edited by IT. H. Horton, 
(4d. Blackie.) 

This innocent little conte makes an excellent reader for beginners. 
It is a mistake to tack on to it a moral which it will not bear. The 
only inner meaning is that suggested by Voltaire—the relativity of 
time. To our taste there is too much grammar in the notes. What is 
the good of giving a list of conjunctions requiring a subjunctive, or 
attempting in a note to polish off the distinctions of cest and 77 est? 
To compare **au sortir de Cabul" with ** un je ne sais quoi” as *'a sort 
of compound noun" is peculiar. 


** Oxford Modern French Series." — Histoire de la Révolution Française. 
By Francois A. M. MiGNET. Edited by A. Durvis.. (3s. 
Clarendon Press.) 

The title is somewhat misleading, as only a portion of Mignet is 
here given—írom the opening of the States General to the death of 
Louis XVI. The notes are !ull and satisfactory, being supplemented 
by a dictionary of biographical and geographical names.  Mignet's 
style is so simple and straightforward that grammatical and linguistic 
notes are rarely needed, and the editor has been well advised to forgo 
them altogether. The only defect is a lack of colour and picturesque- 
ness. A few of Carlyle's mordant epigrams, of Taine's vivid metaphors, 
would have served as labels for the more prominent characters. As it 
is, the average pupil will be lost among the crowd of unknown person- 
ages with nothing but, as it were, lapidary inscriptions affixed to their 
Dames. 


A School Manual of English Grammar, with Exercises and Examzna- 
Aon Questions. By THEOPHILUS D. HALL. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (3s. 6d. Murray.) | 

We congratulate Dr. Hall, who must almost be our doyen among 
authors of school-books, on the issue of a greatly enlarged and emended 
edition of his ** Grammar," which has stood the test of thisty years. 

The province of prammar is ill defined, and it is hard to determine how 

far a school grammar should deal with phonetics, linguistics, and com- 

parative philology. We incline, ourselves, to think that the last of 
these subjects lies outside the range of the schoolroom—that, for in- 
stance, it does not concern the young student of English to speculate 
about the cradle of the Indo-European family. So, too, we doubt 
whether it is possible to treat satisfactorily in five pages Zaut- 
verschiebuny or to expound Grimm’s Law with no mention of Verner. 
Again, the origin of our alphabet is still sab judice, and the latest 
researches do not point to Egypt ; nor can the introduction of phonetic 
script be disposed of in a summary phrase. "These, however, are only 
the prolegomena, and those teachers who hold our view can begin at 
chapter vi. The body of the ** Grammar" has been greatly improved 
by simplification and the introduction of new examples. Here Dr. 
Hall bas wisely abstained from Anglo-Saxon, except when the older 
form directly throws light on modern usage. The least satisfactory 
section of the ‘‘Grammar” is the prosody. Here Dr. Hall has 
followed the conventional scansion by feet, and we have lines marked 
thus : 
‘*T6 the | ócean | now I | fly.” 
“ Now that the hearth is cr6wned with smiling fire.” 


Notwithstanding these defects, the ** Grammar ” fulfils its aim of being 
*' a really serviceable school-book.” 


‘‘The Red-Letter Shakespeare.” Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS.—Auug 
Richard 111. and Henry the Fifth. (614 x 4X in., pp. 173 and 
I41 ; Is. 6d. net in leather, and Is. net in cloth. Blackie.) 

Two volumes of a new Shakespeare—scholarly, dainty, and popular. 
It is called **the Red-Letter” Shakespeare because the names of the 
characters, which are given in full, are printed in red, as are the head- 
ings of the pages. Mr. Chambers supplies a short and excellent 
appreciation of each play, giving the latest viewsand criticisms ; and the 
hard words are explained at the foot of each page. The edition is 
described as ** for the general reader and the book-lover "—Aand certainly 
neither could require, nor could find, a prettier and more handy set of 
little volumes than these. Our readers already know the Shakespearian 
scholarship of Mr. Chambers, and his introductions are admirable. 


The Dream of tha Rood. An Old English Poem attributed to 
CYNEWULF. Edited by ALBERT S. Cook. (634 x 4X4 in., pp. lx, 
66 ; 3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

This is a good and scholarly little book which Mr. Cook, Professor 
of the English Language and Literature in Yale University, has pro- 
duced and has prevailed upon the Clarendon Press to publish. There 
is a very small amount of text —less than ten pages—and the rest of the 
volume is taken up by prolegomena, notes, and glossary. But the poem 
is so little known, except to scholars and by name, that we gladly over- 
look the disproportion. The introduction tells us of the manuscript, 
editions, translations, and argues the pros and cons. of authorship with 
various opinions of the same, ending up with the view that, on the 
whole, the weight of the argument inclines to Cynewulf and not to 
Cædmon. Then the literary characteristics of the poem are pointed 
out, and a bibliography given. The notes, which are well done, are 
devoted almost exclusively to linguistic matters. An appendix and a 
carefully compiled glossary conclude the volume ; in the former short 
specimens of translations of all versions which include the first twelve 
lines of the poem being given. We may say of this edition what 
Prof. Cook says of the poem: *‘ Admirable in itself, it gains still 
further lustre from being indissolubly associated with that monument 
which Kemble has called the most beautiful as well as the most 
interesting relic of Teutonic antiquity." 


Nature Study Lessons for Primary Grades. By Mrs. Lipa B. MCMurry. 
With an Introduction by CHARLES A, MCMurry. (7 x 4X in., 
PP. xi, 191 ; 2s. net. Macmillan.) 

Dr. McMurry continues his books on **Special Method." This 
book is practically an introductory volume to the ** Special Method in 
Elementary Science," in which many of the ‘‘ Lessons” originally 
appeared. They are suggestions as to ** how" and *' what" to deal 
with in studies of plant and animal life as it presents itself in one 
locality. Teachers will, of course, differ as to what things they will 
choose to notice and as to the method they employ to stimulate and 
direct childish interest in them ; but there are many matters which 
they cau avoid and many to which they can attend in dealing with 
Nature study for children. For instance, they will do well to avoid 
the precocious introduction of children to ideas of system and classi- 
fication in work of this kind—there will be plenty of time for both later 
on—and should aim rather at enriching their positive knowledge, their 
keenness of observation, and their powers of expressing these well and 
clearly. So Mrs. McMurry has given many sketches of lessons in this 
book, not for teachers slavishly to imitate and reproduce them, but that 
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young teachers may see how experienced persons have handled these 
matters, and so gain an insight into the spirit and method of the plan 
they adopt. Nineteen sketches are given of animal life, and ten of 
plant life; and very interesting they are. Some extend over a term 
and some over a much shorter period. Those of animal ljfe, with 
which children are more competent to deal than with plant life, are 
zt the fullest, and, as it seems to us, better dealt with. But all are 
good. 

“The King's Classics."— 74e Vision of Piers the Plowman. By 
WILLIAM LANGLAND. Done into Modern English by the Rev. 
Prof. SKEAT.  (6x4!4 in., pp. xxix, 1513 Is. 6d. net. De La 
More Press.) 

A dainty little translation by Prof. Skeat, who has put into English 
verse the B text of the poem. After an introduction dealing with the 
characteristics of the poem and its versification—as far as may be 
reproduced here in Modern English—we are given a chronological table, 
with references from the poem. Then follow the Prologue and 
Passus i. to vii. of the poem, and notes and an index conclude the 
volume. Of the scholarly care of this version of the text there is no 
need to speak ; and the notes are brief and to the point. Prof. Skeat 
has given us an excellent classic, excellently brought out. 


Wild Flowers Month by Month in their. Natural Haunts. 
By EDWARD Step. Vol. II. (6s. net. I. Warne.) 

This second volume, which carries us from June to September 
inclusive, fully sustains the reputation that the author has gained by 
the first. There are no less than 176 illustrations prepared from 
original photographs taken for the work. Only the photographer can 
tell the skill and patience that have gone to the making of these studies 
of still life. We have never seen anything more perfect than the plate 
of oyster mushrooms. Though the pictures are the main attraction, yet 
the letterpress is not to be despised. Mr. Step has the art of chatting 
simply and naturally about the flowers of the field; and, though he 
eschews all learning save the Latin names, yet the young botanist will 
gather from him much useful information as to the families, the habitat, 
and the physiology of plants. 


‘The Guide Series." — Rural Calendar. Second Edition, fully 
Revised and Enlarged. By A. J. EWART. (Is. net. Davis 
& Moughton.) 

For the young botanist or the countryman who knows nothing of 
botany this is a capital yuide. It will enable him to identify all the 
common wild flowers. The notes on birds, butterflies are slighter, 
and ‘farming operations” seems to us an excrescence. There are 
blank pages for memoranda. 


French Genders Conquered. (Clifton: J. Baker.) 

This card, which when folded in two measures 6 x 5 ins., bas the 
great merit of showing in a single sheet of moderate dimensions rules 
and exceptions. On the first page nouns are classified by final letters, 
all feminines being treated as exceptions. The second page is devoted 
to masculines in e mute. A difference of type for masculine and femin- 
ine would be an improvement. We would by no means taboo doggerel 
altogether, but its use should be restricted to cases where reason fails. 
For instance, why need óru and virago be noted among exceptions? 
We note two or three misprints. There is no indication of price or of 
author, though in the accompanying note he writes in the first person. 


The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's Empire. | By J. P. MAHAFFY. 
(5s. Fisher Unwin.). 

Emeritus Professor Mahaffy’s **fiist American book" consists of 
six lectures delivered in the University of Chicago. ** Hellenism” is 
for his present purpose the substantive corresponding to the adjective 
** Hellenistic,” and expresses Greek culture in the post-classical period. 
Of this Hellenism, with its widened outlook and fertilized by external 
influences, he regards Xenophon as the precursor, making him the 
subject of his first lecture. Then he sketches in three lectures the 
fortunes of Hellenism in Macedonia and Greece, in Egypt, and in 
Syria, gives a fourth to general reflections, and the fifth to the effects 
ot Hellenism on Christianity. All five are interesting and valuable, 
although the last is not convincing in every deteil. The matter has not 
been compiled from compilations, but is an outline of the epoch by an 
author who has laboured at it for more than twenty years. If there is 
an occasional looseness in the phra:ing, it was perhaps designed by the 
lecturer in order to put his audience at ease. A bull reminds us that the 
American book was, after all, begotten in Ireland and not at Chicago : 
** None of the early Successors thought he had succeeded to the empire, 
if he had not recovered the ancient seat of the monarchy and laid his 
bones in the royal sepulchre at Aegae." What the Successor thought 
in his tomb is, alas! not history. But historical inquiries will be 
stimulated by these pages. 


Medieval British History: a Student's Guide. By J. G. LINDSEY. 
(Heffer & Co.) 

This is an invaluable guide to the student of history, especially if he 
is working by himself. It tells him not only what books he should 
read and what books he should consult, but what points he should 
attend to ; and the model answers to questions set a standard by which 
he can gauge his own attainments and progress. 


The Guide for the Perplexed. By Moses MAIMONIDES. Translated 
by M. FRIEDLANDER. (Price 7s. 64. net. Routledge.) 

Dr. Friedlander, in translating the most notable work of Maimonides, 
of Cordova, called the ‘last of the Geonim as regards time and the 
first as regards worth,” from the Arabic text, performed a laborious 
task. His toil met with the reward of many readers. Now, in a new 
edition, the three volumes of the first issue are reduced to one, the 
notes having been cut out and Hebrew words discarded when not trans- 
literated. The book, which dates from near the close of the twelfth 
century, is important in the history of opinion among the Jews. It 
still possesses interest and value both for the student of theology and 
for those who believe in a continuous development of the human mind. 


In Confidence to Boys. By H. BISSEKER. (Price 1s. net. Adlard.) 

Sex in relation to schoolboys is a topic that was, now some years 
ago, freely and fully discussed in our columns, and we have no intention 
of reopening a question that is best heard in camera. We must be 
content simply to inform head masters and others whom it concerns 
that the author, sometime a house master, deals with the evil in 
pene plain language, without exaggeration or morbid sentiment. 

o those who believe in such treatment we strongly recommend the 
book, which has been revised by the Council of the Medical Officers of 
Schools Association. 


** Routledge's Miniature Reference Library.”—/n Praise of Books: 
an Encheiridion for the Book Lover. By H. Swan. (Price ts.) 

A book on books is like to be a big book, and therefore a big evil, 
according to an adage we do not find included. Mr. Swan has 
skilfully gathered, in a hundred and twenty pages, the most famous 
sentences of English authors from Chaucer to living statesmen, Mr. 
A. J. Balfour and Mr. John Morley. We miss the famous quatrain 
from Omar Khayyam. 


Pippa’s Holiday, and other Stories for Children. By WOUTRINA A. 
BONE. (J. Curwen.) 

These stories, some of which have appeared in Child Life, are 
echoes from the kindergarten. The author has the gift of story-telling. 
‘* Hiawatha,” in particular, is excellently recast so as to bring it within 
a child’s comprehension. 


Birds in their Season. By J. A. OWEN. (Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Routledge. ) . 
All the common British birds are here described—their haunts, their 
notes, their nesting habits—under the four seasons of the year, and of 
these most are figured in coloured plates. It makes an excellent 
present for a young naturalist, and the price is remarkably cheap. 


Battles of the Nineteenth Century. To be completed in twenty-four 
fortnightly parts. (Price of each Part 6d. net. Cassell.) 

The modern war correspondent had his prototype in the Raleighs 
and Frobishers of the Elizabethan age, and combines the dare-devil of 
adventure with the pen of a ready writer. It was a happy idea of 
Messrs. Cassell to engage the services or secure the copyright of men 
like Archibald Forbes, Arthur Griffiths, and G. A. Henty to compile 
a history of the wars of the nineteenth century. When we add that 
among the illustrators are Caton Woodville, J. Finnemore, and Paul 
Hardy we haye said all that is needed to commend this most fascinating 
serial. 


Swedish Recreative Exercises for School and Plapgrouna. 
(84 x 54 in., pp. 94 ; 2s. net. McDougall.) 

These are the games of the Nääs course which are taught under 
the direction of Herr Salomon. The exercises are suitable for boys 
and girls alike, and can be used in any sized class. Doubtless they are 
well fitted to be enjoyed by the young folk for whom they are made, 
and will be very readily learned. 


Butterflies and Bees : the Insect Folk, By MARGARET W. MORLEY. 
(74 x 512 in., pp. vii, 267 ; 3s. Ginn.) 

The insects dealt with in the present volume are butterflies, moths, 
flies, fleas, beetles, social bees, solitary bees, wasps, &c. The volume 
is well illustrated with sketches by the author, and is very interestingly 
put together. Of course, children will require to see the strange 
creatures for themselves and to observe them, and observe them again. 
But meanwhile they will get no harm from reading about them 1n this 
pleasant, chatty book ; only measures must be taken to prevent their 
stopping at reading. The illustrations will serve as guides to indicate 
what to observe. 


“The English Counties." — Upper Thames Counties. (7 x 4 Mn» 
pp. 128; Sd. Blackie.) 
A well printed and well illustrated supplementary reader, dealing 
with matters concerning the counties of Oxford, Berks, and Bucks. 


* Our Empire Series."— Casada, England's Largest Colony; with a 
Chapter on Newfoundland and Labrador. By A. Ja HAYDON. 
(634 x 5 in., pp. xi, 206; 2s. Cassell.) 

A well illustrated little book, well printed and tastefully bound. It 
contains a good deal of information, well put together. It is un- 
ambitious but interesting, and contains something about almost every 
industry in Canada. It is briefly introduced by Lord Strathcona. 
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Hermann Sudermann. By HENRI SCHOEN. 
(3 fr. go. Paris: II. Didier.) 

M. Schoen evidently brings much sympathy to his discussion of the 
works of Hermann Sudermann, and doubly so, no doubt, from find- 
ing in them many points of likeness to the French realistic school. 
His intimate knowledge of the German stage and the German literary 
and social world has enabled him to bring us into closer touch with 
so representative a man. And M. Schoen has not contented himself 
with criticizing Herr Sudermann’s individual work: he has also, in 
an introduction which is not the least interesting part of the book, 
both apportioned him his place historically and shown us the many 
favourable circumstances which conspired just at that time ‘‘ to facilitate 
the birth and development of the realistic stage in Germany.” We 
learn to know not only Sudermann, novelist and playwright, but also 
the man himself—his early struggles with poverty in the unfertile 
plains of East Prussia or in Berlin, his indomitable courage and resolu- 
tion to adhere to his chosen vocation, his first failures and his first 
successes. At the start, like his literary predecessors of the eighteenth 
century, he falls into the snare of too closely imitating his French con- 
temporaries, but soon, freeing himself from their undue influence, he 
finds his true sphere in the portrayal of the characters and scenes 
with which he had grown up and which had become part of his very 
nature. Through the realism that comes of genuine observation he 
wins his triumphs both in his novels (¢.¢., ** Frau Sorge") and on the 
stage (e.g., ‘* Die Ehre "): he is a realist ‘f not from deliberate inten- 
tion or as a pose, but by natural taste, by instinct, by an irresistible 
necessity to describe what he has seen and felt." And in this power 
of external observation M. Schoen finds at once his strength and his 
weakness—his strength in scenes of detail, in separate incidents, in 
isolated characteristics ; his weakness in the binding together of the 
action as a whole and in the blending of many features into a psycho- 
logical unity. We may not agree on all points with M. Schoen's 
verdict, but no one can deny the ability of his criticism, nor fail to 
acknowledge the charm of his style. The book is one to be read by 
all who are interested in German or, indeed, in European literature. 


The Engtishwoman’s Yearbook, 1906. (2s. 6d. net. A. & C. Black.) 
This indispensable Yearbook, now in the twenty-sixth year of public- 
ation, still leaves something to be desired in its educational section. 
We cannot find Inspectors of Schools or the London Day Training 
College (except the name) or the Goldsmiths' Institute. 
Who's Who, 1906. 

This annual grows as rapidly as our trade returns, and the present 
volume reaches 1,878 pages, not counting advertisements. A new 
feature tbis year is the addition of motor and telephone nunibers and 
number of progeny. Something will have to be done in the way of 
curtailment, and we would suggest that when a contributor's literary 
. progeny runs to double figures it should be enumerated, not named. 
Who wants a column of the contributions to learned societies of an 
American professor whose name not one in a thousand readers will 
know? Of the new M.P.'s few will be found—one of the six A.’s. 
This is no reflection on Who's Who, but it confirms an observation 
made in Occasional Notes. 


(1) Who's Who Yearbook, 1906. (2) The Writers and Artists’ 
Yearbook, 1906. (Each 1s. net. A. & C. Black.) 

Each gives information that would not be found in ordinary books of 
reference—for instance, the Officers and Council of the Primrose 
League, pen-names (we miss Madame Sara Grand) The General 
Election unfortunately puts one section out of date. The list of 
publishers wants bringing up to date: there are some dozen wrong 
addresses. Among journals we miss the British Journal of Photo- 
graphy, the Electrical Engineer, and Modern Language Teaching. 


—— 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 
KING'S .COLLEGE, WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT. 


A course of seven lectures on ‘* Artistic Anatomy," with demon- 
strations upon the living model, drawings, diagrams, &c., will be given 
by P. T. B. Beale, F.R.C.S., on Fridays, at § p.m., beginning 
January 26. A course of lectures on ** Child Study” will be given 
hy Mrs. Ciement Parsons on Mondays, at 3, beginning February 12. 
Names should be sent in by January 29, as this course will not be 
delivered unless a sufficient number of entries are received. 


CATHOLIC TRAINING COLLEGE, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE, W. 

The results of the recent Examination in the Theory and Practice of 
Education, held at this College by the Cambridge University Syndicate, 
are as follows :—Elsie Gompertz, Theory, Class I. ; Practice, Class I. 
Annie Murphy, Theory, Class III. ; Practice, Class I. Mary Casey, 
Theory, Class III.; Practice, Class I. Cécile Steinberger, Theory, 
Class II. ; Practice, Class II. Rosamond Dalton, Theory, Class II. ; 


Practice, Class II. Agnes Fenwick, Theory, Class II.; Practice, 
Class II. Margaret Raleigh, Theory, Class III. ; Practice, Class II. 

The report of the Inspector, Mr. Oscar Browning, M.A., of King's 
College, Cambridge, runs thus: ''I was greatly impressed with the 
evidence of excellent training shown by the students, while the manner 
of the pupils and the general eagerness to learn showed -how well their 
ordinary education had been directed. The notes of lessons were ad- 
mirable, and the illustrations most praiseworthy. In two cases where I 
did not award a First Class the fault lay not in the ability or skill of the 
teacher, but in the fact that the lesson was in some respects above the 
head of the class, and was, therefore, not a practical success. I con- 
sider that in an examination on practical teaching a First Class can 
only be given where theory and practice move together in perfect 
harmony. The arrangements at Cavendish Square are so admirable 
that it is always a pleasure to inspect the College.” 


OXFORD. 


Though two months have elapsed since my last letter, the University 
vacation, covering, as it does, all but a crowded week at each end of 
that time, leaves little to record of its normal academic life and activity 
but a few fragmentary notes. 

By the death of the Regius Professor of Medicine, Sir John Burdon- 
Sanderson, which occurred on November 23 (just too late to be men- 
tioned in my last letter), Oxford has lost one of its greatest men and 
most striking personalities. Prof. Gotch, than whom no one is more 
competent to speak, in an obituary notice contributed last term to the 
Oxford Magazine, dwelt most forcibly on Burdon-Sanderson’s numerous 
physiological researches, his great contributions to hygiene, his valuable 
and fruitful labours in the creation of a Medical School in Oxford on 
scientific lines ; and laid stress particularly on his high standard of self- 
criticism, ‘‘ the consistency with which he maintained a broad point of 
view while keeping his gaze directed to the bedrock of his subject,” 
and the inspiring power of his work, his teaching, and, above all, his per- 
sonal character, The death of such men, he concludes, is a national loss. 

Other losses recorded since the end of November are as follows :— 
Captain R. St. John (Balliol), an expert in several Oriental languages, 
for some years Teacher of Hindustani ; C. J. Price, formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter; Rev. F. Meyrick (Trinity), Rector of Blickley 
(Norfolk) and Prebendary of Lincoln; Rev. W. P. Trevelyan 
(Worcester), late Rector of Calverton ; A. E. Haigh (Corpus), a dis- 
tinguished scholar, tutor, and lecturer, whose loss (at the age of fifty) 
will be much felt by his college and his friends in Oxford ; and Sir 
Clinton Dawkins, an able and valuable public servant, whose early 
death (at forty-five) will be deplored by a very wide circle of friends. 

The only statistics of which notice has yet been given in this first 
week of term are all concerned with minor amendments and adapta- 
tions of existing arrangements, and need not be here dwelt on. They 
relate to such points as research degrees (allowing candidates who have 
failed to apply again), revising statutes ** where the language has become 
obsolete," altering fees payable by candidates or to examiners, amend- 
ing the rules for books offered in Responsions, &c. The only matter of 
general interest concerns the election of the Professor of Poetry, in the 
pace of Prof. Bradley, whose period has expired. A strong effort is 

eing made in favour of Mr. J. W.'Mackail, whose name is widely 
known as one of the most distinguished of former Balliol scholars, 
author of William Morris's Life, a poetical translation of the ** Odyssey" 
(in the Omar Khayyam metre), a prose translation of Vergil's **/Eneid," 
and one of tbe best literary sketches ever written, a short survey of 
Latin literature from the early beginning in the Republican times down 
to the Silver Age. No better choice could be made than Mr. Mackail, 

d his nomination paper (the only one yet received) is signed by thirty- 
six Doctors and Masters of Arts, including seven Heads of Colleges, 
and other well known names such as H. C. Beeching, A. C. Bradley 
(the late Professor), Robert Bridges, W. G. Courthope, W. Warde 
Fowler, R. W. Raper, and Gilbert Murray. It is much to be hoped 
that such a candidate with such sponsors will not be put to the trouble 
of a contest. : 

On December 5 the annual report of the Delegacy for the Training 
of Elementary Teachers (for 1904-5) was presented to Convocation. 
The numbers are stil! small, and at the close of the academical year 
the number on the books was 22. On the other hand, the success of 
the students in the academical courses continues to be,decidedly en- 
couraging. In the Honour Schools $ students obtaifed Honours, 
2 Seconds (Science and History), 2 Thirds (Science and History), and 
one Fourth (History). Others obtained the following distinctions :— 
two college scholarships (Hertford and University), two Toynbee 
Scholarships, and two Leathersellers’ Exhibitions open to all non- 
collegiate students. Besides the Honours in Final Schools, several 
passes in Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations were obtained 
by students. Nine of the students entered at (or migrated to) the 
colleges, and the rest are non-collegiate. There appears to be again 
some dissatisfaction on the part of the Delegacy with the unfavourable ` 
comments of the Inspector on the Day Training College, *' mainly on 
the ground that its resources do not allow it to provide a common 
room, library, and museum of its own, with a full staff of officers and 
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teachers . . ." The difficulty (as so often in Oxford) appears to be 
financial; but the ccrrespondence between the Delegacy and the 
Board of Education will not appear till the next report. And, mean- 
while, the public have not complete data for forming 2 judgment. 

The Faculty of Modern History has had a singular fate in the course 
of the last year, from the lamentable deaths first of Prof. York Powell 
and later of the emeritus Professor (on the Chichele foundation) 
Montague Burrows. The two official Heads of the Faculty have been 
changed and a third has been added—the new ** Beit ” Professor—all 
within a few months. Prof. Firth succeeded Prof. York Powell; Mr. 
Oman has (as every one hoped and expected) been elected Chichele 
Professor in succession to Mr. Burrows ; and the new Beit Professor- 
ship of Colonial History has been admirably filled by the selection of 
Mr. H. E. Egerton (Corpus), well known for his studies in colonial 
policy. Mr. Egerton was recognized from his Oxford days, and even 
from his Rugby days, as a man of ability and independent judgment ; 
and the electors must be congratulated in having; found, under excep- 
tionally difficult circumstances, so excellent a candidate. 

A word must be added of deep regret at the sudden and premature 
death of Sir Richard Jebb, the foremost representative of classical 
learning in England. Not in Cambridge only—where his loss is the 
greatest—but in every home of scholarship and classical study, and 
particularly in Oxford, profound sorrow will be felt for the close of a 
career marked by exceptional gifts and unremitting service. 

The following announcements have been made :— i 

Congratulatory Addresses: to the University of Belgrade on its 
foundation ; and to the University of Melbourne on its jubilce. 

Appointments: Beit Professorship of Colonial History—H. E. 
Egerton (Corpus Christi). Chichele Professorship of Mediæval History 
—C. W. C. Oman. Delegacies: (1) Lodging Houses—Provost of 
Oriel (C. L. Shadwell) to be perpetual delegate; A. B. Poynton 
(University). (2) Secondary Teachers’ Training—E. C. Marchant 
(Lincoln). Taylorian Teachers: Lecturer in Old French and Romance 
Philology —H. Oelsner (M.A. Camb., Ph.D. Berlin) Lecturer in 
German Philology, O. H.G. and M.H.G.—G. Fiedler, Professor of 
German (Birmingham), Ph.D. Leipzig. Committee for Anthropology : 
Secretary—J. L. Myres (Christ Church). | Co-opted— Dr. Farnell 
(Exeter), Prof. Macdonell (Corpus Christi). Committee for Geo- 
graphy: Notices of Lectures and Classes. Committee for Economics : 
Notices of Lectures and Classes. 

University Scholarships: Mathematics: Senior — A. Holden 
(Balliol). Junior—A. V. Billen (University). Exhibition—J. Hodg- 
kinson (Jesus). Locke Scholarship—H. L. Stewart, B.A. (Lincoln). 
Hebrew Scholarship Prize—J. W. Smallwood (Keble). 

Degrees: Hon. D.D.—Ven. Archdeacon Smith, Bishop elect of 
Knaresborough. 

| 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The most important occurrence in Cambridge since last I wrote you 
is the death of Prof. Jebb. Sir Richard Jebb last 
summer received the distinction of the Order of 
Merit. It meant that his name stood with those of 
John Morley and George. Meredith as in the highest degree representa- 
tive of letters in England ; and it must be owned that in the world of 
scholarship there was no one else to whom the honour could bave been 
awarded with such unanimous approval from every one interested in 
classical learning. There are other men to whom many will feel that 
ihey owe a deeper debt than, perhaps, any one will feel he owed to 
Jebb, but, all the same, Jebb stood at the head of living scholars. He 
was surer than any one else; and, but for the timidity which forced 
him to withdraw into himself—if, like the poet Gray, with whom he 
has been compared in the Cambridge Review, he had ** spoken out "— 
his influence might have been very great. As it is, it is from Glasgow 
that the warmest utterance of feeling for his work as a teacher comes. 
Here the atmosphere is chilly: we live to detect one another in mis- 
prints and petty inaccuracies; and Jebb was too sensitive to such 
imputations—to criticism, in fact —and he has gone to his grave with 
the somewhat doubtful praise of never having made a mistake. 
is hardly any one left to represent his type of scholarship. 
Before this number of the Journal goes to press, Jebb's successor as 
Greek Professor will have been elected. Anticipa- 
tion gathered vaguely about the names of one or 
two scholars who have not been closely identified, 
at least of late years, with Cambridge work; but when the list of 
candidates was published it appeared that the new professor is to be 
one of ourselves. The five candidates are to deliver prælections be- | 
tween January 23 and 26 on subjects of their own choosing. The | 
electors, who are bound to hear all five pr.vlections if they are to vote, 
are the Council of the Senate—perhaps of all electoral bodies known to | 
the University the most generally trusted. They will have to choose 
between Dr. Adam, Dr. Headlam, Dr. Jackson, Prof. Ridgeway, and 
Dr, Verrall—not an easy task at all, where so much distinction in such 
various directions is gathered ; but, at all events, most of the præ- 
lections will be interesting, and one or two of them should of them- 
selves repay the trouble of hearing all and making so serious a decision. | 


Prof. Jebb. 


There 


The 
Greek Chair. 


Sir Richard Jebb's death left Cambridge with one representative in 
the Parliament that so suddenly and mysteriously 
vanished to meet no more. For reasons. which 
your correspondent owns, like Herodotus, that ** he 
knows, but does not think it ‘canny’ to mention," some of the electors 
did not wish to return Sir John Gorst again, and they took means to 
secure his defeat. These, too, may be left undiscussed here. Suffice 
it to say, Prof. Butcher, of Edinburgh, an entirely fit representative for 
a University (if University constituencies are really represented by 
academic distinction, which, considering the vast mass of University 
electors, I beg leave to doubt), and Mr. Rawlinson, Comunissary of the 
University, were elected. But, before the election was over, other 
things happened elsewhere—in Manchester, for instance—and people 
began to change their minds, and rumour hints that we are to have 
greatness thrust upon us. Palmerston and Pitt were members for 
Cambridge University and Prime Ministers. The new combination 
will not be quite the same. : 

A new pair of members might well consider whether, in keeping up 
the benefaction of former members, as in duty bound, they might not 
devote their gift to something better than a Latin Essay Prize. 

Mr. R. P. Brerefon has lett the University an estate understood to 
be worth £6,000. 

Mr. Ludwig Mond has made a gift of £1,750 to 
the University to maintain the Stokes and Cayley 
Lectureships in Mathematics. 

The arrangements are being completed for the course in Forestry 
leading up to a Diploma. 

A long report has been issued on the work of the selected I.C.S. 
candidates of 1905 and the newly chosen of 1906. £1,200 is being 
spent on them, towards which the Government has granted £500 and 
the University £750. 

Appointments: J. E. Leathem, M.A. (St. John’s), University 
Lecturer in Mathematics ; C. T. R. Wilson, M.A. (Sidney), University 
Lecturer in Physics (reappointed); Hajji Mirza *Abdu'l-Husayn Khan, 
University Teacher in Persian; Prof. Kirkpatrick, Council of Senate ; 
G. C. Macaulay (Trinity), University Lecturer in English; J. A. 
Crowther (St. John’s), Research Studentship at Emmanuel College. 

Prizes, Scholarships, &c. : Jeremie Septuagint Prize—G. F. Upton 
(Emmanuel). Seatonian Prize—A. C. Deane, M.A. (Clare). Wals- 
ingham Medal—W. S. Perrin (Caius), Whewell Scholarship—N. 
de M. Bentwich (Trinity); R Burrows (Trinity Hall) and C. B. L. 
Tennyson (King's) (re-elected). Crosse Scholarship—J. R. Darby- 
shire (Emmanuel). Members’ Latin Essay Prize—A. Petrie (Trinity). 
Members’ English Essay Prize—N. Bentwich (Trinity). Burney Prize 
—L. Alston (Christ's). 


The Election. 


&o. 


MANCHESTER. 
The rise in numbers at the Grammar School has necessitated the . 
adaptation of the large masters’ common room as 
a class-room, the board-room being now used as a 
meeting place for the staff. Recent successes of 
Grammar School boys include a postmastership at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, a mathematical exhibition at Queen's College, Oxford, 
and the Senior Hulmeian Scholarship at Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford. The Chair of Chemistry at the University of Sheffield has 
fallen to an Old Manchester boy, and among several Old Mancunians who 
have obtained secretaryships to members of the new Ministry may be 
mentioned Mr. J. S. Bradbury, of Brasenose College, Oxford, who has 
been appointed Secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. At the 
last meeting of the Governors the Dean of Manchester (himself an. old 
boy) was appointed Chairman of the Governors in succession to 
Mr. H. J. Roby, whose resignation was accepted with much regret. It 
may be mentioned that not only has Mr. Roby held for many years the 
post of Governor of the school, but, on one occasion, during an 
interregnum, he filled for some months the position of High Master. 
Mr. E. B. Hickinbotham, B.A., late Scholar and Bible Clerk of 
Queen's College, Oxford, Mr. C. E. Fry, B.A., formerly Postmaster of 
Merton College, Oxford, and Mr. B. Neuendorff, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, have joined the staff. The manual training staff has 
been strengthened, and a beginning has been made with the provision 
of teaching in commercial subjects. Among coming changes, there are 
rumours of a slight lengthening of the school hours after midsummer, 
and of an attempt to secure a second playing field in South Manchester. 
Both at the Grammar School and at the University mock elections have 
excited much interest. 
January is the month for the celebration of Founders Day at the 
High School Manchester High School for Girls. On Jánuary 19 
for Girls. the Manchester High School for Girls celebrated 
its thirty-second anniversary, the address on this 
occasion being delivered by Mrs. Tout, M.A., the wife of the Chair- 
man of the Governors. Three days later the Pendleton High School for 
Girls celebrated its twenty-first anniversary. The special visitor on 
this occasion was the Vice-Chancellor of the University, who expressed 
the hope that he would see many Pendleton girls at the Universit y. 
Miss Butcher, the late Head Mistress, gave an interesting review of the 
. (Continued on page 136.) ` 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


Vols. XLI-XLIII. Crown 8vo, paper covers or limp cloth. 


l 


Academy.—'' It is right that every word of introduction and comment | 
in these invaluable volumes should be written in the language of European . 


scholarship—1.atin—íor they are a erma és aei. not to English speaking 
students and scholars only, but to the whole civilized world." 


CICERONIS ORATIONES PEO ROSCIO, 


CLUENTIO, MURENA, CAELIO, IN CATILINAM. 
Edited by A. C. CLARK. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 
TIBULLI CARMINA. Edited by J. P. POSTGATE. 


Is. 6d. and 2s. Together with CATULLUS and PRO- 
PERTIUS, on Oxford India paper, 8s. 6d. 

Guardian.—'' A mature and worthy performance, conservative in tone, 
and free from the transpositions of lines which have sometimes character- 
ized previous texts edited by the same distinguished scholar. . . . We 
are glad to see that the volume contains an index of proper names." 


BUCOLICI GRAECI. (Theocritus, Bion, and Mos- 


chus.) Edited by U. von WiLAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF. 
2s. 6d. and 3s. ; on Oxford India paper, 4s. 


XENOPHON, HELLENICA. Text by E. C. MARCHANT 


and Notes by G. E. UNDERHILL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


GREEK READEB, Vol I. Selected and Adapted with 


English Notesfrom Prof. voN WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFE'S 
"Gnechisches Lesebuch.” By E. C. MARCHANT. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 
The Tournalof Education.—'' Being a selection from a selection, and that 
a selection by one of the foremost Greek scholars in Europe, it should be 
the very finest flower of reading-books. Issuing from the Clarendon 
Press, it is, of course, correctly printed with excellent type. . . . Mr. 
Marchant gives quite enough for a term's work. . . . Teachers of Greek 
should certainly look at a copy of the Reader.” 


COMBINED GERMAN READER, WRITER, AND 
GRAMMAR. By H. G. SPEaRING, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
MEMORY TEST-BOOK, for use with the foregoing. 6d. net. 

Teachers’ Monthly.—" It is a first grammar-book in the attractive guise 
of a reader. Grammar is taught, but learnt from the language. The 
pian is very good, and it has been worked out most skilfully.” 


DER UNGEBETENE GAST, and other Plays. 
Short German Plavs. Second Series. By E. S. BUCHHEIM. 

y Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, uniform with the First Series. 2s. 6d. 
School World.—'' Teachers will welcome the six little plays which Miss 


Buchheim has written, for they are bright and simple. The notes are 
bnef, and consist mainly of renderings of idiomatic phrases.” 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 
Edited by LEON DELBOs. Vols. XVIII, XIX. 


NODIER'S JEAN SBOGAR. Edited by D. L. Savonv. 
2s 


Crown 8vo. 


ERCKMANN -CHATRIAN’S HISTOIRE D'UN 
HOMME DU PEUPLE. Edited by R. E. A. CHESSEŅ 3s. 


Athenaeunt. —'* The annotation is brief but satisfactory.. . . In the 


hands of a capable teacher this series ought to do very well.” 


MA PREMIERE VISITE A PARIS. Par A. E. C. 


Being an Elementary French Reading-Book. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, with 26 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH 
PHILOLOGY. By the Rev. WALTER W. SkEaT, Litt.D. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Notes and Queries.—'' In the present little volume Professor Skeat adds 
one more to the excellent series of handbooks with which he has revo- 
lutionized the study of English in this country. . . . There cannot be 
found a more trustworthy introduction to a subject of fascinating interest." 


AN ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With Grammar, 


Notes, and Glossary. By HENRY SWEET, M.A., Ph.D. 
Eighth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 6d. 


SCENES FROM OLD PLAYBOOKS, arranged as an 


Introduction to Shakespeare. By PERCY Simpson, M.A. With 
Reproduction of the Swan Theatre. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY. By A.J. HEnsERTSON, 
M.A., Ph.D. (‘* The Oxford Geographies,’’ Vol. II.) Crown 
8vo, cloth, with 166 Maps and Diagrams, 2s. | 


Teachers’ Monthly.—“ It contains the regional geography necessary for 
the Oxford Junior Local Examinations. Very numerous illustrative maps 
are a leading feature. The descriptions of countries, river basins, &c., are 
graphically given, such as to produce a clear perception of the areas dealt 
with. The amount of detail is also well regulated." 


ELEMENTARY MODERN GEOMETRY. Part I. 


Experimental and Theoretical (Chaps. I-IV). Triangles and 
Parallels. By H. G. WiLLis, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Aithenaeum.—'' Conforms to the new ideas which have ousted Euclid's 
sequence of problems. Mr. Willis has evidently ample experience of 
teaching, for his book is admirably lucid and practical. He brings the 
subject well into touch, too, with actual life. There is a set of exercises 
attached to each proposition, and the book is a thorough and very satis- 
factory exposition of the new principles. We expect to see it widely 
adopted.” 


EXPERIMENTAL AND THEORETICAL COURSE 
OF GEOMETRY. By A. T. WARREN. With or without 
Answers. Third Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


School World.—'' This book, which has now reached its third edition, 
has commended itself to many teachers as one of the best that has been 
issued since the long reign of Euclid came toa close. . . . Some of the 
papers are exceedingly good." 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PURE 
GEOMETRY. With Numerous Examples. By JOHN 
WELLESLEY RUSSELL, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


School World.—'' We remember the great pleasure we had in reading 
this book when it first appeared, and are glad to welcome this new 
edition. . . . The changes that have been introduced are evidently the 
result of experience in the use of the book, and seem to be all in the 
right direction," 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. Progressive Lessons 


in Experiment and Theory. Part I. By F. R. L. WILSON, 
M.A., and G. W. HEDLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


School World.— The authors have produced a satisfactory course of 
experimental work introductory to the study of chemistry, which teachers 
of the subject who are not already provided with a good laboratory 
manual would do well to examine. . . . The book is attractively printed 
and illustrated." 


A CLASS BOOK OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
By W. W. FISHER, M.A., F.C.S. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Revised and Enlarged, with 59 Engravings on 
Wood. 4s. 6d. 
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early days of the school and the honours gained by former pupils. 
During the temporary indisposition of Miss Nally, one of the mis- 
tresses, her work is being taken by Miss Gowan, B.A. The Pendleton 
School is now quite full. i 

At the University Mr. C. H. Lobban, B.Sc. Glasgow, has been 
appointed Senior Instructor in Drawing, and Mr. 
C. H. Lander, B.Sc., Junior Instructor in the De- 
partment of Engineering. Mr. H. E. Wood, 
M.Sc., has resigned his post as Demonstrator in Physics on his ap- 
pointment to the post of Chief Assistant in the Transvaal Meteoro- 
logical Department. Mr. A. D. Lindsay, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in 
Philosophy, has resigned ħis post on his appointment to a tutorship at 
Balliol College, Oxford. The Physics Department also loses the 
services of Mr. H. Morris Airey, M.Sc., who has accepted the post of 
Senior Lecturer in Physics at the Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

The Manchester Branch of the Classica] Association held its first 

'  Olassionl meeting for 1906 on January 20, when Canon 

Association. Hicks, the President, lectured on the light thrown 
by archeology on the history of Greece. Prof. 
Butcher is to address the Association in February. 

At a joint meeting of the Teachers’ Guild and the Froebel and 
Child-Study Association, early in February, a discussion will be opened 
by Miss Caroline Herford and Mr. S. W. Meek, M.A., on *' Organized 
Games in Secondary Schools." 


The 
University. 


WALES. 


A special meeting of the Court was held at Shrewsbury on January 
25 for the purpose mainly of defining the duties of 
the Registrar appointed under the new scheme 
adopted at a previous Court meeting. The Stand- 
ing Executive Committee submitted various recommendations, but, 
taken as a whole, they did not constitute any wide departure from the 
duties as defined in the University charter. Under the new conditions, 


University of 
Wales. 


some of the functions hitherto discharged by the Vice-Chancellor will. 


be transferred to the Registrar, thus effecting a considerable reduction in 
the routine business that must be transacted by the former officer. 
Such matters as making arrangements for the holding of University 
examinations, preparing the list of candidates for University examina- 
tions, &c., will in future be dealt with by the Registrar, and not by the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

There was a somewhat prolonged discussion on a motion by the 
Warden of the Guild of Graduates thata ging Finance Committee 
of the University, directly responsible to the Court, should be appointed, 
but ultimatelyit wasunanimously agreed that theStanding Executive Com- 
mittee should select six from among its own members to form a Finance 
Committee. A satisfactory settlement of some of the thorny questions 
which have troubled the peace of the University for some time past has 
therefore been reached—a result mainly due to the conciliatory spirit 
displayed by all members of the Court. 

At the same meeting it was resolved to provide for the drafting of a 
statute to establish a Faculty of Medicine. No progress, however, was 
made with the draft statutes relating to the affiliation of the colleges. 

A second Conference on the Training of Teachers was held at 

Shrewsbury on January 26. Nearly all the repre- 
sentatives present were members of the different 
Local Education Authorities, as associations such as 
the Welsh County Schools Association and the N. W. T. were not invited 
to send to take part in this Conference. The Local Authorities evidently 
do not regard the question of secondary training as of a very pressing 
character, as not a single resolution has any reference toit. It is there- 
fore very probable that, until some satisfactory settlement of the pupil- 
teacher difficulty is reached, but little progress will be made in the 
matter of providing additional facilities for the training of secondar 
teachers. We shall for some time be obliged to remain content wit 
the system adopted by the three University colleges. Several sugges- 
tions of a somewhat drastic nature were made with regard to the 
training of the probationers. Thus, the Denbighshire represent- 
ative proposed that the Board of Education be requested to allow 
each al Education Authority to divide the time between the 
primary and secondary school, according to the needs and circumstances 
of the different localities. There was a similar resolution from the 
Cardiganshire Education Committee. The same Committee also ex- 
pressed the opinion that no solution of the problem of the training of 
probationers will be found satisfactory which does not provide for a 
four years’ continuous course of instruction at a secondary school as a 
preliminary to any specialized training in the art of teaching. , Another 
motion of great interest was that submitted by Principal Roberts, to the 
effect that the Education Authorities should appoint a competent expert 
to report on the present position and prospective requirements in 
respect of training of teachers in Wales and Monmouthshire. As these 
requirements vary so considerably in different parts of the country, it is 
manifest that such a report must be of a very voluminous character, and 
therefore likely to prove very ineffective. The settlement of such a 
question as this on a national basis must present enormous difficulties, 


Oonferenoe on 


as the conditions are not by any means uniform throughout the 
Principality. 
The Mon!gomeryshire County Council have decided to resume the 
Bevoltin x E E een gr as the Board 
shire. © ucation had decided to pay the grants in full 
epee ee to the County Council. In common with other 
Welsh counties, it still adheres to the ** No Rate Aid” policy ; so that 
no expenditure on the non-provided schools which cannot be met out 
of the Government grants will be incurred. 
Mr. Lloyd-George, in one of his electioneering addresses, states that 
Welsh National he has received an assurance that a Welsh National 
Oounoll. Council of Education would be established, giving 
Wales complete control of her own educational 
system. The Education Board contemplated by bim will be quite 
independent of the control of the Board of Education, and will thus 
differ very materially from the Scotch Education Department. The 
Welsh Council of Education must be chosen by the Education Com- 
mittees of Wales, and not nominated by Imperial authority. As the 
President of the Board of Education is understood to be favourable to 
some such plan, it is very probable that in a very short time it will be 
carried into effect. Meanwhile it is of the utmost importance to all 
members of the teaching profession that they should be prepared with a 
definite policy with regard to their relationship to the new Council. 


SCOTLAND. 


A report of the Conference of Representatives of the four Uni- 
versities on the questions of the extended session and the reconstruc- 
tion of the Arts curriculum has been submitted to the Court and 
Senatus of each University. It recommends the adoption of a three- 
term session of at'least twenty-five weeks, the number of class meetings 
in each session to be not less than seventy-five in the case of ordinary 
classes and fifty in the case of Honours classes. Any University may, 


however, arrange that in certain subjects attendance during two of the. 


three terms may be accepted as qualifying for the degree. As regards 
the curriculum for the degree, the report recommends that seven 
courses in five subjects be required ; but it is suggested that any 
University should have the power to retain the present seven-subject 
degree, either alone or as an alternative to the five-subject degrez. It 
is further Md ehem that, **subject to such general principles as may be 
determined from time to time by the four Universities in common," 
each University should have the right to make its own regulations 
“ regarding the definition and grouping of subjects for a curriculum in 
Arts, ordinary or Honours.” The next step will be the drafting of an 
ordinance to carry these proposals into effect, and, if such an ordinance 
passes into law, the Universities will have gained a large measure of 
freedom as regards their purely educational arrangements. It is most 
desirable that something of this sort should happen. The circum- 
stances, needs, and ideals of the various Universities are by no means the 
same, and, if they are to progress satisfactorily on their own lines, they 
ought to be freed from the hard, detailed uniformity that is imposed on 
them by the existing Ordinances. The discussions of the Conference 
and the compromises suggested by its report have made this perfectly 
clear. 

The official statement of the nuniber of matriculated students (exclud- 
ing women) at Glasgow and at Edinburgh Universities during 1905 
shows an increase of fifteen students in the case of Glasgow and ot 
ninety-two in the case of Edinburgh. As compared with the statistics 
of 1889, the numbers for 1905 show a diminution of 273 at Glasgow and 
of 822 at Edinburgh. For the current session $02 women are matricu- 
lated at Glasgow and 385 at Edinburgh. The total number of matricu- 
lated students (including women) is 2,310 at Glasgow and 3,165 at 
Edinburgh. 


Lord Mackenzie has resigned his position as Chancellor's Assessor oD- 


the University Court of St. Andrews. Major W. R. N. Annesley, 
D.S.O., Royal West Kent Regiment, has been appointed Lecturer on 


Military Subjects in St. Andrews University, and in the same University. 
Miss Dorothy Le Couteur has been appointed physical instructress of 


the women students. Following the lead of Edinburgh University, 
the St. Andrews Court has resolved to raise the fees for classes qualify- 
ing for graduation in Arts to Z4. 4s. per session for each class. St. 
Andrews also proposes that arrangements should be made for holding 
the preliminary examinations a week earlier than at present. 

As a memorial of the late Rev. William Hastie, D.D., Professor ot 
Divinity in Glasgow University, a sum of Z 1,000 has been given to the 
University for the foundation of a Lectureship in Theology. The library 
of Prof. Hastie, along with a bust of him, has also been presented to the 
University by his relatives. E 

Sir Thomas McCall Anderson, Professor of Medicine in the University 
of Glasgow, has been entertained to dinner by his colleagues and the 
leading members of the medical profession in the West of Scotland, in 
recognition of his services to the Glasgow Medical School, in which he 
has been a distinguished teacher for forty years. 

Considerable progress has been made with the extension of the 
Edinburgh University Union. The additions include a large library, 4 

l (Con tinued on page 138.) 
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SCHOOL EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. each. 


By the Rev. A. J. CHUROH, M.A., sometime Professor of Latin in 
University College, London. 


With Illustrations after FLAXMAN. 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. | THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 


These are among the books suggested for the first year’s course in English in the 
Regulations issued by the Board of Education. 


PART III.—FROM THE DEATH OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 


BY 


AN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR SIXTH FORM BOYS. 
| 
Twenty-first Thousand. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. O I D | ES f A M E N | 
ABBOTT, D.D., and Sir J. R. SEgLEv. 

This book is specified in the Regulations for the King’s Scholarship Examination 

in English Language and Literature for 1907. a 
VIA LATINA. A First Latin Book.  170th Thousand. 3s. 6d. 
HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY.  ;oth Es m 1s. 6d. 

s 

at TO emra Loue E FARTS OF SPEECH. Easy Lessons in a English | 
LATIN PROSE THROUGH “ENGLISH IDIOM. 49th Thousand. 16mo, The Rev. T. NICKLIN, M.A., 


Assistant Master at Rossall School, which in 1903 had more Divinity Distinc- 
tions than any other School in England. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. Price 3s. - 
ENGLISH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. By the Rev. EpwiN A. 
By the Rev. H. A. ABBOTT, D.D. 
HOW TO PARSE. th Thousand. 


LoNboN: SEELEY & CO., Pb 38 Griki RUSSELL STREET. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. CONTAINING 22 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 3 MAPS. 


French Words . . . 


| “ The accurate and scholarly information the author has woven 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“ An excellent piece of work." —&Sfectator. 


into his book should make it both acceptable and instructive. "— 
Church Family Newspaper. 


| '" At the present moment it is specially important to give young 
people a reasonable idea of the significance of Old Testament 
history, and we are glad that Mr. Nicklin adopts the right stand- 


.. . and Phrases. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. point. He is alive to the fact that sixth form boys are ready for 
“This little volume contains over a score of classified lists deal- § such teaching as will leave them comparatively little to unlearn in 
ing with the common objects and with the business of everyday life. after years." —CAristian World. 
They do not pretend to be exhaustive, but they are thoroughly m Se gt. s ma 
practical ; and teachers will find them useful in enabling pupils to PUBLISHED BY 
acquire a serviceable vocabulary. The Glasgow Herald. A. & C. BLACE, Soho Square, London, W. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 & 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. M ee 
Patrons— THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President—-THE BISHOP OF LONDON. Vice-President — THE LORD HARRIS. 
Chairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Eso. Actuary and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, Eso., F.I.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS óf MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on 
highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £244,251,'/'/9. Annual Income, £406,752. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


LOW PREMIUM Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEPTION. 
LARGE BON USED. FERE HIGH SCALE 

NEW AND SPECIAL pplieation is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS and Leaflets explaining two new Policies, with 
POLICIES. alueble Options. 


Ll. WHOLE-LIFE CONV ERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual rate—during first ten years. 
2 PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with compound interest in case of death or surrender before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 


BONUS YEAR 1906.—All With-Profit Policies in force on ist June in that year wiii snare In the 
distribution. 


IM IMPORTANT NOTICE. wherety about £10,000 a year la saved to the Members. con ef Business, 


Assurances can be readily effected by dírect communication with the Office 
2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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reading and writing room, committee-rooms, cloak-rooms, a large new 
kitchen, and two fives courts. It is expected that the whole of the 
buildings will be completed for occupation in October, 1906. A sum 
of £15,000 is still required to meet the present expenditure and to clear 
off debts, and the Committee is appealing to friends of the University to 
help them in raising this amount. 


SCHOOLS. 

CLIFTON COLLEGE.—College scholarships and other distinctions 
outside the school.—Oxford : classical scholarships—G. E. G. Forbes, 
D. T. Monteath, Trinity ; E. S. G. Robinson, Christ Church ; Classical 
Exhibition ; P. P. Reitlinger, Lincoln. Cambridge: classical scholar- 
ships—F. R. R. Rudman, King's (in residence since October) ; P. H. F. 
Wiseman, Jesus; Classical Exhibition—H. R. Gould, Queens' ; science 
scholarships —H. H. Mathias, King’s; E. P. Reynolds, Caius. Wool- 
wich: H. G. MacGeorge (2nd), H. A. Cox (sth), H. Smithson (these 
three left the school last August); R. G. Purcell, B. S. Raymond. 
Sandhurst: H. H. Lean (1st), C. B. Adams, ). D. Ogilvy. The 
concert at the end of last term was one of the most successful we have 
ever had. ‘* Trafalgar Year" was recognized by a performance of 
Sir Charles Stanford's setting of Mr. Henry Newbolt’s ** Songs of the 
Sea.” The composer kindly came down to conduct the chorus and 
orchestra, and Mr. H. Plunket-Greene—a frequent and always welcome 
visitor at his old school—sang the solos. 

Harrow. —We are to have shortly a new experience—an inspection, 
and that by the University of London. Why the proposed inspection 
by the Board of Education fell through is a State secret. 

UPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—The following scholarships, &c., were 
gained from the school last term :—for classics at Oxford, H. Rams- 
botham at University College, P. Newbolt at Oriel; and L. R. 
Fawcus a minor scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge; F. D. 
Purser a history sizarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, and R. G. L. 
Morgan a Johnson Exhibition for science at Emmanuel. W. K. P. 
Fírench has left us, having been appointed Professor of Arts at the 
University of Allahabad. A number of lectures were given in the 
schoolroom last term, the most appreciated, perhaps, being that by Mr. 
E. T. Reed, of the staff of Punch, on ** The Art of Caricature,” of 
which he is such a notable exponent. Our Football Fifteen has been 
very successful, and have won most of their matches, chiefly against 
college teams from Cambridge; they are to be especially congratulated 
on their fairly easy victory over Rigby School. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE.— The new college roll is as follows :— 


J. D. Denniston, H. E. G. Tyndale, C. P. Skrine, F. C. Barclay, 


G. H. Bullock (exhibitioner). G. D. Roechling has been elected to a 
£30 scholarship at Queens’, Cambridge. We welcome this term on 
the staff Mr. Wilson, of New College, Oxford, and Mr. Robins, also of 
New College, Oxford, a former prefect of Hall. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for January is awarded to “ Chestnut." 
There was little to choose between his version and those of 
“ Complex,” * J.F.," “Effendi,” “ Taugenichts,” and “Saxon.” 

The Winner of the Translation Prize for December is Miss 
Grace I. Masson, St. John Baptist High School, Newport, Mon. 


Commynes est avant tout un homme trés intelligent, et c'est presque 
toute sa définition, Il y a des hommes qui sont nés pour agir, et, selon 
qu'ils ont du bon sens ou n'en ont point, ce sont des actifs ou des 
agités. Il y a d'autres hommes qui sont nés pour comprendre, et qui 
ne se lassent jamais. Ils peuvent être actifs aussi, mais comme en 
seconde ligne. L'homme d'action se sert de son intelligence pour agir, 
et l'homme intelligent qui est mêlé à l'action ne se sert guere de 
l'action que pour comprendre plus de choses. Tel était Commynes. 
Personne plus que lui n'a contribué à faire l'histoire, en ayant l'air de 
rester témoin curieux plus qu’acteur. Il devait savoir se dédoulsler, 
s'occuper d'une affaire en la conduisant au but, mais en méme temps en 
l'étudiant pour elle-même, et les hommes qui y étaient melés, comme 
objets trés intéressants pour le curieux de choses humaines. Tres 
différent en cela de Saint-Simon, à qui du reste on n'a pas eu tort de le 
comparer. Saint-Simon, parfaitement incapable d'action, est possédé 
par la curiosité, et, malgré toute sa pénétration, malgré tout son genie, 
qui n'est pas ici en cause, reste toujours extérieur aux choses dont il est 
témoin. Commynes est dedans, à l'intérieur méme de ces choses-là ; 
il y est mélé intimement, il les fait ; mais il est assez froid pour les 
observer cependant, et il les observe comme du centre. De là, avec 
cent fois moins de talent que Saint-Simon, une süreté, une certitude, 
une plénitude de sens, un manque merveilleux d'imagination, qui sont 
des qualités supérieures d'historien. 

(Continued on paye 6o. 


Philips Comparative Series 
OF LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. 


An entirely New and Original Series, COMBINING PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The great success that has attended the publication of PHILYPS' SCHOOL ATLASES OP COMPARATIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY, which have received generous recognition from the Geographical Association and the Royal Geographical Society, has 
induced the publishers to produce this series of Wall Maps, based upon the same principle. They exactly meet the new requirements of 


the Board of Education. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES SPECIALLY PROMINENT. 
POLITICAL BOUNDARIES CLEARLY SHOWN. 


s. d. 
The Geographical Teacher says :— *THE WORLD ... 8o by 63 in. 18 o 
“We are delighted to re-  *EUROPE .. .. ..8o,,63 , 180 
ceive a wall map, printed in ENGLAND & WALES 8o ,, 63 ,, 180 
this country, which can be DITTO (Politically Aste cg a 
thoroughly recommended. Coloured y 6 
There can be no hesitation in oloured) ae » 63 4, 18 0 
advising teachers to select “SOOTLAND... .. ... 74 » 59,» 160 
this series for their class- DITTO (Politically 
rooms.” Coloured) ... .. 74 n 59 », 160 
*BRITISH ISLES  ... 74 ,, 59 ,, 160 


CAREFUL SELECTION AND SPELLING OF NAMES. 
UNIFORMITY OF SCALE AND COMPARISON OF AREAS. 


s. d. 
ok: TIME c 8c by 67 in. pi : The Atheneum says ;— 
SOUTH AFRICA |.. 68, 45, 160 , “Taken altogether, this is 
*NORTH AMERICA ... 74 ,, 59,, 160 the best and most reasonably 
‘SOUTH AMERICA .. 74 .. 59, 160 Priced series of maps issued 
*AUSTRALASIA... .. 80. 63 " 609 inthis country. The World 
"NEW ZEALAND ©.” map deserves special men- 
(North Island) 8o ,, 63 ,, 16 0 tion, and is the best wall map 
DITTO (South of the World we know. 
Island) Shortly 80 ,, 63 ,, 16 0 


* A Series of TEST MAPS is also issued, uniform in size and price, with full Physical Colouring, Political Boundaries, and Town Stamps, but without names. 


THE "GOLDEN MEAN" OF PENMANSHIP. 


Adopted by many Education Committees throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


PHILIPS' SEMI-UPRIGHT COPY BOOKS. 


Designed to produce Bold, Legible, and Rapid Writing, free from all the 


extravagances of other systems. 


in 21 Books. Price 2d. each. 


The Publishers have just added Three Books, with headlines in French, Nos. ros, 
10C, 10D, intended to give practice in writing where French is taught. 


“We heartily commend these books, as they are among the best we have seen." 
—The Head Teacher. 


PHILIPS' SEMI-UPRIGHT WRITING CHARTS. 


An invaluable adjunct to the teaching of Writing in the Lower Classes. 
Set of Six Sheets, 30 In. by 22 in. 


On strong Manilla Paper, eyeletted, 3s. 6d. ; suspended from Wooden Ledge to turn 
over, 4s. 6d. ; mounted on Three Mill Boards, 7s. 6d. ; on Cloth, Rollers, and 
Varnished, 15s. per set. 

“ [n a series of six sheets we have boldly, clearly, and attractively set out what the 
publishers very accurately describe as the * golden mean ' between upright and sloped 
handwriting. We can most highly recommend this set of diagrams." — The School- 
mistress. 


Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LIMITED, The London Geographical Institute, 82 Fleet Street, London, E.O. 
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Classics RI French Classics 
in the University of Dublin. 
and St. Andrews. The 'Captivi" has been edited especially for middle “These little books supply a great want."—Dr. W. H. ROUSE. 
edition of the ©“ Medea” is as sound and attractive as was to be expected of | ture— Travels, Stories of Adventure, Scenes of Domestic Life, 
| 
ted, as, le, B t, Balzac, Stendhal, Rousseau, and Pascal. 
W. J. WOODHOUSE, M.A., Ao M aaa Meg O E 


Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, 
THESE are four NEW Volumes in the Illustrated Classical Series, of : “The idea is an excellent one, and admirably carried out." 
forms by Mr. Henson, whose "Cyclops of Euripides was so successfully 
THIS New Series, which is produced under the most com- 
a BallioZ man and Craven Scholar. Essays, Letters, Poetry, and Drama—so graduated in difficulty and 
Professor of Greek in the HEMSLEY, M.A. 1s. 6d. The Volumes have already found their way into constant use in most of 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
which Prof. Tyrrell is General Editor. The‘ Pro Lege Manilia" is —Prof. SAINTSBURY. 
edited for junior pupils. The "Selections from Livy xxxi-xxxiii" are 
petent editorship, embraces all classes of French Litera- 
CICERO PRO LEGE MAN. | LIVY —BOOKS XXXI-XXXIII | so varied in matter as to be suitable for boys and girls of all ages. Many 
University of Sydney. 2s. BURHIPIDES: MEDER the leading schools in this country, and Examining Bodies, both at home and 


N è 9 e 
ew Illustrated PBlachie's Little 
| 
and Late Regius Professor of Greek 
avery careful and thorough Edition by Prof. Woodhouse, late of Cambridge “A considerable boon to teachers and taught." —SPECTATOR. 
edited by two hbreparatory-school masters for junior pupils. Mr. Williamson's 
ILIA (Selections) Authors hitherto unobtainable in a suitable form for class reading are re- 
in the Colonies, are prescribing the books for study during the coming year. 


PLAUTUS—CAPTIYI HAROLD WILLIAMSON, M.A., i 
Rev. J. HENSON, M.A., Second Manchester Grammar School. COMPLETE HISTCON MEET IeA Tan: 
Master, Reading School. 2s. 28. Price 4d. each book. 


ee 
HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE 


THE CONFERENCE OF HEAD MASTERS, at their Annual Meeting on 
December 22nd, commended the teaching of classical authors WITHOUT NOTES. 
The following series has been especially designed to meet the newest requirements for the 
effectiveness of classical teaching in schools :— 


BLACKIE’S LATIN TEXTS 


GENERAL EDITOR—DrR. W. H. D. ROUSE 


This New Series is intended for use during the first two or three years of Latin. The long vowels are marked throughout. 
Each volume has a short Introduction dealing with the author and subject of the book. No other notes are given. Price 6d. net. 


THE FOLLOWING SCHOLARS ARE CONTRIBUTING VOLUMES TO THIS SERIES :— 


Prof. J. P. POSTGATE | 
Prof. J. S. REID 


Mr. S. E. WINBOLT 


Dr. W. H. D. ROUSE | 
Mr. W. H. S. JONES 


Mr. E. SEYMER THOMPSON 


Smith's 
Oral French 


A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE OF 
ORAL FRENCH 


A. H. SMITH, M.A., Whitgift School, 
Croydon. 1s. 6d. 


Colloquial 


Lectures 
on Art French 
FIRST STEPS IN COLLOQUIAL 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DIS- FRENCH: Part I TM 
COURSES A. E. THOUAILLE, M.A., University of 


Paris. 18. 6d. 
Professor J.J. FINDLAy, M.A. 2s. net. HIS is an Illustrated French Course on 


the New Method. The whole treatment 


ROF. FINDLAY has here edited a selec- 


tion of the great Painter's Lectures on 
Art. It will prove a stimulating book for 
senior Pupils. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 


is conversational; the lessons deal with fam- 
iliar subjects of home and school: a brief 
systematic Grammar and a Phonetic Vocabu- 
lary are included. 


7 HIS also is an Illustrated French Course 

on the New Method. It differs con- 
siderably from the one mentioned above, 
chiefly in the character of the reading lessons. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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By ‘‘ CHESTNUT." 


Commynes was above all things a highly intelligent man, and, having 
said that, we have said almost everything of him. Some men are born 
for action, and, according to their possession of common sense or not, 
they become capable people or busybodies. Others are by nature 
gifted with understanding, and are never weary of exercising that gift. 
They may be men of action also, but only in a secondary degree. The 
man of action uses his intellect as a tool for his work ; the man of 
intellect, who has to take a part in active life, uses his work for little 
more than to advance his understanding of things. Such was 
Commynes. No man has contributed more than he did to the making 
of D) while appearing rather as an interested spectator than an 
actor. e must have had the power of cutting himself in two, busying 
himself in the practical conduct of affairs, while at the same time he 
studied them, and the men who took part in them, dispassionately, as 
interesting objects to the student of humanity. In this respect he 
differs greatly from St. Simon, with whom, otherwise, he has been 
rightly enough compared. St. Simon was essentially not a man of 
action. His curiosity was insatiable, but he always remained outside 
the events which he witnessed, notwithstanding all his acuteness and 
remarkable mental powers, which are not now the question. Commynes 
was in the inner circle, at the very heart of the matter. Intimately 
connected with the business of life, and himself an actor in the events, 
he still remained cool enough to continue an observer, though an 
observer stationed in the centre. Hence, without a hundredth part of 
St. Simon's ability, he shows a steadiness of judgment, a certainty of 
opinion, a fullness of perception, an extraordinary absence of imagina- 
tion, which are the highest qualities in a historian. 


We classify the 222 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Primrose, E.J. R., Mouse, Corbar, Dudevant, Chem, 
H.J.C., Saxon, S. W. R., Blackbeetle, Chestnut, De Cede, Stargazer, 
Complex, Nessko, A. B. M., Taugenichts, Effendi, Eicarg, S. H.C. T., 
Roger de M., F.J.M., H.IH.C., J.F., Vauxhall, Diana, A.P. W. 

Second Class. —Jean Savelaur, Parker, Emil, Rivoli, Prammer, 
Rikkitikkitavi, Faroe, Quilp, 22, Fidelis, Seabury, Evadne, Vis, 
Gabrielle, A.F.A., Crystal, Souris grise, Prig, Chaumont, Q.R., 
Juanita, M.W., Phosphor, Parergon, Ben-y-Gloe, Altnacoille, Ever- 
green, Awdrey, Adlih, E. K.G., Stein unter Stemen, Daphne, Eflova, 


Soldat, Olga von Stena, Attington, J.H.H., Malvena, Achnamare, 
Henrietta, M.C.E.F., M.C., J.C.S., Electra, Eurycleia, Greville, 
Emilia, Mende, Minar, W.E.G., Iva Roggenfeld, Glenleigh, Chingle- 

ut, Machar, G.S., Scriba, Sloyne, M. A. V.N., Roxana, Tom Quad, 
Jonathan. Sirach, Gothicus, Strebar, St. Fortunat, Gawayn, V.M.F., 
Genista, Stedye, Cark, Orient, I3idérns, S. R. H., Furlands, ** Nemo,” 
Fortes et Fidelis, Chemineau, Comet, Vanité, Sorbier, 100,000, Great 
Western. 

Third Class.—Gardez bien, Hovis, At spes non fracta, Minota, 
G.O.A., C.P.I., Prammer (2), Mont Blanc, Iris, Circle, M.C.B., 
Venus, L.D.P., Flos, Secnarf, Evangeline, Bruno, Ntwaakro, Xmas, 
G.L.M.. Wigtown, Flo, A.D., Chaussy, K.O.T., King Charles, 
Leodensis, La Chercheuse, Fleur de Lys, Clev, Ingeborg, Flandrins, 
Sapolio, Tony, E.C.H., Mistral, KML. Llewellyn, Spes, V.M.S., 
E.M.B., Fiasco (Edinburgh), Corklight, H.C.H.S., Felixstowe, Broom- 
stick, Kelt, M.M.N., Nemo, Papillon, Zilpah, A.S.W., Coythier, 
Billy, Lux, Missstory, Hedera nostra, T. V. D., Cinq Mars, F. M.D., 
E.S.P., Fortescue, Gazza, Auteuil, Laureen, Pervenche, D. de V., 
B.F.A.D.. Missoo, Shakspere, M.L., Meyotte, C.J.B., D. R. Evans, 
Wilts. 

Fourth Class.—Fay, Helena, J.E.M., Sorrel, Grit, 44th, J.B.A., 
M.E.P., F.T., Beta, Reprah, Francesca, Rosalind, C.H.T., M.A.S., 
Téte Blanche, Erica, Peggie, L'Oleronnan, Lucy. 

Fifth Class. —D.B., Nostis, G.G. B., Absit, Thelema, Pyro, A.S.T., 
Lucian, Fag, G.O.R., Puny, Owl, Corinne, Haec, Naso, Rutup, 
Remoh, O.V., F. M.V., Dahlia, First Essay, Hesper, Montes, O.D. 


Save for one untranslatable phrase, of which more hereafter, the 
passage was of average difficulty, and a Second Class was comparatively 
easy to attain. Yet there was hardly a sentence that did not tax 
ingenuity and scholarship to preserve the balance of clauses and express 
the finer shades of meaning. Here, for instance, is a typical rendering 
of the first sentence, which may serve as a warning : " It is a pretty 
complete definition of Commynes to say that he was a highly intellectual 
man." Why depart from the French order—*'' Commynes is above all 
else a man of high intelligence, and little need be added to portray him 
fully"? Des actifs ou des agités: ** Agitators” is obviously a mis- 
translation ; the meaning is passive, not active ; ‘‘ restless,” a common 
rendering, is inadequate, and misses the alliteration. Agiles implies 


that these men are not only unquiet spirits, but that they are the driven, 
(Continued on page 142.) — 


IMPORTANT HISTORY BOOKS. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. L. THomson, late of 
Somerville College, Oxford, and the Cambridge Training College. 
Part VI. (1689-1820) is mow ready, and completes this useful history for 
young pupils. Price, 2s. 6d. 
The Schoolmasters Yearbook (1905) says of Part V. :—'' Throughout, the 
book gives evidence of Miss Thomson's wide experience, careful research, and sym- 
pathetic treatment, and is quite the best of its kind at present in the market." 


Part » (B.C. 330-A.D. 1066). Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
Part II. (1066-1272. Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
Part III. (1272-1485). Third Edition. Price 2g. Od. 
Part IV. (1485-1603). Second Edition. Price 1g. 6d. 
Part V. (1603-1689). Price 18g. 6d. 
Part VI. (1689-1820). Price 2s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORY. Fully Illustrated. 
Stuart Period (1603-1714). By J. W. B. Apams, M.A., Head Master of 
the County School, Tenby. Now ready. 
MEDIZEVAL HISTORY. By M. A. Howard, B.A. ANCIENT 
HISTORY. By W. H. Satter, B.A. Each Illustrated. Mow ready. r 
Price 28. 6 a 


MODERN LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


RECITATIONS ET POÉSIES. With Phonetic Transcript (Alphabet de 
l'Association Phonétique Internationale). Edited by VioLEer PARTINGTON, 
French Mistress at the Queen's College School. With over Sixty Charming 
Pictures by A. M. APPLETON. Price 28. 


LBS DEUX FEES AND OTHER PRENCH PLAYS FOR 
LITTLE CHILDREN. By Viovret Partincton. In Decorated 


Paper Cover. Second Edition. Price 9d. 
DES VACANCES A PARIS. By VioLeET ParTINGTON. Illustrated. 
Price 1s. 64. 


This is a Second Year reading book in French, describing the adventures of 
a little English girl on a visit to some French relations in Paris. 


DEUTSCHE SAGEN. Edited by MARGUERITE NINET. Price 1s. 6d. 

This reading book in German, adapted for pupils in their third year, contains 

four charming stories, based on medieval legends. They are prettily illus- 
trated, and form a very attractive reading book. 


Price 28. 6d. : 


LITERARY READING BOOKS. 


HAKLUYT’S ENGLISH VOYAGES. Edited by E. E. Speicut, B.A. 
F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM. Illustrated 
by R. Morton Nance. Specimen booklet post free. Price 9g. Gd. 


SELECTIONS PROM PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
Edited by A. S. Lamprey, B.A., of the Maidstone Grammar School, formerly 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Specimen booklet 
post free. Price 18. 3d. 

SELECTIONS FROM PEESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF PERU. 
Edited by A. S. Lamrrey, B.A. Specimen booklet post free. Price 1g. 3d. 


STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN SAGAS. Edited by A. F. 
Major and E. E. SpegiGHT. With Illustrations by W. G. CorriNGwoop, 
M.A., and R. Morton Nance. Specimen booklet post free. Price 28s. 6d. 

TALES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. Edited by C. L. THoMsoN, 
Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON. Specimen booklet post free. Price 28. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM BERNERS’ TRANSLATION OF 
PROISSART'S CHRONICLES. Edited for the use of Schools by 
NoRMAN L. Frazer, B.A., Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. With Twelve 
Illustrations by A. DupLEv. Price 28. 

STORIES PROM CHAUCER. Arranged for Children by C. L. THomson., 
With many Illustrations and Designs by M. THoMsoN. Second Edition. 
Specimen booklet post free. Price 18. Gd. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE CARMELITE CLASSICS. 


I. Small Series, 


MACAULAY-—LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. Paper. / Price 34. 
MACAULAY—LIPE OF JOHNSON. Cloth. Price 8a. 
MARLOWE—DE. FAUSTUS. Cloth. Price 8d. 


Il. Large Series. 
SPENSER—FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. Cloth. 
SCOTT—LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Cloth. 
SHAXESPEARE—HENEY IV., Part II. Cloth. 
THE MAGIC HOOK AND OTHER PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
By Marion LINKLATER THOMSON. Illustrated with Designs for Costumes. 


Price 18 
BOTANY RAMBLES. By Evra TuowsoN. 


In Three Parts. Profusely 
Illustrated. Spring, 10d. Summer, ls. Autumn, ls. 


Price ls. 44. 
Price lg. 
Price ls. 


On receipt of your postcard, we will send, post free, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. SPECIMEN BOOKLETS, NEW LISTS. 


(Please mention THE JOURNAL or EDUCATION £n writting te ws.) 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, Temple House, and 125 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


have pleasure in announcing the 
following School Books :— 


The Imperial Reader. 


BEING A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE TERRITORIES 
FORMING THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Edited by the Hon. WILLIAM PEMBER REEYES, 
High Commissioner for New Zealand; formerly Minister of Education 
in New Zealand; Member of the Senate of London University, and 
E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A., F.R.G.8., 

Editer of Hakluyt's English Voyages, the Temple Readers, and other 
Educational Works. 


„With Articles by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley 
Viscount Milner, the Earl of Dunraven e Harl o 
nore, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir Charies Eliot, Sir 
William Macgregor, Msjor-General 8. 8. Baden-Powell, 
and many others. 


PFPFUOULLY ILLUSTRATBD. 
Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


450 pages. 


A Nature Reader 


FOR SENIOR STUDENTS. 


BEING AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE POETRY OF NATURE. 


Edited by The Hon. Sir JOHN COCKBURN, K.C.M.G., 
Late Premier and Minister of Education in South Australia »lhairman 
ef the Committee of the Nature Study Exhibition, 1902, and 


~. E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A., F.R.G.8. 


This Book deals with the various aspects of Nature as exhibited by the 
Sea, the Seasons, the Animal World, Woodlands, Inland Waters, Garden 
and Orchard, Mountain and Moorland, the Heavens, &c., and contains 
extracts in prose and verse from the writings of such lovers of Nature 
as Richard Jefferies, A. C. Swinburne, Fiona Macleod, Robert Bridges, 

obn Burroughs, Roden Noel, Thoreau, Wordsworth, Ruskin, Coleridge, 

ellow, row, and many others. 


Illustrated from the works of Turner, Constable, Millet, Corot, Linnell, 
Leader King, Walker, and others. 


Crown Svo. Price 25. net. 330 pages. 


Britain’s Sea Story 


B.C. 55—A.D. 1805. 


BEING THE STORY OF BRITISH HEROISM IN VOYAGING 
AND SEA FIGHT FROM ALFRED'S TIME TO 
THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 


With an Introduction tracing the Development of the Struc- 
ture of Sailing Ships from the Earliest Times. 


Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. F.R.G.8., 
AND 
R. MORTON NANCE. 


Illustrated from Paintings representing a Roman Merchant Ship and 
British Coracles, the Vikings at London Bridge, Cceur-de-Lion’s Shi 
attacking a Saracen Dromond, the Battle of Sluys, the Fleet of Henry V., 
a Venetian Trading Galley in the Channel, Cabot crossing the Atlantic, 
the Loss of ‘‘The Mary Rose," Sir Humphrey Gilbert's Frigate '' The 
Squirrel," the Flight of the Spanish Armada, the Last Fight of “The 
Revenge,” Blake and Van Tromp, The Battle of La Hogue, Anson's 
" Centurion" and the Acapulco Galleon, and tbe Glorious First of June, by 
R. Morton NANCE. . 


Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 450 pages. 
COMPLETE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 


27 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.'S LIST. 


A LIFE OP WILLIAM SHAKHSPEAHRH. By SIDNEY 
Leg, Editor ofthe '' Dictionary of National Biography." Fifth and Thoroughly 
Revised Edition. With a Portrait of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of 
a and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signatures. Crown 8vo, 


7s. 6d. 

Also the /llustrated Library Edition, in one volume, medium 8vo, profusely 
Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., 16s.; and the 
Student's Edition, with a Photogravure Plate and Four Full-Page Illustrations. 

wn 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Times.—'' A marvel of research. . . . Never before has learning been brought to 
bear upon Shakespeare's biography with anything like the same force." 

QUEEN VICTORIA: A Biography. By SIDNEY.LEE, Editor 
of the “ Dictionary of National Biography." New, Revised, and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. Lage crown 8vo, 6s. 

Also the Fourth Impression (Second Edition) of the Original Edition. With 
Portraits, Maps, and Facsimile Letter. Large crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 

Quarterly Review.—‘‘ Mr. Sidney Lee has performed, with marked success, 
a work which required, in no common measure, a combination of assiduous labour, 
skilful arrangement, and unfailing tact. . . . Our interest is sustained from the first 
page to tbe last." 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its People, History, and Products. 
By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D. Third and Standard Edition. 

ith Map. Demy 8vo, 28s. 

SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. 
GERviNUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated under the Author's super- 
intendence by F. E. Bunnetrt. With a Preface by F. J. FugNivALL. Sixth 
Edition. 8vo, r4s. 

THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
Edited by Profs. CHARLES Foster KENT and FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS. 

Volumes I. and II. —HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. By Prof. 
HARE oo Kent. With Maps and Charts. Seventh Edition. Crown 

vo, 6s. each. 

Volume IIIL.—HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. The Babylonian, 
Persian, and Greek Periods. By Prof. CHARLES Foster Kent. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume IV.—HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. The Maccabean 
and Roman Periods. By Prof. J. S. Riccs, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume V. —THE LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. By Prof. Rusu 
Regs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume VI.—CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. 
Georce T. Purves, Ph.D., D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume VII.—HISTORY OF THE BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS 
By Prof. George S. GoopsPEED, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Other Volumes to follow. 


*' Messrs. SMITH, BLDBER, & CO. will be happy to send a 
OATALOGUH of their PUBLICATIONS Post Free 
on application. 


LoNDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LISTS, 
MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 


Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 
Address— 


GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper cover. Price Sixpence net. 
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Headmaster of Queen Mary's School, Walsall ; formerly 
Assistant Master at Shrewsbury. 

* An admirable book of advice to young schoolmasters. . . . Since 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick's papers on 'Stimulus' and 'Form Discipline' 
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not the drivers. ‘‘ Men of business or busybodies," was one sugpes- Similar Prizes are offered for the best verse and prose 


tion ; “‘ players or puppets” might serve. Pour comprendre, **to mark. | translations of the following lyric of Gruppe :— 
and learn, and are never tired of learning." The addition is almost 


necessary to make the sense clear. Témoin curieux, ‘interested on- Es weicht die Nacht und überm Hügel 
looker.” Curieux, as M. Arnold pointed out in *'Essays in Glimmt roter Schein am Himmelssaum, 
Criticism," bears in French no shade of disparagement. // devait . Noch birgt der Vogel unterm Flügel 
savoir se dédoubler : ** He must have known how to play two parts in Sein traumend Haupt im weichen Flaum. 
one," or, '* He must have been able to live a double life." 4 gui du 

reste : * to whom in other respects he has been justly compared." The Nur leise schallen helie Summen, 

tense was commonly missed. este extérieur: ** In all his personal Die bald verhallen überm See, 

narrative is only an outs:der ; Commynes is inside, at (not ** in"] the very Im Kloster seh’ ich Kerzen glimmen, 
heart of events." Z? des fait: ** He is their author." Un mangue: **a Und Nonnen gehn durch zarten Schnee. 
remarkable absence of imagination." Even then it seems strange to 


Ein stiller Zug von wenig Schwestern : 
Es stirbt das Nennenkloster aus ; 
Davon verschied die jüngste pestern, 
Man senkt sie in des Grabes Haus. 


assign this as a virtue in an historian, but, if we translate ** lack," it 
sounds stranger. What Faguet means is that Commynes indulges in 
no flights of fancy. 


Darauf ein still Gebet der Frauen, 

Doch keine heisse Trane rinnt, 

Kein Schluchzen tónt und ist zu schauen 
kein trostberaubter Mann, kein Kind. 


A Prize of One Guinea ts offered for the best frans- 
lation in verse, and one of Half a Guinea for the best 
prose translation, of the following passage from 


Claudian :— 
Es fallen leichte Flocken nieder, 
Ipso Roma die, nec adhuc ostenditur auctor, Und nichts ist von dem Grab zu sehn, 
Personuit venisse ducem laetisque Quirites Und weit und breit ist Stille wieder, 
Vocibus auspicium certi plausere triumphi, Und Tag wird's als ob nichts geschehn. 


Muniti Stilichone suo. Quis gaudia vero 
Principis amplexus alacres, quis disserat aulae ? 
Pulveris ambiguam nubem speculamur ab altis 


Turribus incerti, socios apportet an hostes Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
Ille globus : mentem suspensa silentia librant. petstors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
Donec pulvereo sub turbine sideris instar names for publication. 


Emicuit Stilichonis apex et cognita fulsit 
Canities. Gavisa repens per moenia clamor | 


Jhose in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of '' Essays in Translation." 


Tollitur, ‘‘Ipse venit!" Portas secura per omnes 

Turba salutatis effunditur obvia signis. ' All competitions must reach the Office by February 16. 
Non iam dilectus miseri, nec, falce per agros addressed '' Prize Editor, THR JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Deposita, iaculum vibrans ignobile messor ; 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C” 

Nec temptat clipeum proiectis sumere rastris, i: l l 

Bellona ridente Ceres humilisque novorum Rey Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
Seditio clamosa ducum : sed vera iuventus, envelope and six penny postage stamps will be re- 
Verus ductor adest, et vivida Martis imago. ftumsed corrected. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


LINGUA MATERNA. 


By R. Witson, B.A., Author of '* A First Course in English Analysis and 
Grammar," &c. Crown 8vo, & 6d. Intended for teachers who wish to keep 
themselves abreast of what has been aptly called ‘The New English Movement." 


oughtfnl, aad dignified works on the theory and practice of teaching 
an works on the theory an 

that we have yet seen; and no English master who wishes 
to Improve his methods, to economize time, to arouse interest, and to 
make his lessons more perfect as a means of culture, should fail to 
‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ it during the coming term.” 


ARNOLD’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 


With a view to meeting the requirements of Teachers who, with an Examination 
in prospect, prefer to p a plain text in the bands of their pupils, Mr. EDwARD 
AxNOLD bas now in jon a series of texts of English Classics to which 
nothing has been added but a small Glossary of Archaic or Unusual Words. 
The first three Volumes, from Arnold's School srg ren will be issued 
at once. In paper covers, 6d. each; or cloth, 8d. I. th. II. Henry V. 
Ill. The Tempest. 


THE ARNOLD PROSE BOOKS. 


A New Series of Representative Selections from leading Prose Writers, each book 
confined to one author. A few explanatory footnotes have been added. 24 
books, each 48 pages. Paper ad. ; cloth, 4d. 


THE LAUREATE POETRY BOOKS. 


An entirely New Series of Selections from the best Poetry, in 34 books. Each 
book 48 pages. Paper ad. ; cloth, 4d. 


ARNOLD'S FRENCH TEXTS. 


General Editor, M. A. GEROTHWOHL, B.Litt., L. és L., F. R. S.L., Examiner to 
tbe Central Welsh Board and to the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 48 pages. 
Limp cloth, price 6d. each. 
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Aventures de Tom Pouoe. By P. J. STAHL 


Histoire de ia Mère Michel et de son Chat. By Comte E. DE LA 
BEooLLIÈRE. 
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Laurette: ou Le Cachet Rouge. By ALFRED DE VIGNY. 
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Octave FEUILLET. 


Le Bon Père. Comedy in One Act. By Fiorian. 

Criepin Rival de son Maitre. Comedy in One Act. By Lg SAGE. 

Monsieur Tringie. By CuAMPFLEURY. 

Aventures du Chevaller de Grammont. By Chevalier D'HAMILTON. 

Histoire d'un Pointer écoeeals. By ALEXANDER Dumas père. 48 pages. 

Deux Méroines de ia Révolution. Madame Roland and Charlotte 
Corday. By Jurss MICHELET. 

Trafalgar. By Josern Méry. 

Marie Antoinette. By EDMOND and JULES DE GONCOURT. 

Mercadet. Comedy in Three Acts. By H. pg Barzac. 


ARNOLD'S LATIN TEXTS. 


General Editor, A. Evan Barnays, M.A., Assistant Master at the City of 
London School. The object of the series is to supply short texts, adapted for lower 
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duction, text, and vocabulary. 64 pages. Cloth limp, 8d. each. 
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INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD 
MASTERS. 


HE Annual General Meeting of the Association of Head Masters 

was opened on Thursday, January 11, at the Council Chamber 

of the Guildhall. About a hundred head masters were present. The 

LorD MAYOR attended and took the chair, and on behalf of the 

Corporation of the City of London welcomed the members of the 
Association. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. WENT (Leicester), the retiring 
President, seconded by Mr. J. EASTERBROOK (Owen's School, Isling- 
ton), the new President, a vote of thanks was accorded to the Lord 
Mayor, who then left the Council Chamber. 


The Presidemt's Inaugural Address, 


Mr. EASTERBROOK, after expressing his thanks for the honour done 
him, said the Association had been in existence for more than 
sixteen years. It was established to bring together all head masters of - 
schools, under public or corporate control, concerned with secondary 
education, and it is a feature of the Association that such head masters 
have a right to be members of it. It numbers between five and six 
hundred members, and, although it is difficult to state with perfect 
accuracy the number of public secondary schools, or grammar schools, 
as they are still more generally named by the public—schools which 
come between the elementary schools and the University—the lists 
show that there are about seven hundred in England. They might 
therefore say that they were fully representative of boys’ secondary 
education in this country. . 

The Association came into existence when little interest was taken 
in secondary education by the great mass of the public. Matthew 
Arnold had been preaching in the wilderness, but practically nothing 
had been done to organize secondary education, and head masters 
throughout the country, with the exception of a limited number who 
were invited from time to time to take part in the Head Masters’ 
Conference, were so many isolated units. When the Head Masters’ 
Conference, founded by Thring, Harper, and a few others in 1869, — 
first began to hold its meetings, the time was not ripe for the formation 
of any Association on a more popular basis, or, he had no doubt, it 
would have been done by such liberal-minded men. All this had been 
altered. They claimed that this Association had been a great factor in 
making the general public take an interest in secondary education and 
in bringing together those responsible for it—not only its own members, 
but also representatives of other educational interests—in helping to 
break down the barriers which separated school from school, and in 
infusing a spirit of public helpfulness among head masters and educa- 
tional bodies alike., 

State Organization. 


When the Association came into existence the only relation of second- 
ary schools with any State Department was through the Charity or 
Endowed Schools Commission, which framed the schemes for the re- 
constitution of the old grammar schools, and then left them to their 
own resources or want of resources. There was also the connexion 
with the old Science and Art Department, which encouraged the teach- 
ing of science by paying so much per head for passes in certain subjects. 
Then came the al Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act of 1890, 
which led to the formation of Technical Education Boards and to a 
great improvement in the buildings and plant of secondary schools, 
especially on their science sides, all over the country. The development 
in London during the next few years, under the able and broad-minded 
management of Dr. Garnett, was very great, and there was hardly 
a school in the Metropolis which did not profit by the change. The 
difficulties connected with the administration of this Act kept the 
Council of the Association very busy for some years. They then 
carried on a long continued agitation for a comprehensive Bill dealing 
with secondary education. There were conferences at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the Royal Commission of 1894. At last came the Govern- 
ment Bill in 1890 for the formation of a Central Authority, and, finally, 
the Education Bill of 1902. The period of organized science schools 
had given place to one in which the Board of Education takes a broader 
and more comprehensive view of secondary education and its needs. 
Nothing but praise was due for the developments which had taken place 
in this direction under the late administration. The four years’ course 
as now established and improved in the most recent regulations is a 
distinct advance on anything which has gone before. The full effects 
of the regulations will be seen as time goes on; but, if those regula- 
tions are administered in the proper spirit, if sutlicient liberty is given 
to the schools to frame their courses according to their circumstances 
and the needs of their localities, much good will come of it. He hoped 
that the new Government would carry on the work in the same spirit, . 
and he would strongly urge upon the Authorities to add a fifth. year's 
course to the secondary-school scheme at the earliest. opportunity, and 
to materially increase the Treasury grant. 
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Local Authorities. 


To turn now to the administration of the Act of 1902 by the Local 
Authorities. Whilst recognizing that much had been done and that 
progress had been made, they were obliged to state that the Act has 
not as yet done so much as was hoped for the proper organization of 
higher education. Local Authorities have been so occupied with ele- 
mentary education that they had hardly touched the question. In 
some counties, indeed, when they had considered it, it had only been to 
decide that they have no funds to set apart for any work beyond the 
elementary. In other cases secondary schools of an inferior type— 
secondary in name, but higher elementary in character—had been set 
up. , This po was not in the true interests of secondary education 
as they understand it. | 
London. 


The working of the Act in London is being watched with peculiar 
interest. It will be remembered that the Metropolis was omitted from 
the Act of 1902, and a scheme was afterwards drawn up by which the 
County Council here also become the Local Education Authority. But 
the Committee for all branches of education for this enormous popula- 
tion has only the status of an ordinary sub-committee of the Council, 
and it contains no direct representatives of professional experience. It 
remains to be seen whether a Committee so constituted and with such 
powers can effectively control the education, in all its branches, ot such 
an area, with so many millions of population. 


Pupil- Teachers. 


The Association has cordially approved of the policy of the Board of 
Education in requiring that a part of the education of those who intend 
to be teachers in the elementary schools should be obtained 1n second- 
ary schools. The scheme is not without its difficulties for us, and there 
is, especially, the problem'or dealing with them in any effective way as 
half-timers. His own opinion was that neither half-days, alternate 
weeks, nor alternate terms would be found so satisfactory as complete 
school-year periods in the secondary school. The pity of it was that 
they got such poor material for these pupil-teacher scholarships. 
There was a time when the head master of an elementary school could 
easily induce his most promising pupil to take up the career of a 
teacher; but now the case is quite otherwise. Also, the candidates 
who come forward from their own schools are far from being among 
their best pupils. It was difficult to see why this was so; for the 
prospects of elementary-school masters are distinctly better than those 
in many careers which appear at the present time to be more popular 
with both parents and boys, who are given too much to looking at the 
immediate pecuniary advantage only. 


Supply of Masters. 


He came next to the supply of masters for secondary schools. 
There is the deplorable fact, adduced by scholastic agencies, Local 
Authorities, and head masters, that the best men from the Universities 
are not entering the profession of teaching in sufficient numbers, and 
the numbers appear to be dwindling year by year. Brilliant men are 
attracted elsewhere. Several reasons were given for this, one being the 
vexed question of tenure, which they, in conjunction with the Assistant 
Masters’ Association, had done their best to settle in a manner satis- 
factory to all interests. But he could not admit that this is the main 
cause of the decrease in the number of candidates for masterships. 
The main cause is that the prospects are not sufficiently promising to 
attract good men. Salaries have improved considerably of late years, 
and the minimum salary in most schools has been raised, but there is 
pressing need of still further improvement at the top. The salaries 
for assistant masters in most schools tend to become stationary far too 
soon. The great majority of masters nowadays donot take Orders; so they 
cannot hope for preferment in the Church in their later years, and very 
few have the chance of being put in charge of boarding-houses. All 
cannot become head masters, and there are not a few cases of men who 
have become head masters who affirm that they are not so well off as 
they were when they were assistant masters. What is wanted is that 
an efficient assistant master may see a career before him with a sufficient 
competency ın his later years, even although he may never become a 
head master. He did not despair of the future. A well considered 
pension scheme, State or otherwise aided, would work wonders. 


Training. 

If the position and prospects of the assistant master are put on a 
more satisfactory basis, the public may fairly demand that the master 
should know his business, that he should not begin his work in com- 
plete ignorance of any of the principles of teaching, nor conduct 
experiments and gain his experience at the expense of his class. The 
commencing salary, as he said before, in many schools is higher than it 
used to be, but men begin to teach just as ignorant of the business as 
they ever did. This ought not to be. There must be a period of train- 
ing, or at least of probation under supervision. He hoped that very 
few of them were now bold enough to say that all training is un- 
necessary. The born teacher, if well educated and clever, may not 
in much from training, especially if his first work is with a high or 


with the highest form. Even he, if he were ps with the youngest 
boys, might in to realize that he had. much to learn. e man 
quite unsuited for teaching will gain nothing from training, and the 
sooner he finds it out the better for all parties. But it is the great 
intermediate class of average men who commence with a liking for 
teaching, or at least a leaning towards it, for whom training will do 
much ; but how is this to be brought about? Evidently men cannot 
be induced to give up time and money to training for a profession which 
they believe docs not offer good prospects of a successful career. 
Improve the prospects, make the profession attractive, and the rest 
will follow. 
Curricula. 


The curriculum, as well as the methods of teaching, in secondary 
schools had been subjected to much criticism of late. The great danger 
in the modern secondary school—from which the more purely classical 
schools are free—is that we try to teach too many subjects at one time, 
and the boy leaves school not knowing any one subject well. As 
time goes on and the sum of human knowledge has increased, new 
subjects have been added to the school curriculum, and not one has 
been omitted that he had ever heard of except, perhaps, ‘‘ the use of 
the globes.” And every subject has its partisans who consider it more 
important than any other subject. In fact the overloading of the time- 
table has been going on to an increasing degree for years. The whole 
system is in a state of acute congestion, and the only cure is an im- 
mediate simplification. No real progress is made in any subject until 
a certain degree of mastery is obtained, but, under the present con. 
ditions, it is impossible for the average boy to master any subject. The 
stimulus of enjoyment is therefore sacrificed and a boy’s whole time is 
spent on elements. Mr. Wells (not their member) speaks of the 
* dullness of the scholastic atmosphere," and he admitted there 
was room for improvement. One cure is in a simplification of the 
time-table. A boy must not have to turn his mind to so many dif- 
ferent subjects in any one week. He did not say that any boy should 
leave school totally ignorant of many of the subjects we now teach. 
But more might be done than is done at present in making a selection. 
The whole of the subjects which we consider go to make up a good 
general education may be divided into about five sections according 
to the faculties exercised, and, roughly, if we take the whole period of 
school life into account, an equal time would probably be given to 
each. But in any one year the time given. to one or more subjects 
might predominate over that given to the others: and when we have 
to add a subject— such as manual work—we might drop another which 
is allied to it. At present, they generally had too many irons in the 
fire at one time, 

Staffing. 


Another desideratum in most schools is a larger staff. If it were 
possible to draw a proper comparison between the staff of any secondary — 
school and that of a successful business house, or of a Government 
office, it would be found that there are very few secondary schools in 
the country which are not much under-staffed. 


School Fees. 


All this would make secondary education more expensive than it is at 
present. They required more masters, better trained masters, and 
better paid masters. He had said nothing of the antiquated state 
of the buildings of many of the old grammar schools. The income of 
most schools is from three or four sources—endowments, fees, and 
grants from the Local or Central Authority or from both. Endow- 
ments are either stationary or dwindling. Parents have been taught to 
expect secondary education for a small fee, and it is doubtful whether it 
would be advisable to raise the fees to any extent in many localities, 
although the great development of the scholarship system throughout 
the country has put it in the power of promising boys to obtain an ad- 
vanced education at very small expense to their parents. There arc 
very few instances in which a brilliant boy need be debarred from a good 
education because of the cost of it. He believed that the scholarship 
system, properly organized and carried out, was one of the best invest- 
ments the country has made of late years. The raising of fees, there- 
fore, would not be such a hardship as it would have been before the 
scholarship system was so universal. 


Treasury Grants. 


There remain the grants. The majority of Local Authorities are 
either unable or unwilling to increase them to any extent. 

Sir W. Hart Dyke well said, a few days ago, that he lamented the 
indifference which the legislature manifested towards education. He 
was not throwing stones at any particular party; but he had observed 
during a long Parliamentary experience that the few hours devoted to 
the Education Estimates were almost grudged by the members. 
They heard a good deal about the Army, Navy, and reserve forces, 
and an enormous amount of time was occupied in considering matters 
relating thereto ; but in his opinion the defensive force of education 
was quite as important, and should therefore receive more attention. 
France and Germany and the United States were always marshalling 
their commercial battalions to the detriment of the industrics in this 
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country, and it was quite as necessary for England to protect her 
commerce and trade by educating the people as it was to maintain the 

Army and Navy to defend our hoe Whereas money was lavished 
` upon the other services, it was merely dribbled out for education. He 

hoped that the turn for secondary education had come, and that, b 
. the aid of an increased Treasury grant, it will be put within the rea 
of all throughout the country who are fit to receive it. 


Regulations for Secondary Schools. 


Dr. McCLunE (Mill Hill) moved the following resolution :— 
“That the current regulations of the Board of Education for 
secondary echools are tending to undue restriction of the * freedom, 
variety, and elasticity which are desirable in the case of public 
| secondary schools." 

He said that they all appreciated the difficulties of the task which the 
Board had set itself, and sympathized with its endeavour to evolve order 
out of chaos. It was in no spirit of carping criticism that they raised a 
protest against a cause which was fraught with danger to those schools 
that were doing the best work. Their clear duty was to inform the 
Board courteously, but frankly, how matters stood. There were many 
schools up and down the country whose only chance of survival was to 
pot themselves under the dominion of the Board, and these found that 
it was a process of levelling down rather than of levelling up. He 
hoped that masters who felt the pinch more than he would give their 
experience. i 

Mr. TELFORD VARLEY (Winchester) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried, and then proposed : 

** That the policy of minute regulation of details of school work 
pursued by the Board of Education constitutes a grave danger to 
secondary schools." 

À year's experience of the Board's regulations had raised in him a 
feeling of alarm, if not of resentment. The control exercised by the 
Board was of the kind that hampers, not that strengthens. The Board 
was embarrassed by its antecedents. It inherited the cast-iron system 
of the Science and Art Department, and had to adapt this both to 
schoels of the higher elementary type and to schools under schemes 
which gave their direction to their head masters. The Board had to 
choose between machinery and the men who controlled the machinery, 
and so far they had chosen wrong. The regulations were vitiated by 
the fundamental defect that they did not look on the curriculum as a 
whole. They imposed an arbitrary period of four years. There was 
a multitude of forms to be filled up—a whole fortnight's work, as a 
head master complained in 7he Journal of Education, They treated 
the head master as a child in leading strings, at best as a director 
studiorum. The suggestions on method and scope of teaching were 
excellent in their way, but Inspectors would look for the adoption of the 
course they recommended, and they would tend to crystallize and repeat 
the baneful influence of Codes in primary schools. He suggested a 
conference to discuss the whole matter. The gods of the Head Masters’ 
Conference might come down to them in the likeness of men and repre- 
sentatives of the Board in the likeness of gods. 

Mr. R. W. HiNTON (West Hampstead) seconded. 

Mr. KINMAN (Hertford) said he should have liked to see ** methods ” 
substituted for ** regulations." For the last year he had been governed 
by the irresponsible Memorandum. That it contained merely sugges- 
tions was a fiction. His teaching of English had been criticized as 
"bad," and an Inspector had given a demonstration lesson according 
to the new method. If that was a fair sample, he hoped that the old, 
bad teaching might continue. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. W. R. CARTER (Watford) moved : 

** That the Board of Education be urged to amend the regula- 
tions for secondary schools so as to Ie schools taking special 
courses throughout (a) to have a first and second year course 
common to all boys; (4) to admit both a science and a literary 
course in the third and fourth year." 

At present no liberty of action was allowed for boys over thirteen to 
over seventeen. The reply of the Board: ‘If you do not care to 
work under one set of regulations, choose the other," was nugatory, 
for it entailed a loss of half the grant. These schools had been called 
into existence by the Government and municipal bodies on the strength 
of the grant offered, and spent large sums on buildings and plant. 
Now the policy was changed, and schools were pressed to alter their 
curriculum to suit the needs of the neighbourhood. The old distinc- 
tion between A and B courses should be swept away, and all grants 
made on the A scale. 

Mr. HircHcock (Southend) seconded. Bifurcation at the age of 
thirteen as enforced by the Board was absolutely wrong in principle. 
The Board would not relax their hard and fast rule. His time-table, 
submitted last September, had not yet been accepted. 

The resolution by an amendment was referred to the Council. 

Mr. W. H. BARBER (Leeds) moved : 

** That in the award of grants special consideration should be 
given to the case of schools formerly called ‘A schools,’ of which 
the efficiency is threatened by the reduction of payments." 
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The matter had been fully dealt with in the report of the special com- 
mittee to which he had acted as secretary. The difficulty at bottom 
was one of finance, and would be solved by more liberal grants.' Ad- 
mission to the special course should be decided by attainments, not by 
age. What they desired was a five years’ course, beginning at twelve. 

The Rev. C. J. SmirH (Hammersmith) seconded. e present 
regulations acted most unjustly, and he believed that the Local 
Authority under which he was working were spoiling for a fight. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Rev. A. E. Suaw (Thame) moved : 

**'That discretionary power should be given to schools to enter 
pupils for external examinations in the first and second years of the 
course.” | 

The matter was of importance for smaller grammar schools like his 
own, where many of the pupils left early, and parents desired for them 
some certificate. 

Mr. MILLER second the resolution, which was carried by 51 votes 
to 46. l 

Before the resolutions were put, the Chairman invited a general 
discussion. l : 

Mr. E. YouNcG (Lower School, Harrow) took exception to the 
second as a too-sweeping condemnation of the action of the Board. 
Crystallization was not always a bad thing: if you crystallized carbon, 
the product was diamonds. Prof. Sadler, in The Journal of Education, 
had urged that all education should be regarded from a national pon t 
of view, and that there should be a common curriculum up to the age 
of fifteen. He preferred the regulations of a Central Board to the 
irresponsible idiosyncrasies of ever-changing Inspectors. ; 

Mr. R. E. STEEL (Northampton) said he had found H.M. Inspectors 
most reasonable men, and willing to act as a butler between him and 
the Board when a disagreement arose on the authorized curriculum. 

Mr. C. W. Kaye (Bedford Modern School) said his experience 
differed from that of Mr. Steel. Did the Board of Education listen to 
their views? He had been told by a high official of the Board that 
circumstances might arise in which the head master should be the last 
person to know what was going on. No one ever took the school of 
science for its own sake ; it was always for the sake of the money. He 
warned them that such schools might prove a Frankenstein, a monstrous 
prelude to minute regulations as to how and what to teach. Under the 
head Geography syllabus he found ‘‘ deep-sea products." His acquaint- 
ance with that subject had not gone further than guessing what would 
be the best product of the Board of Education. 

A motion (not on the Agenda) was then moved by Mr. J. WENT, 
seconded by Canon SwALLow, and carried : 

“That, with the purpose of diminishing the present excessive 
requirements made during the school year by the Board of Educa- 
tion and by Local Authorities for statistics to be furnished by 
secondary schools, the Association should endeavour to obtain an 
effective unification of such requirements." 


` 


The first question discussed at the afternoon session was : 


Treasury Grant for Secondary Schools. 

Mr. T. VARLEY moved :— 

‘That, in the opinion of this Association, State aid is required 
to maintain and develop the efficiency of secondary schools already 
existing in areas in which rate aid is being proved to be in- 
sufficient.” 

He said that secondary schools were suffering from insufficient financial 
support, and, as reliance upon the rates in many districts had broken 
down, the question should be dealt with as a national one. Up to the 
passing of the 1902 Act Hants had devoted the whole of the whisky 
money to secondary education, but since then more than a third of 
this (£3,500 out of £9,000) had gone to training—/.e., the instruction 
of pupil-teachers. Secondary schools were even worse off than before 
the Act. 

Mr. L. H, Bay (Peterborough) seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. E. F. M. MacCartruy (Birmingham) supported the 
resolution on national grounds. The Act of 1902 was full of defects. 
It rave the Local Authority very little power, no definite duties, and 
no money in respect of secondary education. It drew a most arbitrary 
line between primary and secondary schools. "Throughout the country 
the burden of rates was killing education. 

Canon BELL said that the expense connected with the training of 
teachers constituted a serious bar to the supply of masters. Unless 
serious efforts were made, not only on the part of schoolmasters and 
Local Authorities, but also on the part of the Central Authority, to 
get rid of the difficulties surrounding the question, the Registration 
Act would become entirely abortive in a short space of time. In the 
result the motion was withdrawn ; and the following resolution, moved 
by Mr. P. Woop (Darlington), and seconded by Mr. REITH (Halifax), 
was agreed to :—‘‘ That, in the opinion of this Association, additional 
State aid is required to maintain and develop the efficiency of already 
existing secondary schools." It was decided to forward the foregoing 
adopted resolutions to the Board of Education, at the same time ex- 
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pressing the view that the Association, in sending them, gratefully 
recognized the desire of the Board to co-operate with head masters in 
improving and extending secondary education. 


Federation. 
Canon BELL moved that 
“This Association approves of the proposal to form a Federal 
Council of representatives of the chief bodies of Secondary 
Teachers.” 
He explained how the proposal for a Federal College had fallen 
through, by reason of the unwillingness of the College of Preceptors 
to jeopardize their present position. The Jebb Council had proved 
abortive because it was constituted simply as a discussive society. The 
proposed Council would be invested with executive powers, but a 
unanimous vote would be necessary before their poweis could be 
exercised. 

The Rev. C. J. SMITH seconded. 

Mr. MADELEY inquired whether the scheme when drafted would be 
submitted to a general annual meeting or only to the Council. 

The CHAIRMAN said the proposal was to bring it before a general 
meeting, but not necessarily the annual meeting. 

Mr. GILSON, though he represented a small minority, felt bound to 
express his dissent from the scheme as a whole. 

Canon SWALLOW said that there was a divergence of opinion not 
only on the Executive Committee, but even among the officers of the 
Association. 

Mr. MADELEY proposed, and Mr. REITH seconded: ''that the 
proposals be laid before the next annual general meeting." 

This was carried by 43 votes to 33. 


Military Training in Schools. 

In the absence of Dr. Gray, Canon SwALLow read a letter from 
Dr. Warre, requesting the Association to furnish him with statistics 
of the number of schools belonging to the I. A. H. M., and the number of 
pupils in them. His object was to ascertain the annual output of 
youths who had passed through a secondary school, with a view 
to remedying the present deficiency of officers in the Army, which at 
present amounted to nearly four thousand. 

It was agreed that the matter be referred to the Military Training 
Committee, with the request that they would procure for Dr. Warre 
the statistics. 

Classical Education. 

On the motion of Canon SwALLOW, seconded by Mr. C. B. GUT- 
TERIDGE (Purley), the following resolution was agreed to :— 

‘That this Association welcomes the efforts of the Classical 
Association of England and Wales towards maintaining classical 
education in secondary schools and improving its methods." 


Mathematical Teaching. 

Mr. MACCARTHY held that any instruction in deductive reasoning 
must be preceded by a period of direct experiment with geometrical 
facts. Familiarity with these facts would be best given in connexion 
with drawing, but a practical difficulty that he had encountered was 
that art masters were ignorant of, or did not know how to apply, 
mathematics. 

Mr. Woop urged the desirability of formulating the recognized 
order of sequence, if Euclid was abandoned. As things stood it was 
impossible for an examiner to check the validity of the proof offered. 

anon SWALLOW moved : 

“That this Association, desiring to unify the examinations for 
admission to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, approves 
the action of the Council in appointing a Special Committee, and 
instructs it to promote a conference between representatives of 
the Master of med Committee and of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Schools Examination Board, the Delegacy and Syndicate 
for Local Examinations, the Head Masters’ Conference, and the 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters to consider the matter.” 

He hoped that the Association would not follow the lead of the 
Head Masters’ Conference and shelve the matter. The Assistant 
Masters, with the promptitude of youth and something of its rashness, 
had passed a resolution in favour of a unified matriculation examination, 
but he thought that a preliminary conference was needed. There 
were many vested interests involved which must be reconciled. The 
University Boards named in the resolution were great business concerns, 
and they would lose money. Then there were resident Fellows, part 
of whose salaries came from examination fees, and who would suffer 
principally from the change. Lastly the poll coaches would have to be 
reckoned with, for when the general standard of efficiency in schools 
was raised, as it would be by such a measure, their occupation would 
be gone. He thought he had made out a clear case for a conference. 

Mr. RuTTY seconded. 

Mr. REITH asked whether recent changes had been taken into 
account. Since December, 1904, the Oxford and Cambridge Senior 
Locals and the London Matriculation had been recognized as of equi- 
valent value for all three Universities. It seemed to Lim that the only 
way to improve on this was by a reduction of standard. l 

The resolution was then put, and carried with two dissentients. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Before the meeting a short service was held in the Church of St. 
Lawrence Jewry, when a sermon, prepared by the Rev. the Hon. k, 
Lyttelton, was read by Canon BELL, who announced that Mr. Lyttelton 
was absent through indisposition. About thirty head masters attended. 

The PRESIDENT, on taking the chair, desired to contradict an account 
of the first day's conference that had appeared in a morning paper. It 
was false to say that the action of the Board of Education had been 
** generally condemned.” 


The War Office and School Inspectors. 


Dr. FLECKER (Cheltenham) moved the following resolutions :— 

** (a) That this Association regrets the steps taken by the War 
Office to insist on the inspection of schools of which pupils intend 
to compete for entrance to Woolwich and Sandhurst ; and par- 
ticularly deprécates the publication of an official list of schools 
which submit to such inspection. (6) That this Association 
reaffirms its conviction that a system of school certificates should 
be established by University authorities acting under a board ol 
control, and its regret that there is as yet no adequate decrease in 

the number of examinations for entrance into professions." 
When the new system of examinations was set up by the Memorandum 
of the War Office, October, 1904, they had all thought that inspection 
meant merely that the status of the school would be certified by the 
Universities. The case of Bradfield had shown them how much they 
were mistaken. Some head masters would not have inspection at any 
price, but the majority desired an inspection devised and sanctioned by 
the State, and entailing no expense to the schools. Where did the 
War Office come in? The General Medical Council had just as good a 
claim. Under pressure from the Head Masters’ Conference the War 
Office had allowed a quinquennial inspection. This lessened, but did 
not remove, his objection. The list of ** approved” schools was an 
arbitrary and ill advised action. It would bc used for advertisement 
pups Rugby would not be found on the list. The delay of the 

oard in the matter of school certificates was most regrettable. 

Mr. R. C. GILSON seconded. He had no belief in inspection. 
Examination was an art that had been practised for generations. Ín- 
spection was a novelty, as shown by the crude way in which inspectors 
interpreted their duties. 

The PRESIDENT explained that all the War Office had dane was to 
approve certain ihspecting bodies, viz., the Board of Education, the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, the Cambridge Syndicate, and the 
Oxford Delegacy. 

Canon SWALLOW read a letter from Dr. Fry, who had been de- 
tained at Argentiéres. Dr. Fry, who represented the Association on 
the Army Advisory Education Committee, urged that a resolution 
should be passed welcoming the quinquennial examination and the 
right of inspected schools to be allowed the qualifying certificate at 
schools. The aim was to secure that intending officers should have 
received a liberal education in an efficient school, and in no other way 
could the object be attained. He approved also the authorized list of 
schools. To this part of the letter Canon Swallow took exception. 

The Rev. R. S. be C. LAFFAN hoped that the first resolution w 
not be passed. It would be tantamount to asking the War Office to 
make no difference between inspected and non-inspected schools. No 
competitive examination could ever be invented that would differentiate 
the crammed and the properly taught boy, but this could be done by 
Inspection, 

The Rev. D. Eppstein (Reading) said that Dr. Flecker had not 
been left a leg to stand on. He himself had been inspected both by the 
Board of Education and by the Joint Board, and he had found both 
sets of [Inspectors sympathetic, suggestive, and helpful. ; 

Dr. FLECKER stated that the War Office would not accept the in- 
spection of the Board of Education, and, when this was denied, gave 
his authority in confidence to the President. : 

The first resolution was then put and rejected ; the second resolution 
was carried. 

Mr. MacCaRTHY then moved and carried a rider that the Secretary 
of State for War should be approached with a view of receiving a dept: 

| tation to lay before him the views of the Association. 


Education of Pupil- Teachers. 


Mr. BoMras SMITH (Walsall) submitted the following motion :—, 
‘“ That, to secure the continuity of the education of boys 10- 
tended for pupil-teachers, it is the opinion of the Association that 
the existing half-time system should be modified so as to provide 
that every pupil-teacher attends, for at least two years, as à full- 
timer at the school to which he will subsequently be attached as & 
half-timer."' 
He laid down as axiomatic that pupil-teachers must submit to all school 
conditions and must not be taught in separate classes. The prevailing 
conditions under which pupil-teachers were required to divide their d 
and energy between learning and teaching were disastrous, and no ‘U 
solution of the problem had yet been found. The Director of Educa: 
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tion at Walsall had kindly furnished him with statistics of the prac- 
tice in 42 counties and 26 county boroughs : 
Attend P.-T. centre in morning 


and school in afternoon ...... 2 counties, 4 county boroughs, 


Alternate days . ...................... 13- y 6 , » 
Alternate -weeks ..... — 4 » — y » 
Alternate terms  ...................-. II E 7 » » 


A much superior plan was to teach in elementary schools from 
August to December in the first year, then two terms in a secondary 
school, and in the second year two terms in the secondary school, 
followed by teaching. Thus the pupil-teachers got four consecutive 
terms of secondary education. Another plan adopted in three centres 
was for pupil-teachers to attend the elementary school in the holidays 
and to drop the beginning or end of the term. They were thus enabled 
to put in the statutory number of attendances and to have two con- 
secutive years in a secondary school with slight breaks. Only 
14 counties and 10 county boroughs imposed two years of a secondary 
school before entering on pupil-teacherdom ; but, if pupil-teachers 
as half-timers at sixteen, the system must prove a failure. 

r. A. W. REgiTH (Halifax) seconded, and proposed that the follow- 
ing addition should be made to the resolution :—'* And that in the 
employment of the secondary school time of actual pupil-teachers con- 
siderable latitude should be allowed." This was agreed to. 

The Rev. C. BinD (Rochester) explained the system of the Kent 
County Council. 170 junior scholarships were awarded annually, 
tenable at secondary schools, for boys between eleven and twelve. 
They were renewable, on the report of the head master, for four or five 
years. At the end of the second year scholars were asked whether 
they intended to run for pupil-teachers. Scholars who did received 
an extra grant of £4 for the first, and £6. 10s. for the second, year. 
At the age of sixteen the scholar would be attached to an elementary 
school near to his secondary school, and attend it for a term ; but on 
Saturday mornings he would continue to receive instruction in the 
secondary school. Then he would return to the secondary school for 
four terms ; but, to make up the statutory hundred half-days, he would be 
absent for a half-day each week. His last term would be on the same 
lines as the first of his apprenticeship. The scheme absorbed £15,000 
of the £20,000 received as whisky money. 

Mr. H. HoBHOUSsE thought that they all recognized that the whole 
of the question was in a very inchoate condition, and that those who 
administered education ought to attempt any reasonable experiment. 
Those who had to do with secondary and elementary education 
recognized the difficulties of the half-time system. 

Mr. R. E. STEEL (Northampton) moved the following amend- 
ment:—'' That intemling pupil-teachers should, as far as possible, 
enter secondary schools not later than the age of twelve years, if rot 
already attending such schools, and should remain there until the age 
of sixteen years, and then attend at a secondary school as half-timers." 

The Rev. E. F. M. MACCARTHY seconded the amendment, which 
was adopted. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. H. HOWLETT (Bury), seconded by 
Mr. R. C. GiLsoN, it was agreed : 

“That the inspection of pupil-teachers in secondary schools be 
restricted to His Majesty's Inspectors for Secondary Schools." 


Higher Elementary Schools. 
Mr. S. H. WELLs (Battersea Polytechnic) next moved : 

."(r) That this Association generally approves of the new 
higher elementary school minute, believing that a properly 
organized system of education should provide for schools having 
aims and specialized curricula according to the minute, and intended 
for pupils who enter the lower ranks of industry and commerce at 

e age of about fifteen, and for whom a secondary school course, 
with its different aim and later leaving age, is consequently unsuit- 
able; (2) that, in approving the curriculum of a higher elementary 
school, the Board of Education be asked to adhere to the require- 
ment of a specialized course of one or two years having a definite 
relation to the chief occupations of the district in which the school 
Is placed, and not to sanction such a curriculum as is general or 
secondary in aim and character; (3) that, in view of the com- 
paratively recent definition and organization of secondary schools, 
and of the fact that many existing secondary schools doing good 
Work are unable to at once meet the requirements of the Board 
with regard to the *' leaving age,” this Association urges the Board, 
before sanctioning the opening of higher elementary schools in the 
same district, to consider fully bow far such secondary schools may 
at least temporarily supply the specialized curriculum of a higher 
elementary school.” 

The new higher elementary schools would occupy a place between 
the elementary and the secondary school. The demand for the 
specialized. education which would be given in the higher elementary 
school could not be met by making the elementary school and the 
secondary school more elastic, so as to fill the gap which it was proposed 
that the higher elementary school should occupy. The main point 
about the higher elementary school was that in the last year or two of 
school life the curriculum should have a definite relation to the immediate 


future work of the scholar. The higher elementary school was intended 
for boys who really did not want to enter the secondary school ; and the 
Board of Education should take care that the former should be of a 
special technical character, and not general secondary schools. 

The Rev. J. WENT (Leicester) seconded the resolution. He said 
that higher elementary schools had to come: but care should be taken 
that they were not made sham secondary schools; they should be 
manual schools in character, and should be called manual or trade 
schools. 

Mr. W. A. KNIGHT (Bruton) feared that the establishment of the 
higher elementary school would lead to overlapping with secondary 
schools, especially in rural districts, and in many cases would extinguish 
those schools. He doubted the advantages of early specialization, 
especially in rural districts. The managing classes in great industries 
required specialization, but they would get it at the technical colleges, 
and not at the higher technical schools. He moved as an amendment : 
—‘‘ That this Association regards with apprehension the new higher 
elementary school minute, believing that the promoters of the Act of 
1902 intended to assist existing secondary schools, and particularly 
urges the Board of Education not to sanction higher elementary schools 
in areas which are already supplied with secondary schools." 

The Rev. W. MADELEY seconded. 

Mr. R. C. GILSON, in supporting the amendment, said that he did 
not believe in the higher elementary school, and in Birmingham they 
refused to have anything to do with it. It was only a secondary school 
in another form, and would cause overlapping of a serious kind. 
Scholars ought to acquire the manual dexterity they required in the 
last two years of their elementary school life. It was not true that we 
suffered in this country from the want of manual skill on the part of our 
workmen; but what ought to be done was to make the workmen a 
little more intelligent. No higher elementary school could give manual 
training in all trades; the real manual training was given in the 
workshops and not at the school. There was a gap to be filled in the 
ordinary elementary schools where the able boys now wasted a good deal 
of time in the last year or two. They did not want the new schools, 
but they did want the tops of the ordinary elementary schools improved. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said that the Consultative Committee, of which he 
was a member, had taken a great deal of evidence on this subject, but 
had not yet arrived at any decision. He might say, however, that 
some of the Committee had been satisfied that in most of the large 
towns there was a genuine desire to have some type of school oí a 
higher elementary character, which should be a continuation of the 
ordinary elementary schools for a limited number of years. He could 
not doubt that there was a demand for a specialized school in many 
towns, and it should not be of an expensive character. There was 
room for some such type of school as was shadowed forth in the minute 
of the Board of Education. He hoped that those schools would be 
very carefully defined in any future Code, and that the Central 
Authority would keep a very tight grasp upon them. The Board must 
determine whether such schools were wanted and where they could be 
erected without doing substantial injury to existing schools. 

Canon SWALLOW opposed the amendment and hoped that the As- 
sociation would not pass it. 

After further discussion, the previous question was moved, but it 
was rejected by 32 votes to 31. The first section of the resolution was 
amended by the insertion of the words ‘‘in large centres of population" 
after the word '* schools.” Mr. Knight’s amendment was then put, 
and was adopted by 47 votes to 19, and it was afterwards carried as the 
substantive resolution. 

The following resolutions were also agreed to :— 

Moved by Mr. F. L. JONEs: 

** That it is advisable that steps be taken for collecting data of 
the physical condition and growth of pupils in secondary schools." 

Moved by Canon SWALLOW : 

** That the Association recognizes the. importance of the recent 
medical pronouncement on hours of sleep in schools, and requests 
the Council to give the matter careful consideration." 

Moved by Mr. F. H. CHAMBERS: 

“That, in the interests of national welfare, the influx of 
pupils from public elementary to secondary schools should be 
encouraged." 

The conference then closed. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE second General Meeting was held on January $ and 6 at 
King’s College. In the absence of the President (Lord 
Halsbury) the chair was taken by Dr. S. H. BUTCHER. 

The Chairman paid an eloquent tribute to Sir Richard Jebb, who 
only a few weeks before his death had consented to be nominated as 
President for the ensuing year. No critic had ever combined in equal 
measure such brilliancy and divining skill with so large and sane 
and sympathetic a judgment. Asa composer in Latin and Greek he 
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was without a rival. He was in the best sense an ‘‘ anima naturaliter 
Graeca." 


The Report of the Council. 


The report of the Council, which was then read, drew attention to 
the progress of the Association's work. The membership showed a 
steady increase, dar. i now at 1,053, of whom 153 had joined 
during the past year. e Committee appointed to report on the best 
method of introducing a uniform pronunciation of Latin, and, if they 
deemed advisable, to consider also the recommendation of changes in the 

ronunciation of Greek, was not yet in a position to present a report. 
l correspondents had been appointed to represent the Association 
and make known its aims in various parts of the United Kingdom and 
the colonies. The immediate urgency of a number of problems con- 
nected with the teaching of the classics had given a predominantly 
educational character to the active work of the Association during the 
past year ; but the Council had not lost sight of the fact that the aims 
of the Association covered a much wider field than the methods of 
school and University teaching. The range of the Association's 
activities was, however, conditioned by the funds at its disposal. Only 
by a large increase in its numbers could it be enabled to perform 
efficiently the functions which it was founded to discharge. 

The report was agreed to, as was also the report of the Finance 

Committee. 


The New President. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed the election of Lord Curzon as President 
for the ensuing year. He said that Lord Curzon’s presidency would 
bring them into touch with the outer world in a way most advantageous 
for the classics. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice-Presidents, other officers, 
and six members of the Council were also elected. 


The Name of the Association. 


Dr. POSTGATE proposed that the name of the Association should be 
altered to ** The Classical Association” by the omission of the words 
* of England and Wales." He observed that the original title was 
adopted out of delicacy towards the Classical Association of Scotland, 
which was founded slightly earlier; but it was misleading and incon- 
venient. The Association had members in the colonies and foreign 
countries. 

Prof. BROWNE, in seconding the motion, emphasized the importance 
of the Association's work in relation to Ireland. Celtic studies were 
being'so zealously advocated that the classics were in some danger of 
being thrust out. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The Education of Army Officers. 


Prof. CONWAY moved a resolution, which stood in the name of 
Dr. Rice Holmes, urging the retention of Latin as one of the subjects 
in entrance examinations for the Army. He also protested against the 
omission of Latin from the subjects that would be taken by cadets 
passing out of the Royal Military and Naval Colleges. The effect of 
the existing regulations was practically to exclude all public-school boys 
who belonged to the classical side from a military career. 

Dr. GREGORY SMITH seconded the resolution. 

Dr. Rick HoLMES considered that, unless Latin were made obliga- 
tory, its pesition would not be improved. He was accordingly in 
favour of a motion in more precise terms, and proposed as an amend- 
ment that the Council should be instructed to present a memorial 
praying for the restoration of Latin to its place as an obligatory subject 
in the examinations for admission to the Royal Military Academy and 
the Royal Military College. 

Mr. BECKWITH seconded the amendment. He ridiculed the idea 
that an enforcement of Latin would keep candidates from entering 
the Army. The dearth of officers was due to the wretched pay of 
subalterns—less than the wages of an omnibus-driver. 

Prof. BURROWS thought it undesirable that the whole Association 
should commit Itself to a particular solution of this difficult subject. 

Mr. PAGE was not in favour of speaking with ambiguity to the War 
Office. Having failed to reform itself, it had now turned its hand to 
reforming others. Let it be warned that it would not be permitted to 
destroy classical studies. It had driven out Greek, and now it was 
endeavouring to destroy Latin. 

Prof. CONWAY said the question was whether the meeting was pre- 
pared to say that a boy who had a thorough training in German as well 
as French had not an adequate linguistic equipment for some kind of 
Army work. Dr. Rice Holmes pledged the Association to an extreme 
position in the matter. 

The amendment was rejected by a clear majority, and the original 
motion was then adopted. 

Mr. D. G. HOGARTH read a paper on ** The Religion of Prehistoric 
Greece," in which he dwelt on the early existence of a Nature goddess 
worshipped in the /Egean area, from whom later divinities, such as 
Artemis and Aphrodite, were derived. He thought that, in view of the 


results of recent research, writers would be more chary irn future of 
talking about Oriental and Asiatic influences. At Knossos evidence 
had been brought to light by the side of which anything Phcenieian yet 
discovered was modern. ` 

In the evening the programme included a conversazione and short 
papers by Prof. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT on ‘‘The Speaking of Latin," 
and by Dr. A. W. VERRALL on ‘‘ The Conversion of the Furies in 
“Eschylus’s * Eumenides.' " 


SECOND DAY. 


Mr. BuTCHER, who again occupied the chair, announced that to 
their great regret Mr. Austen, in consequence of a family bereavement, 
was not able to read to them his promised paper on *‘ The Practical 
Utility of a Classical Education." The Association hoped to hold a 
half-yearly meeting, and a warm invitation had been received from 
Manchester; but as the convenience of their new President, Lord 
Curzon, must be consulted, he proposed that the settlement of time and 
place should be left to the Council. This was agreed to.  , 

It was then proposed by Dr. POsTGATE, and seconded by Prof. 
Conway, that the report of the Committee on Latin spelling be 
received and adopted. 


Interim Report of the Curricula Committee. 


This Committee, which was appointed last spring, with Prof. Son- 
nenschein as Chairman and Mr. Christopher Cookson as Secretary, 
began its work by ascertaining the amount of time at present devoted 
to classical subjects in boys’ and girls’ schools, and the distribution of 
that time among the various branches of classical study. Replies toa 
letter of inquiry were received from 37 boys’ schools and 19 girls’ 
schools. From the returns it appears that in the larger boys’ public 
schools one-half of the total number of school hours is devoted to Latin 
or Greek. In this calculation the highest forms, where there is much 
specialization, are not included. In the smaller boys’ schools the time 
is somewhat less, varying from a third in the lowest form to two-thirds 
in the highest form. In first-grade girls! schools Latin has not more 
than one-sixth of the total time allotted to it—:.e., from two and a half 
to three and a half hours per week—till the highest form is reached. 
Girls’ boarding schools have about twice the time. The Committee do 
not propose any increase in the amount of time now given to classics, 
but hold that time migbt be saved by an improved method of teaching 
Greek. The present system is directed towards the ultimate production 
of a few finished scholars both in Latin and Greek trained on linguistic 
lines—i.e., with special attention to grammar and composition—but for 
the average boy this double training is not profitable. For such there 
should be the minimum of grammar and composition only in the 
simplest form. 

On this basis the Committee submitted two resolutions, the first of 
which was moved by Prof. SONNENSCHEIN : 


“That, in the lower and middle forms of boys’ public schools, 
whereas Latin should be taught with a view to the correct writing 
of the language, as well as to the intelligent reading of Latin 
authors, Greek should be taught only with a view to the intelligent 
reading of Greek authors." 


It was generally supposed that the Association existed solely for the 
maintenance of classics, but it had a second object, the improvement of 
methods of teaching. In furtherance of that second object, the Com- 
mittee had been appointed, and the guiding principle it had adopted was 
to lighten the curriculum. The Committee held that in lower and 
middle forms (he said nothing of the higher) Greek composition was 
not a profitable subject for the average boy. He did not intend 
thereby to exclude simple exercises, which many held to be’ an in- 
dispensable aid to learning the language. By ‘‘intelligent reading " 
he meant such reading as would make the pupil appreciate the 
mechanism and beauty of the style, not reading 1n a fog, a divining of 
the general sense, such reading as was open to the retort : ** You might 
as well read it in a translation." For the average boy Greek composition 
must be not a réAos, but a means. The distinctions between this and 
the old method were obvious. A boy would have no difficulty in re- 
cognizing the form of a Greek verb or noun when he saw it, though he 
could not give you the form himself. So with words. He would know 
that $iAavOpwría meant ** humanity " when he met with it in Demo- 
sthenes, though the same boy would be floored if asked to give the 
Greek for **humanity." Genders, again, would go by the board, and 
all the Greek syntax he required might be put on two sheets of foolscap. 
The experiment had already been carried out at Winchester with every 
prospect of success. It was a reaction against the old verbal scholarship, 
whereby Greek literature became for the mass a book with seven seals ; 
three of the seven were accidence, syntax, and prosody, and two 
others were comparative philology and textual criticism. Latin stood 
on a different basis from Greek. Latin had been for centuries the 
second sermo patrius of the civilized world, and Latin composition was 
a TéAos in itself. 
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Mr. LYTTELTON, in seconding, said he would confine himself to 
the practical difficulties that a head master foresaw in carrying out the 
programme, and the means of overcoming them. First came the 
objections that were sure to be raised by Atticist colleagues—men 
brought up on the old lines, who rely on the fact that the orthodox 
study of the classics has been to them an incalculable gain. ‘‘If we 
sio Greek in this fashion," they will urge, ** no sound Toundation can 
be laid for the knowlédge of the language." Now, head masters 
whose teaching is confined to the Sixth might with some justice plead 
that, as judged by results, the old system was not so bad. But what 
of the weltering masses below? It was to him astonishing, and almost 
incredible, that for twenty years and more assistant masters should 
have been content to an on a system so barren of results. The 
teaching of Latin and Greek together, as it was now prac- 
tised,? was a dead failure. In spite of this, any change was 
resisted. The second difficulty was how, in the fature, were they 
going to distinguish the scholars from the non-scholars. The Com- 
mittee did not propose to interfere with the satisfactory results now 
attained by the cleverer boys. These would go on as now, except 
that one k should be read rapidly for the sake of grasping its 
hi value. But he did not feel easy about the proposal that all 
should start together on the new system and then be differentiated. 
Good boys must have training in accidence and syntax, as now, and 
it would not do to leave them for two or three years without training 
in composition. But this difficulty need not arise in large schools like 
Eton. If the school is divided by blocks, the top division in each 
block could be treated differently from the rest, and the top boys could 
pass from one top set to another. That was obviously the best way. 
{n smaller schools the proposals of the Committee would have to be 
adopted, but arrangements must be made for teaching composition 
either out of school or in small sets. As to the books to be read, they 
must choose those that would give boys a feeling for Greek literature— 
Homer, and, for choice, the ** Odyssey.” The preliminary grammar 
requisite might be acquired at the preparatory school, which should 
have brought boys in grammar up to the end of Adw. The teacher 
must not hope or endeavour to make the ruck of boys real scholars— 
he ought to have abandoned the attempt twenty years ago. There 
was no fear that lessons under the new method would be 
too easy. To borrow Sydney Smith's illustration, it was like 
the fear expressed at the time that Macadamized roads would make 
horses too fat. Vocabularies of common words should be com- 
piled and learnt by heart, The non-scholars need not be kept wholly 
distinct from the scholars. Casual vacancies occurring among the 
latter might be filled by the best of the mediocrities. The time gained 
under the new method—not more than four hours a week—might well 
be devoted to Greek history and archzology, and a portion of it might 
be abstracted for elementary science teaching. There was far too 
little of a conciliatery attitude between teachers of different branches, 
and too much of sectional bickering and sparring. 

The WARDEN OF WADHAM could only bring to the discussion his 
experience as a classical examiner. Of the two thousand under- 
graduates whom he had examined for Responsions or Moderations 
one third had passed with more or less credit, a third had escaped 
disaster, and the remaining third had been hopelessly ploughed. This 
Was a disappointing result of eight years devoted mainly to Latin and 
Greek. And worse than the failure was the rooted dislike of the 
classical languages that this education had left on many of the best 
pupils. The fault lay not with the masters—all honourable men ; nor 
with the boys—they were not stupider than French or German boys ; 
nor with the subject—as to that all there were agreed. It followed that 
it must be the fault of the system. Against this system the authority 
of Sydney Smith had already been quoted, and Locke and Milton 
were even stronger witnesses. The Universities in this matter were 
much to blame; for it was they who called the tune to which the 
schools must dance. And they were sinning against knowledge. In 
exacting compulsory Greek they undoubtedly prevented or retarded 
the entrance of many candidates who, by any test that might be 
selected, were well qualified to benefit by a University career. Let 
them throw compulsory Greek—Greek as it had been taught—to the 
wolves. By the wolves he meant Prof. Ray Lankester and their 
scientific friends. 

Mr. WATSON, as representing smaller schools, urged that the pro- 
posed reforms must not be limited to the Universities, but must 
include the Joint Board, whose certificates were taken in lieu of 
Responsions. 

Prof. Conway moved as an amendment to substitute : ** Latin should 
be taught with a view to a mastery of the language for its own sake by 
practice in writing and by other means." He objected to putting on the 
same level skill in composition and appreciation of the literature. The 

uestion was important, as in the provincial Universities it was round 

tin, not Greek, that the battle was being fought. Composition, 
after all, was an artistic pursuit, and to boys who had not the artist in 
them it was a dreary grind. 

Mr. T. E. PAGE said that a reforming head master let and hindered 
by the dead weight of his reactionary assistant was to him a rare and 
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strange phenomenon. The staffof the public schools with which he was 
acquainted did not consist of a body of Atticists. He thought they 
need have no fear for the clever and scholarly boys, who could be 
trusted to take care of themselves. At Charterhouse the scholars soon 
into divisions to which thé resolutions of the Committee did not 
apply. At Shrewsbury, a school which turned out its full share of 
reek scholars, he had never written a line of Greek prose composition. 
He complimented the Chairman of the Committee on the report. 
Like a patriarch, he had sacrificed his own offspring on the altar. 

The PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE welcomed the report as 
meeting the case of the vast majority of public-school boys, who would 
never be made scholars, however the term might be defined. 

Dr. Rouse had not himself encountered any of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
difficulties. He had found assistant masters open-minded and ready 
not only to carry out, but to suggest, reforms. The new method must 
be begun from the bottom of the school; if tried with those who 


had already been taught on the old method, it would be a failure. 
This was his experience, not only with Greek, but with modern 
languages. There must be a complete alteration of time-tables. 


Hitherto they had only tinkered with them. It was a radical mistake 
to begin learning two or three languages simultaneously. If they 
started with French and then tackled Latin, Greek could not well be 
commenced before fifteen. On this plan some of Mr. Lyttelton's 
difficulties would arise. After two terms of learning Greek by the 
reformed method, which should be mainly oral, boys should be able to 
tackle Homer, Herodotus (Atticized), comic fragments and stories from 
félian. With the oral method there would be no need for the dreary 
grind of learning vocabularies by heart. 

Miss JANE HARRISON ventured a plea for retaining one of Prof. 
Sonnenschein's seven seals—prosody. The first lesson that she gave 
her class of beginners at Newnbam after the alphabet was a poem of 
the pseudo-Anacreon to learn by heart; then they took the simpler 
Epigrams, having gained the meaning through Mr. Mackail's perfect 
translations; next, the choruses of Greek plays. With those who had 
an ear for rhythm the process was most effective. 

Dr. BUTCHER said that the movement had his full sympathy as pro- 
viding for the average boy, to whose interests the public schools had 
been hitherto indifferent. The experiment had already been tried in 
Germany, with apparent success, though it was too soon to judge 
definitely of results. It was approved by scholars like Wilamowitz. 
The preamble to the revised programme for Gymnasien of 1901 set forth 
almost identical aims to those stated in the resolution. He thought it 
would be disastrous if there was a total divorce between the education 
of the expert and what he might call the ordinary educated man, 
between those who knew Greek fully and those who knew none at all. 
Greek literature was permeated by the breath of civic life, and all the 
greatest living forces in European civilization of to-day were of Hellenic 
origin. But, if the principle of the resolution was accepted, one corollary 
seemed to him to follow. We must postpone the study of Greek to a 
later age, if only for the reason that imniature minds could not appre- 
ciate its artistic qualities. 

Mr. MACKAIL moved, and Dr. POSTGATE seconded, that the clause 
referring to Latin be omitted ; and the resolution, thus amended, was 

assed. 

á The second resolution—to petition the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to abolish the separate Greek Grammar paper at Responsions 
and the Previous Examination, and substitute an easy paper in sight 
translation—was then moved by Mr. Cookson. The first half of the 
resolution was a battering of open doors. At Oxford the Greek 
Grammar paper had been tottering to its fall. It was a weight on 
the intelligence—he had almost said on the morality—of under- 
graduates. The second and constructive part was not so clear a 
question. There was force in the objection raised by Oxford dons. 
* Anything you can get out of ordinary passmen in the way of unseen 
translation will be worthless.” That, he believed, was true at present, 
and for the next two or three years it would mean a lowering of the 
standard. By then a generation would have grown up that had been 
taught Greek rationally and effectively. . 

Mr. WHIBLEY seconded. As far as Cambridge was concerned, that 
University would need no conversion. He should like to see a similar 
proposal as regards Latin. 

Dr. Gow supported. He himself held to the teaching of Greek 
grammar on the old lines, but he was quite willing that his pupils should 
be tested on the results of their grammar training, their ability to trans- 
late. 

The resolution was carried, and a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
concluded the proceedings. 


A WARNING.—We are asked to warn our readers, especially principals 
of high-class schools, against a woman who is obtaining loans of money on 
the pretence that she has taken a house in the district and desires to place 
her nephew or niece, or both, in the school. She is about thirty-seven 
years of age, height 5 feet, has three moles right of neck, goes by 
various aliases. Any one having information of her is requested to 
communicate at once with the Superintendent of Police, Guisborough. 
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INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF AS- 
SISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


TS Annual General Meeting was held on Friday, January 5, at 
St. Paul's School, Hammersmith. The chair was taken at 
10.30 a.m. by the incoming President, Mr. C. H. GREEN, second 
master of Berkhamsted School. 

The report for 1905 stated that the number of members was 1,737, a 
rise of about 80 on the previous year. The Association had during 
1905 been mainly engaged in urging the claims of assistant masters 
upon the Local Authorities, to whom pamphlets on tenure arid salaries 
had been sent. The question of pensions had not been overlooked. 
The proposal for a Federal College having fallen through, negotiations 
are now proceeding for forming a Federal Committee. At the beginning 
of the year a plébiscite of assistant masters in public secondary schools 
was taken on the question of compulsory Greek. There were 542 votes * 
against 243 in favour of allowing a modern language as a substitute for 

reek in the Little-Go. 

Mr. G. E. S. CoxHzAD, the outgoing President, moved the 
adoption of the report. The main object of the Association was to 
, correct the lack of the professional spirit among teachers as compared 
with what obtained in other professions—a defect most apparent among 
secondary teachers. The absence of control from without had pro- 
duced those elements of strength which accompany individualist flirts 
—variety, vigour, and a willingness to experiment; but against these 
qualities must be set defective independence of aim, overlapping, and, 
worst of all, the accent of isolation and prejudice. The intervention of 
the State in secondary education had brought about new conditions— 
the sense of communion of service and attention to the pupil asa citizen. 
He would range the activities of the Association for the future under 
three heads—(1) the sinking of prejudices ; (2) the spreading of educa- 
tional ideas and methods; (3) the raising of the general standard of 
attainment. (1) The difficulty of bringing about concerted action between 
secondary associations he ascribed mainly to political prejudices. He 
hoped that these would be overcome by the Federal Council Com- 
mittee, of which one of their body, Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, was the 
energetic Secretary. It was prejudice that still kept the bulk of 
the staffs of the great public schools from joining the Associa- 
tion. He hoped these would no longer stand aloof, but join the 
common cause and help to correct the injustices under which the pro- 
fession now laboured. (2) By arranging discussions, debates, and 
social gatherings in the Branches the Council had done ‘much to 
promote intercourse and interchange of ideas among teachers, and in 

ticular to bring men and women together. (3) The failure of the 
egister was entirely due to the Board of Education and the Treasury. 
The raison d'être of a Register was not for studying the interests of 
sections of teachers, but to fashion a means for meeting more quickly 
and more adequately the educational needs of the country. Informal 
discussions on registration had been held with the N.U.T. and the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses. The refusal of the Board of 
Education to act as a court of appeal in cases of dismissal was a serious 
check, and at the time the Head Masters regarded it as fatal ; but the 
change of personnel at the Board brought about by a change of 
Government had induced the Head Masters to consent again to co- 
operate with them in their attempt to give effect to the concordat. 
With the increase in number of municipal secondary schools whose 
staffs are employed on terms similar to those of the pre-concordat 
clauses the question of tenure had entered on a new stage. 


Warwick School Dismissal Case. 


On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, it was agreed that Resolution 6 
should be taken next : 

** That this meeting strongly protests against the unprofessional 
conduct of the Head Master of Warwick School in dismissing a 
house master on the ground that he did not introduce a sufficient 
number of pupils to the school." 

The resolution was moved by Mr. T. E. PAGE. 
what desulfory discussion followed. 

Mr. A. RicHES, the Bursar of Warwick, was allowed a hearing on 
behalf of the Head Master. He pleaded that the alternative lay 
between increasing the numbers and closing the school, and hinted 
that there were other reasons for dismissal in the background which 
had not been revealed ; but he did not attempt to traverse the main 
facts of the case, with which our readers are already acquainted. In 
the end resolutions were passed condemning both the Head Master 
and the governing body for refusing Mr. Richardson a hearing. 


A long and some- 


Register of. Teachers. 


“That this meeting recommends the serious condition of the 
Register of Teachers to the attention of the incoming Govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. G. G. PRuEN (Cheltenham) moved the resolution in the 
absence of the Rev. J. F. Tristram. The Register had been hailed 
with admiration at its inception as an authoritative test of com- 


petency ; but it had proved a dead letter. It had been hoped that the 
Board of Education would recognize the schools that did not include 
on their staffs a certain percentage of registered teachers, and would 
require all head masters to be registered. Neither of these things 
had they done. He held that registration should be made compulsory. 

Mr. C. H. HEATH (Birmingham) seconded. He held that the 
Board of Education were guilty of a breach of faith, and should return 
their fees to those who had registered under false promises. The 
Board had swept in their guineas by the idle threat that there was no 
chance of promotion or becoming a head master for the unregistered. 

Mr. CoxHEAD held that the parsimony of the Treasury was no less 
to blame than the laxity of the Board. 

Mr. J. SCOTT pointed out as another cause of failure the opposition 
of the N.U. T. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


Federal. Council of Secondary Teachers. 

** That this meeting welcomes the proposal for a Federal Council 
as likely to promote the co-operation of all associations of secondary 
teachers in advancing the general interests of education.” 

Mr. T. E. PAGE said that they might regard his motion as an obiter 
dictum. He only wished he could induce Mr. Birrell to add it to his 
Obiter Dicta. Of the condition of schools for which a remedy was 
sought there could be no dispute. Where there was no purpose, no 
agreement of method, nothing could result but slatternly disorder and 
failure. Among the various obstacles which those encountered who 
would produce cosmos out of chaos he noted (1) the wishes of parents. 
“ Quot homines tot sententiae," and in thiscase omnes included mothers. 
(2) The fads of doctors, benighted medical gentlemen who pretended to 
instruct in their duties house masters who had grown grey in the pro- 
session. (3) A vast array of psychologists, who dissected for them in 
the laboratory that great mystery of Nature, a boy's mind. (4) Theorists 
and writers «n education, each with his own nostrum—some, like 
** Kappa," not without glimmerings of sense; some, like Sir Oliver 
Lodge, who made alternate excursions into the spiritualist and scholastic 
world and discovered in each sphere extraordinary phenomena which 
escaped the observation of the ordinary observer. (5) Examiners. 
He would leave to his mathematical colleagues the permutations and 
combinations of 15 things taken 6 together. In this hotch-potch of 
aims and farrago of opinions what hope was there of progress unless 
one body could be found which would exercise a controlling influence? 
He passed on to consider the constituent bodies of the proposed 
Council. First came the Head Masters’ Conference. The peculiarity 
of that body was that its members were men of unlimited authority, 
and had in the thirty years of its existence done nothing. Like 
heavenly bodies of the first magnitude, they preferred to move in a 
celestial order each by himself. Next came the Head Masters’ Asso- 
ciation. They were, most of them, not too highly placed to remember 
that they were mortal and had once been assistants, and their co- 
operation carried with it great promise for the future. — Their own 
Association was composed of men who did nine-tenths of the work, 
and yet had hitherto had no voice in the conduct of their own affairs. 
In order to influence the executive in legislation, the profession must 
combine. The Board of Education would not attend to them unless 
under compulsion. Their treatment by the Board when he went on a 
deputation to plead for fixity of tenure combined the extreme of 
personal courtesy with the maximum of official insolence. It was 
premature at this stage to discuss the details, but he urged that such a 
Council afforded the only solid basis on which secondary education in 
this country could be built firmly, surely, and prosperously. 

Mr. C. J. MoNTGOMERY (Llandudno) seconded, and the motion was 
carried unanimously. 


Hackney Downs Grammar School Schere. 

Mr. C. W. HALE (Chelsea Polytechnic) moved : 

‘That the meeting warmly welcomes the provisions for tenure 

in the revised scheme for the Hackney Downs Grammar School." 

The clause runs as follows :—‘‘ The Council, on the recommendation of 
the Governors, shall have the sole power of appointing, and may 
at pleasure dismiss, all assistant masters in the school, but, before 
making such recommendation, the Governors shall consult the Head 
Master in such a manner as to give him a full opportunity for the 
expression of his views." 

Mr. CoxHEAD urged that the motion should not be pressed. The 
clause was a step in the right direction, but it did not express the policy 
of the Association. The Association did not desire that governing 
bodies should have the power of appointment. 

Mr. BRIDGE supported the motion on the principle of the half loaf. 
They had passed in Council yesterday that, failing an appeal to the 
Board of Education, an appeal to the Local Authority was desirable. 
Northamptonshire and Herts in their school schemes had gone far 
towards embodying the concordat on tenure without accepting it in its 
entirety. 

A motion not on the agenda was proposed by the Council and carried, 
welcoming the proposal to establish a joint examination, whose standard 
should be higher than that of Responsions and Little-Go, to qualify for 
matriculation at Oxford and Cambridge. 
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Lord Roberts on Military Training in Schools. 


At the afternoon session Lord ROBERTS delivered an address on 
military drill and rifle shooting in schools. In order to put into the 
field five hundred thousand men—the minimum required for national 
defence—there must be some system of national training for the youth 
of the nation. A preliminary training given i» statu pupillari would 
be not only valuable in itself, but a great economy of time. Instead of 
_ being regarded as a burden or an imposition, it should be made so at- 
tractive as to be regarded as one of the scliool pastimes. Lord Roberts 
then gave statistics as to cadet corps in public and elementary schools 
which had been furnished him by the editor of the ** Schoolmasters 
Yearbook " for 1906. (There is ne need to report them, as the volume 
is now published.) The time had now come when the Government 
ought to*recognize the value of military training in schools, and it 
should give liberally towards the cost. The main objection of school- 
masters to the movement was the time that it took up. He hoped he 
should be excused for travelling outside his brief and suggesting to ex- 
perts that part of the time now absorbed by classics might be better 
devoted to the training he had advocated. He expressed his entire 
Meme with the views on public-school education put forward by 

r. A. C. Benson in a recent number of the Monthly Review. Classical 
knowledge, as now acquired, was a doubtful gain in after life to the 
individual, and none whatever to the State. His ideal was to develop 
the schoolboy’s body and intelligence by military training, and by the 
study of modern history, geography, and science; to strengthen his 
moral character by habits of discipline and obedience, thus fitting him 
to be a useful member of society in after life and enabling him to be of 
practical service if called upon to defend his country. 

Mr. LYTTELTON said he conceived that the task set him that after- 
noon was not to criticize or even to traverse any of the highly 
argumentative topics that Lord Roberts had introduced, but to consider 
the practical policy by which effect could be given to Lord Roberts’s 
recommendations, that they all approved. These were not, as he inter- 
preted them, to give rifle-shooting to all boys at the same time. That 
in big schools would be an impossible problem. The desired end would 
be attained if shooting was made compulsory for a certain block in the 
middle of the school through which all boys would pass. This should 
be supplemented by further practice in the higher classes, to ensure that 
boys should not leave school having forgotten their early drill. Such a 
scheme would be started at Eton in the course of the next four or five 
months, but he would'not divulge the details, as he had not yet had an 
opportunity of laying it before his own staff. A preliminary question 
for schoolmasters to solve was whether this rifle-practice was to be 
taken out of school-hours or play-time. He suggested a compromise— 
that the first stage should come out of school-time and the supple- 
mentary practice out of play. It might be an alternative to those extras 
of which we had heard so much. It was a lamentable fact at present 
that most public-school boys, if, on leaving school, a rifle were put into 
their hands, would be more dangerous to their friends than their foes. 
He was reminded of what happened in the days of Irish disaffection, 
when a nervous Minister refused to attend a meeting of the Cabinet 
unless a coll e threw out of the window the revolver that he 
carried. The Volunteer movement was regarded in a very different 
light now from what it was when he was a boy. Then it was a mere 
playing at soldiers ; now there was beginning to be felt even by boys a 
serious sense of duty. Rifle-shooting would be useful not only as a part 
of discipline, but as a training for brain and thought. He jooked on 
this movement as the beginning of an efficient national militia. He 
should be able to report to Eton boys what Lord Roberts intended to 
make of them in the future. . 

Mr. Hoare (Haileybury), Senior Officer of Public School Cadet 
Corps, reported a vast improvement in musketry during the last five 
years. Before the shooting used to be limited to Bisley candidates ; 
now at least one-half of the seven thousand who constituted the 
force received training at the butts. It was impossible to make 
shooting as attractive as cricket or football. It must always be 
regarded as a duty, but by disappearing targets and in other ways the 
element of sport might be introduced. The purpose of drill at school 
must be rather discipline than the learning of actual movements. In 
some elementary schools the drill he had seen was so slack and slovenly 
that it could serve no other object except keeping children in the open 
air. 
Mr. SOMERVILLE (Eton) said the object of the movement was de- 
fensive, not offensive ; there was nothing of militarism about it. They 
need not share the alarm of a certain military drill instructor in Tip- 
perary, who, when taken to task for not teaching his men to shoot, 
replied : ** Teach them to shoot ! Why, there wouldn't be a landlord 
left in the country." A more serious objection raised was that the 
movement might tend to kill existing school corps. He thought this 
might be met by making the rifle corps a corps d'élite, with certain privi- 
leges attached which patriotic head masters would not be slow to grant. 
He hoped that the War Office would meet them half way by giving 
instruction free of cost and making grants to corps which attained a 
certain standard of efficiency, whether in uniform or without. 

À vote of thanks to Lord Roberts concluded the proceedings. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF AS- 
» SISTANT MISTRESSES IN PUBLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


gp Association held its Annual General Meeting at the College 

of Preceptors on Saturday, January 13. The number of members 
is now 890, and there was a full attendance. The chair was taken by 
the President, Miss I. M. LEwis. During the routine business it was 
announced that Miss E. G. Skeat had been elected President for the 
coming year. 

Miss IkEwIs, in her address, said she feared her year of office would 
be remembered by the rise in subscriptions, but the work of the As- 
sociation could not be carried on without such a rise. Their resolutions 
on the School-leaving Certificates had been forwarded to the Board of 
Education, and, though nothing as yet had come of them, she was 
assured on the highest authority that the matter had not been shelved. 
At the invitation of the Assistant Masters! Association they had at- 
tended a Conference on the appointment and dismissal of the staff. 
She regretted the tendency of the new governing bodies to take on 
themselves the power of appointment. This was contrary to the 
principle on which they had eed—that assistants should be ap- 

inted by the head, but should be the servants of the governing 

ody and not dismissible without an appeal. A leaflet on Salaries of 
Assistants in Secondary Schools had been drawn up in concert with 
the I. A. A. M., and had been sent to Local Education Authorities. 
An Information Committee had been formed to collect news and 
watch all movements bearing on the work of the Association. In con- 
clusion, she expressed her anxiety as to the influence of the new 
Authorities on girls’ education. Parents were increasingly demanding 
that their girls should be taught subjects that would pay, and there was 
a danger that in municipal schools domestic and technical subjects weuld 
interfere with a wide intellectual outfit. 


Registration of Teachers. 


The following resolutions, which had been drafted by the Committee, 
were introduced by the SECRETARY :— 

** (a) That no hindrance should be placed by the registration 
system or in any other manner to the free movement of duly 
qualified teachers from one class of school to another. 

** (^) That no distinction should be made in the Register between 
teachers qualified for Column B (permanent regulations) and certi- 
ficated graduate teachers in elementary schools. 

** (c) That the registration system should be such as will foster a 
high standard of qualification. 

**(g) That, in consideration of the fact that a large number of 
teachers engaged in kindergarten and other forms of preparatory 
teaching would find no place on the Register under the permanent 
conditions for registration, as at present laid down, a (second) 
division of the Register should established for which the 
academic requirements should be less stringent. 

** (e) That for all grades of the Register a year's ** recognized " 
training :hould be required, as well as a year's recognized satis- 
factory ieaching experience, #.¢., experience in a school or other 
institution recognized by the Board as efficient of its type. 

** (£) That no secondary school that has not a due proportion of 
registered teachers should be recognized as eligible for Government 
grants. 

** (p) That itis desirable that the revision of the present conditions 
of registration should provide for the establishment of Supple- 
menta Registers, and that the requirements for such Registers 
should be in keeping with those of the main Register. 

* (4) That the Teachers' Registration Council should be fully 
representative of the various branches of the profession." 

Miss MACKLIN said that the resolutions represented a connected 
policy, and should be considered as a whole. She regretted that there had 
not been time to allow them to be previously discussed by the Branches, 
but they were drawn up at what was thought to be a critical moment, 
though the crisis had fortunately been postponed by the action of the 
Board. The present condition of the Register was anything but satis- 
factory. The permanent conditions of registration, which were now not 
to be enforced till July 31, had been satistied by few women and still 
fewer men. An increasing number of women were indeed undergoing 
training, but the number of men in training institutions was a negligible 
quantity. The clause for admission as student-teachers bad been 
wholly inoperative. Supplemental registers had been indefinitely post- 
poned. There was, in her opinion, another reason beyond that given 
by the Board—the impossibility of demarcating primary and secondary 
teachers—in cookery, for instance. Column A was a dead letter. It 
had provoked the unanimous indignation of the teachers for whose sup- 
posed benefit it was framed. It was impossible to draw such a dis- 
tinction between the two branches. If the Register was boycotted 
by secondary men teachers and banned by primary teachers, it must 
either be radically reformed or ended. The distinction between 


| Columns A and B should disappear, but there should be a new classi- 
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fication as proposed in (4), under the two heads of graduate and non- 
aduate teachers. It could not be expected for many years to come 

at all the staff of a school should have a degree, but it was im- 
perative that every member of the staff of an efficient school should be 
on the Register. The conditions of schools had greatly changed since 
the Register was first framed. Then there was a clear distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary schools, the gap being filled by private- 
venture schools of a low type. The place of these was being taken 
by a type of school which did not answer to their idea of secondary, 
but which were recognized as such by the Board, the so-called mu- 
nicipal secondary schools. To her knowledge a certain school with 
the same staff and curriculum had changed its name three times— 
Science Division A, Higher Elementary, Municipal Secondary. 
Should a master in such a school be registered in Colamn A or B? 
Again, reparatory schools as forming part of the system of public 
schools h been recognized for registration, but now numbers of 
primary schools prepared their scholars for the municipal or grammar 
. schools. Lastly, for registration to be effective, the Board must take 
some means of enforcing or at least encouraging it. This point was 
dealt with under (/). 

The resolutions were then moved separately. 

Miss PEARSON, who moved (a), said it served merely as a preamble, 
and declared the policy of the open door. 

Mrs. POLLARD took exception to it. She had seen, where she would 
have least expected to find it, a word of wisdom in an election 
address :—‘‘ There will be no progress in education till it is made part 
of the Civil Service." She held that the analogy of Civil Service 
clerks, who were classed in two distinct divisions, higher and lower, 
applied to the teaching profession. 

(a) having been carried, Miss PEARSON moved (5). She said that 
the present distinction was not only hopelessly illogical (not a fatal 
objection), but flagrantly unjust. The only plea that could be urged 
for preserving the invidious distinction was the difference of experience. 
Even allowing this difference for the sake of argument, it was far less 
than the differences of academic attainments between those admitted to 

Column B. 
' Miss SKEAT said that elementary and secondary teaching differed 
wholly in their points of view, and the two ranks should not be con- 
founded. A long experience of teaching in Board schools would unfit 
a teacher for high schools. The teaching in secondary schools was 
idealistic; that in primary schools was purely utilitarian. Consequently 
she found that, if pupils passed to the high school at the age of eleven, 
she could make something of them; if at thirteen, they were com- 
paratively hopeless. 
" Miss LAURIE said that, if resolution (c) were carried, (4) was super- 
uous. 

Miss ANDREWS pointed out that in the reformed Register the quality 
of the registree's experience would be entered as now. 

After some further debate the resolution was put in the amended 
form :—** That certificated graduate teachers should be eligible for the 
sare grade in the Register as trained graduates in secondary schools." 

The resolution was lost by 26 votes against 17. 

The other resolutions were then put and carried with verbal amend- 
ments necessitated by the rejection of (^). 


Training of Teachers. 


A paper was then read on ‘The General Principles that should 
underlie the Training of Teachers,” by Miss FoRTEY, of the Cambridge 
Training College. Miss Fortey proposed to criticize the present 
system of training as practised in four colleges with which she was 
:familiar. It consisted of two parts. (1) The practical. In this 
lecturers might boast that they were fairly efficient. When head 
mistresses complained, as they sometimes did, of the inefficiency of one 
of their college students, her answer was: *' You should have ‘seen her 
when first she came to us.” (2) The theoretical. This part left much 
to be desired. It was only the exceptionally able student who derived 
any benefit from the study of psychology or gained any real grasp of 
first principles or of the history of education. Nor was it reasonable 
to expect that those who had had little or no practical experience of 
teaching should grasp the theory. As well expect a science student 
to master chemistry without ever entering a laboratory. Their subject 
was not general psychology, but psychological facts and generalizations 
of a special kind. Many students who made excellent teachers had 
no turn for philosophy, and several who had proved their ability by 
gaining first classes in a Tripos had subsequently been plucked in 
Theory. In their criticism lessons they should appeal to the ** middle 
axioms.” She proposed, then, that there should be two Teaching 
Diplomas: (r) general and compulsory, (2) special and optional. 
(1) would entail two terms at a college, spent in teaching, hearing 
lessons, discussions on practice, &c. ; (2) would not involve residence. 
The teacher would pursue the theory pari passu with the practice and 
take the examination in Theory and History when she felt herself ripe 
for it. She might take in the vacation, or a by-term, courses in the 
higher study provided by the training colleges. She advocated her 
plan as sounder in principle than the present one, as less expensive, 
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and as providing suitable mistresses for schools that received student- 
teachers. 

~ Miss YouncG said that, if training colleges abandoned theory and 
thought to teach from the purely empirical point of view, their raison 
d'étre would cease. Teaching must be based on psychology. The aim 
of the trainer must be, not to turn out psychologists, but to give to 
intending teachers, as it were, a psychologic aspect. She disputed the 
analogy from science. In studying the laws of mind the facts were 
already before the student. The task set him was to make explicit and 
to coordinate principles already implicit in consciousness. At Cam- 
bridge lectures were given on Psychology and Logic, at Oxford on the 
Theory of Education, but it was really only a difference of nomen- 
clature. 

Geography. 

At the afternoon sitting a paper was read by Miss J. B. REYNOLDS 
on ‘‘ The Teaching of Geography in Switzerland, with special applica- 
tion to the teaching of the subject in this country." Miss Reynolds 
described an out-of-door lesson in geography that she had seen given to 
a class at Lausanne, and a school expedition from Berne to Burgsdorf 
that she had attended.* At all the Swiss Universities, except Basle, 
Geography might be taken as the principal subject for a degree ; hehce 
there was an adequate supply of trained experts. The excursions 
scolaires were largely subsidized by the municipalities and communes. 
In Switzerland the regional method was generally in vogue—first the 
Alps, then the several valleys. Whether the basis should be geological, 
or relief, or climatic, was a moot point. She herself held that it should 
vary with the country that was being studied. The lecture was 
illustrated by numerous original maps and diagrams. 

In answer to questions Miss Reynolds thought that the stereoscope 
could not be largely adopted in schools on account of the expense. 
The teacher must rely mainly on pictures or picture books. The 
lantern could be used without Saikine the room to any extent. An 
excellent variety of slides could be had on loan from Messrs. George 
Philip. The best form of home work was simple problems, especially 
if books of reference were available. 

The meeting concluded with votes of thanks to Miss Reynolds, Miss 
Lewis, and Miss Macklin. 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN TEACHERS. 


HE Association of University Women Teachers held its annual 
business meeting on January 12 at University Hall, Gordon 
uare. The meeting was well attended. 

Miss CLOUGH, the President, in congratulating the Association on 
the very satisfactory report for the year 1905, drew attention to the 
large increase in the number of salaries above 4100; e.g., this year 
the report gave thirty teachers with an initial salary of £120, as against 
fifteen in 1904; and thirty-four at £110, as against twenty-two last 

r. \ 

Y When the business of the meeting was concluded, two papers were 
read and discussed. Miss C. R. ASH, of the St. Paul's Girls’ School, 
Brook Green, read a paper on ** The Principles and Aims of the Direct 
Method of Modern Language Teaching and their Application in 
Practice." à | 
method which gave the pupil a language of paper and ink, of grammar 
and dictionary—dead for all practical purposes—and the new method 
which gives the learner a living language, arouses an interest in the 
people who speak it, and surrounds him with an atmosphere of the 
country whose language hé is learning ; the main principle underlying 
such a method to be as far as possible the same as that employed when 
we are taught our mother tongue. 

Miss WATERS, Head Mistress of the County School for Girls, 
Bromley, read an interesting paper on *'' Tenure and Functions of 
Head Mistresses under Education Authorities." She advocated the 
following scheme :—(1) The appointment of the head mistress by the 
supreme Authority, not by a local Sub-Committee. (2) The appoint- 
ment of the assistants by the head mistress, subject to confirmation by 
the Managing Committee. (3) A probationary period, after which the 
position should be secure up to the retiring age limit. (4) Dismissal of 
both head and assistants to be only in the power of the supreme 
Authority, with ample opportunity for a personal defence and no dis- 
missal without cause a&Signed. (5) The internal arrangement of the 
school to be in the hands of the head mistress, subject to inspection and 
report from the Board of Education. Miss Waters pointed out the 
defects and inconvenience arising from a system where those who are 
responsible for the work do not choose their own agents, and she 
pleaded that teachers under Education Authorities should be prepared 
with a well considered and unanimous opinion as to their minimum 
rights and needs ; if they knew their own minds on these points, the 
Authorities would not be unwilling to listen to their claims—more 
especially at the present moment, while many of the Authorities were 
still in the fluid state and not yet crystallized by precedent. 


Miss Ash contrasted the old method with the new, z.¢., the . 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Te King's Speech, as, we were warned, contains no 

surprises. An Education Bill stands first among the 
legislative measures actually named, but we are only told 
that it will be introduced as soon as 
possible. A Cabinet Committee is still 
engaged in drafting it, and it will probably 
be read for the first time shortly before the Easter holidays. 
This will happen opportunely both for the Scarborough 
Conference of the N.U.T. and the Sheffield Conference of 
the Teachers’ Guild. By collating the utterances of the 
Prime Minister and members of the inner Cabinet it is not 
difficult to prognosticate its main provisions, and all that has 
since happened tends to confirm our horoscope of last 
month. There will be no upsetting—so Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has stated—of the foundations of the 1902 Bill ; 
in other words, no return to the abolished School Boards. 
Next, we may take it for certain that the distinction between 
provided and non-provided schools will disappear. All 
State-aided schools will be subject to the control of the 
Local Authority, and the Cowper-Temple clause will apply 
to all. It follows that powers must be given to County 
Councils to acquire or to rent from the trustees denomin- 
ational schools. Our own belief is that no compulsory 
powers are needed. All but a few fanatics will come to 
terms when supplies are cut off and the erection of a 
provided school is a certainty. Lastly, facilities for de- 
nominational teaching will, in some way or other, be granted ; 
but on this point we are left to conjecture, and can only 
state what seems to us the most reasonable compromise. 
Opportunities should be afforded for specific religious 
teaching at the beginning or close of the school day in all 
schools where a substantial proportion of the parents 
demand such teaching, the teachers to be unpaid and 
appointed by the respective religious bodies. 


The 
King's Speech. 


We should 


like, too, to see special provision made for Jewish and 
Roman Catholic districts. 


HATEVER the new Bill may have in store, it is 
clear from Mr. Birrell's speeches that children and 
teachers will be sympathetically considered and fairly dealt 
Where is the with. The Schoolmaster recalls how, in 
Child? the days of Mr. Mundella, Punch plaint- 
ively asked if any one at Whitehall had 
ever seen a child. "Things have altered now ; and, although 
rates, religion, and regulations must of necessity loom 
largely in the minds of administrators, yet we may feel full 
confidence that Mr. Birrell and his official advisers do 
desire the welfare of the child, and therefore of the nation, 
rather than the most perfect of paper systems. Dr. Mac- 
namara reminds us of many points of importance that will 
not be discussed at Westminster, such as large classes, im- 
perfectly qualified teachers, inadequate salaries, and the 
like; but it is said that there are a hundred members of 
the new House who have passed through public elementary 
schools. They will know. Any reform of public schools 
has always had scant consideration in Parliament, because 
the majority of members have been educated in such 
schools, and look back to their schools with affection. 
Perhaps now, for the first time in the history of legislation, 
we shall find the case of the people's schools treated with 
inside knowledge. On the subject of the Register of 
Teachers Mr. Birrell has already spoken with no uncertain 
voice, and we may expect to see the existing injustices and 
absurdities swept away. 


ECONDARY education has been often, and with 
justice, called the Cinderella of the three sisters— 
Primary, Technical, and Secondary. Perhaps Mr. Birrell 
will prove the Fairy Godmother. His 


id Mecca) reply to Mr. Acland's letter is full of 
Education. promise and hope. Mr. Birrell has been 


in communication with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and, as we anticipated last month, is able 
to say that provision will be made in the Estimates for 
“a considerable increase of the Exchequer grants in aid of 
secondary schools; to alleviate the burden now placed 
upon Local Authorities in respect of the education of 
teachers; and to further assist the building of training 
colleges for teachers by the Local Authorities.” Until the 
details of the proposals are actually before us we cannot 
say how far the new grants will be adequate, but we may 
welcome the evidence that Mr. Birrell is awake to the 
needs. It was only last year that the Board, forced by the 
want of money in the Treasury, announced the change in 
the Regulations for Secondary Schools that swept away the 
former classes of A and B schools and lowered the scale of 
grants except in a few special cases. This zZase has threat- 
ened a number of schools with bankruptcy. Such schools, 
all over the country, have been presenting the hardship of 
their position to the Board, and it is probable that these 
representations have had weight with the Treasury. Let us 
hope that the relief will be given generously in the form of 
a large loaf. 


aA important point raised by Mr. Acland in 
4 his letter to Mr. Birrell concerns the payment of 
teachers. Speaking of the lamentably small grants he says: 
Tho Need for “The result is that we have a very large 

Higher Salaries, "Umber of underpaid teachers. Here 
Mr. Acland presses home a matter of the 

utmost urgency. In the abstract we may admire the 
“simple lite” and revere the celibate schoolmaster, full of 
missionary zeal, of cenobitic temper, putting the spirit 
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above the body ; but in practice it must be admitted that 
the demand for educational missionaries is greater than the 
supply. Teachers are neither much better nor much worse 
than other men. If they are underpaid, they suffer in body 
and mind: they are celibates from compulsion, ascetic 
for want of means, cut off by their poverty from sharing 
in the social or intellectual life of their neighbours. 
Such a state of affairs—and the picture is not overdrawn 
—must react for evil upon the school and the scholars. 
Two things make it urgently important that salaries of 
assistant teachers in secondary schools should be increased. 
These are, first, the increased salaries, the regular pro- 
motion, and the comparative security enjoyed by teachers 
in elementary schools. It is inconceivable that salaries in 
secondary schools should remain permanently below those 
in public elementary schools, as is often the case to-day. 
The other reason is that the good sense of the nation will 
insist that those who have charge of the children shall be 
able to live decently, to enjoy family life, and in their turn 
to educate suitably their own children. 


HE endowed grammar schools all over the country, 
with rare exceptions like Tonbridge, have been 
desperately in want of money. The endowment that 
sufficed for the teaching of the few who, 
M years ago, asked for secondary education 
Schools. is now a mere drop in the ocean of fresh 
claimants for a share. The buildings 
which a century, nay, ten years, ago were considered 
adequate will no longer meet the needs of the times nor 
satisfy the Board's building regulations. Many of these 
schools are in a very weak financial position. The Local 
Authorities, with their limited rating powers, and ratepayers, 
already alarmed at the expenditure upon elementary educa- 
tion, cannot give the full help that is needed. Increased 
Treasury grant is required, even though in these schools 
the fees may be reasonably high. But the other class of 
secondary school is in a still more parlous state. It must 
be remembered that since the Cockerton judgment a large 
number of schools that were formerly supported out of the 
elementary education rate are now thrown on the higher rate. 
The fees charged in these schools are necessarily low. The 
number of the schools is increasing very rapidly, in response 
to the growing demand for an education continued after 
the elementary school. After many years of discussion the 
sad fact is that secondary education remains neither properly 
supported nor effectively organized. 


TAE Archbishop of Canterbury's letter to Mr. J. G. 
Talbot is a model of Christian charity, in marked 
contrast to the party prejudice and uncharitableness of 
y another letter on which we commented in 
An il last month's * Notes.” “I should like,” 
: writes his Grace, “to say that I have no 
reason to believe that the Government is disposed to act 
unfairly towards those who have in recent years shown so 
much generosity and self-sacrifice on behalf of schools in 
which there is security for genuine religious teaching. Like 
its predecessor, the Government is face to face with an 
exceedingly difficult situation. I am willing to believe that, 
like its predecessor, it desires to act with fairness all round.” 
It is a relief, too, to learn that, so far as the Archbishop has 
any voice in the matter, whatever the Act may be, Church- 
men will not resort to “‘ passive resistance.” There will be 
no Trial of the Seven Bishops or sale of apostle spoons at 
Lambeth. We are not among those Liberals whom the 
Archbishop upbraids for countenancing “a course of action 
so contrary to the elementary principles of representative 
government.” 


uy HERE is no arguing with a prophet, and Lord Hugh 
Cecil writes to the Zimes like a prophet new-inspired :— 
The fashion of this world passes away, and with it the new 
An Anglican Parliament which will extend for five or 
drei lrg six years and then give place to a successor. 
But the Church is everlasting : she counts 

her day by centuries, and even by millenniums. Those 
who fight her battles can wait in quietness and in confidence 
till the tyranny be overpast. —With such prophecies—we 
say it in no mocking spirit —we have neither the inclination 
nor the ability to argue. But we may point out that the 
Church of which Lord Hugh speaks is not, and never has 
been, the National Church. His is the Church of Apostolic 
Succession, not the congregation of the faithful that em- 
braces High Church and Low Church, Episcopalians and 


 Presbyterians, the Bishop of Manchester and the Dean of 


Ripon. Further, we would ask Lord Hugh, however strong 
his faith in the future, whether he is prepared in the mean- 
while to deprive whole generations of children of the 
* elementary theology and devotion" which he allows may 
be taught in an undenominational school. 


MR FRERE, of the Community of the Resurrection, 
finds the solution to the riddle of the Sphinx in 
that blessed word Pandenominationalism, and the School 
Guardian hails him as an CÉdipus. 

Pandenominationalism. It combines and reconciles (so we are 
told) the apparently conflicting prin- 

ciples of public control over public money and of parental 
rights as to the form of religious teaching. As our readers 
know, we do not share Dr. Clifford's objections to con- 
current endowment, and wherever the numbers of Roman 
Catholics are sufficient we should gladly see State-supported 
Catholic schools. But in one-school areas the pande- 
nominational school for which Mr. Frere pleads seems to us 
—we can find no milder word for it—a pandemonium. “It 
will be the business of managers to keep a creed register 
and provide for the religious education of each group of 
children according to creed. The willingness or capacity 
to teach one or other form of creed will cease to be a dis- 
qualification and will become a qualification.” And the 
School Guardian assures us that there will probably be not 
more than half a dozen different headings on the creed 
register. Half a dozen classes classified not by attainments 
or age, but by creeds! Fifty little Church-of-Engianders 
taught by the Anglican arithmetic master, a score of little 
Primitive Methodists taught by the Methodist music master, 
a Quaker pupil-teacher and two Quaker infants taught by 
the Friend sewing mistress, and a job lot of no particular 
persuasion handed over to the agnostic drill sergeant! 

Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum ! 


Jou Bishop of St. Asaph says ditto to his brother of 
Birmingham, and thinks to clinch the argument 
against undenominational teaching by a poser. He asked 
An Episcopal 2  Carnest Welsh  Nonfonformist this 
Posór question: ‘Would you, as a Calvinistic 
Methodist, be willing that your child 

should receive this Bible instruction from a head teacher 
who was a Roman Catholic?" His reply was prompt and 
frank : * Certainly not." Extremes meet, and it is natural 
that an orthodox Anglican should rejoice more over an 
ultra-Methodist than over the ninety-nine just parents who 
need no repentance. Hard cases make bad law, and 1t 15 
surely better that one parent be constrained to withdraw 
his child from the common Bible lesson under the con- 
science clause than that ninety-nine children should receive 
no religious instruction from their appointed teachers and 


; be left to the tender mercics of sectarian volunteers. 
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N the last number of Sc4vo/ there is an admirable article 
by Mr. L. Paton on “Religious Teaching in 
Secondary Schools," too good to be here condensed or 
, sampled. We will only refer to the nega- 
eg * tive conclusions that have a direct bearing 
on the present controversy. (1) Teachers 
must be an unordained ministry and their work must be to 
them a cure of souls. To secure such teachers of re- 
ligion tests are useless, and worse than useless—‘ more 
likely to produce an abundant crop of those finished 
hypocrites wbo have the truth of God in their mind, but 
are without the love of God in their hearts." (2) Equally 
futile is any prescribed curriculum of religious instruction. 
* [t would be better if the choice were forced upon us to 
have purely secular instruction given by religious men and 
women than the most carefully thought-out religious in- 
struction given by men and women who were secular or 
religious merely for the purposes of their profession." 
(3) It is advisable in school to have as few dividing lines as 
possible. “ Prof. Rein has pointed out the failure of the 
Simultanschulen in Germany.” That the School. Guardian 
should have quoted this article with approval and expressed 
a wish to have reproduced it in full is a happy augury for 
the forthcoming Bill. 


E have received from the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion a declaration in favour of purely secular 
instruction in all State- or rate-aided schools. The major 
The Rationalist premiss of the argument is that in publicly 
Manifesto. subsidized schools nothing should be taught 
but facts—z.e., statements on which the 
learned world and men of science are unanimously agreed. 
The Bible, according to the old epigram, is the book in 
which each man seeks and finds his own dogmas; and the 
conclusion follows that the Bible cannot serve as text-book 
for schools. The logic is unimpeachable, but it seems to 
us to prove too much, and it wholly fails to convince us. 
On this showing we should be bound to exclude not only 
all myth and legend, romance and fairy tales, but the 
greater part of poetry. The story of Odysseus and the 
Cyclops, of Romulus and the she-wolf, of Alfred and 
the cakes would all be taboo. .“ Paradise Lost” would 
be put on the “Index Expurgatorius,” and the ode on 
“The Intimations of Immortality” would be barred be- 
cause it contains the questionable doctrine of anamnesis. 
We hold that there is nothing in English literature to take 
the place of the story of Joseph and his Brethren, still less 
of the Sermon on the Mount; that ninety-nine parents out 
of every hundred desire that their children should be taught 
from these texts; and that the divergent views of teachers 
as to the nature of inspiration and supernatural authority 
do not—or, at any rate, need not—affect their exposition of 
these texts to children. 


THE Bishop of Stepney made an earnest appeal for the 


need of dogmatic teaching in his recent sermon at 
St. Paul's Cathedral. Dogma, he points out, cannot be 
common to different religious bodies, and 


; dogma is the simple form of teaching suit- 
Bishop of Stepn 
on Dogma. ° able to children. Therefore he will have 


nothing to do with what is called un 
denominational teaching. ‘In itself,” he says, “a dogma 
is a judgment, a decision, a statement which must be taken 
on trust. In this sense the whole teaching of children in 
every subject must be dogmatic. No matter what the 
subject of your teaching may be, you must begin at once 
with statements which the child must accept on trust, and 
can only afterwards either verify or correct by his own 
thinking." The teacher of to-day is not prepared to accept 
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this dictum. He does not tell a child that five times seven 
are thirty-five: he makes the child discover the fact by 
actual calculation and arrangement of units. Indeed, the 
whole tendency of education is to give as little as possible 
that must be taken on trust. In secular education it has 
been found that knowledge taken on trust is apt to become 
a permanent but unfruitful possession, to the criticism of 
which the intellect is rarely, in later years, directed. We 
would rather a child should unconsciously and naturally 
seek to employ his activities because of a natural desire to 
be active and because he sees other people around him 
occupied than that he should be morbidly and precociously 
active because of Dr. Watts's hymn. 


“THE English Public Schools’ Association in Montreal, 
on the occasion of the annual dinner, at which many 
of the chief schools in England were represented, produced 
a scheme of great possibility and one that 
sa oo ought to be carefully considered by the 
head masters of public schools at home. 
The proposal is that young public-school men on emigrating 
to Canada should be provided with proper recommend- 
ations to the Association in Montreal. This asscciation, 
which has members in all the chief cities, would make it its 
business to know of openings and opportunities for work, 
so that the young Englishman, who has perhaps no suitable 
introductions and has exhausted the slender capital with 
which he landed, may not be obliged to take unsuitable 
employment, because he does not know how to get anything 
else. Fora long time past the colonies have been looked 
upon as a dumping ground for undesirables, and it is natural 
that the promoters of this scheme in Montreal should make 
a point of good testimonials and guarantee as to character. 
Mr. Bidwell, who communicates the plan to the Times, 
suggests that the Head Masters’ Conference should consider 
the possibility of establishing a committee to issue certi- 
ficates based on unimpeachable evidence that applicants are 
bona fide public-school men and that they have borne a 
first-rate character at school and since leaving. 


N R. BALFOUR has told us that we are all socialists 

now, and the remark is perfectly true in so far as we 
are all prepared to recognize the responsibility of the nation 
as a whole to all its citizens. It is agreed 
that every one should have reasonable 
chance of health and strength and educa- 
tion ; that it is the duty of the nation to provide as far as 
possible that no individual shall be allowed to starve, to 
suffer from malnutrition, or to remain ignorant. but there 
is a long way from the acceptance of the idea to its realiza- 
tion. And, of course, in details there is opposition, often 
founded on perfectly good grounds. The nation ts certainly 
not at present prepared to accept the whole of the policy 
laid down in educational matters by the Annual Conference 
of the Labour Representation Committee, Put briefly the 
demands are these: at least one free meal a day to be given ; 
all education of all grades to be free ; bursaries to be given 
to children whose usefulness would be enhanced by con- 
tinued education to enable them to support themselves 
while continuing their studies; education to be entirely 
secular and entirely controlled by the directly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people ; the standard of capacity to be 
judged by work previously accomplished, and not by com- 
petitive examinations ; the money for these reforms to be 
found by the National Exchequer out of revenue obtained 
through broadening the basis of taxation. This is a vision 
of Cloud-cuckoo-land, an outbidding of the Aristophanic 
Sausage-seller. 


Socialism 
in Education. 
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REAT schemes must of necessity move slowly. It is 
some two years since Lord Rosebery announced that 
private benefactors had made it possible for him to propose 
The “ the establishment of a great institution for 
e “London MCN 
Charlottenburg." the teaching of science—an institution 
which was at once christened the 
"London Charlottenburg.” Now we have the report of 
the Committee appointed, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Haldane, to investigate the nature of the basis needed. 
The next step is to begin building and to appoint heads of 
departments who may superintend the erection of labor- 
atories suitable to their needs. We hope it will not be 
possible in these days to sink large sums in a palace merely 
designed to please the artistic eye. Success in teaching 
depends to no small extent upon bricks and mortar. The 
work of many a school and college is hampered to-day by 
buildings that handicap the teacher and the student. 
Therefore we would say that the chief professors of the new 
institution should be appointed first, and should be in close 
collaboration with the architect throughout. In about ten 
years’ time we may expect the first batch of students to 
have left the new college and to be beginning their task of 
spreading scientific knowledge among the industrial traders 
of the Empire. The vexed question (discussed in full on 
another page) whether the institution shall or shall not form 
part of the University of London can afford to wait. 


PHE movement in Germany in favour of more complete 

opportunities for the education of women has reached 
a stage, as we learn from the Berlin correspondent of the 
Morning Post, at which practical progress 
can at once be begun. The Prussian 
Government has announced the intention 
to effect a thorough reform in the existing 
system of education for girls. — l'hroughout the kingdom 
of Prussia public schools called Lyceen and Oberdyceen will 
be established. Thus a girl can begin her education in a 
Prolyceum and leave the Obez/ycewm at the age of twenty 
prepared to undergo a University education. But the 
object of the new proposals is not merely to suit the small 
percentage who wish to study at Universities: it is also to 
provide a more serious education than is given at present 
to the majority of girls from the middle and higher classes. 
As Fraulein Helene Lange well says: “We wish to do 
away with the shallow cesthetics and the sugary sentiments 
that at present form so large a part of our girls’ ejlucation. 
We desire to see our girls grow up to be capable mothers 
and citizens ; to train them to think, to give them a more 
profound appreciation of the intellectual and the economical 
and social culture of the day, and to inspire them with a 
more robust feeling of responsibility in regard to questions 
affecting the social well-being of the nation.” But what 
will become of contemporary writers of fiction? 


Higher Education 
for Girls in 
Cermany. 


HE London County Council has issucd a memorandum 

calling the attention of those interested to the career 
offered by teaching in the public elementary schools of 
London. The new scale comes into 
operation after August 1 of this year. It 
olfers to assistant masters who are properly 
qualified a salary of £100 a year, rising by 
regular annual increments to #200 a year. "These incre- 
ments might. of course, be withheld, but practically they 
are automatic. ‘Tenure during good behaviour is certain. 
Salaries of head masters range from £200 to £400, and 
' there are openings to posts of still higher value." Assist- 
ant mistresses will begin, after August 1, 1907, at £go and 
rise to £150. Head mistresses range from £150 to £300, 


Assistant Teachers 
and their Salaries 
in London. 


and again we see the tempting allusion to posts of “still 
higher value.” Graduates who are also otherwise fully 
qualified, whether men or women, will begin at £10 above 
the ordinary scale. We are told that the Council already 
has under consideration a scale for teachers in secondary 
schools. ‘The minimum cannot well be below the minimum 
just quoted. And it is a fact, though we utter it with shame, 
that in many of the poorer secondary schools of London 
assistant masters and mistresses would be glad if they could 
be assured of the maxima of £200 and £150 respectively 
that we have mentioned above. When the scale for second- 
ary teachers is published, whether or not the Council is 
able by grant of funds to make it compulsory, a valuable 
example will have been set that will do much towards im- 
proving secondary schools over the country. 


"| BE American school system of purely secular educa- 
tion has, in common with all other systems, its 
supporters and its detractors. ‘Thus we read: “I have 
never yet come across a single American 


The . : 
“Godless” System who objects to it or who dreams of sub- 
in America. stituting anything else.” Again we read: 


“ The assassination of President Mckinley 
is a visitation of God on America, and is to be attributed 
to our Godless system of education, a far worse crime than 
slavery or intemperance.” We agree cordially with the 
real meaning of both speakers, and we would point out 
again that a people is not made religious by definite doc- 
trinal teaching given during certain and limited periods, 
any more than it is made sober by Act of Parliament. 
Conduct, which even the most rigid devotee of dogma will 
admit to be an important fruit of religious teaching, is the 
result of the general influence of the reu in which the 
child lives. Children will not be much more nor much 
less religious than the people with whom they mix. Among 
these inlluences teachers count for something. It is im- 
possible to-day to get thousands of teachers convinced of 
the primary importance of dogma. What teachers believe 
and what they do—not the half-hour's lesson in religion— 
form their real influence on their scholars. "The teacher 
standing before his class for thirty hours gives a more in- 
fluential sermon, for good or ill, than the preacher in the 
pulpit for twenty minutes. It is by our teachers that re 
ligious education stands or falls. 


A BRIEF account has been published of a meeting of 
4 the Executive of the Northern Counties Education 
League, from which it is clear that the Government will 
have to meet no slight difficulties in the 
drafting of the new Education Dill, even 
from the progressive party among its own 
supporters. We are told that opinion was freely ex- 
pressed that the proposals outlined by Mr. Birrell might 
not have the approval of the advocates of a national system 
ofeducation. ‘The President, Mr. Alfred Illingworth, seemed 
to voice the feeling of members when he said that all sect- 
arian teaching must be removed from the official work and 
the official hours of the school. He felt convinced that the 
American plan of leaving out theology and reading the 
Bible for purposes of the formation of character and moral 
instruction was the true settlement of the difficulty. This 
sounds so simple, and yet in practice it is so impossible. 

teacher and children are to be gagged, the latter forbidden 
to ask and the former forbidden to answer questions, then the 
Bible reading will soon become an empty form. A better 
solution than this will have to be found in order to satisfy 
the religious instinct of the nation. In truth, the League 
takes up an attitude as irreconcilable as that of the extreme 


Opposition to 
Mr. Birrell. 
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High Church party, and a concordat between the two does 
not seem possible. The Executive also condemned a history 
published by the National Society that had been issued to 
schools in the East Riding on the ground that an attempt 
was made to disparage the character of Oliver Cromwell. 


HY trouble about cooking, when tinned lobster and |; 


pickles can be readily bought and expeditiously 
prepared."— Yet Mrs. Marvin, as we are glad to sec, pegs 
away at the urgent need of training girls 
dois xi to be housewives and mothers. The ex- 
isting ignorance is absolutely appalling, in 
spite of the many efforts to dispei it that have been made 
and are being made. We are, perhaps, rather proud of 
our cookery schools and our laundry centres. Mrs. Marvin 
tells us that of girls over eleven only one quarter learn 
cookery, only one nineteenth learn housewifery, and only 
one twenty-second learn laundry-work. Book education, 
partly because it is cheap, has assumed too great a monopoly 
of the school hours. Practical teaching in the facts that 
tend to produce a well ordered and healthy life are of the 
utmost importance. ‘The present ignorance, to take one 
point alone, of food values is discreditable to those who 
are responsible for our codes and disastrous for the well- 
being of the nation. It is just as easy to suffer from 
malnutrition as from under-feeding (or indeed from over- 
feeding). Even among the so-called educated classes and 
their cooks this ignorance is extraordinary and lowers their 
vitality. It is obviously a matter of primary importance 
that some member of the household should know the values 
and properties of different sorts of food. 


ROF. OMAN, in his inaugural lecture, went out of his 
way to scoff at “educationalists,” especially when 
assembled in conclave. ‘ Horrid word,” he said,” and, by 
implication, ‘“ more horrid thing.” Our 


Modern History withers are unwrung, and, though he flouts 
School. the “irresponsible criticisms of the press,” 


he cannot take offence at a humble 

endorsement of his views on the teaching of history. 
Briefly, he held that the University is a place both of 
education and of research : that the two functions must be, 
as far as is possible, correlated ; but in cases where they 
conflict education must take precedence. Applying these 
principles to his own province, he maintained that the 
Modern History School was framed on the right lines, and 
he deprecated its conversion into a technical scl:ool for 
budding historians. The real blot on the school was, in 
his opinion, not the neglect of paleography, but the want 
of any provision that the student should have some grip ot 
foreign languages. In this plea for a liberal education 
as opposed to a specialized study we are heartily in accord. 
But even Oxford is capable of reform. There have been 
predecessors in his chair to whom Prof. Oman fits the cap. 
The worst teacher, without exception, that I ever knew 
Was a man who had obtained the highest possible Uni- 


versity distinctions and had also done meritorious work in 
research.” 


MBS. HUMPHRY WARD'S letters to the Zimes on 
the subject of the playtime of the poor will have 

been widely read and doubtless have aroused an uneasy 
The Playtime feeling in some minds that, in spite of the 
of the Poor, many organizations on which we pride our- 
selves, all is not well with the children of 

our less privileged neighbours. In our comfortable sub- 
un homes we scarcely like even to think of the slums of 
arge cities. Yet much has been done by many wealthy 


donors and by a multitude of earnest and self-devoted 
workers to enlarge and brighten the outlook of dwellers in 
slums. But what a drop in theoceanitis! If the crowded 
rookeries and dirty courts of our big cities are to remain, 
the responsibility of looking after the children in their play- 
time must not be left to amateurs : it must be undertaken by 
the State. l'or many years Christianity has hdd as one of 
its fundamental doctrines the duty of care and consideration 
for one's neighbour. But, in the modern conditions of life, 
we do not see and cannot look after our “neighbour.” 
Though it weakens the benefit to giver and recipient alike, 
we must pay some one to do our duty for us. ‘That is to 
say, that the more fortunate among us, usually from no 
fault or merit of our own, must pay through the rate-collector 
for the proper care, in school and out of school, of the 
children of the less fortunate in life's struggle. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE Education Committee of Middlesex has published the con 
: ditions for the recognition of secondary schools in 
oes ray Peal the county. In the first place, all schools, public 
or private, applying for recognition will be required. 
to undergo inspection, both administrative and educational, in accord 
ance with the Board of Education Act, and will have to be approved 
by the Education Committee. Half the cost of inspection will be 
borne by the county. When the test is passed the school will be 
included in the county list of recognized schools. Schools not carried 
on for private profit will be eligible for assistance in the usual way: 
capital grants and maintenance grants. Schools carried on for private 
profit will be eligible for assistance in the following forms :— County 
scholarships may be held by pupils in the schools; pupils may 
compete for all county scholarships ; the services of travelling lecturers 
and the use of county museums, laboratories, gymnasia, &c., subject 
to suitable terms being arranged. It is further stated that schools in 
receipt of aid must present an annual report showing the curriculum, 
time-table, and the examiner's or inspector s report. 


Tue Staffordshire Education Committee, as a result of two years’ 
experience, has issued a very useful scheme for 
gardening in public elementary day schools. 
sixty-four schools in the county have worked out 
the scheme. The general garden is recommended, as opposed to the 
single-plot system. The latter is more suitable for evening-class 
students. Where the former plan is adopted it is possible to arrange 
the garden exactly as a cottager would deal with his own plot of 
ground. There is also a saving in equipment ; and the teacher is able 
to group the boys together under his eye and within hearing of his 
instruction. The cost of equipment is stated to be (for each class) 
47. Is. 8d., and the annual cost of seeds, manure, repairs to tools, &c., 
£1. 13s. 7d. The Committee offer a grant of £6, of which at least £5 
should be given to the teacher. “It the class is to be taught with 
enthusiasm, it is neither wise nor fair to lay it upon the teacher as an 
additional burden without any proportionate advantage to himself." 
The importance of the course, in Mr. Graham Balfour's opinion, may 
be gathered from the following quotation :—** The boy who has been 
welt taught will not merely be a neat gardener, but will thereby develop 
his intelligence, observation, and character, and become better able to 
turn his hand successfully to any work he may desire to do, and to 
avail himself of any opportunity in life that may present itself to him.” 
The way in which the garden may be utilized in connexion with the 
Nature-study work of the school is fully dealt with. 


A Scheme for 
School Gardening. 


It is the fashion to pour gentle ridicule on the ** Suggestions” of the 
Board of Education as being a set of pious aspira- 
tions impossible of realization in the cold, practical 
light of experience. Yet in one place after another 
we sec earnest reference made to these *'Suggestions," and in one 
report after another teachers are urged to study them carefully—in the 
Staflordshire report on gardening and Nature study and in the report 
of the Wilts County Council on the way to deal with infants, The 
latter report contains also the following specific recommendations :— 
Chairs and dwarf tables of a convenient size should be supplied for 
infants under five years of age. A separate room, and that the sunniest, 
should be reserved for them. A separate time-table should be in usc. 
No lesson should exceed fifteen minutes in length. No metal needles, 
and, as a rule, no petiholders, lead or slate pencils, should be given to 


Infants 
in Wiltshire, 
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the infants under five. Numbers should be taught by concrete objects 
only; picture books and blocks, but no reading books, may be requi- 
sitioned. For physical exercises recreative games are the best. We 
have also received reports of the valuable work in agriculture that is 
being done by the Committee, 


We have received from the Education Committee of Birkenhead 
Evening Classes the annual report of the evening classes in science, 
in Birkenhead, 2°, &c. The subjects taught are numerous and 
the attendance seems to have been good, showing 
that the inhabitants of Birkenhead appreciate the opportunities afforded 
them by the Committee. It is interesting to note the degrees of 
popularity of the various subjects. Among the men students (by the 
way, we do not like the terms ** males ” and ‘ females ”) the following 
subjects were the most popular: — Arithmetic, shorthand, book- 
keeping, drawing, commercial correspondence, woodwork. After 
these come writing and composition, French, preliminary science, 
English ; then citizenship and, last of all, algebra, Spanish, and 
ambulance. Among the girl students needlework comes first; then 
writing and composition, book-keeping, cookery, arithinetic, ambul- 
ance, and home nursing. The least well supported are vocal music, 
commercial correspondence, millinery, drawing, and French. The 
comparative unpopularity of citizenship and ambulance is rather sur- 
prising. 


A COMPLETE scheme of secondary education for Cheshire has been 
proposed by the Education Committee. This will, 


gaoui. of course, take some years to become effective ; but 
Cheshire. when it is fully carried out it will probably meet all 


needs, as the requirements of rural districts will be 
met by maintenance scholarships. These are the new schools pro- 
posed : Altrincham, for 200 pupils ; Wallasey, for 300 boys ; Maccles- 
field, for 220 girls; Hyde, for 250 pupils ; and Crewe, for 350 pupils. 
It appears that three of these are to be co-education schools. The 
initial cost, apart from site, is estimated at £40 per school place 
This is, perhaps, rather a narrow estimate, and may have to be 
increased. The estimated cost of maintaining all the secondary schools, 
including those that are already built, is put at £7,000 a year. Here, 
again, the cost is certain to increase. On the other hand, it is to be 
hoped that the Treasury grants will soon become much more generous 
and also that the limit of twopence for the higher education rate may 
beremoved. Higher elementary schools are also to be established ; but 
in some cases existing secondary schools will be converted. The dif- 
ference between a higher elementary and a lower secondary school 
appears to be that the latter sounds more genteel to parents, and is there- 
fore preferred by them ; while the former may be charged to the ele- 
mentary education rate, and is therefore easier to finance. 


Ir was‘not without some opposition that the Mayor of Grimsby carried 
his motion before the Education Committee that a 
sum of £40 should be spent in relaying part of the 
playing field as a cricket pitch for the boys of 
the Municipal College. We do not doubt that the money will be 
usefully spent; and, if the principle is once admitted that it is the duty 
of the Authority to make provision for physical health and the occupation 
of leisure, then we may see the provision of cricket pitches for all the 
elementary schools as well. It was argued at the meeting that passed 
this expenditure that this money was really in the form of scholarships, 
as it would induce boys to come to the College after leaving the elemen- 
tary school. This would be good for the boys and good for the school, 
The boys are evidently willing to help themselves as well as to apply to 
the Committee for funds. It was stated that they proposed to raise a 
sum of £250 for a cricket pavilion. 


Games 
at Grimsby. 


THE LONDON CHARLOTTENBURG— 
UNIVERSITY OR POLYTECHNIC? 


By Dr. A. DU PRE DENNING. 


HE conclusions and recommendations embodied in the 
final repert of the Departmental Committee on the Royal 
College of Science, issued early in February, will be viewed in 
scholastic circles as liberal, broad-minded, and far-seeing state- 
ments, which reflect the greatest credit on the compilers, whose 
labours have now extended over nearly two years. The pre- 
liminary report, of which we gave a full account last August, 
dealt with finance and locality. The question of government 
was reserved for further consideration. 
With regard to the ultimate governing body, the Committee 
are still not yet unanimous. The point of difference is whether 


the new institution shall or shall not be amalgamated with the 
University and come under the control of the Senate. [n order 
that the establishment and organization of the new institution 
may not be delayed, whilst the best arrangements for the 
governing body may be further discussed, the Committee have 
unanimously agreed that a provisional Committee (of fortv) be 
appointed to take forthwith the necessary steps. On this 
original governing body it is suggested that the Crown should 
appoint six members ; the Board of Education four ; the Uni- 
versity of London, the London County Council, the City and 
Guilds Institute each five; the teaching staff four; the Com- 
missioners of the 1851 Exhibition two; the remainder to be 
appointed by the Royal Society, the principal engineering 
societies, and the Society of Chemical Industry. The Com- 
mittee are agreed that this first poverning body shall have free 
action in organizing and starting the new institution without 
delay, and they further recommend that this body be given 
control during a minimum period of five years. 

The question, upon which there is a divergence of views, 
seems to the writer of this article to be one of extreme import- 
ance (see “An Amended Scheme for the London Charlot- 
tenburg,” Journal of Education, September, 1905) for 
the welfare of the new undertaking, and one of no small 
moinent for its future students. Without exaggerating the 
prestige of a degree, may we not well raise the question as to 
whether a student of this institution will not find himself at a 
disadvantage in his profession—say, that of an engineer—when 
competing against the “degreed” men from the provincial 
Universities? Of course, “students would be free to take 
degrees at London University, or other University, in addition 
to the College diplomas.” But, if the instruction courses are 
not accepted “ degree” courses, we may easily conclude that 
the majority of the students will elect to take the diploma only. 
Does a diploma carry as much weight in applications for 
scholastic and professional positions? This may seem a very 
subsidiary point ; but, fortunately or unfortunately, it is one of 
grave importance to the average student in his future career. 
The German technical high schools have ultimately decided in 
favour of degrees. Until the occasion of the Charlottenburg 
High School jubilee in 1899 they were accustomed to grant 
diplomas to their students on the completion of their studies: 
they have now obtained the right of granting degrees. In 
Prussia, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Baden, and Brunswick it is that 
of “ Doctor of Engineering " ; in Bavaria it is that of “ Doctor 
of Technical Science." : 

Indeed, the question of the combination of the University 
and the technical high school intoa greater University embracing 
all branches of learning has in recent times frequently been 
raised in Germany. We all recognize the close connexion 0 
mathematics and the whole of the natural sciences with 
technical science, and it is not necessary here to point out how 
Important for the technical scholar has become a training In 
questions of national and political economy and of law. On 
the other hand, an insight into technical science will become 
ever more essential to those engaged in natural science, lav, 
and economics. Also in the Universities nowadays a con- 
unually growing importance is attached to practical and labor- 
atory work ; so that the outward form of instruction in the two 
establishments does not show any essential differences. Such 
reasons seem potent grounds for binding a new technical 
college to a progressive University such as that of London. | lt 
is to be borne in mind that when German technical high 
schools were instituted as separate bodies from the Universities 
it was at a time in which technical work was held in but slight 
estimation, and when, in fact, there was but an imperlect 
appreciation of technical matters. However, though many men 
of mark have pleaded in favour of such a combination, genera 
Opinion would seem to indicate that, though desirable, it 15 20 
longer practicable, on account of the wide extent of the 
technical high schools—an argument which does not seem very 
convincing, to this writer at any rate. The future, we are told, 
will be the age of big undertakings for the sake of economy 0 
management, &c. Surely, if this is true of commercial under- 
takings, it is likely to be equally applicable to educational 
methods and undertakings. 

Again, in considering such a scheme as the present one, 
ought we not to take into account the probable methods whi 
will be followed by our other large centres of industry in similar 
matters? The extensive engineering, mining, metallurgy, an 
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applied chemistry departments, already existent or to be pro- 
vided, in Birmingham and other such towns, are now, and are 
likely to continue, units of one co-ordinated whole. 

Should the new institution not be associated with London 
University, what is to become of the University Engineering 
Faculty? Will this, at present flourishing, faculty become a 
moribund body, hampered and tied by the ‘“all-impeding 
trammels of an education regulated, and rightly regulated, by 
other aims ? 

It may be of interest to give the main arguments which have 
been put forward in support of their views by the two sections 
of the Departmental Committee. For the one view it is said : 

It is assumed that, whatever may be the subsidiary purpose of the 
new institution, its principal purpose must be to affurd a two years’ 
course of advanced study, linking science with investigation, production, 
and manufacture, to students of, say, nineteen years of age and up- 
wards who have received elsewhere a good general education, and have 
passed, in addition, through the equivalent of a two years’ systematic 
training in science, whether at the new institution itself or elsewhere. 
Such an institution, while it will make for the general development of 
its students, will have their preparation for the work of lile as its 
dominant aim. It must therefote maintain close contact with current 
practice in the industries of the Empire. . . . An institution which is 
to keep touch with these interests must be correspondingly elastic. Its 
organizations must be free from all impeding trammels founded upon 
experience of the well tried and comparatively little changing track of 
an education regulated, and rightly regulated, by other aims. It must 
he free to adapt itself, its staff arrangements, and its methods of teach- 
ing, to the conditions of the time. Its constitution must place the 
responsible control in the hands of men with a continuing knowlege of 
affairs and of the great producing activities of the Empire, and its 
governors must be in position to govern with a single eye to the fitness 
of the institution for its proper function. These conditions of success 
appear to exclude the proposition that the control of the institution 
should be vested in a University. 


One cannot but wonder what idea these objectors can have 
of the teaching staff of such technological institutions. Are 
they also to be regarded “as children in these matters" of 
everyday life? Is it not realized that a professor of one of the 
subjects taught may be, perhaps, the greatest living authority 
on his subject—as, for instance, is Prof. G. Kapp, Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, Birmingham University? I imagine 
that no engineer in England would for an instant consider 
himself a more practical man or more capable of exercising 
“responsible control” of the Electrical Department than the 
Professor. Of such men I imagine the teaching staff of the 
new institution would be composed if London University ap- 
pointed them. By all means have co-opted specialists on your 
Board of Studies. But why a staff of first-class practical men 
could not act under the University it is hard to realize. 

_ Moreover, students for advanced courses of study in the new institu- 
tion should be drawn from all parts of the Empire. It should, in fact, 
he an Imperial College of Technology, admission to which should be 
sought by men trained in the Universities and technical colleges at 
home and in the dominions beyond the sea. Freedom from subordina- 
üon to any existing University would enhance its attraction for the 
ablest students, whose preliminary training had been obtained else- 


rr and would indicate its distinctive character as an Imperial 
lege. 


The last argument is surely hardly meant to be taken 
seriously ; whilst against the first it may be remarked that quite a 
large number of students from such different parts as India, 
Japan, China, South Africa, and New Zealand are attending 
Various courses in technological subjects at Birmingham. 
Further, if the age of admission is to be from nineteen years 
upwards, the two years’ course of study is not likely to be 
much more advanced than the senior courses at the various 
Schools it is proposed to incorporate, though naturally the 
equipment will be more costly. 

London University has special obligations laid upon it in connexion 
with the London district, and must continue to fulfil them. It cannot 
claim any particular right to provide for Imperial nceds. 


This last sentence may be taken as indicative of the fore- 
most thought in the minds of the objectors to the amalgamation 
Proposal. They fondly believe that the one institution for 
which they are now working will be all-sufficient for home and 
colonial, that is, for Imperial, requirements for some years to 
come ; yet it will most certainly not meet our home requirements, 
let alone those of our colonies. How is it to be expected that 
many parents of even capable boys (and surely all parents 


think their boys capable) are going to send them to London to 
study engineering, or whatever it may be? Those most con- 
versant with English parents should realize that it is necessary 
to bring educational institutions to their very doors before the 
great majority will give the matter serious thought. And, after 
all, it is the majority we want to educate technically, and not 
the appreciative few—who will usually know where to go. The 
point 1 wish to urge is that we must be anxious to secure many 
such technological institutions as the one in question, and these 
in the majority of our large towns, though naturally on a 
smaller scale than in the Metropolis. For the opposite view it 
is said : 

Modern opinion at home and abroad is in accord that degrees 
should be given for advanced technological education. In this country, 
if it is possible to infer a settled policy from recent and numerous pro- 
ceedings, it appears that such degrees should be given by the Uni- 
versities. Not to mention recent developmentsat the older Universities, 
the power of conferring degrees for advanced instruction in technology 
has been given by each of the five University charters granted in the 
last five years, as well as to the University of London, when it started 
on its new career. . . . Each of the existing component parts of the 
new institution is a school of the University. ^. . There would, how- 
ever, evidently be danger of friction between the University and a 
powerful school if each were regarded by the other as external to itself, 

The Senate (of the University)... has expressed its willingness 
that its numbers should he increased if the new College were ad- 
ministered by or under the control of the University. On that con- 
dition, too, University College appears willing to consider either the 
proposal that its Engineering. Department should be moved to South 
Kensington, or that it should have special relations to the new College. 
Difficulties due to the existence of separate interests have been and 
are being diminished. . . . It would be a very serious step to check a 
spontaneous movement, which is thus healing the divisions and riva!ries 
that have hindered the progress of University education in London 
for three quarters of a century, by reverting to the principle of dual or 
multiple control, which, as experience has shown, tends neither to 
economy nor efficiency. . . . An [mperial institution which throws its 
doors open to all must be largely local in character. Nay, it should 
be so if the mingling of British and colonial students, which it is one 
of the main objects of Imperial education to secure, is to be attained. 
Further, a successful local institution of the first rank must become in 
part national, Imperial, and even international... . An attempt to 
establish side by side two systems, one Imperial and the other local, 
would only lead to confusion. 


Finally, let us hope that the opinion expressed by Lord Reay 
and Sir Arthur Rucker—that it is desirable, in the interests of 
higher education and of the new institution that steps should be 
taken as soon as possible to incorporate it in the University — 
may eventually be shared by all. Perhaps it might be worth 
while for the powers that be to institute degrees in technical 
science. l 


Postscriptum.—Very soon after the foregoing had been 
written there appeared in the 77mes a sharp criticism by Prof. 
Karl Pearson of the Committee’s action in not straightway 
placing the proposed new institute. under the control of the 
University of London. Prof. Pearson emphasizes the funda- 
mental fallacy of attempting to differentiate technology from 
academic science, and refers to the fact that difficulties have 
arisen where technical colleges have been set up independent 
of the local University, and ultimately, by reason of their 
growth, competing with it, as, for example, in Manchester and 
Cambridge (U.S.) and in the case of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Harvard University. Should the 
present report be acted upon, then two of the constituent 
colleges of the University will be thrown together into a new 
institution, which will inevitably be forced into competition 
with the University. Is the University, in that case, asks 
Prof. Pearson pertinently, to close its other technical schools 
and go maimed through life ? 

The Professor is further of the opinion that the right way 
for Government funds to help technical education is by develop- 
ing the technical sides of all the local Universities as contended 
above. 


WHAT an ideal school, according to Mr. Lathbury's ideas, Cheam 
must have been in Lord Randolph Churchill's day ! A contemporary 
remembers him at the age of cleven ‘‘ repeating ‘ore rotundo’ the whole 
of the Article on Predestination and Election without hesitation or the 
tremor of an eyelash." 
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PHENOMENA OF ASCENT. 


ERONAUTS and mountaineers are at the outset advised 

to read no further if they would seek fresh avenues of 

interest in their favourite pursuits ; yet, if they have the wider 

instincts of humanity, they may be able to read what follows in 

their capacity of units in a human world, and be, perhaps, 
none the worse. 

The admitted aim of most philanthropic agencies is to raise 
the lower strata of mankind; but the most enthusiastic agents 
have not always had the clearest conception of what exactly 
this “raising” implies, and even the particular gradations of 
ascent in the cases of individuals have not always been made 
the object of the most careful scrutiny. Yet on individual cases 
must be based all general methods which are to be other than 
purely empirical. 

How difficult the analysis must be we see when confronted 
with certain individual cases in which an analysis of ascent 
defies statement just because genius itself defies analysis. 
When the Russian woujik of obscure origin comes to pen 
brilliant word-pictures of his low estate, or when the English 
tinker enriches his mother-tongue with a classic, we can but 
enshrine the individual within the hierarchy of genius and be 
profoundly thankful. Even when the barefoot, penniless lad 
emerges from life's conflict as a merchant prince, we feel that 
genius is present in the phenomenon, and we can but marvel at 
the forces of Nature. Nay, further, we are bound to admit 
that, even in the case of the slum-born danseuse or prima 
donna who ends life, mayhap, as her Grace, there is present an 
intangible something that transcends any reasoned process of 
analvsis. 

Sometimes even genius is aided by other factors, whereof 
heredity 1s undoubtedly chief. Exactly how much Horace and 
Burns and Carlyle owed to their fathers we shall never quite 
know, though none of the three failed to give honour where it 
was so worthily due. 
why these fathers elected to give their sons what to-day we call 
*a chance.” In all likelihood the most potent factor in the 
paternal mind was a consciousness of personal defect attributed, 
and probably with truth, to the lack of opportunity. Still more 
valuable would be a precise knowledge of what led to the 
recognition of this defect —whether it was an influence of a 
definite type, educational or social, or, on the other hand, 
some sudden flashlight of introspection called up by some ex- 
ternal and fortuitous combination of events. 

It is not the aim of this article, were it within the writer's 
power, to trace to the fountain head the subtle influences act- 
ing in cases like these. Genius is too rare to be worth specula- 
tion. Rather, if it be possible, would it be useful to discuss 
with some fullness the very ordinary case in which a man of 
average talent and attainments comes to occupy in the arena 
of liie a place of more prominence and greater power than his 
forbears could command, or, what is a more weighty matter 
still, the case in which, occupying a place on the same rung of 
life's ladder, he so infuses his personality into the performance 
of what may be humble duties that potentialities hitherto un- 
dreamt of are disclosed, and that particular office in life de- 
mands ever after from him who fills it a higher degree of vows 
and a fuller conception of life as a whole. 

To none more than to schoolmasters ought this to appeal 
with a peculiar interest, for it involves the question of develop- 
ment from the matdaywycs to the teacher of to-day. Not that 
the maðaywyos is extinct, even to-day (to our shame be it said), 
but it is manifestly true that the output of intellectual energy 
by the average schoolmaster of to-day is enormously greater 
than it would have been at any time these three hundred years. 

It is remarkable how reluctant many parents are to permit 
their children to adopt the occupations they themselves follow. 
This is especially noticeable where the occupation is not a 
iucrative one. Families of physicians, clergymen, and barristers 
are not at all uncommon, and we have doubtless to thank 
heredity for much that is excellent in the professional world. 

With the classes engaged in manual toil the case is some- 
what different. Some distasteful and dangerous occupations 
are highly lucrative, and those engaged in them think of little 
save getting and spending. In Scotland many an ironworker 
makes Z4 a week, and the writer was credibly informed that an 
efficient chimney-sweep can earn £1 a day. The sons of such 


It would interest us much to know just^ 


men naturally drift into the paternal occupation ; and, while 
stability may result so far as the business is concerned, the 
chance of any alteration in the moral or intellectual status of 
the worker is diminished. 

Not so with the less highly paid confrère, who is perhaps 
often out of work, and thus has periods of enforced meditation. 
Res angusta was not unknown in the Venusian household, and 
it is quite probable that the Burness and the Carlyle families 
knew the pinch of poverty. Not that we can thence evolve any 
practical means of philanthropic action; "twere odd phil. 
anthropy to reduce a man to penury for the weal of his 
descendants. But we know that the parent who had time to 
meditate had thereby given to him a chance of discerning wider 
paths for the energies of his sons. He probably cast his eyes 
on some * modern instances," and came into contact with those 
of a more highly developed type than those among whom he 
habitually moved. He probably realized that there is no real 
barrier between class and class, and that effectiveness in this 
world is a question neither of birth nor of education, but rather 
of potentiality—to whích, of course, education is often sub- 
sidiary. Some men can do without 4vzng.: these are the 
geniuses. Others can do after /earnine how: these are the 
skilled workers. Others, again, now, but do not: these are 
the “ignavum pecus,” the drones. 

Leisure for meditation must lead a parent to recognize the 
fact that a man lives in virtue of the work he does, and the 
more effective the work the fuller the life. Why does purely 
manual labour rank so low? Simply because, in spite of 
Carlyle and Ruskin, no one has yet invested the so-called 
humbler spheres with their full birthright of potential activity. 
It is all, so to speak, kinetic; the man is nothing, the work 
everything. How different things are in the professional world! 

Again, manual labour is, as a rule, a slow operation, and the 
labourer spends his entire day for what seems very little. In 
the nature of things and the present condition of machinery, 
this must still be so, but less so than of yore. Ifa census of 
workers were available, we should find that in Britain to-day 
there are not a tenth of the men engaged in purely unintelligent 
operations that there were fifty years ago. The tending of 
machinery calls for much higher intelligence than did the 
operations which the machinery has superseded. 

It is an almost invariable rule that the length of a man's 
working day is in inverse proportion to the intensity of the 
energy expended. We honour the more on that account the 
labourer who lives the fuller life. The writer has the pleasure 
of knowing a man whose working day is devoted to the most 
unintellectual of spade work, but who yet is an authority on 
entomology. Not long ago a verger in an Irish cathedral was 
consulted by his bishop on a knotty point in Hebrew. Cases 
like these are exceptional and, it may be, irrelevant. They do 
show, however, that a man may earn his bread literally in the 
sweat of his face and yet not be in any sense deprived of the 
higher and fuller life that we are so dangerously apt to regard 
as the peculiar prerogative of the man of learning. 

Recent developments in engineering have shown us how 
useful is the combination of mental with manual training. The 
best director for a gang of navvies is the man who not only can 
plan the constructive work, but is able at a pinch to cast his 
coat and give an effective demonstration lesson in purely 
manual toil. At the present moment a very large number 
of artisans try to train their sons as engineers. They have 
seen in the course of their day labour that possibilities of fuller 
life exist for those who enter into work which is gradually being 
more fully infused with living: and intelligent interest. There is 
something in the mere contact with mechanism which has an 
elevating tendency. It is only too well known that the 
mechanic is a man of fuller life than the agricultural labourer. 
But it need not always be so. As the science of agriculture 
develops, those engaged in the practical art develop also. 
How different is the up-to-date scientific farmer of to-day frum 
his prototype of the Early Victorian age! The advance in 
status has not yet reached to the meanest agricultural operative, 
but assuredly time will show a change. Why is a gamekeeper 
as a rule a more intelligent man than a ploughman? Simply 
because the former has constantly to set himself to the solution 
of varying problems in animal life. So with the shepherd, who 
is usually a man of some resource. 

When the steam-driven plough is universal, then ploughmen 
will be no more. They may have been drawn into the ranks 
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of mechanics, or they may have found occupation as herdsmen, 
who wil be required so long as domestic animals survive. 
In any case there will have been an ascent. 

There is a way in which a little may be done by educational 
agencies. Every real teacher has recognized it, and uses it 
daily. It is simply to make our teaching a living testimony to 
the grand truth that every single thing in this world is interest- 
ing. There is no subject but can be made fascinating by the 
nght man. The highest ideal any teacher can have is to live 
uptothis. He will probably fail, but where he succeeds he 
will be doing work of incalculable value. We know that 
certain schools have their peculiar traditions. A man hailing 
from one is almost certain to be fond of classics, from another, 
of mathematics, from a third, of art. Why not of plain manual 
work? Every schoolboy knows, as Macaulay’s oft-quoted 
urchin did not, how pleasant are the hours of school life 
devoted to manual work, be it in wood or iron or clay. 

Thews and sinews we ever admire ; sheer brute strength we 
constantly respect; vet the work that calls for these and 
nothing more we are apt to despise. Perhaps this is partly 
because we so seldom find it being done by men who have any 
claim to respect on higher grounds. Yet it is not always so; 
and it would be less often so if we could reach such excellence 
in our educational work that every boy who left school did so 
taking in his heart some intelligent interest, be it but in fish or 
fur or feather—an interest that would live and lead to deeper 
study and further experiment and inquiry. 

There is a period when a boy seems, from the civil point of 
view, to be entirely a negligible quantity—viz., the period that 
elapses between his school-days and the time when he becomes 
ataxpayer. He may, it is true, continue his education, but he 
is not always shown why he should do so. The Church makes 
valiant efforts to enlist his interest, but with slight success. 
The wax of tapers will not stop his ears to the voice of the 
Siren, Sport. The State does nothing: it might do much. It 
might, for instance, raise the marriageable age, and allow 
young blood to cool and sense to come ; it might pursue drastic 
methods and lay loafing under a ban, compelling all youths to 
do something definite in their evenings—it matters not greatly 
of what kind, provided it were done well: conscription would 
be better than nothing. 

The lad who works his way to manhood and thinks while he 
works is the one whose descendants add something to the 
accumulated sum of human knowledge or infuse some fresh 
energy into the performance of some ancient task. On the 
other hand, the youth who passes the novitiate to manhood 
without aim or purpose and without work is certain, if unfor- 
tunately he perpetuate the race, to rear a family whose national 
worth will be either 27/7 or negative. And this is true of peer 
as of peasant. The aristocratic “waster” may perhaps be the 
more calamitous to the nation through involving in his down- 
fall those who are perhaps really useful, but the tendencies that 
draw the individual over the brink are precisely the same in 
the two cases. 

If thinking men combined in reasoning out the precise course 
of this ascent in life, in marking the various steps, and 
determining to some extent the dominant influences, they would 
be in a position to contribute towards the solution of a problem 
which is neither trivial nor ephemeral. W. R. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES, 


FRANCE. 


The endeavour to supplement the work of the primary school by 
means of classes for adults has been attended with 


sa seb fof thé — remarkable success in France. The classes are con- 
Adults. ducted mainly by primary teachers; but others 


co-operate in their beneficent labours. Ministerial 
decrees lately issued set forth the rewards to be bestowed on those who 
have been most zealous in instructing adults. Among primary teachers 
will be distributed a hundred silver-gilt medals, each carrying a premium 
of 100 francs, a hundred and fifty silver medals, with a premium of 
75 francs, and four hundred bronze medals, with a premium of 50 francs. 
For those not connected with the primary school there have been set 
apart twenty-five silver-gilt medals, seventy-five silver medals, and a 
hundred bronze medals, The rewards are to be allotted upon the nomi- 


nation of the prefects and recteurs, a special committee being appointed 
to draw up the list of those selected for honour. Payment by decora- 
tion is familiar to French and German teachers. It has a certain 
elegance and refinement ; but English primary teachers would probably 
choose rather to have their remuneration wholly in terms of bread. 


There is a real necessity that something should be done to rein- 
force the work of the primary school. We be- 
E ih ants AM lieve that the general public is quite no of 
of Education. the degree in which compulsory education has proved 
a failure both in France and England—a failure, that 
is, in respect of compulsion. The French, however, have their eyes 
opened from time to time by inquiries made into the state of education 
among the conscripts. Such an inquiry was made in 1905 in a company 
of a regiment recruited almost wholly in a department of North France, 
where the school 1s held in high esteem and where agriculture and 
industry prosper. Qut of sixty-two conscripts seventeen, or 27'4 per 
cent., were entirely illiterate. The least bad results were obtained in 
practical morality. The question propounded was: **Supposing you 
had sent to you a foreign coin, not bad, but no longer current, what 
would you do with it?” One young soidier declared that he would 
begin by trying to pass it ; a second was for converting it into a scarf- 
pin ; most of the others decided that it would be best to sell the coin for 
its actual value. The problem in arithmetic was this: ‘‘ The captain 
of a company of one hundred and eighteen men gave a litre of wine to 
each of them. If the wine cost 40 centimes a litre, what was his total 
expenditure?" Only six offered an exact and reasoned answer ; twenty- 
three sent up a correct answer without any reasoning ; ten, a wrong 
solution ; the rest, including, of course, the illiterates, could furnish 
none. In civics it was asked: ** What is the form of government in 
France? Under what circumstances was it established?" Four 
answered properly ; thirty-two simply said ** Republic,” without adding 
particulars ; three made no answer at all; four replied, ** the French 
Government" ; and one (whom we might suspect to have been jesting) laid 
down that the government of France was 'tous les coups d'Etat 
assemblés !" To test knowledge of geography the recruits were called 
on for the situation of six well known towns. Five thought that Metz 
was still in France, one that it was in America; four placed Port 
Arthur in France, whilst five assigned it to Italy ; two believed that 
Austerlitz was in Russia, one that it was in England, and one that it was 
in North America. 


We give these details not to emphasize the failure of the primary 


Teaching the school in France—similar questions to English 
French recruits would reveal at least as a great a measure of 
Vocabulary. 


ignorance—but to illustrate a general proposition 
Compulsory education has not yet compelled all to acquire even the 
rudiments of learning. Let us turn, however, to another subject. A 
method seems to be coming into vogue for teaching the French boy the 
true meaning and etymology of French words by grouping them about the 
Latin or Greek word from which they are derived. It occurs to us 
that classical schools in England might find the plan useful as a re- 
inforcement of the direct method of instruction. Let us take an 
example. Beginning with palma, the teacher points out that it yields 
the popular paume as well as the learned palme. Then from paume 
he traces jeu de paume, jouer à la longue paume, empaumer (of a ball), 
empaumer quelqu'un, enpaumer une affaire; to palme he refers 
palmette, palmé, palmarès, and soon. The method can be used even 
with those who know but little Latin and Greek. To facilitate the 
employment of it books have been prepared by M. Carré and published 
by the Librairie Armand Colin at Paris. Both have the title ** Le 
vocabulaire français.” The smaller (for the pupil) costs 2 francs ; the 
larger (for the teacher) 4.25 francs. How the system would work in 
practice, we cannot say ; but it has at first sight much to recommend 
it. And some head masters might be induced to take French more 
seriously when they found that it could be correlated with instruction 
in the classics. 


GERMANY. 


In our February number we touched, in connexion with the pro- 
ceedings of the Naturforscherversammlung at Meran, 
on the movement for improved science teaching in 
schools. Let us put the matter as clearly as possible. 
There are two principal groups of educational subjects, one consisting 
of language and history, the other of mathematics and natural science. 
Now not only in classical schools, but also in modern (or realistic) institu- 
stitutions, the former of these groups has hitherto received a prepon- 
derating amount of attention. 1t is now contended that the two groups 
are equally indispensable to modern culture, and should therefore be 
put on equal terms. Moreover, as to natural science it is urged that 
the development of science and the increased importance of science 
in our soclal and intellectual life have not been adequately recog- 
nized in the school. Our readers will observe with interest what 
is happening in Germany. Parity of right was demanded for the 
modern as against the ancient. This has been in great measure con- 
ceded. But even before the concession is quite complete a new cry is 


The Science 
Movement. 
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raised. Realistic studies claim equality with what may be called verbal 
studies, be these in an ancient or in a modern field. The words of men 
recording their thoughts and past experience are not more useful, it is 
said, as instruments of education than the phenomena of Nature, 
observed and studied in their relations and their laws. To what degree 
the contention is valid it is not for us to determine, or, in this place, 
even to examine. We do but report an educational movement of the 
day, significant, it may be, of much for the future. 


The aims of the reformers may be brought out, «o far as the school is 
anüldstratlon concerned, by means of an illustration, which will 
of its Aims. be instructive further for the side-light that it throws 
on science teaching in Germany. The time-table 

for the Olerrealschulen of Baden is to be recast. We show first how 
the subjects relevant to the question are at present treated in the four 
highest classes : 


| Hours a Week for ! 


coe oe TRI x 
Botany, 
Mathematics. Physics. Chemistry. | Zoology, 
Anthropology. 
Lower IT 7 2 2 None. | 
Upper II. 7 3 2 (+ 2) None. 
Lower I. 7 3 2 (+2) | None. 
Upper I. 7 3 (Astronomy). 2 (Mineralogy None. 


[and Geology. | 

Next we give the allotment of time as recommended by the Education 
Committee of the Naturforscher. The minimum nuniber of hours a 
week for natural science in each form would be seven—the same 
number as is now assigned to mathematics, which would lose two 
hours. They would be distributed thus :— 


i 


| Chemistry and 


| Physics, Biological Subjects, 


i "E Mincralo 
| 3 hours a week. 2 aeh 2 hours. 
Lower II.:Conclusion of the Introductory General study 
elementary course Course. of the forms 
| in Magnetism, of plants 
Electricity, Acous- and animals. 
tics, and Optics. 


Upper II. Mechanics Inorganic Chemistry,| Summer half-year : 


i 
i 


and leat. with occasional Botany. 
references to Winter half-year: | 
Mineralogy. Zoology. | 
Lower I.| Acoustics; Summer half-year : | Summer half-year : 
Optics. Inorganic Chemistry. Botany. 


Winter half-year; | Winter half-year : 
Mineralogy. Zoology, Physiology, 
and Comparative 
Anatomy. | 


1 


——— M 4 
l] 


Upper i Magnetism; | Organic Chemistry. | Summer half year: 


Electricity ; Geology. 
Cosmic Winter half-year : | 


Mechanics. Anthropology, in- 
cluding Psychology. 


4 
| 
—————— 


mem. 


This, be it remembered, is a time-table for science teaching as it is 
demanded by scientific men. It is not a time-table actually in force, 
and there are many slips possible between the cup of proposal and the 
lip of realization. It serves, however, to make plain the character 
of the science movement, clamorous not only that more time should 
be devoted to science, but also that the instruments of scientific 
education should be multiplied and improved. 

We have been speaking of Baden. Perhaps we may here beg those 
who care to read —it would be impertinent of us to address those who 
write—about education in Germany to keep always in mind that the 
German Empire is not a unity for administrative purposes, and that it 
is almost as hard to make general statements about German schools as 
about English. Let us give an example. Does the German Gy- 
nasium require Greek from its pupils? The answer to the question is 

ihe that at least in Prussia the subject is not always 

pa T obligatory. A school may follow the time-table of 

! the Gymnasium to Untersecunda (Lower II.) in- 

clusive, but with English as an option for Greek; then from Ober- 
secunda (Upper II.) onward it may offer alternatively the course of the 
Gymnasium or that of the Oterrealschule. But special permission is 
necessary for such an organization, nor do we know that many schools 


have adopted it. 


UNITED STATES. 


In an article in Science Mr. Jas. P. Munroe pleads for closer relations 
between trustees and faculties; that is to say, be- 
e ied Relations (tween those who govern places of higher education 
ween Governors : A ! 
and Teachers. and those who teach in them. We summarize his 
contentions as well as we can. It is a common cry 
that teachers, whether in colleges or schools, are underpaid ; and the 
complaint is just. But the imperative need of American college 
faculties is not larger salaries: it is greater professional authority and 
more genuine freedom, The reason why comparatively few men of 
ability deliberately prepare themselves for what should be reckoned the 
noblest of professions is not that it condemns them to poverty, but that 
it dooms them to a kind of servitude. The American lawyer or 
physician must obey only the well established code of his profession ; 
the American teacher, on the other hand, is often wholly at the mercy 
of unsympathetic laymen. American Universities have always been 
strongholds of intellectual freedom. But in their early days they were 
subordinate to the ecclesiastical or civil power. Now the hands both 
of Church and State have been largely withdrawn; in their place, 
however, have appeared the dead or living hands of donors demanding 
that their gifts be safeguarded by stable and practically irremovable 
trustees. So there are School Boards administering large funds and 
possessing almost absolute powers. These governing bodies consist, 
except in the case of strictly denominational institutions, of laymen 
chosen, as a rule, for their standing as financiers rather than as 
educators. They doubtless invest the funds at their disposal to good 
advantage ; but they grow to be less and less in touch with the teachers 
over whom they exercise their despotic authority. 


Again, of the teachers, especially in large institutions, the best are 
By what means occupied as college presidents and heads of depart- 
to be obtained? Ments. As a consequence the teaching falls mainly 

into the hands of recently graduated young men, 
more zealous than wise, and inexperienced in the art of teaching. Edu- 
cation is neglected for the giving of instruction. What is required is 
some means of communication betwcen those who actually teach and 
those who govern ; so that all may co-operate in the work of education. 
Mr. Munroe advocates the creation in every board of trustees of a new 
standing committee to confer at stated and frequent intervals with alike 
standing committee of the faculty, selected freely by that body itself. 
We do not doubt that his proposal is wise, It interests us as an indica- 
tion that in the United States, as in England, teachers have to complain 
that they are consulted too little upon the business of education. And 
much in the article goes to confirm our opinion that millionaires are to 
be feared ** et dona ferentes.” 


The American Modern Language Association held its last annual 
An international meeting at Haverford, Pennsylvania. One of its 
Alphabet. acts was the adoption of a resolution approving 
the proposal'to hold an international conference 
of experts in phonetics to consider the formation of a uniform alphabet 
for all Janguages. Great interest was shown in the subject, and the 
hope was expressed that some definite concrete result would be attained 
in the simplification of written forms. 


Dr. Harper was born in 1856 at New Concord, Muskingum County, 
m Ohio. He entered the Muskingum College at eight 
esident : s here 
Harper. years of age and received the degree of A.D. the 
at fourteen. He had been studying Hebrew, and 
his graduating oration was delivered in that language. After further 
years of study, given to the Indo-Iranian and Semitic languages, he was 
made a Ph.D. When he had gained experience and fame as a teacher, 
he was called to Yale as Professor of the Semitic Languages, and in 1880 
became Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in the Yale Divinity 
School. But his great achievement was the restoration of the defunct 
Chicago University, over which he presided for fourteen years. The 
closing days of his life were spent in a tragic and brave-hearted struggle 
with cancer, to which he succumbed on January 10 in the present year. 
It is said that he has left but a small estate behind him, he having given 
largely in his lifetime to the Institute of Sacred Literature, For this 
his memory should be the more highly honoured. 


BELGIUM. 


Autumn is the season in Begium when societies meet as naturally as 
leaves fall. The daily press has notified the success 

Congresses, of the important gathering at Liége, the First Inter- 
national Congress upon Education and the Pro- 

tection of Infancy in the Family. The Congress has left behind it 252 
product two permanent committees—one for pedagogic science proper, 
the other for the study of abnormal children. The Congres inter 
national d'éxpansion économique mondiale, which dSsembled at Mons. 
was characterized by the strong attack made in one of its sections upon 
the place assigned in education to classical studies. Of those who 
defended them many belonged to the Clerical party. Father Thibaut, 
S.J., went so far as to aver that “the old humanities, constituting the 
normal preparation for truly scientific studies, are necessary for the 
formation of the intellectual &/fe that Belgium requires.” Interesting 
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was the statement—it will not be to all convincing—of Dr. Haus- 
knecht, Head Master of the Reform-Realgymnasium at Kiel, Germany, 
that in his school, where the ancient authors are studied in German 
translations, the spirit of them was more deeply penetrated than in the 
ordinary Gymnasien. After much discussion and much railing at 
Greek, the Congress agreed in calling on the legislature to establish a 
college in which a scientific study of the mother tongue, of Latin, and 
of modern languages should form the chief instrument of instruction, 
and to leave experience to decide whether its pupils compared 
favourably with those brought up under the old classical system. 


CEYLON. 


The Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1904 has just 
been received. The total number of pupils attend- 
Progress. ing school in Ceylon was 246,382, an increase for 
the year of 8,123. An addition of ten to the Go- 
vernment schools and of fifty to the grant-in-aid schools is reported. 
So far the figures are satisfactory. But it is found difficult to get the 
children to attend regularly and for a sufficient period. There are a 
large number of them who attend school irregularly for one or two 
years, or perhaps only for a few months. ‘‘Such an education,” says 
the Report, *' is of no value at all, and cannot be expected to have any 
miluence either in checking crime or promoting habits of industry. The 
inference seems clear that, if education is to be of any real use, in Ceylon 
tt must be made compulsory. If this were done at the present moment, 
we should have over $00,000 children at school; at present we have 
only a little over. 200,000 at schools which can be regarded as efficient. 
The change is one which cannot be made with a stroke of the pen ; it 
must necessarily be spread over some years. The question how it is 
lo be carried out was referred by Government to a Commission at the 
end of the year 1904." 


The number of girls attending Government and aided schools during 
that year showed an increase. About 26 per cent. 
of the female population of the country get some- 
thing in the way of education, the rest nothing. It 
does not appear that any considerable step was taken to remedy this 
state of affairs, But the Education Department proposes to establish 
more girls’ schools. The mixed school, it declares, is not suited to the 
East, and does little good except in cases where it is, to all intents and 
purposes, two separate schools. Higher education is better provided 
for than elementary. One girl presented herself for the University 
Scholarship, passing a very creditable examination ; twenty-five out of 
thirty-three girl candidates obtained. certificates in the Senior Cam- 
bridge Local Examination. 


Education of 
Women. 


DRAWING AS A METHOD OF 
EXPRESSION. 


— 


A CLASS of elementary-school girls (Standard VII., ages 
. twelve to fourteen), who had studied drawing as a class 
subject, in accordance with the Government Code, for at least 
two years, were one day told to make a drawing of one of their 
own hands. We all know at what a very early age the juvenile 
studies his extremities, and it was interesting to see how far 
the older child was now able to give expression to these in- 
fantile contemplations. The girls were to be left quite free— 
absolutely unassisted and at liberty to choose either hand, 
either side of the hand, and any position. 

The following facts were observed, from which the thoughtful 
may draw certain conclusions :— 

Out of thfity-six girls seven elected to draw the right hand, 
regardless of the constant movement: three, drew the hand 
with palm uppermost. Of the remaining twenty-nine various 
studies in fingers were exhibited. Two girls drew the closed 
fist with one finger pointing, one showing the back of the hand, 
the other showing a portion of the palm with fingers closed 
down upon it. Four girls drew a firm hand with fingers quite 
Closed ; three drew the fingers slightly apart. No less than 
twenty-seven showed the hand with fingers widely extended. 

e thumb was drawn close in to the fingers by one girl only. 
Even when the fingers were close the thumb in all other cases 
fell away widely from the fingers. Nineteen girls drew the 
fingers and thumb a// of one and the same length. Where 
ad been the physical training, and the training of the observa- 
tion, of these children ? 

‘he same girls were also asked to draw a human face—any 
Position, man or woman, &c.—just as they chose. Mindful of 
the days when a rude circle with two dots served for a human 


face and four short straight lines indicated our own active and 
much flourished limbs, whilst a trunk was often missing, the 
following observations of childhood at a later stage of develop- 
ment afforded food for reflection :—One girl drew full face with 
broad grin, showing dentition of prehistoric magnitude ; four 
drew the face looking to the right—and these were some of the 
worst ; all the others drew left profile. Ten heads were bald ; 
nor was it possible to distinguish the sex of the person repre- 
sented. Eleven indicated masculine faces, the moustache being 
marvellously well developed. Seven seemed to represent girls 
with flowing hair, and seven indicated women's heads with a 
pronounced knot of hair behind. 

After noticing these particulars regarding individual choice, 
details of anatomy were remarked. Thirteen omitted any 
indication. of mouth, open or closed; five drew the mouth 
slightly opened ; two showed an extraordinary drop of the 
lower jaw ; one gave a pronounced grin (full face). Ears were 
altogether omitted in no less than twenty-three cases. Necks 
were extraordinarily slender, noses distinctly pronounced. The 
eye, with remote eyebrows, often filled a large portion of the 
available space, and was situated in the side of the face, halfway 
between the nose and the back of the head. 

Yet a third experiment was set the girls. They were told 
to draw from memory any article they liked in common use in 
their homes. The following list gives the varied choice :— 
Nine chose cup and saucer ; five, chair ; three, table (two legs) ; 
one, cup without saucer ; one, pudding basin ; one, egg cup ; one, 
tall jug; one, kitchen dresser; one, chest of drawers; one, 
tumbler (these two were the most successful); three were 
unintelligible ; nine abandoned the attempt. 

What knowlege of the individualities of the girls would a 
thoughtful teacher gather from these studies of her class ? 

AUGUSTA BARE. 


e 


JOTTINGS. 


JubGE BACON can never have had sons at a public school, or he 
would not have displayed such righteous indignation at charges for 
extras. Dr. Bruce-Smith, of the Ealing Grammar School, sued a 
parent in Judge Bacon’s court to recover a term's fees for defendant's son, 
who had been withdrawn without notice. The fee for board and tuition 
was £8. 8s., and the extras amounted to Z3. 1s. t1d. The proportion 
of the extras does seem large, but it included stationery, attendance at 
public baths, subscriptions for games and school clubs. Judge Bacon 
denounced the games subscriptions as ridiculous, and had never heard 
of a master charging for pens and ink. "We could tell him of an 
eminent member of the profession who left not so long ago a consider- 
able fortune derived in part from the sale of pens, ink, and candle- 
ends, and of a fashionable ladies’ school where everything except 
English and Divinity is an extra. Apparently Judge Bacon held that 
cricket, racquet, and foot balls, as well as stationery and ink, should 
all come out of the eight guineas a term. ** Sus Minervam !” 


ANGLO-GERMAN AMiTY.—The London Branch of the General 
German Language Association held its seventh anniversary meeting on 
February 3 at the Holborn Viaduct Hotel. Its founder and President 
Prof. Aloys Weiss, occupied the chair, and there was a large audience. 
He stated that the number of members had during the year increased 
from 542 to 600, half of them being English by birth or naturalization. 
One of the objects of the General Association was to purify and simplify 
the German language. The London Branch endeavoured to advance the 
study of German in this country ; and, by extending the knowledge of 
German literature, it hoped to contribute towards Anglo-German 
friendship. Throughout these seven years its motto had been: 
“ Loyalty to the German Fatherland and Friendship to England.” 
Dr. Weiss referred to the recent meeting of the Anglo-German Concilia- 
tion Committee at which Lord Avebury presided, and to the important 
speeches of the German Ambassador, Count Metternich, at the Lyceum 
Club and the Junior United Service Club. A new movement had thus 
been inaugurated, and many manifestations of friendship had followed. 
Such amity would be greatly furthered if German were studied in this 
country to the same extent as English was in Germany. Prof. Walter 
Rippmann read a highly interesting paper on ‘‘ Allegories of Hans 
Sachs. 


** WHAT,” asked a grave bishop, ** do you mean by the three degrees 
of education?" Answer was made by a waggish M.P. : ** Religious, 
irreligious, and Birrclligious.” 
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THE Rev. F. TAYLOR has resigned the office of Registrar of the Joint 
Agency, the resignation to take place in June next. 


Lorp G. : ** What on carth should take Mr. Chamberlain to Oxford ? 
There's no declining industry in Oxford to serve as his text." Mr. 
A. J. B.: “I suppose he will discourse on the declining industry of 
the undergraduates," 


THE DEAN or RIPON ON BIBLE TEACHING.— The present crisis 
isa case of the Sibylline books. The clericalists have twice over resisted 
reasonable proposals which gave a promise of a satisfactory solution. 
The first occasion was when, some forty years ago, it was proposed to 
have a conscience clause in all the schools. The violence of Arch- 
deacon Denison prevailed ; the proposal was rejected. The conscience 
clause came, of course, but it came too late. The second proposal 
(made some twenty years ago) was that of having on every Committee 
a certain number of members representing the public. This also was 
rejected, and its enforcement has come too late. We have now a third 
opportunity of bringing about a settlement. Let us frankly adopt it 
while there is time. 


WE have before us number 3 of Outre Afanche, the organ of the 
Guilde Internationale, and we can strongly recommend it as an in- 
valuable aid to students of French. Among the contributors are the 
most distinguished professors of the Sorbonne, and they give us ad- 
mirable translations and notes on translations. There is a beautiful 
rendering of Sidney’s sonnet to the Moon by M. Legouis, and a fair 
copy of Burke's famous passage on Marie Antoinette by M. Rancés. 
We have also notes of lectures on Romeo and Juliet by M. Beljame, 
and of translation from French into English by M. Baret. Other 
items of interest are an account of the Reformed Method in French 
Lycées, a descriptive review of ** Jean Christophe," and an account of 
St. George's House, Vincent Square, where women workers can live 
in comfort for about £60 a year. 

Se ess * 

THE seventeenth annual report of the Royal Drawing Society shows 
a marked increase in its work and sphere of operations. Seventy 
additional schools have been examined, making a total of 652 schools, 
presenting 34,839 candidates. 


Dr. JAMES WARD, Professor of Mental Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, has for a second time been appointed Gifford 
Lecturer. He will lecture at St. Andrews in the sessions of 1906, 1907, 
and 1908 on ** The Realm of Ends.” 


AT the annual conference of the Labour Representative Committee 
a sweeping resolution on education was carried by 817,000 votes against 
76,000, including the following items :—(1) one free meal a day for all 
school-children, (2) al! grades of education to be free and State main- 
tained, (3) maintenance scholarships up to and at the Universities for 
all pupils capable of profiting by them, (4) universal secular education 
controlled by direct representatives of the people. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
increment of nine millions to the revenue would be but a drop in the 
bucket if the Labour programme were carried out in its integrity. 


SIR PHILIP Macxus's letter in the Times of February r9 fully bears 
out the contention of Dr. Denning's article, which was written before 
the letter appeared. ‘‘ If,” writes Sir Philip, **the proposals of the 
Committec are adopted, the advanced engineering schools of London 
would be practically amalgamated into one institution which would 
constitute the Engineering Faculty of the University. The students of 
the institution would look to the University, and to the University only, 
for their degrees. 


KiNcG's COLLEGE, Lonnon, WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. —The Art 
School is starting a. special class for girls under seventeen in drawing 
from the antique, still life, &c. The fce is three and a half guineas a 
term. 


THE London Intercollegiate Scholarship Board will hold an examina- 
tion for entrance scholarships, beginning on May 15. The aggregate 
amount of the scholarships to be awarded is £870. 


THE future of the new Labour group in the House of Commons will 
largely depend upon the training their members have received in social 
and economic questions. Many of the members of the two historic 
parties have had the good fortune of receiving a University education 
followed by some experience in public work. The trade unions of the 
country have realized the importance of fitting their representatives for 
positions in public life, and have established scholarships for some of 
their members at Ruskin College, Oxford. This year there are no 
Jess than thirty-six students at the college, all working men, and drawn 


from trade unions, and in the majority of cases their fees are paid by 
their unions. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, numbering 
95,000 men, have sent nine students. By taking a course of training at 
Ruskin College these students are not helped to rise out of the class to 
which they belong ; for the subjects in which they receive instruction do 
not in any way fit them to alter their trades. Not a single working 
man student who has attended the college has failed to return to his 
trade. Another interesting feature in connexion with the college is 
that for the first time in the educational history of this country public 
funds are being used to educate working men in those social and 
economic problems which they are called upon to solve. The West 
Riding County Council has established a scholarship at Ruskin College, 
Oxford, to be held by a young working man from that district. The 
scholarship this year has been won by a miner from Pontefract who has 
for several years been devoting the whole of his leisure to the education 
of his fellow-miners in socizl questions. 


THE Conference on the Training of Teachers convened by the Uni- 
versity of Wales and the Central Welsh Board, which met at Shrewsbury 
on January 26, passed some sweeping resolutions. (1) Till the aboli- 
tion of the pupil-teacher system—a much-wished-for consummation— 
the Local Education Authorities should have full discretion in de- 
termining how the time of pupil-teachers should be divided between 
primary and secondary schools. (2) The training of teachers should 
be regarded as a national concern, and Treasury grants should be in- 
creased to such an extent as to enable the Local Authorities to provide 
a four-year continuous source of instruction at a secondary school as a 
preliminary to professional training for intending elementary teachers. 
(3) That pupil-teachers should cease to be counted as ettective members 
of any school stati. (4) That all intending teachers should be granted, 
as far as possible, facilities for obtaining a University degree. 


Herbert Paul holds a bet for the de- 
] have no desire to inter- 


“OW, H.” writes to us: “Mr. 
fendant in the case of Freeman v. Froude. 
vene, and only wish to point out how 


** One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


Mr. Paul pleads that Froule's mistakes are, nine-tenths of them, 
mere misprints and slips of the pen, which none but a pedant would 
notice, and Mr. Paul faithfully follows his leader. In a Greek 
quotation of two lines there are five misprints or slips of the pen, 
and the most sarcastic paragraph in the Life ends thus: * It is fortunate 
that there was no temper in the case. For if there had it would have 
been a very bad temper indeed.’ 


Mr. ARMITAGE SMITH, Principal of the Birkbeck College, has been 
appointed Treasurer of the College of Preceptors, in place of Mr. 
Pinches, resigned. 


WE grieve to learn that Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville 
College, is dangerously ill. 


THE following appointments are announced in the A. M.A. :—Mr. 
E. N. Marshall, late Head Master of Kingston-on-Thames Grammar 
School, Head Master of Walsall Grammar School. Mr. W. Walton, 
Head Master of Widnes Secondary School, Head Master of Gateshead 
Secondary Day School. Mr. J. B. G unt: Newcastle-on- Tyne Central 
Pupil-Teacher School, Head Master of Rutherford College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Kev. F. H. George, The Grange, Folkestone, second 
master, Hurstpierpoint College. Mr. W. P. Donald, Assistant Secretary 
to the Dorset Education Committee, Secretary to the Barnsley Educa- 
tion Committee. Mr. F. Shackleton, barrister-at-law, Assistant Director 
of Education for Bedfordshire. Mr. J. Townsend, Bancroft’s School, 
Woodbridge, Leeds Grammar School. Mr. W. W. Exell, IIands- 
worth Grammar School, Head Master of Atherstone Grammar School. 
Mr. T. Smirk, second master at Accrington Secondary School, Head 
Master of Haslingden Secondary School. 


TEACHERS REGISTRATION Councit.—The following important 
notice has been issued by order of the Council :—‘‘ The attention of 
the Teachers’ Registration Council has been called to the fact that on 
July 31, 1906, the date on which Regulation 4 ceases to be operative, 
the results of certain final examinations for a degree and also of certain 
of the examinations mentioned in Appendices A, B, and C of the 
Teachers! Registration Regulations will not have been made known, 
though the examinations will have been undergone before that date. 
The Council have accordingly ruled that teachers whose qualification 
for registration is affected by the publication of the results referred to 
shall be permitted to make provisional application for registration 
before July 31, 1906. The Council will be unable to consider applica- 
tions under Regulation 4, provisional or otherwise, which are not 
lodged at the Registration Offices on or before July 30, 1906. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S LIST. ` 


The School World :— 


“Mr. Thompson's 
larger Greek Gram- 
mar has already won 
a place in the world 
of scholarship; this 
abridged work for 
schools will, we think, 
win equal accept- 
ance. Its good points 
are accuracy of sohol- 
arship andagreement 
with the canons of 
philological research. 
,,. The book Is origin- 
al; it is a new work, 
not an adaptation of 
others." 


3s. | Nature Teaching. 


School History of England. 


An Outline History for Middle Forms. From the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Queen Victoria. By Miss M. A. TUCKER, 
formerly Marion Kennedy Student at Newnham College, Cam- 


bridge. With many Coloured and other Maps, Plans, Tables, &c. | 


While containing all that is necessary for the Junior Examinations, 
this book aims at arousing the interest of the student and stimulating 
him to further efforts in historical study. The book is very fully 
equpped with maps, plans, tables, &c., which greatly add to its 
practical utility. 

Mr. C. R. L. FLETCHER'S 
History of England. Part I. 5s. 
CHUESUDGEZNGLUDERIRNENUIIL OEEVELLUDANUIUDUANSCIHEETKCEK I TU OU FAUT E E NIV I A ETI ENT URGE GR 


Part I.: From the Earliest Times to the Close of 
the Middle Ages. With Coloured and other Maps, Plans, 
&c. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Part ll. Jn preparation. 
".. . We commend it to the notice of schoolmasters sick of the 
arid typical text-book. . . . Here is a book containing to a great 
extent the old bistory-stuff, but written with vivacity and intelli- 


The Growth of the Empire. 4s. 6d. 


A Handbook to the History of Greater Britain. 
A. W. Jose. With many Maps of the Empire at various 
periods. New and Cheaper Edition. 

This book has been recommended as a text-book for the Cam- 


6s. 


Rd 
Edited by G. B. GrUNDY, M.A.. D.Litt. Consisting of Fourteen 
Sheets (containing Thirty-eight Maps and Plans), with a Com- 
plete Index of 19 pages. 
... Will undoubtedly supersede atlases now in use among 
&hoolboys and undergraduates. It is well bound and cheap at six 
shiliings, but, better than this, i£ is clearer and more legible than 
any similar atlas we have scen. . . . The whole is excellently 
eited and produced. —A £Aiciceu m. 


AN ELEMENTARY 
GREEK GRAMMAR | 


FOR SCHOOLS. | 
By JOHN THOMPSON, M.A., 


Formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; 
Senior Classical Master at the High School, Dublin. 


Part I.-ACCIDENCE, 1s. 6d. Part IIL.-SYNTAX, ls. 6d. 
COMPLHTHE, with full Indexes, 3s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


A GREEK GRAMMAR 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX. Complete in One Volume. 


By | 


The ‘Quardian :— 


‘*Mr. Thompson's 
| larger Greek Gram- 
mar, published a 
year or two since by 
Messrs. Murray, was 
welcomed as an im- 
provement in many 
respects on those 
| which are commonly 
| used. This abridg- 
| ment will be also wel- 
| comed. Like its larger 
brother, it bears on 
' every page marks of? 
| independent study ; it 
| Is, In fact, a new 
| work, not an adapta- 
tion of old works.'' 


6s. 


3s. 6d. 


Based upon the General Principles of Agriculture. 
For the^use of Schools. By FRANCIS WaTTs, B.Sc., and 
WILLIAM G. FREEMAN, B.Sc. 

'" Forms a welcome change from the many appearing under 
similar titles in that it is avowedly based upon experiments and 
treats of things about which the writers really know and have not 
merely read up.’'—Nature. 


Notes on Volumetric Analysis. 2s. 


By J. B. RvussELL, B.Sc. Lond., and A. H. BELL, B.Sc. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

Concise directions and calculations are special features of this 
book. In the new edition additional matter has been added on the 
standardisation of Acids by means of Sodium ; Chalk ; Borax, &c. ; 
Potassium Bichromate; Iodine; Thiosulphate; and Silver Nitrate. 


Manual of English Grammar. 2s. 6d. 


With Exercises and Examination Papers. By T. D. 
HaALL, M.A. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

The new edition has been thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date. The chapters on the classification of languages, sound shift- 
ing, and the historical development of English have been entirely 
re-written, and embody the most recent philological discoveries. 
The whole text has been re-set in a clear and striking type. 

* The work of revising this new edition has been well done.''— 
School World. 


French Reader (Intermediate). 2s. 6d. 


With Historical, Biographical, and Grammatical 
Notes. Edited by M. A. GERoTHWOHL, B.Phil., L.-és-L., 
F.R.S.L., Examiner to the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board. 

'' A callection of about 100 short passages (usually two or three 
pages) from French Authors. The first fifty passages deal with 
Natural History and the rest are ' piéces relatives à l'histoire de 
France,’ e.g., ' Mort de Jeanne d'Arc. The volume is admirably 
printed and there is a sufhciency of explanatory notes at the end.''— 
Preparatory Schools’ Review. 


By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Senior French Master at the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENTAIRE. 


Just Published. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


A New Elementary French Grammar on modern lines, written entirely in French, 
with numerous Exercises, and intended for the use of scholars up to 14 or 15 years of age. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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“Books are the first and last of all our enjoyments " — Hazlitt 


The Gospel according to S. Luke. 


With an Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, 
B.A., Author of ''Dictation Passages." With 3 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. (Methuen's Junior School Books. 


“ Every subject is interesting, but itis not every author who knows how to make it 
so. Mr. Williamson has this invaluable secret. is notes and introduction are emi- 
nently scholarly without being needlessly academic." —CAwrch Family Newspaper. 


Nouvelle Grammaire Francaise. 


By J. G. ANDERSON, B.A., Examiner to London University, the 
College of Preceptors, and the Welsh Intermediate Board. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Except ar important Introduction on Phonetics, with Diagram, this work is written 
in French for English-speaking students who have reached the stage when a system- 
atic but rational study of Grammar is necessary. It also contains matter for reference 
purposes. Emphasis i is laid on points where English and French differ. The con- 
jugation of the verb is simplified. Other new and special features are The Formation 
of Words, Concordance of Tenses, Parsing and Analysis, Punctuation, &c. 


Exercices de Grammaire Francaise. 
By J. G. ANDERSON, B.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


This book is primarily intended as a companion to the '' Nouvelle Grammaire 
Francaise," but it may be used in conjunction with any Grammar. 
‘Will be of great service to most classes in schools, as the exercises pass by easy 
gradations from simple accidence to the difficulties of syntax and punctuation. 
Athenaum, ie 


A Junior French Prose. 


By R. R. N. Baron, M.A., Modern Language Master at 
Cheltenham Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LMethuen's Junior School Books. 


Manual Training Drawing (Woodwork). 


Its Principles and Application, with Solutions to Examination 
Questions, 1892-1905. Orthographic, Isometric, and Oblique 


Projection. By F. STURCH, Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Imperial 
4to, 5s. net. 


A guide to the Examinations in Manual Training Woodwork of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, meets the requirements in Geometrical and Mechanical Draw- 
ing of the Education Department, University of London, London Chamber of 
Commerce, &c. The questions and solutions are not obtainable elsewhere, and 
these, with the large number of new questions and diagrams which can be used early 
in the session, should make the book invaluable to teachers. 


Please write for a Specimen Page. 


A New Trigonometry for Beginners. . 


By R. F. D'Arcy, M.A., Lecturer at Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Among the special features of this book are :— The introduction of experiments in 
Practical Geometry to lead up to many of the topics considered ; the use throughout 
the book of four-figure tables ; the relegation of the special consideration of the trigo- 
nometrical ratios of angles of 30, 45, €0, 120, 135, and 150 degrees to a few worked- 
out examples. The book is provided with a large number of examples. 


A New Junilor Arithmetic. 


By H. BoMPAs SMITH, M.A., Head Master of Queen Mary's 
School, Walsall. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


This book is an attempt tolead the beginner to regard the learning of Arithmetic as 
primarily the habitual application of common sense to questions involving number, 
not as the acquisition of mechanical facility in certain rules. 


Examples in Physlos. 
By C. E. JacKsowN, B.A., Senior Physics Master at Bradford 
Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The object of this work is to supply a collection of suitable problems covering the 
average Physics course in Secondary Schools. 

An attempt has been made to cover the whole ground, and it is believed that an 
pupil wh» can work through these examples will be well up to the standard of a Uni- 
versity Scholarship. 


Easy Stories from English History. 


By E. M. Wir MOT BuxTon, Author of '' Makers of Europe." 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 


“Of elementary English histories this is quite the best that has recently come - 


under our notice, and should make a solid foundation for later teaching." —School. 
"The stories are well chosen and well told. A capital bird’s-eye view of the 
whole course is given." — 7 Ae Journal of Education. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR METHUEN'S ILLUSTRATED SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 


METHUEN & CO, 


36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, 


The Student’s Modern and Historical 
Atias of the British Empire. 


By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxon., and J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. «dto, 


4s. 6d. net. 

“The maps appear admirably adapted for their purpose, and in combining informa- 
tion as to physical features and products with political boundaries the authors are 
doubtless on the right track. The Atlas thoroughly deserves a wide popularity."— 
Athenaeum. 


Let Youth but know: 


cation. 
By Kappa. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


** However much some readers may disagree with some of ‘ Kappa's" conclusions, 
notbing but good can come of a careful reading of his really fascinating book. ‘ Fas- 
cinating ' may seem a curious adjective to apply to an essay on educational methods, 
yet few people with a healthy interest in its subjects who take up this book will con- 
sider it inappropriate. "- Daily Telegraph. 

“ Here is a writer who has thought profoundly concerning education. . . 
of illuminative hrase."— Morning Post, 

** ! K appa's ' book should be studied (it can be studied with real pleasure and en- 
RREO by every one who has the interest of his country at heart." — Daily 
d ai . 


a Plea for Reason in Edu- 


A master 


& diii of Religion. 


' W. J. OLDFIELD, Canon of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
k is based on the Catechism of the. Church of England, and is for use in 
families. The writer has had in view the needs of the home school-room, and 
children up to about twelve years of age. He endeavours to give them a clear grasp 
of the primary truths of religion, while cultivating a facility in *finding places' in | 
both Bible and Prayer Book. Diagrams are given to strengthen the interest and as- 
sist the memory. The book is intended as a guide to personal life, and not a text- 
book for examination purposes. 


n 


Smali Lessons on Great Truths. 
By A. K. PARKES. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


An attempt to present some of the fundamental truths of religion, untrammelled 
by medieval dogma, and in a form in which they can be understood by children. It 
is intended for the use of those parents who wish to bring up their children as Christ- 
ians and, at the same time, to provide them with a reasonable faith. 


The Complete Cricketer. 


By ALBERT E. KNIGHT. With many Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A volume alike for players and students of the game. Memuries of the past are 
incorporated with pictures of the present. The historical development of our national 
pastime and a discussion of its changing aspects during recent years precede those 
more practical and didactic chapters intended for younger aspirants to proficiency in 
Cricket. The final chapters concern themselves with Cricket in the Greater Britain, 
with the characteristics of Australian grounds, the preparation and peculiarities of 
their wickets, and a personal impression of a great Test Match at Sydney. There 
are many photographs of cricketers in action. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


By G. LE G. NORGATE. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The “ Life of Sir Walter Scott" treats of its subject both as man and author, 
and is in many important respects different from any other Biography at the service 
of present day readers. Whilst Lockhart’s great work, the '' Deters’ " and the 
" Journal" have been freely utilized, notable particulars have been drawn not 
merely from contemporary writers, but from memorials and recollections only given 
to the world in recent years. Abbotsford and the Scott country have been specially 
visited, and. interesting d«tails are given as to their condition at the present time. 
The aim has been to produce a thoroughly popular, readable book, and thus, al- 
though due place has been given to critical commentary, this has not been dore at 
the expense of other phases. In the volume are collected fresh facts about Scott not 
to be found elsewhere. 


Thoughts for the Day. 


Arranged by R. MUDIE SMITH. 


Christ In Art. 


By Mrs. HENRY JENNER. With 39 Illustrations. Demy 16mo, 
2s. 6d. net. (Little Books on Art, 


Methuen's Standard Library. 


Paper, 6d. net; cloth, 1s. net. 


Demy 8vo, 


Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The following additions will be made shortly to this important series :— 
More's Utopia. Burns’ Poems. 
Law’s Serious Cal, Butler's Analogy. 
Piato’s Republic. The Little Flowers of St.Francis 


IT 1S SENT FREE. 


W.C. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION. 


SUITABLE BOOKS ISSUED BY 


The (niversitp Cutoriaf (Dress. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


Algebra, The New Matriculation. 
Graphs. By Rurerr Deakin, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 

Arithmetic, The Tutorial. By W. P. Workman, M.A., 
B.Sc. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. Key, ss. 6d. net. 

Euclid—Books I.-IV. By Rupert Deakin, M.A. Oxon. 


With a Preliminary Course of Drawing and Measurement, and Problems in 
Practical Geometry. 2s. 64. 


LANGUAGES. 


French Course, The Matriculation. 
WxxkL&v, M.A. Lond. and Camb, 3s. 6d. Kay, 2s. 6d. net. 


French Composition, Classwork in. 
WEEKLEY, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 2s. Kkv, as. 6d. net. 


French Reader, The Matriculation. Containing Prose, 


Verse, Notes, and Vocabulary. By J. A. Perret, Examiner and Member of 
the Board of Mediæval and Modern Languages in the University of London. 
as. 6d. Kev, 2s. 6d. net. 

Latin Authors, Matriculation Selections from. By 


With a Section on 


By ERNEST 


By ERNEST 


A. F. Watt, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. Haves, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 2s. 6d.- 


Key, 2s. 6d. net. 


Latin Composition. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. Oxon., and 
J. H. Havpon, M.A. Lond. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 
Latin Grammar, The Tutorial. By B. J. Hayes, M.A. 


Lond. and Camb., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 


Greek Reader, The Tutorial. By A. WAUGH Youna, 


M.A. Lond. Witb the Greek Unseens set at Matriculation from 1875 to 1903. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 2s. 6d 


ENGLISH. 
Matriculation English Course. 


| By W. H. Low, M.A. 
Lond., and Jonn Briggs, M.A, Camb., F.Z.S. 3s. 6d. 
Elementary Date Chart of English History. By M. M. 


Mack. 3d. 
HISTORY. 
Modern History, Matriculation. 


F EARENSIDE, M.A. Oxon. 3s. 6d. 
Greece, The Tutorial History of. By W. J. WOODHOUSE, 
M.A. Oxon. 4s. 6d. 


Rome, The Tutorial History of, to 14 A.D. ByA.H. 


1485-1901. By C. S. 


ALLcroFT, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 


SCIENCES. 


Botany, The New Matriculation. By A. J. EWART, D.Sc., 
Pb. D., F.L.S. 3s. 6d. 
Chemistry, The New Matriculation. Containing in one 


volume all the Chemistry required for London Matriculation. By G. H. 
Daitgv, D.Sc. Lond. Edited by Wm. Bricos, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 


Second Edition, (Rewritten and Enlarged). ss. 6d. 


Hydrostatics, The Matriculation. By Ww. BRIGGS, 


LL. D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A. 2s. KEY, as. 
Det. 


Mechanics, The Matriculation. By Wm. Briccs, LL.D., 
M.A., B.Sc., F. R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D. 3s. 6d. Kev, 3s. 6d. net. 


Physics, Matriculation: Heat, Light, and Sound. 


By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., and Jons Don, M.A., B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
Trigonometry, The Tutorial. By Wm. Briccs, LL.D., 
MA, B.Sc, F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Complete List of Books for LONDON UNIVERSITY (including the Shecial 
Subjects for Inter. Arts and B.A. 1906-7), Ox/ord and Cambridge Locals, 
C, È., Post Free on application. 


London: W. B. CLIVH, University Tutorial Press 
Warehouse, 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 
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SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page...  ..£$ 10 o Half Page ... ..£3 0 8 
Quarter Page ... ... 415 o One-Eighth Page ... o 1; 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/.. 


Preraip RATES FOR SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Soholarships, Official Notioes, School Transfers, Partnerships, &o.— 
6d. per line ; minimum charge, ss. 
Posts Wanted or Vaoant.—3o words for ss. ; each ro words after, 6d. 
Lectures, Olasses, Non-Resident Poats, &0o.— 48 words for 3s. each 
8 words after, 6d. ' 


An extra fee of Ong SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 

(Advertisers are reminded that '* Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
Names, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once tothe Returned Letter Office.) 

All Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
t‘ THE PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 Broapway, LupGATE Hi 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., shoul 
be made payable to Wittram Rick; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, “Tbe 
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If a receipt isgrequired for an advertisement under ros., a postcard or a stamped 
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stating /u// name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders wews£ 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LuDGATE HILL, E.C. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 
By W. F. BURNSIDE. 


ATIN and Greek can no longer lay claim to an absolute 
monopoly in a liberal education. In an age frankly 
commercial and utilitarian the value of a classical education 
has been frequently challenged, and the claim that the classics 
supply the best training of the mind is not tacitly accepted by 
a considerable proportion of the well-to-do classes in England 
to-day. It is vain to urge that the aim of education is to im- 
part culture and refinement, to train the intellectual and reason- 
ing powers, to stimulate taste and feeling—in a word, to create 
a state of mind fit to deal with the practical difficulties of 
many walks in life—rather than to furnish the mind with a 
certain stock of useful knowledge capable of being converted 
into hard cash. The classics are a noble means for a noble end— 
to enable a man to write, to speak, and to think with ease and 
power ; and, if the end is attained, then the service of the means 
may be dispensed with. Classics may still retain the hegemony 
in the field of higher education; but the days of their ab- 
solute sway are over. Even the hegemony may pass away 
if the hoary traditions of methods systematized and practised 
for centuries are adhered to with a rigid conservatism almost 
amounting to superstition. 

A frank recognition that times have changed must inevitably 
lead to a readiness to fall in with the altered conditions. The 
old contempt felt for modern subjects in classical schools and 
the Universities has exacted, and is exacting, a heavy retribu- 
tion. One subject after another has encroached upon the 
classical preserves until at the present day mathematics, 
science, French, and English are regarded as almost indispens- 
able in the wide education which should form the foundation 
of subsequent specialization in some particular branch of learn- 
ing. The result has been a severe curtailment of the time 
allotted to the classics. Greek has practically disappeared 
from the grammar schools, and some of the large schools, 
even in their classical departments, have partially surrendered 
to popular demand and been compelled to make it an optional 
subject. Then Latin is no longer obligatory for London 
Matriculation, the Army, and other examinations. These are 
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ominous signs; but still those responsible for the defence of 
the classics fiddle while their citadel is burning. “ Defence, 
not defiance,” said Mr. Justice Henn Collins, is the motto of 
the Classical Association, formed, none too soon, to impress 
upon public opinion the claim of classical studies to an eminent 
place in the national scheme of education,” and, in the second 
place, *to improve the practice of classical teaching by free 
discussion of its scope and methods.” Many who are actively 
engaged in the work of teaching look to the Classical Associa- 
tion for light and leading, with an earnest hope that its in- 
fluence will be sufficient to introduce important changes into 
the public examinations, and thereby into the classical curricula 
of the schools. The classics are in danger of sinking deep in 
the rut of scholastic pedantry on account of an over-minute study 
of the details of form. When time has been so severely cur- 
tailed the pendulum should swing in the opposite direction, and 
the accuracy of detail in pure scholarship should be the luxury 
of the few who have the time and abilitv to become finished 
scholars : mint and anise and cummin should not be set before 
the average schoolboy. If the old literary studies are to 
be retained amid the strong competition of modern and 
scientific education, those interested in their retention must 
face the facts: a /azssez-faire policy will only end in disaster. 
At present it is not too much to say that no bold effort has bzen 
made to bring the old system of teaching into line with the altered 
conditions of time under which the classics have to be taught. 
We still revolve in the vicious circle of a system inherited from 
the past. 

Circumstances require that Latin and Greek should be dis- 
cussed separately. It is assumed that the Latin tanguage is 
an “excellent vehicle of linguistic instruction.” Exact and 
rigid accuracy, lucidity in thought and expression, intellectual 
vigour, models and masterpieces in rhetoric, history, and poetry, 
liberality and breadth of view, an insight into the life of the 
storied past from which all that is modern has taken its rise 
—these are advantages which few will be found to appraise 
at little value. If a student of Latin at the close of his 
school career can feel that he has some mastery of the language, 
an appreciative acquaintance with Roman literature, and an 
intellectual grasp ot Roman life and thought, then he will never 
regret the hours he has spent upon his task. In order to achieve 
this threefold object the pupil must be able to read the lan- 
guage with comparative ease. At present it must be confessed 
that the average schoolboy who spends many years s:udving 
Latin cannot read an ordinary passage in Latin at sight. 
Where does the responsibility for this failure lie? Partly with 
the teacher and the taught, but most of all with the system. 
The chief aim in studying modern languages is to be able to 
speak, to write, and to read them. In the case of Latin—once 
the literary language of Europe and still an intermediary 
between scholars—no one attempts to speak it: only the few 
can hope to write it, and the vast majority cannot read it. It 
need occasion no surprise that large numbers of men question 
the value of the years they have spent upon what has given 
them little pleasure, and, apparently, small profit, and left them 
destitute of either the ability or the inclination to read the 
classical authors again. At present, classical curricula are 
arranged in the interests of the able minority, and the interests 
of the vast majority are sacrificed. Scholarships are essential 
to a school's reputation, and the problem to be faced is not an 
easy one. Is it possible to continue to give that very thorough 
training to the scholar which has been the pride of English 
scholarship and at the same time to give a more liberal educa- 
tion to the boy of average ability? If only it is admitted that 
from the very first Latin is not to be regarded mainly as a field 
for mental gymnastics, but as a means of developing the literary 
and linguistic instinct and of affording that tinge of culture 
without which all education must be incomplete, then there is 
good reason to hope for even better results from classical 
teaching than have been secured in the past. The most urgent 
need is that students of Latin should read more Roman litera- 
ture, and with more genuine appreciation. 

When, then, should the study of Latin begin? Although 
grammatical accuracy has become a fetish, and has been re- 
garded not so much as a means to an end, but as an end in itself, 
no one will be so foolish as to urge that it is needless to learn 
Latin grammar. We have been ground under the heel of the 
grammar paper too long, and multitudes are compelled to con- 
tinue toiling in the treadmill when the novelty of the exercise 


has worn off. The dethronement of the grammar paper would 
be welcomed, and, while it should not be abandoned altogether, 
it should certainly be relegated to a secondary position. 

The necessity for learning grammar ıs the strongest argu- 
ment for beginning Latin early in life. Grammar may be 
learnt accurately from tutors and text-books, or it may be 
* picked up" inaccurately by reading and observation. Every 
one would admit that one of the most solid courses in the 
foundation of all education is a knowledge of the forms and 
grammatical usages of ome language. No better language can 
be chosen for this purpose than Latin. Experience teaches 
that Latin grammar is the delight of very young boys, because 
proficiency is easily attained, since the powers of memory are 
developed very early in life, while the reasoning powers 
(which need not be exercised to auy considerable extent in 
learning rudiments of forms in language) are still latent. All 
that is required is a thorough revision of the “Latin Primer” and 
the excision of a multitude of regularities and irregularities, 
both in accidence and syntax, which it is quite unnecessary and 
useless for the ordinary boy to learn. Many very young boys 
know the gender and genitive of many words which they will 
never come across ; they are taught to differentiate six uses of 
the accusative, eight uses of the dative, thirteen uses of the 
ablative, and eight uses of the genitive, while they are often 
absolutely ignorant of the fundamental meanings of the cases. 
Simplification, above all, is required, and a severe pruning of the 
luxuriant growth of detail and exception. 

In the earliest. vears language, as opposed to literature, 
should be taught, and a foundation laid upon which to build in 
the future. On the whole, most boys come to the public 
schools well grounded in a knowledge of Latin grammar, but 
often quite unable to translate Latin into English or easy 
English sentences into Latin. At fourteen years of age, how- 
ever, the time has arrived to attempt to arouse interest in the 
substance and meaning of literature as well as in the form of 
language. If this is to be done, translation should form the 
main part of the work, and from the first boys should learn to 
translate into idiomatic English, and not rest content with the 
bald Latinized English which, in the interests of severe 
accuracy, is so often made to do duty for translation. Even in 
the lowest forms boys take real pride and pleasure in thinking 
out an English equivalent if only they receive a little en- 
couragement to do so, and thus taste and style in writing and 
speaking their own language receive a powerful stimulus. lf 
the time-table allows eight hours a week to be allotted to 
Latin, four translation lessons should be the minimum. Two 
hours might be devoted to Latin prose, partly based upon the 
translation lessons ; and many have found that, while the trans- 
lation of endless disconnected sentences is a wearisome task, 
boys take a delight in translating a series of easy sentences 
strung together in a connected narrative. One hour should be 
given to a weekly paper in prose and translation and any points 
of interest that may have arisen—an admirable test of the 
powers of thought and expression, memory, and accuracy of 
the members of the class. The great value of written work in 
translation cannot be too stronglv insisted on in the case of 
lower forms. The remaining hour should be given up to 
grammar, in which the Latin language might well be intel- 
ligently taught rather than unintelligently learnt. In the 
middle forms there is no need to devote a special hour to 
grammar, in addition to the constant refreshing of the memory 
of the lessons of the past usually added to the translation 
lessons. Perhaps it may be found possible to add another hour 
a week, and thus two additional hours will be gained, which 
may be devoted to translation—one additional prepared lesson 
and one unprepared—either written or taken viva voce. It is 
generally found a useful expedient to vary the written translation 
of unseen passages with viva voce translation, thus aftording 
the master a valuable opportunity of showing boys how to trans- 
late. 

The time apportioned to translation in middle forms usually 
admits of two books—verse and prose—being read concur- 
rently. The common practice is to read very small portions of 
books with great care. These fragments are laboriously re- 
vised for examination and learnt in many cases almost by heart. 
The result from the point of view of marks is excellent, but this 
process does not enable a boy to translate Latin authors at 
sight, nor give him a wide acquaintance with Roman literature 
or life, and many a boy leaves school without an intelligent 
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grasp of any single author, or, in some cases, of any single book 
asa whole. It is reform, however, that we ask for, not revolu- 
tion. No one who has been through the mill himself will 
underrate the value of the severe drilling in accuracy of read- 
ing, structural analysis, parsing, and the various allusions in 
a classical author ; but, if we are to succeed in imparting taste 
and in training the literary faculties, something beyond drilling 
is required. If fragments of translation are “ got up,” style and 
expression will become efforts of memory, and individuality 
of thought and language is lost. It is advisable that we should 
combine quantity with quality, and the rapid reading of one 
author with severe drilling in another. One book should be 
read for its language, the other as literature : idiomatic English 
should be insisted on, and emphasis laid upon the continuity 
of the narrative and the personality of the author. The type 
of examination paper should of course be different, and a 
sympathetic examination in a thousand lines read in such a 
way without revision in class would produce more real results 
than the ordinary stock paper in the smaller amount “ got up” 
in the manner prevalent at the present time. No mathematical 
teacher spends all his time making his pupils learn all the 
types and examples by heart, but enables them to use them as 
models. In the higher forms, greater quantities could be read, 
but the same plan followed, and the ultimate result would as- 
suredly be far superior to what is now attained. There might 
be some loss in minute accuracy, but the gain would far out- 
weigh the loss ; for the average boy would leave school with the 
sense that he had really read some Latin books as literature, 
and not as an exercise in endless questions on grammar and 
construction. 

The question of composition remains to be dealt with 
separately. In most schools there is a carefully graduated 
scheme of Latin prose teaching, and, if there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion that composition should be cut down, but not 
entirely abandoned, most people would agree that verse com- 
position—and in our classical schools where Greek and Latin 
are taught to the same forms Greek prose as well as verse— 
should be confined to the highest forms, but that Latin prose 
should be retained, not because thc ordinary schoolboy is likely 
to write excellent Latin, but because Latin prose, with its exact 
accuracy of form and construction, its order and arrangement, 
Its literary finish and elegance, affords one of the finest instru- 
ments for training mental accuracy and precision in the whole 
field of education. 

But it is not proposed to abandon Latin verse composition 
altogether. While the ordinary Latin prose does not rise high 
above the standard of idiomatic rendering of simple English into 
simple Latin, high-class Latin prose and all Latin verse bring 
mto play the finest intellectual powers. It is very easy to dis- 
parage composition, and many would willingly give up a task 
which they find much more difficult than anything else they do. 
If we are to translate good English prose into good Latin 
prose, we must train the power of exact analysis of thought 
and expression, and form, above all, a skeleton of ideas. This 
IS nO easy task, and the majority find it easier to trans- 
late words than to transpose ideas; but the result of their 
labours is not Latin. There is no harder task than the 
analysis of language and ideas in a modern language and the 
proper clothing of these ideas in a dress of correct Latin 
phraseology, with due appreciation of Latin style and arrange- 
ment, It is just because it is so difficult that it is so well worth 
doing. _ But, if this be our standard of composition, it is clear 
that It ts useless to expect success until the student has attained 
à wide acquaintance with Latin literature and has become im- 
bued with the Spirit and thought of ancient Rome. This is the 
Strongest argument for confining verse composition to the 
highest forms, and: even then only to those who, after a real 
trial has been made, show some aptitude and facility for an 
art that requires taste and delicacy of thought and expression, 
Some power of poetical imagination, and a true appreciation of 

€ exquisite effects of metre and language. The use that might 

€ made in the upper and middle forms of the hours thus set 

free by the abandonment of verse composition—and, in the 

ls of Greek, of prose as well as verse—will be dealt with 
Hn 

It is still usual to teach Latin on the modern side in public 
Schools, and the question naturally arises : Should it be taught 
On the same lines as on the classical side ? 

As the time allotted to Latin is different, and the object in 


learning Latin is different, the methods also should be different. 
The value of Latin on a modern side is purely literary and 
intellectual, and Latin prose should be given up. Any attempt 
to teach translation, grammar, and composition in five hours or 
less a week will end in failure. An interesting experiment 
was about to be tried in the school to which the writer belongs, 
at the time these words were written, which has now been 
tested bv more than a term's work. Under an elastic 
scheme, classical and modern boys are combined in cer- 
tain forms in Latin translation and English subjects, so 
that the same foundation of culture may be given to 
both. In the higher forms, while the number of Latin hours 
for the classical boys increases the compulsory Latin -hours in 
which the modern boys take part gradually decrease, until the 
modern sixth is reached, when only two hours a..week are 
devoted to the reading of some of the best Latin authors. 
Should this scheme succeed, a very valuable result will have 
been attained: the classical boy will still have his careful 
training in the additional hours allotted to classics, while the 
modern boy will, it is hoped, have read a sufficient number of 
Latin books to give him some insight into Latin literature and 
some facility in translating Latin at sight. Where Latin is 
taught in modern forms or sets apart from the classical side, a 
readiness to accept the doctrine that the great aim of learning 
Latin should be simply and solely to read the language, and not 
to write it, would probably lead to much better results. 

To turn to the question of teaching Greek. The severance of 
Greek from Latin, even in classical forms, and its degradation to 
the position of an optional or set subject, is much to be 
deplored, and teachers experience considerable loss in not 
being able to make the Greek and Latin lessons supplement 
and illustrate each other. But public opinion has declared 
against compulsory Greek in schools in an age of fierce com- 
petition. of all kinds of subjects for a place in the school 
curriculum. When should the learning of Greek be begun, and 
to whom shouid it be taught? The opinion is commonly 
expressedamongsteducational authorities that the study of Greek 
should be postponed to the age of fifteen or sixteen ; that, if 
boys have had a good grounding in Latin, they are able to learn 
the Greek accidence with greater ease, and in a few weeks, in 
many cases, can take part in the translation lessons of a middle- 
school form. It may be that they will rarely attain that accurate 
knowledge of Greek accidence which boys who have begun 
Greek very early often possess ; but, assuming that to learn 
Greek grammar is only an aid to translation, and that Greek 
composition should be confined to scholars and to the “ bright 
boys, to make them brighter," the boy who begins late will 
easily learn sufficient grammar to enable him to translate 
ordinary Greek authors. The time may come when it will be 
recognized that it is a much easier task to learn grammatical 
forms so as to recognize them with ease in their relation to 
other words in a Greek book than to reproduce isolated forms 
and phrases in a Greek grammar paper. Recognition is a very 
much easier process than reproduction, and at least as valuable 
to the ordinary student. The abolition of the grammar paper 
in Responsions and the Cambridge Previous Examination 
would remove the chief objection to “ compulsory Greek” and 
stimulate the study of Greek on the lines herein suggested. 
The wonderful elasticity of the Greek language and its ex- 
quisite simplicity make it easy, and, at the same time, difficult. 
But the acquisition of the power to read Greek is a liberal 
education in itself; for the greatest masterpieces of literature 
are in Greek, and 


Whate’er we have of beauty, half is hers. 


Here, as in Latin, we want wider reading with less stress upon 
language and greater insistence upon the beauties of literature 
and the vivid realism of Greek life and thought. The rigid 
purists have had their day who would exclude Herodotus from 
a school curriculum for fear of spoiling the Greek composition, 
and the hitherto vicious circle is widening, and will soon in- 
clude authors who may not be models of pure Attic style, but 
who were men of genius and whose works still live. In the 
lower forms six hours a week will be given to Greek, and, if 
Greek is still taught to young boys, it is clear that they must 
devote a considerable time to Greek grammar, but still the 
larger proportion of the time should be given to translation. 
A lesson once a week explaining by means of elementary philo- 
logy the reasons for the various inflexions, consonantal_ and 
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vowel changes, tense and verb stems, personal terminations, &c., 
arouses intelligent interest in a subject which to many is very 
dry and difficult. If Greek composition is excluded from the 
fourth and fifth forms of a public school, or the correspond- 
Ing sets, a considerable amount of Greek literature will have 
been read, and in the sixth forms the time will have arrived to 
begin composition—the hardest task in the learning of a dead, 
synthetic language. 

It is clear that by such a scheme as this the sweeping reform of 
abandoning composition to a considerable extent would set free 
a certain number of hours a week, varying in different forms. 
These should be devoted to a wider reading of the classics, or 
to the study of history, geography, and English literature and 
composition. Our present deficiency in these subjects, in spite 
of considerable advance, still leaves much to be desired. Most 
scholars have a good knowledge of Roman and Greek history 
(usually regarded as an “English” subject), a very poor ac- 
quaintance with English history, the very vaguest smattering of 
geography, and an entire ignorance of the history of Europe ; 
to which may often be added very little knowledge of the 
English classics. The general papers in history and literature 
in scholarship examinations have already done something to 
awaken interest and kindle latent enthusiasm, and, if real 
alternatives were allowed for candidates who do not do verses, 
additional stimulus would be given to what is already in manv 
schools a young and vigorous branch of study. If only four 
hours a week were allotted without change or intermission, in 
addition to the two special hours usually devoted to history 
throughout the whole school to English subjects, English 
history, literature, geography, and composition would be con- 
stantly taught, and it is one of the worst of many bad traditions 
that geography should be confined to the lower forms or be 
learnt only at private schools. Geography taught in connexion 
with the main outlines of the history of each nation is one of the 
most interesting and fascinating studies imaginable and worthy 
of attention in any sixth form in the country. When we compare 
the teaching of English now with the condition of affairs twenty or 
even ten years ago there is abundant cause for thankfulness : the 
time will come when classical scholars will leave school with a 
wide outlook upon the history of the world, with a knowledge 
in outline of the history of antiquity, of medizval Europe, and 
of the modern world, and the additional knowledge which they 
will have gained, even if it is purchased at the cost of a slight 
loss in pure scholarship, will be found of inestimable value as 
the nucleus of a store in a well furnished mind. 


FRENCH PROFESSORS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


T's distribution of prizes and certificates awarded at the twenty- 
first annual competition took place in the Egyptian Hall on 
February 3. The French Ambassador introduced the Committee to 
the Lord Mayor. Mr. S. Darlet, the President for the year, in an 
eloquent speech, expounded the aims of the Society, and M. Albert 
Barrere, Secretary of the Competition Committee, read the report. 
The number of competitots had this year increased to three thousand, 
and the oral tests had shown a marked improvement. The Rev. G. H. 
Rendall ascribed the present entente cordiale with France in part at 
least to the more serious study of French language and literature in 
schools, which in its turn was due in no small measure to the stimulus 
of examinations. The prizes were then distributed by the Lady 
Mayoress. The following are the principal awards :—Sevres vases 
given by the President of the French Republic—Aors concours, Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich ; vases, Clapham High School for Girls, 
Cheltenham College. Gold medals given by the Minister of Public 
Instruction—Miss T. Frank, Kennington High School; Mr. F. Ayr- 
ton, Cheltenham College. Silver medals given by L'Alliance Francaise— 
hors concours, the Misses M. Fowle and M. Barringham, Ladies’ 
College, Guernsey ; medals, Miss I. M. Whitechurch, Blackheath 
High School ; Mr. A. H. Scott, Cheltenham College ; Miss M. Tirard, 
pupil of Mlle. Paquier. Silver medal given by M. Paul Cambon— 
Gentleman Cadet M. Goldman Monk, Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. Silver medal given by M. Camille Barrere, French Am- 
bassador in Rome—Gentleman Cadet A. G. Glenday, Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Special competition medals--Miss C. Bagnall, 
Clapham Iligh School ; Mr. A. W. Douglas, Owen's School, Islington. 
L' Entente Cordiale (Anglo-French Society) competition for dourses de 
voyage, value £20 each—Miss M. H. Campbell, Royal Holloway 
College; Mr. E. W. Lynam, Universty College, Cork. Competition 
of L'Entente Cordiale (Anglo-French Society) for bourses de voyage, 
value £10 each—Miss M. C. Thompson, Mr. A. R. Wollrom. 

A vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor, moved by the Rev. A. Chilton, 


concluded the proceedings. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Antiquities. 

The Museums and Ruins of Rome. Two vols. With Maps, Plans, 
and Illustrations. Walther Amelung and Ileinrich Holtzinger. 
English Edition, revised by the Authors and Mrs. S. Arthur 
Strong, LLD. Duckworth & Co., 10s. net. 


Classics. 

The Theaetetus and Philebus of Plato. "Translated and explained by 
H. F. Carlill, M.A. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 
{The first of a new Classical Library under the general editorship 
of Dr. Reich. There are helpful footnotes, and English readers 
who have not Jowett will welcome the volume. ] 

The Aeneid of Virgil. With a Translation by Charles J. Billson, M.A. 
Two vols. Audward Arnold, 30s. net. 

Matriculation Selections from Latin Authors. <A. F. Watt, M.A., and 
B. J. Hayes, M.A. (Second Edition), W. B. Clive, 2s. 6d. 
Cicero: Pro Roscio Amerino. Edited by J. C. Nichol, M.A. 

Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d. 

Demosthenes against Midias. With Critical and Explanatory Notes 
and Appendix by Dr. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University. 
Cambridge University Press, 9s. 

Xenophon: Hellenica. Text by E. C. Marchant, Notes by G. E. 
Underhill. Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. net. 

Lucian: Selected Writings. Edited by Dr. F. G. Allinson. Ginn 
& Co. 6s. 6d. 


Drawing. 
Longmans’ Complete Drawing Course. Part I. With 54 Plates. By 
J. H. Morris. 5s. 
English. 
Barnaby Rudge (School Edition). With Introduction and Notes by 
A. A. Barter. A. & C. Black, 2s. 6d. 
Scott: The Abbot (School Edition). With Introduction and Notes by 
H. Corstorphine. 4. & C. Black, 2s. 
Essays and How to Write Them. A. H. Forbes, M.A.  Aa/^4 
Holland, & Co., 2s. 

How to Read English Literature. 
Routledge & Sons, 25. 6d. 
Shakespeare : King Henry IV., Part II. Edited by J. W. B. Adams, 

M.A. Horace Marshall & Son, 1s. 
De Quincey: The English Mail-Coach and Joan of Arc. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. M. H. Turk. Ginn & Co., 


Laurie Magnus, M.A. George 


IS. r 

The Child's Book of Health. Dr. A. F. Blaisdell (Revised Edition). 
Ginn c? Co., Is. 

Selections from the Writings of Benjamin Franklin. Edited by U. 
Waldo Cutler. George G. Harraf & Co., Is. 6d. net. 

Pippa Passes. Robert Browning. With an Introduction by Arthur 
Symons. William Heinemann, 6d. net. 

The Lyrical Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. With an Introduction by 
Arthur Symons. lWilttam Heinemann, 6d, net. 

Asser's Life of King Alfred. Translated from the Text of Stevenson's 
Edition by A. S. Cook. Ginn & Co., 25. 6d. 

Browning and Dogma: Seven Lectures on Browning's Attitude 
towards Dogmatic Religion, Ethel M. Naish. George Bell & 
Sons, 4s. 6d. net. 

Essays in the Making. Eustace Miles, M.A. Avsven2tons, 3s. 6d. 

Exercises for Parsing in Colour. Edith Hastings. Adward Arnold, 
Is. 6d. 

The Principles of Rhetoric. E. H. Spalding, A.B. D. C. Heath & 
Co., 3s. 6d. 

Poetic Gems: a Selection of Good Poetry for Young Readers. W. 
& R. Chambers, 1s. 

Edmund Burke: Speeches on American Taxation and Conciliation 
with America. Edited by Arthur D. Innes, M.A. Can: jridse 
University Press, 3s. 

Geography. 

Philips’ Model Atlas. 18 Relief and 20 Political Maps in colour, 

and 11 Diagrams. 6d. net. 


Handwork. 
Paper Sloyd : a Handbook for Primary Grades. Ednah Anne Rich. 
Ginn & Co., 3s. Od. » 
History. 


Summary of English History. N. L. Frazer, B. A. With Illustrations 
and Maps. A. & C. Pack, 2s. 

The Romance of Empire. Philip Gibbs. With Illustrations. Æd- 
ward Arnold, 65. 

A Book of Golden Deeds. Part II. A Selection, Edited with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and Glossary, by Helen H. Watson. Macmiiian 
& Co., ts. [Miss Charlotte Yonge’s well known selections fully 
annotated. ] 

Britain's Sea Story. B.C. §5 to A.D. 1805. Illustrated. Edited by 
E. E. Speight, B.A., and R. Morton Nance. Holder & 
Stoughton, 25. 6d. net. \ 
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Studies in Roman History. E.G. Hardy, M.A., D. Litt. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 6s. 

Inaugural Lecture on The Study of History. Charles Oman, M.A. 
Clarendon Press, 1s. net. 

The Political History of England, in twelve vols. Edited by William 
Hunt, D.Litt., and Reginald L. Poole, M.A. Vol. I. From the 
Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest. Thomas Hodgkin, 
D.C.L., Litt.D. Lonymans, 7s. 6d. net. 

History of England. In three Parts. Part I, B.C. 55-A.D. 1485. By 
George Carter. Kelfe, 2s. 

Greece, from the Coming of the IIellenes to A.D. 14. 
Shuckburgh. Fisher Unwin, 5s. 

[This volume of the ** Story of the Nations” deals mainly with 
the political, literary, and artistic achievements of the Greeks, 
touching lightly on military history. ] 

Captain John Smith. By A. G. Bradley. 
Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 

England under the Normans and Angevins, 1066-1272. 
Davis. Methuen, ros. 6d. net. 

Our Island Story: A Child’s History of England. 
With thirty coloured pictures by A. G. Forrest, 


By E. S. 


English Men of Action. 
By H. W. C. 


By H. E Marshall. 
Jack, 7s. 6d. net. 


Logic. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. Carveth Read, M.A. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Alexander Moring, 6s. [Errata 
have been corrected and an appendix of questions added. ] 


Mathematics. 

Clive’s Arithmetics for Scheme B. Edited by Dr. Wm. Briggs. 
Standards I. to III., 2d. each; Standards IV. to VII., 3d. each. 

The Theory of Determinants in the Ilistorical Order of Development 
(Second Edition). Dr. Thomas Muir, F.R.S. Macmillan & Co., 
17s. net. [The Superintendent-General of Education in Cape 
Colony traces the history of determinants from Leibnitz to 
Sylvester in two parts, general and special.] 

On the Development of Mathematical Thought during the Nineteenth 
Century. John Theodore Merz. W. Blackwood & Sons. 

Original Exercises in Plane and Solid Geometry. Levi L. Conant, 
Ph.D. American Book Company. 

Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. Edited 

J. G. Leathem, M.A., and E. T. Whittaker, M.A., F.R.S. 

No. 2.—The Integration of Functions of a Single Variable. 
G. H. Hardy, M.A. Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

Elementary Geometry, Books VI. and VII. W. M. Baker, M.A., 
and A. A, Bourne, M.A. George Bell & Sons, Is. 6d. 

Mathematical Drawing Instruments and Materials. A. G. Thornton. 
P. Marshall & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

Annals of Mathematics. Vol. VII., No. 2. Longmans, 2s. net. 

A Shilling Arithmetic—with Answers, Is 6d. S. L. Loney, M.A., 
and L. W. Grenville, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 

Lectures on the Theory of Functions of Real Variables. 
James Pierpont. Ginn & Co., 20s. net. 

À Course in Mathematical Analysis. By Edouard Goursat. Translated 
by Earle Raymond Hedrick. Ginn & Co., 16s. 
Elements of Descriptive Geometry. Dr. O. E. Randall. 

8s. 6d. 
Key to Exercises in Book-keeping down to Date. 
Effingham Wilson. 


Vol. I. 


Ginn & Co., 


Andrew Munro. 


Modern Languages. 


Wessely's French-English and English-French Dictionary. Re-written, 
improved, and greatly enlarged by Edward Latham. George 
Routledge & Sons, 3s. 

Grammaire Francaise. E. Renault. Ædwa:d Arnold, 4s. 6d. 

Graduated French Unseens. Compiled and Edited by Victor Oger. 
In 4 parts, 8d. each. Edward Arnold. 

Phonetics of the New High German Language. Arwid Johannson, 
M.A. Palmer, Howe, & Co. (Manchester), 3s. 

Marchand d’Allumettes, par A. Gennevraye. Edited by Cloudesley 
Brereton. 2s. Key to Appendices, 2s. 6d. net. Word- and 
Phrase-book, 6d. Macmillan & Co. 


Natural History. 
A Course in Vertebrate Zoology. Dr. H. S. Pratt. Ginn & Co., 7s. 
A Nature Reader for Senior Students. Edited by the Hon. Sir John 
Cockburn and E. E. Speight, B.A. Modder & Stoughton, 2s. net. 


Pedagogics. , 

Ethics. Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 1s. 

Course of Study in the Eight Grades. In 2 vols. Charles A. 
McMurry, Ph.D. 6s. 6d. net. [An attempt to lay down reasoned 
curricula for the common schools of America by a recognized 
authority.) 

New Interpretation of Herbart's Psychology and Educational 
Theory, through the Philosophy of Leibniz. Dr. John Davidson. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Ss. net. 


On Professional Education, with special reference to Medicine. Dr. 
T. C. Allbutt, F.R.S. Macmillan & Co., 2s. net. 
Das hohere Schulwesen der Staaten Europas. Dr. Ewald Horn. 
Trowilzsch & Sohn (Berlin), 6m. 
Periodical Publications. 
The Cambridge Yearbook and Directory, 1906. Swan Sonnenschein 


& Co., 5s. net. 
The Public Schools Yearbook: with a General List of Preparatory 
Schools. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 4 


Science ant Natural History. 
Experimental Electrochemistry. Dr. N. M. Hopkins. 
tions. Archibald Constable & Co., 12s. net. 
Conversations on Chemistry. Part II. W. Ostwald. Authorized 
Translation by Stuart K. Turnbull. Chapman & Hall, 8s. 6d. 


130 Illustra- 


net. 

Chemistry of the Proteids. Gustav Mann, M.D., B.Sc. Macmillan 
& Co., I5s. net. [Based on Prof. Otto Cohnheim's ‘‘ Chemie der 
Eiweisskorper," but essentially an original work. ] 

The Elements of Geology. W. H. Norton. Ginn & Co., &. 6d. 

Chemical Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative. Dr. W. Briggs and 
Dr. R. W. Stewart. IW. B. Clive. 

Our School Out-of-doors: a Nature Book for Young People. 
lion. M. C. Leigh. Z7. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 

In Field and Pasture. Maude B. Dutton. 


The 


American Book Co., 


35 cents. [A child's book prettily illustrated. ] 
The Founders of Geology. Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. (Second 
Edition). Macmillan & Co., 10s. net. (The lectures delivered 


before the Johns Hopkins University in 1896, recast and greatly 
enlarged. A fascinating chapter in the history of science.] 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Two entrance scholarships are offered for competition in Junc, 1906. 
(1) The Clift. Courtauld in arts, tenable for three years, of the value 
of £31. 10s. for the first year, and £28. 7s. for the second and third 
years. (2) The Pfeiffer in science, tenable for three years, of the 
annual value of £48. Candidates must have matriculated before 
taking up the scholarship, and must not already be students in the 
College. There is no age limit. The examinations for these scholar- 
ships begin on Wednesday, June 27, and last two days for arts and 
three days for science. Full particulars can be obtained on application 
to the Principal. Forms of entry must be returned filled up not later 
than June 12. 

Two Deccan Scholarships of the value of £22. 10s. for one year, and 
one scholarship of the value of £20 for one year are offered for the 
course of secondary training beginning in October, 1906. The scholar- 
ships will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. Applications should reach the Head of 
the Training Department not later than July 2, 1906. 


OXFORD. 


The chief event of the last month in Oxford was the death (on 
February 11) of the Rev. T. H. Grose, of Queen's College, Registrar of 
the University. He was probably quite unknown even by name to that 
mysterious entity called *‘the general public." He wrote no books 
(except that he was associated with Prof. Green in his edition of Hume) ; 
he took little part in public affairs ; he appeared on no platforms, engaged 
in no newspaper controversy, attended no congresses; yet it may be 
doubted if since Jowett’s death any loss in recent years has called forth 
more genuine and widespread regret. He gave his whole life and 
energies to the service of Oxford. The remarkable tributes which have 
appeared in the Oxford Magazine show that, besides all that is implied 
in his thirty-five years’ devotion to his college—where he was the un- 
forgetting friend of each generation—and his eighteen years' work (as 
member and Registrar) on the Hebdomadal Council, where his help in 
drafting and supporting many important statutes was often invaluable, 
he found time to give indefatigable and effective aid for many years to 
such diverse bodies as the Union Society, the Women's Education 
Association, and recently to the County Education Committee. Those 
who knew him best speak of him as a man of unbounded generosity, 
with a genius for friendship. And the extraordinary gathering at his 
funeral is well described by a colleague of over twenty years’ standing as 
' a fitting tribute to one of the kindest of hearts, the truest of friends, 
and the most unselfish of lives.” 

An interesting analysis of the results of the General Election, as it 
concerns Oxford men, has been published in the Magazine, showing 
that 210 were candidates, of whom 104 were successful (61 Liberals, 
43 Unionists). Of the candidates more than a quarter (56) were from 
Balliol and 45 from Christ Church. There are 17 Oxford men in the 
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Ministry, and 8 in the Cabinet, namely, the Lord Chancellor, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Home, Foreign, Colonial, Indian, and 
Irish Secretaries, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It may be 
added that among the new members are eleven former Presidents of the 
Union, including Mr. Bryce and Mr. Asquith ; while four Presidents 
(including Mr. Brodrick) were defeated. 

The only measure brought before the University that has attracted 
general attention and interest was a Statute promulgated on February 13 
intended to deal with what is known as the ** Summer Term difficulty." 
The dithculty is, briefly, this: that, as the ** Eights”’ races occur in the 
middle of the term, and Commemoration just alter the end, and as both 
increasingly attract visitors, practically the last half of the term is 
** a running fire of continuous galeties," which disorganizes the normal 
life and work of the University as a whole. Attention has been further 
drawn from another side to this fact, already evident enough to all 
residents and even visitors, by careful statistics of attendance at lectures, 
collected by Mr. E. J. Palmer (late Senior Proctor) from the college 
and University lecturers for the past two years. These clearly showed 
the steady decline of attendance after the beginning of the races. The 
measure ,proposed to Congregation was practically to facilitate the 
postponement of the ** Eights” by fixing the *' Schools,” z.e., the reg- 
ular summer examinations, earlier in the term. By this means the 
two festivities would be brought close together at the end, and a much 
larger part of the term would be set free from distractions. On various 
grounds, expressed and unexpressed, which it would be useless to 
enumerate, the Statute was thrown out by 139 to 76. It is, however, 
clear both from the discussion at the time and afterwards that the evil 
which it was proposed thus to remedy was not denied to be a great and 
growing one, and it is not at all likely that the matter will be left where 
it 1s. One suggestion, referred to in the debate, and further dwelt on 
in subsequent discussion, is the proposal to transfer all the examinations 
to the first weeks of the Vacation. This would, perhaps, be unpopular 
with examiners, but it would certainly keep a longer time in the term 
for regular work, and would not interfere with the present arrangement 
whereby the ‘‘ Eights ” precede the ** Schools.” 

Everybody in Oxford, and many outside Oxford, will have been glad 
to see that the nomination of Mr. Mackail for the Professorship of Poetry 
was not contested. By the absence of any competitor, Mr. Mackail 
may be said to have been unanimously elected to the post : and his first 
lecture, entitled ** The Progress of Poesy,” will be delivered on Saturday, 
March 10, at 4 p.m. We anticipate that there will be an unexampled 
incursion of Oxford ** week-enders " on that date. 

Some interest is naturally felt in the election of a University Registrar 
to succeed Mr. Grose. The Registrar has very important duties—to 
attend all meetings of Council, Congregation, and Convocation ; to 
kecp all the records thereof ; to prepare all the business for the meetings 
of the three bodies, and to draft all statutes and decrees ; to conduct all 
correspondence (under direction of the Vice-Chancellor) with public 
bodies; and to give information in answer to inquiries on matters 
relating to the University. It must be remembered too not only that 
Council alone can initiate legislation, but also that the Registrar is the 
only permanent member of Council. Thc Vice-Chancellor is elected 
for four years, the Proctors for one, and the members for three : and, 
though the latter are re-eligible, they frequently either retire or are not 
re-elected. It is obvious what powers and opportunities a strong man 
in such a position may possess. He may be not onlya centre of inform- 
ation to the constantly shifting Council, but also a channel of com- 
munication with outside bodies, and a focus of suggestion towards 
meeting the constantly new needs of the University. It is much to be 
hoped that the authorities will realize the need —never greater than it is 
to-day—to seek for a man who should combine the essential business 
talents with insight into present or imminent needs, and a wide out- 
look on the movements and developments in the field of education. 

There is an abundance of criticism at the present moment directed 
towards English higher education generally which is naturally of much 
interest to many of us in Oxford. What with ** Kappa’s” republished 
articles, Canon Barnett's discussion of our wasted resources in the 
Tribune, and the Westminster's new ** Lambda" series of papers on 
Oxford, we have plenty of material for reflection and discussion. It is 
impossible to enter on these large subjects here: but it may be said 
that, as far as can be seen at present, there is little cr none of the old 
desire in Oxford to shirk the issues or suppress suggestion or criti- 
cism, though there may be a feeling that the real difficulties in the way 
of reform are as yet not fully brought out, and that more time will be 
required before the forces and obstacles can be really estimated, the 
true lines of improvement indicated, and the best policy be formulated. 
Meanwhile, the humbler efforts at specific reform of ** Moderations ” 
(Class and Pass) are steadily proceeding. There is nothing as yet 
definitely proposed. But it may be said generally that the aims are to 
make the examinations more interesting and more educational ; and 
that there is something like an agreement on the general methods of 
change to be adopted. 

The Rev. W. Tuckwell, better known in some quarters fifteen or 
twenty years avo as *''the Radical Parson,” has been giving in the 
Magazine a serics of further extracts from what must be the most re- 
markable collection of Oxford stories now existing in memory or 


manuscript. Mr. Tuckwell was the son of a distinguished Oxford 
doctor, and his acquaintance with Oxford notabilities dates from over 
sixty years ago. In a place like Oxford there is nothing so enter- 
taining as well selected anecdotes of old-time worthies and eccentrics. 
When the series is finished they will, we hope, be collected in a volume. 

Dr. Drummond, Principal of Manchester College, has resigned ; and, 
as was generally expected, Mr. Estlin Carpenter (well known as a 
scholar and student, and editor, translator, and author of many learned 
theological works) has been appointed his successor. 

The recently appointed Delegacy for Instruction of Candidates for 
Army Commissions has issued the annual report. In the four terms 
covered by the report 53 candidates entered : 5 have been gazetted, 
3 have received probationary commissions, I died, 6 withdrew after 
registration, and 38 remain on the books of the Delegacy. Certain 
financial difficulties were at first encountered, but, by a rearrangement 
of fees, these have been adjusted. 

The deaths have occurred of the following :—Sir M. E. Grant Duff} 
Mr. G. Parker, Senior Assistant of the Bodleian; Rev. E. Frewen 
Moor (Oriel), Vicar of Ampfield. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Since I wrote my last letter the election to the Greek Chair has 
taken place. The prxlections excited a good deal 
of interest. Dr. Jackson's was an afo/ovia for his long 
devotion to Plato. Dr. Verrall, Prof. Ridgeway, 
and Dr. Headlam all lectured on Aeschylus. Dr. Verrall raised an 
interesting point—several, in fact—as to the vote or votes of Athena 
in the ** Eumenides ”: How far did,the poet wish the audience to sup- 
pose that he believed the decision of a popular tribunal authoritative in 
a question so delicate and intricate as the tragedy of Orestes? Prof. 
Ridgeway, by a route as characteristic of himself, reached the conclu- 
sion that Aeschylus has been credited with far too much Toryism ; he 
was really a Progressive alike in his social and religious opinions. Dr. 
Headlam's prelection was a revelation, which fairly astonished many of 
his hearers, of the beauty of Greek poetry. Dr. Adam took a passage 
from a dirge of Pindar, and lectured on the idea of the Divine origin 
and kinship of the human soul in Greek literature—a masterly piece of 
exposition, of great human interest. 

When all the przxlections were over, the Council of the Senate, who 
had heard them all with unflagging attention (rumour casts doubt on 
their enjoyment), met and made their election. As was expected, they 
elected Dr. Jackson. It is generally recognized that Dr. Jackson has 
served the University long and well, and that he has taught Greek long 
and well—and therein lies the one doubt as to the wisdom of his selectión. 
Ilis years of work have been long, and they lie behind him. Reference 
to the Tripos lis's in the Calendar will at once reveal his approximate 
age. He was Third Classic in the year when Jebb was Senior. Our 
Professor of Latin is over eighty years of age, and has done very little 
classical teaching for many years. Is it well that both our classical 
professors, in the present position of classical learning, should be men 
advanced in years? Of course, this is Cambridge, and the bulk of the 
teaching will remain where it always has been, in the hands of the 
college lecturers. It is an interesting coincidence that just at this time 
the University should receive a legacy, and a very considerable one, to be 
devoted to the advancement of classical learning. 

The change in our representation in Parliament, at which I hinted in 
my last letter, is not to be. The ** greatness,” which, 
rumour said, might be “thrust upon us," is going 
elsewhere. Scandal says a 1,500 majority was not 
safe, but rumour replies that that is absurd, and that there was another 
rcason, probably valid. 

Dr. Perowne, long Master of Corpus, has died, and an eloquent 
obituary notice has appeared in the Reuze from the 
pen of Mr. C. W. Moule, brother of the Bishop of 
Durham. The undergraduates of the college did a 
rather curious thing in organizing a p/ébisc7te to determine whom they 
would like as the new Master. It is a remarkable fact, however, that 
their choice anticipated that of the Fellows, and fell on Colonel Cald- 
well. Colonel Caldwell is perhaps the first Master of colonial birth 
and training whom Cambridge has had ; for he was born in Barbados, 
and educated in a small Canadian college in Winnipeg. 

Another Canadian college, Bishop's College, Lennoxville, is con- 
tributing a Hulsean Lecturer to us in the person of the Rev. J. P. 
Whitney, once its principal. 

We are being well lectured this term. Dr. Inge is giving a course on 
Religion, which is being well attezded by men of 
various types of thought, and Dr. Savage a course 
on ** Pastoral Theology." Mr. Hogarth lectured, on 
February 20, on ** Gcographical Conditions affecting Population in the 
East Mediterranean Lands." Dr. Haddon has lectured on an anthro- 
pological subject. (By the way, he is making an interesting collection 
of the native children's toys of all the world.) M. Bérard is coming 
over from Paris to lecture the Classical Society (in French) on ** Les 
Origines de Odyssée.” 


The 
Greek Chair. 


Parliament. 


Corpus. 


Lectures. 
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MANCHESTER. 


At the monthly meeting of the Manchester Education Committee 
held on February 19 a practically unanimous vote 
was given in favour of the renewal of the grants in 
aid to various institutions engaged in the work of 
secondary education. A resolution calling for an increased grant from 
Government was defeated, as ill-timed at the present moment. The 
grants in aid referred te above amount, in the aggregate, to £5,870, 
and include £4,000 to the University and £600 to the Grammar School. 
It was pointed out that the work done by the University in the training 
of elementary teachers was beyond what was done in that way by any 
other provincial college. In supporting the vote for the Grammar 
School, the Dean of Manchester, who was recently appointed Chairman 
of the Governors, stated that he did not think the Manchester Grammar 
School ever stood higher in its long history than under its present dis- 
tinguished High Master. The school was rising in numbers, and he 
thought the citizens of Manchester would not be long in discovering 
what a distinguished High Master they had in Mr. Paton. The 
unanimity of the Committee in renewing the secondary education 
grants in aid has since been warmly commended in the public press. 
By the adoption of the slip system in place of duplicate registers the 
Committee hope to improve the attendance at the elementary schools. 

The proposals to erect two colleges for the training of teachers have 
both fallen through for the present. The Committee are at present 
spending about £530,000 on education, of which £230,000 comes from 
the Government. 

The question of taking over the Whalley Range High School for 

Girls has been deferred till the education proposals of the Government 
are made known. 
_ The Commtttee are considering the details of a scheme of instruction 
in motor car driving. On the recommendations of the Inspectors a 
number of alterations are being made in the equipment of the Municipal 
Secondary School. The minimum salaries have been raised in the case 
of both men and women teachers in the elementary schools. 


During February a series of conferences on Art Teaching in Schools 
has been arranged on successive Saturday mornings. 


Education 
uommitteo. 


erpel the AN exhibition of illustrative material, and of work 
University. done in a number of local schools formed an in- 


teresting feature of the conferences, which were 
addressed by the Head of the Municipal School of Art, by Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall, and by Miss Barbara Foxley, M.A. On Saturday mornings 
12 March Mr. Paton will speak upon ** Problems in the Teaching and 
Training of Older Scholars.” 


Prof. Young has been appointed Pro-Vice-Chancellor. Dr. C. H. 
Lees, Assistant Director of the Physics Laboratory 
and Lecturer in Physics, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Physics at the East London College. 
Dr. J. Walker Hall, Lecturer and Demonstrator in Pathology, has 
been appointed Pathologist and Director of the Clinical Laboratories 
at the Royal Infirmary, Bristol. Mr. Wm. Mair, M.A., M.B., B.Sc., 
has been appointed Demonstrator in Pathology. Other appointments 
notified are those of Mr, J. Cameron, D.Sc., M.D., and Mr. C. M. 
Craig, M.B., Ch.B., as Demonstrators in Anatomy; Mr. Gilbert 
Norwood as Senior Assistant Lecturer in Classics ; Dr. F. W. Gamble 
as Assistant Director of the Zoological Laboratories ; and Prof. Findlay 
as representative of the University on the General Organizing Com- 
mittee of the second International Congress on School Hygiene. This 
Congress is to meet 1a London in August, 1507. 


The University Classical Society has given a successful costume per- 
A Play of formance of scenes from the ** Rudens” of Plautus. 
Plautus. The audience were supplied with programmes con- 

taining the Latin text and an excellent translation 
by members of the Society. 


On February 6 the annual meeting of former students of Girton and 
Newnham was held in Manchester. The guests of 


Appointments. 


Girto : : : 
and Newnham the evening were Miss B. A. Clough and Mrs. 
Students, Bidder, and Miss C. Herford presided. A silent 


c toast was drunk to the memory of Mrs. C. P. 
2n. and reference was made to the success of her exertions in favour 
9: the admission of women to the University of Manchester. 


At the Manchester High School for Girls special addresses have been 
Girls! delivered by Miss Hilda Oakeley, M.A., Warden 
High Sohools. of the Women's Hall of Residence, and by Mr. 
T Charles Rowley. 
Y he Pendleton High School for Girls is now quite full, the number 
eng over one hundred and fifty. 


At the meeting of the Froebel and Child-Study Association, held 
School on February 12, when Miss C. Herford and Mr. 
Games, S. W. Meek spoke on the subject of *'School 

scheme of educati Games," it was unanimously resolved that '*no 
dol M E for boys and girls can be satisfactory which does 
Mr. P € adequate provision for all to take part in organized games. 

: taton, who presided, spoke strongly in favour of the motion. 


Among recent honours that have fallen to Old Boys of the Grammar 
School may be mentioned the appointment of Mr. 
E. T. Whittaker, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, to be 
Astronomer-Royal for Ireland, in succession to Sir Robert Ball. Mr. 
Whittaker was Second Wrangler and First Smith's Prizeman of his 
year, and Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society. The Governors 
of the School have decided to reserve a number of free places at the 
School for the sons of members of Loth the tutorial and the clerical 
staff of the School. 

The result of a recent decision on the part of the Salford Libraries 
Authorities to remove the restriction as to age limit 
has resulted in an addition to the number of new 
readers under fourteen of no less than 1,739. 

The meeting of the Lancashire Education Committee was largely 

Rise occupied with questions of finance. Sir Henry 
in Salaries. Hibbert, who presided, reported that the cost of 
teachers’ salaries had increased from £335,000 to 
£366,500. The estimates were adopted. 


The 
Grammar School. 


Public 
Libraries. 


WALES. 


The recent Conference on Training held at Shrewsbury was evidently 
in the mood to effect, if possible, a ‘‘root and 
branch " reform of the pupil-teacher system, and 
so, with great unanimity, several resolutions of a 
somewhat revolutionary nature and of considerable scope were adopted. 
The experience gained by the Local Authorities in the administration 
of the Education Acts of 1902-3 has evidently convinced them that the 
present methods of training pupil-teachers are radically wrong in prin- 
ciple and that the system, as a whole, is of a ** makeshift”? character. 
At the outset it was clear that there was a fairly unanimoys opinion 
that the total abolition of the system at an early date is desirable in the 
best interests of the school and of the teachers themselves. Recog- 
nizing, however, that some time must elapse before this can be effected, 
the Conference proceeded to define some of the modifications in the 
Regulations of the Board of Education which it considered necessary. 
The half-time system was described as thoroughly unsatisfactory, being 
both wasteful and futile. It involved a serious dislocation of the 
secondary-school time-table without conferring a proportionate benefit 
on the pupil-teachers themselves. There appears to be no doubt that 
the Conference, as a whole, inclined strongly to the view that pupil- 
teachers should be recruited mainly from those who had received a 
thorough secondary training, and that their professional training must 
be completely separated from their literary training. 

In Cardiganshire an attempt is being made to induce the Board of 
Education to accept a scheme based on the above principles, but so far 
without success. Now, in order to bring about these reforms, it is 
evident that Local Authorities must be prepared to spend considerably 
more money on education—especially in the rural districts—or the 
supply of teachers must fall lamentably short of the demand. Greater 
financial inducements must be provided. As, however, the education 
rate in many districts is as high as circumstances warrant, the Confer- 
ence resolved to ask the Treasury for an increased grant to the Local 
Authorities for the purposes of training. It is not likely, however, that 
Wales will receive any preferential treatment in this respect. Another 
resolution in favour of the proposed Welsh National Council of Educa- 
tion was carried unanimously, though the feeling was fairly general 
that the clauses dealing with finance and representation required careful 
reconsideration. There is no doubt that in their present form they are 
very unsatisfactory and unworkable. 


The three University colleges of the University of Wales intend to 
make an application to the Chancellor of the 


Conference on 
Training. 


e Darordly Exchequer for an increase in the Treasury grants. 
Colleges. A joint committee, representing the three institu- 


tions, proposes te lay before the Welsh Parliament- 
ary party a full statement of the reasons why the present grant of 
£4,000 per annum should be substantially increased. Among other 
reasons it is pointed out that the three Welsh colleges did not participate 
in the additional grant of £100,000 paid to English University colleges 
during the past three years, and that, in spite of the growth of the 
colleges, and the consequent increase in expenditure, there has been no 
addition to the grant originally fixed, viz., £4,000 per annum. With 
the present number of students (1,400), and the low fee of Zio per 
annum, the colleges find much difficulty in meeting the necessary 
expenditure ; so that their future development must depend very largely 
upon the success of this application to the Treasury. 

Lord Kenyon, the President of the University College of North 
Wales, has announced that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has pro- 
vided in the next Estimates for a sum of £20,000 towards the building 
fund. As, however, another £140,000 is required before the buildings 
can be completed, there still remains for the wealthy magnates of North 
Wales a grand chance of proving the reality of their interest in educa- 
tional progress. The middle classes and the artisans appear to be con- 
tributing towards the fund on a fairly liberal scale. 
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A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian has been dealing out 
some rather severe criticism on the present regula- 
tions of the C.W.B. for the award of its Honours 
Certificate. And many head masters will, un- 
doubtedly, agree with his main conclusions that the work is much too 
specialized in character to suit the requirements of the majority of our 
schools. They contend that a certificate on a wider basis will be of 
much greater value to the pupils, and, moreover, that it is not a sound 
educational principle for any examining body to encourage by its exam- 
inations, even at the highest stages, the study of not more than two 
subjects. It is true that the Board has succeeded in maintaining a very 
high standard in its Honours Certificates—a standard which is distinctly 
higher than that required for the Inter. Arts or Science of the Univer- 
sity —but yet there is room for doubt whether the pupils would not have 
derived far more benefit from the systeinatic and thorough study of more 
subjects, say three or four. 

The present regulations suit to perfection those boys who are pre- 
paring for scholarships at the older Universities, and for this reason 
some schools are disinclined to interfere with them. The great 
majority, however, of the hundred and fifty boys and girls who gain 
these certificates proceed to the provincial colleges, where high special- 
ization—at all events at the beginning of their career—does not pay. 
Some modification of the present regulations appears to be inevitable— 
though the C. W. B. must exercise great care before it sanctions any 
change, as the award of County Exhibitions is made on the result of the 
Certificate Examination. 

The last Court of Governors seems to have spent some time in dis- 

cussing the desirability of altering the Charter, so as 
College. to allow assistant masters and mistresses to be 
represented. It is doubtful whether there is a very 
keen desire on the part of the masters or mistresses for such representa- 
tion, as te chief functions of the Court appear to consist of passing 
votes of congratulattion and selecting representatives on public bodies, 
&c. The Council absorbs practically all the power, while the Court is 
restricted to registering its decrees. 

Principal Griffiths made an exceilent speech at the Monmouthsbire 
and South Wales Colliery Examiners’ Association, on behalf of a Welsh 
school of mining. He secured the unanimous support of all present to 
his scheme for the establishment of a strong mining department at the 
College. It is certainly a grave defect in our system that such a school 
is not already in existence. 

Mr, J. G. Davies (Neath), Miss Dobell (Pontypool), and Mr. Rhys 
Morgan (Pontypridd) were elected to represent the 
Head Masters of the Intermediate Schools on the 
Court of the University. The present method of 
election adopted by the University is very un- 
satisfactory, and very few head masters appear to take any interest in it. 
Candidates are sometimes elected when only some half-a-dozen votes 
are recorded in their favour ; so that some more rational method should 
assuredly be devised. . 

Mr. J. S. O. Tombs, M.A., Head Master of Haverfordwest Gram- 
mar School, has resgned his post on his appoint- 
ment tc a mastership at Durham School. Haver- 
fordwest is one of the few old schools that were 
brought under the jurisdiction of the Central Welsh Board by the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 1899. The somewhat extra- 
ordinary condition inserted in the advertisement for the new Head 
Master, that none but graduates of Oxford and Cambridge need apply, 
is evidently due to the desire of the Governors to maintain, as far as 
possible, its ancient traditions. 

The University College of North Wales, Bangor, is one of the threc 
colleges where the Surveyors’ Institution Scholarships can be held. 
'The holders of these scholarships, which are of the annual value of 
£50, must take their degree on the Agricultural side. 


Honours Certificato 
of the O. W.B. 


Representation 
on the 
University Oourt. 


Post Vacant. 


SCOTLAND. 

The draft Regulations for the Training of Teachers, which were sub- 
mitted by the Education Department to the new Provincial Councils 
some montlis ago, and which were at first regarded as private and con- 
fidential, were made public by the Department on February 2, and they 
have since been subjected to a considerable amount of criticism from 
School Boards and associations of teachers. Much of the criticism un- 
fortunately has been hasty and ill-informed ; but the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Provincial Committees have recently published the results of 
their careful examination of the regulations, and the careless critics are 
now less prominent. The chief point of controversy is the proposed 
abolition of the pupil-teacher, whose place is to be taken by the '*junior 
student," z.¢., a boy or girl who intends to become a teacher, and who 
is aided by allowances to take a course of secondary school instruction 
in preparation for the Intermediate or the Leaving Certificate. The 
junior student is still to have a limited amount of guidance and practice 
in teaching, but is not to be employed as a member of the school staft. 
'The junior student is to be mainly a pupil—the purpose of any teaching 
he does is merely that his capacity for becoming a teacher may be tested. 
The examinations for entrance to the training colleges are to be abolished, 


their place being taken by the Intermediate and Leaving Certificate 
Examinations. 

The inevitable outcry that the new system will mean an increase of 
rates in order to provide certificated teachers for the work at present 
done by pupil-teachers has been met by the official announcement that 
* out of a total of 2,882 schools under the management of School 
Boards, there are at present only 176 in which the staff would be inad- 
equate if pupil-teachers were not reckoned.” The regulations, in short, 
recognize the existing state of things, and the change they make will 
consist mainly in liberating the pupil-teacher from serious over-work, 
which hinders his mental and physical growth, and from the evil effects 
of beginning to teach at too early an age. It was contended by some of 
the hasty critics that the new regulations would put the children of 
working-class parents at a disadvantage ; but this also has been shown 
by the Department to be erroneous. 

In other respects the regulations shculd ensure a considerable advance 
in the status and attainments of teachers. Practically all the side-doors 
into the profes:ion are to be closed. The ex-pupil-teacher goes with 
the pupil-teacher. Provision is also made for the training and certifica- 
tion of secondary teachers and of teachers of special subjects, such as art, 
agriculture, commerce, domestic economy, physical training, manual 
work, &e. Itis proposed that secondary teachers shall, as a rule, be 
Honours graduates in the special subjects for which they are certificated ; 
but the regulations on this matter have at present been withdrawn by 
the Department in order that they may be recast. As to the requite- 
ment of an Honours degree, there is a good deal of difference of opinion, 
and there ìs a general tzeling that part, at least, of the work of second- 
ary education may safely be entrusted to a qualified ordinary gra-uate. 
But discussion on this point has been deferred until the recast regula- 
tions of the Department have been published. The Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Provincial Committees have made various suggestions for 
amendment of the regulations in matters of detail, but the result of their 
deliberations has been, on the whole, the approval of the Departments 
proposals as forming an admirably constructed system, which gives 
promise of a wise and salutary revolution in the education of Scottish 
teachers. 


[We regret that our Irish news reached.us too late for publication, and 
part of Scotiand had to be held over.] 


SCHOOLS. "T 

BEDFORD GRAMMAR ScHooL.—H. V. Hoey gained an exhibition 
at Hertford College, Oxford, and was subsequently elected to a John 
Watson Scholarship at Brasenose College. C. H. Bristow has won an 
open scholarship at Christ College, Cambridge. He was also offered 
an exhibition at Wadham College, Oxford. In the examination for 
entrance into Sandhurst the following were successful :—H. om 
Moberly, D. A. Davison, W. D. Vyvyan, L. V. S. Blacker, R. Carter. 
At the same time S. Atkinson, E. G. Anderson, P. L. Beaver, candi- 
dates for Woolwich, qualified for Sandhurst, but declined to accept 
appointment. In the ** Schools of the Empire” Shooting Match our 
representatives came out third on the list. Of the eighty-two schools 
which took part in th» competition twenty belong to South Africa, 
eight to New Zealand, one to Canada, nine to Australia, and forty-four 
to Great Britain. Our Debating Society has declined to assert “that 
too much importance is attached to athletics at the present day M 
England," but thinks *' that the present system of free education pro- 
vided by the Government is detrimental to the best interests of the 
country." 

EroN CoLLEGE.—In the autumn examinations at Oxford Butler 
secured an Al] Souls Fellowship and Swithinbank a Craven Scholar 
ship; at Balliol Shaw-Stewart gained a classical scholarship — thus 
securing for Eton a scholarship at Balliol for the fourth successive 
year—lÍuxley a Science Scholarship, and the Hon. C. A. Lister and 
Litfan exhibitions respectively in classics and history. Other successes 
included a science scholarship at Trinity, a classical scholarship at 
University, and a history demyship at Magdalen, At Cambridge 
Selwyn won the Porson Prize and Hell Scholarship, and Schofield 
the Powis Medal; at King’s Richmond obtained a fellowship, and 
Bland and Mozley classical scholarships; at Trinity Carter gained 4 
mathematical exhibition. Eton has lost the last of its Dames in Mis 
Evans. Her house had been in the hands of her family since 1839, an 
Miss Evans had administered it since 1871. The house was the mos! 
famous at Eton, and of the Old Boys no less than five were at one time 
in Mr. Balfour's Administration, and eighty-two served in the South 
African War. Mr. Ramsay will succeed to the building, and Mr. M. D. 
Hill wil] take most of the boys now belonging to the house. Mr. 
Carrington has succeeded Mr. Butler as a classical master. — , 

PoxtsmoutH llicH ScHoor. — Eva Wallace has obtained the 
Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. We have this term 
welcomed Miss Steele, M.A., who has been appointed Head Mistre? 
in the place of Miss Adamson, who resigned last term. The pn 


distribution, which was postponed until the arrival of Miss Steele, took 
place at the Portsmouth Town Hall on Friday, February ne Mr 


prizes were distributed by Lady Settle, and the chairman W 
Tatton, a member of the Courcil. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS. BACHELOR OF ARTS. 
PASS EXAMINATION. PASS EXAMINATION -Ceatinsed. 


LATIN.— Virgil, Aeneid I-III. Edd. PAPILLON ITALIAN.— Primer of Italian Literature. By F. J. 
and HAIGH. 2s. SNELL. 3s. 6d. 
GREEK.—Plato, Crito. Ed. ST. GEORGE Stock. 2s. ; PHILOSOPHY. — Plato's Republic. Trans. B. 


Sophocles, Antigone. Ed. CAMPBELL JowrrT. 12s. 6d. 
and ABBOTT. Zs. SANSKRIT.— Nalopakhyánam. By Sir M. MONIER- 


ENGLISH. — Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury WILLIAMS. 15s. 


Tales. Ed. W. W. SKEAT. ls. HONOURS EXAMINATION. 


Langland, Piers the Plowman. Ed. | CLASSICS.—Caesar, De Bello Gallico I-VIL By 


W. W. SKEAT. 4s. 6d. ST. GEORGE STockK. 2 Vols. Vol. I, 


—— — — 


———— M —— — ———Ó— — —— 


Sh akespeare. Ed. CLARK and Introduction, 5s. Vol. II. Textand Notes, 6s. 
Waicut. King Lear, Tempest. 1s. 6d. | ENGLISH.— Specimens of English Literature. 
Mi each. a Part I. Ed. R. MORRIS. 9s. 
ilton, Areopagitica. Ed. J. W. Anglo-Saxon Reader. By H. SWEET. 
d HALES. 3s. 9s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. Uhar, Prologue, Nonne Prestes esses Tale, 4s. Gd. Pardoneres Tale, 
Tale, &c. Edd. Morris and SKEAT. 2s. 6d. &c., 4s. 6d. 


Langland, Piers the Plowman. 4s. oa. Spenser, Faery Queene. Book II. 


Shakes eare Kin Lear Tem est. Edd. KITCHIN and MAYHEW. 2s. 6d. 
Is. a cache £ i p Shakespeare, Henry IV. Part I. os 


Addison, Selections from Spectator. Marlowe, Edward II. Ed. O. W. 


Ed. T. ARNOLD. 4s. 6d. TANCOCK. 2s. and 3s. 

GERMAN.— Goethe. Ed.C. A. Bucuukiw.. Egmont, Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity. Book I. 
3s. Hermann und Dorothea (with an Ed. R. W. CHURCH. 2s. 
Hitrodnenom by GOWARDUDOMDENI dS Milton, Paradise Regained. kd. R.C. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS. PL. ibis aie f o 
PASS EXAMINATION. Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, Absolom 


LATIN.—Virgil, Bucolics and  Georgics. Edd. and Achitophel. Edd. Curistie and 


FIRTH. 3s. 6d. 
PAPILLON and HAIGH. 2s. 6d. 


Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress. Ea. 


ONOURS EXAMINATION. , Chaucer. Ed. W. W. Skrar. Prior- 
| 
| 


Caesar, De Bello Gallico I-VII. 2 Vols. VENABLES and PEACOCK. 3s. 6d. 
By ST. G ;E Srock. Vol. I. Introduction. i 
PA Vol. I. Text cad Nos 6s. pe uoa. Selected Poems sa, 
Cicero, Epistulae ad Atticum. Ed. L. C. e M S 
GRE hd In Two Parts. 4s. and 4s. 6d. each. Wordsworth. ots Ed. T. 
EK.— Herodotus, V and Vl. Ed. SUBDOTT Os. _Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age. "World's 
Sophocles, Philoctetes. Edd. CAMPBELL Classics." 1s. net. 
and ABBOTT. 2s. Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. «World's 
ENGLISH.—Alfred's Orosius. Ed. H. SWEET. 2s. Classics." 1s. net. : 
Anglo-Saxon Reader. By H. SWEET. Tennyson, 1833-1863. From 2s. 
9s. 6d. Browning, 1833-1863. From 2s 
Keats Hyperion. Ed. W. S. ARNOLD. ij ids 
» HYP t ; FRENCH. —Short History of French Literature. 
Wordsworth. Complete. Ed. T voe DS. HOS 


GERMAN.— Scherer's History of German Liter- 


ature. Trans. F. C. CoNvbBEARE. 2 Vols. 


HUTCHINSON. From 2s. 


Tennyson, 1833-1863. From 2s. 105: Gd each: 
Classics.’’ Is. net. Ed. ds À. BUCHHEIM. 4s. 6d. 


GERMAN.— Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm. Ed. 


C. A. BUCHHEIM. 3s. 6d. 


Heine, Harzreise. Same Editor. 2s. 6d 
| 2: e © *"7*"| Manu. Trans GEORG BUHLER. * Sacred Books of 
Goethe, Hermann und Dorothea. 3s. the East," Vol. XXV. £1. Is. con 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age. " World's Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit. 
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RuGpy ScHoor. —R. L. G. Butler, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
has this term taken the place of the Rev. F. S. S. Williams, who left 
at Christmas on his appointment to the Head Mastership of Eastbourne 
College. It was resolved last term that all boys entering the school 
after the summer of 1905 should undergo a training in military drill 
and rifle shooting. A scheme was accordingly drawn up by Mr. 
Hawkesworth, the energetic captain of the Rifle Corps, which is now 
in full operation. Besides past and present officers of the Rifle Corps, 
several other members of the staff have volunteered their assistance. 
The results at present are most satisfactory. AS an encouragement we 
were honoured by a visit from Lord Roberts on the 16th inst., who not 
only reviewed the Corps, but delivered an address to the whole school 
on the necessity of military training—an address which was received 
with unbounded enthusiasm by all who heard it. 


STEPNEY AND Bow FOUNDATION, CoBORN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Bow, E. —At the Cambridge University Local Examination, K. Jacobs 
passed in Senior Honours, First Class, with distinction in French. 
There were two Second and four Third Classes and nine Passes. In 
the Junior there were two Second Classes and ten Passes. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.-—The following honours have been gained 
since the last list was printed in our columns:—W. R. S. Hunt, 
Queen's College, Oxford, Second Class Liz. Hum. ; H. J. W. Tillyard, 
British School of Arch:vology, research studentship; A. E. Kitchin, 
open classical exhibition, St. John's College, Oxford, £60; R. C. De 
Morgan, open classical scholarship, St. John's College, Oxford, £80 ; 
E. Sharpe, mathematical scholarship (Rustat), Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, £40; J. W. Dew, open natural science scholarship, Clare 
College, Cambridge, £40; F. W. Watkyn-Thomas, open natural 
science exhibition, Trinity College, Cambridge, £40; A. M. Zamora, 
open natural science exhibition, Christ's College, Càmbridge, £4.30; 
A. M. Pearkes, open modern languages exhibition, Caius College, 
Cambridge, £30; H. S. Bigg-Wither, open natural science exhibition, 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; A. E. H. Killick, Woolwich 
Entrance Examination; R. A. Poland, Sandhurst Entrance Examina- 
tion; M. B. Fisher, British Institute Art Scholarship. During the 
football season all the matches against schools have been won. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—The Débating Society refused to welcome 
-the recent decision of the constituencies by 45 to 7, and approved of 
closer relations with France by 19 to 5. We have to deplore the death 
of Mr. E. H. Buckland, after a long illness borne with great patience 


and fortitude. He died on February 10. Mr. G. H. Blese succeeds 
to his house. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Prizes for Translation from Claudian are awarded— 
Verse, to “C. 5.,? Prose, to “ Phosphor”; for Translation from 
Gruppe — Verse, to “ Fidelio,” Prose, to “ Martine.” ` 

The Winner of the Translation Prize for January is Miss 
Agnes H. Stephenson, 83 St. George's Square, S.W. 


Ii Koma die, nec adhuc ostenditur auctor, 
l'^ renuit venisse ducem laetisque Quirites 

View ibis auspicium certi plausere triumphi, 
Muriti Stlichone suo. Quis gaudia vero 
Principis amplexus alacres, quis disserat aulae ? 
Pulveris ambiguam nubem speculamur ab altis 
Turribus incerti, socios apportet an hostes 

Ille globus: mentem suspensa silentia librant. 
Donec pulvereo sub turbine sideris instar 
Emicuit Stilichonis apex et cognita fulsit 
Canities, Gavisa repens per moenia clamor 
Tollitur, ** Ipse venit!" Portas secura per omnes 
Turba salutatis effunditur obvia signis. 

Non iam dilectus miseri, nec, falce per agros 
Deposita, iaculum vibians ignobile messor ; 
Nec temptat clipeum proiectis sumere rastris, 
Bellona ridente Ceres humilisque novorum 
Seditio clamosa ducum : sed vera iuventus, 
Verus ductor adest, et vivida Martis imago. 


By 4t C. S." 
And oa that day, though none may say from whence the rumour 
spread, 
In Rome rang out a joyous shout that he had come, their head— 
With blithesome voice, Quirinus’ sons their triumph's presage claim, 
For still they know their sure defence in Stilicho's proud name. 


Ah ! who may tell the greetings glad among the courtly band, 

And swift embraces of their lord while hand was clasped in hand? 

Spied from a lofty tower afar a cloud of dust arose, 

Still as we gazed the doubt was there: ** Which veils it —friends or 
foes?” 

Each tongue was still, for each man’s mind was we'ghing hopes and 
fears, 

When, issuing like a star amid the whirling mist, appears 

The helm of Stilicho and locks whose snow proclaimed his years. 

Along the walls they cry; ''He comes!" and through the gates 
amain 

The host to meet, the flags to greet, pours forth an eager train : 

No scanty gathering this, not here with sickle cast aside 

A reaper crowd with useless spear hath joined the martial tide, 

Nor here the rustic from his plough assumes the unwonted shield, 

A laughing-stock for War's proud (ueen— drift of the harvest ficld ; 

No shout of `prentice chief or din ot clamorous peasant strife, 

But heart of youth, and leader true, and war's majestic life. 


By the Prize EDITOR. 
That very day through Rome (who brought the news 
None knows) a rumour ran: ** The General comes !” 
And, with a shout of glad acclaim, all Rome 
Welcomed the sign of victory assured, 
Strong in the strength of their own Stilicho. 
How prince and courtiers, wildly jubilant, 
Fell on each other’s necks what tongue can tell ? 
We from the ramparts watched the cloud of dust? 
Doubting its import—was it friend or foe, 
This serried troop? We held our breath in poise, 
Till from the dark tornado, like a star, 
Shone out the crest and then the good grey head 
Of Stilicho. All knew it and upraised 
A universal shout: ** Fle comes, he comes !” 
Straight through the city gates, their terrors past, 
To meet and greet the standards, streamed the crowd. 
No wretched conscripts these, or rustics furced 
To drop the scythe and trail a bloodless pike; 
Nor does the (Jueen of Cornfields leave her share 
To don a buckler, while Bellona jeers ; 
No ragged regiment clamorous to proclaim 
The last pretender: here are warriors true 
As is their chief, a true-born son of Mars. 


We classify the verse translations of Claudian as follows :— 

First Class. —E.11.O., Senex, C.S., Yew, L'icarg. 

Second Class.—Stilicho, Bluebell, Otac, Iudex, E.S.B., Nephest, 
H.M.W. 

Third Class. —K.O. T., Dido, Jaculum, Dionyma, II. W.F., Ilex. 

Fourth Class, —Claudus, R.A., Caius, V.T., Mona, North London, 
Valentia, Io. 


The Claudian presented some difficulties of interpretation, and, how- 
ever well rendered, it is impossible to conceal the fact that the true 
poetic touch of the opening lines tails off into somewhat forced rhetoric. 
In the fifth line we should prefer to transpose the comma from a/acres 
to Principis. Honorius exults; the courtiers fall into each other's 
arms. fex must mean either ** helmet? or ‘‘crest,” not '* head.” 
It is strange that no one adopted or referred to Tennyson’s imitation, 
*! the good grey head which all men knew." Sadufat7s: the tense is 
irregular, but there is no need to emend ; they go to meet tlie standards 
and have greeted them. Zynobile is prolepiic: it will shed no blood 
in the hands of these conscript rustics. H/vmi/is is awkwardly tacked 
on to Ceres: these are neither an awkward squad of agriculturists nor 
base-born mutineers. We incline to connect clamosa with ducum: 
“ clamouring for new leaders of revolution” ; but we can give no par- 
allel use. Martis imago probably refers to the whole scene, not to 
Stilicho alone. 

Next to the prize winner came “Yew,” 


“E. H. O.,” ‘Senex, 
“ Eicarg." There were 78 prose versions. 


Es weicht die Nacht und überm Hügel 
Glimmt roter Schein am Himmelssaum, 
Noch birgt der Vogel untérm Flügel 

Sein tráumend Haupt im weichen Flaum. 


Nur leise schallen helie Stimmen, 

Die bald verhallen überm See, 

Im Kloster seh’ ich Kerzen glimmen, 

Und Nonnen gehn durch zarten Schnee. 

Ein stiller Zug von wenig Schwestern : 

Es stirbt das Nonnenkloster aus ; 

Davon verschied die jüngste gestern, 

Man senkt sie in des Grabes Haus. 
(Continued on page 202.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED. W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., desire to call the 


Pp. 850 + xx, Demy 8vo. Price 168 | attention of Managers and Teachers to their Diagrams, 
ud Maps, and Atlases for Schools and Colleges. 


| Diagrams on Botany, Chemistry, Astronomy, Physiology, Zoo- 

, logy, &c. Size50'" x 42", thoroughly accurate, beautifully printed 

' | in permanent colours, and strongly mounted on cloth and rollers 
and varnished. Price 12s. each. 

Maps of Classica], Political, and Physical Geography, thor- 


| oughly up-to-date and giving all information available. Colours 
| warranted not to fade. Strongly mounted on cloth and rollers 
and varnished. 


72" x63” 10 Maps at 21s. each, 


| 50 "x42" 70 Maps at 12s. each. 
! 34" x28" 20 Maps at Os. each. 
a Free hand-book with all Maps and Diagrams. 
WITH SPECIAL SECTIONS 


ON THE ATLASES FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 
COLONIES AND THE UNITED STATES | COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 47 Full Coloured Maps, 


size 123" x 10”, with Index, bound in Art Vellum, 5s. net. 


OF AMERICA. | CLASS ROOM (Classical, Physical, and Political). 
i 48 Coloured Maps, with Index and Notes, 123" x 10", bound in 
bY | Art Vellum, 5s. net. 
WORLD WIDE (Political). 128 Coloured Maps, Index to 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., i 67,000 places and Notes by Dr. J. Scorr KELTIE, R.G.S. 
M A: B SC F C S F R A S Size 124" x 10", bound in Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
. *y . .3 e . .3 . . . . i 


| Complet te Cartoni on application. 


Lonpon: STEVENS & HAYNES, . 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd, 
13 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, W.C. 7 Paternoster Square, London, E.C., and Edina Works, Edinburgh. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


The Largest Stock in London of | 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
BOOKS FOR ALL BXAMINATIONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 


KEYS AND PAANS A TOND BOOKS BOUGHT. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


l04 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand.) 
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Darauf ein still Gebet der Frauen, 

Doch keine heisse Trane rinnt, 

Kein Schluchzen tónt und ist zu schauen 
Kein trostberaubter Mann, kein Kind. 


Es fallen leichte Flocken nieder, 

Und nichts ist von dem Grab zu sehn, 
Und weit und breit ist Stille wieder, 
Und Tag wird's als ob nichts geschehn. 


By "GEB DC* 
A FUNERAL. 
Night’s near its ending. O'er yon hill 
The sky's low verge grows faintly red ; 
But ‘neath a downy pinion still 
Nestles in dreams the wild bird’s head. 


Yet, hark, a requiem sweet and clear, 
Sighing and dying o’er the lake ! 

Lights glimmer dim in cloisters near, 
Nuns through the snow a pathway make. 


An Order lapsing to decay 

Those few hushed Sisters yonder show : 
Yestreen their youngest passed away, 

And now in earth they lay her low. 


In silent prayer they bow the head, 

Not theirs are tears or sobbings wild : 
Refusing to be comforted, 

No widower kneels there, wails no child. 


No more I see the dark grave-side, 

So thick, so fast, descend the flakes : 
The silence deepens far and wide ; 

Day, as if nought had happened, breaks. 


By ** FIDELIO.” 
Night's darkness pales, and, rosy gleaming, 
Dawn peeps above yon distant hill ; 
Each little bird, with head yet dreaming 
Beneath its wing, is silent still. 


THE TEACHING 


„m The follo new aids exactly meet the requirements of 
. Globes of a suitable size for class demonstration, diagrams, r 
Board of Education, 1905. 


PHILIPS' NATURE SERIES OF 


RELIEF MODELS, 


ILLUSTRATING GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS. 


' A New and Portable Series, carefully contoured and painted to represent Nature 
as closely as possible. The Models graphically illustrate the various aspects and 


A silv'ry chant, erewhile ascending, 
Sinks on the water, faint and low ; 

The convent tapers light are lending 
Where nuns move o'er the drifted snow. 


A silent train, of ’minished number 
(The convent life ebbs slow away), 
They lay there, in her deep last slumber, 
Their youngest, Death took yesterday. 


In silent prayer their heads are bending ; 
But no hot tears are falling there : 

No orphan's cry the air is rending ; 
No husband sobs in deep despair. 

Fresh snow, the grave's lone site effacing, 
Falls soft, ’mid silence far and near ; 

Day breaks, the long night's gloom replacing, 
Nor recks of aught Night witnessed here. 


—————  Á—— À— sát  —— 


| By Prof. SKEAT. (Not for competition.) 
| Night wanes, and o'er the hill is gliding, 
| On heav’n’s far verge, a radiance red ; 
| Still ‘neath her wing the bird is hiding 
| In soft white down her dreaming head. 
Clear high-toned voices, rising lightly, 

Float o’er the lake, with dying sound ; 

The convent-tapers glimmer brightly, 

| Nuns’ foot-tracks print the snow-soft ground. 


A train of sisters, few, sad-hearted, 
Whose sisterhood is waning fast ; 

The youngest yesterday departed, 
They bear her to her home at last. 


They pray in silent adoration, 
No hot tear from the eyelid steals, 
Nor sobs express such desolation 
As lovelorn child or husband feels. 
A few white flakes the skies are shedding ; 
| The new-made grave no more is seen ; 
Deep silence far and wide is spreading ; 
Day comes, as though no loss had been. 
| (Continued on paye 204.) 


OF GEOGRAPHY. 


the Board of Education and the University Local Examinations :— 
elief models .. . are recommended."— Regulations for Secondary Schools, 


PHILIPS SCHOOL GLOBES. 


New Large Print 


, Globe. 


characteristics of the districts depicted. Without Names, Framed and glazed. | Coloured Politically or Physi- 


Descriptive List free. 


Fi ee a ee 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


cally. Fourteen inch diameter 
at the price of a twelve inch. 
A Marvel of Cheapness. 


, Physical Globes. 


| The cheapest and best ever 
offered. 


' Relief Globes. 


| Coloured Politically or Physi- 
| cally. 


Slate Surface 
Globes. 


Strong and unbreakable; for 
use with chalk, which can easily 
be wiped off. 


! Descriptive List post free, NEW SLATE GLOBE.—No. 4. 


4T | Send for Descriptive Pamphlet, “Modern Methods of Teaching Geography." ‘se, 
GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., The London Geographical Institute, 32 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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WM. BLAGKWOOD & SONS. 


THE BEST DICTIONARY. 
STORMONTH'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


l. School and Coilege Edition. Crown 8vo, 1080 pp., 58. net. 
i. Handy Schoo! Edition. :6mo, 1s. 


nc 
— —— 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 


(Prize Edition), Complete in Two Volumes, 38. 6d. net each. 
Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee. 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In Five Books. By M. B. SYNGE, 
Acthor of *'Stories from European History," &c. &c. Coloured Frontispiece, 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. Book I.—On the Shores of the Great Sea, 
18. 4d. Book II.— The Discovery of New Worlds, 18.8d. Book III.—The 
Awakening of Europe, 1s. 6d. Book IV.—The Struggle for Sea Power, 
1s. 9d. Book V.—Growth of the British Empire, 28. 


Uniform with the above. 


THE WORLD'S CHILDHOOD. 


1, STORIES OF THE PAIRIES. 104. 
4 STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES. 10d. 


With numerous Illustrations by BRINSLEY LE FANu. 


In two Books. 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 
Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education in the 
University of London. 


BOOK I. ... Pp. 228. Price 1s. BOOK IIL ... 


Pp. 3o3. Price rs. 6d. 
BOOK IL... Pp. 275. Price rs. 4d. | BOOK IV. 


Pp. 381. Price 1s. 6d. 


BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


Wiik er Without Vocabulary. 18. 6d. | Full List on apblication, 
Czar—Gallic War, Books I.-II. Virgil —Zineid, Books V., VI. 
Cesar—Gallic War, Books IV., V. , Horace— Odes, Books I., II. 
Cmar-Qallic War, Books VI., VII. ' Homer- Odyssey, Book VJ. 


À First Latin Reader. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocab- 
lary, By K. P. WirsoN, M.A., Fettes College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


First Latin Sentences and Prose. With Vocabulary. By 
K P. Witsox, M.A. 2s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 


Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. WiLsoN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Lower Latin Unseens. Selected, with Introduction, by W. 
LossAN, M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 2s. 


SCOTT-LADY OF THE LAKE. By W.E. W. Cottins, M.A. 19. 6d. 
A Pres OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. LociE ROBERTSON, 
A, 30. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Bythesame. 18. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 1s. 


PARAPHRASING, ANALYSIS, AND CORRECTION OF SENTENCES. 
By D. M. J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly, 18. Also in Two Parts, 
6d. cach. 

THE SCHOOL . ANTHOLOGY (Chaucer to the Present Day). By J. H. 
Lorbas, M.A. In Two Parts, 29. each. One Vol., 48.; Prize Edition, 58. 


THE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. By 
AvtrreD Mercier, L.-ts-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature in 
the University of St. Andrews. 39. 6d. 


ALL FRENCH VERBS IN TWELVE HOURS. By A. J. Wvarr. M.A. 1s. 
A FIRST BOOK OF “FREE COMPOSITION” IN FRENCH. By J. 
Eosuonp Mansion, B.-es-L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 18. 


THE CHILDREN’S GUIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 
Anxie G. Ferrier. 18. | l 


——À —À A 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, READER, AND WRITER. By 
Louis Lusovius, Ph.D. Part L.—Elementary. 2s. 


A QERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. By E. F. 
SaCKLER. 2s. 
SPARTANERJUNGLINQE. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. By PauL 
vox Szcz&PANSKI. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. Morrison, M.A., 
» Aberdeen Grammar School. 28. 


A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By WiLLIAM A. Kassen. 38. 6d. 


PORTY ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. By W. L. 
SazcaxT, M.A., Head Master, Oakham School. Illustrated. 18. 6d. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 128 pp. Paper, 6d.: cloth, 8d. With Answers, 
doth, fid, Answers separately, 3d. 
Fall Educational Catalogue sent post free on application to— 


WILLIAM BLAOKWOOD & SONS, 
45 Cesrge Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


and Associate) are to be had only in the Calendar. 
contains also the Papers for the Certificate, Lower Forms, and 
Professional Preliminary Examinations set in 1905. 


By M. S. DAVID, B.A., 


Late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at 
Tonbridge School. 


ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. 


BEGINNERS’ 
ALGEBRA. 


Second Edition, with Seventeen Illustrations and an 
Additional Chapter. Small crown 8vo, 
strongly bound in cloth, 

Price 2s. 6d. 


THE ANSWERS are published separately, price 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 


BEGINNERS' 
TRIGONOMETRY. 


With Sisty Illustrations and some pages at end of book 
ruled in millimetre squares. Small crown 8vo, 
strongly bound in cloth, 

Price 2s. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. & C. BLACK, 4 Soho Square, London, W. 


! 
i 


CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper cover. Price Sixpence net. 


GERMAN DECLENSIONS AND 
CONJUGATIONS. 


By Help of Reason and Rhyme. 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, 


Scotch Board of Education, and Central Welsh Board; Examiner to Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher Locals, Scotch Board of Education, 
Civil Service Commission, University of London, &c., &c. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Will be ready in March. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 756 pp-, price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


The College of Preceptors 


FOR 1906. 


The Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Licentiate, 
The Calendar 


LONDON: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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are 


We classify the verse translations of Gruppe as follows :— 


First Class. —G.E.D., Valentine, Hasta, Grace, Christy, Annie 
Laurie, Den, Agricola, Fidelio, Katty Ann, Grozier. 

Second | Class. —Douteux, Corbar, B.R., Lotharshóhe, Evadne, 
R.F.F., L.M.L., Nessko, Quamquam O!, Oddity, Cosy, E.K.G., 
Student, Amethyst, Karnthal, Nomad, Chien-lung, Exon, Fortes et 
Fidelis, Athluain, Eicarg, Otac, Megan, Puck, H.M. K., Altnacoille. 


Third Class.—Auber, Effendi, Lob, Gonsalvo, Meg, Homespun, 
Taugenichts, Adlih, Never say die, Stedye, Apri Caput, Enoch Arden, 
Penrith, Esprit, Bildad the Shuhite, Umtala, Frosch, Lfer, Cremorne, 
Bárpaxos, Peter, A Pike, Tanal, Laurel, Crauford, Casterton, [’sam- 
mead, Rolandseck, E.H.O., Cinderella, E.J.A., J.J., Cornet, Pen- 
mynydd, Duncan, M.A.V.N., Bente, Immerdar, Beth, Weimar, 
Roma, Nerewys. 

Fourth Class.—Betty, Peggotty, Polypody, Mary Caunter, Loch- 
nagar, M.C. E. F., Hotspur, Grethel, Stena. 


| The prize for the German verse translation lay between “G. E. D.," 
** Agricola,” ** Hasta,” and '* Den.” 
“G. E. D." would certainly have won it but for his last line. 


** Nuns through the snow a pathway make" 
is suggestive of shovelling. In '* Agricola’s” version 
** Hides 'neath its wing its drowsy head " 


is cacophonous, and ‘‘snow-flakes—day breaks" does duty for a 
double rime.  ** Den " is faultily faultless, and the line 


'i Then all the sisters join in prayer ” 

In *' Hasta’s” 
** And nuns are walking through the snow” 
misses the picture, and ‘‘ silence holy ” shows stress of rime. 


We have to thank Prof. Skeat for an admirable fair copy. We are 
| debarred from saying whether it would have gained the prize; but he 
(Continued on page 206.) 


rules him out. 


c ————— ————— DECRE 


O TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS.—Suitable selection 
PARCELS OF MUSIC to value of one guinea, sent on approval on con- 
dition that at least one third of value of parcel is kept. Returns and settlement at 
the end of the term. Catalogue gratis. 
WICKINS' RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR. Price 2s. 6d. each net, post free. 
“t Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” —ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
WICKINS' RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
t Best popular violin school before the public." —ArrRED GinsoN. 


WICKINS & CO., 1o Lancashtre Court, New Bond Street, London, W. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LISTS, 
MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 


Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 
Address— 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICIN 


is what we claim it to be:—Tug Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MopzLLING MATERIAL. Samples and particularsare free : a postcard 
to E. D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


Medium 8vo, x+91+6 Plates. 


| PHONETICS OF THE NEW HIGH GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


| By ARWID JOHANNSON, M.A. 


^ (Professor of German Language and Literature in the Victoria University e 
Manchester). 


Manchester: PALMER HOWE & CO. 


| Just published, price 3s. 3d. post free. 


Now Ready. 
S1xTy-First EDITION. PRICE 28. 


"The Child's Guide to Knowledge. 


| Bv A LADY. 
i The Original and Authorized Edition brought down to the present time. 


i 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ltd. 


- 
Fitzroy Pictures 


| SCHOOLS, MISSION ROOMS, AND HOSPITALS. 


DESIGNED BY 


| HEYWOOD SUMNER, SELWYN IMAGE, C. W. WHALL 
LOUIS DAVIS, and G. M. GERE. 


O 


Fully Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


= 


London: GEORCE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


These Schoo! and Teachers' Advertise- REPARATION 
NATIONAL FROEBEL UNION ELE. 
MENTARY AND HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 


ments are continued from page 172. 


CORRESPONDENOE LESSONS. 
ISS A. W. GREGORY, L.L.A., 


Coaches by correspondence in English 
History and Literature, Anglo-Saxon, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian for tbe Higher Local, Holloway 
Scholarship, and other University Examinations, &c. 
Terms moderate. Apply — 3 Ickburgh Road, Upper 


parten Training College, 
ill, N For 


PRIZE OF TWO GUINEAS, 
R. J. G. COLMER, C.M.G., 
offers through the Education Committee of 
the Victoria League a Prize of the value of two guineas 
for the best Essay on Canada written by a pupil at a 
Preparatory School. Full particulars as to date of 
entry and conditions of competition on application to 
Miss Percy Taycor, Victoria League, Dacre House, 
Victoria Street, London. ! 


A Boardin 


Fowle (formerly Hea 


tus &c., 


Bromley nt. 


During 1905, Evening and Saturday Morning Classes 
for Teachers will be held at the Registered Kinder- 
Northfield, 101-105 Stamford 

fees, &c., apply b 
PRiNCIPAL, with stamped envelope for 
the College was opened there have been upwards of 
268 successes at the N.F.U. Examinations, 
the same period 72 Honours have been obtained, 


ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.— 


| House for Girls in connexion with 
above School will openen in April by Miss Beatrice 
) 1 Music Mistress and House 
Mistress at Queen Anne's School 
ter of the Rev. T. W. Fowle, late Rector of Islip.) 
House stands high —a gravel soil; 1 minute from school. 
Station, Bromley South (S. E. & C.R.) 
apply Miss FowLg, Marrick, Elmfield Road, 
, Ke 


HYSICAL EDUCATION.—Mis 
CarRINGTON Measures, Diplomée. Ye 
‘ears’ London successes, Swedish and Mur 
igure Marching, &c. Public and Private : 
and Colleges visited. Private Lessons given. Special 
Course for School Teachers. Latest Government Y 
quirements, Physical Education Syllabus, 194, © 
aminations held (Theoretical and Practical) am 
Certificates granted when proficient. Prospectus iie 
testimonials on application. — Miss rap in 
MEasunEs, Glendalough, Thornbury Road, Spring 
Grove, Isleworth, 


ISS INGLEBY HARRISON, 


A.R.C.M. (Pianoforte), formerly Si 
the K.C.M. and Pupil of Arthur Somerve USIC 
Franklin Taylor, desires Non-resident Post as M 
MISTRESS in a School in or near London. Wot 
Visit Country. Takes Engagements as Soloist a" 
Accompanist and Private Pupus for Piano, ayes 
and Harmony. Is thoroughly experienced 4 
ares for Examinations. Address—35 £ 

egent’s Park, N.W 


FOR THE 


letter to the 
reply. Since 


During 


— —————— — (ana 


Caversham. Daugh- 


. 


For prospec- 
1 


School and Teachers’ Advertisements are continued on pages 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215. 
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FLORIGENE 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) 

Awarded BRONZE MEDAL of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 

School Hygiene Exhibition, 1905. 

FLORIGENE i is an Odourless, Air-purifying, Labour-saving, and FLOOR 
preserving FLUID, easily and quickly applied to all Wood, Linoleum, 
Cork Matting, &c., for 

Absorbing and Fixing Dust and Dirt in 


COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, & SCHOOLS 


(where it is ot Se applied during the terete or term if preferred, 
three times a year oni 
Aliso GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, and other BUILDINGS. 
Noscrubbing or damping of floors, only Hard Broom required, when the 
sweepings roll and are not redistributed. Dusting selaom necessary. 


For particulars, testimonials, and reports, write— 


The. DUST-ALLAYER ^ CO., 36s Gee ros mem, 


Contractors to H. M. Lords of Admiraltv and H.M. Office er Mus &c. 


| 


“LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE,” 


The Organ of the Phonetic Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 
W. Vietor ; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internatio 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription rice, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. tod. 

Subscriptions are also received by Dr. R. J. LLovp, 49a Grove Street, Liverpool, 
and by Dr. A. T. Baker, University College, Sheffield. 


Apply FONETIK, BouR-LA-REINE, FRANCE. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


French Words... 
and Phrases. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


"This little volume contains over a score of classified lists deal- 
ing with the common objects and with the business of everyday life. 
They do not pretend to be exhaustive, but they are thoroughly 
practical; and teachers will find them useful in enabling pupils to 
acquire a serviceable vocabulary.’ —The Glasgow Herald. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


GRAND PRIZE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 


s» WEBSTER'S d 
INTERNATIONAL 
di» DICTIONARY 8° 


RECENTLY ENLARGED WITH 


25000 NEW WORDS 
ALSO ADDED 


NEW GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 
AND NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


PAGES 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAM- 
PHLET WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, 
PRICES, OPINIONS OF SCHOLARS, 
UDGES, STATESMEN, AUTHORS, 
IC. a6 M A A e” E 


GEORGE. BELL &* SONS 
| POF TUGAL ST., LINCOLNS INN, LONDON 


PRACTICAL ART MANUALS. 


By W. L. 


Crown 4to, ss. 


“The work contains no less than twenty-four plates by Mr. Wyllie, and 
these range from a simple study of a boat to most beautiful and complete 
seascapes, the whole of which have been made direct from Nature. The 
work contains full instructions as to Mr. Wyllie's method of work, colours 
and brushes, &c., employed, and is one which art students will find simply 


Marine Painting in Water Colour. 
WvyvLLIE, A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates. 60 pages. 


In addition it is a work which will charm every one as an album 
It is in every respect quite 


invaluable. 
of water.colour drawings by an eminent artist. 
charming." —ScAoo/»ta s ‘er. 


Landscape Painting in Water Colour. By J. Mac- 

Wurrter, R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. Price ss. 

* A most charming five-shilling volume, with an Introduction by Mr. 
Edwin Bale, R.I. The notes opposite each picture by the author give 
sound and concise instruction to the would-be epic painter, and will 
be also interesting to more advanced students." —5/. James's Gazette. 


READY SHORTLY 


Flowers and How to Paint 
PTT A.R.W.S. With :o Coloured Plates. 
28 
In this work are given clear and concise instructions for flower painting 
from the outline drawings in pencil to the finished sketch in colour. It 
contains full information as to the materials and colours to be used, and 
numerous coloured examples are included. All the difficulties that beset 
the beginner are discussed, and the methods of getting over those difficulties 
clearly pointed out. 


MAUD 
Price 


Them. By 
New Edition. 


A Manual of Oil Painting. ^ Treatise on the 
Practice and Theory of Oil Painting. By the Hon. JoHN COLLIER. 
14th Thousand. as. 6d. 


By A. H. CHURCH, Professor of Chemistry at 
With 6 Coloured Plates. New and 


Colour. 
the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Enlarged Edition. 3s. 6d. 


! CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


A 


"THIS IS THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 
FRENCH DICTIONARY EVER PUBLISHED." 
—THE SCHOOLMISTRESS, Jan. 11th, 1906. 


Cheap Edition, Now Ready, price 3s. 6d. 


Cassell's NEW French Dictionary. 


Compiled from the best Authorities in both Languages. 
Revised and considerably Enlarged by 
JAMES BOIBLLB, B.A. (Univ. Gall. 
This Cheap Edition has been newly Revised by 

DE V. PAYEN PAYNE, 


x Assistant Examiner in French to the University of London. 


“ PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘‘ The Dictionary, in its present form, consists of twelve 
hundred and thirty pages, and fairly justifies its description 
as ‘The best and cheapest French Dictionary ever pub- 
lished.’ '’—The World. 

'" For school and home use it is invaluable. 
Review. 

'"'The information given is remarkably good and ac- 
curate." —Preparatory Schools Review. 

'"Cassell's French Dictionary’ has been known for 
many years as the best French Dictionary one can use for 
general purposes. It needs no description and no recom- 
mendation.''—Practical Teacher. 


"—QOxford 


mU OX vum s 


A Specimen Page Prospectus of Cassell’s New French 
Dictionary will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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will, we are sure, agree with us that his fourth stanza is comparatively | Fénelon —a pâli et s'est effacé: lui, il subsiste, il brille comme au 
weak. | premier jour. Le temps n'a rien ôté à sa solide et vigoureuse peinture. 

We have not attempted to classify the prose versions, of which 156 | La curiosité, comme au lendemain de 1688, s'acharne à ses demi- 
were reccived. Half of these had no actual mistake, and the prize | obscurités et à ses mystères. L'artiste n'a pas cessé de le réverer. Il 
was determined mainly by considerations of prose rhythm. Contrast, | est le premier nom en téte de la liste des nouveaux venus, des plus 
for instance, ‘‘as if nothing had happened," the usual rendering, with ' modernes et des plus hardis, de ceux qui prétendent bouleverser les 
"as if no change had been." Der See and die See were not seldom | rangs et changer les choses. Il est le classique de tout le monde. 
confused, and the force of the prefix in verhallen missed. > Allons! cet etíort de La Bruyère ne l'a pas si mal servi: il est trois 

——— ' fois couronné du succes. 


A Prize of Two Guineas 1s offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following extract from Sainte-Beuve: 
Mais ce qu'il faut dire et faire observer, c'est que La Bruyère était 


— An Extra Prize of Half-a-Guinca ts offered for the best 
solution of the following problem :— 


naissons, ne viennent qu'en second lieu. 

Heureux homme, apres tout, que La Bruyère! Son talent regarde | P d a simil bl 
deux siecles; sa figure appartient à tous les deux; il termine l'un : on | du ME CE C 
dirait qu'il commence et introduit l'autre. Bossuet l'a tout d'abord Solutions, addressed ** PROBLEM,’ 
pris par la main et patronné ; Despréaux l'a accepté, sauf une légere | The Fournal of Education, 3 Broad- 
réserve ; Racine l'a tout à fait accueilli: et, en meme temps, il précède | way, Ludgate Hill, E.C., must be 
Montesquieu ; il l'annonce et le présage pour ses ** Lettres persanes," ^ yecerved by Alarch 10. 
il reste son maitre en ce genre. Tout ce qu'il y a d'esprits piquants 5 3 D E 
dans le XVIII" siecle semble tenir et relever de lui ; tous ces hommes de 
lettres et à la fois gens du monde, qui régissent la société, qui dans le Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
tous-les-jours ont le mot vif, mordant, ironique, le propos plaisant et ' petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
amer, semblent avoir trempé la pointe de leurs traits dans l'écritoire names for publication. 
de La Bruyère. Et il a ce singulier bonheur encore que, quand le , Those tn the First Class are entitled on application to 
XVIII? siecle est passé et qu 'on en parle | comme d'une ancienne mode, a copy of “ Essays tn Translation. 
quand le XVII* siecle lui-méme est exposé de toutes parts aux attaques, | 4477 competitions must reach the Office by March 16. 


aux pe n N dcs uon ub P o addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
comme par miracle, y est seul respecté; seul, tout entier debout, on 3 Broadway, Ludgate Mill, E.C” 
l'épargne, que dis-je? on le lit, on l'étudie, on l'admire; on le loue 


précisément à cause de cette maniere un peu marquée et appliquée, qui Bes" Translations sent with an addressed and stam ped 
faisait question en son temps, qui semblait trop forte, qui n'est que suf- envelope and six penny postage Stamps will be re- 
fisante aujourd'hui: il en demeure le premier modcle. Fénelon — tout ` Zurned corrected. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Chancellor: The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 
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A KINDLY ARITHMETIC MASTER. 
By JAMES R. WOODLOVE. 


NE day, as I was walking through an unassuming street 
in the western part of London, not far from the Great 
Wheel, I noticed a pile of dilapidated books outside the shop 
of a general dealer. Looking through them expectantly, I 
found, and purchased for the modest sum of 3d., a treatise on 
arithmetic which promised me possible entertainment. Putting 
the volume in my pocket, for it happened that a fine rain was 
falling, I made my way back to my lodging in Bloomsbury, and 
proceeded to investigate my purchase. 

Its value and interest, after a careful perusal, promised far to 
exceed my not very sanguine hopes. Vivid pictures were 
called up of the methods of instruction of long ago; some 
hints of the school life of the day; and, above all, some 
suggestions of the kindly relations existing between the writer 
and the young ladies whom he taught. It seems that my 
colleagues—for I, too, am a schoolmaster—might find amuse- 
ment, and perhaps something more, in running through the 
pages with me. 

First, reader, let me give you in full the title. It runs: 
" Arithmetical Questions, on a new plan, intended to answer 
the double purpose of Arithmetical Instruction and Miscel- 
laneous Information. Designed for the use of Young Ladies." 
My edition is the eleventh and was published in 1832; but 
internal evidence shows that the original edition appeared in 
1795, and was compiled by William Butler, a visiting master 
in schools for young ladies. The book, on its first appearance, 
was cordially welcomed by the reviews, Miss Edgworth, among 
others, speaking of it with approval; and notices of later 
editions are no less complimentary. Many extracts from 
papers of the time are given, which indicate that this work 
was looked upon as epoch-making. On the death of the gifted 
author the copyright was purchased by his son-in-law, Thomas 
Bourn, who edits the edition before me. 

Although the year 1795 is the date of the first edition, it must 
be noted that manuscript copies had been already in existence 
for several yeast; and several generations of young ladies had 
copied the information supplied. Indeed, the principal reason 
for publication is found in the fact that the task of copying 
proved too laborious for the young ladies. So we may gather 
that some time prior to 1795 a widespread dissatisfaction was 
felt at the arid methods of teaching arithmetic that were then in 
vogue. “ The dryness and dullness of books of arithmetic in 
general" says one of the quoted reviews, *have disgusted 
many with the study.” William Butler attempts a remedy by 
connecting the sums with scientific information or with histor- 
ical incidents, 

His object is frankly stated to be the acquisition of know- 
ledge. To each fact he appends an arithmetical problem: 
and to each problem a paragraph of history, geography, or 
science is prefixed. Our author's ingenuity in correlating his 
lessons in writing, history, geography, and arithmetic is truly 
remarkable. I cannot but be reminded of Mr. Squeers: 
" W-i-n-d-e-r ; now go and clean it.” 

I pause to emphasize the deduction that a hundred years ago 
methods of teaching were viewed with grave distrust not only 
by teachers, but also by writers in the reviews. Mr. Butler’s 
aim isto increase the interest of the young ladies in their 
studies ; to economize time, as so many subjects are pressing 
for inclusion in the curriculum ; and to prevent the unintel- 
ligent learning by heart of unexplained information. I almost 
think the position can be paralleled in more modern times. 

I next notice, with some joy, that our author recognized how 
greatly the success of his book depended upon the governess 
who adopted it. He knows that some teachers are indifferent 
~and with these, he admits, nothing can be done; but others, 
" possessing more animation and zeal,” will be grateful for his 

elp in providing information of all kinds to enliven the arith- 
metic lesson. 

His object goes beyond the mere iinprovement of this lesson. 
‘When the scholars areassembled in classes to repeat their tables 
(which [he says] I shall take for granted is always oncea week)" 
the zealous teacher will take the opportunity of ‘ promoting 
general emulation and disseminating the desired knowledge" 
by asking questions from the examination papers at the end of 
the volume. And, further, *in the best regulated seminaries," 


he continues, “ vacant hours occur, many of which will often be 
wasted in the perusal of pernicious, or at best frivolous, novels." 
His book will lead the young ladies to occupy their leisure by 
seeking information on the shelves of the school library. 

But here, before I go on to show our authors method in 
fuller detail, I must break off to admit the intrusion of two con- 
tingent issues. First, on the subject of novel reading. Let 
me remind you, reader, that Mr. Butler was an old man at the 
beginning of the last century. A quotation in a footnote in- 
forms us that “the frivolity of the age affords very shameful 
encouragement to a species of literary composition called a 
novel . . . worked up in such a form as to corrupt the minds 
of young women and to enable old ones to murder that time of 
which they have so little remaining.” The note goes on to say 
that novel reading causes serious injury to health by stimulating 
the emotions in such a way as to affect prejudicially the organs 
of the body ; and quotes a physician “ of the first eminence " 
as saying that “ music and novels have done more to produce 
the sickly countenances and nervous habits of our highly 
educated females than any other causes that can be assigned.” 
Shades of Jane Austen! What would our author say, were he 
alive to witness the activity of the writers of fiction of to-day, 
and what would he think of the modern, highly educated lady 
student ? 

My second aside refers to school libraries. William Butler 
hopes that his book will often stimulate a young lady to seek 
fuller knowledge. Now, as the governess cannot always be 
present to answer inquiries, he would have in every school a 
library for the use of the scholars. He thinks that no parent 
would object to paying ros. 6d. a year for this purpose, and 
with such a sum in prospect the governess need not hesitate to 
purchase a choice selection of books in the certainty of being 
able to recoup her outlay from the subscriptions. Mr. Head- 
lam’s reports, passim, and many other writers, re-echo these 
sentiments. Yet school libraries are far more common than 
they were a hundred years ago. I do not want to imply that 
we have made no progress since Mr. Butler wrote ; but I am 
constantly made to realize, as I turn over the pages of his 
book, that some of the “burning questions” of to-day were 
well alight at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Well, to go back to Mr. Butler’s method, the young lady will 
read—I open the book at random—an account of the Battle of 
Agincourt, enlivened by quotations from Shakespeare. She 
will previously have written in her copy book the phrase 
" Agincourt, 1415,” and, with the knowledge so acquired, will 
proceed by means of an exercise in the science of subtraction 
to discover how long ago the battle was fought. She may then 
turn to the examination questions at the end of the book and 
try if she can answer them from the information given. Per- 
haps she can do so; but, during the process of considering 
this historical event, her curiosity has been aroused, and in her 
next vacant hour, instead of reading “a romance taken from 
the manners of the times "—to wit, a novel—she will take down 
from the shelves the school history and the school atlas, and, 
if she is of an especially inquiring disposition, will, perhaps, 
read the play of * Henry V." Thus, she will have correlated 
her lessons in history, geography, writing, and arithmetic. Do 
not understand me to say that our author uses this weird word 
“correlate.” He is quite innocent of it ; but the system must 
remind you, reader, of some modern essays in correlation. 

Mr. Butler's industry is most praiseworthy and his know- 
ledge marvellously varied and as accurate as research could 
make it. For 437 pages he discourses on every conceivable 
subject. Among the paragraphs he intersperses 619 sums, 
carefully graded and arranged to cover every arithmetical pro- 
cess that he deems necessary for the counting-house or to enable 
the highly educated female to exert a proper influence on the 
males. Let us take another example of his wonderful method. 
Paragraph No. 232, under the heading of “Compound Multi- 
plication,” gives quite a little sermon on the evil of playing 
cards. The young lady is informed that “cards are little pieces 
of fine, thin pasteboard.” Then follows the history of the sub- 
ject so far as it can be ascertained. But you are warned that 
it does not really matter who invented the odious things, and a 
number of prose and verse writers are invoked to prove the 
evils attendant on card playing. “What are 684 packs of 
cards worth at 5s. 3d. per pack ?— Ans.: £111. 3s." is the last 
sentence of the section. Then the governess will turn to the 
examination questions and ask: “In what number of the 
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Rambler does Dr. Johnson condemn these pestilential time 
wasters?” Of course, the young lady will take an early 
opportunity of learning all she can about Dr. Johnson and the 
Rambler. 

Nowhere in the book do we get any attempt to explain 
scientifically the properties of numbers, though we find the word 
"science" often enough. The introduction is full of quaint 
arguments to show the antiquity of numbers, e.g. - "When 
Rebecca was sent away to Isaac her relations wished that she 
might be the mother of thousands of millions ; and, if they had 
been totally unacquainted with the rule of multiplication, it is im- 
possible to conceive that they could have formed such a wish." 
At bottom Mr. Butler’s work is an effort to make arithmetical 
sums interesting by connecting them with some concrete piece 
of information. This recalls the breakfast-table problems that 
are now served up by the Press. His genuine desire to be 
helpful to his young ladies cannot be doubted. All through he 
speaks of them with gentle affection and with an amiable feeling 
that they enjoy his teaching and are as anxious to gain as much 
learning as possible. He gives many instances of learned 
females who have proved their value to the world. He is not 
always successful in making difficulties clear, nor can he avoid 
the use of terms needing much explanation. For instance, on 
the subject of money, he says : “ Coin differs from money as the 
species from the genus." And: “A coin is a piece of metal 
converted into money by the impression of certain marks or 
figures thereon." But he shies at explaining money. 

Incidentally, we get from the sums much interesting informa- 
tion of the times, so far as sums may be trusted to give it. I 
notice that the word groat ( — fourpence) survives—at any rate, 
in the money table, if not in actual use. “A common silver 
watch” costs nearly £5. On a house at Worcester, rented at 
£24, the tenant pays £13. 3s. 10d. in rates and taxes, distributed 
as follows :—Poor rate, £3. 10s. ; water, £1. 4s. ; Church rate, 
53. ; window and house tax, £6. 16s. 4d.; Easter offerings, 
10s. 6d. ; the watch, 18s. Butchers meat costs 11d. a pound. 
As a typical question, showing the ingenuity of our author's 
methods, I should like you to notice this: “To as many 
guineas as the Israelites wandered years in the desert add as 
many half-crowns as there are provinces in Spain.” Interesting 
extracts could be continued without end ; and I would not sell 
my book for many times the humble coppers that I gave for it. 
One more quotation, and I have done. This time we are 
dealing with boys. Many of the reviewers think that the book 
would be equally useful in boys’ schools ; and, our humble- 
minded author, though writing for girls, is “fully sensible with 
Dr. Knox that, as a regular course of history would too much 
interfere with other parts of learning in the academies of young 
gentlemen, some of the time of recreation must be allotted to 
the attainment of that invaluable acquisition.” For these recrea- 
tive hours his book may serve. 

Well, reader, do you, as I have done, find an interest in 
realizing that a hundred years ago a visiting master—writing- 
master, he was called —in young ladies’ schools was confronted 
with and had thought upon tbe same problems that you and I 
are now called upon to face; and that he dealt with them 
gently, affectionately, and conscientiously, sparing himself no 
trouble in searching for information to make his book more 
interesting to the young? His method was to wrap the powder 
in jam ; your method is perhaps to cultivate a liking for the 
powder. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Coin Types: their Origin and Development. Dy GEORGE 
MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. (J. Maclehose & Sons.) 

A Greek coin of the best period is an object lesson in beauty 
—beauty of form, of design, of skilful craft, of exquisite line. 
It is a revelation in little of the proper artistic excellence of the 
Greek creative mind, its sculpturesque attitude, its love of 
balance and proportion, of exact adaptation of materials to 
harmonious effect, of space adequately and rhythmically filled. 
These are not qualities that appeal consciously to the minds of 
the young, whose sense of beauty is perhaps dormant, perhaps 
nascent ; usually undeveloped. But the Greek coin 1s more 
than a thing of beauty: it is a fact, a piece of Greek history ; 
it is a fragment of Greek life, touching our own life in one of 


its most familiar aspects ; it can be handled, grasped, literally 
and mentally ; it readily comes home to every one’s experience. 
And, if those who teach Greek classics desire to enliven and 
illustrate their lessons by some visible object that at once 
arouses curiosity about real life in the past and is in itself 
wholly admirable and worthy of study for its own sake, he 
cannot do better than choose a Greek coin. But many teachers 
have not had or found the opportunity for archaeological study. 
To them, and to all libraries of classical schools, we would 
heartily recommend Dr. Macdonald's book. With this and a 
few others, such as Prof. Gardner's “ Types of Greek Coins” 
and the British Museum “ Coins of the Ancients,” with Head's 
* Historia Numorum” for general reference, and a few well 
selected electrotypes, a classical teacher may make himself 
fairly master, for illustrative purposes, of a fascinating study. 
He certainly will gain for himself a new insight into the Greek 
mind and fancy. He will be able to bring many a literary 
allusion into contact with visible ancient life, and in the pro- 
cess stimulate many an awakening artistic consciousness. 

Dr. Macdonald has written a book at once generally useful 
and stimulating to fresh inquiry. Being a reprint of lectures 
addressed to a general audience, it covers a great deal of 
ground without being either minutely technical or superficially 
discursive. Inspired by his subject, the author has gbserved 
due proportion and adequately filled the space which he marks 
out for treatment. 

But the book has a further claim. It is a study in scientific 
method, a lesson in evolution, and on that ground alone will 
abundantly interest many minds not specially susceptible of 
artistic influences. It is a story of growth, of development, 
culmination, degeneration and manifold regeneration, of 
adaptations and survivals. Each type becomes of interest, not 
only as an individual, but as a “link among the days.” The 
author seeks to show us the history of coin types, how they 
began, how they grew, what influences modified them. In 
following this line of study he has reached some conclusions 
which are new, and to an archeologist this will be the most 
suggestive part of the book. It has hitherto been almost uni- 
versally assumed that the coin types of the Greeks were, in 
their origin, religious. It is expressly so state® and argued in 
Prof. Gardners “ Types,” a beautiful book which all classical 
school libraries ought to possess. That the types of the finest 
period of Greek art were religious in character is obvious upon 
the face of the coins. Look through one of the plates of “ The 
Coins of the Ancients "—say Plate 21—and we see, almost uni- 
versally, the head of a divinity upon the obverse, and frequently 
upon the reverse some symbol or mythological legend of that 
divinity. The study of coins becomes a study of Greek religion 
—not literary, Attic religion, but popular, local cults. But the 
religious character of the earlier coins is not nearly so obvious. 
What was the precise religious significance of Metapontum's 
ear of corn, the shield of the Boeotian, the tunny of Cyzicus? 
lt is here that Dr. Macdonald's analysis is most novel and 
illuminating. All students of Greek coins are familiar with the 
distinction between the main type and the minor emblem, or 
adjunct, called the symbol. It is agreed that the symbol is 
the private mark of the moneyer or magistrate responsible for 
the issue— sometimes his name is added—and that this symbol 
is a copy of the device upon his signet, his personal badge, his. 
“crest,” as we should say in modern heraldic language. Now, 
Dr. Macdonald argues that, whatever be the origin of the 
symbol, the same explanation must hold for the type. The 
type must be the badge, “crest,” or “arms,” the mapdonpov 
of the city. Of course, this badge may have been, and 
obviously often was, itself religious in origin. The Athenians 
chose the owl as their city device because the owl was the 
sacred bird of their patroness Athena. But the point he makes 
is this: that the type was not, any more than the symbol, 
necessarily religious. It may have been chosen for other 
reasons—as indicative, for example, of the commercial relations 
of the town ; it may have been an allusion to the town's name 
—a type parlant, or “canting badge.” Whatever its origin, it 
was a shorthand expression for the city issuing the coin ; an 
easily recognized mark serving as a guarantee for the issue, so 
that men might know “whose image and superscription it 
bore. Very curious in this aspect are the early coins of 
Thessaly, exhibiting a man wrestling with a bull. This type has 
been supposed—as by Prof. Gardner—to have a religious refer- 
ence, to Hercules, perhaps, or Jason. But Dr. Macdonald 
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shows from literary record that bull-taming was a popular sport 
in Thessaly, and supposes that the type was chosen for that 
reason. So a horseman may indicate prowess in cavalry, a 
chariot success in races, a trireme in regattas. ' ; 
The general conclusion is that the type, like the symbol, was 
heraldic in origin, and was used before and after the invention 
of coinage upon the city's seal, or graven upon public monu- 
ments. To the further question—upon what principle were 
the types chosen—Dr. Macdonald replies by enumerating four 
governing motivés: the decorative, the imitative, the com- 
memorative, the religious. Of these the last was much the 
strongest and most permanent, and, ultimately, it overcame 
and superseded other influences. From the fourth century 
the religious character of coin types becomes universal ; the 
mapagnpoy, or city badge, either disappears or is transferred to 
the reverse of the coin, or appears only as an adjunct, like the 
magistrate’s symbol. 
_ All this is worked out with great ingenuity and wealth of 
illustration and closely reasoned argument. The theory strikes 
us as illuminating : it certainly will provoke discussion and 
inquiry among Greek numismatists. We think that Dr. Mac- 
donald may fairly plead that his theory accounts for the facts 
better than any other which has been put forward. 
, The remaining part of the book follows more conventional 
lines, but these are laid down clearlv, with judicious selection 
from the mass of material available. From the time of Alex- 
ander we trace the process of evolution from the head of the 
divinity to that of the deified monarch, and thence to the 
portrait-type pure and simple. Some of these diadochi por- 
traits are “speaking” likenesses, and there is nothing quite 
hke them for grandly artistic realism till we come to the 
portrait medallions of Italianart. It is a pity that the subjects 
were often so unworthy of such immortalization. Next we 
follow the introduction of historical and topical motives ; and 
the author thence passes to Rome, showing the effect of Greek 
models, the reaction upon Greek coinage of the practical, un- 
imaginative temper of the Roman, and the gradual supersession 
of local mintages. We are taken rapidly through the Imperial 
period to the time when Christian influences begin to make 
themselves felt. Weare shown how the earliest coins of the 
new Western world were first purely imitative ; how heraldry 
came into play as a new motive ; till in the time of the English 
E VII. revived portraiture takes up another link with the 
past : 


Sic alid ex alio nunquam desistet oriri. 


We have to make one small criticism—of the arrangement of 
the illustrative plates. They are placed at intervals through 
the book. References in the text are made to the number of 
the plates, but we have to turn to the beginning to discover the 
page at which the plates are bound. It would be convenient 
either to add the page to the reference to the plate, or to place 
all the plates together at the end of the book. 

As reference has been made to Prof. Percy Gardner's “ Types 
of Greek Coins," with which the present book may seem to 
Invité comparison, it may be said that the two books supple- 
ment each other. Prof. Gardner deals with Greek coins only, 
with a greater wealth of illustration, a fuller discussion of 
each period and its individual coins, and more frequent refer- 
ence to the sister art of statuary. Dr. Macdonald is more 
preoccupied with the history of coin types as a whole and the 
establishment of the continuity of tradition and evolution. He 
has produced a most interesting and stimulating book. 


A History of England. In Six Vols. Vol. II.: England 
under the Normans and Angevins. By H. W. C. Davis, 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. (Methuen.) 

An author who has to cover over two hundred years of 

English history in a single volume must find that one of his 

chief difficulties is to decide what he shall relate and what pass 

by. Mr. Davis has generally decided this question wisely : he 
devotes little space to the doings of our Norman and Angevin 

Kings in France, and so is enabled to treat English affairs at 

more length. He should, however, have said something of the 

elsh expedition of 1231, especially because it had an evident 

Connexion with the disgrace of Hubert de Burgh. His book is 

Written in correct and sober English, but his narrative is lacking 

I! picturesque description. The frequent occurrence of over- 

ng paragraphs is unfortunate ; many pages are without a 
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break, and in one place, though this is an extreme instance, a 
single paragraph extends over more than four pages. The ex- 
cellent plan of giving dates at the headings of the pages is 
somewhat spoilt by using the dates to indicate the whole period 
covered by a chapter, as 1219-1254, instead of making them 
refer to the contents of each page. The matter of the book is 
scholarly, and bears out the author's claim that he has founded 
his work on a study of original authorities. Sufficient references 
are given in foot-notes, and are confined for the most part to 
matters which are not of common knowledge. Advantage has 
also been taken of the best modern books on the period. A 
well arranged bibliography contains brief comments on several 
of the books cited : these notes might well have been fuller and 
more numerous. 

Mr. Davis gives many evidences of sound judgment. For 
example, in what he says concerning the making of the New 
Forest, he avoids the extreme views of older historians who 
accept the indignant words of Florence of Worcester as literally 
true, and of some modern writers who minimize the extent of 
the devastation. Again, he warns his readers against attaching 
too much importance to the meeting of the King's tenants and 
their vassals held at Salisbury in 1086: it was, he says, "a 
temporary expedient to meet a temporary danger," and the 
oath of allegiance did not, as Freeman contends, imply any 
doctrine that was new either in England or in France. He 
refuses to accept the suggestion in Mr. Round's “ Geoffrey de 
Mandeville"that the description of the anarchyin Stephen's reign 
given in the “ Chronicle” may have been true only of the Fen 
country, and points out, as he had previously done in an article 
in the English Historical Review, that the evidence of desola- 
tion in the West, the Thames Valley, and some of the Midland 
shires, afforded by the first Pipe-roll of Henry II., corroborates 
the pictures drawn by the Peterborough chronicler and the 
author of the “ Gesta Stephani? We observe that in this con- 
nexion he follows the old-fashioned translation “they hung 
burning things on their feet," though Mr. Stevenson has con- 
clusively shown that * bryniges" should be translated as “ coats 
of mail." The importance of the administrative changes intro- 
duced by Hubert Walter is excellently brought out. "It may,” 
we are told, “reasonably be contended that our national liberties 
owe as much to him as to the authors of Magna Carta." The 
treatment of the Great Charter affords another instance of the 
good judgment with which this book is written. Mr. Davis 
rightly maintains that its general clauses place it on a far higher 
level than the charter of Henry I., which, on those points, does 
not go beyond vague promises to keep the peace and restore 
the law of the Confessor ; that, with regard to the clauses affect- 
ing special interests, there is no ground for supposing that they 
imply a class conspiracy, and that the fact that John failed to 
obtain that support which the Commons had given to Rufus 
shows that the action of the baronial party was acceptable to 
the people at large. At the same time he insists on the conser- 
vative character of the Charter as a whole, and the evident 
reluctance of those responsible for it to trench on the prerogative 
of the Crown. 

On the other hand, he is not particularly successful in dealing 
with persons. His men and women perform their proper parts 
in the drama of their times, but they scarcely seem alive. This 
detracts from the interest of his narrative. In portraiture he 
exhibits some uncertainty of touch, which is the more remark- 
able because he generally writes with considerable assurance. 
Of Rufus he says that he was “ exact in the performance of his 
plighted word," and a few pages on that “it was not to be 
expected that Rufus would keep faith with those in [of] whom 
he did not stand in awe," and again that “ Rufus lost no time in 
repudiating the promises he had made.” So, too, we read with 
some amazement that the capacity of Henry I. for “taking 
pains" must not lead us to imagine that he was a man of 
genius; that he continued what Rufus had begun. and originated 
little. Later we are told that “ he rejected the Red King’s ideal 
of an arbitrary despotism”; we read of a remarkable proof of his 
* statesmanship," and of the important administrative changes 
which he introduced ; and we remember that his work is only 
partially known to us, and that with fuller knowledge we should 
probably form an even higher estimate of his genius than that 
which will certainly be derived from these pages. The account 
of the reign of Henry III., though generally good, is less satis- 
factory than the earlier part of the book. The,suggestion,that, 
if Pandulf had known English law, he would have understood 
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that his assumption of the regency was unwarrantable, and 
the assertion that, because there is no notice of a resolution 
of the barons in his favour, they cannot be said to have ratified 
the wish of the Ear]-Marshal that the legate should succeed 
him, strike us as extremely weak. A good opportunity for 
interesting description is lost in the account of the sea-fight 
with Eustace the Monk: the reader is led to imagine that, on 
coming out of the Thames, the English fleet at once bore 
down on the enemy “with the advantage of the weather-gage ” ; 
the admirable manceuvre by which that advantage was gained is 
not related. A more thorough acquaintance with Gascon history 
would have shown Mr. Davis that Simon de Montfort’s ad- 
ministration of Gascony was by no means so equitable as he 
imagines. Nor can we understand why Henry III., a King of 
remarkably cosmopolitan sympathies, should be represented as 
* indifferent" to European events; except so far as they could 
be made to serve his own ends. 

In a book dealing with many names and events slips of small 
importance will inevitably occur. If Mr. Davis has an oppor- 
tunity for correction, he will doubtless recognize that Mellent is 
a barbarism for Meulan; that Henry—not Hugh—de Beaumont 
was Earl of Warwick; that Simon de Montfort was the third, 
pubs the fourth, son of the Crusader ; that Edward I., before 

is accession, should not be styled prince; and that it would be 
well to be consistent in writing names—that he should, for 
example, keep either to Hugo or Hugh, Geoffroi or Geoffrey, 
Pandulph or Pandulf. But these things are trifles. A more 
serious lapse is his acceptance of William of Malmesbury’s 
careless statement that the Conqueror landed at Hastings. He 
falls into an even more unaccountable error in saying that 
Archbishop Edmund “ended his days in the monastery of 
Pontigny": no more recondite authority than Matthew Paris 
records that he died at Soisy in Brie. Ignorance and careless- 
ness with reference to medizval ideas on Church matters are 
common enough, and it is therefore specially to be regretted 
that a writer of Mr. Davis's position should represent the 
rectors of Berkshire as speaking of the English Church as a 
sister of the Church of Rome. The book as a whole shows 
reading and independent thought ; the treatment of constitu- 
tional questions is particularly good ; but the narrative is less 
interesting than it might have been made if more time had 
been given to working it up. 


The Religion of Numa, and other Essays on the Religion of Rome. 

By JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. (3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

When first the Romans come into sight they are a plain 
agricultural folk, with a religion still largely animistic. From 
the spirit (uzima) supposed to dwell in every separate thing 
they had evolved, or were evolving, gods. But these gods 
were not personal enough to have a history ; so that there was 
no primitive Roman mythology. Nor were they personal 
enough to excite affection : the duty of man towards them con- 
sisted in the scrupulous fulfilment of certain forms. This early 
stage of belief is designated by the term “the religion of 
Numa”: that is to say, the religion of the old kingdom before 
it was brought under foreign influences. Then arose the god- 
door or door-good Janus, originally the spirit of the janua 
(door) ; then the “store-closet gods," or Di Penates, began to 
be worshipped, and Lar, the general protector of the house. 
Then, too, the dead were honoured : not as individuals, but as 
a vague body of spirits—the Di Manes. Other gods were 
likewise known, most of them such as a farmer would do well 
to pacify ; but Mars already flourished as the guider of battles. 
And these gods begat others ; for the epithet describing some 
special quality of the god, broken off, gave rise to a new 
divinity, and Juppiter Fidius, for example, produced Fides. 
But now came the second stage in the religion of the Romans. 
They grew to be differentiated from the other hill communities 
of Italy, owing to their receptivity for external influences. The 
one-class society of the young commune resolved itself into 
many classes. Fresh elements, such as politics, trade, and 
handicraft, entered the common life, and with these elements 
appropriate deities. Hercules arrived from Magna Graecia as 
the patron of travellers (and so of traders) ; Castor as the god 
of horsemen; Falerii sent Minerva, the friend of artisans ; 
from Aricia the Romans took Diana of the Grove, goddess of 
woods, of the animal kingdom, and of birth ; because she was 
much venerated by the Latin League and the road to hegemony 
in the League lay through devotion to her. But, most significant 
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innovation of all, the old sky-father Juppiter on the Capitoline, 
whom farmers had wooed for sunshine or rain, became, as it 
were, the divine symbol of the State. He, superior to all other 
Juppiters, was Optimus Maximus: he would enable Rome to 
triumph over rivals. 

This second stage may be roughly dated By connecting it 
with the name of Servius Tullius. A third, with a grievous 
change for the worse, commenced soon after the opening years 
of the Republic. To a religion essentially simple, yet varied 
enough to represent the aspirations of the Romans, succeeded 
a baleful Greek superstition. Under cover of the Sibylline 
oracles, the gods of Greece made their entrance into the Eternal 
City, not merely to the parts where foreign gods might fitly be 
harboured, but ultimately into the jealous pomerium, or symbolic 
wall that encompassed the native deities. These new-comers 
received the names of older Roman gods, and generally dis- 
placed them from office. Demeter ousted Ceres; Liber was 
thrust froin his vines by Dionysos ; Kore dislodged the shadowy 
Libera. Next Hermes, protector of the merchant, was admitted 
into the State cult as Mercury; and Poseidon, the sea-god, 
bestowed his attributes on Neptune, whose province until then 
had been the sweet water of rivers and springs. In the third 
century before Christ Asklepios was imported in the form of a 
snake, and exercised thenceforth his healing powers as Aescula- 
pius on anisland in the Tiber. The Lower World, too, changed 
its aspect. No longer the abode of the equal Di Manes, it 
became a kingdom, governed by a king and his consort. Pluto, 
as Dis, and Persephone, her name transformed to Proserpina, 
were accepted by the Romans from Greece at the bidding of 
the Sibylline books. From the time of the Second Punic War it 
is hardly possible to distinguish between Roman and Graeco- 
Roman cults. The gods of Greece had vanquished the gods 
of Rome. 

The overthrow belongs to the period that may be labelled “the 
Coming of the Sibyl.” Its marks were an ever-growing super- 
stition and great pomp of ritual. But before it closed the 
Mighty Mother, introduced from Phrygia with unique cere- 
mony, had dealt a crueller blow at the religious life of the 
Roman people. With her coming the orgiastic element was 
grafted on Roman worship, and emasculate priests showed an 
evil example of fanaticism. The gate was open for Oriental 
cults as injurious to morality as they were alien to the spiritual 
past of Rome. 

The effects of the third period are manifest in the fourth—in 
the decline of faith that characterized the last two centuries 
of the Republic, when, too, philosophy, another borrowing from 
the Greeks, assailed religious belief of all kinds. In a fifth 
period Augustus endeavoured to set up anew the ancient State 
religion ; but its vitality was gone, and he found it easier to 
rebuild temples than to kindle again the spirit that once had 
filled them with votaries. 

All these things are set forth, and set forth with remarkable 
skill, in the volume before us, of whose contents we have given 
a slight outline the better to draw attention to it. With its un- 
pretending title it might easily slip away unobserved amid 
books of small note and transient interest. We deem it worthy 
of a better fate. It has qualities that should ensure to it a 
large audience and some considerable duration of life. The 
subject is full of charm. Little known to general readers, it is 
no less important than it is fascinating ; for the religion of the 
Romans contributed to the erection of the most marvellous 
structure that the world has ever seen. And the there is 
handled in these pages with keen insight, with philosophic 
balance, and with an orderliness and lucidity above all praise. 

In work so good it is perhaps ungracious to point out 
defects, and we do that part of our business with half a heart. 
A sentence on page 169 should be written again, since at 
present it is all too rich in -ation :-—“ But this secular celebra- 
tion of Augustus is interesting aside from the relation of Juppiter 
and Apollo, for it affords another illustration of the skilful com- 
bination of new and old in the Augustan reorganization.” That 
was penned in a drowsy mood ; for the author does not generally 
lack ear. As to his argument, we have pondered carefully 
what he says of the action of Hellenism on Rome, remaining 
not quite convinced. It is true that Greece gave her gods to 
Rome when she herself was weary of them : she gave her 
“tired gods.” Yes; but these tired gods were superior to any that 
the Romans could devise for themselves, their home-made gods 
being but poor wooden things. With the/gods of Greece must 
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have come some sparks of Olympian fire, not yet altogether 
extinguished. The effects of Hellenism on Roman religion 
are not to be dissociated from the subsequent effects of Hellen- 
ism in calling into existence a Roman literature. Mythology, 
stirring imagination as well as proceeding from it, is one of the 
mainsprings of literature, and the earlier influence prepared the 
ground for the later. Both the religious and the literary 
influence may haply be included in the debt that the Romans 
owed to Greece; which not incurred, they would have con- 
tinued to be nothing but farmers with a taste for lawmaking 
and petty litigation. 

Some such thoughts occurred to us as we lingered over 
Mr. Carters book. But, if our readers will peruse it for them- 
selves, they may be disposed to agree with him and not with 
us. Braving the risk, we counsel them to do so. 


Studies in the Sermon on the Mount. By Rev. the Hon. E. 
LYTTELTON, M.A. (Longmans.) 

A second reading of Canon Lyttelton’s studies has increased 
our sense of their value and suggestiveness, particularly to that 
class of readers for whom they are primarily intended—teachers 
and exponents of Scripture who seek to gain information re- 
specting a disputed or a difficult passage. The introduction 
shows deep insight in pointing out the underlying meaning of 
the Sermon on the Mount as it has been recorded to us, and 
in laying stress on the fascination that it has always possessed 
for men and women however much their practice has contra- 
dicted its precepts. In contending that the Beatitudes do not 
contain a social propaganda and a code of ethics that would 
ensure Utopia the writer is, in our opinion, entirely justified— 
as, for instance, when he says : 


Instead of explaining the existence of pain and evil or prophesying 
‘their abolition, our Lord simply affirms that blessedness belongs to 
those who come directly under their influence and are subjected to the 
full severity of their onslaught. True happiness, He says, belongs to 
the unhappy ; to those who mostly because of evil operating in others 
are deprived of all that for which men in this world naturally crave— 
wealth, fame, and the like. 


In describing also the keynote of the sermon as trusting 
belief in a Father in Heaven—however at variance with that 
which the visible world would have us believe—the writer 
strikes to the very heart of religion and to a truth which is in 
much need of proclamation among the Christian denominations 
of to-day. These too often find it impossible to get outside 
the walls of their own religious life and predilections and to 
discern the ties which unite them to men of other faiths. 
Belief in a Divine Fatherhood that shapes and cares for the 
destinies of all races of human beings would make such 
sectarian Bigotry impossible, and this prime deduction from 
ae sermon might well have been accorded a chapter to 
itself. 

That religion consists in claiming a Divine Sonship and in 
opening the heart and mind to receive life from the Supreme 
Giver of life, instead of endeavouring to earn or attain it, 1s, the 
writer contends, and as we think with truth, not merely the 
underlying assumption of all Christ’s sayings, but of His life 
also. In a very suggestive appendix on the true meaning of 
the word “Christian,” he says that Christ's prayerfulness, z.e., 
His intense and concentrated communion with the Father- 
Spirit of the universe, was not only His supreme characteristic, 
but the only daily habit of His earthly life of which a literal 
imitation can be safely enjoined. 

Yet our admiration for the learning anq insight of this appendix 
and similar passages cannot overcome a certain quarrel with the 
book asa whole. It is cast often in so conventional a phrasing 
that its appeal is necessarily limited to the Sunday school and 
the pulpit, for which it might seem exclusively intended. Con- 

ensation of thought and style and a less stereotyped manner 
of expressing spiritual fact would have secured, we venture to 
think, a far wider public, who are passionately interested in the 
things of the spirit when described in terms that are intelligible 
to them, and not calculated to arouse irritating recollections. 

€ note, also, a cumbersomeness of composition which tends 
to obscure the value and suggestiveness of the author's reflec- 
tions. To give a single instance : 

This guilelessness, being natural and spontaneous, is very likely to 


misconstrue the mixed motives which play a large part among man- 
ind in the practical affairs of life, and to be somewhat at the mercy of 
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iiu and selfishness, and hence ignorant of facts the knowledge ot 
which is necessary unless endeavour is to be seriously crippled. 

It is true, we agree, that the average Christian consciousness 
has too often regarded the Sayings on the Mount as stars in 
the heavens, whose nature and constituents it is impiety to 
examine ; yet we are still convinced that Christ is best inter- 
preted, not by any amount of literal deduction and ethical 
commentating, but by flashes of imaginative insight which are 
born of communion with His spirit. To interpret His sayings 
as recorded in the Gospels as we do, say, the treatises of Plato 
and Aristotle is, we think, invariably dangerous ground. 
The critic can always point to the fact that they were not 
written by Christ Himself, or recorded at the time of utterance, 
but are representative probably of a set impression in the 
minds of His hearers some years afterwards. The student also 
has to bear in mind that Christ, as well as His Apostles, is 
hampered by language and the search for symbols and illustra- 
tions through which to convey spiritual truths to minds steeped 
in material imagery and hopes. He had to use current ideas 
and modes of speech in which to approach the understanding 
of His hearers at all, and it is only, we hold, by communion 
with His spirit that we can hope to rightly interpret His say- 
ings. Prosaic textual criticism can no more fathom them than 
the commentators on Shakespeare's plays can reveal Shake- 
speare's mind. Take, for instance, that solemn and dark saying: 
* And ifthy right eye causeth thee to stumble," &c. How it sinks 
like a stone into the deep pool of thought, causing ripples in the 
waters of the imagination! The tragic pages of history and 
individual life could certainly have supplied a less trivial illus- 
tration than that which the writer quotes. The rumour con- 
cerning Jenny Lind, if true, charges the great singer with a 
morbidity which is much to her discredit. The best exercise 
of a great gift is dependent to a certain extent on the ap- 
preciative sympathy of the work, and a great artist who refuses 
to give joy to the human race because of introspective scruples 
would be as cowardly as a general who refused to serve his 
country any more because he mistrusted the legitimate pleasure 


. which he felt in the plaudits of the crowd. 


We differ no less from the moral drawn from the story of 
Martha and Mary ; but space forbids us to argue the point. 
The author underrates, we think, the active and aggressive 
aspect of the Christian life, and his allusions to the social 
reformer and the value of his temperament and motives seem 
to us lacking in fairness and discrimination. The laws which 
govern personality and temperament are all equally of God, and 
the Sermon on the Mount might be described from one aspect 
as a discussion on the proper standard of judgment. The saint 
militant who actively tries to redress the crying ills of his time 
is every whit as much a child of God as the saint of more 
quiescent and meditative temperament who serves his genera- 
tion in another fashion. 


The Law of International Copyright, with Special Sections on 
the Colonies and the United States of America. By 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D, D.C.L. (12s. Stevens & 
Haynes.) 

Students of copyright have been exceedingly fortunate during 
the past few years in the books that have been issued to in- 
terpret the very complicated Acts dealing with this subject. It 
is a subject that must be dealt with exhaustively or not at all. 
No possible good can be gained either for the public or the 
student by an article of about one thousand words headed “All 
about Copyright,” though this was the method of treating the 
subject adopted in a well known annual not long ago. 

Although three or four most valuable treatises have been 
produced on domestic copyright, yet international relations had 
only been touched upon incidentally. To fill the omission the 
work under review was produced. Does it wholly stop the gap 
left in other works? We can, without hesitation, say that it 
does. 

Not only does Mr. Briggs handle the law of international 
copyright, but so fully does he investigate the subject that the 
student of the ethical right of property and the general relation 
of State to State cannot fail to derive great assistance from a 
perusal of these pages. Not only has the author expanded his 
own point of view, direct or indirect, but he has apparently 
embraced the points of view of all other commentators. He 
acknowledges indebtedness to Dr. Alcide Darras, whose ex- 
cellent work ought to be with every one attempting to (grapple 
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with copyright ; also to Lyon-Caen, Putnam, the International 
Bureau at Berne, whose publications are excellent, and to many 
others. His meticulous method can best be exemplified by 
quoting the heading and sub-headings of his first chapter. 
Chapter 1. deals with the nature and origin of copyright, and is 
divided into four sections: (1) The Authors Moral Right in 
his Work ; (2) The Creation of Property ; (3) Property Features 
of Copyright ; (4) Evolution of the Legal Right. The whole 
of this chapter is full of interest to the student of international 
ethics, as well as to the student of international law. 

Dr. Briggs explains the origin of all property from a common 
source and its gradual evolution and protection, and, as an 
illustration against the perverted views of the ignorant, quotes 
aptly from “The Political Ethics" of Francis Lieber : * Because 
there was no copyright in early times. . . itis believed by many 
to this day that copyright is an invented thing and held as a 
grant bestowed by the mere grace and pleasure of society ; 
while, on the contrary, the right of copyright in a book seems 
to be clearer and more easily deduced from absolute principle 
than any other." 

Within recent years we have heard the claim of the public 
forcibly pushed forward. It has been advanced without know- 
ledge of these wider ethical truths, and in ignorance not merely 
of the improbable ideal, but of the actual real; and the result 
has been to hinder legislation, and, by this hindrance, to sanction 
robbery and piracy, which at the present advanced state of 
civilization should be impossible. 

The author argues carefully and incisively from first prin- 
ciples, but he carries the reader with no less care through the 
history of copyright in all the leading countries of the world. 
He points out the difference in result for those who legislate 
towards the loftier ideals and those who legislate for the pro- 
tection of the narrow domestic issues. He points out this 
curious result of limited protection, and, therefore, of large 
piratical capacity—that free competition among pirates has 
always brought about deterioration in the intellectual quality of 
the works produced, and quotes Prof. Brander Matthews, who 
asserts in Mr. Putnam’s well known book, “ The Question of 
Copyright”: “The cheapest books to be bought in the 
United States are mostly inferior stories by contemporary 
English novelists, while the cheapest books to be bought in 
England, France, and Germany are the best books by the best 
authors of all times.” This was before the Chace Act of 1891. 

After he has cleared the way by his historical study of 
domestic copyright, the author next deals with the develop- 
ment of international relations, the histories of treaties, their 
advantage and disadvantage, till at length he comes to 
the Berne Convention, the Act of Paris, the Monte- 
video Convention, and their practical bearing on the 
literature of modern times. He proceeds to discuss the possi- 
bilities and probabilities of the future, the hopes of uniform 
domestic legislation, the prospects of ideal international legis- 
lation. Part 1V. brings the climax—the protection accorded 
to forcign authors in Great Britain and the rights of an 
Englishman in foreign countries. 

There 1s no doubt from a study of the labour expended by 
the author and the result produced that he shows a fine know- 
ledge of his subject, and, in addition, has the power to place 
that knowledge before his public in a lucid and intelligent 
manner. His arrangement is admirable, and runs along in a 
natural sequence. Ina book of this size, dealing with a subject 
so full of research, there may, no doubt, be one or two small 
mistakes, but nothing to detract from the value of the work. 
It is not only the first effort in English which attempts to 
elucidate the subject, but so elaborate is it in detail, and so 
exhaustive in method, that, unless there is some revolution in 
international copyright, it cannot fail to be the leading authority 
for some time to come. 


A History of English Poetry. Vol. V. By W. J. COURTHOPE. 
(10s. net. Macmillan.) 

The fifth volume of Prof. Courthope's “ History of English 
Poetry " may justly be regarded as the most authoritative out- 
come of his literary studies—for the eighteenth century is his 
province by a well established right of conquest. Perhaps the 
chief contribution of this volume to our understanding of the 
period is to be found in its admirable perspective and the careful 
and sympathetic treatment of humbler heirs of the Augustan 
traditions. Prof. Courthope protests against a criticism which 


applies to the whole period the vaguely conceived characteriza- 
tion of “ classic,” and, with a welcome abundance of illustration, 
attempts to correct this judgment as superficial and inadequate. 
Shadowy and forgotten names become substantial and indi- 
vidualized realities, and, amongst other valuable citations, space 
has been found for Pomfret’s once famous “ Choice "—which 
lost its author ecclesiastical preferment by reason of the ambi- 
tion it records to live near “some obliging, modest fair "—while 
at the same time he parenthetically expresses his determination 
to “have no wife.” But,though Prof. Courthope justly protests 
against the undefined and depreciatory use of the epithet 
“ classic,” we confess to certain misgivings as to the precision 
of his own usage of it, and he certainly allows “the single, 
oracular word ‘ correctness’ to shift for itself” when he remarks 
that *the religious poets of the eighteenth century, being 
scholars and men of refinement, knew that it was necessary for 
them to curb their enthusiasm by art, and to observe in their 
compositions the rules of correct taste." 

Prof. Courthope has no misgivings about the eighteenth 
century ; there is no hint of doubtful sympathy with the tend- 
encies of the age and forms in which they were embodied ; no 
serious suggestion of limitations either in its literary activities 
or in the political compromise with which, as Prof. Courthope 
repeatedly and forcibly insists, they were so closely embodied. 
With the discrimination and enthusiasm of a lover he pierces 
apparent uniformity, and detects the kindling touch of passion 
and genius where some read only a conventional description ; 
tragic skill where some read suitable and unconvincing senti- 
ments. A certain vagueness of conception as to the borderland 
between poetry and prose seems to underlie the author's 
decision to omit from consideration Swift's profoundly imagina- 
tive prose satires and Gray's letters—so significant in the early 
Romantic movement—while at the same time a chapter is 
allotted to the Taler and Spectator, and a considerable space 
to the exact theological beliefs of the Wesleys and Dr. Watts. 
The impression this distribution creates in us is confirmed by 
the following summary of the achievements of the “system of 
classical taste” during the body of the century :—“ If, in its 
desire for law and discipline, it tended to suppress much that 
was beautiful and romantic in the spiritual history of the nation, 
it abolished much that was false, atfected, and unwholesome. 
Under it society was taught to reason about ideas." As an 
estimation of the general achievements of a prosaic age we 
should not quarrel with this dismissal, but, if Poetry is our 
theme, we are moved to ask when and where she acquired the 
credentials of a schoolmistress ; and De Quincey's profound 
and subtle distinction betwéen the literature of knowledge and 
the literature of power recurs to our mind: “The function of 
the first is to /eacZ, the function of the second is to move, the 
first is a rudder, the second an oar or a sail. . . . Remotely it 
may travel towards an object seated in what Lord Bacon calls 
dry light, but proximately it does and must operate—else it 
ceases to be a literature of power—in and through that Aud 
light which clothes itself in the mists and glittering iris of 
human passions, desires, and genial affections.” 

It is perhaps natural that the early Romantic movement 
should seem to lack significance to Prof. Courthope ; somewhat 
scant justice 1s done to Chatterton’s creative use of words as 
musical units, nor do we feel that the importance of the 
developing naturalistic movement is quite sufficiently appre- 
ciated. It is somewhat bewildering, for example, to find 
Cowper taking place only among the satirists of religious 
lyrists ; and a division of the centuries which excludes Crabbe’s 
wonderful sea-pictures from their place among the eighteenth- 
century Nature poetry ‘is surely an injustice to the period. 


“English Men of Letters..—Adam Smith. By FRANCIS W. 
HIRST. (2s. net. Macmillan.) 

The publication of this well written little volume is singularly 
appropriate at this moment when Protection v. Free Trade is 
the subject of the hour. For Adam Smith was the apostle of 
free trade, and the free trade movement of the forties owed 
much to “ The Wealth of Nations,” published in 1776. The 
influence of Adam Smith has indeed been extraordinary. 
* Pitts commercial policy from 1784 to 1794 was simply an 
attempt to carry out Smith's views.” In France the improve- 
ments in the methods of taxation were largely due to Smith's 
suggestions on the subject in the fifth book of “The Wealth 
of Nations." “It was,” wrote Mollieu, Napoleon's favourite 
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Minister of Finance, *this book of Adam Smith, then so little 
known, that taught me better to appreciate the multitude of 
points at which public finance touches every family and raises 
judges of it in every household." In Germany his influence 
was seen in the fact that commercial restrictions were gradually 
removed and external duties reduced, while lectures were givén 
at the University of Kónigsberg by Prof. Kraus, which were 
attended by large numbers of eager students who spread 
Smith's views throughout Germany. 

Mr. Hirst gives an interesting chapter on Glasgow and its 
University during the years that Adam Smith was student, 
professor, Dean of Faculty, and Vice-Rector. He had the 
advantage of learning from a great teacher, Prof. Hutcheson, 
who lectured on philósophy and inspired his hearers with an 
enthusiasm for reform and freedom which extended beyond the 
walls of the lecture room. “I am called the New Light here," 
he said ; and his influence on his great pupil was marked and 
acknowledged by Adam Smith, who, to the end of his life, 
loved to recall *the abilities and virtues of the never to be for- 

, gotten Dr. Hutcheson.” Among his companions was Mathew 
Stewart (the father of Dugald Stewart), who became one of the 
greatest mathematicians of his age ; and as colleagues he num- 
bered Simpson, the Professor of Mathematics and editor of 
Euclid, a man of great charm and amiability ; and Joseph 
Black, the founder of modern chemistry. James Watt was at 
the time instrument maker to the University, with a workshop 
within its precincts. Within the University were also the print- 
ing press of Robert Foulis, who had printed the famous 

Horace” in 1744, and the type foundry of Wilson, the Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy. Glasgow was a centre of life and 
activity: lectures on natural science were given by the pro- 
fessors to working men, while an Academy of Design, the first 
of its kind in Great Britain, was housed in the University and 
had the enthusiastic support of Adam Smith. Smith took his 
official position seriously and was active in promoting every 
movement for the good of his University, which stood first 
among the centres of learning of his day. One of Smith’s most 
intimate friends during his residence at Glasgow was Hume, 
whose admiration of the economist’s genius was boundless. 
In 1764 Smith accepted the post of travelling companion to the 
young Duke of Buccleugh, with whom he spent two years in 
France, where he learnt much concerning taxation and ad- 
ministration which was to be useful when, some years later, he 
was to write his “ Wealth of Nations.” He met Voltaire and 
Turgot, and was a frequent and honoured guest at all the 
famous sa/oms in Paris. To Quesnai the author of “ The Eco- 
nomic Table,” he admitted his obligations, of which part of * The 
Wealth of Nations" bears unmistakable evidence. The visit to 
France was fruitful in every respect, and his description of 
France some twenty years before the Revolution is a valuable 
contribution to history. 

The life of this strenuous philosopher and reformer is well 
worth studying, and Mr. Hirst has done his work well, probably 
because, added to carefulness and accurate knowledge, he has 
a whole-hearted admiration for his subject, whom he character- 
izes as the “sole author of a revolution in thought which has 
modified the governing policy, and prodigiously increased the 
welfare, of the whole civilized world. . . . His word has rung 
through the study to the platform. It has been proclaimed by 
the agitator, conned by the statesman, and printed in a thousand 
statutes.” 


Jeremy Bentham: his Life and Work. By C. M. ATKINSON, 
M.A., LL.M., Stipendiary Magistrate to the City of Leeds. 
(5s. net. Methuen.) 

To most people the name of Jeremy Bentham calls up little 
but the adjective “utilitarian” and the phrase "the greatest 
good of the greatest number." In his lifetime—which covered 
a period of great social and political activity (1748-1832)—he 
counted for much among a small body of enlightened men such 
as Sir Samuel Romilly, the two Mills, Francis Place, &c. ; and his 
scheme for dealing with criminals, the “ Panopticon,” received 
some support from the Government of his day, while his 
writings were widely studied for their extraordinary wealth of 
information on a large number of subjects. Since his death he 
has been somewhat unduly neglected— partly owing to the fact, 
perhaps, that many of the reforms advocated by him are accom- 
plished, partly to the somewhat involved and uninteresting style 
m which he clothed his ideas. Hazlitt, writing of Bentham in 
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1825, says the reason of his unpopularity is “that our author's 
influence is purely intellectual: . . . he has not made sufficient 
allowance for the varieties of human nature and the caprices 
and irregularities of the human will? He regarded man 
as a “logical man,” and so his writings have not appealed to 
the average man, who knows himself to be anything but logical 
and intellectual. 

Yet there is much in Bentham's life and work that is worthy 
of study, especially to a generation that is not apt to reason 
overmuch or to give itself up to strenuous intellectual effort. 
Mr. Atkinson, whose position as a magistrate has naturally 
given him an interest in Bentham's views of punishment and 
the treatment of criminals, has written an interesting book about 
a most curious, though not an attractive, personality. We see 
a man from his youth upwards devoted to work for the public 
welfare, at the cost of money and of time, who never swerved 
from his single-hearted purpose of reform ; and, disagree as we 
may from some of his conclusions (which, one cannot help agree- 
ing with Hazlitt, are often based on ignorance of human nature), 
it is impossible not to admire his untiring energy and zeal for what 
he believed to beright. He is one of the very few distinguished 
men whose private lives offer no material for interest : he never 
married, and lived a solitary life—not in the least unhappy, for 
to the last he remained cheerful, good tempered, and kindly. 
“ He never knew prosperity nor adversity, passion nor satiety,” 
wrote J. S. Mill. * He never had even the experience which 
sickness gives: he lived from childhood to the age of eighty- 
five in boyish health. He knew no dejection, no heaviness of 
heart. He never felt life a sore and weary burthen. He was 
a boy to the last.” It is seldom indeed that such words can be 
truthfully said of a mortal who reache’ the great age of eighty- 
four, and they carry with them their own limitations. From 
such a man we shall not expect a minute understanding of the 
human heart, nor great sympathy with the failings and follies 
of common humanity. 

Bentham’s writings, however, deserve a careful reading by 
politicians and philanthropists alike; for they display a broad 
humanity, a knowledge of law that is probably unequalled, and 
a strong, virile common sense in dealing with problems which 
cannot be solved by mere sentimentality. His * Fragment on 
Government” was extravagantly praised by Romilly, over whom 
he exercised great influence, while his various writings on law 
— Protest against Law Taxes,” “Codification Proposals,” 
&c.—received unstinted praise from Mill who tersely re- 
marked: “He found the philosophy of law a chaos; he left 
it a science”—while even Hazlitt, who laughs at his “ Pan- 
opticon” scheme and quarrels with his style, admits that his 
little book “On Usury” is admirable. If, therefore, Mr. 
Atkinson’s book will lead readers to study Bentham, he will 
have done a good work, though he should complete his task 
by collecting some of the best of the essays into one portable 
volume ; for at present he can only be read in some nine or ten 
closely printed volumes which may be found in our public 
libraries. 


Easy Mathematics, chiefly Arithmetic. Being a Collection of 
Hints to Teachers, Parents, Self-taught Students, and Adults, 
and containing a Summary or Indication of most things in 
Elementary Mathematics useful to be known. By Sir 
OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

We quote the title in full, as this will give the best idea of 
the contents. Let us say at the outset that it is a very 
readable and suggestive book, and one which answers a distinct 
demand at the present moment, when teachers are making a 
definite attempt to leave the beaten track in elementary mathe- 
matical teaching. 

We doubt whether Sir Oliver Lodge would advocate in 
actual school teaching the sort of general instruction his book 
indicates, though he says of the volume in the preface, “a 
book on arithmetic forced itself to the front.” How far arith- 
metic can be blended with other branches of mathematics is a 
moot point. There is a commendable tendency nowadays to 
let subjects overlap, but all teachers will acknowledge that in 
a child's mind the gulf, for instance, between arithmetic and 
algebra is very great, and to some algebra always remains a 
deep and incomprehensible mystery. [t is certainly dangerous 
ground to tread when we go beyond algebra to geometry, 
trigonometry, and even differential calculus. We should still 
advocate the teaching of undiluted arithmetic. 
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Apart from this question, the very comprehensiveness of the 
title will give rise to dissension: for example, it seems to us 
that a little knowledge of the measuring of heights and distances 
by trigonometry would be more easily acquired and would be 
of more use than an excursion into the theory of leaks. 

Not a little of the value of the book will be found in the 
many sound and salutary remarks scattered throughout it— 
such, for instance, as this: “If the teacher of arithmetic 
knows arithmetic and nothing else, he is not fit to teach it. His 
mind should be alive with concrete and living examples... . 
Spontaneity and freshness is permitted to the body, but too 
often denied to the mind”; or: “The sums set are often too 
long and tedious, the methods too remote from those actually 
employed by mathematicians.” At the same time, we feel that 
the book might have been made of far more value by slight 
additions in practical demonstration, and by rearrangement of 
some of the matter. We are told, it is true, that the book, as 
regards teachers, “is not intended to instruct in subject matter, 
but to assist them in method of presentation”; but when Sir 
Oliver Lodge goes so far as to work out multiplication and 
division of decimals and square root, with special remarks on 
the uselessness of more than four- or five-figure accuracy, why 
should he not go a step further and show sums worked out by 
contracted methods? Again, it is picturesque, but hardly an 
explanation of 6--(—3) = 9 to say: “the loss of an undesirable 
burden was esteemed by Bunyan's Pilgrim to be clear gain. A 
negative subtraction is a positive addition. As to arrange- 
ment, why should not the formal proof of fundamental relations 
in logarithms, which present no difficulty, be given at the out- 
set, and not after use has been made of the results? It seems, 
also, an unnecessary inversion to assume that fractional indices 
mean roots and see how it works, and later to go on to the 
fundamental principle that a” x a" = a+", from which the inter- 
pretation of fractional indices so easily follows. 

But, if we criticize too minutely, we shall leave a wrong im- 
pression as to the value of the book. We would specially 
commend in it the chapter on numeration, with the immediate 
introduction of the idea of decimals. The duodecimal system, 
however, is a hobby that Sir Oliver rides too hard. 

The chapters on logarithms are excellent ; so, too, the theory 
of square root ; and throughout the book the interest is vastly 
increased by constant reference to actual living facts and 
phenomena and concrete examples. To sum up, we might call 
this a rejuvenated De Morgan, written in a more entertaining 
style, with wider range, of less solid practical worth, but very 
good reading nevertheless. 


The Captivi of Plautus. By J. HENSON. (2s. Blackie.) 

This little volume belongs to Blackie's ‘* Illustrated Latin Series,” 
and is, like its fellows in the series, well printed, nicely got up, and 
provided with instructive plates. The editor, chaplain and assistant 
master at Reading School, has made use, and frequently good use, 
of several commentaries, particularly those by Prof. Lindsay and 
Mr. Hallidie. Far from being among those who hold '*In Plauto 
nunquam hiatur," he rejects many of the expedients that Schoell and 
others have adopted to avoid Azates ; and in some difficult passages he 
has, wisely or not, exercised his own judgment. We set down a few 
of the notes that we made in going through his work. Page ix. : Was 
Plautus ever an actor? Aulus Gellius speaks only of his gaining 
money £m operis artificum scaenicorum, and the whole story as told 
by Gellius has slight authority. 347: Ex sententia, ** according to,” 
is an explanation put so as to cause misunderstanding. The words 
mean ‘‘to his liking." 385: We had supposed that the derivation of 
sedulo from se- and dolus was now everywhere abandoned. 560: uera 
uanitudine conuincas is not * prove truth to be falsehood,” but 
' defeat the truth by lying.” $570: It seems unproftable hair- 
splitting to distinguish (with Lindsay) aspice ad me, “look in my 
direction," from aspice me, ‘look at me." We find tamgquam in 
speculum in palinas inspicere and speculum inspicere. Now does in 
differentiate the sense? 718: We have not been able to persuade 
ourselves, as Mr. Henson has persuaded himself, that superum is derived 
from »xos and faro. 1003: ‘‘amztes for the classical anafes” is 
a misleading statement, since az: is read in Cic. ** De Deor. Nat.” 
ii, 124. The notes, we must add, are somewhat too largely made up 
of hints as to scansion and of admonitions to mark the alliteration. 
Thus the reader has often to depend for epexegesis on the vocabulary, 
which we cannot describe as a very good piece of work. It contains 
intelligo instead of intellego. It omits many words, e.g., arrtpro, 
audacia, cogito, conloquor, defleo, mors, mortalis, orbus, paruolus, 
praefectura, saluos ; and, if some of them will not be much missed, it 
might have indulged us at least with ev and the adverb :7/. It does 


not always offer the meaning proper to the text ; so, although Plautus 
has Fortuna humana fingit, it fails to tell us that fingere may signify 
“ to fashion," ‘‘to mould" ; it does not inform us that facete is not 
of necessity ** wittily" ; and for postulo it gives ** ask, seek, demand,” 
but not **expect." It affirms that somnio is of the fourth conjugation ! 
Naughty vocabulary ! 


Arnold's Latin Texts. General editor, G. EVAN BERNAYS.— 
(1) Phaedrus, Selections from the Fables. (2) Livy, Selections. 
(3) Horace, Odes, Book I. (4) Cicero, First and Second Speeches 
against Catiline. (5) Vergil, Select Eclogues. (6) Vergil, Selections 
from the Georgics. (7) Cicero, Pro Archia. (8) Caesar in Britain. 
(8d. each.) 

Mr. Edward Arnold has promptly carried out, if he had not already 
anticipated, the appeal of the Head Masters for plain texts. The small 
volumes before us are accompanied by a brief introduction and a full 
vocabulary, but are without a note. The ‘‘ Phaedrus,” the ‘‘ Livy,” 
and the ** Caesar in Britain” are just the books demanded for lower 
forms, and we hope to see them widely adopted. When we come to 
harder authors we are more doubtful about their use. The pros and 
con.s of notes were pretty fully discussed in our last number, and on this 
head we have nothing to add. But we cannot see the need of a special 
vocabulary for a boy who is capable of tackling the Catilinarian 
speeches; and such entries as ‘‘/2, see £i," ‘‘tuli, see fero," he is 
likely to regard as an insult. On what principle are vowels long by 
nature as well as by position not so marked ? 


Xenophon : Hellenica. By MARCHANT and UNDERHILL. 
(7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

In July, 1900, we wrote: ‘‘It is difficult to see what more can be 
done for the * Hellenica’ than Mr. Underhill has done, and his com- 
mentary, together with Mr. E. C. Marchant's revised text, should long 
stand as the recognized work of reference." That was in a review 
of Mr. Underhill’s book. The Delegates of the Press at Oxford are 
now issuing Mr. Marchant's text and Mr. Underhill’s commentary in 
one nicely bound volume at a price not much greater than that asked 
for the latter alone. Those who are about to read the ‘‘ Hellenica” 
will do wisely if they provide themselves with this joint production 
of the two well known scholars. 


The Story of the Nations: Greece. By E. S. SHUCKBURGH. 
(5s. T. Fisher Unwin.) 
This book belongs to the sphere of what the French call vzelgarisa- 
tion, and we, more gently, ** popularization"': that is to say, it addresses 
itself, not to scholars or to places of education in especial, but to those 


- 


who wish to acquaint themselves with the large and general results : 


of modern inquiry. Since we must confess to a long affection for 
Greece, we feel grateful to the publisher for having put the work into 
the hands, not of a Grub Street hack, but of one who has truly 
breathed the pure, elastic air of Attica and who has absorbed some 
measure of the Hellenic spirit. We need hardly say that Dr. Shuck- 
burgh has done his popularizing well. He tells the story brightly, 
without sacrificing the truth. His chapter on literature is particularly 
good. It is adorned, we observe, with specimens of the poets, all 
of them, except one, in versions by himself. Our readers may be glad 
to have the rendering of a beautiful stanza, ascribed in the Anthology 
to Plato :— 
** Thou gazest on the stars, my star! 
O would I were the skies, 
That I might look on thee afar 
With all those myriad eyes." 


The Public Schools Year-Book, 1906. (2$. 6d. net. Sonnenschein.) 

The special feature in this issue is an article on '* Military Efficiency 
in Public and Preparatory Schools," to which Lord Roberts referred 
and from which he quoted largely in his speech to the Assistant 
Masters, (In our report of the speech it was wrongly stated that the 
article would appear in the Schoolmasters Yearbook.) The information 
and opinions collected by the editor are invaluable to all concerned 
with cadet corps and rifle shooting in schools. There is in the volume 
an enormous amount of miscellaneous information. In the biblio- 
graphy we notice some gaps. We fail to find ** Kappa" or ** The 
Upton Letters," ** Five Great Head Masters,” the Lives of Farrar, 
Quick, Almond. 

Grammaire Française à l’ Usage des Anglais. Par E. RENAULT. 

(4s. 6d. E. Arnold.) 

The object of this ** Grammar" is ** to furnish an explanation of all 
the grammatical difficulties that an Engiishman is likely to meet with 
in the course of his studies," and one of the most valuable parts of it is 
a supplement to each chapter on the corresponding French and German 
idioms. We are not so sure as to the advantage of combining accidence 
and syntax. In particular, the treatment of the verb and its conjuga- 
tion seems to suffer. The tabular form, as in Eve's *'* Grammar," is 
much to be preferred, and the names of the tenses are not made quite 
clear. The syntax rules are clearly and crisply given, and the examples 
are well chosen. 
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Elements of the Theory and Practice of Book-keeping. By JOHN 
WALMSLEY. (3s. 6d. F. Hodgson.) 

Mr. Walmsley, whose name is familiar as the author of a school 
“Trigonometry,” has set himself the harder task of expounding a 
system of book-keeping which is at once practical and based on 
scientific principles. By it the fictitious ‘‘ debit losses, &c.," based 
on the fallacy that entries in all accounts except goods represent actual 
money, disappear, and the journal, not isolated ledger accounts, is 
taken as the starting point. We cannot agree with the author in his 
desire to see book-keeping admitted to the ordinary curriculum of a 
secondary school; but we freely admit that, as here treated, it may 
afford a valuable exercise not only in accuracy, but in logical reasoning. 


Pocket Dictionary of the English and French Languages. By J. E. 
WEsSELY. Rewritten and greatly enlarged by EDWARD LATHAM. 
(3s. Routledge.) 

This is, to all intents and purposes, a new work, and there seems no 
more reason for retaining Wessely’s name than there would be for 
announcing the forthcoming new edition of ‘‘ Liddell and Scott” as 
“Damm’s Lexicon,” rewritten. The size has trebled, and only a 
poacher’s pocket could now hold it. Mr. Latham is a most careful 
compiler, and we have looked not in vain for many neologisms not to 
be found in cheap French dictionaries. ‘‘ Prig, v. Snob,” is a con- 
fession of failure. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. (6s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

This, the sixteenth, volume of ** Harvard Studies," always interesting 
and o‘ten valuable, is in merit, we believe, quite up to the average of the 
series. In it C. L. Smith—it is from no discourtesy that we omit the titles 
of the contributors—offers a further study of manuscripts of Suetonius ; 
Chandler R. Post discourses on the dramatic art of Aeschylus ; Hanns 
Oertel and Edward P. Morris examine the various theories regarding 
the nature and origin of Indo-European inflexion; and Keudall K. 
Smith deals with the use of the high-soled shoe or buskin in Greek 
tragedy. All these papers contain suggestive matter. To us, that on 
the art of Aeschylus, the thesis presented by the successful candidate 
for the Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship in Greek Studies, appeals 
most forcibly. Novel, we think, is the contention in it that the 
` Athenians, having driven back the hosts of the Persians and made the 
Aegean their own, were filled with a lively interest in geography, and 
that Aeschylus consciously catered to his audience by expatiating on 
the popular topic of the day. Io's wanderings thus get a new—and 
slightly ludicrous — meaning. 

(1) “The Temple English Literature Series."— 74e Song of Hia- 
watha. By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Edited by 
HENRY WILLIAMS, M.A. (6x4! in., pp. xi, 197; Is. net. 
Dent.) (2) The Song of Hiawatha, Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by P. T. CRESSWELL, M.A. (6/2 x414 in., pp. 191; 
1s. Blackie.) 

(1) Mr. Williams has given us a very dainty and prettily bound 
edition of Longfellow’s poem. He has prefixed a few words of intro- 
duction, and has added at the end a glossary and a few notes. His 
edition is one to be read and enjoyed. 

(2) Mr. Cresswell, of Berkhamsted School, writes more definitely 
for the school boy or girl. He gives us ten pages of introduction, 
twenty-eight pages of notes, and an appendix on the metre of the 
poem. His vocabulary also is slightly fuller. Here and there he has, 
in our opinion, explained more than was necessary ; but, on the whole, 
the notes are good, and the introduction tells us all that was necessary 
about the author and his poem. 


The Tale of Troy. Metold in English by AUBREY STEWART, M.A., 
and edited for Schools, with Introduction, &c., by T. S. PEPPIN, 
M.A. (6% x43% in., pp. xix, 213, illustrated; 1s. 6d. Mac- 
millan.) 

This is another volume belonging to the same series as *' Ballads Old 
and New." Mr. Peppin, who is an assistant master at Clifton, supplies 
à short but readable introduction and an index of proper names. We 
are also given the regulation questions, subjects suggested for short 
essays, and helps to further study. The rest of the volume consists of 
eleven chapters of an admirably simple version of the tale of Troy, 
told by Mr. Aubrey Stewart, of Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
four illustrations are from Greek vases. The book is intended for 
children of the age of twelve or thirteen. It is excellently conceived 
and done. 

The Landseer Object Lesson Handbook and Reader. 
(Pp. 384; 3s. 6d. G. Philip & Son.) 

This is a teacher's book to go with No. 3 of the above. ^It seems 

to us well fitted to supply the teacher with what is wanted. 


Blackie's Model Readers. Books I. and II. (8d. and tod.) 
Two well bound and well illustrated little books: the illustrations in 
colour are particularly effective. The notes at the end on reading 
aloud and composition are good. 


The Temple Infant Readers. Vols. I. and II. 
Horace Marshall & Son.) 
. These are nice little books, printed in large clear type and well 
illustrated. They seem well fitted to fulfil their purpose. 


Book III. 


(4d. each. 


Longmans British Empire ista Six vols., and one Introductory 
eader. 

. Each of these pretty volumes is bound in red, and is illustrated by 
such well known artists as H. J. Ford, Lancelot Speed, Mrs. 
Allingham, and numerous others. The es are well and clearly 
printed ; and the contents are made up T delightful selection from 
poems, fairy stories, tales and novels, &c. At the ends of the first four 
volumes are lists of hard words properly accented ; and at those of the 
other two are added explanations of various kinds. On the whole an 
admirable set. 


* Blackie's English School Texts.”—Charles Lamó's Adventures of 
Ulysses ; Sindbad the Sailor; Charles Kingsley’s The Heroes; 
Eagly Voyages to Japan; | Erasmuss The Praise of Folly; 
Plutarch's Life of Alexander. (6 x4 in., pp. IIO to 130; 
each 8d.) 

These are capital cheap reprints of notable books, or parts of books, 
edited by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. He has cast his net well and has made 
a good haul. But why are the little books published at 8d. instead of 
6d.? However, we will not haggle over the price, but wish the ad- 
venture all the success which it so well deserves. 


t‘ The Jack Historical Readers."—(1) Fourth Book : Stuart Phu. 
(2) Fifth Book: Hanoverian England. (7% x5 in., pp. 265 and 
284; 1s. 6d. and 1s. 8d. T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

The former book is by Mr. Shadrach Hicks, of the Inner Temple; 
the latter by Mr. A. W. Dakers, B. A. They are written in an easy, 
agreeable style and well illustrated. Each is divided into a certain 
number of periods, at the end of which are given summaries. Every- 
thing is done to render the books both useful and attractive. 


The Children's Pickwick. Chosen and Annotated by THOMAS CART- 
WRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. Lond. (7x5 in., pp. viii, 216; Is. 3d. 
T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

This is an abridged edition of the immortal work; the selected 
passages being chosen as wholes, and the places of the omitted parts 
indicated by brief epitomes in italics. The illustrations are repro- 
ductions of the old ones. It makes an admirable reading book for the 
middle forms of a school. 


Round the World: our Colontal Cousins, or Britain beyond the Seas. 
By VERE MINGARD. (74% in., pp. 288; 1s. 6d. T. C. & 
E. C. Jack.) 

The title of this book gives its contents. It is well and succinctly 
written and well illustrated, and gives a clear account of our great 
Empire. | 
Object Lessons in Elementary Science, Stage V. By VINCENT T. 

MuRmcHÉ. New and Revised Edition. (7x 4X in., pp. xvi, 282; 
4s. Macmillan.) 

A new and revised edition of a well constructed and well illustrated 
book of popular science. It is based on the scheme issued by the late 
London School Board. It has been wonderfully popular with teachers, 
and is now revised and brought up to date. It should have a renewed 
lease of life. 


Between the Cupolas. By W. (7/4x5in., pp. 128; 2s. 6d. net. 

Headley Bros.) 

The title-page tells us that this is ‘‘a light and airy record." It is 
dedicated **to my old schoolmasters," and tells in a pleasant way the 
story of an old school; or rather it wanders about telling now of one 
thing, now of another. It deals with ‘‘ pleasant places” and *' choice 
selections ” and ‘‘ Gray’s Elegy” and the difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings of boys when reading it ; and with '*Dr. F and Dr. B ” and 
other things. Altogether, it is ** light and airy ” enough, and fulfils its 
purpose of gossiping about the old days and old ways of a place for 
which W. cares much. But it will not greatly interest any one else. 


Dean's Rag-Book Company send us their Rag Animal Alphabet. 
It claims the double merit that it will not tear and will wash. To find 
an animal for every letter seems to us a hopeless task. Urus, Quagga, 
Yak we know, but they do not enter into the most precocious child's 
vocabulary, and we candidly confess that we nad never before heard of 
a Xema. 


Messrs. Philip send us two of their *'Nature Series of Relief 
Models "— The Isie of Wight (15s.) and Zhe Snowdon District 
(17s. 6d.). They are based on the Ordnance Survey maps (54 inch 
to mile), and the vertical scale is 1:400. This seems to us, in the 
Snowdon District, needless exaggeration; but the graphic effect of 
both reliefs is admirable, thanks to the harmonious colouring and the 
total absence of names. The models are neatly framed and glazed, 
and, quite apart from their use, would adorn the walls of any class- 
room. 


From Messrs. Nelson we have a series of twelve Bible Pictures, size 
314 by 23 inches, price 8s. net. The drawing and composition are good, 
and the colour pleasant. Evident pains have been taken to secure anti- 
quarian and local accuracy. It is unfortunate, but perhaps unavoidable, 
that they should, from their subjects, provoke comparison with some of 
the world’s masterpieces, but we doubt not that many children would 
prefer the anonymous artist to Murillo or. Holman, Hunt. 
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THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1824, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the ** Journal" zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
ihe opinions expressed therein.) 


THE Council met on Saturday, December 16. Present : Mr. S. H. 
Butcher (Chairman), Mr. H. C. Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. 
Charles, Mr. G. Collar, Mr. If. V. Dawes, Mr. C. Granville, Mr. 
J. N. Hetheringten, Mr. J. W. Longsdon, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Miss 
E. Newton, Miss K. Stevens, Mr. F. Storr, Mr. J. A. Turner, Mrs. 
J. S. Turner, Mr. W. Trevor Walsh, and Mr. J. S. Wise. 

Mr. H. V. Dawes was welcomed by the Chairman as the representa- 
tive of the Salop Branch. | 

The Chairman reported on the reception of the deputation from the 
Guild (himself, Mr. Storr, and the General Secretary) by the Executive of 
the Nasional Union of Teachers on November 4. The welcome given 
to the'Weputation was very hearty, and the Organization Committee of 
the Union was instructed to consider the question of securing fuller 
support for the Guild from the associations composing the Union. 

It was arranged to send the letter proposing a scheme for a Union 
of Educational Associations for the purpose of organizing a Joint 
Annual Conference to the different associations, and to request their 
Secretaries to bring it forward, in such way as they might think best, 
at their winter meetings or otherwise, for consideration. 

The Chairman announced that he had received a letter from the 
Hon. Treasurer of the Guild (Sir George Young) which stated that he 
was unable to hold the post after the end of 1905. Sir George 
Young's resignation was accepted with great regret, and it was decided 
to send him a letter thanking him warmly for his valuable services to 
the Guild, as Hon. Treasurer and member of Council, from its earliest 
days. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee (Mr. J. Arnold Turner) 
was appointed temporary Hon. Treasurer from January 1, 1906. 

It was decided to invite Dr. Alex Hill, Master of Downing College, 
Cambridge, to be President of the Guild for the year 1906, in succession 
to the Master of University College, Oxford. [Dr. Hill has accepted 
the office of President.] 

The report of the special Finance Committee meeting on Novem- 
ber 30 was brought up and read by the Chairman of the Committee. 
The report showed an estimated total expenditure in the ycar 1905 of 
41,441, and total estimated receipts, apart from the Special Deficit 
Reduction Fund, Z1,312, leaving a deficit on the year's working of 
£129. The Committee had received letters from the General Secre- 
tary and the Assistant Secretary proposing substantial reductions of 
salary from January I, 1906, the amount of the reduction to be made 
up, wholly or in part, only if the genuine assets at the end of any 
year showed a balance to the good after meeting all outstanding 
liabilities. The Committee recommended the acceptance of the offer 
the General Secretary (reduction of salary from £300 to £200 per 
annum) and a postponement of the decision as to the Assistant Secre- 
tary’s salary till the financial position in the middle of 1906 could be 
ascertained, Certain other detailed propusals for reducing outlay and 
increasing income were contained in the report, which was adopted by 
the Council, with generous expressions about the offers made by the 
statt, It is hoped that by these reductions in the working expenditure, 
and with a continuance of its present membership, the Guild will be 
able to carry on without deficit its varied and important work. 

The report of the ordinary meeting of the Finance Committee was 
also brought up and adopted. 

On the General Secretary's report, 29 applicants for membership 
of the Guild were elected, viz. : Central Guild, 20; Bath and East 
Somerset Branch, 3; Brighton and Hove Branch, 2; Manchester 
Branch, 3; and Oxford Branch, 1. 

An instruction was given to put on the minutes the thanks of the 
Council to Sir William Mather for his gift to the Guild of his reprint 
of the pamphlet on ** Education for Efficiency," by the President of 
Harvard University, one copy for every member, and to report the 
instruction to Sir William. 

Votes of sympathy were passed with Lady Jebb, on the death of Sir 
Richard Jebb, an ex-President of the Guild, and with Mrs. E. W. 
Howson, on the death of Mr. Howson, of Harrow, a former meinber 
of Council. 

Mr. J. W. Longsdon was appointed as a deputation from the Council 
to the Conference of the National Union of Teachers at Scarborough, 
Easter, 1906, in response to an invitation from the Union. 

The Soutiampton and District Branch was asked to appoint a 
deputation to the Conference of the National Federation of Head 
Teachers’ Associations at Southampton in January, 1906, in response 
to an invitation from the Federation. 

The Education and Library Committee were instructed to sit with 
the Thrift and Benefits Committee, and report on certain proposals 


of the Moral Instruction League, including the subject of the teaching 
of thrift in schools. 

The Council met again on Thursday, February t, 1906. Present: 
Mr. S. H. Butcher (Chairman), the Rev. H. Wesley Dennis (Vice- 
Chairman), Prof. J. W. Adamson, the Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. E. Blair, 
Miss H. Busk, Mr. C. Granville, Mr. J. N. Hetherington, Mr. A. Kahn, 
Mr. J. W. Longsdon, Prof. Lyde, Miss K. Stevens, Mr. F. Storr, and 
Mr. J. S. Wise. 

At the commencement of the proceedings the Chairman announced 
that, as a result of his election to Parliament as a member for Cambridge 
University, he was compelled to resign the Chairmanship, and referred 
gracefully to his two years' occupation of the post, and to his regret at 
having to give it up. The Vice-Chairman expressed the sincere regret 
of the Council at the announcement, congratulated Mr. Butcher on his 
election, thahked him for his valuable services to the Guild during two 
anxious and busy years, and conveyed to him the good wishes of the 
Council for his future career. Mr. Storr, as an old friend of Mr. Butcher, 
added some seasonable remarks. 

The Chairman welcomed Mr. Kahn, in the name of himself and 
colleagues, as a newly co-opted general member of Council. 

On the report of the General Secretary, twelve applicants for member. 
ship of the Central Guild were elected. 

The announcement of the death of Mr. J. R. Langler, a devoted 
member of the Council, was received with deep regret, and a messsage 
of sympathy was sent to his daughter, Miss Langler. (Mr. Langle 
died on January 8, in his eighticth year.) 

The Organizing Conuimittee were instructed to make the arrange- 
ments for the Annual Gereral Meeting «f the Guild and Presidential 
Address. 

The extension of the time of service of the Teachers! Registration 
Council to the end of July, 1906, was announced, and the appointment 
of Mr. Storr, the representative of the Guild on that Council, was 
continued till that date. 

A vote of congratulation to Sir Philip Magnus, a Vice-President and 
life member of the Guild, formerly on the Council, on his election as 
the representative of the University of London in Parliament, was 
passed. 

A report from the Political Committee on the reconstruction of the 
Teachers! Registration Council was brought up and considered, and 
referred back to the Committee for further consideration. A choice of 
speakers to be invited to open the discussions on the questions of 
educational politics at the Sheffield Conference was made. 

The Education and Library Committee submitted the names of 
proposed speakers to open the discussions on the pedagogic questions 
at the Conference. The list was approved. 

On the report of the joint mecting of the Education and Library and 
Thrift and Benefits Committees, the Chairmen of those Committees 
(the Vice-Chairman of Council and Sir Edward Brabrook, C. B.) were 
asked to settle and send in to the President of the Board of Education 
a memorandum on the teaching of thrift in schools. The general 
programme of the Moral Instruc ion League for the teaching of subjects 
of a moral character was not dealt with. 

The draft of a letter to a number of educational associations on the 
subject of the proposed Union of Associations for holding a Joint 
Annual Conference was approved for circulation, on the report of the 
Organizing Committee. A date soon after Easter for the first meeting 
of the proposed Provisional Committee was fixed, and instructions were 
given for the selection of some central place of meeting. 

The report of the Finance Committee was brought up and adopted. 

A report from the Modern Language Holiday Courses Committee, 
proposing, among other things, a reconstitution of the Committee, 
giving a fuller representation to the Guild and representation to certain 
associations of teachers, was adopted. 

The following is the letter on the subject of the teaching of thrift 
which has been sent in to the President of the Board of Education ovet 
the signature of the Chairman of Council :— 


* Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, 
‘© 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
** February 19, 1906. R 
“To the Right Honourable the President of the Board of Education. 

** Sik&,— The Council of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland have had under consideration the question of the teaching 0 
thrift and ether civic duties, which they advocate as an essential part 
of the curriculum in the schools of the country, and they have request 
me to convey to you an expression of their opinion, in the hope that 
your Boftrd may be induced to urge its adoption upon the Local Edw 
cational Authorities. 

** The Ccuncil are assured of your sympathy with their views; and 
have read with satisfaction the portions of the official publications ? 
your Board which deal with that subject. What they ask on ji 
present occasion is that those statements should be somewhat €x 
panded and elaborated, and should be brought under the attention 9 
of the Local Educational Authorities in the most effective manner 
The subject of thrift, as part of a wise proyision for the future. 15 nt 
limited to the mere question of saving, as illustrated. by the schoo 
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banks, which have done so much useful work, but extends to all 
measures by which a youth should be urged and encouraged to look 
forward to the contingencies of life and to begin his provision for them 
from the first day on which he finds himself in the position of a wage- 
earner. 

'* These measures involve many considerations, such as the operation 
of the laws of average, the principles of equity, the theory of vital 
statistics, and the method of accumulation by compound interest. Ele- 
mentary instruction in these would not be beyond the reach of the 
higher standards in schools, while ignorance of them has led in the past 
to many disastrous failures in various kinds of institutions intended for 
the benefit of the working classes. 

‘Tt is not impossible that some even of the masters and mistresses 
in schools are imperfectly equipped in these branches of knowledge. 
However that may be, it is clearly desirable that special attention 
should be given to these questions in the training colleges of the country, 
if the teachers are to be competent to give such advice and instruction 
upon them to the growing boys and girls as will be of real value for 


their after life, —I have the honour to be, Sir, yours very truly, 
* S. H. BuTCHER, Chairman of Council.” 


The preliminary circular giving details of the arrangements for the 
Teachers’ Guild Holiday Courses (August, 1906) in France, Germany, 
and Spain is now ready, and will be sent to all members of the Guild 
at an early date. A copy will besent to any applicant, not a member, 
on receipt of a request with a halfpenny stamp. 

The invitation from the Sheffield Branch of the Guild to the General 
Conference at Sheffield, April 23-26, will be circulated, with the pre- 
liminary programme of the Conference, among all members of. the 
Central Guild and Branches very shortly. The Sheffield Branch is 
preparing an attractive programme of social and other entertainments, 
including receptions by the Lord Mayor at the Town Hall, and by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University and the President of the Branch in 
the University Buildings. 

Mr. M. W. Keatinge, Reader in Education, University of Oxford, 
will give the second lecture of the session to the Education Society of 
the Guild at King’s College, Strand, W.C., on the evening of March 8, 
8p.m. Particulars are being sent to all members of the Central Guild 
in London and suburbs ; and any member from a distance who may be in 
London at the time will be welcome. The subject of the lecture is 
'* Method, Curriculum, and Character.” 

A conjoint meeting of the London Sections; organized by Section C, 
will be held at Bedford College, York Place, Baker Street, W., on 
Tuesday, March 13, at 8 p.m. Prof. John Adams, of the London 
Day Training College, will lecture on ** The Art of Forgetting.” 


The following arrangements in London Sections have not yet been 
announced in our Quarterly Reports :— 

„March 2.—Section B. 8 p.m. At the Holborn Estate School for 
Girls, 19 Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. ** The Basal Study for all 
School Subjects.” ^ Speakers:— Prof. Lyde, Miss H. Busk, Miss 
Holmer, and Miss Penstone. Tea and coffee at 7.45 p.m. 

March 30.—Section D. 8.15 p.m. At St. Mary's College, Pad- 
dington, W. Address on ** Hopes and Fears for the Education of the 
Future," by Miss Alice Woods. Tea and coffee at 7.45 p.m. 

April 6.—Section B. 8 p.m. At 74 Gower Street, W.C.  ‘‘ Sug- 
gestions for an Ideal Scheme and Examination of Schools.” Speak- 
ers:—Mr. W. T. H. Walsh (in the chair), Mr. A. Kahn, and others. 
Tea and coffee at 7.45 p.m. 

The full arrangements of Sections A and C for the session to June, 
1906, were printed in the Report in Zhe Journal of Education, 
October, 1905. 


At a joint meeting of the Manchester Branch of the Guild with the 
Child Study Association at the Froebel Institute on February 12, the sub- 
Ject of corporate games in day schools was discussed. Mr. J. L. Paton, 
the Chairman, said the question was not one merely of physical develop- 
ment. It concerned not only the health, but the character, of schoolboys 
and schoolgirls. Football, for instance, taught a boy that he could not 
win a match by himself. He must co-operate with and sacrifice his in- 
dividual desires for the good of the team. This was a most important 
lesson for the boy to learn, because no great results were attained in 
life without the hearty, self-effacing, loyal co-operation of many to a 
common end. The discussion was opened by Miss Herford, who moved 
à resolution declaring that no school education for boys or girls could 
be considered satisfactory that did not include adequate arrangements 
for all to take part in corporate games. If the day school, she said, 
Was ever to become the ideal school—the school which should co-operate 
with the home in the bringing up of our future citizens—this problem of 
Corporate games must not be overlooked. Personally she would not be 
satisfied until organized games were looked upon as an important item 
In every school time table. There still existed a certain prejudice 
against girls’ games, but it was extraordinary how, like other pre- 
Judices, this was dying out with a little first-hand knowledge. Miss 

erford described the systems at work in some of the large public 
schools, under which team games were made a part of the school train- 


which girls obtain from such games. One advantage of their introduc- 
tion was that shorter time must be given to work, and there must 
therefore be more concentration. The amount of time that women and 
girls gave to work—or rather sat over their work—was monstrous. 
Better work might be done by less prolonged and more concentrated 
effort. Among the moral advantages which a girl might gain was the 
learning to get a victory quietly and to take a beating well. The resolu- 
tion was seconded by Mr. S. W. Meek, who spoke chiefly of practical 
details connected with the introduction of organized games into day 
schools. Organized games were essential, he thought, to the health of 
a public day school. A general discussion followed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A HOLIDAY RESORT FOR FROEBELIANS 
AND OTHERS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Change of work is often more really restful to the teacher 
than mere aimless travel, or stagnation in some lonely 
spot. I should like, with your leave, to inform teachers how 
they may apply this apophthegm, to tell them about the charm 
of Eisenach and of all that Froebel country, and to beg them 
to write to Fraulein Heerwart, 35A Theater Strasse, Eisenach, 
Germany, for all particulars of her “At Home” from August 1 
to 15 of this year 1906. 

Now some of my younger readers in all lands will exclaim: 
“Who is Fraulein Heerwart?” So I had better give a bio- 
graphy of her in a nut-shell. Fräulein Heerwart is the 
President of the Kindergarten Society in Germany, and an 
old pupil of Froebel’s wife. The curator and collector of 
everything Froebelian, she has made Froebel and his work a life- 
long study, and given up a room in her house (to save expense) 
for the Museum, which is the most complete “one man” 
collection ever on view. Here is to be found evidence of 
almost every thought, word, and deed of Frederick Froebel. 
Here she personally explains to visitors (gratis) the origin and 
history of the gifts, occupations, songs, and games. Here are 
to be found, not a few, but dozens, of souvenirs not only of 
Froebel himself, but of the little fraternity of educational 
enthusiasts who worked with him. 

Fräulein Heerwart carries her four score years well, and 
welcomed the suggestion I made, in spite of the fatigue it 
would involve, that she should do something this summer for 
educationalists all over the world. I am writing, therefore, to 
educational papers in various countries to call attention to her 
invitation to her “At Home” next August. 

But it is not only the Museum that has intrinsic value and 
interest : it is Miss Heerwart's personality, which adds wonder- 
fully to its charm and interest, and I have reason to believe 
that, if names are entered sufficiently early to enable her to 
make suitable arrangements for those who wish to accept her 
kind invitation, she will arrange a most delightful programme ; 
for she is a born organizer of /é/es, and Eisenach and the 
Froebel country from the Wartburg to the Schwartzburg, 
eighty miles away, is an ideal country for festivities. Drives 
and excursions in parties can be taken for quite a modest sum, 
and when the week or ten days are over the student, with still 
a few weeks to spare, can spend them in forest and upland 
village, restfully and economically. 

Miss Heerwart took me a drive, and we visited points and 
places of interest quite unknown to the ordinary traveller. We 
went to a private house where Froebel was married to his 
second wife ; we sat on the very seat where he read the letter 
from Government forbidding him to open any more kinder- 
gartens on the ground of their revolutionary tendencies ; we 
visited Froebel's grave, and all the history of that time was 
related to us on the spot—but you must go and see it all for 
yourselves, and, if you do not learn a great deal, I shall feel 
that the little rhyme about Froebel’s Weathercock song applies 
to you, and that in your childhood something important in your 
education was forgotten. “Do nothing aimlessly or you'll 
create a child whose mind you cannot educate.” Let me add 
that in our little company on that memorable drive we had 
Mrs. Page, of Chicago, and I am sure that, if you write to her, 
she will endorse my views that all who can should avail them- 


ing. She enumerated the physical, mental, and moral advantages | selves of Fraulein Heerwart’s invitation for August... For-many 
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years she has been collecting from all parts of the world money 
to build or buy a small house, in which to place the Museum so 
that it may be suitably handed down to posterity. I do not 
know whether she will make any charge if she gets up this little 
féte to which I refer—she may do so, or she may leave it to 
individual enthusiasts to send her or give her from their 
generosity ; but, whatever she does, I am certain that any money 
will be for the good of the cause, and not for personal affairs. 
1 mention the fact that she is collecting, because I believe that 
many would contribute even if they cannot personally be present 
in August. I will make myself personally responsible for every 
English subscription, and give a receipt for sums from 2s. 6d. to 
£10. I hope many teachers from all countries will avail them- 
selves of this unique opportunity of linking themselves on to a 
life that actually knew Froebel, and is the best living authority 
on all that concerns his life and teaching.— Yours, &c., 
EMILY M. J. WARD, 
President of the Froebel Society, 1892-3. 


AMBIDEXTERITY. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sig,—The following statements are taken from  ''The Infant 
School" by J. Gunn, page 321:—''lt is a mistake to assume that 
right-handedness is due merely to our habit of training the right hand 
more than the left. . It has been found that the correcting of left- 
handedness in the case of children who were naturally left-handed was 
accompanied by a deterioration in their power of articulate speech, and 
the appearance of a tendency to stammer. The explanation, or the 
probable explanation, of this result involves a discussion of the brain 
centres, motor and other, involved in speech, which we cannot enter 
"pon here." 

I feel sure that many readers would be glad to learn from teachers 
whether the cultivation of ambidexterity in school-children had led to a 
deterioration in their power of articulate speech and the appearance of 
a tendency to stammer.— Yours faithfully, C. G. WATKINS. 

Education Office, Aylesbury. 

February 13, 1906. 


A GREAT PREHISTORIC GRAMMARIAN. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir,—A careful study of the table of correlative pronominal words 
in Greek has led me irresistibly to the conclusion that they are the 
splendid achievement of some unknown and prehistoric Áryan gram- 
matical genius. That table consists of forty words, contained in four 
columns of ten words each. The ten words in the interrogative column 
are ris, wérepos, ROTOS, wócos, wóTe, vov, mórepov, wó0ev, wos, and ri, I 
submit with confidence to your learned readers the statement that this 
table must be the product of an intelligent mind—that its creation by 
the ordinary laws of the growth of language is simply impossible. For 
the ordinary growth of language is quite unpremeditated : it follows no 
preconceived plan. Language is like Topsy: it simply *'grows."— 
I am, Sir, yours truly, R. J. Lrovp. 

The University, Liverpool, 

February 7, 1906. 


DR. HALL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR: A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—May I crave permission to correct an oversight on the 
part of the not unfriendly reviewer who wrote the notice of the new 
edition of my ** School Manual of English Grammar”? “We doubt,” 
the reviewer says, ‘‘ whether it is possible . . . to expound Grimm's 
Law with no mention of Verner.” It is hard for one who may have 
many sins upon his head to suffer for offences of which he is innocent. 
The statement of Verner’s Law, or so much of it as seemed necessary 
for the purpose in hand, will be found on page 10. With regard to 
the scansion marks, which, apart from their context, certainly look a 
trifle absurd, it might have been stated that in the very page in which 
they occur the cazeat is entered that they simply represent the normal 
stress, not the emphasis to be observed in reading. 

Another point of perhaps greater importance is that the price of the 
book is wrongly given as 3s. 6d. It should have been 2s. 6d. —I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, T. D. HALL. 

Bowdon, February 4, 1906. 


Miss CHARLOTTE MasowN has arranged a Conference of Head 
Masters, Mistresses, and others to meet at Ambleside in Whitsun 
week to discuss the curriculum for children between six and fourteen. 
Many distinguished educationists have already promised to attend, 
and the Board of Education will send a representative. 
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BOTANY RAMBLES. By Etta 


THomson. one simple information in charming and easy 
language. Profusely Illustrated. Part I.—SPRING. 1 


THE NEW TEMPLE READER. 


Edited by E. E. Sreicut, B.A., F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Price 
19. 6d. net. 


THE PREPARATORY TEMPLE 


READER. Edited by C. L. Tuomson, With Coloured and 
Black-and-White Illustrations. Price 19. 6d. 


HAKLUYT'S ENGLISH VOYAGES. 
Edited by E. E. Spgicut, B.A., F. R.G.S. With an Introduction 
S Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM. Illustrated by R. MorTON 
ANCE. 2e. 6d. 


STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN 
SAGAS. Edited by A. F. Major and E. E. SPEIGHT. 
With Illustrations by W. G. CortiNGwoop, M.A., and R. 
Morton Nance. 29. 6d. 


A BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by 


C. L. TuowsoN. Designed to meet the requirements of the 
Syllabus of Board of Education (First Year). 18. 6d. 


LITTLE ENGLISH POEMS. Edited 


by Lettick THomson. With Designs by the Editor. 1e. 6d. 
This little book contains verses suitable for Children in Infant, 
Kindergarten, and Preparatory Schools. 


LITTLE FRENCH FOLK. by C. T. 


Onions, M.A., Author of “ English Syntax." Second Edition. 
Specimen booklet post free. Price 28. 


DEUTSCHE SAGEN. Edited by 
MARGUERITE Niner. Price 18. 6d. : f. an 
This reading book in German, adapted for pupils in their third 
ear, contains four charming stories, based on medizeval legends. 
ed are prettily illustrated, and form a very attractive reading- 


THE LIFE OF THE STATE. by 


GERALDINE Honcson, ‘Mistress of Method at University College, 
Bristol ; sometime Cobden Scholar of Newnham College. 
2s. 6d. 


HENRY IV. Part 2. 


B. ApAMs, M.A. Cloth, $9. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINS- 


TREL. (In the “Carmelite Classics.") Cloth, 19. 


MARLOWE'S ''DR. FAUSTUS." 


(In the ** Carmelite Classics.") Cloth, 8d. 
," Prettily bound and excellently printed, with notes and ques 
tions for examination at the end." —Schoolmistress. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By C. L. THomson, late of Somerville College, Oxford, and the 
Cambridge Training College. Parts I.- VI. Now ready. Part l, 
1e. 6d. ; 11., 18. 6d.; 111., 28.; IV., 19. 6d.; V., 19. 6d.i 
and V1., 28. 6d. 


MEDIÆVAL HISTORY. By M. ^ 


Howakp, B.A. [llustrated. 28. 6d. Now ready. 


240 pages. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


[5 our forecast of the Education Bill we have left out 

of account Roman Catholic schools. They stand in 
a separate plane and demand separate treatment. In a 
pastoral letter, the tone and temper of 


Th ; : À 
Roman Catholic which are’ admirable, Archbishop Bourne 
Claims. formulates the claim of his corelizionists : 


l “Catholic schools, Catholic teachers, ef- 
fective Catholic oversight of all that pertains to religious 
teaching and influence.” Nothing short of this, he tells us, 
will be accepted by Catholics as a final settlement. One 
way of meeting this claim has been proposed which is well 
worth considering. Let Roman Catholic schools, like all 
other non-provided schools, be rated to the Education 
Authority, and one-third of the managers be appointed by 
the trustees, Let the teachers be appointed by the Educa- 
uon Authority, with the proviso that they shall all be 
Catholics. The instruction given by these teachers shall 
be wholly secular, and the religious teaching shall be im- 
parted by visiting teachers and paid for out of private 
church funds, 


* 


HERE is Canon Barnett’s solution of the religious 
difficulty, given in the Zndependent Review, to which 
We append a few comments : 


1. Local Authorities to be empowered to buy 
at market value the buildings of such denomina- 
, tional schools as may be required to establish in 
every neighbourhood a non-provided school, z.e., in single-school areas. 

2. The capital thus acquired to be pooled for each. denomination, 
Hid) “a the sanction of the Charity Commission in carrying 
established eeds by building new schools or maintaining those already 
TS Board of Education to pay on a fixed scale the full salaries of 
that T ers in denominational or undenominational schools, provided 
built € teachers hold the Board's Certificates and that the schools are 

ms equipped, and staffed to the satisfaction of H.M. Inspectors. 


Canon Barnett. 


Whether the teaching in provided schools should be re- 
ligious or secular Canon Barnett makes an open question 
to be determined by the Local Authority. This is to leave 
an open sore zpos rouQvrt wypart. It is implied, though 
not definitely stated, that the appointment of teachers will 
rest with the several denominational authorities: but, if 
this is intended, we fail to see how “the teachers would be 
relieved of all tests and delivered from the sensitiveness 
which now so often affects their relations with the managers.” 
And, further, the statement that “no penny of public 
money would go for any object other than the payment for 
secular teaching ” implies that secular and religious teach- 
ing will be in water-tight compartments—a divorce as re- 
pugnant to Catholics as to teachers. 


HE President of the N.U.T. has addressed an open 
letter to senior students in training colleges advising 
them to avoid service under the London County Council. 
An The reasons assigned are “the harassing 
Open Letter. of inspectors, the interference of officials, 
the unsympathetic attitude of the Educa- 
tion Committee, and the poor salaries paid to teachers." 
The letter is on the face of it an ev parte statement, and 
bristles with contentious matter; but, even were all the 
charges proved up to the hilt, we should strongly deprecate 
this attempt to boycott a public authority. If the tyranny 
be such as Mr. John represents, the N.U.T. is quite power- 
ful enough to upset it at the next triennial election. The 
letter, moreover, when the charges can be tested, contains, 
to put it mildly, a suggestio fads. ‘Thus it is implied that 
the higher maximum for men assistants Is a mere decoy, 
unattainable by all but a chosen few. As a fact, the 
estimates provide for 75 per cent. of the teachers passing 
on to the higher maximum. We hold no brief for the 
L.C.C., and we fully allow that the dearth of teachers in 
London is a grave sign which points to something amiss in 
the system of tenure or of salaries ; but the single fact that 
the scale of salaries has been raised by £60,000 a year 
proves that the Council are not quite so bad as Mr. John 
points out. 


Te Secretary of the Moral Instruction League sends us 

a letter received from M. Makino, the present Minister 
of Public Instruction in Japan. No more conclusive re- 
futation could be found of Bishop 
Wilkinson’s thesis. that non-religious 
teaching universally produces immorality 
and criminality than the following testimony :-— 


Undenominationalism 
in Japan. 


From what we have experienced during the last two ycars of gigantic 
struggle we have reason to be satisfied with the present working of our 
moral teaching. The men who have fought on the battleficld and 
people at home who have borne the sacrifice so courageously have 
almost all been brought up under the present system of moral instruction. 
It is altogether secular, and the text-books in use now were prepared 
by a special commission having representatives of Buddhism, Christ- 
ianity, and Confucianism upon it. 


A. GREAT step towards the pacification of Wales will 
4 have been taken, and Mr. Morant will sleep more 
quietly o' nights, when the Welsh National Council for 

Education has become an established tact. 


TER Counci Details can be left till the Council is formed 
for Wales. and begins to work out its own salvation. 


The general constitution must, however, 
be decided, and also the extent of its powers. At present 
the Central Welsh Board is in an anomalous position. It 
deals with the secondary, or, as they are called in Wales, 
the intermediate, schools, and stands apart from the author- 
ity dealing with public elementary schools. ‘Thus Wales 
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has not yet secured the co-ordination of education that is 
enjoyed by the English counties. The new. Council must 
certainly control the whole of the school education of the 
Principality, and it must not merely be an intermediary 
body copying out and handing on the edicts of Whitehall. 
But we are inclined to think that, on the analogy of affairs 
in England, it will be better to exclude for the present the 
University and colleges of University rank. As to the 
constitution of the Council, Mr. Lloyd-George is quite 
certain that Wales wants representatives of the people and 
not a Board of experts nominated from Whitehall. He 
further thinks that in the first instance the Council should 
not be directly elected by the people, but should be 
nominated by the County Councils. 


THE Bill empowering Education Authorities to make 
provision for the feeding of necessitous children has 
passed its second reading. There is no doubt that the 
The Government will grant facilities for its 
Hungry Child. further stages, or else will incorporate its 
clauses in the forthcoming Education Bill. 
The idea has now been persistently pressed for some years, 
and the nation is growing accustomed to the notion. The 
strongest argument of the supporters is that it is impossible 
to teach, and cruel to try to teach, the hungry child. This 
is indisputable ; and, if it is also admitted that the State 
must educate the child, it follows that the State must feed 
the child that would not otherwise be fed. It is sad to 
think that there should be parents unable or unwilling to 
do their duty by their offspring, and we trust that the Bill 
will impose adequate penalties for wilful neglect. But we 
do not think the provision of free meals will contribute 
seriously to weaken the sense of parental responsibility. 
The spirit of independence will still survive, and most 
parents will continue to prefer to provide food for their 
children. The fact remains, and, in spite of Mr. Wells, is 
likely to remain for our time, that a number of children in 
large towns are habitually underfed and ill nourished. 
Entirely apart from the need of education it is for the 
benefit of the community at large that the number of such 
children should be lessened as far as possible. It is on 
this ground rather than on the other that we would base 
our approval of this Bill. 


S° many criticisms have of late been directed against the 
Inspector that we are inclined to say a word in behalf 
of that necessary and maligned official. The Inspector may 
A PI be and probably is fully informed on one 

ea for Ug) 
the Inspector. OF more branches of school learning ; but 
he cannot be familiar with all the subjects 
taught. The master who addressed an uncomprehending 
Inspector in German, and then pointed out to his boys the 
folly of sending into a German class an Inspector who could 
not speak that language, was not only guilty of rudeness, 
but he failed to realize the function of an Inspector. In 
these days of wide curricula and advanced work the know- 
ledge of the pupils is tested in written examinations, for 
each separate part of which a specialist 1s appointed. It is 
impossible, without great waste of money, to send specialist 
Inspectors on every occasion and for every subject. It is 
the work of the Inspector to watch the teaching and to 
judge of the master's success as reflected in the attitude of 
the class towards the work. The dislike of the master for 
the Inspector is based on the survival of an ancient, and we 
hope vanishing, superstition, that no visitor must enter his 
classroom. The congregation criticize the parson; the 
audience criticize the actor ; the boys criticize the master. 
In each casc the critic could probably do no better than the 


criticized. It is good and healthy for the master to accustom 
himself to adult criticism and to be able to defend his 
own method. 


| 'H E absence of reporters at the meetings of the London 
Education Committee seems to increase rather than 
to diminish the criticism in the press of that Committee's 


work. It is clear that an uneasy feeling is 
TON e a abroad. Hints are circulated of quarrels 
Committee. between different departments, of waste of 


money on inspection and administration, 
of congestion of business in spite of scandalous over-work 
on the part of the clerks. It is stated that on one occa- 
sion a group of clerks worked from 9.30 on Monday morn- 
ing to 5.30 on the following Tuesday evening. There are 
thirty-two Council Inspectors in addition to twenty-seven 
Board of Education Inspectors. Every one must be aware 
of the congestion of work in the office. Day by day there 
are complaints in the papers. All this refers chiefly to the 
elementary schools. There, is worse to come. In tbe 
recent report concerning secondary education attention is 
called to **the grave situation caused by the deficiency of 
secondary schools in London." "Therefore, one would ex- 
pect the Council to tackle the organization of secondary 
education. But the report expressly states that the Com- 
mittee propose to postpone all consideration of the organiza- 
tion of secondary education for the present and to limit 
their work to the provision of the additional places that are 
urgently required for the Council's scholars. Although we 
are not in favour of separating the control of education 
from the general work of the municipality, yet these con- 
siderations invite us to suggest that, seeing the enormous 
population of London and of Greater London, which ought 
to be included, the amount of work to be done requires a 
body of men and women who can give their entire time to 
the needs of education. 


ROM Gateshead to West Ham arises the piteous cry of 
the over-rated areas. In reply to a deputation, 
Mr. Birrell was sympathetic, and hoped, with the assistance 
of the Treasury, to secure some substantial 
relief. But he had no definite scheme to 
put forward. He reminded his audience 
that many of the counties were also suffering, if their own 
opinion was to be accepted, from an undue burden for 
education ; and that preferential treatment for any area 
would arouse much indignation in other areas. Still he was 
prepared to accept abuse and to have the courage of his 
opinions in drawing the line between one area and another. 
The worst conditions were experienced by districts like 
West Ham, which was described by one speaker as a 
dormitory and a nursery. Mr. Birrell spoke nothing but 
the truth in hinting that such areas ought not to have be- 
come Educational Authorities. These special cases de- 
mand some immediate measure of relief, but we cannot but 
feel that a permanent settlement must involve the inclusion 
of an area entirely covered with the residencés of workmen 
who earn their wages in an adjacent town within the larger 
district in which the paymasters also reside. In other 
words, the London Education Authority should include the 
residential suburbs. : 


Dormitories and 
Nurseries. 


M R. BIRRELL has given some sound advice and some 
definite information to the Private Schools Associa- 
tion in reply to a deputation from that body. He advised 
his listeners in the first place not to rely 

Mr. Birrell and . ‘ 
Private Schools, UPON quotations from Reports of Royal 
Commissions. No member of County or 

Municipal Council is greatly influenced by such references. 
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In the second place he advised caution and conciliation in 
dealing with Local Authorities. Thirdly, he stated in no 
uncertain tones that grants of public money mean public— 
ie, municipal—control. Apart from these utterances he 
spoke in the most cordial way of the value of private schools, 
and of his intention to do his best in their behalf. It is 
clear that the memorial of the Association went beyond 
what is possible. It is too late in the day to ask that 
municipal schools shall not undersell private schools. "The 
clock cannot be put back. It is equally impossible to 
expect a direct share in Imperial or local grants. But in 
some counties the Authority has not shown any hostility to 
private schools, and month by month we have given in our 
columns such cases of co-operation as have come under our 
notice. This month we are able to record that Berkshire 
has made friendly overtures to the private schools of the 
county. We believe that in some areas the Authorities have 
no knowledge of the private schools. The proprietors 
neglect the necessary organization that would enable them 
to represent their position with dignity and force to the 
Local Education Committees. 


TRE real weakness of the position taken up by private 
schools is to be found in the wide connotation of 
the term and in the difficulty in discriminating between 
Differentiation of (Ue different grades. In some, the posi- 
Private Schools, tion of the usher, as Mr. Birrell pointed 
2: out, is by no means an enviable one, and 
inevitably brings discredit on the school. "This is not be- 
cause the proprietor is wallowing in wealth, a share of 
which he grudges to his assistant. It is because he is try- 
Ing to compete in the matter of fees with schools subsidized 
from public funds. There are and will be parents who 
aré content to pay the full cost of education for their 
children. It is upon these that the private schools must 
rely. But the type of private day school that charges fees 
not exceeding #2 a term cannot compete with the mu- 
nicipal school. Such private schools cannot give an educa- 
tion in accordance with the demands of theday. Although 
their gradual extinction must entail hardship on individuals, 
It cannot, and, in the interests of education, should not, be 
delayed. The one obvious reform is that membership of 
the Association should be limited to schools able to show 
from an inspecting body a report that the buildings are 
adequate and the education efficient. No private school, 
said Mr. Birrell, objects to inspection. We would vary the 
statement by saying that no private school charging reason- 
able fees ought to object to inspection. 


NIVERSITIES are but seldom “inspected”: it is 
reasonable therefore that the “inspection” when it 

does 'take place should be serious and searching. Trinity 
College, Dublin, has not been inspected 
Dublin, to bẹ Since the year 1853. Putting aside the 
“inspected.” matter of religious feeling, which may have 
"e prompted the desire for an inquiry, it is 
quite time that the administration of Trinity College should 
undergo investigation at the hands of a Commission. This 
Inquiry Mr. Bryce has promised. He further states that, as 
the inquiry will be non-political and limited in extent, a 
report may be looked for at an early date. On this matter 
Mr. Bryce may perhaps be too sanguine. It is probable 
that the real grievance is that Trinity College is a wealthy 
Protestant foundation from which Romanists as such get no 
direct advantage. The pathetic side ‘of the matter is that 
any Corporation that continues for fifty years without public 
inquiry is liable to fall into a state of stagnation which is 
entirely unappreciated by the responsible body. The 


Trinity College, 


a NN 
oe 


College, we are told, is governed by a Provost and seven 
Fellows whose average age amounts to seventy-one years, 
and whose emoluments are in direct proportion to their 
years. There is a feeling that modern developments of 
science have not received their due recognition, and that 
the funds are not spent in the manner best calculated to 
encourage the education of the country. In welcoming the 
promise of the inquiry, we bring no charge against the 
authorities of the College. Schools both on the adminis- 
trative and the educational sides are inspected once in 
three years at least: it is not unreasonable to require from 
Universities an inquiry once in half a century. 


R. ARTHUR BENSON'S views on compulsory 
Greek deserve attention for two reasons. ‘They are 

the views of a man sufficiently apart from the vested 
interests involved ; and they are the views 


Mr. Arthur Benson : 
on the Teaching of a classical teacher of twenty years’ 
of Compulsory standing in one of the chief public schools 
Greek. of England. He tells us in a recent letter 


to the Zimes that the percentage of boys who can aspire to 
the appreciation of Greek as literature is very small ; and 
that the intellectual needs of the many are sacrificed to the 
few boys who have a taste for classics. We feel that he is 
only stating the truth; and we agree with his opinion— 
indeed, it has already been stated in this column—that the 
abolition of compulsion will not weaken, but on the con- 
trary strengthen, the real study of Greek in secondary schools. 
It seems obvious that to enforce on unwilling and un- 
appreciative minds the smattering of Greek that qualifies 
for a pass examination is in reality to degrade and belittle 
a noble and honourable study. And yet we have the 
Master of Emmanuel repeating the discredited statement 
that, if compulsory Greek at the University is given up, “it 
will extinguish the study of Greek in English schools. ... 
Greek will be an ‘extra’ degraded to the position of music 
and dancing.” The more reasonable view is that by re- 
moving compulsion a burden will be justly taken from those 
who have no desire for literary study ; while the classical 
master will forge ahead with his chosen following, freed 
from the irksome drag of the uninterested. 


HE Master of the Rolls, speaking at a dinner of the 
Court of Leeds University, discussed the position of 
the ancient Universities in weighty words which, coming 


Th from such a source, cannot be ignored. It 
Twentieth Century is not that he criticized or attacked Oxford 
Renaissanoe. and Cambridge, but that he stated in clear 


terms what their present position is, and 
how different that position is from what it has been in days 
gone by. A new wave of enthusiasm for knowledge, he 
said, had arisen in the country ; but the old Universities 
had ceased to be in touch with the main working element 
in the nation. Consequently to the main body of people, 
especially in the industrial North, the ancient Universities 
were no longer the centres of light and learning. In the 
latter, examinations had become the chief thing, and the 
relation between the passing of examination and the acquis- 
ition of knowledge might be remote. The new Universities 
had the courage to treat the industries involved in getting a 
livelihood as proper subjects for University teaching. At 
the old Universities some of the students managed to enjoy 
rational recreation amid stimulating surroundings and 
traditions with the smallest possible expenditure of in- 
tellectual energy. Of course, there is another side to this ; 
but in the main it is true that the ancient Universities in 
their devotion to what they consider pure learning have 
drifted apart from a very large and important section of the 
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intellectual life of the nation. The tragedy is that they are 
unconscious of this and still fondly think that they lead 
thought and enterprise. 


IDEE Society of American Women in England is promot- 
ing a scheme under which English lady students shall 
be encouraged by means of scholarships to study in American 
| Universities and American lady students 


Sd: for Shall, on the same terms, come to Girton 
Women. and Newnham. The matter will be brought 


before the biennial congress of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of America in June of this 
year. So much encouragement has been given in high and 
influential quarters to the scheme that money will certainly 
be forthcoming to justify a modest beginning. And before 
long it is hoped that the millionaire will be found to extend 
to women the international scheme of education that Cecil 
Rhodes has made possible for men. The ultimate ideal is 
the foundation of two scholarships to English Universities 
from each of the States of the Union. In this way there 
would be a number of women in America who were familiar 
with England and English ideals. We can have nothing 
but cordial approval for such a scheme, which must help to 
bring into closer union two great English-speaking nations. 


p the Morning Post Mr. Arthur Benson carries the war 

of salaries into the highest regions, “ putting out of 
sight the half-dozen leading public schools." An assistant 
master, he says, cannot marry for many 
ycars, unless he have private means ; but 
in this case he will not have chosen the 
profession of schoolmaster. Even the house-master plum 
is not what it used to be. Mr. Benson tells us that with 
the growth of luxury the house master's profit has been 
woefully diminished. There is in consequence little left to 
attract the University man who has brains enough or capital 
enough for other professions. It is, of course, best to find 
men who care nothing for filthy lucre; ** but enthusiasts and 
idealists are rare, and they are not always practically effective 
in a profession where vigour and common sense are the 
most desirable qualities.” ‘The question of payment lies 
at the root of the matter.” A schoolmaster should “ be 
sure of a rising income and a pension." If things are so 


Salaries and 
Tenure. 


bad in the schools with which Mr. Benson is familiar, what: 


must be the position in the hundreds of smaller and poorer 
schools, which are attempting to educate the brains of the 
nation without social distinction ? A Civil Service system of 
pay, increment, and pension, coupled with a choice of men 
for human rather than for intellectual or athletic qualities, 
would seem to be Mr. Benson's proposal for a cure of 
existing evils. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THERE has been a feeling prevalent for some timc, not only in the 
county itself, but also among other Education Author- 
ities, that the Kent Education Committee was 
unnecessarily lavish in its administration expenses. 
This feeling caused the County Council to invite its Education Com- 
miitee to consider the matter and to report upon it A careful and 
detailed report is the result, signed by the Chairman, Sir William Hart 
Dyke. It is argued that the system of centralization acopted in Kent, 
while necessitating the employment of a larger number of clerks, has 
effected a great economy in cost. For example, the Stores Depart- 
ment, which employs the largest staff, calculates that a saving in cost 
of materials to the extent of £10,000 per annum has been effected. 
Certain min: r savings are suggested by the Committee in the direction 
of reduced staff, but on the whole the report assures the Council that 
the money is wiscly and necessarily expended, and asks that the present 


Administration 
in Kent. 


system may have continued support and approval. It is no doubt wise 
that administration expenses should be carefully watched. They havea 
tendency to rise beyond the necessary minimum. On the other hand, 
it is well known that the desire to keep these expenses down results in 
some areas in putting an undue pressure of work upon the clerical statt. 
In the matter of inspection Kent does not appear to be exiravagant 
compared with several other Authorities. We find the name of one 
inspector only given in the list of officials, and there are only three 
assistant secretaries. The number of the whole staff amounts to ninety- 
three, and the expenditure to about £550,000. 


Ir is not easy to overestimate the importance of teaching a trade to 


boys. Many existing labour troubles are caused by 
A New : NEN : à NS 
the desire of the parents to make their boys earn 
Trade School 4 
in Leeds. money as soon as they leave school, or of a desire 


on the part of boys for independence. The boy 
who leaves school and begins to earn money at once as an errand boy 
or a van boy, or by selling newspapers or matches in the street, joins, 
when he grows older, the immense army of unskilled labourers or the 
very large contingent of loafers. But it is hard to convince boys and 
paren's of this: the immediate gain seems so important. Mr. Graham, 
Secretary for Higher Education in Leeds, is fullv convinced of the 
need. lle has seen on the Continent trade schools that are probably 
better than any we have in England. But he has not held his 
office long before he has had the satisfaction of seeing a trade school 
opened in Leeds by the Education Authority. To this school boys of 
thirteen may go for a short technical course before they enter the 
workshop proper. The old system of apprenticeship has, if not dis- 
appeared, at any rate become so modified that under it a boy has no 
full opportunity of learning a complete trade. The establishment of 
this school in Leeds is the direct outcome of a visit paid by members of 
the Leeds Education Committee to a similar school at Neuchatel. 
Here it is frankly admitted that Switzerland had evolved something 
good that might be applied to our own needs, and it has been applied. 
This movement in Leeds is certainly one that deserves close observa- 
tion on the part of other Authorities. 


WE have received from the Director of Education of Staffordshire a 
report of field experiments conducted in that county 
and in Shropshire, together with a report of the 
season's work at the Harper-Adams Agricultural 
College at Newport, Salop ; and a report of the work done in reference 
to agricultural education in the county of. Wiltshire, including a report 
of the Dauntscy Agricultural School. These documents not only show 
a record of uselul work accomplished, but also contain in themselves 
much interesting information to the agriculturist and the horticulturist. 
Full details of important experiments are given. Much local interest is 
chronicled. Such work, even if it does not succeed in **' bringing 
people back to the land," at any rate, tends to make’ the position of 
dwellers on the land more interesting and more remunerative, The 
Wilts report deals with butter, cheese, farriery, bees, poultry, horti- 
culture, the care of horses, and agricultural processes. The Stafford- 
shire report deals principally with tield trials and manurial experiments. 
It is also stated that the Committee place the services of their Agri- 
cultural Instructor, Mr. Rushton, at the disposal of farmers in the 
county, as far as time permits, to advise upon insect pests, uses of 
manure and their valuation, feeding stufls, management of land, 
diseases of crops, and similar matters. 


Agriculture. 


Tue twelfth report of the Kent Education Committee recommends 
a grant towards a new secondary scliool for boys 
at Bromley, and announces the opening of a new 
county secondary school for girls at Folkestone. 
The scale of salaries for head mistresses of county schools has been 
improved, and that for assistant mistresses is under consideration. 
The Committee recommend that as far as possible there should be 
uniformity in the matter of badges in the county schools. It is 
suggested that the design should in all cases consist of ** the Kentish 
Horse, z.e., a white horse on a rea ground. quart: red with the name 
of the town in which the school is situated.” The Principal of Wye 
College states that the number of students in residence is 97 (42 from 
Kent, 17 from Surrey, and 38 from other counties). Mr. F. J. Ply- 
men, one of the assistants in the chemical laboratory, has been ap- 
pointed to the Professorship of Agricultural Chemistry at the Nagpor 
(India) College of Agriculture. An incidental proof of the high estim- 
ation in which the college is held may be found in the important 
posts to which members of its staff are from time to time promoted. 
The county Instructor for Poultry Rearing states that much interest 
is taken in his lectures, and that his work has been of great use 
in several centres. One part of his work is to deal with the treatment 
(or the prevention) of diseases in birds. It appears from the report 
that there is no law to prevent the sale of diseased birds. This seems 
to be an anomaly, compared with the care taken as to the sale of 
butcher's meat. 


Kent. 
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THE Berks Education Committee have issued a scheme for higher 
Private Sohools education. New secondary schools are not to be 
in Berks. provided until account has been taken of the private 
schools in the area that apply for recognition. The 
conditions on which recognition is accorded to private schools are 
liberal, and seem likely to result in an economy to the ratepayer. So 
far as we recollect they go beyond what any other Local Authority has 
otlered to this class of school. 
nition—it will then be inspected by the University of Oxford at the cost 
of the Authority. The Committee will also need to be satisfied by its 
own inspector that the buildings are at least as good as those of a public 
elementary school. If the test is passed, the school will be placed in the 
directory as a school supplying a tixed number of places for a given 
area, and offering efficient instruction of a definite character. A state- 
ment of the staff, curriculum, accommodation, and successes of the school 
will be included. Such a school may retain county scholars and share 
in the benefits of any system of peripatetic lectures and the like that 
may be established. Further than this, application may be made by a 
private school for a capitation grant not exceeding Z2 on each county 
pupil. Before the grant is made the Committee must be satisfied that 
the school provides an efficient education and one sufficient for the 
needs of the area, that the fees are reasonable, that the staff is efficient 
and adequately paid, and that the school is conducted under a conscience 
clause. A statement of accounts will also be demanded showing that 
the capitation grant has been expended on additional equipment or 
increased etriciency of staff, and that no part has been allocated to 
private profit. The Committee may appoint a visitor who shall confer 
with the proprietor on matters of policy. 


A GOOD deal of discussion has been raised in Surrey with regard to 
the Agricultural College at Wye. As the buildings 


pecan are in Kent (which county, together with Surrey, is 
Surrey. responsible for the maintenance) and as it happens 


that at the present moment there are comparatively 
few Surrey students in the college, the feeling has been somewhat 
widely expressed that the Surrey grant ought to be discontinued. The 
recent Report of the Surrey Education Committee gives a full account 
of the establishment and progress of the college, of the work done and 
the influence exerted on the agriculture of the county. The County 
Council held that the report was satisfactory and justified a continuance 
ofthe grants. This conclusion seems to us to be entirely right ; but it 
is, unfortunately, not always easy to convince the rate- payer of the need 
for an expenditure of which he sees no tangible and direct results. Wye 
College, like all institutions of University rank, is expensive : its 
influence is undoubtedly great, though it may be difficult to express it 
in pounds, shillings, and pence. Another point of interest in the 
report of the Education Committee is the acceptance of an invitation 
given by Quarter Sessions to appoint a committee **to consider the 
question of giving instruction in military drill and the use of the rifle in 
all schools receiving grants from the public funds, and of encouraging 
mile clubs and ritle shooting in the county. and to report thereon.” 
The invitation is accepted with caution ; and the need for the exercise 
of care and tact and the avoidance of laying additional burdens on the 
rate-payer are insisted upon. 


FROM the West Riding of Yorkshire we have two further handbooks 
(the first nine of these handbooks we spoke of in a 


On ag a previous issue), dealing with pupil-teachers and 
West Riding. with scholarships, Six hundred pupil-teacherships 


are offered for competition. in the current. year. 
The payments are (for boys) in the preliminary years £10 and £12 
respectively ; afterwards, £17, £20, and £24: for girls, Z8, £10, 
£20, and £24. There are also travelling expenses or allowances (the 
latter may go towards the upkeep of a bicycle), grants for books, Xc. 
The list of scholarships, free studentships, and exhibitions seems 
singularly complete. We give one or two extracts to show the wide 
ground covered. Scholarships of the value of 440 are offered to 
women to enable them to take a course of training as teachers in 
domestic subjects, kindergarten, and the like ; or in commercial subjects 
and secretarial work. Candidates must be over eighteen years of age, 
and in the case of those intending to become teachers must ** speak 
distinctly." Coal mining exhibitions are offered to enable practical 
miners to attend special courses in coal mining or in electricity applied 
to coal mining at the Leeds University. In case any deserving can- 
didate does not find the scholarship suitable to his needs, there is a 
special clause stating that the Committee will grant exhibitions not 
exceeding the annual value of £60 to an approved applicant for a 
Special Course, Special Talent, or Travelling Scholarship. 


Correction.—In the account of the French Professors at the 
Mansion House, Miss T. Franks, of the Kennington High School, was 
namel among the prize winners. “Kennington” was a misprint for 
“Kensington. ” 


A private school may apply for recogni- 


REPORT OF REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


HE Report of the Teachers’ Registration Council for 1905 is 
a document that may be read in two opposite senses. To 
one of our contemporaries it is a record of steady progress; to 
another it spells collapse. Before attempting to decide between 
these two conflicting interpretations we will rehearse the princi- 
pal facts. Column A is a caput mortuum. There are in the 
offices of the Council entered upon cards the names of some 
sixty thousand certificated teachers ; but no attempt has been 
made to keep the list up to date, and the question addressed 
by the Council to the Board in May, 1904—*' How is the Order 
providing for a Register of Teachers, set forth and published in 
alphabetical order, to be carried out?”—has never been answered. 
The Report pronounces the initial scheme as drafted under the 
conditions imposed by the Act of 1899 impracticable and im- 
possible to work ; and so far exonerates the Board. 

In Column B there were on December 31, 1905, registered 
10,459 teachers—5,113 men and 5,346 women—ani of these 2,788 
were enrolled during the year. At first sight these figures may 
seem to denote steady progress, and they justify the carefully 
qualified satisfaction expressed by the Council, that the initial 
stages are proving not devoid of encouragement. To have en- 
rolled nearly half of the existing secondary teachers of the 
kingdoin is, indeed, a first step. [t is only when we come to 
analyze the figures that we perceive the rottenness of the founda- 
tion. Of the 10,459 registered teachers only 230 have satisfied 
the permanent conditions. As to the bulk, all that registration 
impliesisthateither they have been acting teachersforthree years 
in a recognized school, or that they have served for ten years in 
any secondary school and shown ability to teach, or have been 
for a year heads or joint heads of a recognized school. 

It might be urged that, inadequate as are the qualifications 
so far insisted on, yet, like the Medical Register, the Teachers' 
Register would automatically purge itself, and that, at the end 
of twenty or thirty years, we should have an official roll of fully 
attested teachers. Unfortunately, the statistics hold out no 
such promise. Less than a tenth of those on the Register 
have received even the minimum of training implied by hold- 
ing a Teacher's Certificate, and of this tenth less than 10 per 
cent. are men. Nor is there any sign that the movement for 
training, among men teachers at least, is spreading. The 
number of male students in residence at one or other of the 
institutions named in Appendix D was 123. This is, indeed, 
nearly double the corresponding number for 1904 ; but a single 
Catholic institution accounts for 55. Only two boys' schools, 
both under the management of the Society of Friends, have 
been recognized for the purpose of Regulation 3 (2) (i1.) (the 
student-teacher clause) It is not to be expected that head 
masters untrained themselves will undertake or provide for the 
training of apprentices. There is no motive power to set the 
machine going. 

There is more in the Report to be noted and commented on, 
but we have carried our analysis far enough to uphold the 
sentence of * collapse " pronounced by the Morning Post. The 
main object of the Board in framing a Register was to secure a 
supply of qualined teachers for secondary schools, and they 
would stultify themselves were they for a third time to 
extend the temporary conditions, and so affirm that they con- 
sidered training only a counsel of perfection. Without some 
radical change in the conditions, it is inevitable that after next 
July the Register will be gradually starved and die of inanition. 

The duties of the Registration Council are purely administra- 
tive, and it 1s no business of theirs even to suggest changes in 
the constitution. Yet they hint not obscurely where the fault 
lies, and in what direction the remedy is to be sought. They go 
at once to the root of the matter. ‘ Until the financial prospects 
of secondary teachers improve this difficulty will remain to be 
reckoned with." ‘Teachers, they believe, are not unwilling to 
be trained, but they cannot, most of them, afford the expense. 
But a general rise in salaries would not of itself secure training. 
There must still be somelegalor official sanction. " [tis highly 
questionable whether the movement towards Registration wil 
become general until the Board is prepared to state that no 
secondary school in which the head master and a air proportion 
of the staff are not registered teachers will be eligible asa grant- 
earning institution." This is a proposition which we ourselves 
have more than once made in almost identical terms. But 
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when we ask why the Board have not adopted it, why they 
have even withdrawn the partial sanction that appeared in their 
Regulations for Secondary Day Schools, the answer is clear. 
They have been confronted by those Symplegades, the artificial 
barriers erected by their Consultative Committee, Coiumns A 
and B. To bar all teachers who are serving in an elementary 
school from employment in a secondary school was felt even 
under the late Government to be an act of injustice that could 
not be sanctioned. 

We are thus brought to the conclusion in which all parties 
concerned—the Registration Council, the Board of Educa- 
tion, the teaching profession—are agreed : that the present 
Register cannot concinue : it must be either mended or ended. 
All but the Consultative Committee, who, like the mariners in 
* Paracelsus,” “cling to their first fault,” and, like them, will, 
we fear, “perish in their pride.” They tried at starting to 
circumvent their reference and to put asunder what the Act of 
Parliament had conjoined. To satisfy the Act they ordained a 
dummy alphabetical list and beside it a genuine list of teachers 
engaged in secondary schools; but they gave no definition 
either of “ teacher" or of “secondary schools,” and when they 
came to the framing of Supplemental Registers they found that 
definitions were essential and that any definition. they might 
give would expose the hopeless illogicality of the original 
scheme. For four years they have been busy, off and on, in 
tinkering and botching and patching a Noah's ark contrived 
to hold every teacher after his kind and to keep apart the clean 
and all other sorts. 

The trouble began when Parliament evaded its responsibili- 
ties and transferred the problem of registration to the Board. 
The Board in its turn committed the task to the Consultative 
Committee, and the Committee has proved the staff of a broken 
reed. Itis the old, old story of the house that Jack built. We 
have a new Jack in office, and Mr. Birrell is not a man to goon 
fumbling with a Gordian knot that his predecessors have tied. 
The end is not yet; but it draws nigh, and the judge stands 
before the door. 


IS LATIN INDISPENSABLE ? 


NDER the old state of affairs most schools worked on 
fairly similar lines, the smaller copying the greater, and 
all were classical to the core. Then came modern sides, 
which were in many cases a failure. A failure not because of 
the subjects taught, but because the boys that were placed on 
the modern side were such as had not profited by their classical 
instruction—a proof, if any were needed, that Latin and Greek 
are not suitable for all. Not only were the boys on modern 
sides too often tlotsam and jetsam, but the teaching too often in- 
efficient as well; consequently, even promising youths were 
ruined by being ill-educated, and, as a further consequence, a 
belief arose that a “modern” curriculum was the cause of 
much evil. 

Now that many new schools are Being started, intended to 
educate boys up to the standard of a leaving examination at the 
age of sixteen or over, we may well ask : * What is to be the 
curriculum? Is it to bethat of a modern side; is Latin to be an 
alternative or shall we boldly declare that we will have neither 
Latin nor Greek ? 

These new schools are well equipped and vigorous and are, 
in general, superior to the grammar schools that they are dis- 
placing. They will probably attract by degrees all boys who 
are not intending to study classics at a resident University. Is 
Latin indispensable for such non-classical pupils? Admitting 
that languages must be taught, is any modern tongue of equal 
value with Latin as an educative instrument? It is undoubt- 
edly right for many boys to study Latin; but should all be 
expected to do so? 

Latin is no longer used as a means of intercourse between 
States or individuals. If a material is needed on which to 
polish dull wits, Latin is not the one most available nor the one 
of most interest. It is advisable to proceed from the known to 
the unknown. So why introduce a child to Latin when English 
and French are more within the bounds of practical politics ? 
And, further, it is admitted by experts that Latin should not be 
begun before the age of twelve ; consequently, we have no time 
left in which to teach Latin to mathematical and science boys 
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unless they sacrifice periods that should be devoted to what is 
to be their life-study. 

To those who are inclined to think that there are languages 
of educative value besides Latin and Greek, an abstract of the 
programme of the collège of Geneva may be suggestive :^ it will 
at least show how the Swiss deal with what we may call the 
problem of compulsory Latin. 


Lower DivisioN. (Classes VII. to V. Age 12-14.) 
Subjects : French 5 hours, Latin 6 hours, German 4 hours, history 
2 hours, geography 2 hours, mathematics 4 hours, natural. history, &c., 
2 hours, drawing 2 hours, writing 1 hour (in Class V. given to draw- 
ing), vocal music 1 hour, gymnastics 2 hours. Zis d vision can be 
avoided by non-classical boys. 


UrrER Division. (Classes IV. to I. Age 15-18.) 

Classical Section.—French 3 hours, Latin 7 to 6 hours, Greek 
7 to 6 hours, German 3 hours, history 3 hours, geography 2 hours, 
mathematics 4 to 3 hours, drawing 2 to I hours, gymnastics 2 to I 
hours. Above Class IV., natural science 2 hours; above Class III., 
diction 1 hour. 

" Réal”? Section. —YFrench 4 to 3 hours, Latin $ to 4 hours, German 
§ hours, English 3 to 2 hours, history 2 hours, geography 3 to r hours, 
mathematics 4 hours, natural science 3 to § hours, drawing 2 hours, 
gymnastics 2 to I hours. Above Class I. Italian, commercial arith- 
metic, chemistry can be taken. 

Technical Section, —Yrench. 3 to 2 hours, German 5 hours, English 
3 to 2 hours, history 2 hours, geography 2 hours, mathematics 6 to 7 
hours, natural science 3 to 6 hours, drawing 6 to 3 hours, gymnastics 
2 hours. Above Class II. more science is done. 

Pidagogic Section.—¥rench 8 to § hours, German 7 to 4 hours, 
history 2 hours, geography 2 hours, mathematics 4 to 6 hours, natural 
science 3 to 6 hours, drawing 2 hours, gymnastics 2 hours, music 3 to I 
hours. By degrees pedagogy, law, chemistry, and (in Class I. for 
1 hour) practice in teaching are introduced. 

Special optional lessons may be taken in English, Italian, com- 
mercial arithmetic, law, philosophy, music, shorthand, gymnastics. 


In the above tables the figures (for instance, 7 to 4) mean that 
the hours devoted to the subject decrease from 7 to 4 as the 
pupil works his way up the school. 

This curriculum becomes more instructive if we compare the 
Regulations of our Board of Education with it—the “ Programme 
d’Enseignement” provided by the chief school of the little 
Canton of Geneva, with about r10,000 inhabitants, of whom 
some 75,000 live in the town of Geneva. Two extracts from the 
English programme will be enough to show how much wider 
the foreign scheme is than that of the Doard in regard to 
Latin, the subject particularly under consideration. 

I. The Board consider that Latin 1s the necessary basis of a thorough 
linguistic ani literary training either in ancient or in modern languages. 

2. The Board will require to be satisfied that the omission of Latin 
is for the educational advantage of the school. 

The result of these suggestions of the authorities is that 
Latin must have an important place in the time table of many 
boys who can derive no benefit from it and who would have 
profited by an introduction to the study, for instance, of 
German or of hisiory. For those acquainted with the methods 
of an English Government office will not be likely to waste time 
in trying to convince it of anything. The printed forms that 
the Board of Education issues can only be filled in properly by 
a spirit of divination : what therefore could be persuasive enough 
to “ satisfy ” it in a special case? 

Dut schools under the control of the Board are by no means 
the only offenders. The very lowest type of secondary sckools 
teaches Latin, because it is a high-class subject and “raises 
those who study it, if only for an hour a week, in the social 
scale.” For a somewhat similar reason the "great schools" 
insist on Latin, as being part of the education of a gentleman ? 
Latin, indeed, they say, is indispensable, although those who are 
supposed to have learnt it may leave school not knowing how 
to write English fairly, to spell and to read aloud ! 

In proof of the neglect of German we may quote figures from 
the results of the Joint Board Examination for 1905 : 


Candidates. Latin. Greek. French. German 
Iligher Certificate 1,185 1,000 1,306 294 
Lower Certificate 757 436 1,014 247 


Total :—Higher Certificate, 2,143; Lower Certificate, 1,079. 


It is not that there may not be an alternative to Latin pro- 
vided at some schools, but that prejudice and the exigencies of 
examinations prevent advantage being taken of the altermative. 
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Classical-Side Latin a paying Subject. 

No reasonable objection can be made to boys who are going 
to the Universities in order to take a classical degree devoting 
a large part of their time to Latin. We can, however, claim 
that for them Latin is a utilitarian subject. It is owing to their 
knowledge of Latin and of Greek that they win large sums in 
scholarships, or obtain a degree on the strength of which they 
will earn their bread and cheese. In short, their si eet 
with Latin is a most valuable part of their stock-in-t 
This system of over-specialization 1s horrible, but nothing E 
of a much needed revolution will cure it ; so, for the present, 
one-sided education must be continued for those who are narrow- 
minded enough to like it. 

Still, it is not fair to raise the cry that subjects must not be 
taught for practical purposes, when it is urged that boys should 
learn what is of educative value and will be of use to them in 
after life, even to the exclusion of Latin. In Germany and in 
Switzerland a school course is provided without Latin: the 
tendency in England is to make such arrangements that no 
substitute has a chance. 


What can replace Latiy ? 


Of course, the substitute must not be some worthless subject. 
We assume that French is taken by every one, together with 
Latin and Greek on the classical side, and with Latin on the 
modern side. The non-classical boy, taking science and more 
mathematics than his fellows on the other side, has so full a 
programme that it is useless for him to attempt more than two 
languages, and these two, as a rule, are French and Latin. 

It may be said that the hours saved from Latin, if abolished, 
ought to be distributed among other subjects, such as English, 
French, or history. No doubt, in cases where certain sub- 
iects are starved, the hours gained might be applied with 
profit to them ; but let them not be given to mathernatics or 
to science, which have already their full share of consideration. 
Two remarks will show the popular feeling towards mathe- 
matics. A student at a Swiss University was asked what 
profession he would adopt. “ As I have, unfortunately, studied 
mathematics at college, all that is left to me is to become a 
schoolmaster.” "The writer once questioned a civil engineer on 
the value of high mathernatics in his profession. “ We keep 
a wrangler or two in the back office to work out figures and 
to save ustime. Original designing 1s beyond them ; but they 
are useful to do the drudgery!” On the whole, therefore, if a 
language 1s removed from the programme, it is right that a 
language should rep!ace it, and the language that best fills the 
place is certainly German. 


The Claims of German. 


Is there any reason why boys not specializing in classics 
should be debarred from German? As an educative instru- 
ment German is as valuable as Latin. If learning grammar is 
useful, *he grammar of German can be so arranged that a child 
can begin it at an early age, and an adult can find mental 
employment in it. If translation is desired, there are easy 
tales in German suitable tor the veriest beginner. Ifa language 
is looked for that possesses a store of literature, can Latin 
compare with German? The boy who learns Latin at school 
as a secondary subject can hardly be said to make acquaint- 
ance with Latin literature. He may bungle through some 
Cesar or some dreary Vergil ; but he will never advance far 
enough in his studies to derive much benefit from Latin authors. 
The same applies t® German literature with this difference, 
however, that, after leaving school, the boy may continue to 
read German if he has once begun it; he will certainly never 
touch Latin, taught as we are supposing it to have been taught. 
He will have the glorious field of German literature open to 
him—a field that no man with a knowledge entitling him to 
give an opinion can call inferior to Latin. An industrious 
person could read in a comparatively short time all the classical 
writings we possess ; indeed so scanty is our stock of material 
that people have to compose Latin stories if they desire simple 
materials for learners to read. What Latins would say of 
such compositions is not easy to determine! In German we 
have a magnificent literature covering the whole range of 
human knowledge, containing what is indispensable to scientists, 
doctors, historians, and many others, even to the man in the 
street, but inaccessible to most, because they have been obliged 
to learn Latin and have had no time at school for German. It 
is no easy matter for a foreigner to learn German; it is the 


work of alifetime. If it is attempted, it must be treated with 
respect. 
Latin almost compulsory at School. 


Why, again, is every one forced to do that little Latin at 
school that is useless in itself and interferes with more valuable 
studies? There are many reasons. Tradition and the rigidity: 
of British pedagogues account for much. We are told that the 
French school system cramps originality. France at least 
allows more freedom in choice of subjects at school and Uni- 
versity than England, where schools seem only to exist for 
purposes of earning grants and for boys to achieve results 
wherewith to glorify their teachers. Originality is crushed by 
uniformity: boys are becoming a portion of the first, second, 
third, or fourth year’s course and not human beings with a place 
to fill in the world. They are to look to their school as a uni- 
versal provider of lessons, games, societies of various kinds— 
in short, as the employer of all their time during their scholastic - 
career. This perpetual association of the same persons, pur- 
suing the same object, destroys all individuality. Consequently, 
when their school-days are over, boys resemble bricks from a 
kiln in similarity and in inventive faculty. All thinkers know- 
that “lame de la foule" exercises a stupifying effect on those 
brought under its continuous influence. 

Tbe unimaginative boy is not spoilt by this stereotyping pro- 
cess ; the intellectual boy too often is. But Latin must be 
maintained ; our system is superior to any other; let us not 
seek for changes! What proof have we of the superiority of. 
our English schools? Lately, finding that a claim for any 
intellectual superiority is untenable, we have been forced to fall 
back on one stand-by character. Is it so sure that this claim 
can be substantiated? Let us, at least, give the new class of 
schools we are considering a chance to work out their own 
system in their own way. 

Another cause for compulsory Latin is that those bodies, 
which insist on maintaining their own preliminary examina: 
tions for entrance into their corporations look on the subject 
as the hall-mark of education. Though the amount they re- 
quire may be a smattering, still its imposition prevents, to 
some extent, the study of other subjects that might be more 
congenial. Thus, the Incorporated Society of Axe Grinders, 
the University of Pedlington, on the one hand, and the Board 
of Education, as well as the pedagogues, on the other, are all 
disputing the dissection of the boy's mental attainments at the 
close of his school career. What he has to be taught by his 
masters depends upon what these individuals decree ; and, if 
amongst them all his future career is marred by a lack of useful 
knowledge, is it suprising ? Latin must be maintained ! 

No reference to the teaching of Latin in schools lower than 
secondary has been made; “ for I deem it unnecessary to prove" 
that no such school can teach Latin with advantage to its pupils. 


Objections to Freedom from Latin. 


. People who argue in favour of Latin usually forget that those 
for whom exemption is claimed will never do more than learn 
a little grammar, do exercises and a few pages of translation 
badly. Consequently, it is absurd to talk of the benefit they 
will derive from their studies ; for they will not advance far 
enough to learn anything of the beauties of Latin. They would 
derive far more benefit from reading a good verse translation 
of Homer, for example, in English, than they can derive from 
their dabbling in Latin. 

Again, most of the supporters of Latin are those who have 
been educated on classical lines and who, if schoolmasters, 
have never taught any modern language. So it is absurd 
for them to say that German has no educative value. They are 
not in a position to judge. The only judges are they who 
know Latin and German equally well, and who have taught 
both. If such people are without bias, they—but only they— 
can deliver a fair verdict. To declare, for instance, that 
German is so like English that it is valueless as a mental train- 
ing is merely to show one’s ignorance of both languages. 
Compare: “He thought of going home" with “Er dachte 
daran, nach Hause zu gehen.” 


Summary. 


Finally, I may sum up what this paper tries to show : Schools 
are intended for boys, not boys for schools ; schools are neither 
experimenting grounds nor places in which to stagnate, but 
training shops for after-life, workshops that must be practical. 
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Tliere is a tendency to insist on Latin for all, due in some 
respects to a natural revulsion from the one-sided curriculum 
of “A” schools. Good substitutes for Latin are easy to find, 
and must be found, as one of the steps required to aid im 
abolishing the stereotyped style of schoolboy too often pre- 
valent. Those who have read the “Upton Letters” will 
recognize the type. The charge of utilitarianism brought 
against those who wish to include useful subjects in a school 
programme is not a fair one, unless it is levelled at all branches 
which have a definite commercial value, those branches for pro- 
ficiency in which boys receive sums of money in scholarships, 
as well as others. Soon, too, this will be realized, and we may 
look forward to that good time when the study of English, 
French, German, science, and mathematics will be open to all, 
and considered of equal value and of equal importance ; when 
we shall no longer, by forcing square pegs into round holes, end 
by making our pegs unfit for any holes at all. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIC BASIS OF LITERARY 
STUDY IN SCHOOLS. 


T is sometimes remarked, with justice, that, as a rule, the 
teaching of literature 1s more defective than that of any 
other subject in the school curriculum. This circumstance is, 
in great measure, due to the fact that few teachers have taken 
the trouble to form a distinct idea of the reasons why the study 
of literature (whether that of our ovn country or that of foreign 
countries) deserves recognition in the curriculum. A clear con- 
ception of these reasons, and a strony conviction as to their 
validity, on the part of the teacher, would not onlv indicate to 
him what the aim of his teaching should be, but would suggest 
to him also particular methods which he might adopt in attempt- 
ing to realize that aim. 

Various opinions regarding the value of literary study in 
schools have been held by difterent writers on education. Some 
have gone so far as to maintain that, while the reading of liter- 
ature may serve to amuse us in our leisure moments, yet as a 
means of training, of education, it is practically useless in a 
school. On the other hand, there are teachers who, while ad- 
mitting that literary study is valuable, think that in a school 
tlie fruits to be obtained from it are unsatisfactory—poor and 
meagre in comparison with the richness of the field. Liter- 
ature, they say, should be regarded not as a school subject, but 
as a study for later life: the boy is a Philistine by nature, and 

cannot rightly appreciate literature; in after life he may de- 
velop the literary sense if it be in him, but at school it must 
remain undeveloped. Even if a favourable view be taken, and 
it be admitted that a boy may be taught to perceive the “ intel- 
lectual ? qualities of literature—for instance, the logical quali- 
ties of coherence and continuity in a poem or treatise or essay— 
vet, it is said, he can by no means be trained to appreciate its 
E imaginative" or “esthetic” qualities; he cannot properly 
value beauty of expression or of feeling. From this point of 
view, while it 1s admitted that a boy may be taught to per- 
ceive some of the more prosaic qualities of literature, it is 
urged that he can have no vision of it in its’ higher, more 
poetic aspects. 

In opposition to these opinions, the writer would maintain 
that through the study of literature not only the pupil’s intellect, 
but also his imagination and feelings—his whole human nature 
-—may be trained and developed ; and that there is in the cur- 
riculum no other subject so well fitted to achieve this particular 
result. 

When it is said that possibly the harder and more logical 
qualities of a literary work may be utilized in teaching, but that 
its imaginative and wsthetic qualities cannot ; when it is said 
that the study of literature in schools may possibly be a means 
of training a boy’s intellect but cannot cultivate his imagina- 
tion or feelings —to say this is to commit the serious psycho- 
logical error of making an abstract separation of “mental 
faculties ” where no real separation exists. There is no con- 
crete state of mind that consists merely of reasoning or merely 
of imagination or merely of feeling : though we may distinguish 
between different aspects of consciousness, yet they do not 
operate apart from one another -the mind is a unity. And in 
a work of literary art the intellectual, the imaginative, and the 
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emotional elements of human nature work in particularly close 
association and harmony : the artist puts 4imself into his work, 
himself considered not as a congeries of distinct “ faculties,” 
but as a whole-souled being, as compact of conception, of 
imagination, of feeling—each of his “faculties” being related 
to the other, and all blending and harmonized in the finished 
product of his art. No other subject included in the school 
curriculum presents the pupil with material that is so “ rammed 
with,life "— so penetrated and inspired by the united action of 
all our faculties ; and it is just this close association in it of 
intellect, imagination, and feeling that constitutes the special 
value of literature as a school study. 

Remembering this connexion, and the fact that our faculties 
do not operate apart from one another, we may feel sure that, if 
we succeed in conveying to a pupil a sense of the intellectual 
qualities of literature, of the coherence and order and restraint 
that characterize a work of art, at the same time we shall have 
succeeded in.conveying to him a sense of its imaginative 
qualities and its :esthetic value. 

In other words, in the teaching of literature the imagination 
and the feelings may be cultivated ¢hrouch the intellect. 

It is impossible to describe briefly what the distinctive 
function of imagination in literature is ; but perhaps the best 
description in general terms would be to say that its function is 
to inspire atmosphere—an appropriate medium in which the 
creations of the artist may live and move. Atmosphere, it may 
be said, is the very life-breath of all literature (and of all art), 
just as it is of our material existence, and it may be admitted 
that only in so far as a pupil is inspired with the atmosphere of 
a book is the teaching of literature quite successful. If it be 
said that the imagination refuses to be coerced, and that there- 
fore it is impossible to compel a pupil to breathe the atmo- 
sphere of literature, the reply may be made that in reality there 
exists no necessity for such compulsion ; that just as, in the 
material world, given the necessary bodily organs, we cannot 
but breathe the atmosphere of the place in which we are, so, 
too, in the world of literature, given intellectual comprehension 
of the book that we are reading, we simply cannot help breath- 
ing its imaginative atmosphere. 

It is the more special function of the intellect, in creative 
literature, to impart suitable form and design to a work, so that 
the exposition of its subject-matter may be marked by con- 
tinuity, coherence, and unity. If a pupil shall have been led to 
perceive this unity of thought and structure in an imaginative 
work, he will have been brought a considerable way towards 
feeling the correspondent harmony of atmosphere. 

Suppose, for instance, that a class is reading one of Shake- 
speare’s plays, in all of which there appears the greatest com- 
plexity, while at the same time amid the diversity there is an 
underlying unity which serves as link of connexion throughout. 
This unity of thought a pupil should be brought to see in each 
of the details that it governs ; it will be seen often in those 
details that apparently are most irrelevant to the main issue. 
Thus, in * As You Like It,? the lyrics with. which the speeches 
are interspersed would seem, on a first view, to be quite un- 
related to the main idea of the piece. Yet they are not really 
so. Take the first verse of Amiens's song :— 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind ! 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude 3 
Thy tooth is not so keen, e 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
ITeigh-ho! sing heigh-ho ! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere fully. 
Then heigh-ho the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


Than this lvric what could seem more spontaneous, purpose- 
less, artless? Yet throughout it, appearing in each sentence, 
there runs a thought that is intimately connected with the 
“plot” of the play—the song, one may say, so far as its matter 
goes, being a commentary on the banishment of the Duke, a 
contrast of his former with his present condition. Now, a 
pupil who had been led to perceive this connexion, as regards 
its thought, of the song with the story, with the play as a 
whole, could not but feel—though perhaps quite unconsciously 
—how finely the atmosphere or spirit of the song accords with 
the atmcsphere or spirit of the play: his imaginative and 
ccsthetic nature as well as his intellect would be touched. 
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Suppose, again, that a class is about to study Goldsmith’s 
poem, “The Deserted Village.” By his own previous study, 
the teacher himself will have realized that the spirit of this poem 
is in many respects of an intimately personal kind, significant 
of the circumstances of the poet’s life and the conditions of his 
character ; and with these circumstances and conditions the 
pupils, if they are to breathe freely and fully of the atmosphere 
of the “deserted village," must have previously been made 
acquainted: their imaginative and zsthetic nature may be 
reached through the understanding. As a step, then, prelimin- 
ary to the reading of the poem, and taken with a view to in- 
ducing in the pupils the right mental state, the teacher may 
begin by describing, in an easy conversational manner, such 
circumstances of Goldsmith’s life and character as find ex- 
pression in the spirit of the poem. In the course of this 
narration the teacher wili, wherever possible, quote by way of 
illustration any lines that may seem to him to breathe the 
essentially characteristic feeling of the poem. Goldsmith, as a 
boy, was educated at Lissoy, a small village in Ireland, with 
which the “deserted village? of which he writes has generally 
been identified. After he left Lissoy his life ran a somewhat 
troubled and erratic course. He was of a careless and im- 
provident disposition, which frequently led him into financial 
difficulties. He tried various means of earning a livelihood, 
and at length settled down as a writer in London. While 
struggling to achieve success in his calling, in the midst of the 
bustle and noise of the London streets, he thinks with pleasure 
and longing of the quiet village where he had spent his boy- 
hood. The thought of the peaceful beauty of its scenes, con- 
wasted with the struggle and the squalid environment of his 
later life in London, stirs in him a wistful regret and à deeper 
sense of the simple pleasures of country life. Such illustrative 
lines as the following may be quoted :— 

In all my wand' rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs -and God has given my share - 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay ine down. 


Or, again, the lines beginning 
O blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Retreats from carc, that never must be mine! 
The poet’s kind and generous nature and his own hard fight 


with poverty lead him to sympathize with the poor and lowly, 
and the poem is permeated with this feeling. The scenes and 
the characters with which Goldsmith had been familiar in his 
boyhood are drawn with a sympathetic touch. The teacher's 
first aim will be, by dwelling on these and kindred themes, to 
Suggest to his pupils the mental atmosphere of the poem. The 
next step in the teaching will consist in detailed reading by the 
class, in the course of which the logical connexion and sequence 
of thought in the successive parts of the poem will be shown, 
and words and phrases will be explained with a view to making 
the ideas and images more clear and vivid. The final step will 
consist in the continuous and expressive reading of the poem as 
à whole. All through the teaching the direct appeal of the 
teacher is to the pupil’s understanding ; for, as has been re- 
marked above, if a poem (or any work of art) is thoroughly 
understood by a class, its atmosphere or life-spirit will be 
breathed, and the highest aim of literature teaching will then 
have been realized. 

he imagination and feelings are trained not directly— 
from the nature of the case such direct training would seem to 
be Impossible—but indirectly, through the intellect. And no 
Subject is so well adapted as is literature to the task of so train- 
ing them, because there is no other subject in which the qualities 
9f imagination and feeling together are so predominant, or 
where they are so closely interwoven with the intellectual fibre 


of the matter taught. 
W. MACPHERSON. 


Mn. BROOKFIELD'S story concerning the Sermon on the Mount 
recalls a more recent experience, A lady complained to her rector of 
the Unintelligent way in which the responses were said or sung in 
church by the school-children : they evidently had no notion of the 
meaning. The rector indignantly denied the charge and agreed to 
‘ubmit the head class to a teste The first question put by the lady 
was: " What do you mean by ‘the noble army of martyrs ?” „Dead 
sllence, (Question repeated: ** What is meant by ‘martyrs’??? At 
last a Small boy, waving his hand: © Please, Miss, I know ; father 
grows cm in our garden ” {tomatoes}. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Education Estimates for the financial year 1906-7 amount to a 
grand total of £13,139,600. The advance under the head of “ Ele- 
mentary Education ” is automatic, but there is a considerable increase 
in the grants to be made in respect of training and secondary schools. 
The following are the principal items (we give in each case the amount 
of increase) :—Grants for training of pupil-teachers and pupil-teachers' 
centres, £110,916 ; maintenance of training colleges, £33,916: building 
grantsto training colleges, £5,000; pupil-teachers'centres and instruction 
of pupil-teachers not in centres, £72,000; grants for secondary schools, 

97,000 ; contribution towards local science and art scho arships held 
in secondary schools. £23,800. There is, further, an estimate of 
£87,000 for revision of grants for secondary schools under Sections 32 
to 35 and 40 of the Regulations. The Office of Special Inquiries still 


starves on a pittance of £2,000. 


IN the obituary notices of Charles Savile Roundell no mention was 
made of his connexion with Harrow; yet Harrow was, as it were, the 
golden thread that linked together a long life of varied activities. 
C. S. Currer—he assumed the name of Roundell in 1851—was head of 
the schoolin 1845, when Dr. Vaughan succeeded Dr. Wordsworth. He 
got his cricket cap in 1844, and was head of the Eleven in the two 
following years. We can vouch for a well known story of his captaincy, 
having heard it from his own lips. A fond mother, about to take her 
son from Lord's because his nose bled, was stopped by Currer with : 
** Madam, no Harrow boy leaves the ground while there is a drop of 
blood in his veins.” When he was a Fellow of Merton he started an 
Essay Club, at Harrow, to which the &/£e of the Sixth were admitted, 
and was never absent from the meetings held over a term. Tradition 
says that the club did not survive a two hours’ essay read by the founder. 
Ife is immortalized in the ameabean eclogue, the joint production of 
E. E. Bowen and E. M. Young. Thyrsis (Mr. Bradby) boasts : 


** Jucundumque bonumque vocat me Roundelos ; ecquis 
Roundelon audivit nisi vere et sane loquentem ? 


He was for nearly half a century a governor of the school. Mr. 
Roundell was an occasional contributor to this journal; and his 
charming recollections of Miss Swanwick will be fresh in our readers’ 


memories. 

THE following is a specimen of English as she is wrote by an Italian 
professor :—** Sir, I have the pleasure to inform you that there are 
some years I founded here an Establishment for the ploughing of 
marble. The works are delivred very perfect under all reports, because 
the execution is directed. by a. technical personal very competent, and 
at very low price and that for the great economy that I have on the 
rough marble, having quarries and saw-mill on the place. The speci- 
ality of my Firm is chiefly a reach assortiment of decoratif works in 
patinal marble, imiting the antic authors, copying scrupulou ly the 
ditterent styles of various epochs. Having at my disposition quarries 
of marble, I can furnish you very big orders in rough ano sawed 
marble at very law price, with the same exactitude and breve time. I 
beg you, therefore, Sir, to be so kind to adress you to me at first as 
tittle of trial and I am sur that. you will be very saushed. Projects 
and preventives are prepared. gratis on demand. Awaiting your 
previous orders I am, dear Sir, very truly yours.” 


THE Modern Language Association are arranging for a return visit 
of their French cosg/réres at Whitsuntide. The University of London 
will take a leading part in the reception and entertainment of the 
guests. 


M. THEODORE JOVAN, in a recently published ‘work on “The 
Errors of Feminism," relates the experience of his friend, an. Inspector. 
A class of girls, ages between ten and twelve, were being examined in 
a French elementary school. Their answers on the chemical com- 
position of an egg and its dietetic value were brilliant: but when the 
Inspector put the prosaic question : ** How long does it take to cook a 
soft-boiled egg 2" the answers varied from a quarter to three quarters of 


an hour. 


We have received a circular, signed by Canon Barnett, Mrs Bryant, 
and other influential persons, addressed. to managers of schools and 
teachers. It is a strong protest against the movement associated with 
the name of Lord Roberts, and an appeal to them to inspire 
the rising generation with the true spirit of patriotism by teach- 
ing the arts of peace, not of war. Our older readers will 
remember a similar protest against military dull in schools made 
some years ago by Sir Joshua Fitch in this journal. We sym- 
pathize with the peace promoters, but only in part. The schoolboy is 
by nature a Jingu, and prefers ** Barrack Room Ballads” and * Stalky 
& Co," to The Happy Warrior” and “ Settlois at Home," and it is 
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the function of the educator to crush ‘‘ the ape and tiger." On the 
other hand, we hold that rifle-shooting should be in every way 
encouraged, and to suggest a connexion between the use of firearms 
and hooliganism appears to us extravagant. It should not be difficult 
to demonstrate that such warlike preparation is prompted solely by a 
desire for peace. The most pacific nation in Europe, the Swiss, are 
the keenest at rifle practice. 


In the report of an interview with Mr. Birrell, by Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, a cryptic utterance of Mr. Winston Churchill is recorded :— 
* He took up a volume of Matthew Arnold’s poems. . . . Then he 
clenched his fist, and exclaimed in a loud voice: * Curse these public 
schools! Curse these public schools! What a terrible -handicap they 
are in the way of education !' " The curse provoked the obiter dictum : 
“I scarcely knew what to say to him, but I was profoundly impressed 
by his manner and attitude." 


THE London Chamber of Commerce has decided to hold an 
examination in Esperanto. The date fixed is May 30, and the syllabus 
is the same as for modern and foreign languages. 


A. B. writes: ''There is, to my taste, a more offensive form of 
literary affectation than the importation of French and German words 
on which you recently commented—to wit, the revival of euphuism. 
I cull a few specimens from the New Aambler: Joints in the butchers’ 
shops are ‘eviscerated beeves’; gypsies are ‘our Egyptian nomads’ ; 
a water lily is ‘the vestal lotus of our fishponds’; the explanation of 
laughter is ‘ the rationale of cachinnation’; disliking kissing is * averse 
to osculation’; tea is ‘the Chinese herb’; and young ladies are 
‘nymphs.’ I think, too, that an author who complains so bitterly of 
being misquoted by his critics should be more careful when he quotes 
himself. This is how a famous line of Musset appears : 

* Une immense esperance à traversée le monde.’ ? 


A propos of the London Charlottenburg, a problem to which Mr. 
Birrell is giving his attention, it is worth while recalling a speech made 
by Sir Martin Conway at the last prize distribution of the Sir John 
Cass Institute. With regard to the bogey of Germany, he did not 
believe that the Germans were a whit less scientific than Englishmen 
or that German workmen were better educated than English. The 
real struggle was between German Universities and those of the rest of 
the world, and that was where Germany beat England. "The relatively 
great number of business and manufacturing managers which the 
German Universities turged out was a momentous fact. It was the 
usual thing for Englishmen to say that they would put their sons into 
business young and let them learn for themselves by practical experi- 
ence; but in Germany it was recognized that the science of business 
was not a thing that could be picked up by any one who was prepared 
to ** muddle through." 


THE Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths bas made a grant of 
£1,000 to the Building and Endowment Scheme for Bedford College, 
London. The Worshipful Company of Grocers have granted £25 for 
the same purpose. Three more donations towards the Queen's special 
list of Z 100 contributions have been received since the last announce- 
ment—írom her grace the Duchess of Marlborough, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Yates Thompson, and the Right Honourable James and Mrs. 


Bryce. 


THE Council of the University of Liverpool have appointed to the 
new Chair of Classical Archeology Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, who has for 
the last six years been Director of the British School at Athens. One 
condition of the appointment is that the Professor shall have leave of 
absence for at least one term in the year for the purpose of conducting 
practical research work. 


——— —Ó 


OBITUARY. 


——— 


MISS HENRIETTA MULLER. 


ISS HENRIETTA MULLER, who died on January 4 at 
Washington, U.S.A., was at one time one of the hardest 
workers on the London School Board, and in a real and intimate sense 
the friend of the women teachers to a singular degree. She was born 
in Valparaiso, and her education was for the most part not that of the 
school. She was one of the early Girton students who when past 
girlhood eagerly embraced the new opportunities for the higher educa- 
tion of women. She ever set a high value on what the College did for 
her, though she passed out with the moderate distinction of Third Class 
Honours in the Moral Science Tripos. Soon after, in 1879, being urged 
by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Fawcett, she stood in the then huge Lambeth 
(Continued on page 258.) 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BELL’S FIRST FRENCH READER. By R. P. ATHERTON, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Haileybury College, Author of '' Bell's French 
Course"; assisted by F. GAL-LADEVEZE. With Illustrations by 
French Artists. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


" FAITS ET GESTES.” 


FIRST FRENCH HISTORICAL READER. 


A Being shcrt 


passages giving episodes from French History arranged asa First . 


Reader. With Illustrations, brief Notes, and a Vocabulary. By 
R. N. ADAIR, M.A. (Oxon.), Assistant Master at St. Paul's Preparatory 
School. Crown 8vo. n the press. 


A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By 
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4S. 6d. net. 
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Division for election to the School Board, with the result that she was 
returned at the head of the poll for London, and consequently presided 
at the first meeting of the new Board. Asa member, she was in- 
dependent of party, and some of her most valuable work consisted in 
carrying small practical reforms suggested to her by her constant visit- 
ing at the schools, and her close relations with the teachers: e.g., for 
the sake of the children’s eyesight, she sought and obtained a reduction 
in the number of stitches to the inch required in the schools—a number 
which she proved to exceed that in the finest work sold in the best 
London shops! Her heart was in the ** women’s movement." While 
still at Girton she contributed to start the Women’s Printing Society, 
and was in touch with Mrs. Patterson's initial efforts in establishing 
Women's Trade Unions. She founded the Society for the Return of 
Women as Poor Law Guardians (the inaugural meeting was held at her 
mother’s house), and was its first Secretary. In March, 1882, she 
presided at the public meeting which appointed a provisional committee 
for establishing near University College and the London School of 
Medicine for Women a hall of residence for women students (of which 
the late Miss Grove was Principal), now known as College Hall. 
Mrs. Josephine Butler's noble campaign had ever her deep sympathy 
and all the support she could give to it. For the enfranchisement of 
wom: n she worked unremittingly, even to the end of her life, recogniz- 
ing that reform as fundamental. She started a weekly penny paper for 
women, which for many years held its own and supplied news of the 
work of women and the progress of the women's cause. But there was 
that within her which gradually withdrew her from most civic efforts : in 
her thirst for truth about the ultimate she more and more gave herself 
upto carrying further the reading of her college days, and earnestly 
studied different forms of religion. She travelled much and alone, not 
only in Europe and America, but much in Asia, the ease with which 
she could pick up a language facilitating this, as did also her complete 
fearlessness. She spent several years in India, and for part of this 
time lived as a native among the natives in the hills. 


Wherever she | 


was she sought to study not only the religion of the people, but the - 


position held by women. Her constant aim was to enforce conviction 
that love (in the Christian sense) is the great power ; and in some of 
the most secluded parts of India she had a measure of encouragement 
am ongst the natives, and was able to secure in some degree better 
treatment for the women. 

The chief affection of her life was for her mother, and her chief 
friend and comrade was her sister, Mrs. Eva McLaren. All who knew 
h er well loved her, and recognized in her a fervent seeker after truth. 


A great writer has said: ** Mark that man or woman who seeks and. 
sees good in every one: there goés.a magnificent soul ! " 

Henrietta Muller was one of those who sought and saw and brought 
to light the good, helping in her day and generation to make men and 
women alike realize themselves and become doers of the work. 


PUPIL-TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


AN important conference on this subject, convened by the Associa- 
tion of Head Mistresses, was held on February 24 at the Notting Hili 
High School. A full report will be found in Zaucation, March o. 
No one who attended can fail to have been impressed by the practical 
character of the proceedings and the ability of the speeches. The 
resolutions to be proposed had been carefully considered in Committee 
and the speakers chosen. There was no beating about the bush. 
The Head Mistresses meant business. The first resolution ran: ‘* That 
all pupils from elementary schools should, before entering a secondary 
school, be (1) interviewed by the head of the secondary school, who 
wiil judge of their general fitness, and, if she deem it advisable, ex- 
amine them by means of papers ; (2) examined by the medical adviser 
of the secondary school and refused if lacking in essentials." The first 
part was carried unanimously ; to the second part Mrs. Bryant de- 
murred, on the ground that Local Authorities would not accept such a 
condition. 

The second resolution carried was: ‘‘ That for the present it is in 
the best interest of elementary schools that the ranks of teachers in 
these schools should be largely recruited from pupils who have received 
all their education in secondary schools and gained probationer 
scholarships from those schools." Resolutions followed demanding-a 
course of at least five years in a secondary school for intending pupil- 
teachers, and insisting that such pupils should not form a separate class. 
but be in such a proportion to the ordinary scholars that the influence 
of the secondary school shall predominate. 

On the vexed question of half-timers there was no unanimity of 
opinion. The necessity of some practice in the elementary school at 
an early age was affirmed, but a wish was expressed that the hundred 
attendances now enforced by the Board might be reduced to fifty- 


| The conference made it clear that the Head Mistresses have welcomed 


this new class of pupils and are bent on making the experiment a 
success. There could be no better augury for the future of national 
education. 


Gro. M. HAMMER 6 CO., Ld.) 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLOMAN. 2s. 6d. 
[ Junior and Senior. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. Revised Text. With Intro- 
ducticn, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop LiGHTFOOT. 125. [Senior. 
THE HPISTLE OF 8T. JAMES. Greek Text. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. J. B. MAYOR. 14s. [ Senior. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With Notes. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
THE ACTS OF THH APOSTLES. Authorized Version. With Notes. 
By T. E. PAGE, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Wacpote, M.A. 2«. 6d. 
(Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 


ENGLISH. 


KINGSLEY.—THE WATER BABIES. 35s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. ; 2s. net ; rs. 6d. ; 
Abridged, 1s. ; Complete, 6d. . (Preliminary. 
SHAKES PEARE.—TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introductionand Notes. 
By K. D&IGHTON. 1s. gd. [ /wnzor and Senior. 
— CORIOLANUS. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Daicuton. 
2s. 5d. [Junior and Senior. 
AB YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
1s. gd. | Junior. 
SCOTT.—THE TALISMAN. Abridged, rs. 6d. ; with Introduction and 
Notes. By F. JOHNSON. 1s. 6d. ; complete with Notes, 2s. 6d. 
[Preliminary and Junior, 


BYRON.—CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos IIIf. and 
IV. With Introduction and Notes. By Prof. E. E. Morris. 1s. od. 
[Junior and Senior. 
— CHILDH HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos III. and IV. 
Edited by J. H. FowrgR, M.A. rs. { Junior and Senior. 
CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos I. and II. With 
Introduction ard Notes. By Prof. E. E. Morris. 1s. gd. [| Senior. 
TENNYSON.—SELECT POBMS. With Introduction and Notes. By 
H. B. G&goRGE and W. H. Hanow. 2s. 6d. [Preliminary and Junior. 
——— POETICAL WORKS. Globe Edition, 3s. 6d. ; and School Edition of 
Tennyson's Works, Part I., 2s. 6d. (contains The Lady of Shalott and other 
Poems, 2nd English Idylls and other Poenis). 
ARNOLD.—MERO?PE (contained in ‘‘ Dramatic and Later Poems”). 4«. net. 
| Juntar and Senior. 
JORNSON.—LIPE OP MILTON. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. 1s. od. | Juntor and Senior. 
MILTON.—8AMSON AGONISTES. With Introduction and Notes. By 
H. M. PERCIvAL, M.A. 2s. [ Senior. 
-——— LYCIDAS. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Brti, M.A. 6d. 
[ Senior, 
BUEKE.—EEPLECTIONS ON THE PRENCH REVOLU-«:ON. 
With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Setev, M.A. ss. | Senior. 
sh ala CENTURY LITERATURE. By Epmunv Gosse. 
75 
OUTLINE OP ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
1s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
By J.C. Nesriectp, M.A. 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 


ORAL BXERCISBS IN BNGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. 
NEsFIgLp, M.A. rs. 6d. 


Greek Test. 


Greek Text. 


By J. C. NzesriEtb, M.A, 


JUNIOR COURSE on BNGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. 
NgsrigLD, M.A. ıs. 
SENIOR COURSE or ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Py J. C. 


NESFIELD, M.A. 3s. 6d. Key, 1s. net. 
SRRORS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
35. 6d. 


LATIN. 
CAESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. Edited by Rev. Jonn Bonp, M.A., 
Rev. A. S. WarroLe, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


CABSAR.—GALLIC WAR.—With Notes and Vocabulary. 
C. CotsEck, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—AENEID. Book IX. 
H. M. SrE&rHgNsoN, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
By M. ALFORD. ıs. 6d. 


LIVY.—BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
[Seutor. 


HORACE.—ODES. EBook IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. (Elementary Classics). 1s. 6d. (Classical Series.) 2s. | Sensor. 


—— EPISTLES. Edited by A. S. Wirgius, Litt. D. 5s. | Senior. 


GREEK. 
SOPHOCLBS.—ANTIGONE. Edited by Rev. M. 


By J. C. N&siiELD, M.A. 


A] 


and 
L Sen: "or. 


Book V. By 
LJ MAutor. 

With Note: and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
Junior and Senior, 


A, BavrikE:D, M.A, 


2*. [. e 
SURIPIDEE. MEDEA: With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. 
BayrieLD, M.A. ıs. RE 
——— MEDEA. Ens is A. W. VERRALL, Litt. D. 25. 6d. | Senior. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH. 
PERRAULT.—CONTES DE FEBS. Edited by C. E. Fasnacut. rs. 6d. 
Preliminary. 


MACMILLAN & CO'/S LIST. 


A SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 


By S. L. LONEY, M.A., and L. W. GRENVILLE, M.A. 
. With Answers, 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS.—* A splendid book for upper classes, and those 
getting up arithmetic without the aid of a teacher, The explanations are lucid, and 
the worked examples are models in every sense of the term, so that only average 
intelligence is required to ensure progress. 


THE BECINNER’S SET OF MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bow Compass; Dividers; Two Nickel Set Squares, 45° (4 inches) and 
60° (5 inches) ; Nickel Protractor ; 6-inch Rule, double bevelled, inches and. 
millimetres; and a Lead Pencil, in metal Pocket-Case. 16. 8d. net. 


A MANUAL OF GHOMBETRY. 
By W. D. EGGAR, M.A. Crown &vo, 38. 6d. | Shordly. 
*.* An experimental treatment of Geometry, in which Theorems are 
taken along with the practical work. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN CHEMISTRY. 
By G. C. DONINGTON, M.A., Senior Science Master of Leeds Grammar 
School. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Covering the Work of the London University Matriculation Syllabus, 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT CHRONICLE.—“ The book is an admirable one 
and is certainly adequate to its purpose. . It contains a carefully arranged and 
commendable course of study in itself, and ‘will, no doubt, Le of utility wherever 
adopted.” 


METHODS OF ORGANIC ANALYSIS. 


By Prof. HENRY C. SHERMAN, Ph.D. 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


PHYSICAL OPTICS. 
By ROBERT W. WOOD, Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
Johns Hopkins University. Illustrated. Svo, 16s. nct. 


SIEPMANN'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH SERIES. —New Vol. 


MARCHAND D'ALLUMETTES. Par A. GENNEVRAYE. Edited by 
CLOUDEsLEY BRERETON, Officier d'Académie. Globe 8vo, 2s. 
KEY to samc, 2s. 6d. net. WORD- AND PHRASIE-BOOK, sewed, 6d. 


SIEPMANN'S CLASSICAL FRENCH TEXTS. 


LES CARACTERES OU LES M(EURS DE CE SIECLE. Par 
LA BRUYÈRE. Adapted and Edited by EUGENE PELLISSIER. 
Globe 8vo, 28. 6d. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Professor JOSEPH BICKERSTETII MAYOR, M.A. Litt.D. 
Parr I. Limp cloth, 18. 6d. 


ig. 


English Literature for Secondary Schools. 
General Editor: J. H. FOWLER, M.A. Globe 8vo, lirnp cloth. 


FIRST YEAR (12-12). 

BALLADS OLD AND NEW. Selected and Edited for School use, with 
Glossary, &c., by H. B. Cortreritt, M.A. In Two Parts. Part L, is. ; 
Part II., 1s. 

THE TALE OP TROY. Retold in English by Aunrey SrRwART, M.A. 
Edited for Schools, with Introduction, &c., by T. S. Parrin, M.A. Illustrated. 


1s. 6d. 

THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Tales from Scandinavian Mythology. By 
A.-and E. Keary. Adapted for the use of Schools, with New Introduction, 
Glossaries, &c., by M. R. Karte. With Illustrations. as. 6d. 

TALES FROM SPENSER. Chosen from * The Faeriz Queene” by Soria 
H. MacLruosr. School Edition, with Introduction, Notes, Ñu. ax. 3d. 


SECOND YEAR (13-14). 

LONGFELLOW'8 SHORTER POEMS Selected and Edited, with 
Notes, Glossary, &c., by H. B. CorrEks&siLL, M.A. is. 
SCOTT'S THE TALISMAN. Abridged and Icdited, 

Notes, Glossary, &c., by Fanny Jornsos. as. 6d. 
SCOTT'S IVANHOE = Abridged and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Glossary, &c., by Pansy Jonsson. rs. 6d. 
A BOOK OP GOLDEN DE*Ds. Of all Times and all Lands. 
CHAkLoTTR M. Yonge., A Selection, Edited, wih Introduction, 
Glossary, &c., by Hurtin H. Warsonx, Part L, 15, ; Pare 1l., 1s. 


THIRD YEAR (14-18). 

BYRON'S CHILDE HAROLD. Cantos III. and IV. 
Fowti:&, M.A. rs. 

MACAU..AY'S ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited, with Notes, Glossary, 
Index of Proper Names, &c , by R. F. Winen. M.A. is. 

MACAULAY'S ESSAY ON CLIVE. With Introduction, Notes, &c., by 
H. M. Burver, M.A. 1s. 

FOURTH YEAR (15-16). 

ESSAYS FROM ADDISON. Selected and Edited, vi Introduction, 
Notes, Glossary, Xc., by J. H. Fowirs, M.A. rs. 

MACAULAY'S ESSAY ON SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by G. A. IwkNTYMAN, 
Manchester Vd caf School. rs. 

TEACHERS A[D.-—'! Astext-books of English Literature for secondary schools 

it would be difficult to find a better selection than is supplied by this series. , 

The volumes are skilfully edited with notes and glossaries ar P hoautiful iy printed « on 

thick paper, and Paltogethier are pleasing to handle and to study. ' 


with Introdustioa, 


By 
Notes, 


Edited hy J. H. 


With 
U.A., Assistant Master at 


MACMILLAN & CO. Ltd., St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 
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PROFESSOR MEIK] MEIKLEJOHN'S. SERIES. 


COMPOSITION. 


COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGER Based on Optime Essays: wh Exercises in ayie; By C. H. 


Maxwatt, B.A. Crown 8vo, 138 pp. ; is. 

ONE HUNDRED SHORT ESSAYS IN OUTLINE. By JProlessor MEIKLEJOHN. ‘Seventh Edition. Crown pis 
1IO pp. fe bas S. 
FABLES, AN ECDOTES, AND ‘STORIES, FOR TEACHING COMPOSITION. Ninth Edition. Arranged by 
Professor MeıkLejonun. Crown 8vo, 160 pp.. l is. 
A AEN vri meh POOR: E Side Lights fr from History. _ Thirteenth Baition. By Professor MEIKLEJOHN, crow 
: vo, 152 pp. z t S. 


ENGLISH. 


A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. With Chapter on Composition, Versification, Paraphrasing, and 
Punctuation. With Exercises and Examination Questions. '"Fwenty-second Edition. By Professor MEIKLEJOUN. Crown 8vo, 284 pp. 2s. 6d. 


A SHORT GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. With Three Hundred and Thity Exercises. Seventeenth 
Edition. By Professor MEIKLEJOHN, Crown 8vo, 176 pp. . su is. 


AN OUTLINE of TEE BISLOHT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Nineteenth Edition. By Professor MEIKLEJOHN. 


Crown 8vo, 110 pp. e = Is. 6d. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEIKLEJOHN'S POETRY BOOKS. A New Selection. 


BOOK I., 4o pp., 34.; BOOK Il.. 64 pp., 3d. ; BOOK III., 64 pp., 3d. ; BOOK IV., 72 pp., 44. 

** These small books are attractive in form, and that is half the battle with small children, They are also well graduated in difficulty. In Book I. there is no piece 

beyond the erin rates of a child of eight, and few that a child with a spark of poetry in him will not appreciate. Another good feature is thc inclusion of new 
poets— Mrs. Tollemache, Mr. Newbolt, and Mr. A. P. Graves. Asa whole, the selection shows taste and judgment."— The Journal of Education. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With special reference to Commerce and History. With Maps and Diagrams. By J. M. D. 
" MrikLEJouN, M.A., and M. J. C. MeikLejonn, B.A. Crown £vo, 4to pp. Pourth Edition (Revised) . 2s. 6d. 
This is a well. planned book, with many good features, and the promise of the title-page is sedulously fulfilled." —The Educational Times. 
A SHORT GEOGRAPHY. With the Commercial Highways of the World. Twenty-sixth Edition (Revised). By 
Professor MerkLEJOoNN. Crown 8vo, :196 pp. Is 
‘Terse, practical, informative, and statistic. This shilling Geography i is “exactly what a School Geography needs to be."—The Teachers’ Aid. 
THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., and baited by Jioc METRE OHS: Containing 
64 Plates and a General Index. Fourth and New Bdition. 2s. 6d. 
* No Atlas that we know at anything like the price gives so much so well."— The Teachers’ Monthly. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES AND a ee Ine Resources and Commerce: By M. J. C. MEDEGEJOHN, B.A. 
Fifth Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 95 pp. 6d. 


EUROPE: its Physical and Political Geography. Page Map in Colour, By M. J. c. MEIKLEJOHN, B. A. 96 pp. Second 
Edition (Revised) = Sa; 


AUSTHALABIA; its Geography, Resources. Commerce, and Chronicle of Discovery. Second Edition (Revised). By 
M. J. C. MEIKLEJoHnN, B.A. Crown 8vo, 86 pp. T ed. 


ASIA: its Geography, Commerce, and Resources. With Tables of saent Distances, and a Double: page Map in Colour. 
By M. J. C. MkikLsjouw, B.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, 96 pp. Gd. 


THE UNITED STATES: their Geopranny. Resources, Commerce, sd: History. Dy M. J. c. MEIKLEJONN, Es 
9? pp. Second Edition (Revised)... 


APEICA: its Geography, Resources, and Chronicle of Discovery up to 1897. By M. 3 c.  MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. rink 


Bdition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 76 pp. .. oa 4d. 
d QUESTIONS EN GEOGRAPHY. Selected from Public Examination Papers. latianeed by A. T. FLvx. Crown 
vo, $2 pp. 


S. 
These questions, 817 in number, have been selected from "Papers. ‘set at the following Examinations : — Pupil Teachers’, King's “Scholarship, 
Certificate, London University, Oxford and Cambridge Junior and Senior, College of Preceptors, Joint Scholarship Board, Army Preliminary, Sandhurst, 


Civil Service, &c. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL COMPANION. Being Notes on Recent Geographical: x dos and Territorial Chanie With 
Contents, Tables, and Index. Arranged by M. J. C. MgikLujoHN, B.A. (Oxon.), F. R.G.S net 6d. 


HISTORY. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., and M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., some- 
time Adam de Brome Exhibitioner, Oriel College, Oxford. Third Bditiou. Crown Svo, 470 pp + viii. 2s. 6d. 


“ The book i is clearly written and is not too full of details. The facts are lucidly expressed, and the maps and vocabulary of historical terms are 'exceedingly 
well done." — The Educational News. 


A shar ca erent OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. nc. 55 to a.D. 1890. Twentieth Edition. Crown 
8 " " - E d S. 
v A LARGE TYPE EDITION OF THIS BOOK IS ISSUED AT 1s. 6d. 


niuis irr E THE EIBTONT OF E MAN AND GREAT unis acci TO A.D. 1890. Sixth Bo 
rown 8vo, 86 pp. ... 


THE BUILDING OF THE “BRITISH EMPIRE (1497- 1900). With Notes: on the Growth of Constitutional 


Government in the Colonies, Imperial Federation, Statistical Tables, Piy mology of im Den cpi. of Empire Builders, and Five Double-page 


. Mapsin Colours. By ARTHUR T. FLux. Crown 8vo, 254 pp. uis ais: pu ses ux 28. 
TEST QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. Selected from Public Eraman Papera: Arranged by A. T. FLUX. Crowf mo 
80 pp. . 


These questions, 872 in number, have been selected from papers set at the following Examinations : : — Pupil Teachers', King's Scholarship, Certificate, 
London University, Oxford and Cambridge Junior and Senior, College of Preceptors, Joint Scholarship Board, Army Preliminary, Sandhurst, Civil Service, &c. 


ARITHMETIC. 


A georg ARITHMETIC. By G. A. CHRISTIAN, B.A., and A. e PARES. B.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
196 p - Sas ...(Answers separately, 6d.) Is. 
Ri Piri is one of the best short arithmetics ever produced. The Teachers! Monthly. 


A Complete Catalogue will be sent Post Free on application. 


MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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NEW IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


University Tutorial Press. 


A full and complete Course of Practical Work in Physics for use in 
Secondary Schools, Technical Schools, and Colleges. 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By W. R. Bower, A.R.C.S., 
Fellow of the Physical Society, Head of the Department of 
Physics and Electrical Engineering, Technical College, Hud- 
dersfield, and J. SATTERLY, B.Sc. Lond., A.R.C.S. 4s. 6d. 


Written in accordance with the Report of the Mathematical Association 
and the Official Syllabuses of the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 

GEOMETRY, THBORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By 
W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc.,and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., 
B.Sc., F.C.P. Part 1. (Containing all that is required for the 
Junior Local Examinations.) 3s. 6d. 


A Treatise for use in Secondary Schools and Technical Colleges, 
Based on Potential and Potential Gradient. 

THE SCHOOL MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By 
R. H. Jepe, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond., Head of the 
Mathematical and Physical Department, Rutherford College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 3s. Gd. 


Contains Grammar, Analysis, Composition, Précis-Writing, and 
Paraphrase. 
THE MATRICULATION ENGLI:H COURSE. Dy W.H. 
Low, M.A. Lond., and JoHN BRIGGS, M.A. Camb. 3s. 6d. 


Suitable for London Matriculation, Society of Arts, and Civil Service 
. Examinations. 
TEXT-BOOK OF PRECIS-WRITING. By T. C. JACKSON, 
B.A., LL.B. Lond., and JoHN BRIGGS, M.A. Camb. 42s. 64. 


This work includes Accidence, Elementary Syntax, Exercises, and 
Passages for Translation into French. 
THE MATRICULATION FRENCH COURSE. By E. 
WEEKLEY, M.A. Lond. and Camb., Professor of French at 
University College, Nottingham. Third Edition. 3s, 6d. 


Containing Prose, Verse, Notes, and Vocabulary. 


THE MATRICULATION FRENCH READER. By J. A. 
PERRET, Officier de l'Instruction Publique. 2s. 6d. ' 


An Introductory Course of Simple and Instructive Arithmetical 
Exercises. 
THE PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Edited by Wo. BRIGGS, 
LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S. In Three Parts. With or 
without Answers. Parts I., II., 6d. each. Part III., 9d. 


Rules and Examples. 
CLIVES SHILLING ARITHMETIC. A Collection of 


Arithmetical Exercises for Class use. Edited by WM. BRIGGS, 
LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.B.A.S» 1s. (With Answers, 18s. 3d.) 


For use in Funtor Classes. 
THE JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Adapted from '' The Tutorial 
Arithmetic.” By R. H. CHore, B.A., of Kingswood School, 
Bath. (With or without Answers.) 2s. €d. 


A Complete School Course. 

THE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Adapted from ''The 
Tutorial Arithmetic.” By W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., 
Head Master of Kingswood School, Bath. (With or without 
Answers.) 3s. 6d. 


MATRICULATION LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK. By 
A. F. Watt, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and 
Camb. @s. 


Complete Catalogues, and Lists of Books classified for each of the 
following Examinations, may be had post free on application :— 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION, Inter. Arts, and B.A., 1906 
and 1907; Cambridge and Oxford Locals, College of Precepiors’, and other 
Examinations, 


London: W. B. CLIVE, 
University Tutorial Press Warehouse, 157 Drury Lane, W.C. | 
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SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. ` 
PusLISHERS' ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page... 
Quarter Page ... 


£5 10 0 Half Page .. ..43 0 0 
115 0 One-Eighth Page ... o 17 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Preraip RATES ror SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notioes, School Transfers, Partnerships, &o.— 
6d. per line ; minimum charge, 5s. : | 
Posts Wanted or Vacant.—30 words for ss. ; each ro words after, 6d. 
Lectures, Classes, Non-Resident Poats, &o.— 48 words for 3s. each 
8 words after, 6d 
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THE COMING EDUCATION BILL: 
A PRELUDE. 


test a 


()"5 columns during the last few months have been largely 
occupied with what is known as the religious difficulty 
in schools, and in attempting to summarize the pronounce- 
ments in the press of the various leaders of religious opinion 
we have indicated pretty clearly where, in our opinion, the 
true solution of the difficulty is to be sought. But, before the 
Bill is introduced and we are immersed in the troubled waters 
of party conflict, we shall do well to consider the broad 
principles involved, and see how far it is possible to combine | 
the conflicting ideals of compulsory State-controlled education 
and respect for the individual conscience. 

And first we may clear the ground by ruling the secularists 
out of court. It is true that this party is supported by the 
extremists of either side—by Dr. Stanton Coit and the Moral 
Instruction League, who hold that religion is a private matter 
with which the State has no business to intermeddle, and by 
the Bishop of Birmingham and the ultra-Anglicans who would 
prefer secular to undenominational teaching as the lesser of 
two evils. This position may be logical, but it is not practical 
politics. The vast majority of the nation are in favour of 
religious teaching of some sort, however widely they may differ 
as to the quality and the methods of imparting it. 

Let us next consider the position of the opposite extreme— 
though, as we have shown, extremes may meet in their con- 
clusions. Denominationalists appeal to the broad principle of 
parental rights. ‘Their case is briefly this: A man is bound by 
Nature to provide education as well as food and clothing for 
the children whom by his own act he brings into the world ; he 
has a right to educate his children in such a way as his con- 
science directs ; the State has no right by taxation to take away 
from him the means of so educating them, and to force upon 
him the education which is approved by the majority, but to 
which he objects. If it is answered that the State enforces only 
the essential minimum of secular education, and provides 
religious education which satisfies the majority and which the 
dissenting minority may take or leave as they like, our sup- 
posed parent will rejoin: “ You offer me a stone for bread, 
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Religion is not an extra, like music or dancing, but the very ' 
essence of zy education, and a non-religious education is to me 
nothing, or worse than nothing—a training in godlessness." 

But it is clear that this contention cannot be seriously 
maintained. Pressed to its logical conclusion it would involve 
the maintenance by the State of separate schools or depart- 
ments for the hundred and odd religious sects enumerated by 
Whitaker. Ignorance is a danger to the community, and the 
State 1s bound to see that every child is educated, no less than 
clothed and fed. The education that it supplies must be in 
conformity with the best thoughts of the best minds and must be 
approved by the majority of the nation. All that the minority 
can insist on is that their children shall not be forced to learn 
anything that offends their religious convictions. That they 
are compelled to pay rates and taxes in support of what tothem 
appears the propagation of false doctrine, if a grievance at all, 
is, it seems to us, an irremediable grievance : it is part of the 
incidence of citizenship. In the same way the Quaker pays for 
the support of an Army and the Faith Healer pays for officers 
ofhealth. If Peculiar People disapprove national schools, their 
remedy is to establish schools of their own or expatriate them- 
selves. 

If we are agreed to eliminate the two extreme parties, the 
problem is greatly simplified, though still complicated by 
existing conditions produced by previous legislation. The 
appeal, on all sides, is to the parent; but, unfortunately, a 
picbisctte of parents is not possible, and amid the din of voices 
the parent alone has not made his voice heard. Yet surely this 
silence is significant and can hardly be misinterpreted. It 
means that the vast majority of parents are perfectly satisfied 
with the teaching given in provided schools—what used to be 
styled '* Board-School religion ”—and, as far as the teaching is 
concerned, desire no change. 

Mr. Birrell, when asked what he meant by undenominational 
teaching, answered: “ Dr. Temples Rugby sermons” ; and 
the recently published “ Life” reminds us of the memorable 
sentence of Dr. Temple, uttered when he was still an Inspector 
of Schools: “It is a mere exaggeration to say that religious 
teaching imperatively demands a denominational system ; it is 
not true in any denomination ; it is least of all true in the 
Church. To lay so much stress on the doctrinal teaching of 
children is a mere mistake.” As far as parents are concerned, 
we may safely atfirm that undenominational teaching will satisfy 
ninety-nine out of every hundred. 

Dut the trustees of such schools, in whom the property is 
vested, have still to be dealt with ; their views are not the 
views of parents—and here lies the crux of the problem. Such 
a radical solution as has been adopted in France is repugnant 
to our national temper, and we must look to some compromise 
between vested interests and a purely State system of educa- 
tion. What exact form this compromise should take is a detail 
that we need not discuss till we have the Bill before us. All 
that need here be said is that anything in the nature of con- 
fiscation is inconceivable, and it should not be difficult to 
conclude a bargain. between purchasers who have expressed 
their readiness to pay the full market price and vendors who, if 
they refuse to deal, will be left with a white elephant upon their 
hands. As to the market value we may venture one remark. 
The claim that has been put forward by some Churchmen that, 
if they surrender their schools, they must in justice be reim- 
bursed for the sum total that they have expended on building 
(thirty-five and a half millions is the latest estimate), is wholly 
inadmissible. ‘They have enjoyed the usufruct for years, and 
the railway companies and farmers who have subscribed in 
order to escape a School-Board rate have already had their 
quid pro quo. In this connexion another sentence of Dr. 
Temple is most apposite: “The Council of Educatipn have 
held firmly to a definite principle. Promoters of education 
were made clearly to understand that the public money was 
never given to save their pocket, but to do something which 
they could not do.” 

Lastly, as to “free entrance,” which is likely to be the 
standard round which there will be the hottest rally of op- 
ponents of the Bull, we hope that, if conceded as a political 
necessity, it may be reduced to the narrowest proportions ; and 
we say this not as opponents to sectarian teaching, but because 
we are convinced that any such concession is certain to prove 
illusory and in practice simply an abridgment of the none too 
long school hours. The Ssmulianscehulen of Germany are a 
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warning, not an example. The religious tone of the school wil! 
be determined by the regular staff, and will not be perceptibly 
modified by the half-hour's lesson given at the beginning or end 
of the day by the casual visiting teacher, be he cleric or layman. 
For two days out of seven the school buildings are unoccupied, 
and, if on these days they are put at the disposal of the various 
denominations interested, we hold that every just claim will 
have been satisfied. 

To revert to our main contention, we would endorse the 
advice of Matthew Arnold to managers of schoo!s contained 
in his report for 1869 : 


Let them make the main outlines of Dible history, and the getting by 
heart a selection of the finest. Psalms, the most interesting passages 
from the historical and prophetical books of the Old Testament, and 
the chief parables and exhortations of the New a part of the regular 
school work. This could raise no jealousies ; or, if it raises some, leta 
sacrifice be made of them for the sake of the end in view. Some will 
say that what we propose is but a small use to put the Bible to; yet it 
is that on which all higher use of the Bible is to be built, and its 
adoption is the only chance for saving the one clevating and inspiring 
element in the scanty instruction of our primary schools from being 
sacrificed to a politico-religious difficulty. There was no Greek school 
in which Homer was not read. Cannot our popular schools, with 
their narrow range and jejune alimentation in secular literature, do as 
much for the Bible as Greek schools did for Homer ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEACIIERS AND THEIR SALARIES IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Str,—The writer on the above subject in your March issue stated 
“that the London County Council ofiers to assistant masters who are 
properly qualified a salary of £100 a year, rising by regular annual 
increments to £200 a year," and that similarly the salaries of assistant 
mistresses begin at £90 and rise to £150. It is also added ** that these 
increments of course might be withheld, but practically they arc auto: 
matic.” These automatic increases only zo to a certain point. Assist- 
ant masters cannot advance beyond £150 per annum or mistresses 
beyond £130 unless * within two years of attaining that salary the 
Education Committee recommend his or her advancement after report 
from its officers based on a review of the whole of the teacher's service." 
What this means may be judged from the fact that when introducing 
the new scheme the London County Council Education Committee 
stated : ** We contemplate that a considerable number will in reality 
not be allowed to pass beyond the lower maxima, and this will alse 
operate so as to reduce the cost of the scheme." 

It is also true that the salaries of Grade IIT. head masters range from 
£200 to £400 a year, and of Grade IIT. mistresses from £150 to £390 
a year; but when the new salaries scheme is in full working order 
(many years hence) 216 schools will be in Grade I., 436 in Grade I., 
and 193 in Grade H. "Phe 216 head teachers of Grade I. schools 
who combine the duties of head and assistant teacher will be in receipt 
of the salary of an assistant teacher plus £10. i 

The chances of promotion in LonJon are few. In July last 75 
assistant masters were selected as suitable for promotion, but only 14 
have as yet obtained headships.—Yours, xc. F. R. JOHNSON, 

Assistant Secretary. London Teachers! Association. 
9 Fleet Street, E.C., arch 12, 1906. 


HISTORICAL CHARTS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—One of the chief dithiculties in the teaching of history is that, 
from the nature of the subject, it is very hard to illustrate by chart or 
diagram, although the necessity for appeal to the sense of sight by 
some sort of graphic representation is very great, especially where 2 
connected series of facts have to be remembered. Every. pracuca! 
teacher of history knows that his class will soon. lose almost all recol- 
lection of the earlier. periods in the interest of a new one unless he 
devote much time that can ill be spared to constant revision. 

This difficulty is largely obviated by * Blake's EEstorical Charts," 
published by Bacon & Co. 1 write to recommend their use because I 
hind that very few teachers know how valuable they are, both for 
revision and for gaining the general. view of a period. They are 
clearly coloured, and can be used with any text-book. I feel certain 
that in the newer method of historical teaching history lessons with- 
out charts will be considered as unscientific as geography lessons with- 
out maps.--Yours, «c. 

The High School, Leamington, 

March 17. 1006. 
[We have already cailed attention to these historical charts.—Ep.] 


M. P. WILLCOCKS. 
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COLLOQUIAL LATIN. J | 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR StR,—Some time ago, in the Morning Post, there was a: 
correspondence advising the teaching of Latin by a more conversational | 
method than is usually adopted. Could you, or any of your readers, 
kindly suggest any book which would be helpful towards the following | 
of this system ?—Yours faithfully, AN ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 


P.S.—One fecls that such a method, employed in moderation, 
should add considerably to the interest taken by pupils. 
March 17, 1906. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir,—A correspondent asks whether to check left-handedness is to 
induce hesitancy of speech. Allow me to say that I regard this danger 
as purely imaginary—a sample of the fost hoc propter hoc fallacy. Of 
my Geschwister two are right-handed and two left-handed, The left- 
handed, of whom I am one, were checked, but not the slightest harm 
has come to brain or speech; and, as we are now in the fifties, there 
has been time for proof. 

I have always been glad of my use of the left hand. It has relieved 
my right hand and side and given me muscular balance. My left arm 
is still the stronger : instinctively I tackle a heavy weight with it. For 
golf, tennis, cricket my left hand is more effective. Billiards I can 
play best with the right hand. My mind hesitated about ping-pong, 
but decided for the right hand. Many things at the table and toilet I 
can do equally well with either hand. I can throw a ball further with 
my left hand. Altogether I am better off than a right-handed man. 
The shampooer at a Turkish bath reveals what the exclusive we of the 
right hand means: his left hand has scarcely any power. Of course, T 
am vlad that I was prevented from drawing and writing with my left 
hand, as i tried todo. One seeks to pass through life without attract- 
ing attention, and a left-handed person at table or a speaker who 
shakes his left forefinger at me always looks singular. — Y ours very truly, . 

Aarch 12, 1906. J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONING. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I do not know if you have noticed in ** Mrs. Brookfield and 
her Circle? an amusing story told by Mr. Brookfield of an experience 
he had while Inspector of Schools. A class of children showed good 
knowledge of the Sermon on the Mount, but when asked whose words 
they were the class was silent. The vicar said they did not understand 
Mr. Brookficld’s way of putting the question. Mr. Brookfield led the 
class up to the point in several ways. He wrote a word on the black- 
beard and asked whose writing that was. He asked who wrote Paul's 
Epistles. The answer in both cases was prompt, but the analogy was 
not seized, Visitors, vicar, teachers, and inspector grew uncomfort- 
able. At last the vicar asked leave to put the question in his own way. 
"' Before you reply,” he said, ** make an obeisance, and think of Him 
at whose name every knee shall bow." Then the vicar asked the 
qvesiton, and there was a triumphant answer. Says Mr. Brookfield : 
“I was put aside as an incompetent Inspector.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 

London, January 9, 19c6. J. SPENCER CURWEN, ` 


THE GODOLPHIN AND LATYMER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, HAMMERSMITH, 
W.—An interesting ceremony took place at Hammersmith on March 1, 
when the new premises of the Godolphin and Latymer Girls’ School 
were opened by the Duke of Leeds. The Godo!phin School for Boys 
was opened in 1856, and helped to supply the educational needs 
of Hammersmith until the end of the last century, when the trustees 
were obliged to close it owing to the severe competition due to the 
proximity of St. Paul's and the Latymer Upper School. Asa girls’ 
public setondary school with moderate fees was felt to be a distinct 
need in Hammersmith, the trustees of the Godolphin and of the 
Laiymer Foundation agreed to combine forces and to build a new 
school for girls on the old Godolphin site. The new buildings, 
which have been ably designed by Mr. T. H. Greenaway, comprise 
twelve large class-rooms, an assembly hall, library, gymnasium, 
cookery room, and three science laboratories, and the equipment 
throughout leaves little to be desired. The school stands in four acres 
of ground, so that there will be every facility for outdoor exercise and 
games on the premises. The Duke of Leeds, in his opening speech, 
gave an interesting account of the foundation of the charity by his 
ancestor, Sir William. Godolphin. Other speakers were: Thos. 
Chamberlen, Esq., J.P. (Chairman of the Governors), the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester, Lord Winterstoke (Governors), Sir William Bull (Member 
for Haminersmith), and Miss Roberts, Head Mistress of the Bradford 
Girl Grammar School, under whom Miss Clement, the Head Mistress, 
worked for many years. The school opened with 67 pupils in tempo- 
lary premises in May, 1905, and now, at the end of the first year, 
regters 210 pupils. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Henry Sidgwick: a Memoir. By A. S. and E. M. S. 
(12s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 
* An autobiography mainly in the form of letters? would be 
a cumbrous, but more exact, title. The editors have performed 
a difficult task with excellent taste, judgment, and discretion. 
It would seem an easy matter to string together a number of 
letters and documents with the necessary explanations, com- 


ments, and connecting links ; but those who know the mass of 


correspondence that Sidgwick left behind him, the variety of 
his interests, and the multitude of distinguished men in Church 
and State and in the world of science and letters with whom he 
was brought into intimate relations, will appreciate not only the 
labour involved in selecting and arranging the materials, but 
also the parsimony which, by excluding all that was not strictly 
relevant to the portrayal of character and conduct, has brought 
the whole within the compass of one solid volume. 

There is a letter of Sidgwick which would seem almost to 
have dictated the form of the * Memoir," and, at any rate, 
supplies a sufficient vindication. Sidgwick was all his life an 
omnivorous novel reader, but he writes to his sister (ae/af. 
thirty-four) that his taste is changing in the direction of bio- 
graphy :— 

Novels weary me, because they are not £ruc—I don't mean in a 
vulgar sense, but true to human nature. Now Biographies are true, at 
least the letters in them: the chicf objection to them is that they are 
stuffed with facts that one wants to forget. I hear the Hare book 
(** Memorials of a Quiet Life") is very good ; and the second volume 
of Forster's ** Dickens," though there is too much in $t about avother 
eminent man. 


In the * Memoir” before us there are few, if any, facts that 
one wants to forget ; and the joint authors, eminent as they 
both are, keep studiously in the background. We gather in 
passing that Mr. Arthur Sidgwick was at one time a master at 
Rugby, and involved in the Hayman esc/andre, and that Mrs. 
Sidgwick was the joint founder of Newnham College. That 
is all. 

The “Memoir” touches so many different spheres of 
interest—ethics and religion, education of women and at the 
Universities, politics theoretical and practical, economics and 
literature (we name these in their order of importance)—that it 
would require half a dozen reviewers to do justice to it. But in 
this diversity of pursuits there is revealed, from beginning to 
end, a singular unity of purpose. Sidgwick was, from the time 
that he arrived at years of discretion, a philosopher in the 
original sense of the word—-a lover of wisdom, a seeker after 
truth ; and, though he followed false trails and was misled by 
lying prophets, he never swerved from his whole-hearted 
allegiance. In 1861 Dr. Temple offered him a mastership at 
Rugby, and from mixed motives (which he analyzes with his 
usual acute introspection) he accepted; but straightway 
repented : “I $zow my vocation in life to be, not teaching, but 
study.” For three years and more he devoted himself to 
Oriental studies, thinking to find in a comparative study of 
religions “the key to all the mythologies” ; but he soon dis- 
covered that a mastery of Hebrew and Arabic would only turn 
him into a specialist and prevent his philosophizing. So he 
closes his Koran and turns to Kant. 

The last tenis fatuus (for so we cannot help regarding it), 
which he pursued to the end, was spiritualism. With Sidgwick 
it was a sort of forlorn hope. Other proofs of immortality, 
authoritative, historical, and philosophical, he had rejected one 
by one, and the last remaining chance scemed to him to lie in 
those obscure phenomena which, by a question-begging epithet, 
are vulgarly known as spiritualistic. This portion of the life 
is in one way the most disappointing. We cannot help admir- 
ing the self-devotion, the dogged perseverance, the perfect 
candour of the searcher; but as far as here appears the 
positive results are 7/7. If we may venture to sum up crudely 
Sidgwick’s final attitude towards spiritualism as gathered from 
his letters, he would have said: “I allow that nine-tenths of 
the manifestations are wholly subjective and that all the pro- 
fessional mediums that I have seen are impostors ; but the 
remaining tenth I cannot explain by any known laws of mind 
or matter, and I shall continue mv investigations till I have 
got to the bottom of this tenth.” His presidential address to 
the Psychical Society presents a. somewhat different aspect of 
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thought ; but.a letter to F. Myers seems to us a truer revelation 
of his inner mind. 


As for spirit-rapping, I am exactly in the same mind towards it as- 


towards religion. I believe there is something in it—don't know 
what ; have tried hard to discover, and find that 1 always paralyze the 
phenomena. My taste is strongly affected by the obvious humbug 
mixed with it, which at the same time my reason docs not over- 
estimate. John King [a soi-disant spirit] is an old friend ; but, as he 
always came with the dark and talked at random, our friendship re- 
frigerated. Still, I shall be glad to accompany you on any favourable 
opportunity. 


We have dwelt too long on the Schatlen-sette ; but, as Goethe 
says: “ Wo viel Licht ist, ist starker Schatten,” and in this case 
the shadows serve only to bring out the Zunten siccum, the pure 
light of the character. It makes one think better of human 
nature to find men who were poles asunder from him in creed 
—men like Archbishop Benson, Bishop Gore, Bishop Talbot, 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward—recording their unqualified testimony to 
the purity and nobility of his character. 

It is too early to determine Sidgwick’s place in the history 
of English thought, and to form even a provisional estimate 
would far exceed our powers. His genius was not architectonic, 
and he founded no system. In analysis he was unrivalled, nor 
was his simply destructive criticism. With unerring judgment 
he discussed both the strong and the weak points of his pre- 
cursors in ethics and in politics, and, what is the rarest of all 
gifts with philosophers, he was content to acknowledge that 
there were problems he had failed to solve. 

On Sidgwick as an educator it is easier to pronounce judg- 
ment. To his gifts as a lecturer an eloquent tribute was paid in 
this journal at the time of his death; and between his self- 
estimate that teaching was not his vocation and Prof. Maitland’s 
testimony that he was a supremely great teacher the contradic- 
tion is only apparent. His open-mindedness, his suspension of 
judgment, his dislike to laying down the law, his paradoxicality 
would have been hindrances, not helps, to him as a schoolmaster ; 
and even at the University these qualities were unappreciated 
by passmen, but to keener and riper intellects he must have 
been the most stimulating of teachers. 

As an educational reformer, few, if any, will dispute his pre- 
eminence. Newnham College, with its Sidgwick Hall, attests 
the part he bore in the movement for the higher education of 
women. The resignation of his Fellowship was the most 
effectual of all protests against the imposition of religious tests. 
In the development of the Moral Science Tripos and the re- 
constitution of the Classical Tripos he was the protagonist. 
To his essay on “The Theory of a Classical Education” we 
have recently referred ; and, although in a letter he plays the 
advocatus diabolt, and criticizes it as “inconsequent, ill arranged; 
stiff and ponderous in style ; nothing really striking or original 
in the arguments," we can only repeat that in the forty years 
that have since elapsed no sounder statement of doctrine has, 
to our knowledge, appeared. 

To discuss the place that Sidgwick will take as a letter-writer 
would need a separate article, and we can only touch very 
briefly on the style o! the letters. The editors observe that they 
best exhibit the thoughts, aims, and character of an outwardly 
uneventful life; and they add that the letters sufficiently 
resemble his talk to bring his personality vividly before those 
who knew him, and in some measure before the reader to whom 
he was personally unknown. The first observation we can fully 
endorse. The most striking characteristic of the letters is their 
perfect candour. With his intimate friends Sidgwick has no 
concealments ; he reveals his inmost self even when aware that 
it may be only a passing phase. On the other hand, there are 
but few traces in the letters of that Socratic irony, that 
Horatian satire, that sa/ice (in the French, not the English, 
sense of the word) which gave a peculiar zest and charm to 
Sidgwick's conversation. Sir L. Stephen singles out Sidgwick 
and Henry Smith as the best talkers among University men of 
his generation, and says it is beyond his power to differentiate 
their qualities as talkers. But there was one obvious dis- 
tinction: Henry Smith was a wit, Sidgwick was a humourist. 
There are in the letters flashes of humour—as, when, à propos 
of University examinations, he speaks of "the danger of 
exhausting our energies in the improvement of all minds except 
our own "—but they are rare. Sidgwick’s friends could recall 
dozens of mo¢s as apt and pointed as this which were lavished 
in conversation. A Girton student addressed him, at an “at 


home,” with: “I am so glad to meet you! I do want to know 
what you thought of my last essay!” Not knowing her from 
Eve, Sidgwick stammered a moment, and then said : " To be 
perfectly candid, I don't think that you quite did yourself 
justice.” When * Dodo" was the talk of the town, the Arch- 
bishop said to him: “ You mix in literary society. Tell me, 
Henry, what are they saying of my son's book?"  Sidgwick— 
stroking his beard and looking out of the corners of his eyes: 
* Well, Archbishop, they do say that you wrote it yourself." 
We may be sure that Dr. Benson, who coined the striking 
phrase “ the saving salt of humour,” appreciated the joke. It is 
possible for a reader of the letters to conceive of Sidgwick as 
an English Amiel. To those who knew him the comparison 
will seem grotesque. 


The Aeneid of Virgil. With a Translation by CHARLES 
J. BILLSON, M.A. 2 vols. (30s. net. E. Arnold.) - 
'Epàv dugxávev —an. English “Aeneid” is one form in which 
the quest of the Grail presents itself to scholars and poets; 
and the cry is still: “ Italiam sequimur fugientem "—that Italy 
“whose margin fades for ever and for ever as we move.” lt 1s 
strange that Tennyson—whose genius is far more akin to Virgil 
than to Homer, and who has given us the finest appreciation 
of Virgil in any language (Dante is a worshipper, not a critic) 
—should not have included Virgil among his * Experiments." 
Had he set himself to the task of translating the “ Aeneid,” 
there can be little doubt that he would have chosen blank verse 
as the medium, and still less doubt that he would have justified 
the choice. l 
There have in recent years appeared two translations in this 

form—one by Dr. Kennedy and one by Mr. Rhoades. The 
first is still of use as the interpretation of a fine scholar, and is 
quoted as such in Kennedy’s school edition, but it has little 
claim to rank as poetry. The opening lines may serve as a 
specimen : 

Much tossed by force celestial he on land 

And deep, for cruel Juno's mindful wrath, 

Much too in war endurant, ere he might 

Stablish a city, and his country’s gods 

Bring in to Latium ; whence the Latin race 

And Alban sires, and walls of lofty Rome. 


Mr. Rhoades is a scholar and a poet as well. His verse has 
rhythm and variety, and eighteenth-century classicalisms such 
as “force celestial” and “in war endurant” he abominates : 

Much tossed about on land and ocean he 
By violence of the gods above, to sate 
Relentless Juno’s ever rank!ing ire, 

In war too much enduring, till what time 
A city he might found him, and bear safe 
His gods to Latium, whence the Latin race 
And Alba's sires, and lofty towering Rome. 


Last in the race comes Mr. Billson— 


Long tossed on sea and land 
By Heaven's rude arm, though Juno's brooding ire, 
And war-worn long ere building for his gods 
A home in Latium: whence the Latin race, 
The lords of Alba, and high-towering Rome. 


To adjudicate on one sample taken at random would indeed 
be judging a house by a brick, but we may say without pre- 
judice that in these lines Mr. Rhoades distinctly bears the palm. 
" Rude arm” is a strained expression, and * build a home” 
misses the literal force of inferret, the actual carrying of the 
penates. All three translations miss the exact significance of 
dum condaref, “in founding." 

The passage, however, suggests one criticism of general 
application. Mr. Rhoades has seven lines against four and a 
half of Mr. Billson. Mr. Billson’s version faces the text, and 
his boldness in inviting this line-by-line comparison is most 
commendable, but he suffers grievously by stretching himself 
on this Procrustean bed. ‘To force six feet into five, and that 
in an analytic language, is a sheer impossibility. To take an 
extreme instance : 


Grim-knit with bolts of iron War's temple-gates 
Close-barred shall be, while hellish Rage within 
High on a grisly pile of arms, his hands 
Brass-bound behind him with a hundred knots, 
Shall roar terrific from blood-boltered mouth. 


Here Mr. Rhoades is at his best, and gives us a true replica of 
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Virgil, while Mr. Billson’s is but a far off echo: 
War's iron gates 
Stand closed. Within, upon her savage arms 
Inhuman Rage will sit, by thousand links 
Of brass chained back, and snarl with bloody fangs. 


Let us take a more favourable specimen of Mr. Billson’s 
work, superior this time, in our judgment, to Mr. Rhoades’s, 
which space forbids us to quote : 

O relics sweet, while God and Fate were kind ! 
Receive my spirit, and free mc from this woe ! 
I have lived my life, and run my destined course : 
Now underground my mighty shade will pass. 
I built a famous city: I saw it rise; 
Avenged my lord, my cruel brother punished : 
Happy, too happy, ah ! if Dardan keels 
Had never touched our shore ! 

She spake ; and kissed 
The bed, and, Shall I die thus unavenged ? 
Yet let me die, she adds. Thus, thus I go 
Gladly to darkness. Dardan! watch this flame 
And with thee take the curse of Dido’s death. 

But for the bitter constraint which compresses “Let the 
Dardan glut his cruel eyes on this my pyre as he sails the 
deep” into * Dardan ! watch this flame,” the lines are admir- 
able, and the translation throughout is at a high level. For 
one thing, the Latin order of words is skilfully preserved, and 
the verse is harmonious, though lacking in variety—for in- 
stance, the hypermetric line in the above is almost unique. 

Paper, print, and binding leave nothing to be desired. It is 
a rare pleasure in these days to see an ancient classic so 
worthily presented, “ Sosiorum pumice mundum." 


‘1) The Poetical Works of William Blake. A New and Verbatim 
Text from the Manuscript, Engraved, and Letterpress 
Onginals, with Variorum Readings and Bibliographical 
Notes and Prefaces. By JOHN SAMPSON. (10s. 6d.) 
(2) The Lyrical Poems of William Blake. Text by JOHN 
SAMPSON ; with an Introduction by WALTER RALEIGH. 
(2s. 6d.) (Clarendon Press.) 

(1) Mr. Sampson has restored the original and authentic 
text of Blake's lyrics with an exactitude and completeness which 
leave nothing to be desired. “Improvement makes straight 
roads,” says Blake; “but the crooked roads without improve- 
ment are the roads of genius.” Most of Blake’s admirers have 
lel! constrained to improve his crookedness : Mr. Sampson has 
restored his genius to its natural waywardness, and the result is 
what all unprejudiced persons would anticipate—a version of 
the songs more beautiful, because more individual and more 
spontaneous, than any contained in the corrected and gramma- 
tzed editions ; a text which, because it was the first, is final. 
Here and there new readings have been discovered which give 
the stanzas or even the poem they occur in a wholly new 
significance. 

To find the Western path, 
Right thro’ the Gates of Wrath 
I urge my way ; 
Sweet Mercy leads me on 
With soft repentant moan : 
I see the break of day. 


The war of swords and spears, 
Melted by dewy tears, 
Exhales on high ; 
The Sun is freed from fears, 
And with soft, grateful tears 
Ascends the sky. 
In all previous editions, Mr. Sampson tells us, the word 
“Mercy” in the fourth line has been replaced by “ Morning.” 
Sweet morning leads me on: 
With soft repentant moan 
I see the break of day. 
This isnext door to nonsense : but the poem, as Blake wrote it, 
asameaning. After a night of storm, the sun has arisen like 
a conqueror ; the elements grow tranquil before him, and a soft 
shower falls, adding new lustre to the victorious light. Even so, 
the reign of violence and wrath passes away before the deeper 
subtler virtue of mutual forgiveness and repentance. Here, 
indeed, expressed with a gem-like precision and perfectness, 
we have the central thought, the ideal and inspiration, which 
gave Blake the prophet's fervour as well as the poet’s joy. 


The restoration of the true reading here would in itself go far 
to justify the arduous labour which Mr. Sampson has carried so 
admirably to its conclusion. Another highly interesting 
novelty—published by the courtesy of Mr. A. G. B. Russell—is 
an effusion bearing the title: * To my Dearest Friend, John 
Flaxman, these lines.” The following are of great importance 
for the understanding of Blake’s inner life :— 


Now my lot in the Heavens is this: Milton lov'd me in childhood 
and shew'd me his face ; 

Ezra came with Isaiah the Prophet, but Shakespeare in riper years 
gave me his hand ; 

Paracelsus and Behmen appeared tome;... 

The American War began; . . . Then the French Revolution com- 
menc'd in thick clouds. 


It is interesting to note that the Bible and Shakespeare 
occupy the central place in Blake's regard. They were, in fact, 
the dominating influences in the formation of his style ; and it is 
a little curious that Mr. Sampson, in his estimate of Blake's 
debt to earlier literature, should have mentioned neither of 
them. He gives, we think, far too much prominence to the 
influence of Milton. In spite of Blake’s intimacy with Milton's 
work and love for its author, his own manner both of con- 
ception and expression has comparatively little in common with 
Milton’s. 

(2) Mr. Sampson’s text of the “ Lyrical Poems” has also been 
issued by the Clarendon Press inthe form of a delightful pocket 
volume, habited in green and gold, which no one who has seen 
it can fail to covet ; and to this Prof. Raleigh has contributed an. 
introduction which gives, in its way, almost as keen a pleasure as 
the poems themselves. And perhaps the principal source of pleas- . 
ure in this most delicate piece of criticism and appreciation is the 
frequency with which the poems are quoted. It is as if Prof. 
Raleigh had walked the round of Blake's enclosure, plucking 
here and there a flower, and then at the last arranged them so 
as to enhance each other's beauty and awaken the desire for 
closer intimacy with the garden in which they grew. It has 
been objected that Prof. Raleigh has not given a consistent 
summary of Blake's mental position; that he has declared 
himself both for and against the prophetic books ; that he denies 
in one place what he asserts in anpther. The objection is not. 
really relevant. All who love Blake will feel gratitude to Prof. 
Raleigh for this preface, because after they have read it they 
cannot fail to love bim better than before.  * 


Cicero: Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. By J. C. NICOL. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

This littte book is, first of all, a proof that the Head Master of 
Portsmouth Grammar School believes in annotated editicns of the 
classics for boys. He has based his notes on practical experience in 
class teaching and the actual reading of the speech with a form ; and 
he publishes them with the clear intention that they should be put into 
the hands of the young. We look then curiously to see what kind of 
notes he supplies. Occasionally he deals at some length with a point 
of grammar ; but in general he is content with explaining, in the 
shortest possible way, often by a mere translation, difficulties insuper- 
able to a boy without help, or matters of scholarship as to which 
inexperience would go astray. The tendency of the day seems to be 
in favour of short, crisp notes, not weighted with inany references or 
swollen with miscellaneous learning. Such is the character of those 
which Mr. Nicol gives us. But, if his commentary looks slight, it is 
based on a familiar knowledge of Ciceronian Latinity. And he has 
found leisure to make himself acquainted with recent labours on his 
subject, from the light-winged soarings of the Classical Review to Mr. 
Clark's collation of Poggio's manuscript. Only of the C/auselgesetz 
have we discovered no mention in his pages : perhaps because he is not 
deeply impressed with the value of this modern aid to criticism. 
If we set down here a few slight pencillings made in going through 
his work, it is from no wish to carp at what we regard as likely to be 
a most serviceable school-book, but with all good will towards it. Our 
marginal scrawls expanded run somewhat thus :— Page ix : Why Carus 
Metellus, seeing that on page xii we have Garus Gracchus? $6: quoniam 
2s. invaserit ; the mood deserved a word of comment. $25: zz- 
tellesitur. Not, we think: ‘* every one knows," but rather as Land- 
graf, who explains ** z.e. from the way in which Chrysogonus proceeded 
with the envoys." Cicero now arrives by inference at what he before 
($21) merely stated as fact. So the German translator Oberbreyer 
has understood: ** Man sicht jetzt, was ich schon oben behauptete.” 
$27: filiam, being part of the manuscript reading, should not be 
printed in italics. — $46: senex ille Caecilianus. In writing about 
Caecilius our editor has relied on Landgraf, who makes the playwright 
flourish c. 166 B.C. But the latest and best teaching is that Caecilius, 
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surviving Ennius anly one year, died in 168 n.c., and that the time 
of his greatest literary activity was some twelve years earlier, z.e. 
179-150 B.C. And Chaerestratus, the son in the play, must have been 
not *'illegitimate," as Mr. Nicol says, but óxoBoAiuaios, ‘* supposi- 
titious," which is a very different thing. $ 54 : commode is simply ‘‘ to 
the purpose." ‘Some plausible invention ” is too far from the mark. 
$57: The editor refers to **the French dans ia semaine des quatre 
Jeudis " (sic). Littré gives only /a semaine des trois jeudis ; the differ- 
ence of number is, however, less worthy of remark than the squandered 
capital. $59: ele aut ille. Young students should have been ad- 
monished of the rareness of the expression ; compare Meader, ** The 
Latin Pronouns” (1901), page 106. $584: viderimus. In explaming 
the tense why does Mr. Nicol ignore the received view (Roby, Kühner, 
Landgraf) that the future perfect in this case suggests a brief postpone- 
ment? $98: Automedontem. Boys would be interested in learning 
that Automedon for ‘‘ driver” has its parallel in the English ** jarvey ”’ ; 
although, if it be true that the original Jarvis was hanged, the appella- 
tion is less complimentary. $104: negue enim accusatore muto, &c. 
We cannot believe that zuto applies to feste as well as to accusatore. 
$ 133: an authepsa, they surmise now, was a kind of samovar. Let 
us end with a hope that the scantiness of our own notes will be taken 
to indicate the goodness of Mr. Nicol's, and that many will avail 
themselves of the instruction that he offers. So will education be 
served. 


Britain's Sea Story, &.€. §§-A.D. 1805. Edited, with an Introduction 
on the Building of the Ship, by E. E. SrEIGH T, B.A., F. R.G.S., 
and R. MokroN NANCE. Illustrated from Paintings and Designs 
by R. MORTON NANCE. (2s. Od. net. Hodder & Stoughton ) 

This book should be in use in every elementary and secondary school 
throughout the Empire, that our boys and girls may learn to what 

a glorious heritage of duty and heroism they are born. It is admirably 

got up, with good, clear print, and profuse illustrations showing the 

types of vessels from the earliest period to Trafalgar. There arc fiftcen 
full-page illustrations of famous events. The stories are given in the 
words of well known classical writers— King Alfred, Hakluyt, Southey 

—so that the book is happily free from modern vulgarisms. It is 

interspersed with ballads and poetry which should be known to every 

boy and girl. beginning appropriately with ** Ye Mariners of England !” 

Of especial interest at this time is ‘tA Letter from Will Adams in Japan, 

1611." Tt was this Will Adams who first taught the Japanese the 

art of building vessels after European plans. He died ia Japan in 

1620. 

are good of nature, courteous above measure, and valiant in war." 

Fiequent mention is also made of the kindness of the Spaniards to 

their victorious enemies. Kindness to the victor is far less common 

than consideration to*the conquered. 


Stories frev: Wagner, By J. WALKER MCSPrADDEN. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The author gives, in the order of their composition, the stories of 
Wagner's operas, in simple and direct. style, avoiding, where possible, 
“t the involved plots and symbolical actions of the operas.” We think, 
however, that in translating ** Gotterdammerung " as the ** Downfall of 
the Gods? the writer is mistaken, and has too much lost sicht of the 
symbolism of the original, The qualities symbolized by the characters 
arc not destroyed—they are only cast into the shade by a brighter 
light, and the usual translation, ** Twilight of the Gods," is not only 
more poetic, but more correct. The stories, nevertheless, are charm- 
ingly told, and the illustrations are excellent. 


Stories from Greek History: Retold from Herodotus. 
By H. L. Havenr, B. A. (1s. 6d, Harrap.) 

These stories from the Father of History are told in good English, 
and there is a useful ** pronouncing and explanatory index ” at the end 
of the volume. 

Captain John Smith. By A. G. BRADLEY. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Facing the title page is: ** The Portraicture of Captain John Smith, 
Admiral of New England,” and a most genial, humorous, and kindly 
man is therein depicted. Beneath are the lines : 


These are the Lines that shew thy Face; but those 
That show thy Grace and Glory brighter bee : 
Thy Faire Discoveries and Fowle Overthrowes 
Of Savages, much Civilized by thee, 
Best shew thy Spirit, and to it Glory Wyn: 
So, thou art brass without, but Golde within. 
And the verse really describes the colonizer of Virginia. His life was 
full of curious adventures, and is written sympathetically, although the 
style is somewhat lacking in spirit and brightness. 


“ Black's School Series." — Summary of English History. 
By NORMAN L. FRASER, B.A. (2s. A. & C. Black.) 

The author describes his book asa “vade mecum for the young 
student of history.” The teacher, too, will find it of real use. It isa 
‘definite contribution to method," and has been well and carefully 
thought out. There isa differentiation of type for ecclesiastical attairs, 
which should prove a great help; and the portraits are admirable. 


Of the Japanese he says: ** The people of this island of Japan | 


There are also summaries of Indian, colonial, and foreign events. 
Altogether an excellent book, well worth the price. 


** The Complete Historical Readers."— The Story of our Native Land 
and Empire, Book VI. (1s. 6d. Blacktie.) 
Well written, and impartial and kindly in tone, as books for the 
young should be. It has good maps and illustrations and an ex- 
cellent summary. It can be warmly recommended. 


History of England. In Three Parts. Part I.: B.C. 55 to A.D. 1485. 
By GEORGE Carrer, M.A. (Relfe Brothers.) 

This book is intended for students of special periods who are 
candidates for examination. It is well adapted for its purpose, being 
provided with numerous genealogical tables, summaries, and a good 
index. It is also conveniently broken up into sections and paragraphs. 


** Jack's. Concentric Series."—(1) Our /sland’s Story. Step Four: 
The Making of Britain. Compiled by THOS. CARTWRIGHT, 
B,A., B.Sc. (ts. 6d.) (2) Zhe AMa&ing of Europe. (1s. 8d.) 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

(1) There is a partisan tone about this book which jars on the 
reader, and a '*Sots mon frere ou je te tue” air not suited for 
children. Chapter VII. deals with ** Our Fellow Britons—Scotch, 
Irish, and Welsh,” with sections headed ** Scotland for Ever ! " ** God, 
save Ircland ! " **Gallant Little. Wales," with a Scriptural exhortation 
to them not to quarrel. The writer preaches cosmopolitanism, and 
tells the children that ** history teaches us to hate war and to set up 
Courts of Arbitration, which will abolish both war and strikes." Does 
history teach us that? We fear not. The volume has good illustra- 
tions (some coloured), and portraits of the great pcets and writers 
suprisingly good, considering the price of the book. 

(2) A history of the rise of modern Europe, necessarily much con- 
densed. On page 8 is a diagram of ** The Tree of Tongues, showing 
the Great Aryan Family of Languages." But from this Aryan tree 
the Semitic and Turanian tongues are made to spring with all ther 
various branches. This is very misleading, and the text on page 9 is 
not as clear on the subject as it ought tp be, although the distinction 
between the Aryan and Semitic races is noted. The book is ila» 
trated, and has several useful maps. 


Scenes from ald Playhooks arranged as an Introduction to Shakespeare. 
By Percy Simpson. (Clarendon Press.) 

The title is somewhat misleading; for the ‘Sold playbooks" are 
mainly Shakespeare's plays— there are fifteen of them, against five from 
l'letcher, Ford, Massinger, Heywood, and Marston respectively—and 
Shakespeare is left to introduce himself. But it is only with the title 
that we have any quarrel. The scheme of the selections seems to us 
excellent, and we hope it. will be largely used in schools not only as a 
class book, but as an acting copy. Undoubtedly a whole play is too 
heavy a burden to lay on any junior form : they cannot carry the whole 
story, especially when two or three plots are interwoven. in their heads. 
still less follow the development and interplay of characters ; and many 
scenes can be detached, having a unity of their own apart from their 
connexion with the greater whole. "There are no notes, which from 
this point of view is all to the good, only a glossary and stage directions. 
An introduction gives a vivid account of the Shakespeare theatre and 
the acting of a Shakespeare play. The note on the verse had better have 
been omitted. To give in barest outline Shakespeare’s prosody in a 
couple of pages is an impossible task. Thus in the typical lines 
selected for analysis it is not noted that there is a hypermetric line ; and, 
according to Mr. Simpson's definition, 

** Under the blossom that hangs on the bough " 
would be a normal blank verse. : 


(1) Elementary Modern Geometry. Part I. By H. G. Wirrrs, M.A. 
(2s. Clarendon Press.) (2) *‘ University Tutorial Series. ° — 
Geometry, Theoretical and Practical, Part I. By W. P. WORK- 
MAN, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. (3s. 6d. 


Clive.) (3) Zhe Elements of Geometry. By B. ARNETT, M.A. 
(In three parts. 2s. each part. Simpkin.) (4) Elementary 
Plane Geometry, By V. M. TURNBULI. (2s. Blackie.) (5 4 
School Geometry. Part VI. By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. 


STEVENS, M.A. (Is. 6d. ; complete book, 4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

(1) This promises to be a very thorough, if somewhat lengthy, 
introduction to plane geometry, the volume before us, of 230 pages, 
not extending beyond Book I. of most modern text-books. The first 
chapter on experimental and practical geometry is a distinct advance 
on the corresponding chapters of several books published two years 
ago. Everything in it bears on the work that is to follow, and there is 
no pattern drawing. In the theoretical chapters, several familiar pro- 
positions disappear from the adopted course. Euclid I. 13 and 14 are 
considered as obvious, but I. 15, though equally obvious, finds a place. 
The equality of the angles of a triangle to two right angles is proved by 
means of the rotation axiom. Parallel straight lines are defined as the 
limiting positions of two straight lines when their point of intersection 
recedes indefinitely : and there is an advantage in so doing, for it is 
the definition that will be afterwards employed. In not making every- 
thing easy, the book is free from the defects of many others. Indeed, 
for pupils who are able to grasp the more difficult reasoning employed 
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Mr. Willis has produced a very useful handbook. Alternative proofs 
to some of the propositions enable him to suggest a course that may be 
more acceptable to conservative teachers. Whether the book is thereby 
improved seems to us rather doubtful. 

(2) Of the books written on the lines of the Cambridge syllabus this 
is one of the best that we have seen, though it carries with it the 
defects of printing. and setting which are characteristic of the series to 
which it belongs. The fourth theorem (Euclid I. 27), which forms the 
modern '* pons asinorum," could hardly receive a more simple explana- 
tion ; and here, and elsewhere throughout the book, we see the results 
of the experience gained in the last two or three years. Part I. contains 
the usual discussion of angles, parallels, triangles, and parallelograms, 
the propositions on areas so far as they are given in the First Book of 
Euclid, and the properties of the circle, with the exception of the three 
concluding theorems of lZuclid's Third Book. This seems to us the best 
course, but it might be well to give Euclid II. 12 and 13 after 
Pythagoras theorem, proved in the same manner. The method of 
numbering the theorems is worth noticing. Those on parallels, for 
instance, are called P1, P2, P3, &c. ; on triangles, Tr, T2, T3, «c. 

(3) The three books oí Mr. Arnett's geometry contain respectively 
the usual course on triangles, parallelograms, &c., the properties of 
circles and the theory of proportion and areas, with the additional 
theorems in modern geometry that are generally studied in schools, 
The use of hypothetical constructions is rightly preceded. by proposi- 
tens definitely proving that every angle has a bisector, and that a 
perpendicular may be drawn toa line froma point in it, &c. Pythagoras’ 
theorem is proved in the first place by proportion, and afterwards in 
the usual ways—a course which admits of immediate generalization to 
similar polygons. The corresponding theorems for an obtuse angle 
and an acute angle are provided with alternative proofs, after the 
manner of Euclid I. 47. The diagrams are drawn with thick lines and 
bold letters in order to avoid a strain on the eyes. Unfortunately, 
belp of this kind inclines the reader to make use of the diagrams in the 
book instead of drawing his own concurrently with the construction. 

(4) Mr. Turnbull, by avoiding the verbosity of most modern test- 
books writers on geometry, compresses the four books that are now 
usual into a single volume of 136 pages. Wisely, we think, he leaves 
conversational introductions to be supplied by the teacher. The 

ambridge syllabus is followed in its main outlines, but circles precede 
areas. In this. as in the other works before us which treat of the 
crde, the old Euclidean definition of the tangent is abandoned, and 
that of the limiting position of the secant adopted. This is, of c urse, 
an improvement, without any added diticulty. Teachers in search of 
a cheap but accurate text-book would do well to consult this volume. 

(5) The ** School Geometry" is completed by the issue of Part VIL, 
which contains a brief but self-contained course of solid geometry, 
comprising the usual propositions of the Eleventh Book of Evclid, the 
more important properties of polyhedra, the cylinder, conc, and sphere, 
and the measurement of their surfaces and volumes. There are many 
easy examples, both numerical and theoretical. The diagrams are 
excellent. 


The Medea of Euripides, Edited by HAROLD WILKINSON. 
(Blackie. ) 

Mr. Wilkinson is a tirst-rate Greek scholar, and at the same time a 
teacher of practical experience. It is rare for editors to combine these 
two qualincations, and we have no hesitation in pronouncing this the 
best school edition of perhaps the most often edited of Greek plays. 
Of his predecessors Mr. Wilkinson follows most closely Dr. Verrall, 
to whom he expresses his full obligations ; but he is no mere popularizer, 
aad rejects unhesitatingly Dr. Verrall’s wilder conjectures. The thesis 
oi Euripides's rationalism he accepts with some reservation. Our only 
S:neral criticism is that in an edition which fully discusses readings. 
and seems planned for a sixth form, a vocabulary is a supertluity. 
Une or two comments in detail. In line 341 $povr(à: must be a mis- 
»nnt for d$porríóc. In line 466 we see no flatness in the ordinary 
interpretation. It suggests not: ** I would call you a worse name if. I 
couid fnd one ” ; but : ** Words are weak compared with deeds." Inline 
457 we find no ditficulty in the é; it is parallel to ** auditque dolos 
sulngitque fateri." The chorus 824-865contains one ** jewel five words 
long,” but the praise seems to us extravagant, and assuredly Sophocles 
m the ** Coloneus " was no imitator. 


The Museums and Ruins of Rome. Vol. Y: The Museums. By W. 
AMELUNG. Vol. IL.: Zhe Ruins. By H. HorrziNGER. English 
Edition, revised by the Authors and Mrs. S. A. STRONG. (IOS. 
net. Duckworth.) 

These books rise much above the level of ordinary guide-books ; 
they are students’ manuals, based upon sound archicological knowledge, 
and following a clear educational plan. The monuments, both sculpture 
and buildings, are considered in their relation to cach other, and to 
their place and import in the history of art or architecture. Ilustra- 
tons to statues other than the catalogued examples are occasionally 
Siven, taken from better executed or better preserved copies, or from 
correctly restored casts, as, for example, the Demosthenes with folded 
hands on page 30. Plans and reconstructions accompany the descrip- 
uor of ruined buildings. The books will be found useful to the 
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archeological student, even away from Rome. They are written in 
popular style, yet with technical understanding and zesthetic apprecia- 
tion, and are fully and clearly illustrated. Three new chapters enrich 
the English edition of the first volume. The English version is 
pleasantly readable. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By E. A. GARDNER. Illustrated in 
text with 142 Figures. Revised Edition, (ros. Macmillan.) 

It is a good omen for the cause of Greek sculpture that this useful 
manual has reached a new edition. We have compared it with the 
first issue of 1896, which was in two parts and somewhat handier to 
hold. The text has been revised here and there, but is substantially 
the same. What new material calls for treatment has been added as 
an appendix, with sections numbered to fit into the former divisions of 
the book. Here will be found some select early monuments taken by 
permission from ** Les Fouilles de Delphes,” the Hermes Propyleus 


of Alcamenes, the Agias of Lysippus, and the Cerigotto Bronze. The 
bibliography has been enlarged and brought up to date. The new 


illustrations are good. Some of the old illustrations, however, which 
have been retained are badly worn: the solid blacks have crumbled 
and the contours of several of the figures are disagreeably blurred. 
If the fip ures, for example, of the ‘ Vaison " Diadumenus (Fig. 75) 
and the Hermes of Praxiteles (Fig. 82) be compared in the old and 
new editions, it will be seen that they have suffered from over-wear. 
In our judgment, the Hermes should be given as now restored at 
Olympia, and more complete illustration of the splendid ‘* Sarcophagus 
of Alexander” would be a gain. 


Rome: a Practical Guide to Nome and its Environs. 
KEYNOLDS-BALL. (A. & C. Black.) 

This is a handy guide-book for the ordinary sightseer who is no 
specialist and has but a limited time to spend. It gives much useful 
information about routes, hotels, and conveniences generally: its plan 
embraces every side of interest —ancient, medieval, and modern— 
hence judicious selection and brief notice are necessary, and will be 
found adequate for the purpose in view. There are eight pleasing 
coloured prints from drawings by A. Pisa, which illustrate. some 
picturesque features of the city. 
Elements of Quantitative Analysts, By G. H. BAILEY. (Macmillan.) 

This little book does not aspire to being exhaustive; but it covers 
quite a wide range, and no branch of the subject. except organic 
analysis, is unrepresented. The tirst four chapters describe apparatus 
and operations of general application, and the next two are given over 
tu instructions for the preparation of a few compounds in a pure state 
and their subsequent analysis. The methods of volumetric analysis and 
of gas analysis occupy the next seven chapters, and the cleven sections 
remaining deal with alloys, minerals common and rare, and a few 
important examples of commercial analysis. A competent teacher will 
be able to make a judicious selection of exercises from this book which 
will provide an excellent introduction to the principles of quantitative 
analysis for students whose special work in the future may lie in very 
different directions. There is an excellent index, subdivided under 
the following headings :--estimations, separations, substances of which 
the analysis is described, and general. This materially aids one in 
looking up any particular point. ý 

[CORRECTION.— The price of Messrs. Blackie's ** English School 
Texts " reviewed in our March number is 6d. | 


By EUSTACE 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 
LONDON. 


Asan illustration of the accessibility of the courses of study at London 
under the new constitution, it may be noted that in 1905 no less than 
123 graduates of other Universities—ranging from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to Allahabad and Quebec—clained exemption from Matricula- 
tion under Statute 116, and 114 were similarly registered as holding 
other qualifications. Under this head came 66 with Cambridge Senior 
and 26 with Oxford Senior. Local Certificates, and one student with a 
Leaving Certificate from Warsaw, one from Helsingfors, and one from 
Nijni Novgorod ! 

The Goldsmiths’ Company have given a further donation of £1,558 
to put in order the buildings of the College at New Cross, and £10,000 
to the London University Institute of Medical Sciences Fund. 

The Library has now been brought from its former state of chaos into 
something nearly approaching order, and it is hoped that it will shortly 
be available for the use of graduates. All who still have books in their 
possession should send them in, as several have not yet been found. Nc 
money has been spent on the purchase of new books, but it is to be hoped 
that this wiil soon be remedied when the Library is once opened. Our 
Library, when in full swing, should prove a valuable and interesting 
department of our University life under the courteous and scholarly 
direction of the Librarian, Mr Hayward. 

A great deal of interesting and important work has been done lately 
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by Convocation and its Standing Committee. Among matters dealt 
with have been the appointment of a Board to organize the University 
of London Union Society, and of a Committee on University boat and 
athletics. 

At a recent special meeting of Convocation important resolutions were 
passed in favour of carrying out at the University buildings research 
work and higher study by means of lectures, laboratory work, Xc., in 
the various faculties, on the lines of the splendid work done in the 
Physiological Laboratory under the able and enthusiastic direction of 
Dr. Waller. A motion in favour of the establishment of a University 
Information Bureau was also passed. Convocation minutes are now 
printed in the Caserte. 

Some members of the University have felt aggrieved at officials or 
graduates of our University wearing at Presentation the hoods and 
gowns of other Universities in preference to those of London. With- 
out desiring in any way to detract from the brilliance of the display of 
colour at such functions, a wish may be expressed, without giving 
offence, that those who are entitled to wear the academic costume of our 
University should wear it at its ceremonies. 

The degrees in Theology seem to be popular, and to meet a want. 
Dr. Headlam, Principal of King's College, says that: ** The London 
B. D. course is an excellent training for Holy Orders, and is far more 
definitely theological and philosophical than the Honours Courses in 
Theology at Oxford and Cambridge." The theological courses at 
King's have, it is understood, been entirely rearranged to suit the 
London degrce courses in that faculty. 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (WOMEN'S DEPART- 
MENT). 

A course of six lectures on *' Business Matters for Women ” will be 
given by Miss Cecil Gradwell on Wednesdays at 11 a.m., beginning 
May 9. The lectures will deal with law as relating to mistress and 
servant ; the taking and letting of houses ; the management of house 
and landed property; accounts; and committée work. A course of 
lectures on the Acts of the Apostles will be given by the Rev. R. B. 
Rackham on Thursdays at 3, beginning May 10. 


OXFORD. 

In the last five months the University has suffered four heavy losses 
by death, and the last of these occurred toward the 
close of the term just ended. Prof. Burdon Sander- 
son died in November ; Mr. Haigh, of Corpus, in 
the last few days of December ; Mr. Grose, of Queen's, in February ; 
and now in the month just expiring we have to lament the sudden death 
of the youngest of these four — Dr. Greenidge, of St. John’s and Hert- 
ford. Prof. Burdon Sanderson is a name known everywhere, and he 
died in the fullness of years and honours ; the three others were younger 
men, less known to the world at large, but all men of distinction and 
ability, and of real value to the University, which might reasonably 
have hoped for many more years of their work and service. Dr. 
Greenidge, who was barely forty at the time of his death, had already 
by his industry and abilyy made himself a considerable reputation as a 
worker in the field of ancient history, and also as a learned, ready, and 
forcible teacher, at once patient, sympathetic, and stimulating. 

Among other losses by death of former members of the University 
are the following, containing some well known names :— Rev. Canon 
Tristram (Lincoln), a learned student of science and natural history ; 
C. S. Roundell (Merton), some time M.P. for Skipton Division, much 
interested in many educational movements, especially the education of 
girls; Dr. Tuckwell, a practising physician of very high repute in 
Oxford, brother of Rev. W. Tuckwell (the ** Radical Parson "), whose 
rich collection of Oxford anecdotes had added a new interest to life; 
Rev. W. G. Wilkinson (Worcester) ; J. H. Cadman (Worcester), for 
many years a county court judge ; E. Armitage (Magdalen). 

Another loss, happily not due to dcath, but to resignation, is that of 
the Master of University, Dr. Bright, whose retire- 
ment from Oxford will be very widely felt both in 
the City and in the University, where he has rendered 
long and valuable service, and won the greatest regard and respect 
from old and young alike. He is succeeded by Dr. R. W. Macan, 
Tutor and Librarian of University College, a man whose energy and 
ability is by no means confined to his own special study of Ancient 
History, in which he has held for many years the University Readership, 
but has been shown in several other branches of University life and 
administration. 


In the last Council meeting of February, a notable incident was a 
letter from All Souls College announcing new bene- 
factions to the University as follows : — Z 1,000 pro- 
mised for this year to Bodley’s Library ; an additional 
£, 100 to the £ 300 paid by All Souls toward the stipend of the Political 
Economy Professorship ; a similar addition toward the stipend of the 
Reader in Indian Law ; £300 to found a Readership in English Law. 
In view of the close scrutiny into the use of College endowments which 
is at present active in many quarters, such munificence towards University 
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Benefactions of . 
All Souls. 


objects is certainly well timed. It may be useful to remind the critics, 
whose statements (in a very intricate study) are not always quite accurate, 
that the assistance given by colleges to the University in the form of 
Fellowships sometimes escapes notice, owing to the diversity of method 
adopted in the College accounts. If full allowance were made for 
these contributions, it would be seen that more has been done dy 
Colleges in this direction than is sometimes supposed. 


The same Gazette (February 27) which announced the offer of All 
"-— Souls also contained an interesting decree (adopted 
Lectureship. nem, con.) whereby a new lectureship to be called 
‘t the Speaker’s Lectureship in Biblical Studies” will 
be founded, in accordance with a scheme approved by the University, 
with a share of the net profits of ** The Speaker's Commentary " amount- 
ing to £4,009, which has been paid into ** the Chancery division of the 
High Court of Justice," and with the sanction of the Court is to be 
paid over to the University for this purpose. The scheme provides for 
the Board of Electors, the period of appointment (three years), and the 
number of lectures to be given. 


Another announcement is the foundation of two new prizes (£70 an 
4,40), by an anonymous benefactor, to be awarded 
to * British-born ” candidates qualified for B.A., 
and less than twelve years standing, for a monograph 
or original research in each case. The first prize is for a subject con- 
nected with German history between 1250 and 1870; the second for 
a subject dealing with Continental thought in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 


On March 6 the Annual Report of the School of Geography was 
issued to the University. It is, as usual, a very 
interesting record of excellent work ; but for one 
reason it will be read with great regret, namely, 
that it contains the public announcement of the retirement of Mr. 
Mackinder, who may be truly called the founder and ** onlie begetter " 
of the study of geography in Oxford. Mr. Mackinder was one of 
the pioneers of geography teaching on the Oxford ** Extension " staff, 
and his great success led to his appointment as University Reader in 
the subject. For eighteen years he has lecturcd (twice a week for 
most of the time, and latterly once a week) throughout the year. In 
1899 the School of Geography was started with the co-operation of the 
Royal Geographical Society. In 1900 the University Diploma in 
Geography was instituted. For the last two years vacation courses 
have given a chance to acting teachers of studying geography in the 
School. The Report justly adds that ‘the foundation of the Reader- 
ship at Oxford and the energy and the influence of the first Reader 
have undoubtedly been amongst the most imporiant, if not the 
dominant, causes of the change which has taken place during the 
eighteen years of his tenure.” 

A notable feature of the Geographical School has been the help 
which they have enlisted from scholars whose main work has been 
in other fields. Besides Mr. Herbertson (who has for long taken the 
lion’s share of the work, and has been deservedly appointed to succeed 
Mr. Mackinder both as Reader and Director of the School), in the past 
year lectures have been given by Dr. Grundy and Mr. J. L. Myres. 
The number of students attending during the two terms preceding 
Mr. Mackinder’s retirement is sufficient evidence of the success of the 
School. In the Lent term 140 students were on the roll, 119 being 
undergraduates, and 13 women students of the Association : in the 
Summer term the figures were 149 total —12$ undergraduates (practically 
from every college), 19 women, and § outsiders. 

Mr. Mackail's inaugural lecture (as Professor of Poetry) drew a very 
large audience to the Sheldonian Theatre on March 10. The lecture 
is published, and therefore need not here be described : it is, perhaps, 
best summarized in the words of the Ox/crd Magazine, as ''a 
charming lecture finely delivered.” Those who know Mr. Mackail's 
published. work—especially those who (like the present writer) were 
privileged to hear his early papers at the Oxford Browning Society 
twenty-five years ago— look forward with peculiar interest to his tenure 
of the Chair of Poetry. 


New Prizes. 


Geography 
Sonool. 


. The following announcements have been made :— 

New Proctors: Mr. Joseph (New); Mr. Cunningham (Lincoln). 

Guardians: Rev. L. R. Phelps (O.iel), Rev. C. Plummer (Corpus 
Christi) re-elected. 

Degrees — Research : D.Sc., W. Garstang (Lincoln) [Marine Biology]: 
Honorary: D.D., Rev. H. L. Paget (Christ Church), Bishop Suffragan 
of Ipswich. 

University Grant: /20 to the British School at Athens. 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE. —4A Fellowship of the annual value of £120, 
and tenable for three years, is offered by the Council of Somerville 
College under the following conditions :—(1) Candidates for the 
Fellowship must be women who have resided in Oxford for twelve ternis 
(three years) and have taken an Oxford Honour Examination. (2)The 
Fellow elected will be required (a) to devote herself to some line of 
study to be approved by the Council, (4) to reside in Somerville College 
during at least three terms, (c) to publish the results of her work at the 
end of the three years, if the Council shall think it desirable. (3) Candi- 
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dates are requested to apply in writing before Monday, May 7, 1906, 
to the Secretary, at Somerville College, Oxford. The envelopes should 
be marked ** Fellowship application.” The Secretary will supply all 
further information. Each application should be accompanied by a 
statement Showing that the candidate is qualified according to the 
conditions laid down in Regulation 1. Candidates are also invited to 
give relerences to not more than three persons who can testify to their 
qualilications, to supply full particulars of any work which they have 
done, and to indicate the line of study which they would pursue if 
elected. 


WALES. 


During the past month most Welsh educationists appear to have 
discussed nothing but the constitution and functions 
bibi e of the proposed Welsh National Council of Edu- 
cation. The result of the conference convened by 
the Lord Mayor of Cardiff was therefore awaited with much interest 
and nota little anxiety, as it was recognized that any resolution adopted 
there was probably destined to determine broadly the trend of edu- 
cational development in the Principality. The scheme, as outlined by 
Mr. Brynmor Jones, M.P., in his lucid and masterly speech, proved 
to be of a highly ambitious character, and, if it becomes operative, will 
effect nothing less than a complete revolution in the system of Welsh 
education. As to its proposed functions. For the present, the 
Council did not propose to exercise any jurisdiction over the 
University of Wales or its constituent colleges, and no change 
in the powers of their respective governing bodies was con- 
templated. The different Education Authorities would also escape 
interference: they would continue to manage the elementary schools 
in their respective localities as before. The general effect of the 
scheme would be to substitute the National Council for the Board 
of Education. Further, the powers po-sessed by the Central Welsh 
Board would also be transferred to the Council: in fact, all the present 
power of the Board of Education and the Central Welsh Board in 
regard to primary and secondary education respectively will become 
merged in this proposed Council. The disposal of Parliamentary 
grants, which amount to £800,000, the appointment of inspectors, the 
issuing of a code of regulations for the primary schools, &c., are in- 
cluded among its functions as given in this speech. 

Thus far the present scheme follows fairly closely the lines of the 
previous scheme which was wrecked through the refusal of Carmarthen- 
shire to agree to certain of its details. According to both plans, 
Wales is to exercise complete and unfettered control over its primary 
and secondary schools, while the jurisdiction of the Board of Educa- 
tion is to be summarily ended. One of the chief objections to the now 
defunct scheme arose from the unsoundness of its financial arrange- 
ments: but it is proposed to remedy this in the present one. The 
new Council will possess a certain rating power, to a very limited 
extent, of course. but sufficient to provide it with funds for the proper 
discharge of its functions. The chief danger of the success of the 
above scheme arises undoubtedly from the difficulty of adjusting the 
constitution. of the Council, though the conference appeared to be 
sanguine that at the proper juncture a satisfactory apportionment of 
representation would be agreed upon. For the moment, however, the 
difficulty is shelved, as it is only proposed to ask that a clause be 
inserted in the new Education Dill giving power to establish a National 
Council by an Order in Council. The real fighting over representation 
will therefore take place before the Privy Council at some future date. 

The conference unanimously gave its support to the main principle, viz., 
thzt it is expedient to establish a Council to aid and supply education ; 
but to certain of the details of the scheme some slight opposition was 
shown. However, the main object of the promoters of the movement 
has been secured, so that it may probably be taken for granted that 
before long a Welsh National Council, with certain powers over educa- 
tion and independent o! the Board of Education, will be established. 

Most Welsh educationists will be disposed to give an unqualified 
approval of the underlying princ ple that the management of education 
in Wales should be vested in a single body ; for it is undoubtedly some- 
what anomalous that primary education should be controlled from 
Whitehall, secondary education by the Central Welsh Board, and Uni- 
versity education by the University Court. The unification of all 
grales of education. must ultimately tend to greater efficiency in all 
directions. It is difficult, however, to pass judgment on the proposed 
Council until its exact constitution is definitely defined ; in fact, the 
whole attitude of secondary masters towards it will be determined by 
the methods by which its members are elected. Long experience of 
the working of the Central Welsh Board has convinced them that it is 
impossible for any public body to deal satisfactorily with the complex 
problems of secondary education, unless the body itself possesses the 
necessary academic knowledge. The phenomenal success of the 
secondary schools in Wales and the efüticiency of the Central Weish 
Doard are without doubt due to the presence on the Board of men and 
women capable of exercising independent judgment on all the questions, 
however abstruse, that were submitted to them. These were not 


obliged to receive blindly the recommendations of their inspectors. |, 


Unless, therefore, there is some provision for the inclusion of persons 
with intimate knowledge of secondary schools and their problems in the 
constitution of the new Council, its advent will be regarded with a 
certain apprehension by secondary masters and mistresses. They dread 
bureaucratic government, as it ultimately tends to generate friction, and, 
therefore, ineffticiency. 

It is possible also that the complete severance from the Board of 
Education which is foreshadowed in this scheme will not be hailed 
with delight by all. In the early days of the Intermediate system the 
guidance of the officials of the Board, and very specially that of Mr. 
Bruce, proved of the greatest possible service to Wales. It is, of 
course, possible that Welsh Education Authorities have by now 
acquired sufficient knowledge and experience to manage without 
this guidance, and it is probable that the separation from the control of 
the Board will only be effected gradually. 


The deputation from the three constituent colleges in support of 
their application for an increased Parliamentary 


Ua omii grant furnished the Welsh Parliamentary party with 
Colleges. some very striking statistics as to the growth of 


- Welsh educa' ion. Principal Reichel, in his pre- 
sentation of the case for the colleges, proved that Wales was very 
inadequately supplied with funds from Parliament, and that, in com- 
parison with England, it did not receive its due share. Thus, Wales, 
in order to be in an equally advantageous position with England, 
should have had between two and a ha'f and three times as much from 
educational endowments as she actually possessed, or about £20,916 per 
annum more. The whole speech was most convincing, and the Welsh 
party unanimously decided to support the colleges in their application 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The financial pressure in some of the smaller intermediate schools 
has attracted the attention of the Montgomeryshire Education Author- 
ities, and at their last meeting they decided, after a discussion, to 
increase the rate to one penny from one halfpenny. Colonel Pryce 
Jones, a member of the Authority, suggested that the best methcd of 
relieving the pressure was by diminishing the number of schools in the 
county—a very absurd suggestion at the present juncture. 


The Rev. J. Henson, late House Master at Reading School, has 
been appointed Head Master of Haverfordwest 
School. Prof. J. A. Green, of Bangor, has been 
appointed Professor of Education at Leeds Uni- 


Appointments. 
versity. 


SCOTLAND. 

The most important feature of the Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Trust is the large increase in the amount of money expended in the 
payment of fees. This is due not so much to the increase in the 
number of beneficiaries (which for the present session is only 109) as to 
“the rise in the average of fees paid per beneficiary, due partly to the 
greater number of classes attended by each beneficiary, and partly to 
the fact that three of the Universities had raised the fees of certain 
class attendances, mainly in the Faculties of Science and Medicine.” As 
regards the second of these reasons it should be remembered that the 
raising of the fees in the three Universities merely brought them into 
line with Edinburgh University, which had previously been taking 
higher fees for certain classes. The first reason is the more important 
one. At some of the Universities there has grown up, since the in- 
stitution of the Carnegie Trust, a system of subdividing classes and 
taking fees for each subdivision, with the result that the Universities 
in which this practice exists are obtaining an undue share of the 
Carnegie benefaction. Tables are given in the Report which show that 
since 1901-2 there has been an increase of the average fee paid by the 
Trust as follows :—At Edinburgh, tod. ; at Glasgow, 2s. 2d. ; at St. 
Andrews, ZI. 1s. 8d. ; and at Aberdeen no less than Z4 5s. 2d., per 
benehciary. That this is not merely a matter of equalization of fees 
appears from the fact that at present the average fee paid for an 
Aberdeen student is £2. 11s. more than is paid for an Edinburgh 
stu ent and Z4. 5s. more than is paid for a Glasgow student. This is 
far from satisfactory, as, on the one hand, it may lead to friction between 
the Universitie-, and, on the other hand, it has already led to the 
almost complete absorption of the fee-paying income of the Trust. 
Indeed, the Report points out that, ** unless some action be taken with- 
out delay, the Committee will probably find that the liabilities incurred 
in payment of class fees exceed the income at their disposal." Accord- 
ingly the Carnegie Trust is at present consulting with the Universities 
in order, if possible, to obtain a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

The other departments of the Trusts work are being successfully 
carriedon. The total expenditure for research fellowships, scholarships, 
and grants amounted during last year to over £4,500, and the work 
done in the Edinburgh College of Physicians Laboratcry, which was 
taken over by the Trust, was thoroughly satisfactory. 

Mr. J. N Kiep, German Consul at Glasgow, has, in commemoration 
of the silver wedding of the German Emperor and Empress, given 
£1,000 to Glasgow University ‘‘to form a nucleus of a fund towards 
the endowment of a Professorship of German.” 

Glasgow University Court has resolved to institute a Lectureship in 
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Celtic Language and Literature. The appointment of the lecturer will 
be, in the first instance, for a period of five years, and the annual 
salary will be £200. 

Edinburgh University has taken over the anatomical rooms of the 
New School of Medicine, Bristol Street, Edinburgh, for purposes con- 
nected with the anatomical department of the University, and the 
rooms have been put in charge of Dr. D. B. Jamieson, who has been 
appointed a Lecturer in Anatomy. The Edinburgh Court has also 
appointed Dr. A. H. Freeland Barbour to be Lecturer on Systematic 
and Clinical Gynxcology. 

The new class-rooms and laboratories of the Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland College of Agriculture, which have been provided at a cost 
of about £9,000, contributed by the Scotch Education Department, 
the Carnegie Trust, and other public bodies, were opened by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh on February 28. 

Th- new buildings of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
Society are now approaching completion, and it is proposed that they 
should be open to the public during the afternoon of Saturday, April 7. 
The building and equipment fund now amounts to more than £224,000. 

The commemoration of the quatercentenary of George Buchanan is 
to take place at St. Andrews on July 6 and 7. , 

At the spring meeting of the Classical Association of Scotland, held 
at St. Andrews on March 3, Prof. Bosanquet, in an interesting paper 
on ** Plato's Attitude to the Workman's Life: a Suggestion for Teaching 
in Schools," raised the question ** whether Plato was or ought to be 
studied by boys at school, and also whether elementary conceptions of 
human relations and of social duty were customarily brought before 
them either by help of Plato or in any other way." The discussion 
which followed revealed great difference of opinion among teachers, 
the question of the age at which such teaching should be given being, of 
course, the main point. The provisional report of the Committee on 
Latin Pronunciation was submitted, and, after discussion, it was 
remitted to tbe Committee to prepare a final report, keeping in view 
the recommendations of the English Association. 


IRELAND. 


An event which may have far-reaching consequences is the appoint- 
Trinity ment of a Commission of Inquiry into Trinity 
College.. College, announced by the Chief Secretary for 

Ireland in the House of Commons on March 21 in 

reply to animadversions against the College made by Nationalist members. 

Carefully disclaiming any imputation against Dublin University or its 

management, Mr. Bryce pointed out that no such inquiry into its con- 

dition had been made since 1853, while during that period four Com- 
missions had sat on Oxford and Cambridge, and vast changes had taken 
place in University education. 

The scope of the inquiry is comprehensive. It would ** deal with the 
revenues of the College and the mode in which they a:e applied, with 
its government and administration, with the teaching staff, with the 
system of examination and rewards which successful students obtained. 
It would also necessarily deal with the method of awarding Fellowships. 
A general consideration of the place Trinity College ought to occupy 
in the higher education of Ireland, so that it might become more useful 
to the people of Ireland at large than, perhaps, it was at the moment, 
could not be excluded.” 

Mr. Bryce stated that the Commission should be small and non- 
political ; that it would be at once appointed and act promptly. He 
added significantly that **the last thing he personally desired was to 
postpone any attempt that any one might make to deal with the Irish 
University question by the creation of another Commission which 
would last for a long time, and take a great deal of evidence, and prac- 
tically put off dealing with the question to a more distant period than 
any of them desired. He did not think that any one ought to wish for 
the establishment of a Commission to add one more to the long delays 
which had impeded the settlement of the Irish University question." 
The announcement of the Commission has been received with general 
satisfaction within the walls of the College itself. 


The post of Astronomer-Royal of Ireland and Andrews Professor of 
Astronomy, vacant by the recent lamented death of 
Mr. Charles Joly, one of the most gifted of the 
younger Trinity College Fellows, has been filled by 
the appointment of Mr. E. T. Whittaker, F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Secrctary of the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society. Mr. Whittaker comes from Southport, and was educated 
at Manchester Grammar School. He was second Wrangler and first 
Smith's Prizeman of his year. Before Mr. Joly’s appointment the post 
was held by Dr. Rambaut, who left to take an Oxford appointment ; 
and previous to Dr. Rambaut Sir Robert Ball was Irish Astronomer- 
Royal until he left Dublin for Cambridge. The post carries with it 
work and residence at the Dunsink Observatory, which stands on high 
ground in a lonely part of the country north of Dublin. 

The abolition of Greek as a compulsory subject and the entrance of 
so many girl students have necessitated an increase in the modern 
language staff of Trinity College. Dr. Maurice A. Gerothwohl has 
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been appointed Assistant Lecturer in French Language and Literature. 
Dr. Gerothwohl, who holds degrees from Brussels and Paris, has been 
for the last two years Chief Examiner and Inspector in French to the 
Central Welsh Board of Education. 
At a recent meeting of the Senate a resolution was adopted: ** That 
Th the Report of the Royal Commission, in its animad- 
Royal University. versions on this University as an examining body, 
indicated truly the essential defect in its constitution, 
and we believe that its reform in this respect, so as to make it a teaching 
University with colleges adequately constituted and brought into 
organic connexion with it, is a matter of urgent need both for the 
University itself and for the interests of higher education in this 
country." . 

At the same meeting the Earl of Meath resigned his position as 
Chancellor of the University, in consequence of the position in which 
the authorities are placed in regard to the disturbances that took 
place on the last Conferring Day. The Senate applied for a. change 
in the Charter, giving them power to maintain order on such occasions ; 
but they have been informed by the Government that they already 
possess adequate powers, and that no change in the Charter is re- 
quired. The Earl of Meath, however, is not satisfied : hence his 
resignation. Judge Shaw, a member of the Senate, resigned a few 
weeks previously on much the same grounds. Ht is somewhat aif- 
ficult to see what steps practically the Senate can take to prevent a 
repetition of the scenes that long have disgraced the public Annual 
Mecung of the University. 

The Equipment Fund, when it closed in December, had reached 
472,000. Out of this 45.400 will, with the same 
amount granted by the Treasury, be spent on im- 
proving the laboratories and supplying two new 
class-rooms. The rest wilt be treated as capital to provide additional 
lecturers, assistants, and demonstrators, and to improve the library. 


The number of students who have given notice of their intention to 
present for examination in the present year is the 
largest since the establishment of the system —viz., 
boys, 8,285 ; girls, 3,384— total, 11.667, being an 
increase on the corresponding figures of last year of 840 in the case of 
boys, $30 in the case of girls, or a total increase of 1,379. The 
number who gave notice in 1905 showed a total increase of 1,122 
over the number for 1904. The increase is partly accounted for by the 
rule made recently by the National. Board that a certain number of 
monitors and monitresses in the primary schools will be appointed 
from intermediate students. 

The Consultative Committee representing the heads of secondary 
schools had a conference with the two assistant secretaries in February, 
the rules and programme of the examinations for 1907 having been 
previously submitted to them. The latter do not contain any im- 
portant changes—which means that all the evils at present existing 
are maintained. In this year's rules it was laid down that each can- 
didate for exhibition will have to submit to another examination in the 
special obligatory subjects of the group he has chosen. To this is 
added that medals for excellence in special subjects will only be 
awarded to candidates taking the special group to which the subject 
belongs. The absurdity is thus produced that in any subject— say, 
for example, German—the candidate obtaining the highest marks may 
not obtain the medal, as German may have been taken by him as a 
voluntary subject, not one of the subjects compulsory in the group in 
which he enters; so that in future the medals may frequently be 
awarded for second- or third-rate answering. The Boanl have declined 
to alter this absurd anomaly. 

Another matter of much moment was discussed at the Conference — 
the sudden reduction of the school grant (results fees) by 30 per cent. this 
year. Without any notice, about £21,000 less was given in results fees 
than was distributed last year. The effects have been disastrous in many 
cases where the grant is allotted to specific persons or purposes. The 
cause ofthe economy is the smaller revenue—less by over Z7,000—rc- 
ceived last ycar fromthe Excise, and the sum, amounting to nearly 44,000, 
spent on the examinations in music. In reply to the remonstrances of 
the Committee, it was stated that there would necessarily be a diminu- 
tion of income in 1907, for which it was wise to prepare. This is 
scarcely a valid reason for reducing the endowment suddenly without 
any previous notice this year—a course more trying for the schools 
than a reduction duly notified and anticipated. The Committee in- 
tend laying their various grievances before Mr. Bryce, the Chief Secre- 
tary. <A question was put to the Chief Secretary in the House on the 
subject, and his answer implied that he thought it was but one aspect 
of a state of things that needed thorough-going reform in every way; 
so that there is some hope that the present. Administration may under- 
take much needed alterations in the whole Intermediate system. 


Some little time ago Mr. Michael Davitt, the weil known Nationalist 

Pamay politician, created. a sensation by some letters 

Education. published in the Freeman's Journal demanding 

reforms in the National schools and the placing of 

them under proper control At present they are wholiy managed by 
(Continued on paye 272.) 
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OXFORD UN 


IVERS 


ITY PRESS. 


Books suitable for Candidates at Oxford Local 
Examinations, 1907. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


The Oxford Heips to the Study of the Bibio. 
Tables, Concordance, and Indices, and a Series of Maps. 
and Illustrated Edition. 
type Edition, ss. 

Oxford Helps to tho Study of the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the late W. R. W. STFPHENS  2«, 6d. net. ' 

Revised Version of the Holy Bible— 

Pearl 16mo, 10d. ; Ruby 16mo, 3s. 

Revised Version of the Now Testament— 
Nonpareil 32mo, 3d. ; Brevier rómo, 61. ; Long Primer 8vo, od. 

The Greek Testament, with the Readings of the Revisers and with Mar- 
ginal References. 4s 6d.; on India Paper, 6s. 

Evangelia Sacra Graece. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Old Testament History for Schools. By the late T. H. SrokoE. In 
three Parts. With Maps. 2s. 6d. each. 

Manual of the Four Gospels. By the same. 3<. 
Part I, The Gospel Narrative, 2s. ; Part I1, The 


With copious 
New, Enlarged, 
Pearl 16mo, 1s. net; Nonpareil 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; Large- 


6d. Or, separately, 
ospel Teaching, 


zs. 

Life an Letters of St. Paul. Ey the same. 3s. 6d. Or, in two Parts, 
each 2s. 

First Days and Early Letters of the Church. By the same. 
Or, separately, Part I, rs. od. ; Part [I, 2s. 

Graduated Lessons on the Old Testament. By U. Z. Rute. 
Edited by Lu. J. M. Bras. In three volumes, 1s. 6d. or 1s. 9d. each. 


ENGLISH. 


Matthew Arnold.—Merope; with The Electra of Sophocles, translated by 
RosgRT WuiTkLAW. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. CHURTON 
CoLLINS. 3s. 6d. 

Selections from Addison’s Papers in the Spectator. Edited by 
T. ARNOLD. 4s. 6d. 

Byron. —Childe Harold. Edited hy H. F. Tozer. 35. 6d. 

vun netocHons on the French Revolution. Edited by E. J. 

AYNK. 5s. 

Spenser.—Faery Queene, Book l. With Introduction and Notes by 
G. W. KiTCHIN, and Glossary by A. L. Mavuew. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Johnson.—Life of Milton. Edited by C. H. FixrH. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; stiff 


covers, 1s. 6d. 


3S. 


Ponneon DIY of Human Wishes. Edited by E. J. Payne. Paper 

covers, 4d. 

Milton.—8amson Agonistes. Edited by J. Ciurton CoLrius. Stuff 
covers, 15. 

Milton.—Lycidas. Edited by R. C. Browne. Paper covers, 3d. 

Milton.—Lycidas. Edited by O. ELTON. Paper covers, 6d 

Shakespeare.—Coriolanus. dite! by W. Arbis Wricut. 25. 6d. 

Shakespeare.—Twelfth Night, Eiited by W Arnis Wright, 1s. 6d. 

8Shakespeare.—As You Like it, Edited by W. ALors WkiiGHT.. 1s. 6d. 


North's Transiation of Piutarch's Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, 
Brutus, and Antony. Edited by R. H. CARR. 

Scott.— The Talisman. Edited by H. B. GEORGE. as. 

Kingsley.—The Water-Babies. Slightly abridged. With Introduction, 


Notes, and Illustrations. 
« LATIN. 


Tales of Early Rome. Edited, with Notes, Maps, Vocabulary, and English 
Exercises, by J. B. Auten. 
—De Bello Gallico. Edited by C. E. MorgRtv. Second Edition. 
Books IIH-V, 2s. 6d. ; VI-VIII, 3s. 6d. 
Horace. Edited by E. C. WickHAM. Odes, Carmen Secularo, and 
€9. Second Edition. os. Satires, Epistles, and De Arte 
Poetica ós. 


Livy.—Book V. Edited by A. R. CLcER. Revised by P. E. MATHESON. 2s. 6d. 
Virgil. -Aenoid. Book IX. Edited by A. E. Hacu. 1s. 6d. 
An Elementary Latin Grammar. By J. Barkow ALLEN. 08th 


thousand. 2s 6d. 

A Firet Latin Exercise Book. By the same. 2s. 6d. 

A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same 3s. 6d. 

Angilce Reddenda; or, Extracts, Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. 
B C.S. Jarram. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Anglice Reddenda. Second and Third Series. By the same. 35. each. 

Reddenda Minora; or, Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for Unseen Trans- 
lation. For the use of Lower Forms. Composed and selected by the same 
Editor. Sixth Edition. ts. 6d. 

Abridged from Lewis and Short's 4to Edition : 
An Elementary Latin Dictionary. Square 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
An intermediate Latin Dictionary. Small 4to, 12s. 6d. 


GREEK. 


Greek Reader, Vol. i. Selected and adapted, with English Notes, from 
Professor Von Witamowttz-MOgLLENDORI!'s Griechisches Lesebuch, by 
E. C. MARCHANT. 25. 

Scenes from Sophocies.—Antigone. Edited by C. E. LAURENCE. 
With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. : 

Sophocies.—Antigono. Edited by Lewis CaurnELL and EvgtLvN Arnorr. 


zx. 

Thucydides, Book Ili. Edited by H. F. Fox. 3s. 6d. 
Vuripides.— Medea. Edited by C. B. HEBERDEN. 2s. 
Plutarch.—Coriclanus. With Introduction and Notes. 


A Music Primer. 


| 


GREEK (continued). 


An Elementary Grock Grammar. By J. Barrow ALLEN. 5$. 

A Primer of Greek Prose Composition. By J. Y. SARGENT. 43s. Ed. 

A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from LipeELL and Scorr's 4to Edition. 
Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

An intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, founded upon the Quarto 
Edition of LibppELL and ScorTT's Greek Lexicon. Small 4to, 125. 6d. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 


Short German Plays. Second Series. Der ungebetene Gast, and other 
Plays. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by E. S. Bucur. 2s. 6d. 
Hoffmann.—Heute mir, Morgen dir. FPiiited by J. H. MAUDE. 2s. 
Chateaubriand.—Mémoires d'Outre-Tombe. Edited by Locis 
Sens. (Oxford Modern French Series.) 2s. 6d. 

Qozian.—Lo Château de Vaux. Edited by A. H. Smıru. (Oxford 
Modern French Series.) 15. 6d. 

A Concise French Grammar. By A. H. Wair. Contains the simplifica- 
tions allowed by the F. ench Minister of Public Instruction in rgo1. 4s. 6d. 

A French Primer. By the same. 2s. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Geometry for Beginners. An eacy Introduction to Geometry for Young 
Learners. By G. M. MINCHIN. 15, 6d. 

Experimental and Theoretical Geometry. Dy A. T. WARKEN. 

(Following the plan recommended by the Mathe- 


Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. 
Part I. Experimental and Theoretical. 


matical Association.) 
Elementary Modern Geometry. 
By H. G. Wicas. 25. 
Edited by R. C. J. Nixon. Third Edition. 6s. 


(Ch I-IV.) Triangles and Parallels. 
Euclid Revised. 
Book I, 1s. ; Books I. I, rs. 6d. ; Books E -IV, as ; Books V, VI, 3s. 6d. 
Geometrical Exercises from Euclid Revised. By A. Lakmor. 
3s. 6d. 
The Junior Euclid. By S. W. Finn. Books I and II, 1s. 6d. Books III 
and IV, as. 
Arithmetic. By R. HARGREAVES. 4s. 6d. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 
An Elementary Treatise on Heat. By Bacrocr STEWART. 


Evtition. 8s. 6c. 
First Lessons in Modern Geology. Dy A. H. GREEN. 
35. 6d. 


Sixth 


Edited by J. F. 
Braxe. With Forty-two Illustrations. 
Woollcombe.—Practical Work in General Physics. By W. G. 
WooLiCoMnE. 2s. each Part. 
Part l. Generac Puysics. Part II. Hrar. 
Part HII. LiGcHT asp Soup. 
A Class-Book of Chemistry. 
vised and Enlarged. 4s. 6d. 
Elementary Chemistry. Progressive Lessons in Experiment 
and Theory. Uy F. x. L. Wirson and G. W. Hepiry. 8vo, with many 
Diagrams. Part I, 3s. Part II, Zn the Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Companion to English History (Middle Ages). Edited by F. P. 


BagRNARD Wih Ninety-seven Hlustrations. 8s. 6 !. net. 
A Schoo! History of England. By ©. M. Enwarps, A. J. Canrvis, 
R. 5. Ratt, and thers. With Num-rous Maps. 3s. 61. 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By C. P. Lucas, 
C.B. Crown 8vo. 
INTRODUCTION : ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF Exctiisi COLONIES. 


Second Edition, Revised. 
Part IV. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
By W. W. Fisher. Fifth Edition, Re- 


With Eight 


Maps. By H. E. EGERTON. 2s. 6d. Also in binding uniform with the Series. 

s. 6d. 

Vol. I. Tii. MEDITERRANEAN AND EASTERN Cotosirs (XCLUSIVE OF 
I*ptA). With Fifteen Maps. Second Edition, Revised and brought up to 
date. By R E. Stupns. 

Vol I Tur Wrsr Inpran Coronies. With Twelve Maps. Second 


Edition, Revised and brought up to date. By C. A1curEv, 1.8.0. 


s. 6d. 

á Vol. III. West Arrica. With Five Maps. 7s. 6d.—Vol. IV. SOUTH anp 
East AFRICA. HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. With Eleven Maps. os. 6d. 
(Also Part I, HisTo&icAL, 6s. 6d. Part II, GEOGRAPHICAL, 3s. 6d.)— Vol. V. 
Hisrory or CasADA. Part I (New France). 65. 


1905. 


Oxford Geographies. By A. J. HERBFRTSON. 


Vol. Il. Tii PRELIMINARY GEOGRAPHY. Zn the Press. 

Vol. IIl. Tur Jusiok GioGkarHy.. Second Edition. 
Diagrams. 2s. 

Relations of Geography and Mistory. 
‘Two Maps. Seco Edition. 4s 6d. 

Geography of Africa South of the Zambesi. 
With Maps. 7s. 6d. 


With 166 Maps and 
By H. B. Groscr.. With 
By W. P. Garsw ELL. 


Jv J. Troutrarck and R. F. Darr. Third Edition. rs. 6d. 

Chart of the Rules of Harmony and Chart of thc Rules of 
Counterpoint. Hy A. SoMERVELL. 1s. net each. 

Elementary Political Economy. By E. Cannan. ts. 

Elementary Politics. By Sir Thomas RALEIGH. ts, 

Remarks on the Use and Abuso of some Political Terms. 
By sir G. Corneware Lewis, Bart. New IEdition, with Notes and Intro- 
duction by Sir Tuomas RALEIGH, 38. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 

Book-keeping. By Sir R. G. C. Hamitron and J. BALL. 2s. 
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the Board, which is appointed by the Government, and conducts all its 


: ; T i : in Spils ieutenant 
The Chief Secretary has announced that he will restore the facilities imle on Gommon on dire od aptat S pHcbnty ano eure 
om. y . : Perrott being present on hoth occasions. Notwithstanding the wet 
for the teaching of Irish (of which he approves in 


elücatici)-reniored. beihe tate Coronament. Hi weather on February 17, the Modern Side Saturday Club kept its R 
: y NS t... | fixture in Epping Forest, visiting the Chingford Museum, and, on : 
action may not take the form of merely restoring 


; HA Mud 
payment for Irish as an extra subject, as he has stated that he desires oe ihe fein, nolame an PETTE r a a 
to improve the teaching of Irish in every way. Reform" (Mr. A. G. Munro in the chair) under cover. n March 3 


the Club were kindly conducted round the East London Waterworks, 
The unjust financial treatment by the Treasury of Irish primary | and afterwards adjourned to High Beech. On March 17 Archdeacon 
education, however, more needs reform than any- | Sinclair has again invited the members to a visit to St. Paul's, followed 
se irae Primary thing else, and the present Government, so far, , by tea in the Chapter House, and on April 1 the Dean is conducting us 
Education. shows no sign of undertaking it. Dr. Kingsmill round Westminster Abbey. 
Moore at the recent Annual Meeting of the HARROW SCHOOL.—There will be an examination on the Tuesday 
Kildare Place Training College—one of the best in the United King- before Easter for ten or eleven entrance scholarships, open to all boys 
dom—stated that in the Estimates for the present year **therc was vro- not members of the school who were born in or after the year 1902. 
vided for England, from Imperial sources, an increase of £490,224; : Further particulars may be had from the Head Master's secretary. 
for Scotland an increase of £154,838 was proposed ; while for Ireland College scholarships and other distinctions outside the school— 
all that could be doled out from the same source was the almost in- | Major Scholarship (Classics), Trinity College, Cambridge—J. R. M. 
visible sum of £1,500.” Butler ; Minor Scholarship (Natural Science), Trin. Coll., Cambridge 
—A. A. Pallis ; Classical Scholarship, University College, Oxford— : 
E. S. H. Corbett; Junior Hulme Scholarship, Brasenose College, 
SCHOOLS. , Oxford— I1. R. Lynch-Blosse ; Brackenbury Scholarship in History, 
BRAMLEY, GUILDFORD, ST. CATHERINE's SCHOOL.—Twenty-three ^ Balliol College, Oxford—D. L. Murray; McBride Scholarship in 
pupils from this school were entered for the Cambridge Local Ex- ' Classics, Hertford College, Oxford—J. W. Law; History Exhibition, 
amination held in December last. Of these, seven Senior, ten Junior, | Jesus College, Cambridge—E. G. de L. Hopcraft. Passed into Sand- 
and four Preliminary candidates passed. One Senior obtained Second , hurst, direct from school, in December: 24th, M. P. Dilworth; 
Class Honours, and two Third Class Honours, with distinction in | 31st, R. G. de Miremont; 54th, G. W. Dobson; 93rd, A. A. 
History, English, and Geography. One Junior and two Preliminary Fowler; 94th, II. G. Gauntlett. Bratton has won the Fortescue 
candidates obtained Third Class Honours, the latter with distinction Prize for French. The Kintore Prizes for Scripture have been awarded 
in Religious Knowledge and English. d to Brandt and Butler ma. (sixth form) ; in the fifth form to Butler mins., 
City OF LONDON ScHooL.—Alexander. the school captain, has and in the Lower School to Cadman. Dr. Wood, we are happy to 
gained a scholarship of £80 at Queen's College, Oxford, and Hirsch- see, is rapidly recovering from the awkward accident which befell him 
bein one of £80 at St. John's. At Cambridge we have aiso the follow- when he was riding the other day. Last, but not least, the burning | 
ing :—Ramsay, Caius Scholarship of £80; Easterling, Trinity, minor (Continued on page 274.) d 


| scholarship ; Saunders, Christ's, exhibition of £30. F. A. C. Smith \ 
work in private, and the Churches, through the clerical managers, who | has also won a Law Scholarship of £250, and Egbers came out fourth | 
have the sole voice in the appointment and dismissal of the teachers. | in the examination for the Exchequer and Audit Department. One of 
The laity are entirely excluded, and are wholly ignorant of and un- | our old boys, the Rev. F. Stephenson, has been elected to the Head ) 
interested in the schools. As is usual, the Catholic press maintained ' Mastership of Felsted School. The football team lost their game to 
profound silence ; but in their Lent pastorals the Archbishop of Dublin ! Cranleigh by three goals to one. Unusual activity has recently been 
and the Bishop of Limerick severely condemned the utterance of such | displayed in the fives courts both by boys and masters, and on Feb- 
views by any Catholic, and their publication by any newspaper— | ruary 25 Mr. Allpress's team played a '' friendly" with the Old Boys. i 
practically demanding the abolition of freedom of speech and prohibit- | There has been a marked increase in the Cadet Corps, which turned 
ing any movement of reformation among the laity. out to Hampstead Heath on March 3, and had a route march to 


The Teaching of 
Irish. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. : 


THACKERAY HOTEL ~ 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 


charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have 


Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Heated througbout, Bathrooms on every floor, 
- « Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephone, Night Porters. Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and Testimonials on 
application. Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'hôte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 


- 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND HOTEL 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally quiet and economical. Night Porter. 
BEDROOMS from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per night. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Addresses :— 


Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, Esmond Hotel, 
‘t BOOKCRAFT, LONDON." “ THACKERAY, LONDON." '" AGROUP, LONDON." 
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Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 


—— — ———— 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 


Edited by Prof E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon, 


Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Birmingham University. 


Uniformity of Terminology and Uniformity of Classification are the distinguishing marks of this Series; all the 
Grammars are constructed on the same plan, and the same terminology is used to describe identical grammatical features in different 
languages. 

Latin, English, Spanish, Dano-Norwegian, Welsh, Greek, French, and German. 


lé-page Prospectus free. Keys to the Latin and German Readers and Writers may bc had by Teachers direct from the Publishers. 


S. S. & Co. have much pleasure in announcing that the first three volumes of 


THE NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


are now ready. The Series is edited by that well known scholar, 


Dr. EMIL REICH, 


and will include, eventually, translations of all the more important of the great classics, in handy 8vo volumes of about 250 pages each. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; Leather, 4s. 6d. net each. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 


1. THE THEAETETUS AND PHILEBUS OF PLATO. 
Translated by H. F. CARLILL, M.A. 


2. PLUTARCH'S LIVES OF ALEXANDER, PERICLES, CAIUS CAESAR, AND 
AEMILIUS PAULUS. Translated by W. B. Frazer. 


3. THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. (Books I.-VI) 


Translated by A. V. SYMONDS. 


——— 


“RO PATRIA: A Latin Story Book. By Prof E. A. '' Jusr PUBLISHED. 

ONNENSCHEIN, D. Litt. Oxon., M.A. Being a continuation > 
of "Ora Maritima," and carrying the pupil to the end of the. PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. By C. F. PICTON- 
Regular Accidence, including all Regular Verbs. Crown Svo, | GADSDEN (Domestic Economy Teacher, London County 
cloth, illustrated, 2s. 6d. Council Schools). Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

RULES l | “FA comprehensive and clearl CD EA Pre V Ron Pm 

. 1 : > | economy, except cooking. . . . It follows the lines laid down by the Education 
MOR FOR LATIN PROSE. By the! Rev. P. | Department: and should prove useful both to schools and for private study."— 
MORGAN WATKINS, M.A., late Assistant Master at Radley | Scotsman 
College. 4to, 2d. (1s. 6d. per dozen). For inserting in the 
pupil's Exercise Book. 


LATIN PARSING MODEL. By C. F. WEsTOnY. A 
thick card, 4to, 2s. 6d. dozen. 


| THE STUDENT'S HYGIENE. Adapted to the Syllabus 
of the Board of Education. Stage I., 1905. By MRNEST 
Evans, Natural Science Master, Municipal Technical School, 


Burnley, Author of '' Botany for Beginners," *' Biology of 
* os Samples of both of the above free. Poultry-Keeping,’’ &c. With 125 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. With Answers. 
By J. Locas, F.R.G.S., Head Master of Ormond School 
for Boys, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


ARITHMETICAL WRINKLES. By J. Locaw,| 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. By E.G. Harpy. 
M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford, 


| 3s. 6d. 
| 
| 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Ormond School for Boys, NEW EDITIONS OF 
Dublin. Crown 8vo, 1s. HANDBOOK OF SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. By 
Dr. E. WARMING. Edited by M. C. POTTER, M.A, 
SR TEPS TO INTELLIGENT FRENCH. D Professor of Botany in the Durham College of Science. With 
. &. BEASLEY, late Head Master of Hornsey Grammar 610 Illustrations. Demy svo. 156 
School. Crown 8vo, ls. : y ! : 
"Án endeavour by a head master of long experience to break the dead English | AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 
method of teaching a language by its grammar alone.” — Nottingham Guardian, By Dr. Sipney H. Vines, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Sherardian 
NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF ee of aw the University of Oxford. 483 Illustra- 
tions. emy 5vo, 9s. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY OF ORGANIC i 


CHEMISTRY. A Theoretical and Practical Text-Book NINTH EDITION. ENTIRELY REWRITTEN. 

for Students in the Universities and Technical Schools. By 

JOHN WapE, D.Sc. Lond., Lecturer on Chemistry at Guys | SCHOOL HYGIENE. By A. NEWsHOLME, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Hospital, University of London. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. and W. C. C. Pakes, D.P.H. With a Chapter on '' Eye- 


sight," by JAMES KERR, M.D. 311 pages, with 43 Illustra- 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS for d di 
the Chief Public Schools and H.M.S. ''Britannia." With i 
Solutions and Hints by E. J. LLovp, B.A., Head Master of READY SHORTLY. 
Harrow House School, Bognor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


P THE SCIENCE OF COMMON LIFE. Py J. B. 
RACTICAL ESSAY WRITING. Fourth Edition. Coprock, B.Sc. Lond., F.I.C., F.C.S., Principal of the 
By A. W. HOLMES-FORBES. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. Schools of Science, Kendal. 
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question of the ** Motor Post " seems settled by an honourable com- | 14 to 8 that ** England is not a musical nation," and commended 


promise with the County Council. On December 11 ive had the great 
grief of losing our respected and beloved colleague, Mr. E. W. Howson. 
Mr. N. K. Stephen succeeds to his house—** Druries." Mr. W. G. 
Young succeeds to Mr. Stephen's small house Mr. W. Bensemann 


has been taking work for Mr. C. E. Prior, who continues in delicate | 


health. Mr. A. W. Siddons has succeeded Mr. C. H. P. Mayo as chief 
master of mathematics in the Army class. We have recently been in- 
spected and ''recognized" by the University of London, which is 


shortly to hold an examination of Army candidates for the Leaving | 


Certificates. It was considered only right and natural that the ex- 
amining body should also be the inspecting body. 

JERSEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLs.— We regret to state that the 
Principal, Miss L. D. Royce, was found dead in bed on March 11, 
after a severe attack of influenza. She was much beloved by her pupils 
and held in the highest esteem of all who knew her. 
terested in all educational matters, she had had a successful career in 
Australia before beginning her work in Jersey in 1898, when the 
company transferred the High School to her, and its numbers doubled 
in two years. Her death has cast quite a gloom over the island. 

LIVERPOOL HiGH SCHOOL.—The prize-giving took place at the 


Chinese labour by 30 to rr. The response to the Head Master's 
appeal to Old Wykehamists to support the restoration of the cathedral 
has met with a very gratifying response. The sum contributed up to 
February 11, when Dr. Fearon preached to the school on the subject, 
was £1,272. Dr. Fearon's sermon has been printed by request. The 
Duncan Prize for a historical essay has been awarded to F. P. Robinson. 
The Sixteen Society has discussed an exhaustive paper on Mahomet by 
G. D. Roechling. 

WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL.—Miss Adams, who has been 


, on the staff since September, 1904, first in charge of a class in the 


'Keenly in- | 


school on February 5. The chair was taken by Mr. R. G. Tatton, | 


member of the Council. The prizes were distributed by Miss Jex- 
Blake, Vice- Mistress of Girton College, who gave a most interesting 
address. The following scholarships were won during 1905 :—D. E. 
de Zouche, Gilchrist Scholarship, £5° for three years (bracketed First 
in Classics), Somerville College ; E. J. Ewart, exhibition of £15 for 
three years at Girton, for Classics ; K. M. Cowe, Ladies' Educational 
Association, £20 for three years, Liverpool University ; G. Dearnley, 
London Royal Free Hospital School of Medicine for Women, £30 for 
three years (relinquished). A dinner took place at the school on 


February 24, and was attended by nearly a hundred guests, including | 


the first two Head Mistresses, Mrs. Bolton and Mrs. Browne (née 


Huckwell), eighteen former mistresses, twelve of whom are now head | 


mistresses, Vice-Chancellor and Mrs. 
Mrs. Booth, Miss F. B. Melly, Mr. 
and Prof. Hebblethwaite. 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL.—The House Scholarships have been awarded 
to J. E. W. Bath, P. R. Heaton, H. S. Newill, A. Pigott, G. E. Raven, 
and F. H. Young. 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—The Debating Society has decided by 


Dale, Mr. and Mrs. Paget, 
Falk, Dr. and Mrs. Macalister, 


| 


Lower School, latterly as teacher of Nature study, botany, and 
geography, left us at mid-term. Florence Mockeridge has passed the 
London Matriculation Examination in the First Division. 


[Our Manchester letter ts unavoidably held over.] 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for March is awarded to “ Emil.” 

The winners of the Translation Prizes for February are :— 
For the verse translation of Claudian, the Rev. Charles Stan- 
well, Ipsden Vicarage, Wallingford ; for the prose translation 
of Claudian, E. T. Hardman, Esq., Charterhouse, Godalming ; 
for the verse translation of Gruppe, Miss Charlotte A. Ford, 
I Branch Hill Side, Hampstead Heath, N.W.; for the prose 
translation of Gruppe, Mrs. F. Schacher, Ellenborough House, 
12 Upper Belgrave Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Mais ce qu'il faut dire et faire citu, c'est que La Bruyère était 
d'une génération plus jeune que celle des purs écrivains du XVII* siecle}; 
venu le dernier, il avait à renchérir un peu à sa manière, à s 'efforcer. 
Il le faisait en écrivant ; il le montrait aussi dans sa personne ; il avait 
des saillies, des fougues ‘et comme des: poussées d'agrément qui passaient 
la limite. Ces gens de gout de la génération précédente le remarquaient 
et se le disaient entre eux. Tout est dans l'ordre. Régle générale: 
nous remarquons de prime abord les défauts de ceux qui entrent dans 

(Continued on page 276.) 
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la vie et dans la carriére aprés nous ; les qualités, quand nous les recon- 
naissons, ne viennent qu'en second lieu. 

Heureux homme, apres tout, que La Bruyére! Son talent regarde 
deux siécles; sa figure appartient à tous les deux ; il termine l'un: on 
dirait qu'il commence et introduit l'autre. Bossuet l'a tout d'abord 
pris par la main et patronné ; Despréaux l'a accepté, sauf une légère 
réserve ; Racine l'a tout à fait accueilli: et, en méme temps, il précede 
Montesquieu ; il l'annonce et le présage pour ses ‘‘ Lettres persanes," 
il reste son maitre en ce genre. Tout ce qu'il y a d'esprits piquants 
dans le XVIIIe? siècle semble tenir et relever de lui ; tous ces hommes de 
lettres et à la fois gens du monde, qui régissent la société, qui dans le 
tous-les-jours ont le mot vif, mordant, ironique, le propos plaisant et 
amer, semblent avoir trempé la pointe de leurs traits dans l'écritoire 
de La Bruyére. Et il a ce singulier bonheur encore que, quand le 
XVIII* siécle est passé et qu'on en parle comme d'une ancienne mode, 
quand le XVII* siècle lui-même est exposé de toutes parts aux attaques, 
aux irrévérences et aux incrédulités des écoles nouvelles, lui, La Bruyère, 
comme par miracle, y est seul respecté; seul, tout entier debout, on 
l'épargne, que dis-je? on le lit, on l'étudie, on l'admire; on le loue 
précisément à cause de cette maniere un peu marquée et appliquée, qui 
faisait question en son temps, qui semblait trop forte, qui n'est que suf- 
fisante aujourd'hui : il en demeure le premier modele. Fénelon — tout 
Fénelon —a pâli et s'est effacé: lui, il subsiste, il brille comme au 
premier jour. Le temps n'a rien ôté à sa solide et vigoureuse peinture. 
La curiosité, comme au lendemain de 1688, s'acharne à ses demi- 
obscurités et à ses mystères.  L'artiste n'a pas cessé de le révérer. Il 
est le premier nom en téte de la liste des nouveaux venus, des plus 
modernes et des plus hardis, de ceux qui prétendent bouleverser les 
rangs et changer les choses. Il est le classique de tout le monde. 
Allons! cet effort de La Bruyère ne l'a pas si mal servi: il est trois 
fois couronné du succes. 


By ''Ewir." 

But what must be pointed out is that La Bruyére belonged to a 
younger generation than that of the correct writers of the seventcenth 
century. The latest born, he had to adopt a somewhat exaggerated 
style—to force his talent. This came out in his writings as well as in 
the man himself. His impetuous sallies, his inequalities, and what 
might almost be called his efforts to please, often transgressed the limits 
laid down by the men of good taste of the preceding generation, who 
noticed it and commented upon it among themselves. This is in 
accordance with the natural order of things. As a general rule we are 
impressed first by the defects of those who live and do their work in 
the world after us; their good qualities, if we recognize them at all, 
come second. 

What a fortunate man La Bruyère was, after all! He is linked by 
his talents to two centuries : he himself belongs to both. He closes 
one ; he may be said to inaugurate the other. Bossuet took him by 
the hand at the outset and patronized him ; Despréaux accepted him, 
if with certain reservations; Racine received him with open arms. 
And, at the same time, he is the forerunner of Montesquieu ; he antici- 
pates and forestalls his ‘‘ Lettres persanes" ; and has remained his 
master in this branch of literature. All the keenest and boldest spirits 
of the eighteenth century owe a debt to him ; they are, as it were, his 
lineal descendants. All those men of letters who are at the same time 
men of the world and leaders of society, men who in their everyday 
intercourse with their kind are quick, incisive, and ironical of speech, 
whose conversation bristles with humour and sarcasm, seemed to have 
dipped the point of their shafts in the inkpot of La Bruyère. And he 
is also singularly fortunate in this, that, now that the eighteenth cent- 
ury is passed and looked upon as belonging to a bygone order, now 
that even the seventeenth century is exposed on all sides to the attacks, 
the irreverences, and the incredulities of the new schools, La Bruyere 
alone, as if by some miracle, is respected ; he alone is left standing, 
is spared—but what do I say?—he is read, studied and admired; 
he is extolled for that very pointed and energetic style which was taken 
exception to in his own age as too forcible, but which is only forcible 
enough to-day. He remains the original model of this style. The 
light of Fénelon has paled, and at length become quite extinct ; La 
Bruyère subsists ; he shines with all the brilliancy of his earliest days. 
Time has robbed his portraits of none of their solid worth and vigour. 
Speculation as to his half-lights and mysteries is still hot and keen, as 
in the days following the publication of his book. He is the revered 
of artists of all ages. His name stands at the head of that list of new 
men, the boldest and the most modern, whose watchword is change 
and the subversion of ranks. He is a universal classic. After all, this 
effort of La Bruyére’s has not served him so badly. It has been thrice 
crowned with success. 


We classify the 160 versions received as follows :— 

First Class. —Lethe, E., Lob, Taugenichts, Nessko, Black Beetle, 
Menevia, Chestnut, G.D., Terreaux, Mot, Emil, W.E.G., Eicarg, 
Daloo. 

Second Class.— Comet, L.S., Borealis, Narcissus, Beta, Me, R.A., 
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By James Geixiz, LL.D., F.R.S. Third Edition. Revised and tl 
Enlarged. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. dix 


Prehistoric Europe. 


A Geological Sketch. By JAMES Geikiz, LL.D., F.R.S. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


Physical Geology and Geography of 
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By Sir Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Edited by 
oRACE B. Woopwarp, F.G.S. With numerous Illustrations and Coloured 
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the Society for Psychical Research ; Author of '' Science and 
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Mr. James, and a bibliography of his writings which has been compiled by 


Frederick A. King." —Dundee Advertiser. 


Grande 


Spring List now ready. 
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Maidenhythe, Clarence, Darius, Parisiana, Fides, J.E.D., Erica, 
M.S.L.L., Chingleput, Felicia, Sorbier, Fé, Dudevant, Bloemfontein, 
Erin, Great Western, Aiglon, Iram, H.A.T., Clev, R.J.P., Blank, 
Amry, Rogenfeld, C.H.T., Chemineau, Théophraste, Tio, Prauner, 
Devanha, Prig, M.H.C., Fortes et Fidelis, Effnie, Garth, Sirach, 
Vandoon, Thérèse de Lisieux, Saracinesca, H.J.C., Chien Lung, 
M.V.W., Effort, O. I. Dunno, Nephest. 

Third Class, — Papillon, Saunterer, Verlinde, M.E.B., M.G., 
Senator, J.M.H., S.H.C.J., Ariel, Ursula, Kindergarten, Rustic, 
Cynthia, Rosita, Fanti, Noisette, A.L.O.A., Enoch Arden, Téte 
Blanche, Crawíord, Excelsior, A.M.S., L.E.R., Black Douglas, 
Liberty, Earnest, Di, M.A.D.U., Martine, Summerbank, Teinturier, 
Gardez-bien, Cosy, Bluebell, M.C. E. F., Nabote, Roger de M., E.J.R., 
Topsy, Evangeline, C. V.I., Blue, Mimosa, Stedye, Guinevere, Dydabos, 
Cairngorm, T.V.D., Lina F., No. 4, M.H.B., Ananias, Primrose, 
M.N.V. 

Fourth Class.—E.G.H., M.P.U., Marcelle, At spes non fracta, 
Philo, Le Petit Chose, Daisy, Hovis, Weimar, Muriel Blumer, Betty, 
Peter, Achnamara, D.V., Gemina, Hilly, Apache, Hamar, Nero, 
Plon-plon, J.S. R., Nemo, Clare, Hernani, Emilia, L.J.P., V.M.S., 
M.E.T., K.M.L., Veronica, E.M.B., Blanche, Roxburgh, Douteux. 

Fifth Class.—Rene, Clemson, Sato, U.M., Mari magno, Vis, 
I. N.S., Girlie, Trombone, Cutis, High, Camb, T.A., S. E.P., Devia, 
Watson, V. N.N., Mat, S.S. A., B.Sc., Folio, Sec, Guido, Emmie, 86. 


The Sainte-Beuve was a severer test than usual, as is shown by the 
limited number of those who steered clear of all the rocks and shoals 
and landed safely in a First Class. The prevailing faults were, on the 
one hand, stiffness and flatness arising from a too close adherence to 
the French construction and order of words, and, on the other, a lack 
of precision and a failure to give the full significance of hidden meta- 
phors. The detailed comments that follow will furnish examples. 

Most beginnings were stiff and awkward. Contrast ** But what we 
must state and call attention to” with ** The point that should be 
emphasized is." Purs: ''genuine," *'typical"—not ''correct"" or 
“classical.” — AencAérir: “to go one better" exactly expresses it, but 
is too colloquial; ‘‘to outstrip them by a style of his own "—not ‘‘to 
outdo their style," which would be renchérir sur.  S'efforcer: more 
than **to make an effort" ; **to strain himself,” **to force the note" 
exactly gives it. Z7/ le faisait: ** This effort (strain) appears in his 
writings, and we notice it also in the man." // avait des saillies: this 
sentence was the touchstone of the piece, and hardly any version could 
be mint-marked as without alloy. Agr¢ément has no exact equivalent 
in English: it applies to all that gratities or commends—ornament, 
accomplishment, grace, charm. Here it refers to La Bruyere's literary 
graces, and in translating we are almost forced to detine these as 
“pleasantry” or ‘wit and humour." D'agrément qualifies both 
fougues and poussées (and, I think, saz///es as well). This was not seen 
by the majority, and I had such monstrosities as *' bursts of charm” 
(common), **impulses of adornment,” *'spasms of amiability," **ab- 
normal sprouts of ornamentation.” With these prolegomena I will 
attempt a rendering: ‘* He indulges in sparkling sales, in outbursts 
and ebullitions, as it were, of wit and humour which exceed the limits 
of good taste." // annonce: here a literal rendering left it often 
doubtful whether La Bruyere or Montesquieu was the author of 
* Lettres persanes."  **He heralds and forestalls the * Lettres per- 
sanes'" gives the full sense. Zentr et relever de lui: ** to be his heirs 
and descendants." Zrempé la pointe: the metaphor must, of course, 
be retained, but **shafts" is better than '' arrows," and ** ink-horn? 
or 'ink" than ‘fink-pot” or *'inkestand." Afarguce et appliquée, 
“emphatic and studied " ; suffisante, “adequate.” S‘acharne: “isat 
grips with” (or ** is still running to earth”); ‘this half-veiled hints and 
dark sayings" ; the metaphor is from a pack in full scent. 1688 is the 
year when the *' Caracteres" were published. — Z'a»//5ze: ** the literary 
artist," in contrast with the student (Za curiosité). Allons: ** after all.” 
Effort: '*'strenuousness " is, perhaps, the best word. Sainte-Beuve 
ends on the keynote of the first sentence, s'efforcer. No one, by the 
way, thought of substituting Boileau for the (in English) unfamiliar 
Despréaux, and Fénelon often had an accent too much or too little. 


PROBLEMS. 


The prize is divided between *'' R. S. D." and ** M. B. B.” Most 
of the similar problems sent in were merely a variation of the figures. 

Correct solutions have been sent in by—Zarah, M.B.E., E.F., 
G.S. W., M.W.C., R. Farquhar, M.M., Bathford, Terry, Masonica, 
Amaryllis, Bladud, AYAoupos, Pierre Arvaud, Log x, Tana, Via 
Frattina, Froebellian, G.H., A.T.B., J. W. M., M.W.C., R.S.F., 
M. B.B., Lampblack, J. S. Goller, Q.E.D., S.H.C.J., G. W. Law- 
rence, St. Mungo, A.P., J.W.C., kettlewell, Capstan, M.C.W., 
L.J.P., Maida, Chemineau, A. Cory Thomas, R.S.D., F.M.J., P.C., 
H.W.C., v, Reve, J.A.J., H.D., M.M., A. Stuart, Erin-go-bragh, 
E.A.G., Amadan, Molly, E.M. M.T., A.A.R., F.M. K., Z., Bianca, 
Eicarg, Hasta, Bog-oak. 

(Continued on page 280.) 
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BOTANY RAMBLES. By Etta THOMSON. 
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Profusely Illustrated. Part I. SPRING. 10d. 


THE NEW TEMPLE READER. Edited 
by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A., F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Price 
1s. 6d. net. 


THE PREPARATORY TEMPLE 
READER. Edited by C. L. THOMSON. With Coloured 
and Black-and-White Illustrations. Price is. 6d. 


HAKLUYT'S ENGLISH VOYAGES. 
Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A., F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM. Illustrated by R. 
MORTON NANCE. 28. 6d. 


STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN 
SAGAS. Edited by A. F. Major and E. E. SPEIGHT. 
With Illustrations by W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., and R. 
MORTON NANCE. 28. 6d. 


A BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by C. L. 


THOMSON. Designed to meet the requirements of the 
Syllabus of Board of Education (First Year). 1s. 6d. 


LITTLE ENGLISH POEMS. Edited by 


LETTICE THOMSON. With Designs by the Editor. 1s. 6d. 
'This little book contains Verses suitable for Children in 
Infant, Kindergarten, and Preparatory Schools. 


CARMELITE CLASSICS. Dainty booklets, 


as useful as they are attractive. Send for complete List. 
The following are among the latest additions :— 


Henry IV. Parr 2. Cloth, 1s. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


Cloth, 18. 


Marlowe's **Dr. Faustus." Cloth, 8d. 


“Prettily bound and excellently printed, with notes and 
questions for examination at the end." —ScAoolmistress. 


Spenser's Faerie Queene. Book I. 
Cloth, 18s. 4d. 
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CARMINA BRITANNIZAE, ‘The most com- 
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contemporary date with the events described. Edited by 
C. L. THoMsON. Second Edition. Cloth, 2s. 
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University Correspondent. | oyppry BLOCKS. 


A Journal devoted chiefly to London University matters. 


Telephone 5058 Central, 


Finest Half-tone Copper Blocks at reasonable 


An excellent medium for Advertisements of Perens | 


PORTS VACANT AND WANTED. | RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Price ld. Yearly Subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. for the educational columns of all London, Pro- 
vincial, Indian, Colonial, and Continental Papers. 


Estimates and. advice as to most suitable Papers 
Publishing Office: 157 Drury Lane, W.C. sent free of charge. 


oie RECOMMEND SCHOOLS. 
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to Parents. 
FOR 


SCHOOLS, MISSION ROOMS, AND HOSPITALS. 


e Paton's List of Schools 


HEYWOOD SUMNER, SELWYN IMAGE, C. W. WHALL, 
LOUIS DAVIS, and G. M. GERE. 


Fully Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. and Tutors a 


London: GEORCE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
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Now ready. who give it perusal. | 
“A feature is madeé@of photographic views, from which parents 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 756 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. may form a clear impression of a school before they decide to 


visit it.'' 


THE CALENDAR 
NINTH EDITION now preparing. 


The College of Preceptors SPECIMEN COPY AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION: 


FOR 1906. 
The Di ( 
a tla Papera ot ie catego Proooptora or Foley uews | — J, & J, PATON, 
Contains also the Papers for the Certificate, Lower Forms, and 
Professional Preliminary Examinations set in 1905. Educational gents, 
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SOLUTION. , métis forme un composé aussi inexpliquable aux autres qu'à lui-méme, 
If the triangle ABC is folded down the A | Les images du monde, lorsqu'elles viennent se réfléchir sur son cerveau 
line AD, the side AB must meet DE at grossier, ne lui apparaissent que comme un chaos inextricable dont 
a distance of 3 units from C, and cut off son esprit ne saurait sortir. Fier de son origine européenne, il méprise 
a triangle with sides 26, 25, and 3. le désert, et pourtant il aime la liberté sauvage qui y regne; il admire 
The area of this triangle will be found, la civilisation et ne peut complétement se soumettre à son empire, 
by the usual formula, to be 36 ; Ses goüts sont en contradiction avec ses idées, ses opinions Jud ses 
í y 6x2 mceeurs. Ne sachant comment se guider au jour incertain qui l'éclaire, 
* the vertical height 4D = 3°** = 24. | son âme se débat péniblement des les cs d'un doute snan: 
: il adopte des usages opposés; il prie à deux autels ; il croit au 
The angle 4D being a right angle, dempen du monde et aa aiculetien du jongleur, et il arrive au bout 
DE = ^ (26 —25?) = 7, | de sa carrière sans avoir pu débrouiller le probléme obscur de son 
and the whole base, BC, = (7x2)*3 = 17. | existence. 
*. the area of the triangle ABC | aon donc, dans ce coin de terre ignoré du monde, la main de 
| Dieu avait déjà jeté les semences de nations diverses. Déjà plusieurs 
= 17x a m 204. | races différentes, plusieurs peuples distincts se trouvent ici en présence. 
2 B 0 W- wer Quelques membres exilés de la grande famille humaine se sont 
NEM mE | rencontrés dans l'immensité des bois. Leurs besoins sont communs: 
By “ M. B. B." ils ont à lutter contre les bétes de la forét, la faim, l'inclémence des 
: . TE pay saisons. IIs sont trente à peine au milieu d'un désert, où tout se refuse 
ABC is a triangle having its sides à leur effort, et ils ne jettent les uns sur les autres que des regards de 
AB and AC equal to 22 and 15 respect- / A haine et de soupcon. La couleur de la peau, la pauvreté ou l'aisance, 
ively. The bisector AZ of the angle , l'ignorance ou les lumières, ont déjà établi parmi eux des er ae 
BAC uui da lacubus te. ‘of thé 22 , indestructibles: des préjugés nationaux, des préjugés d'éducation et de 
: - | naissance les divisent et les isolent. 
circle ABC at the point D and the base B | Oi trouver dans un cadre plus étroit un plus complet tableau des 
BC at E. misères de notre nature? Il y manque ends nt encore un trait. 
Given that DE = 7, find, without t 
Algebra, the length of AE, and show 
how to construct the triangle ABC. Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL Ccom- 
D Betitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
We invite solutions of ** M. B. B.'s" problem. names for publication. 


Those im the First Class are entitled on application bo 
Prizes to the amount of One Guinea are offered for the a copy of “ Essays in Translation.” 


best original Arithmetical Puzzles (not more than three). | All competitions must reach the Office by April 16th, 
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of the following extract from De Tocqueville :— | peas? Translations sent with an addressed amd stamped 
Enfant des deux races, élevé dans l'usage de deux langues, nourri - envelope and six penny postage stamps will be re- 

dans des croyances diverses et bercé dans des préjugés contraires, le | turned corrected. 
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TIME-TABLE OF MODERN HISTORY, A.D. 400-1870 


Compiled and Arranged by M. MORISON, with the assistance of 
R. S. RAIT, M.A., New College, Oxford. 
160 PP. about rs in. by 12 in., ras. 6d. net. 
The Sckoolmaster.—'' This is a most valuable book of reference for teachers and 
students of history. ... We can heartily recommend it as a work of real usefulness." 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


By GEORGE STEPHEN GOODSPEED, Ph.D. 
With numerous illustrations (many in are Maps, and Plans. Large crown 8vo, 
75 net. 
Cambridge Review.—''This is one of the most sensible and useful histories of 
antiquity for the use of students that we have ever seen.’ 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


By PERCY E. NEWBERRY, 
Author of '' Scarabs’ " “ Beni Hasan,” “The Amherst Papyri,” &c. ; 
‘and JOHN GARSTANG, 
Author of '** The Third Egyptian Dynasty,” &c. 
With Four Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Educational News.—'* Messrs. Newberry and Garstang have here given us a short 
but eminently interesting history of Ancient Egypt. It gives a full account of this 
immensely ancient civilisation, with much detail as to art, religion, and archi- 
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Edited by Professor EDWARD ARBER. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
MILTON. —Areopagitica. MK. OF EVESHAM.—The Revelation, 


LATIMBR.— The Plougbers. &c. 
JAMES I.—A Counterblast to Tobacco, 
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SIDNEY.— An Apology for Poetry. &c. 
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WATSON. — Poems. 


B. WEBBE. — Travels. 
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ASOHA M. —Toxophilus. HABINGTON.—Castara. 
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GASCOIGNBE.— The Steel Glass, &c. LEVER, —Sermons. 
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EDUCATION IN THE TRANSVAAI.. 


There are more children being educated in the Transvaal now 
than ever before the war.— Education Reports. 


I would rather see one half of the children taught well than see 
the standard of education lowered. —Zord Selborne. 


I cannot imagine that the average man has any adequate idea 
of the extent to which the children of this country are being left in 
utter ignorance. —44r. Lionel Phillips. 


OW are we to reconcile or explain such apparently con- 
flicting statements? How are we to remedy what is 
wrong? As many nostrums as there are doctors. Let us have 
a South African Winchester, says Mr. Sargant ; or a Transvaal 
Eton, say others ; or more South African Church of England 
schools, says the Archbishop of Canterbury. Future ideals, 
possibly ; present impossibilities, certainly. (A coloured Eton 
would have more chance in Cape Colony, where there are 
more coloured children at school than white.) William of 
Wykeham would writhe in his tomb to see his scholars’ educa- 
tion hampered by transference to South African soil, and the 
present masters of the foundation would claim compensation 
for premature grey hairs after a years teaching of the colonial 
youth. Traditions grow; not even in a subtropical climate 
can you force them—no, not by cross-fertilization. Parents 
must first be educated, and a cultivated stock obtained, before 
it will be possible to propagate a healthy seedling capable of 
growth and development. “ But the Boer child learns so 
readily,” you say ; and the Boer farmer replies: “ The longer 
my son stays at school the less fitted he is for farm work." 
* The colonial child,” you say, “is healthy, has not been over- 
driven, and should learn well.” “He cannot want more than I 
did," replies the parent, * when I came to this country, and 
all I knew was reading, writing, and arithmetic.” No: the 
only class that, as a whole, really want education are the 
Civil. Service, who send their children home for education 
similar to what they had themselves—those of them who can 
afford it. 

To remedy what is wrong is, then, not easy. To recon- 
cile or explain the statements at the head of this paper is 
another matter. The Education Department is bureaucratic, 
Olympian, xepoiv adrros, and the “dii majores" are new to the 
job, trying to patch together with prentice hand in a new 
country a system that shall vie with those that date from the 
Renaissance and before. An old hand that has worked for 
a score of years in the country, should he offer advice, is “ pro- 
Boer,” and must make wav for the latest Balliol Babe. Mathe- 
matical schemes are evolved in the head office by a Senior 
Wrangler with a Third Class (provisional) Certificate (of which 
Certificates anon), and Latin schemes are framed by a First 
Class Classic, ex-Assistant Inspector; neither with teaching ex- 
perience in the schools, for which they are drawing up syl- 
labuses ; schools, too, which they "inspect" with considerable 
satisfaction —to themselves, and report on for the benefit of—the 
Education Department. What shall we say of a high school 
Inspector who speaks of the introduction of the “set” system 
as opposed to the “form” system as an “interesting experi- 
ment"? Or of a boys’ boarding house Inspectress, whose own 
water ta ik was so befouled with decaying organic matter that 
it was the presumptive cause of two cases of enteric? Of a 
body of Inspectors who regret the absence of or rejoice at the 
presence of South African history in the curriculum, when it 
has been prohibited by the Department? Of a Department 
that introduces into its primary schools the system of indi- 
vidual inspection that has been abandoned even in conservative 
England? Of a country in which a school committee breaks 
open the school-house and forces the lock of the piano, rather 
than take the trouble to get the keys from the head master, 
when it 1s going to use the school for a club meeting- 
house ; or ejects an evening-class teacher and his class because 
it wants the room for “bridge”? What shall we say of the-e 
At least that education is in its infancy 
where such things are possible. 

Security of tenure is perhaps hardly to be expected in a 
department of which the chiefs have only been temporary, 


and the subordinates—the teachers themselves—are not yet 
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ranked as civil servants, inferior in this respect to the office 
clerks, where two years’ service as clerk in the office can count 
as two years’ teaching experience for the purpose of teachers’ 
certificates. Temporary chiefs have succeeded one another 
with kaleidoscopic rapidity, and variety of view, only surpassed 
by the utations of the teaching staff and the schemes and 
regulations issued by the head office, which latter, on the 
estimate of one Inspector, involved departmental circulars at the 
average rate of one for each day of the year. Each temporary 
chief, whether expert in comparative systems and camp schools, 
B. és Lettres, member of Legislative Council, ex Town Clerk 
and ex-Treasury official, or seconded from Scotland, had to 
learn local conditions, reconcile, or at least temporize with, 
Dutch opinion ; and, this done (more or less satisfactorily), each 
in turn has made his exit, peacefully, without demonstration, 
and in one case mysteriously ; for such indeed was that of the 
late Director, preceded by such a labyrinthine tour of inspection 
that it was not known he had left the country until the Secretary 
of the Department signed himself Acting Director. 

Under such unstable chieftainship it is perhaps not surprising 
that “security of tenure” is never used except sarcastically. 
But at the time it was, to say the least, startling for a head 
master who had gone home on six months’ leave, and returned 
bringing out his wife and family, to find a letter awaiting him, 
some three months old, to say that his services are no longer 
required. “ Gone on leave” is at present under this Govern- 
ment a byword in the Colony. *'*So-and-so has gone on leave : 
do you think he is coming back again?” is a common question ; 
so often has “gone on leave" been an euphemism for “ retired ” 
or in plain language “ dismissed,” or, at least, gone to look for a 
better job at home and stop there if possible. There are not 
many services where the changes are so great. The year 1903 
saw 193 primary teachers out of 919 leave the Department— 
80 through death, dismissal, return home, or (and chiefly) 
marriage, and 113 for “general reasons.” The year 1904 saw 
246 out of 924 leave the Department, 79 for the above reasons 
and retrenchment, and 137 for “general reasons.” “Of the 
last, many were teachers of inconsiderable qualifications, 
temporarily engaged during the period of the rapid extension of 
the work of the Department in country districts.” Good enough 
for beginning the work, but not for carrying it on! Why 
did not the Department engage competent teachers in the first 
instance? Even in the same school there are often continual 
changes of staff, a standing game of “musical chairs,” and the 
commonest remark of the child on reaching home is: “Oh! 
mother, we've got another new teacher to-day." 

Now what are the salaries : are they such as to attract good 
teachers and to keep them? The Directors of Education and 
the Colonial Secretary pat the teachers on the back, praise 
their work, and say they are really worth better salaries— 
how far they are getting them the following table will show. 
Roughly the salaries must be divided by 2 to arrive at an 
equivalent English figure. 


MEN AND WOMEN, PRIMARY-SCHOOL TRACHERS, 
PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANTS. 


Number in Number in 
1903. 1904.* 
£400 and over ......... 3 PR ue 
£300 to £400 ......... IS assess 59 
4200 to £300 ......... 337. sever ss 351 
£100 to L200 ......... 4l7- xul 398 
Under £100 ............ PA. acusa 22 


Average salary : 1903, 4203. 3s. 3d. ; 1904, £203. 13s. 1134. 


The average number of pupils per teacher in all primary 
schools is for 1904 29, but in some schools it runs as high as 
48 and 49 on pupils enrolled, 41'5 and 457 on average attend- 
ance—and this in two of the largest town schools. In à school 
in which the average distribution of 677 children is 48 per 
teacher it is perhaps not surprising to hear of 70, and even go, 
pupils under one teacher. But is this education or a Govern- 
ment-managed crêche ? Pity the poor teacher. Is it a wonder 
she faints at her work? This, too, in a school within about 
seven minutes’ walk of the head office ! 


* Omitting 73 teachers who are licensed, or provisionally licensed, for 
special subjects, but not Certificated. 


Er —— RÀ d € a — 


Lord Selborne does not want the standard of education 
lowered. What is the standard? The following figures show :— 


AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN IN ALL ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOLS FOR 1903 AND I904. 


Standards......... Sub. | L | u. | rr. | rv. | v. | vi ' vin 
— Percentage 1903 | 48°3 | 17.0] 13:6; 96! 67 | 3°3 | 12 3 
» 1904 | 40 3 | 174 145 | IU6: 83) 49| 22 9 
Ages 1903  ...... | 7'7 | 10'0 | 10:9 | I2'I | 12:9 | 13:4 | 14°! | 159 
» 1904 7'3 | 10°3 | 112, 1271, 12°8 | 13:6 | 14°! | 1570 


Though these figures point to an improved condition of affairs 
for 1904, they show clearly that it will be years before the 
education in the elementary schools can produce any permanent 
results. Nearly 58 per cent. of the children are still in Sub- 
Standard and Standard I. 

Comparing this with the standard reached in secondary 
education and going right to the top, we find, out of 744 
children (in 5 high schools), 17 entered for the Cape Matricu- 
lation in 1904 and 9 passed, and this is at present the highest 

oint reached by the high-school course. The Cape Matricu- 
tation is generally reckoned inferior to the London Matriculation. 

The “cost per head” of education, as given in the Report for 
1904, was for elementary schools £6. 14s. 2d. and for secondary 
and high schools about £14°7. These figures are, however, 
calculated solely on the basis of numbers of children and 
salaries of teaching staff, and represent— 


For Elementary Schools (26,794 children), £179,925 
For Secondary " ( 1,970 » p)» 29,062 


(28,764 children), £208,987 
Total Education Department expenditure, £338, 371 


Difference, £129,384 


In addition to the above scholars there were 3 orphanages 
(148 children) and 409 evening students, costing between them 
£7,678, leaving a balance of £121,706 not accounted for by 
teachers’ salaries. This means another £4°25 per head all 
round. Add to this the fact that the Education Department's 
financial statement does not include public works charges, 
such as rent, building, light, water, and sanitary charges, 
which would add considerably to the actual cost per head of 
education to the colony—with water, for instance, at 2s. 4d. 
per 1,000 gallons in Pretoria and 6s. per 1,000 gallons in 
Johannesburg. Johannesburg College pays for its present 
housing in Barnato Park about £2,400 a year for rent. The 
cost per head for students at the Normal College, Pretoria, is 
£96. 7s. 9d. " 

To leave the question of finance, what are the conditions 
under which the children are learning ?— Five or six schools in 
Pretoria condemned by the Medical Officer of Health as unfit, 
owing to defects of accommodation, lighting, sanitation, rotten 
floors, leaking roofs, &c. But the Medical Officer of Health 
and municipality are powerless, as they have no authority on 
Government premises. The Government is a law unto itself. 

The condition of the outlying schools has not been reported 
on publicly. As regards furniture and school equipment gener- 
ally, the condition of affairs has greatly improved, to judge by 
the Inspectors’ reports. Physical exercises receive due promin- 
ence. The children's eyesight is not a matter of Departmental 
concern. Generally speaking, the progress all round has been 
considerable, and for this the teachers and inspectors merit 
every praise for their energy and enthusiasm. 

It is, however, a matter for regret that considerable sums of 
money have in some cases been spent on the embelishment of 
town schools, and provision of what may be termed luxunes ; 
while the provincial and farm schools have still been somewhat 
starved, in the provision of necessary and adequate materials 
and buildings. To borrow a metaphor from the present Acting 
Director, the canvas age is mostly passed ; the wood and iron 
age is now predominant, and in the principal schools of im- 
portant towns the stone age has set in. An unlined iron 
building gets hot when the sun temperature reaches 120 or 
130 degs. ; but a head master who considered his school so hot 
as to be unfit for the children to be studying in it, and sent them 
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home, was reproved for doing so without previous sanction of 
the Department. 

High schools have suffered from the desire of the Depart- 
ment tofill them. In this object it has to some extent succeeded, 
but largely by help of children unprepared for and not requiring 
a high-school course: by converting them, in fact, for the time 
into fee-paying elementary schools. This defect, however, time 
and elimination of the unfit are remedying. 

One of the necessary conditions for the fit working of an Edu- 
cation Department is the gradation and certification of the 
teachers. By January, 1904, every teacher was required by the 
Education Ordinance to hold a certificate. By December, 
1903, none had their parchments. Nor have they now (De- 
cember, 1905) ; but they have been awarded, and promised 
shortly. 

In December, 1903, there was a flutter in the Department. 
Previous Grading Commissions had sat and tried to hatch out 
schemes ; but they were addled. But the Education Depart- 
ment must be Ordinance-abiding. How to grant Certificates 
to 919 teachers in a month? Call in the Inspectors and take 
advice. Inspectors called. Happy thought—a simple method. 
Number of years of teaching experience in certain classes of 
schools will do it. If wrong, can be rectified at leisure after 
January 1, 1904. Certificates awarded just in time (Decem- 
ber 31). “ Any complaints shall receive consideration.” 334 
claims for Higher Certificates made—172 granted. 

The First Class Certificate requires six years! service under 
the Government—can a non-Government teacher ever obtain 
one?—an original thesis, and one year’s travel in one or more 
foreign countries for additional study in the subject of the 
thesis, and a report on such travel. Teachers inquire: 
" Whence will the money necessary for such travel be forth- 
coming?" Department replies that a travelling scholarship of 
some sort is postulated by the regulations; but definite 
arrangements are postponed until such time as the first ap- 
plicant for a First Class Certificate appears. A holder of a 
First Class Certificate is “eligible for any post under the 
Education Department." , 

There existed until the middle of 1904 a * Stores " section of 
the Department to manage the issue of stores of all kinds in the 
early stage of rapid development. As time went on and there 
was less mass of material to deal with, it devoted its attention 
to details that had previously been left to the discretion of heads 
of schools and Inspectors, unti! the centralizing system was 
carried to such perfection that it required the actual signature 
of a Departmental chief at £1,000 a year to sanction the pur- 
chase of items worth a few shillings by a high-school principal 
at /800 a year. The principal first obtained an estimate from 
the local tradesman, and sent this in on a triplicate application for 
sanction. Sanction being granted, it was returned to the prin- 
cipal, who forwarded it to the tradesman, who sent the goods 
to the principal and the invoice to the Department, which 
latter forwarded the invoice to the principal for certification of 
correctness, who returned it certified to the Department, which 
then paid the bill—in due course. Naturally, the envelopes 
containing the applications for sanction and those bearing the 
invoice on its many peregrinations contained special type- 
written foolscap documents in official form. Good for salary- 
earning clerks, purveyors of typewriters, and paper makers, but 
hardly economical or business-like, and a most expensive 
method of preventing possible petty frauds by highly paid 
officials. 

To turn to other matters, no reference to Transvaal education 
would be complete without some mention of the “language 
question ” and the “religious question.” These two are closely 
connected, and yet again are separate. Connected, because 
the Dutch wish their children to learn their language mainly in 
order that they may follow and properly understand the services 
of their Church. Separate, because the Dutch have not taken 
advantage of the “right of entry” clause in the Education 
Ordinance, by which ministers of religion of various bodies 
might on request of parents give denominational instruction in 
the schools. The language question is very largely a political 
party question. But there are educational points of view. The 
Dutch say: “Give a reasonable amount of time to Dutch.” 
The Government says : “ Yes, what we think reasonable, but not 
as much as English schools give to French or to German.” 
“Well,” reply the Dutch, “let the young children who cannot 
understand English have some of their early education in 


Dutch.” “No,” reply the Government, “they must learn 
English” and (sotto voce to themselves, “ we have not got enough 
Dutch-speaking teachers to be able to do it”). Enter Lord 
Selborne, however, who says: “ Most reasonable demand ; let 
it be done,” and it is so ordered. Now, in sober earnest, the 
bilingual colonial is a no-lingual, and that is largely the reason 
of the backwardness of the pupils. Your bilingual Franco- 
German Swiss boy is not to be compared with a French or 
German boy for fluency of speech or power of expression. And 
your bilingual, or possibly polylingual, Transvaal boy (for he may 
know scraps of Zulu or Basuto as well as of Dutch and English) 
is not to be compared with an English or Holland boy. Educa- 
tionally a boy is likely to make more mental progress if his early 
education is confined to one language and instruction given him 
through that language. His ideas have a chance of being clear 
in one language instead of in a perpetual muddle in two. 
Duplication of lower standards is a necessary corollary of the 
logical carrying out of Lord Selborne’s concession, with a con- 
sequent increase in the staff of teachers, which may involve 
another “sick leave circular.” But that circular must be 
explained later. In principle the scheme is sound. Lord 
Selborne might have been a schoolmaster, with a professional 
diploma for “ theory,” had he not betrayed his adherence to the 
Berlitz system, a Berlitzian of the “ strictest sect.” 

Lord Selborne’s minute appears at first sight to make a con- 
siderable concession in the language question. In fact, how- 
ever, it will make but little difference. As a knowledge of the 
Code requirements in English is still compulsory for passing 
into a higher standard, the Boer child who comes to school, 
knowing only the Taal, and claims to be taught in Dutch, will 
stop in the standard in which he enters until he has learnt 
English enough to pass him out of it with English children. 
Consequently the child’s rise in the lowest standards is still 
dependent on his acquiring English and his ability to follow 
instruction in English. This being so, and his Dutch language 
lessons being limited to three hours per week, it is inconceivable 
on what grounds the standard of Dutch for the Government's 
Lower Certificate Examination (one year junior to the Cape 
Matriculation Examination) is made the same as that of 
English. No Continental school has yet, with three hours a 
week, brought a foreign language to the same pitch as the 
mother tongue. Nor will a Transvaal school bring High Dutch 
in three hours, or even five hours, a week to the same standard 
as English. . Mr. Sargant's plea that the Dutch continually 
heard by the pupils outside the school will make up for the short 
hours is beside the point. They bear the Taal, or at best 
Afrikaans, and the children of English parents not over much 
of either. Mr. Sargant cannot have read examination papers 
of children taking Dutch. The Education Department seems 
to recognize the difficulty, as it now allows five hours’ Dutch 
language instruction in the high schools, such permission being 
based on what is a questionable interpretation of a section of 
the Ordinance, an interpretation that almost certainly was not 
in the minds of the framers. 

But what do the politico-Dutch party really want? Not 
Dutch so much as control of the schools and appointment of 
teachers ; and that, naturally enough, the Government will not 
give them. The educated colonial Dutchman speaks English 
as a rule perfectly, and in very many Dutch families English is 
the language in the home. General Botha speaks English with 
ease, but at official interviews of deputations to the Government 
he speaks in Dutch through an interpreter. At the Eendracht 
School at Pretoria (which numbers about four hundred children, 
boys and girls, about the same number as the boys' and girls’ Gov- 
ernment high schools and preparatory department) Dutch is byno 
means the subject that receives chief attention. The secretary 
is an Englishman, the head mistress of the girls’ boarding 
house is English, beside other English assistance on the 
staff, and the school prepares for the Cape. examinations, 
which are essentially English examinations. Be it noted, how- 
ever, that this school is an independent one, not run by the same 
body as runs the commonly called * Dutch schools.” The head 
master of this school has said publicly that he prefers speaking 
English to speaking High Dutch, as he can speak it more gram- 
matically, and yet he is a Dutchman. Be it noted further, a 
matter of some interest, that there are many English children in 
this school. 

The denominational instruction. clause of the Education 
Ordinance was originally introduced with the idea of allowing the 
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Dutch ministers and those of other Churches an opportunity of 
entering the Government schools to give religious instruction to 
members of their own Churches. The Dutch Church are not in 
favour of * Church ” schools, and have not availed themselves of 
the Ordinance to make the Government schools centres of their 
own Church teaching. The Churches called in England dis- 
senting are strongly opposed to the scheme, and, like the Jews, 
look after their children’s instruction in their doctrines entirely 
apart from their schools, and the only bodies who have availed 
themselves of the opportunity offered are the English and the 
Roman Catholic Churches. At the time of the recent Commission 
appointed to investigate the question only 696 children out of 
29,000 were making use of the Ordinance's provisions, and the 
finding of the Commission was strongly in favour of deletion of 
the clause. The Government has left the matter over to be 
dealt with by the new Assembly. 

The Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Jewish bodies are not 
likely ever to fall under the Government school system. They 
have had, and still maintain, their own separate schools. What 
is more, they have children of other Churches attending their 
schools, though there are the Government schools at hand. 
We have thus in Pretoria the apparently anomalous condition 
of English children attending the “ Eendracht” school, Gentile 
children attending the Jewish school, Anglican children attend- 
ing the Loretto Convent school, and, at the same time, many 
children of various creeds who are sent to Natal and Cape 
Colony rather than to the local Government schools. In spite 
of these notable facts, the Government has attempted, but so far 
completely failed, to bring all schools under its own sheltering 
wing. It has failed, and will fail, unless it can produce a system 
that gives general satisfaction. This cannot be accomplished 
without an entire. change of policy. The Government has 
done its best to kill the private schools ; underselling them 
by charging ridiculously low fees; compelling them to 
submit to inspection and to send in returns of attendance, 
staff's qualifications, &c., but giving them no Government 
grant; proposing at one time even to require them to send in 
returns of revenue and expenditure. But it has not succeeded. 
What is to be the end of it? Almost inevitably that the 
Transvaal must follow the example of Natal—maintain its own 
Government schools, but at the same time give grants in aid 
to private schools, subject to efficiency tested by Government 
inspection. 

In Natal in 1902 there were 37 Government schools, with an 
average attendance of 6,031 and a cost to Government of about 
£41,000; there were 462 Government-aided schools, with an 
average attendance of 12,418, receiving Government grants of 
£16,241. These Government-aided schools are nearly half of 
them for natives, but there are 57 fixed European schools, as 
against 31 Government European schools, of which two only 
are high schools, one in Durban and one in Maritzburg, both 
for boys. 

Such a system introduced into the Transvaal would be bene- 
ficial to education, as it would enable the private schools which 
exist, and which will continue to exist, to run still more efficiently 
than they do, while the bodies that support them would feel 
they were receiving some share of the money they contribute 
for education in the form of taxes. 


DURHAM SCHOOL. 


NE tale is only good until another tale is told, and there is 

no finality in historical research even for a day. In the 
October number of this journal I gave a sketch of the “ Pedigree 
of Durham School," showing that it had no relation to the 
monastery, but was a public school under the rule of the 
bishops, one of whom amply endowed it in 1414, while an earlier 
endowment “about 1320” had failed. In the fuller history of 
this school, since published in the “Victoria County History 
of Durham,” I wrote: * What is perhaps the earliest mention of 
scholars.in the Almonry, though it much more probably refers 
to scholars in the Public Grammar School, is a deed in the 
Almonry Register, whereby Richard, Bishop of Durham, formerly 
of Salisbury (7.e., Richard of Bury, 1333-1345), arbitrated between 
the convent of Durham and the Master of Trinity Hospital, 


Gateshead, about the manor of Kylow (Killow) ‘ formerly given 
to the Almonry of Durem (Durham) for the maintenance of 
three clerks, scholars of the school of Durham, in the liberal 
arts (ad sustentacionem trium clericorum, scolarium scolarum 
Dunelmensium liberalium arcium) by Mr. Symon, of Farlington, 
but afterwards given by his brother Henry, the heir of Symon, 
to Gateshead, for the maintenance of three poor men and a 
chaplain.’ The Bishop settled the dispute by letting the 
hospital keep the manor, paying 4os. a year to the convent.” 

The document from which this was taken I found in the 
Almoner’s Register at Durham, written in the fourteenth century. 
But, alas! misled by Le Neve’s “Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae," 
and adding thereto a blunder of my own, I misdated the docu- 
ment by a century, making it a hundred yearstoo late. Instead 
of being “about 1320”—a date due to the date assigned to 
Simon of Farlington by Le Neve—and, instead of this Bishop 
Richard being Richard of Bury, the bibliophile (or biblio- 
maniac ; for he is said to have left himself an absolute pauper 
by spending the princely revenues of the bishopric of Durham 
on buying books), who was not ever Bishop of Salisbury, the 
Bishop was Richard Poore, and the date of the document is at 
latest 1230. Moreover, there is in the same Almoner’s Register 
an earlier document than the arbitration I had noted, 
namely the actual gift itself, for the benefit of the school. 
My only excuse for having missed it is that, utilizing the 
only time I had for perusing the Register, I read it in bed 
at midnight. Canon Greenwell, who has done so much for the 
history of Durham—he revolutionized the whole story of its 
foundation, and shows that its so-called foundation charters were 
fourteenth-century forgeries—having leisurely read the book, 
has kindly given me a copy of the grant to the school. As t 
clearly shows that the endowment was for the Public School of 
Durham, in no way monastic, and as it was late in the eleven 
hundreds, or early in the twelve hundreds, instead of the thirteen 
hundreds, your readers may be interested to see it, The 
original is in Latin. 


To all the faithful in Christ to whom the present writing shall come, 


Master Simon of Farlington, Archdeacon of Durham, Greeting in the 
Lord. Know ye that I have given and by this present deed (carta) con- 
firmed to the Almonry ( E/emosinarte) of the house of Saint Cuthbert in 
Durham the manor (viam) of Kylow with its appurtenances, which 
I bought of Walter de Monasteriis and his heirs, in pure and perpetual 
alms for the maintenance of three scholars of the school of Durham 
(rium scolarium descol. Dunelm.) whom the Master shall by way of charity 
elect (dcatim eliget) and send every day with a tally (7a6e7/a) in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin and Saint Cuthbert to the Almoner of Durham, 
and he shall charitably (beatim) provide for them in food and drink, and 
they shall spend the night in the Almonry and the Almoner shall 
provide them with proper beds (£n lectis eis decenter prospictel). 

In witness whereof I have confirmed this deed with my seal, these 
being witnesses: John of the Isle, Walter monk of Durham, Richard 
chaplain of the City, Laurence chaplain, Robert of Ripon, Robert 
Bird, and many others. 


The date of this deed cannot be settled exactly. But, as 
the arbitration award befone quoted says that after the Arch- 
deacon’s death his brother Henry recovered the manor by 
hereditary right in the Court of Durham, and then granted it 
to the Hospital of Holy Trinity at Gateshead, which was under 
the rule of a Procurator—a monk of Durham, who was ap- 
parently ex officio its nominal head, the Abbey being trustee 
for the Hospital—and as process had been brought by the 
Abbey against the Procurator and brethren for its recovery 
before they determined to ask the Bishop to arbitrate, some 
years must be allowed for all these transactions, since law 
moved even more slowly then than now. The bishop who 
arbitrated “ Richard, by the grace of God Bishop of Durham, 
late Bishop of Salisbury (.Sa/rsóurrenszs)" — was not Bishop 
Richard Augerville of Bury, but Richard Poore. He was 
Bishop first of Chichester, then of Salisbury (where he built 
the present cathedral), and was translated May 14, and en- 
throned at Durham September 4, 1228. His very unusual 
description of himself as “late of Salisbury” shows that the 
award was made very soon after his translation, in all prob- 
ability in his first year at Durham. It can hardly be doubted, 
therefore, that the gift for the scholars of Durham School inust 
be placed either towards the end of the twelfth, or, at latest, at 
the very beginning of the thirteenth, century, which brings the 
direct evidence of the existence of the school up to more than a 
century earlier than I previously thoüght. As it is even then 
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spoken of in a matter of fact way as a well known existing 
institution, this greatly strengthens the argument that it existed 
from the days when Durham was not an abbey, but a 
ininster ; not a house of monks, but a college of secular canons. 

There was nothing original in Farlington’s gift. establishing 
exhibitions for scholars in connexion with a hospital or alms- 
house, and it is one which would have peculiarly commended 
itself to Bishop Richard. For he himself had assisted in the 
foundation of a Hospital of St. Nicholas at Harnham Bridge, 
salisbury, by Ela, Countess of Salisbury, in 1220, which still 
exists, part of the establishment of which seems to have been a 
provision for poor scholars, which was afterwards, in 1261, 
developed into a regular college for a warden, two chaplains, 
and twenty scholars, the earliest university college in England, 
three years older than Merton College, Oxford. The scholars 
were afterwards moved, like those of Merton, to Oxford, where the 
College was known as Salisbury Hall. Moreover, Bp. Richard 
was the son of Bp. Richard of Winchester, known to his day as 
Richard of Ilchester, but described on his tomb as Richard 
Toclyve, who had attained his bishopric by his eminence as a 
lawyer in the Court of Exchequer and as a judge on circuit. 
At Winchester this Bishop Richard had wrested from the 
Knights of St. John the Hospital of St. Cross. Evidence 
still preserved at New College, given in a great suit (in 1373) 
between William of Wykeham and the Masters of St. Cross, 
who had been robbing the hospital for their own benefit, shows 
that the original founder, Henry of Blois, brother of King 
Stephen, and Bishop of Winchester, had founded it, in 1130, 
for thirteen resident brethren, impotent from old age or disease, 
and a hundred men, who were to be given daily in the Hundred- 
menhall porridge or pottage made in the Hundredmenpot, 
served out by the Hundredmenladle, with a sufficient quantity 
of bread, herrings, and three gallons of beer. 

Among the hundred men were to be included “ thirteen of the 
poorer scholars sent by the Master of the High School ofthe city 
of Winchester”—the predecessor of Wykeham’s new college 
there. Richard of Toclyve doubled the number of the recipients, 
making two hundred men instead of a hundred—including, no 
doubt, the scholars in proportion. As Richard Poore had him- 
self probably been an official in the Exchequer, then kept at 
Winchester, as his father and his brother (who preceded him in 
the see of Salisbury) had been, he was, no doubt, well acquainted 
with this exhibition endowment, which, as Farlington was a 
Hampshire man from Farlington, near Portsmouth, was perhaps 
directly imitated from it. Bishop Poore secured the continu- 
ance of Farlington's gift by awarding, on the principle that 
equality is equity, that the then Hospital of Gateshead was to 
keep the manor in dispute, but to pay half the net income (then 
valued at £2 a year) to the Almoners of Durham for the three 
" scholars clerks "—* the Warden and Scholars Clerks " is still 
the corporate title of Winchester College—of Durham School. 

ARTHUR F. LEACH. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN SECONDARY 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


T the present time, when religious education is a subject 
that is often in the minds of thinking men, and istroubling 
the brains of practical politicians of the Radical shade, it is, 


perhaps, worth while to consider the question from the point of | 


view of the practical schoolmaster. The following remarks 
apply chiefly to secondary day schools, although much of what 
is here said would be equally true for any other description of 
school known in this country :— 

In the first place, it is an undeniable fact that there is no 
“religious question " in the schools themselves. The question 
ıs a purely political one, invented by Nonconformist politicians 
and political parsons as a very useful weapon with which to 
belabour a weakened Government. Like the Nonconformist 
" conscience," it is a political fact and a moral fiction—of great 
value in the days of stress and storm that precede and accom- 
pany appeals to the unthinking voting public. 

You may teach the children of Buddhists, Mahometans, and 
Confucians in the East, and you will never find a parent who 
troubles his head about anything else except the secular educa- 
tion; of his children during the hours they are in school. In 


this country you will teach Jews, Roman Catholics, and 
Protestants of every denomination in the same school, in the 
same class. With the exception of the Jews—and occasionally, 
but rarely, of the Roman Catholics—you will never bear a 

arent raise the faintest inquiry that can by any stretch of the 
imagination be construed as evincing any practical interest in 
the * religious question.” If your experience as teacher, governor, 
or manager has taken you on active service into either elementary 
schools or secondary schools, in no instance will you ever find 
that the parents of either the rich or the poor are in any way 
concerned with this so-called vital question. You may almost 
be challenged to find a school which has been troubled with a 
* religious question,” except where some local political parson 
or some semi-priestlike layman has raised the question to serve 
his own ends while electioneering. 

But there is a religious question of a different character that 
has often caused thoughtful and religious teachers much 
perturbed reflection, and that is the proper use of the Bible in 
secondary day schools. The Bible seems to be studied in 
schools for several different purposes Theoretically, it is 
supposed to be studied as the one book which contains the 
great truths on which the Christian faith is based —truths which 
are the guide of even those who doubt the supernatural basis 
on which they are erected. The Bible is also studied as a 
text-book of the history and geography of the Jews, of the 
biographies of great prophets, kings, and teachers. More 
rarely it is used as an example of English literature, and its 
beauty as a great literary work is impressed upon the scholar. 

Now, it is safe to say that the parent and the general public 
would, if they thought about the matter at all, assume that the 
Bible is taught in schools on account of its moral and spiritual 
worth. But in actual practice the moral truths—the spiritual 
teaching—of the Bible are lost: they are absolutely non- 
existent, except in a very indirect fashion. The Bible is used 
almost solely as a text-book of history, geography, and bio- 
graphy, and is treated by both boys and master as an ordinary 
school-book. If some of the really religious people only knew 
how the Bible is handled in schools, they would be the very 
first to cry out for the abolition of Scripture teaching or for its 
reform. 

The fault for the present non-moral—one might almost say 
immoral—use of the Bible, lies with the ancient Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, who, by means of their Local Examina- 
tions, control in a very large measure the teaching of the 
schools. Now each boy who takes the University Local 
Examinations must take Scripture unless his father signs a 
declaration to the effect that he has conscientious objections to 
his son learning Scripture. (In the last eight years the writer 
has known one parent who made use of the privilege ; he did 
so that his son might devote more time to Latin and so qualify 
for entrance to one of the learned professions.) Practically 
then, every boy takes Scripture, and he takes it on lines laid 
down for him by the University examiners. 

We should probably all agree that an examination in “morals” 
for boys under sixteen could result in nothing but a race of 
hypocrites or sanctimonious prigs. Perhaps the Universities 
realize this also, and hence away go all the questions that 
concern life and conduct and in come all kinds of questions 
about people, places, and antiquities. It would perhaps not 
matter so very much if the questions set dealt with simple stories 
and broad outlines, but they do not. They are of a type that 
demands not a broad knowledge of important events, but an 
acquaintance with details difficult to acquire and useless when 
obtained. By way of illustration take the following questions 
set at the Local Examinations on the “ Acts of the Apostles " :— 

I. Explain: Captain of the temple, proselyte, Grecian Jew, syn- 
agogue of the Libertines, pro-consul, deputy, colony, sergeants, Areopagite, 
certain of the chief of Asta. 

2. What do you know of: Theudas, Ananias of Damascus, Agabus, 
Eutychus, the Syrtes, Aquila, Assos, Amphipolis, Antipatris ? 


Let some devout man explain what is the moral value of “the 
Syrtes." Perhaps some constant church-goer would try his 
hand at answering the above and also the following questions :— 


3. Give four instances in which the historical accuracy of the Acts 
is remarkably confirmed by external testimony. 

4. On what occasions does the author of the Acts use the pro- 
noun ‘ we." 

5. Draw a map of Asia Minor, marking and naming on it important 
seaside places. 
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What is the result? It takes so long to get up all the details 
about Agabus and Amphipolis that there is no time left to 
impress the really great and useful lessons which the Bible con- 
tains for all men, even unbelievers. The splendid heroism of 
some of its characters, the unparalleled beauty of its language, 
the overwhelming force of its appeal to all that is best in man, 
its denunciation of all forms of sin, whether in deed or thought, 
are swamped under the direction of the ancient Universities by a 
mass of irrelevant, unimportant, and uninteresting detail. But 
this is, after all, a negative result. 
of an even worse character. 

I do not think I shall be over-stating the case if I say that 
many boys dislike the Bible, and regard it as a source oftrouble 
and annoyance like other text-books. I have heard many a boy 
say: "I hate Scripture. If only one boy in a hundred is 
caused by our present methods to regard this unrivalled book 
as a mere school-book, is it not worth while to ask ourselves 
whether we should not pause and reconsider our methods? 
Personally I am in favour of doing away with all dogmatic 
religious teaching in day schools. The proper place for such 
teaching is the home, the church, and the Sunday school. The 
proper person to give lessons on morals and character is the 
parent or the priest. 

Moral instruction is, however, indirectly a feature in the right 
teaching of history and literature, and, given in connexion with 
these two subjects, savours less of * preaching," which is greatly 
resented by boys unless very skilfully performed. .The general 
tone of the school, its discipline, its esprit de corps, its insist- 
ence on habits of punctuality, thoughtfulness, and honourable 
dealing between boy and boy, and between boy and master, are 
worth a host of lessons on the position of Joppa, and the rela- 
tion of Herod the Tetrarch to Herod the King. There should 
be no more definite religious teaching than is included in the 
following :—Let a short lesson be read from the Bible, let a 
suitable hymn be sung, let a suitable prayer be said at the 
opening of the morning school; let this be done reverently 
and without comment. The effect, both present and future, is 
by no means so inconsiderable as the professional teacher of 
religion may suppose. 

But, if religious teaching is to be kept as part of the school 
curriculum for examination purposes, could not the Univers- 
ities ask for the parables, and the meaning and the applica- 
tion of the same, or for the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount ; and could they not once and for ever drop their soul- 
deadening, disgust-inspiring inquisitiveness as to “ Libertine 
Synagogues ” and “ certain of the chief of Asia?” 

ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc. 


NOTES ON NOTES. 


A VOICE of high authority has lately been raised against 

the use in schools of annotated editions of the classics. 
The notes, we understand, are not good for boys; yet it is 
graciously conceded that they may be serviceable to imperfect 
scholars, some of whom are to be found teaching even in public 
schools. We have seen nothing but an abridged report of 
what was said, and it were unjust to challenge an epitome. 
Not, then, with any purpose of controversy, but simply because 
the question has been newly mooted, we offer a few pedagogic 
and other thoughts upon it. 

The objections to notes are, for the main part, obvious. 
They divert attention from the subject-matter ; they diminish 
for the learner the calls on his thinking powers ; a boy, especi- 
ally a young boy, does but glance at them for some scrap of 
translation ; and, above all, they prevent a habit of self-reliance 
from being formed. 

Yet we venture to think that these objections, not weightless, 
have no decisive weight. Thus, if the third be brought into con- 
nexion with the first, it would appear that, the more cursory the 
inspection of the note, the less is the mind drawn by it from the 
subject-matter. As to the second, if some notes stifle thought, 
others stimulate it. With regard to the fourth, that notes cripple 
independence, it is the strongest article of impeachment. Yet 
the evil is counteracted when much unprepared translation is 
called for. 

The arguments against annotations being not conclusive, we 


There are positive results. 


may plead more hopefully the case in their favour. And first 
we see a justification for them in exceptional circumstances. 
May not a boy inferior to his class in one subject be saved by 
the support of them in his weakness? And a whole form may 
be backward. A teacher must sometimes read an author with 
boys insufficiently equipped for the task. An examination may 
bind him ; or he may shrink from asking leave to try something 
easier for fear of casting reflections on others or discredit on 
himself. Surely in such a case notes are lawful auxiliaries to 
employ as a reinforcement of oral teaching. , 

We go turther and consider, not backward boys, but boys in 
general. At times a text presents difficulties hardly to be over- 
come with a lexicon. There are choruses in /Eschylus, and 
indeed in Euripides, which even a clever boy could not fathom 
without assistance. [n Aristophanes the interpretation is some- 
times a mere tradition from a scholiast. Nay, straightforward 

assages often'have in them an allusion (os columnatum, &c., 
in the * Miles," for example) to elucidate which lies beyond the 
scope of a common dictionary. Moreover, there are parallels 
to be indicated—that inspiring teacher, Kennedy, in his com- 
mentary on Virgil, collected them under a special heading ; 
and Arrian is read to small profit if we do not ask whence his 
phrases are borrowed. In short, there is plenty of business for 
notes to do. We suggest that they may effect it for boys in 
general with gain, not with detriment, to scholarship. 

We are open to the retort that the teacher can do all these 
things himself ; he can help the stragglers on, make the way 
fairly smooth for all, expound allusions beforehand, dictate the 

arallels, and so forth. That is true. But the object of notes 
Is to save the teacher's time—to do some of the rougher work 
for him, and so leave him free for the discussion of finer points 
of grammar and language. Notes, if we may hazard a 
definition, are condensed “pupil room” adapted to the in- 
telligence of the average boy. 

Those who use them may chance sometimes to get know- 
ledge that would otherwise be inaccessible. But on that we 
will not dwell, since such knowledge may well be of the con- 
demned and distracting kind. Nor will we urge that, while 
modern pedagogues are recommending us to swallow the 
camel of a complete translation, it is idle to strain at a few 
gnats of version and comment. Modern pedagogues are not 
unanimous on the matter. 

Having said so much about the serviceability of notes to 
boys, we touch briefly on the value of them for teachers. We 
have already said that we are not writing to any particular 
address. Yet we would fain hope that eye or memory has 
deceived us about those “imperfect scholars.” All scholars are 
imperfect, and the more scholarly tn proportion as they are con- 
scious of their imperfections. Scholarship we have always 
conceived as a habit of mind resulting in great accuracy within 
certain limits, and in a perpetual desire to extend them. 
It would seem probable that head masters engaye—may our 
coarseness be forgiven us !—the best scholars they can get for 
their money. It would be impertinent to inquire why more 
money cannot be offered. But, be your teacher more or less far 
from perfection of scholarship, he may learn from notes. How 
without them is he to obtain the latest fruits of special studies ? 
Is he to talk, for an instance, if not a very modern instance, of 
Kelts and Teutons without having heard of the Miltenberg 
stone? Itis, of course, better that he should go to learned 
treatises than trust to snippets from them. But seldom has 
he time or opportunity for any great width of reading. And it 
grows more and more desirable that he should apply himself 
chiefly to realizing and bringing home to his pupils the rare 
and abiding worth of the classics as /zferafure. 

Let us approach our subject from another side and in a 
lighter vein. At this moment of national storm and stress it 
may be not improper to set forth the economic consequences 
that would ensue if an important branch of industry were sup- 
pressed. Small need to state that it is native labour that would 
suffer, and that England would become more than ever the 
* dumping ground" of plain texts made abroad. Even your 
foreigner, be it remembered, can construct texts ; nor as yet 
have protective duties been levelled at emendations. And the 
classes that would be affected by the abolition of the note- 
making trade are among the most deserving in the community. 
We trouble ourselves not about publishers. Having human 
curiosity on the one hand of them and human vanity on the 
other, they are not likely to be starved by anything except a 
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revolution of human nature. But, since the clergy get the 
prizes of education, the lay assistant master has hitherto been 
wont to eke ott his scanty and uncertain income by preparing 
food-balls for young beaks. It were hard usage if now an im- 
perial wkase should condemn the mouths of his own young to go 
short. What, moreover, would be the fate, if notes were gone, 
of our classical reviewers? Nothing would be left them to 
cnticize except just those parts of the books which, as it is ma- 
liciously hinted, they are unable to read. Printers, too, would 
lose some of their work, and much prized opportunities of mak- 
ing misprints. 

Lastly, the change projected would cause a grave diminution 
of what we may call our zesthetic pleasures. There is more to 
be got out of a note than the innocent might suppose. Let us, 
that we may give a finger-post to our meaning, tell of a trivial 
thing that pleased us. A professor commenting on the words 
se vallis induebant, "they pitted themselves on stakes," “ im- 
paled themselves," observed that the expression reminded him 
of the vulgar phrase “to get round a square meal.” Perhaps 
the learned commentator was confounding “stakes” with 
“steaks.” But head masters, more than others, would have a 
poignant sense of privation should the rule “ No notes” go 
forth ; it would be verily a self-denying ordinance. For, if lay 
assistant masters are the principal toilers in this humble field, 
head masters themselves occasionally take a turn in it. Now it is 
the joy of every true head master to catch another head master 
tnpping ; just as it is the legitimate ambition of a coroner to 
hold an inquest on a brother practitioner. There have been 
notes written by the heads of schools which must have 
yielded intense satisfaction even to the most Christian and 
clerical of their confrères. Not the supreme delight of a false 
quantity is always withheld. 

So much have we to say in defence of annotated editions of 
the classics for boys. Whether our pleas be held valid or not 
is of no great moment. The spirit of idleness innate in man 
will undoubtedly assure victory to the labour-saving appliances. 
Our only wish is that the labour saved in one direction may be 
utilized in another. We hold no brief for indolence. 

9. 


VILLAGE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


By P. SHAW JEFFREY. 


HE problem of continuation schools in rural districts is one 
of considerable difficulty. To begin with, it must be 
conceded that there is no spontaneous call for evening classes 
in villages. The initial thirst for knowledge has to be artificially 
induced : indeed, cases are not unknown in which it has been 
found necessary to offer a bonus to students in order to pro- 
cure a class at all—this bonus taking the form of a supper at 
the parsonage or of “free food" in some form or another. 
Where, however, a successful class exists experience seems to 
show that the young men of the village welcome the distraction 
for winter evenings and will often attend for several consecutive 
seasons, without undue pressure. 
_ On the whole, then, one may fairly say that, given an interest- 
ing teacher and an energetic body of managers behind him, it 
1$ not impossible to form successful classes even in remote 
country villages, and one is tempted to ask why such classes 
are not more usual and not more successful than at present. 

The reason is, I think, twofold. In the first place, the classes 
are too long. It is too much to expect youths who have spent 
all day in the open air at the plough tail or in the rick-yard to 
sit for two mortal hours on a hard bench in an imperfectly 
ventilated room. One has only to visit a village night school 
towards the end of the proceedings to see how best intentions 
fail before the all-pervading drowsiness. Two periods each of 
three-quarters of an hour's duration should, I think, be the 
limit : more than this becomes a weariness to the flesh. 

But there is a much more serious obstacle to the success of 
the village continuation class than the foregoing, and that is the 
supineness of the village schoolmaster himself. In not a 
few cases the schoolmaster is the village factotum: he is 
probably clerk to various boards; in some cases he is also 

rate collector of the district; and in any case he has 


more remunerative than “teaching school” in the evenings. 
For this reason, instead of becoming an enthusiast for the 
betterment of his former pupils, he views with reluctance any 
further encroachment on his evening leisure, and is inclined 
to throw cold water on any schemes for continuation work, or 
at least to keep these within limits as narrow as possible. 

The remedy lies in the hands of school managers to a certain 
extent. If they were to let it be known that in appointing a 
head teacher preference would be given, ceteris paribus, toa 
man interested in continuation work, they would in time evolve 
a race of head teachers willing to second the efforts of County 
Councils and Advisory Committees in making evening continu- 
ation classes in country districts a success. In order, however, 
to strengthen the hands of provincial Education Authorities, it 
would be advisable to demand from headquarters a reconstitu- . 
tion of the Code as far as it relates to the village schoolmaster 
and his acceptance of the various small offices alluded to above. 

The head master of a secondary school is very straitly limited 
by his scheme or his board of governors or both as to what he 
may or may not accept as regards external work, and it is both 
necessary and desirable that some similar limitation should be 
imposed on the head master of a primary school. I do not 
suggest that he should be made thereby to suffer in his pocket, 
but that he should be paid sufficiently to allow of his disregard- 
ing all external work, and that he should be required to take in 
hand evening continuation classes, as part of his regular routine, 
and should attend in his school at fixed times, whether pupils 
were forthcoming or not. 

I do not myself regard continuation classes in villages as a 
luxury for the village youth to be taken or left as the humour 
seizes him, and as he takes his beer or tobacco. Boys who 
leave the village school at the age of thirteen to scare the 
farmers! rooks forget practically all they have ever learnt within 
two years, and, if the national scheme of education as far as it 
relates to country districts is ever to be anything better than a 
hollow sham, it must be completed and supported by attendance 
at continuation classes. If such attendance cannot be made 
compulsory in England by law,it rests with us to make it 
almost equally so by the force of public opinion, and this could 
be done by any energetic body of school managers with an 
enthusiastic head master in their pay. 

Teaching in a village school is discouraging work at the best 
of times, but the sense of discouragement to the head master 
would be greatly lessened if he had some good hope of carrying 
on the education of his more promising pupils over a term of 
years in continuation classes. It would also, I imagine, elimin- 
ate from village school time tables “ exotic ” subjects as distinct 
from * educational ” by relegating the “exotics” to the evening 
time table if they should be required atall. This would cheer 
the much abused Inspector and benefit the community at large. 

The apalling lack of education in our villages is never more 
evident than at election times, and now that we are setting our 
house in order I suggest respectfully but forcibly some legislation 
on behalf of the potentially intelligent villager and his masters. 
As a beginning I would recommend that there should be a 
formal inquiry throughout the country as to the subsidiary 
offices held by each village schoolmaster and the amount of the 
emoluments he earns by means other than his teaching. 

From the data supplied Committees would haveanopportunity 
of judging (1) how much of the teachers' energy is applied to 
matters other than teaching ; (2) how much it would cost the 
country to buy that energy and turn it into its proper channel. 

If, finally, some millionaire philanthropist of the excellent 
transatlantic type would “ Carnegise" country villages by pro- 
viding a village hall and gymnasium contiguous to the continua- 
tion school, with, perhaps, a “ Robertsian " rifle range attached, 
the village youth would turn naturally to the school for his 
amusements in the evening, and it would be easy to make his 
admission to the recreation room dependent on his regular 
attendance at educational classes. 

The question of compensation to the village publican would 
be a matter for future legislation. 


THE Working Gentlewomen’s Journal is a new monthly which made 
its first appearance on March 7. The leader, by Miss J. Merivale, 
discusses fully and temperately ** Primary-school Teaching as a Career 
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Art and Drawing. 

Manual Training Drawing (Woodwork) : Its Principles and Applica- 
tion. With Solutions to Examination Questions, 1802-1905. 
50 plates and 140 figures. By F. Sturch. Methuen & Co., 
Ss. net. 

Catalogue of Modern Etchings and Aquatints in the National Art 
Library. Issued by the Board of Education. Wyman & Sons, 
2s. 6d. 

The ** A.L. " Bold Outline Drawing Copies in Portfolio. 10s. 6d. net. 

The ** A.L.” Nature Drawing Cards. In two packets, 10! in. by 
735 in., each containing 24 cards of bold and simple outlines of 
Animals, Birds, &c. 2s. 3d. each. Æ. J. Arnold. 

A Selection from the Discourses delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Edited by J. J. 
Findlay. Alackte & Son, 2s. net. 

The Simplex Brush Drawing Copy Book. In two parts, each 3d. net. 
W. & A. K. Johnston. 

W. & A. K. Johnston's Simplex Drawing Books (Birds). Plain, 3d. 
net; coloured, 6d. net. 

The English Water Colour Painters. By A. J. Finberg. Du kworth 
F Cv., 2s. net. 


Biography. 

Letters from Samoa, 1891-1895. By Mrs. M. J. Stevenson. Edited 
and arranged by Marie Clothilde Balfour. With 12 Illustrations. 
Methuen & Co., 6s. net. 

The Life of Sir Walter Scott. By G. Le Grys Norgate. With 53 
Illustrations by Jenny Wylie. Methuen & Co., 75. Od. net. 

Henry Sidgwick : a Memoir by A. S. and E. M. S. Macmillan & 
Co., 12s. 6d. net. 

Classics. 

Sonnenschein's New Classical Library. Edited by Dr. Emil Reich. 
Vol. II., Plutarch's Lives of Alexander, Pericles, Caius Cæsar, and 
/Emilius Paulus. Translated by W. R. Frazer. 3s. 6d. nei. 

Blackies Latin Texts. Edited by W. H. D. House, Latt.D. 
(1! Livy VI. Edited by E. S. Thompson, M.A. 4d. net. 
(2) Ilias Latina. Edited by W. H. S. Jones, M.A. 6d. net. 
(3) Casar's Gallic War V. Edited by Dr. Rouse. 6d. net. 
(4) Cæsars Gallic War VI. Edited by Dr. Rouse. 6d. net. 
(5) Virgil: .Eneid I. Edited by S. E. Winbolt, M.A. 6d. net. 

The Philoctetes of Sophocles. With a Commentary abridged from the 
larger edition of Sir Richard Jeb», Litt. D. By E. S. Shuckburgh, 
Lit. D. | Camóridye Press, 4s. 

A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By E. A. Gardner, M.A. Mac- 
millan & Co., 108. 

The Medea and Hippolytus of Euripides. With Introduction, Trans- 
lations, and Notes by Sydney Waterlow, M.A. 7. M. Dent & Co., 
2s. Od. net. 

The Medea of Euripides. Edited by Harold Williamson, M A. 
Biackie e Son, 2s. 

Virgil : Aeneid II. Edited by S. E. Winbolt, M.A. 6d. net. Virgil: 
Aeneid III. Edited by S. E. Winbolt, M.A. 6d. net. Virgil : 
Aeneid IV. Edited by S E. Winbolt, M.A. 6d. net. 

Criticism. 

Nature Knowledge in Modern Poetry : Chapters on Tennyson, Words- 
worth, Matthew Arnold, and Lowell as exponents of Nature Study. 
By A. Mackie, M.A. Longmans & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

The Study of a Novel. By S. L. Whitcomb, M.A. D. C. Heath & 
Co., 5s. [A very thorough analytic study of the novel in all its 
forms. ] 

Divinity. 

A Primer of Religion. Based on the Catechism of the Church of 
England. By W. J. Oldfield, M.A. Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d. 
Development and Divine Purpose. By Vernon F. Storr, M.A, 

Methuen c Co., Ss. net. 

To-day: Theughts on Life for Every Day. By J. C. Wright. 
Methuen & Co., Is. 6d. net. 

Prayers for School Boys and School Girls. By the Rev. William 
Watson, M.A. Oliphant, Anderson, S& Ferrier, 2s. net. 

Religion in Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, Litt.D. Methuen & Co., 
3s. 6d. net. | 

Selections from the Septuagint, according to the Text of Swete. 
F, C. Conybeare, M.A., and St. George Stock, M.A. Ginn & 
Co., 7s. 6d. , 

* Religions Ancient and Modern” Series, Each ts. net. Religions 
of Ancient China, Dr. H. A. Giles; Animism, Edward Clodd ; 
Pantheism, J. A. Picton; Religion of Ancient Greece, Dr. Jane 
Harrison. Archibald Constable & Co. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke. Edited by W. Williamson, B.A. 
With three maps. Methuen & Co., 2s. 

Nelson’s Bible Pictures for Class Teaching. A set of 6 pictures 
mounted on stout cards for hanging. Size 25i by 33 inches. 15s. 

Small Lessons on Great Truths: a Book for Children. A. K. Parkes. 
Methuen & Co., 1s. 6d. 


English. 

Helps to the Study of Milton's Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. By 
Alfred L. Cann, B. A. Aalph, Holland, & Co., 2s. 

Helps to the Study of Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
By C. W. Crook, B.A., B.Sc. Ralph, Holland, & Co., Is. gd 

Beaumont and Fletcher. Vol. II. The Text edited by Arnold Glover, 
M.A., and A. R. Waller, M.A. Cambriage University Press, 
4s. 6d. net. 

Brief Literary Criticisms. By the late Richard Holt Hutton. Selected 
from the Spectator, and edited by his Niece, Elizabeth M, Roscoe. 
Macmillan & Co., 48. net. 

The Picture Shakespeare: A Midsummer Night's Dream. Blackie & 
Son, Is. 

Précis Writing. (Second Series.) Compiled and edited by H. Latter, 
M.A. Blackie & Son, 3s. 6d. 

Geography. 

The Imperial Reader: a Descriptive Account of the Territories form- 
ing the British Empire. Edited by the Hon. W. P. Reeves, High 
Commissioner for New Zealand and E. E. Speight, B. A., F.R.G.S. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. od. net. 


Gymnastics. 

The Vaulting Horse and how to use it. Compiled and arranged by 
G. M. Campbell, F.R.G.S. 350 Exercises and 47 Illustrations 
from Photographs. Gale & Folden, Is. 

History. 

City Government for Young People. By C. D. Willard. Macmillan 
& Co., 2s. net. 

The Making of Modern Egypt. By Sir Auckland Colvin. With 
Portraits and Maps. Seeley & Co., 18s. net. [An account drawn 
mainly from official documents of English administration from 1882 
up to the present date. ] 

Mathematics. 

Geometrical Conics. Dr. F. S. Macaulay. (Second Edition.) Cam- 
bridge Press. 

Advanced Algebra. Dr. H. E. Hawkes. Ginn & Co. 6s. 6d. 

Chambers's ** Thorough’? Arithmetics. Teachers Book, No. V. 
IW. & R. Chambers, vod. net. 

A New Junior Arithmetic. By H. Bompas Smith, M.A Methuen © 
Co., 2s. 6d. 

A New Arithmetic: Theoretical and Practical. By G. A. Christian, 
B.A., and G. Collar, B.A., B.Sc. Twelfth Edition. Meiklejohn 
& Holden, 4s. 6d. 


AMiscelaneous. 

Voice Production and the Phonetics of Declamation. By J. Newlands. 
Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier, 2s. 6d, net. 

The Philosophy of Voice. By Charles Lunn. Tenth Edition, Baillire, 
Tindall, & ox, 6s. net. 

Toward the Heights : an Appeal to Young Men. By Charles Wagner. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1s. nct. 

Where to live round London (Southern Side). With a Chapter upon 
the Geology and Subsoils. By W. H. Shrubsole, F.G.S. Edited 
by Prescott Row. Fifth Edition. — Ze Homeland Association, 
Is. net. 

Cassell's New Dictionary of Cookery. With numerous Illustrations 
and Eight Plates in Colours. Containing about Ten Thousand 
Recipes. Cheap Edition. Cassell & Co., 7s. 6d. 

A Dream of Realms beyond us. By Adair Welcker. Ninth separate 
American Edition. Puddished by the Author at 214 Pine Street, 
San Francisco. [** The price of this book is 40 shillings, or 10 dols., 
if bought from the author; but all people are at liberty to make 
MS. or typewritten copies and sell them for what they will. — 
Extract from Title Page. ] i 

School and Sport: a Record of Work and Leisure. Tom Collins. 
Elliot Stock, 6s. net. 

The Iron Trade of Great Britain. J. S. Jeans. With twelve Illustra- 
tions. Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d; net. 

The Art and Craft of the Author. Practical Hints on Literary Work. 
C. E. Heisch. — E//rot Stock, 2s. 6d. net. ae 

Unconscious Therapeutics; or, The Personality of the Physician 
(Second Edition). Dr. A. T. Schofield. J. & A. Churchill, §s. net. 

Greatness in Literature. W. P. Trent. George G. Harrap & Co., $S 

Industrial Efficiency : A Comparative Study of Industrial Life in Eng- 
land, Germany, and America. Arthur Shadwell, M. A., M.D. In 
two vols. Longmans, 26s. net. [A most opportune work of 
reference at the present moment, full of varied information and 
statistics. The second volume has chapters on elementary an 
technical education.] 

Spiritualism. ŒE. T. Bennett. With Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
T. C. &» E. C. Jack, 1s. 

Modern Languages. ; 

Italian Self-taught. With Phonetic Pronunciation. By C. A. oa 
F.R.G.S. "Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged by G. Dalla 
Vecchia. Æ. Marlborough & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Bourse eames Francaise. By J. G. Anderson, B.A. Methuen 
c Co., 2s. 
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Readings on the Inferno of Dante. Based upon the Commentary of 
Benvenuto da Imola and other Authorities. Text and literal 
Translation by the Hon. W. W. Vernon, with an Introduction by 
Edward Moore, D.D. Second Edition, entirely re-written. 2 vols. 
Methuen & Co., 15s. net. 

First Steps in Colloquial French. By A. Thouaille, M. és A. With 
6 Illustrations. Blackie & Son, 2s. 

French Auxiliary and Regular Verbs. Arranged for Junior Forms by 
A. Bourdass. Blackie & Son, 6d. 

Bells First French Reader. By R. P. Atherton, M.A., assisted by 
F. Gal-Ladeveze. With Illustrations by French Artists. George 
Bell & Sons, 1s. 

Blackie’s Little French Classics. (1) L’Abbé de L’Epée. Edited by 

W. G. Hartog, B.A. 8d. (2) Poésies Choisies. Edited by 

A. Mayenobe, B.A., B.Sc. 4d. (3) Histoire des Quatre Fils 

Aymon. Retold by S. Barlet and A. Canivet. 6d. (4) Les 

Aventures de Tom Pouce. Edited by H. H. Horton, B.A. 4d. 


Natural History. 
Philips’ Nature Calendar, 1906. 6d. net. 
Nature's Story of the Year. | By C. A. Witchell. 7. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 
The Frog: An Introduction to Anatomy, Histology, and Embryology. 
Ninth Edition. By Dr. A. M. Marshall, F.R.S. Edited by 
F. W. Gamble, D.Sc. David Nutt, 5s. 
Darwinism and the Problems of Life: a Study of Familiar Animal 
Life. By Conrad Guenther, Ph.D. Translated from the Third 
Edition by Joseph McCabe. 4. Owen & Co., 12s. 6d. 
British Woodlice: a Monograph of the Terrestrial Isopod 
Crustacea occurring in the British Islands. By W. M. Webb, 
F.L.S., and Charles Sillem. Duckworth & Co., 6s. net. 


Novels. l 

“They.” By Rudyard Kipling. With Illustrations by F. H. Towns- 
end. Afacmilian & Co., 6s. 

From Paleolith to Motor Car ; or, Heacham Tales. By Harry Loweri- 
son. A. /. Whiten, 3s. 6d. net. [A series of short historical 
novelettes.] 

The Inseparables: an Oxford Novel of To-day. By 
James Baker. Chapman & Hall. 

The Mayor of Troy. By“ Q.” Methuen & Co., 6s. 

Durham's Farm. By C. C. Yeldham. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

Loaves and Fishes. By Bernard Capes. Methuen & Co., 6s. 


Pedagogy. 

The Neglect of the Study of the English Language in the Training of 
Teachers. Criticisms and Suggestions by H. C. Wyld, B.Litt. 
Liverpool University Press, 6d. 

Primitive Christian Education. By Geraldine Hodgson, B.A. 7. & 
T. Clark (Edinburgh), 4s. 6d. net. 

Aristotle’s Theory of Conduct. By T. Marshall, M.A. T. Fisher 
Unwin, 21s. net. 


The 


Second Edition. 


Philosophy. 
Sociological Papers, Vol. IL. By Francis Galton, P. Geddes, 
M. E. Sadler, E. Westermarck, H. Hotlding, J. H. Bridges, and 
J. S. Stuart-Glennie. A/acmillan & Co., 10s. 6d. 
The Revelation of the Trinity. By S. B. G. McKinney, M.A., 
L.R.C.P. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier, 3s. 6d. 


Readers. 

Black Beauty: the Ups and Downs of a Horse’s Life, told by Himself. 
By A. Sewell. Edited for School use as a Supplementary Reader. 
Jarrold & Sons, Is. 6d. 

Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. A Second Selection, edited by J. H. 
Flather, M.A. Cambridge Press, ts. 6d. 

Poetic Gems: a Selection of good Poetry for Young Readers. 
Parts. Part I., 2d.; Parts II., IH., and IV., 3d. 

W. & R. Chambers. 

Tales from the Norse: a Selection from the Translation of G. W. 
Dasent, D.C.L. With Illustrations. Blackie & Son, ts. 

Blackie’s English School Texts. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
The Age of the Antonines; Macaulay's Third Chapter ; Burke's 
Speeches on America; More's Utopia; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress (2 vols.). Od. each. 

Reprints. 

Blackie’s Red Letter Library. The Psalter in English Verse. By 
John Keble. With an Introduction by His Grace the Archbishop 
of Armagh. Leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Red Leather Shakespeare. Edited by E. K. Chambers. Poems, 
Vols. I. and II. Each in leather. Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. net. 

Blackie’s Red Letter Library. Poems by Christina Rossetti. With an 
Introduction by Alice Meynell. 

Science. 

A Three Years’ Course of Practical Chemistry. By G. H. Martin, 
M.A., and E. Jones, M.A. With an Introduction by Prof. 
Cohen. Third Year's Course, 2s. Azvinetons. 

The Gases of the Atmosphere: the History of their Discovery. By 
Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S. Third Edition, with 
Portraits. Macmillan & Co., 6s. net. 


In four 
each. 
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Ganot’s Physics. Seventeenth Edition. Edited by A. W. Reinold, 
M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated by 9 coloured plates and maps and 
1,048 woodcuts. Longmans & Co., 15s. [The chapter on the 
steam-engine has been rewritten by Lieut. Roberts, R.N., and the 
articles on photography by W. A. Haddon. ]} 

Chemistry Lecture Notes. By G. E. Welch, B.Sc. 
Is. 6d. 

Practical Exercises in Chemistry. 
Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 
Practical Physics. By W. R. Bower, A. R.C.S., and J. Satterly, B.Sc., 

A.R.C.S. W. B. Clive, 4s. 6d. 

Elements of Quantitative Analysis. G. H. Bailey. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 
[The Preface gives the keynote of this truly educative treatise :— 
** The study of quantitative analysis is too often restricted to the 
performance of a series of experiments the precise significance 
of which is of little concern to the student."] 

Examples in Physics. C. E. Jackson, B. A.  Me/Auen & Co., 2s. 6d. 
[Covers the average physics course in secondary schools. Answers 
are given to the elementary examples, but not to the advanced 
problems.] 

Practical Object Lessons from the Plant World. H. J. Barnell. 
Illustrated. Sir /saac Pitman & Sons, 3s. [A useful book for 
teachers, supplying notes of lessons and blackboard diagrams. ] 

The School Magnetism and Electricity. Dr. R. H. Jude. (University 
Tutorial Series.) W. B. Clive, 3s. 6d. 


Blackie & Son, 
By G. C. Donington, M.A. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES, 


FRANCE. | 


One ofthe most extraordinary features of the progress of education 
Lib under the Republic has been the development of 
TArt libraries for the le. Education, it st al 
for the People. peop e. .ducation, It mus always 
be remembered, is in modern theory something that 
aims at promoting the general welfare and happiness, not at the creation 
of an exclusive learned caste. To be prosperous and happy a com- 
munity must be governed by a sound and enlightened public opinion, 
the existence of which can only be assured by schools that teach how 
to think and libraries that supply the material of thought. The French 
show an increasing consciousness of the necessity of having libraries to 
supplement schools. In (874 France possessed 771 popular libraries. 
The latest figures available (published December 13, 1902) inform us 
that there are 2,991 popular librari s that have accepted State control, 
in addition to a large number which remain outside it. State control 
goes invariably with State support. State support takes the form of 
grants of books, purchased by the Ministry of Public Instruction upon 
the recommendation of a special committee. Control is exercised by 
means of inspection, whilst annual reports of the condition and growth 
of every assisted library must be made to the Minister. A nation that 
quadruples its libraries in less than thirty years bears valiant witness to 
its faith in the mission of the book. 


The Marseille section of the Ligue de l'Enseignement is circulating 
for signature a petition pleading for the equality ot 
children in the matter of instruction. The Re- 
publican principle of fraternity, it is urged, cannot 
be realized if by the side of free, secular, and obligatory primary educa- 
tion there is maintained a system of secondary and higher education 
accessible only to the richer classes. Accordingly, the petitioners 
demand free secondary education as a natural corollary to free primary. 
The idea is not new in France, where it is revived from time to time in 
spite of the practical difficulties in the way of its realization, M. Massé, 
reporting on the budget for this year, also advocates ‘‘le lycée gratuit” ; 
but his plan is quite feasible. He proposes only to increase the number, 
at present small, of non-paying pupils in the secondary schools. Perhaps 
the notion of free secondary education in France is not so fantastic as it 
seems. For ourselves the best system would appear to be a process of 
continual selection, the finer intellects being taken for higher training, 
and assisted to it by means of endowments or at the public charge. 


Pree Second 
Education. 


BELGIUM. 


There are signs visible that Belgium will presently be ranked with 
the States in which compulsory education is in 


s deos force. The Government shows no great disposition 
Education. to collect statistics that would reveal the state of 


education in the country ; but the examinations of 
the recruits conducted by the military authorities exhibit it with cruel 
frankness. The figures of the staff show that in the large towns— 
Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Liege—from 20 to 25 per cent. of those 
who present themselves for military service are illiterate ; the per- 
centage of illiterates in the smaller towns rising to 35. Town com- 
munities have their schools, and spend money to support them ; but 
many parents deliberately withhold their children from instruction. 
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On the other hand, in some parts of East and West Flanders there is a 
lack of schools, and in these provinces the number of illiterate recruits 
sometimes forms 60 per cent. of the whole. Under the circumstances 
it is welcome news that the recently established Ligue de l'Enseigne- 
ment is urgent for the introduction of compulsory education. The 
clerical party, too, since Church schools are protected by the con- 
stitution of the State, is prepared to accept a reform that otherwise 
might endanger them. 


GERMANY. 


A Professor in England is a teacher in a University upon whom the 
University itself bestows the title, unless, indeed, as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold once remarked, he happens to 
be a Wizard of the North. In Germany, which 
seemed once about to free itself from the craze for titular distinctions, a 
reaction has set in. Thus in Hessen the title of ‘‘ Professor” was 
formerly bestowed as an honour on some of the senior teachers. Selection 
was invidious, and the teachers protested. Now every secondary teacher 
becomes a professor in due course. In witness of the same tendency a 
decree of the Prussian Ministry, under date January 27, 1906, lays 
down that higher teachers (Oberlehrer) of Gymnasien, Realeymnasien, 
Oberrealschulen, &c., may be styled professors up to one-half of their total 
number, intead of, as hitherto, up to one ihkd: and that, if they have 
twelve years’ service to their credit, they are qualified to receive personal 
rank as Councillors (Räte) of the Fourth Class. To us teachers are 
teachers whether the pupils be undergraduates or the poor children in 
the Isle of Dogs. But we see no advantage in labelling schoolmasters 
** professors.” Every science, every profession, every business, gains 
by using definite—not indefinite—terms. And surely the value of a title 
varies inversely as the number of those who bearit. Yet, if these titular 
honours cause the teacher to be more highly esteemed in the society to 
re he belongs, they may haply render some service both to him 
and to it. 


Kritische Blatter, a review of the social sciences, in a notice of certain 

recent pamphlets, gives us incidentally a picture of 
T the the war that is raging in Germany Between the 
humanistic and the realistic principles of education. 
A brochure by Adolf Harnack, ** On the Necessity of preserving the 
Gymnasium in Modern Times,” argued the case for the classical school. 
He did not ask for it that it should be restored to its old position of 
monopoly ; nay, he did not even assert its supremacy over other higher 
schools. ‘* It were ridiculous," he said, ‘‘ to assume that idealism was 
the product, only or in a special degree, of classical studies." But he 
held that the Gymnasium must be maintained on an equality with its 
rivals ; in fact, he could not believe that its existence was seriously threat- 
ened.” A few weeks later Walter Parow, of the Friedrichs- Werder-Ober- 
realschule in Berlin, as if to discredit Harnack's optimism, issued his 
"The Gymnasium as an Obstacle to School Reform.” He, for his 
part, thought that the resistance offered by the old Gymnasium to the 
development of a modern Æinheitsschule was only to be overcome by 
its demolition. | ** We look with yearning for the day when the fortress 
(Zwingburg) that dominates German youth shall fall, for the day when 
by the death of the Gymnasium its inheritance will pass to us." 
P. Selge, of the Oberrealschule at Gross-Lichterfelde, next inquired 
** To whom does the Future belong?" He dwelt on the necessity of a 
higher ErnAeitsschule, sought to determine the aims that it must have ; 
considered how far Gymnasium, Realeymnasium, and OberrealscAule, 
as at present organized, could realize these aims ; and came to the con- 
clusion that the Æinheitsschule of the future must be a Realschule with 
much language teaching in the lower and middle classes, and broadly 
planned instruction in physics in the upper classes. Lastly, Karl Stigler, 
engineer and Baurat, in ** The Oberrealschule and the Admission of its 
Pupils to the University," discussed the subject whether the school 
organization, as it was left by the Prussian reform of 1901, sufficed to 
secure complete development of all the mental powers. He arrived at 
the result that Latin was useful, but not indispensable, pronounced for 
the unconditional abolition of Greek, and contended that the school 
should introduce its pupils to the study of philosophy. 


Does not all this attest most visibly the modern revolt against the 
tyranny of the classical school? The interest and im- 
portance of the questions at issue are not, however, fully 
apparent until we look at them in the light of history. 
Mediæval education aimed at producing a class of scholars for the 
Church and to do the business of penmanship. When the idea of 
national education supplanted it, the instruments of education remained 
for long unchanged. Slowly and reluctantly we have added to them. 
But on the Continent, especially in Germany, there is a perpetual and 
growing dissatisfaction with the amount of concession that has been 
made. The classical school is on its defence, and will, as it seems, 
have to yield more of its territory if it will save any. As to our own 
view of the conflict, we are not minded, for the present and in this 
place, to go .beyond agreement with Harnack that idealism is not 
inspired exclusively by the ancient classics. It is possible to use them 
without forgetting that there are also modern humanities. 


About Titles. 


Reflections. 
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UNITED STATES. 


We occasionally hear complaint made that some of our English 
rofessors are too old for efficient service; and we 
Tooold at feari hizing with th lai d still 
Bixty. eat it sympathizing with the complainers and sti 
more with the professors. From the point of view 
of education, however, we cannot approve the theory of the professor- 
ship as a haven of rest. In America—we submissively adopt the 
American custom of putting the whole for the part—the authorities of 
Universities and colleges incline more and more to the principle of 
full work for full pay. But to enforce it without harshness they must 
be able to pension those whom age robs of power. Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, and some other institutions have already retirement funds; 
the Chicago and Brown Universities are taking steps to establish such 
funds. At Harvard, the plan (which is reported to work satisfactorily) 
is to pension off professors at sixty with something less than two-thirds 
of their last salary. We give the Harvard rule in full, as showing how, 
where money enough is available, clemency to age may be combined 
with justice to youth. It runs thus :—‘‘ Any person in the service of 
the University, and sixty years of age, who has held an office of the 
grade of an assistant professorship, or of a higher grade, for twenty 
years shall be entitled to a retiring allowance of twenty-sixtieths of his 
last annual salary in activity, and to an additional allowance of one- 
sixtieth of his last annual salary for each year of service in addition to 
twenty ; but no retiring allowance shall exceed forty-sixtieths of the 
last annual salary in ful) activity. In counting years of additional 
service, years of continuous service as member of a Faculty, with the 
title of tutor, instructor, or lecturer, or as assistant in a scientific 
establishment on an appointment not annual, may be added, 
at the discretion of the President and Fellows, to the years of service 
as assistant professor or in a higher grade." 


In Austria, we believe, there is an age limit for professors ; and, as 
Of Compulsory we learn, the German Kultusministerium is con- 
Bduoation. sidering a scheme for retiring them at seventy. 
But let us not wander from America. We said 
lately that compulsory education did not in practice reach all either in 
France or in England. Washington, the capital of the United States, 
has a compulsory education law. Recent investigations have brought 
out the fact that more than 6,000 chil. ren there, from eight to fourteen 
years of age, do not attend school. This is out of a total of 48,000 
children of school age in the district. It is a surprising state of affairs 
to exist in the very centre of American civilization, and would seem to 
indicate that American freedom includes a liberty to ignore the obliga- 
tions of law. i 


A writer in the February number of the Educational Review deplores 
Wealth an not that the American professors are too old, but 
Learning. that they have too little time for their private 

studies. ‘‘ Our greatest Universities," he says, **are 
very rich. They have great graduate schools. They have scholars 
who have proved to be productive men. And yet, when the total 
output of scholarly work done in them is compared with that done in 

Germany, for example, the result is generally conceded to be dis- 

couraging. In many cases, little is accomplished beyond the com- 

paratively elementary research work which has its terminus in the 
doctor's degree. No explanation of this result seems so probable as the 
fact that the German professor has, as a rule, the leisure which the 

American professor only secures by exception." We have here another 

indication that the vgst endowments which American Universities have 

received have not been so applied as to yield the greatest possible good 
tolearning. It is the contention, we may observe, of American school- 
men-—not unfriendly criticism on our part. We, judging from books, 

had supposed that the work done by American Universities was im- 

proving in quality and increasing in amount. 


Since a somewhat exaggerated notion prevails as to the extent to 
Tus which the degree of Doctor is conferred in the 
Dootor's Degree. United States, we furnish our readers with statistics 
on the matter. They will see that the figures, 
although large, do not indicate reckless profusion with the title. The 
doctorates conferred in the departments of philosophy and natural 
science in 1904-5 were 324, those in the successively preceding years 
being 281, 266, 216, 253, 239, 224, and 234. Since the figures relate 
to thirty-five Universities, they are almost complete. Chicago bestowed 
the degree in the year under consideration 44 times; Harvard and 
Columbia each 38, Johns IIopkins 35, Yale 34, Pennsylvania 26, 
Cornell 21, Clark 18, Boston 14, Wisconsin 9, Michigan and New 
York 7 times each, Princeton 5 times, California 4, George Washington, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska each 3 times, Bryn Mawr, Georgetown, 
Iowa, and Missouri each twice, Cincinnati, Illinois, North Carolina, 
Stanford, and Virginia, each once. Colorado, Kansas, Lafayette, Lehigh, 
Syracuse, Tulane, Vanderbilt, and Washington did not confer the 
degree on any applicant. By the way, it would interest us to know 
how many Universities per head of population are nowadays considered 
adequate. The United States has thirty-five, and some more, 
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" AUSTRALASIA. 


PROGRESS IN VICTORIA. 


The Victorian Parliament has passed three measures of considerable 
importance affecting education. The first, the State School Teachers 
Act, removes a great body of grievances under which the State school 
teachers have laboured for years. It provided a statutory committee 
to classify the teachers; a yearly promotion list so constructed as to 
prevent any block ; and a transfer list so devised as to ensure that, 
in future, practically all vacancies will be given to teachers according 
to their classifications on the classified roll. Generally the new law 
simplifes procedure in the State Department, and when it comes into 
force in 1906 should promote the recognition of merit. The second 
law is the Truancy Act, a measure which enables prosecutions to be 
started in respect of non-attendance extending over a week instead of 
as hitherto over three months. Under it, children between six and 
fourteen years of age must make eight attendances out of ten per week. 
The Act is expected, if faithfully administered, largely to increase the 
average attendance at the State schools. The third, and, in a sense, 
the most important, law is the Registration of Teachers Act, which 
embodies a long sought reform. It affects private schools especially in 
that it requires the registration of their teachers. In this respect 
Victoria is, I believe, the pioneer amongst colonies. The Act will be 
administered by a Board representing the Education Department, 
primary schools, secondary schools, the University of Melbourne, and 
technical institutes. All persons now teaching go automatically on to 
the Register and six months' grace is given to others to register. Sub- 
sequently new comers will have to give proofs of fitness. 

The seventeenth annual report of the Roman Catholic Schools of the 
Archdiocese of Melbourne, which has just been issued, shows how great 
are the sacrifices made by the Romanist laity in their carrying through 
their policy of dogmatic religious education. The report shows that 
during the year ended September 30 21,484 children attended the 110 
schools of the Church, and were trained by 452 teachers, of whom 249 
are members of teaching orders. The cost of maintenance was 
£22,850. 

The Romanist high schools and colleges in Victoria number 31, with 
an attendance of 3,051—1,055 boys and 1,996 girls. These secondary 
schools employ 211 teachers. 

The annual summary of the work of the Council of the University of 
Melbourne is this year quite an encouraging affair. It shows that the 
debt on the general account has been decreased from £21,000 to 
£18,000, and the deficiency in the trust funds has been wiped out 
altogether. It is remarked that the innovation of evening lectures has 
been successful, there being an attendance of 107 students. At the day 
lectures 750 students attended in 1905, as against 543 in 1904, the 
increase being spread over all courses. Many structural and other 
improvements are recorded. | 


GREECE. 


During the period of Turkish domination Greece can hardly be 
said to have had a system of education. The com- 
mon schools (Kowa ZxoA«ia) offered little beyond 
reading in religious books, writing, and the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic. They were generally attached to a church or to 
a convent, and the teacher was often the parish priest, but sometimes a 
mere artisan. Yet the Greeks had a continual desire for education ; 
and when the Lancaster method of instruction was devised they were 
among the first to adopt it, introducing it into their larger towns. 
Nevertheless the standard of primary education continued very low. 
Secondary and higher education was sought principally in colleges 
established in Turkey and the islands, where ancient Greek was studied 
in conjunction with modern, and the mathematical and physical sciences 
and sometimes Latin were taught. In the decade of years (1821-31) 
from the Insurrection of the Greeks to the creation of the kingdom politi- 
cal unrest hampesed progress. But to this time belongs the foundation 
of the Ionian Academy in Corfu, and President Capodistria, the most 
conspicuous figure in it, proved a zealous advocate of education in 
all its forms. If some of his work perished with him, yet the impulse 
that he gave resulted in the establishment of the national system of 
education that Greece enjoys at the present day. 


King Otho was proclaimed in 1832. Hitherto English influence had 
n most strongly felt in the country. To England 
TS irem Greece owed the Ionian Academy ; it was to Eng- 
land that Capodistria had sent young Greeks to be 
trained as teachers. With the advent of a Bavarian pfince German in- 
fluence superseded English. The German Meyer drafted the law of 
1834, on which (primary education still rests. By it all children 
from the completion of the fifth year of life to the completion of the 
twelfth must attend the primary school of the commune in which they 
live. Two years later was promulgated the law which, with some 
modifications, remains the fundamental document for secondary educa- 
tion in Greece. Associated with it is the name of Thiersch. 


Before 
the Kingdom. 
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It is with secondary education that we will concern ourselves here, 
premising, however, that all the schools are regularly 
PROROBEY graduated from the infant school to the University. 
Apart from trifling dues at entrance or for examina- 
tion, secondary education is gratuitous. It is designed to prepare for 
the University, or for higher scientific studies, and to impart notions 
useful for social life. Given, however, in two kinds of schools, 
Hellenic schools for the first three years of study, and Gymnasia for 
four subsequent years, it is so ordered that the first part forms, as it were, 
a complete whole, and is deemed sufficient for those who do not intend 
to follow professional careers. A normal Hellenic school consists of 
three classes, controlled by three masters, of whom the senior is called 
scholarch (3xoAdpxms). The subjects of instruction are Greek (with a 
comparative study of the ancient and the modern language), religion, 
geography and general history, writing, arithmetic, elementary physics, 
natural history, music, and drawing. French and Latin are taught to 
pupils who purpose to go on to the Gymnasium. School begins at 
seven o'clock in summer, at eight in winter, the number of hours in- 
creasing with the class. In the four classes of the Gymnasium the 
subjects are religion (2), Greek, ancient and modern (11), Latin (4), 
French (3), mathematics (5), history (3), physics (3), philsophy (1), 
gymnastics (3), the figure in parentheses denoting the number of hours 
given to each in the fourth or highest form. As in the Hellenic school, 
so in the Gymnasium, the senior teacher is head máster (T'vuracidpxms) ; 
in the latter subject masters take the place of the form masters of the 
lower school. To enter a Gymnasium a boy must show that he has 
been through a Hellenic school ; on quitting it he has to pass a leaving 
examination ("AwoAutypiws étéracis). Greek is taught much as it is in 
German Gymnasien; there is lectio stataria of Greek authors, with 
minute grammatical explanations, and Jectio cursoria, the reading of 
long passages for the sake of the rhythm and the spirit. 


To establish a private Hellenic school or a Gymnasium a permission 
from the Minister of Public Instruction is requisite. 


Bonte otont Oh. "NO private school is allowed to have courses as 

Private Schools. : : : . 

high as those in the highest classes of a public 

school. Thus, to obtain a leaving certificate, pupils from private 


schools must attend, at least for a year, the courses of a State 
Gymnasium. 

Secondary teachers are State servants. Down to last year they were 
liable to be removed at any moment for political 


Status e : E 
Seco reasons, the fall of a Ministry affecting most public 
DALY officials. In 1896 the primary teachers obtained by 


law fixity of tenure. Now, thanks to the exertions 
of the Pedagogic Congress of Athens in 1904, secondary teachers have 
gained a like security. A Council of Superintendence, consisting of 
professors and teachers elected by their colleagues and acting with the 
Director of Secondary Education, determines all cases in which removal 
or e seems desirable. Even small disciplinary punishments 
are inflicted only after the opinion of the Council has been taken. 


MODERN LANGUAGE HOLIDAY COURSES, 
1906. ; 


Compiled from information supplied by the Special Inquiries Office 
of the Board of Education. 


The information is given in the following order :— Place, date, fees, 
and address of Secretary. 


Germany and Austria. 


GREIFSWALD.—July 9-28. 5-15 marks. For both sexes. Convers- 
ation Classes on modern methods. Prof. Dr. Bernheim, Ferien- 
kurse, Greifswald. 

JENA.—August 6-18. Entrance, 5 marks; 12 Lectures, 10 marks ; 
24 Conversation Classes, 30 marks. For both sexes. Renowned 
for its Course of Pedagogy. Frau Dr. Schnetger, Gartenstr. 2, 

ena. 

ier cq not yet fixed. 15 marks. Special Language Courses 
for l'oreigners. | Ferienkurse, Konigsberg. 

MARBURG.—First Course, July 9-28; Second Course, August 5-25. 
40 marks for each Course, or for both 60 marks. Special German 
Courses (elementary and advanced): 3 weeks, 20 marks ; 4 weeks, 
30 marks. For both sexes. Conversation Classes; Preparatory 
Courses from Easter; Special German Courses. W. G. Lipscomb, 
Esq., Grammar School, Bolton, Lancs. 

NEUWIED.—August 3-24. 42 marks. For both sexes. General 
Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
SALZBURG.—September 1-15. Registration, I krone ; membership, 
$ kronen ; entrance fee for a Course of 3-6 hours, 2 kronen, of 
8-10 hours, 4 kronen. For University students and others. 
Lectures by University Professors. The Secretary, Local Com- 

mittee for the University Vacation Courses, Salzburg. 
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Switzerland. 

GENEVA.—]uly 16-August 28. 40 francs, and 6 francs for special 
Conversation Classes and correction of written work. Intended 
for advanced students of both sexes. M. Bernard Bouvier, Ad- 
ministrateur du Séminaire et des Cours de Vacances de Francais 
Moderne à l'Université, Geneva. 

LAUSANNE.—]uly 19-August 29. 40 francs 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 7, Lausanne. 

NEgucHÁTEL.— First Course, July 16-August 11; Second Course, 
August 13-September 8. 30 francs for each Course, or for both 
go francs. For both sexes. Elementary and Advanced Courses. 
M. P. Dessoulavy, Académie de Neuchátel. 

Bast E.—No Course this year. 

ZURICH.—Last fortnight in July. Particulars not yet to hand. 


Spain. 
SANTANDER.—August 4-25. £2. 2s. if name is entered before July 1 ; 


otherwise, £2. §s. For both sexes. General Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


France. 


BESANCON.—(a) Holiday Courses, July 1o-November 15; (b) other 
Courses during the year, September roto the end of June. 30 francs, 
1 month ; 40francs, 2 months. Lectures on Literary, Commercial, 
and Scientific Subjects. M. le Secrétaire de l'Université, 30 Rue 
Mégevand, Besançon. 

DijoN.—(a) July 1-October 31 (Holiday Courses); (4) other Courses 
during the whole year. (a) 30 francs for first 6 weeks and Io francs 
for each subsequent fortnight, or 60 francs for the 4 months. 
Examinations for University Certificates. M. Ch. Lambert, Pro- 
fesseur à l'Université, 10 Rue Berbisey, Dijon. 

GRENOBLE. —Holiday Courses: July 1-October 31 (4-5 hours per day) ; 
other Courses during the whole year. 40 francs for the first 6 weeks 
and 10 for each subsequent fortnight, or 60 francs for the whole 
Course. Performance of Classical French Tragedy in the open air ; 
Roman Theatre at Orange. M. Marcel Reymond, The University, 

Grenoble. 

Nancy.—(a) During the academic year; (2) Holiday Courses, July 1- 
October 31. (a) 50 francs for the half year, 70 francs for the whole 
year; (^) 40 francs for the first month, 10 francs for each follow- 
ing month—maximum, 60 francs. Preparation for Examinations 
of Alliance Francaise and University Certificates. M. Laurent, 
à l'Université, Nancy. 


For both sexes. M. J. 


A TEXT -BOOK 


By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D., F.R.S., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Physics, 
l Birmingham University. 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-MER.— August 1-30. 40 francs for each Course. For 
both sexes. Classes: Elementary and Advanced. M. Bornecque, 
Professeur à l'Université de Lille, 70 Rue de Turenne, Lille. 

ST. SERVAN—ST. MALo.—August 2-29. £2 for the whole month; 
41. 4s. for half the month. For both sexes. Examinations for 
Diplomas. M. Gohin, Professeur agrégé au Lycée de Rennes. 

Paris (1).—First Course, July 1-31; Second Course, August 1-31. 
100 francs both Courses; $5 francs single Course. Elementary 
and Advanced Courses; Conversation Classes. M. le Secrétaire, 
l'Alliance Francaise, Boulevard St. Germain 186, Paris. 

PARIS (2).—]July 2-28, August 1-28, September 3-29. 75 francs for 
I month, 140 francs for 2 months, and 200 francsfor 3 months. Use 
of Reading Room at International Guild for Students. The Secre- 
tary, Guilde Internationale, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 

PARIS (3).—Christmas and Easter Holidays Successive series of 
8 Lessons: 12 francs each series. Preparatory to Summer Courses 
of the Alliance Francaise, &c. M. Louis Jadot, Université Hall, 
Boulevard St. Michel 95, Paris. : 

TOURS.—.August 3-24. £2. 2s. if name is entered before July 1; other- 
wise, 42. 5s. For both sexes. General Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 

HONFLEUR.—August 3-30 (#.¢., 20 days—5 days a week). £2. 2s. if 
name is entered before July 1; otherwise, A 9s. For both sexes. 
General Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 

BAYEUX AND GRANVILLE.—August I-24. £2. 2s. Students allowed 
to go from Granville to Bayeux, and vice versa, without extra fee. 
For both sexes. Elementary and Advanced Classes. John A. 
Nichols, Esq., Stanley Mount, New Mills, Stockport. 

CAEN.— Easter Holidays, July 2-31, August 1-30; other Courses 
during the whole year. £1 for 1 week; £1. 125, 2; £2. 48,3: 
43 for 1 month. Lectures by well known writers. Evening 
Courses and Conversation Circles. Walter Robins, Esq., St. 
Brelades, Preston Road, Leytonstone, N.E. 

ListnRUX.—July 3-28, August 2-28; a Private Course during the 
whole year by M. Féquet. £1. 14s. Conversation Circles. 
J. Stott, Esq., Pulteney Grove, Bath. 

VILLERVILLE-SUR-MER (near Trouville) —42. 5s. 
Conversation Circles. 
Caen. | 


Programmes of most of these Courses may be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, 
London, S. W. 


OF PHYSICS. 


AND J. J. THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S., 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics in the University of Cambridge. 


For both sexes. 
M. L. Bascan, Professeur, Rue Caponiere, 


JUST OUT. SECOND EDITION. VOLUME THREE. CLOTH, VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 18s. 


HEAT. 


“Well up-to-date, and extremely clear and exact throughout, and is as complete as it would be possible to make such a text-book." — Nature. 
« As a text-book it stands by itself, and should be put in the hands of every student of physics early in his course."—Scrence. 


Volume Ill. Third Edition. Fully illustrated. Price 8s. 6d. 


» SOUND. 


"The work . . . may be recommended to any one desirous of possessing an EASY, 
UP-TO;DATE STANDARD TREATISE on Acoustics." — Literature. 

“Very clearly written. , . . The names of the authors are a guarantee of the 
SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY and UP-TO-DATE CHARACTER of the work." — Educational 


Times. 
Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 


A MANUAL OF 108. 6d. 
By WILLIS AMS ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Revised by Prof. R. LANCIANI, D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D., F.S.A., assisted by 
Prof. E. pe RUGGERO, both of the University of Rome. 

With Two Photogravures, and Map and Plans prepared by Prof. LANCIANI to 

illustrate the most recent discoveries relative to the Topography of Ancient Rome. 

“The chief interest in the new edition centres in the chapter on Roinan topo- 

graphy, which has been entirely revised and partly rewritten by Prof. Lanciani.” 

—Athenaum. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 
From the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. By Rev. C. T. Crutt- 
WELL, M.A. Sixth Edition. 8s. 6d. . 
“Mr. Cruttwell has done a real service to all students of the Latin language 
and literature. . . . Full of good scholarship and good criticism." — 4 thengum. 


SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE: 


Prose Writersand Poets. Edited by C. T. CRauTTWELL, M.A. Part I. Roman. 
Thought. 6s. Part II. Roman Style. ss. Or in one vol., complete, ros. 6d. 
* Marks a new era in the study of Latin." —Englisk Churchman. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand, W.C. 


introductory Volume, fully Illustrated. Third Edition, 
Revised. Price 10s. 6d. 


| : 
PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 
| 


“ Students of physics cannot fail to derive benefit from the book.” — A’now/edge. 
“We regard this book as quite indispensable not merely to teachers, but to 
physicists of every grade above the lowest." — University Correspondent. 


Second Edition, Revised. Fully 


A MANUAL OF Illustrated. 16s. 
With Bibliography, 


Appendices, and Indices. GREEK ANTIQUITI ES 


By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., Litt.D., Prof. of Class. Archzzology and Art 
in the University of Oxford; and F. B. JEVONS, M.A., Litt. D., Principal 
of Bishop Hatfield's Hall, University of Dublin. 

“ Modern archeological research has rendered a new survey of Hellenic 
antiquities Indispensable to the student of Greek history and literature, and few 
men are better qualified to undertake such a survey than Prof. Gardner and hbis 


colleague." — Times. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 


A HISTORY OF pu 
the Time of Demosthenes" GREEK LITERATURE 


By FRANK BYRON JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D. 
“It is beyond all question the BesT HISTORY of Greek literature that has 
hitherto been published." —. sectator. : 


' As a text-book, Mr. Jevons's work from its excellence deserves to SERVE AS A 
MODEL."— Deutsche Litteraturzettung. . 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


At times when religious feeling is aroused it is in- 
evitable that much foolish exaggeration and many 
irrelevant statements should be found in newspapers or 
heard on platforms. Moderate men of all 

ays Seng parties will agree that the Education Bill 
does not attack religious teaching, even 

though it may seem to withdraw from the hands of one 
party an influence that has long, and perhaps on the whole 
not unwisely, been exerted. Mr. Acland, in his opening 
address in the Bar Congregational Church at Scarborough 
on Easter Sunday, spoke with the greatest admiration of 
the influence of Dr. Temple at Rugby, and recalled that 
“from Monday morning to Saturday afternoon they had no 
dogmatic teaching. Dr. Temple’s influence as an educa- 
tionalist was wholly apart from dogmatic teaching.” The 
parent who, like Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
sends a boy to Rugby or Harrow makes no inquiry into 
the religious beliefs of the members of the staff. It is im- 
possible to assume that all masters at the great public 
schools are convinced of the value of the dogma of the 
Church of England, or that they teach such dogmas in their 
form rooms. Yet we are asked to believe (by the extremists 
on the one side) that Church of England parents shrink 
from sending their children to elementary schools unless the 
whole staff have declared their allegiance to the State 
Church, The arguments on the other side seem to us 
equally untenable. It is asserted that, although a man’s 
qualifications for teaching arithmetic may be investigated 
before he receives permission to teach the subject, yet that 
as regards religion he may teach it, but may undergo no 
Inquiry as to his beliefs. The plain truth is that the major- 
ity of teachers, though remaining devout, religious men, do 
not accept the dogmas that satisfied most people fifty years 
ago. This is true of all grades of teachers. But the 


Church of England seems to see no danger except in the 
public elementary schools. 


‘THE deliberations at two important conferences that 
have recently been held go to show that there is a 
large body of opinion opposed to the Education Bill, quite 
Soclalist Views distinct from the hostility of the Churches. 
on the Bill. The Independent Labour Party, meet- 
ing at Stockton-on-Tees, while recognizing 
the increased public control to be effected by the measure 
just introduced, regrets that the sectarian controversy has 
not been settled by a system of universal secular education 
at the cost of the Imperial Exchequer. This party regrets 
also that no adequate provision has been made for the un- 
sectarian training of teachers, or for a national system of 
technical and secondary instruction which may place the 
advantage of higher education at the disposal of the work- 
ing classes, or for the medical inspection of schools and 
for the feeding of the children. The Socialist Conference 
at Bradford expressed similar views. Mr. Hyndman held 
that the Bill was a mere attempt of the Liberals to evade 
the question at issue in the interests of Nonconformists. 
It was said that education was the first line of the nation’s 
defence ; that a Bill to be satisfactory must provide for the 
complete nationalization and secularization of all education 
from the primary school to the University ; that the first 
consideration was the physical well-being of the children ; 
and that therefore throughout the whole period of school 
attendance the nation should be responsible fur the main- 
tenance of the children. These views are ignored by the 
Archbishops and framers of Bills of to-day: they may be 
the views of a majority in the House of Commons of 
to-morrow. 


S the correspondence columns of the Zimes testify, 
clerics have not been slow to follow the cue given 
them by the Archbishop. A single day’s issue (April 12) 
Odium may serve as sample. The Bishop of 
ólerioum. Manchester leads off in a temperately 
worded letter. He would like to know 
* why religious toleration is left to the tender mercies of 
Local Authorities, or what connexion there is between 
religious toleration and the mystic number four-fifths.” We 
ourselves last month deprecated devolution, but we would 
ask the Bishop in turn whether he thinks that the House of 
Commons would have shown itself more tender-hearted ; 
also whether, if the proportion of children had been fixed 
at one-half, he would have called one-half a mystic number. 
But the minor clergy mistake abuse for argument ; robbery 
and confiscation are the mildest words in their vocabulary. 
Undenominationalism is “ that most flabby of all shams.” 
“Cant phrases are the special province of smug dissent.” 
The Church must “ put her back to the wall," “ throw away 
the glove and wage war against the enemy of the souls of 
our children,” the enemy to whom another correspondent ap- 
plies the sacred words : “ They know not what they do.” The 
moderates among the Bishops are bidden to “ throw away 
the mask of Erastianism." This is a fair /Zori/egtum from a 
single column, but we would note another point in the last 
letter from a clergyman. He argues his case quite fairly 
and temperately, but begins his letter: “ My school.” The 
phrase is used quite innocently, but it reveals the common 
attitude of the clergy towards national schools, and helps to 
explain the counter attitude of the nation, of which the 
present Bill is the outcome. 


| ‘HE Register, as we anticipated in our last number, has 
recewed its death warrant, and for the reasons we 
there stated we shall not be found among the mourners. 
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The Resister But, while we fully agree with Mr. Birrell | administrator. The sole reason assigned is “a want of 
of Teachers. that the Register in its present shape is | tact in her dealings with those who have been placed in 


neither legal nor profitable to the profes- 
sion, we dissent entirely from his contention that the Depart- 
ment by increased grants to secondary schools can do all and 
more than a Register of Teachers was intended to do. Let 
us suppose that Mr. Birrell's aspirations are fulfilled, that 
all the public secondary schools of the kingdom are 
brought under the control of the Department, and that 
training is gradually enforced as a condition of tenure for 
all their staffs: when this ideal is attained teachers will find 
themselves a branch of the Civil Service, not a learned 
profession. The Head Mistresses’ Conference and the 
Teachers’ Guild have.already protested against this con- 
summation, and we have no doubt that other bodies will 
follow suit. The primary teachers at Scarborough were too 
jubilant over the extinction of the bend sinister, Column A, 
.to consider the future, but the N.U.T. still stands pledged 
to agitate for a Register of Teachers. ace Mr. Birrell, the 
Act of 1899 gives the Board of Education full authority to 
constitute a comprehensive Register that will satisfy both 
the N.U.T. and the Teachers' Guild. l 


(^ the subject of tenure Head and Assistant Mistresses 

have arrived at an agreement, and that without calling 
in a judicial arbiter, as did the Masters. The terms are 
briefly these:—(1) The head mistress 


in High Baicoi shall have power to select the members 
for Ciris. of her staff, and to recommend them for 


final appointment to the governing body. 
(2) There shall be a probationary period, not exceeding three 
terms, during which the appointment shall be terminable by 
one month’s notice on either side, without reference to the 
governing body. (3) After this period the assistant 
. mistress shall be dismissible only by the governing body, 
at the request of the head mistress, due opportunity being 
given to the former to state her case. These terms seem 
to us eminently reasonable, though we should have preferred 
to see an appeal granted to the Board of Education. We 
hope that the Council of the G.P.D.S.C. will at once give 
effect to the concordat. 


THE second Report of the Studies and Examinations 

Syndicate concerning the compulsory study of Greek 
at Cambridge was discussed in the Senate House on 
April 27 and 28, too late for us to chronicle. 
The minority on the Syndicate have circu- 
lated a fly-leaf alleging that the second 
report “differs little in substance, intention, and probable 
result from that submitted to the Senate last March." Mr. 
S. H. Butcher, and the Bishop of Ely (Dr. Chase), both of 
whom voted zon placet on the first report, point out in a 
letter to the Zimes that this objection cannot be sustained. 
Then all students were exempted from examination in 
Greek; now the exemption is confined to students of 
mathematics and science. Then the same degree was con- 
ferred on all alike ; now the difference of studies will be 
indicated, as in the University of London, by a distinction of 
title—“ Bachelor of Arts in Letters" and “ Bachelor of 
Arts in Science." 


Greek 
at Cambridge. 


THERE comes to us from Croydon what seems on the 

face of it a case of gross injustice, which cannot fail 
to strengthen the claim of teachers, both head and assistant, 
to a right of appeal. Miss Holden, the 
Head Mistress of the Croydon Secondary 
School for Girls, has been called upon by 
the Education Committee to resign. No doubt is thrown 
upon her competency as a teacher or her success as an 


Dismissal of 
a Head Mistress. 


authority over her.” This “ want of tact," when probed, 
resolves itself into friction between Miss Holden and the 
Clerk of the Committee, who is also ' correspondent " of 
the secondary school. Our knowledge of the case is de- 
rived solely from the local press, but from the Chairman's 
own statements it is clear to us, first, that the disagreement 
between the Clerk and the Head Mistress was on matters of 
detail, and that the Clerk was mostly in the wrong; 
secondly, that there was no colour for a charge of insub- 
ordination to the Local Authority ; thirdly, that the decision 
of the Committee was based on the ex parte statement of 
their officer. Nothing but the right of appeal to a higher 
court can correct such cases of malversation of justice, 
which must occur where Town Councillors know nothing 
themselves of schools or schoolmasters, and have to trust 
to an officer who may himself be equally ignorant of either 
branch of the service. 


[N reference to the deputation of the Private Schools 
Association to Mr. Birrell, Mr. George Bartley writes : 
“These schools do not want rates and taxes to^help them, 
Private but what they do ask is that schools shall 
Schools. not be established to compete with them,” 
meaning rate-aided schools. We hope the 
Private Schools will not adopt such an unreasonable demand. 
No branch of education in England is self-supporting. For 
the lower classes it is free, and for the upper classes it is 
largely subsidized by help of ancient foundations such as 
Winchester and New College. Hitherto the lower middle 
classes have been left out in the cold, and this defect is 
slowly being remedied by the Board of Education and the 
municipalities. Mr. Bartley is indjgnant that the Girls’ 
Public Day School Company should be able, by converting 
itself into a trust, to receive Treasury grants, and can see 
no difference between a trust and a limited company. 
There is all the difference in the world. At present the 
dividend is limited to 5 per cent., and in forty years the 
shareholders will have been paid off and the Company's 
schools will become a national asset. If the Private Schools 
Association are well advised, they will agree with their 
adversary quickly, submit to inspection and control within 
reasonable limits, and claim on these terms their fair share 
of Imperial and local grants. 


A R. ACLAND, in addressing the Conference of the 
National Union of Teachers at Scarborough, was 

very outspoken in his denunciation of examination diplomas 
Mr. Aoland and certificates. He thought that any one 

on Examinations, Who could strike out fivesixths of the 
examinations of this country, and who 

would carry away and deposit on the Dogger Bank whole 
ship-loads of certificates, would be doing a very effective 
public service. We heartily agree with Mr. Acland, and 
are grieved to learn from this pronouncement that he is not 
omnipotent on the Education Committee of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Fifty years ago examinations were 
good, and served a useful purpose. They have now become 
a tyranny, and seem likely to squeeze the life out of educa- 
tion. Gradually, little by little, so insidiously that the 
danger is hardly apparent to the worker, teachers are be- 
coming slaves to the examination system. We have all 
read “ Kappa's " vigorous attack on schools. No doubt we 
have felt that, if a * Kappa" could be provided for every 
twenty boys, education would quickly become alive again. 
But, if a master will deliberately set himself to inquire why 
he has so far departed from the ideal that “ Kappa" 
depicts, he may find the answer in the examinations for 
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which he is bound to prepare his pupils to the best of his 
ability, and which have deadened and formalized his teach- 
ing. Many masters also are never at their best, because 
.they are filled with hourly worry lest their pupils will not 
know their work and do creditably in the examination—a 
state of mind absolutely hostile to good teaching. 


(N the subject of a clause relating to the tenure of 

assistant masters in a scheme for Tottenham Grammar 
School an interesting correspondence between Mr. Daniell 
and Mr. Bruce has been recently published. 
The clause in question is as follows :— 
* Subject to the approval of the Governors, 
the Head Master shall appoint, and may at pleasure dismiss, 
all assistant masters." Mr. Daniell asked Mr. Bruce for 
the precise meaning and effect of this clause. "These are 
the important words in Mr. Bruce's reply :—'' Clause 10 
of the proposed new scheme, while reserving for the Head 
Master the initiative in the appointment and dismissal 
of the staff, takes away from him the sole power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal The assistant masters would hold 
office as the servants of the Governing Body and the Head 
Master would exercise his authority under the clause as the 
agent of the Governing Body. No appointment or dis- 
missal of the assistant masters could be effectively made 
without the definite authorization of the Governing Body." 
This reads excellently to assistant masters, and will be 
welcomed by them, we are sure, as a satisfaction of all their 
just claims with regard to tenure. The weakness is that the 
ordinary man cannot see in the clause any complete justi- 
fication for Mr. Bruce's statements. It looks as if the Gov- 
erning Body could, under this clause, pass a resolution 
empowering the Head Master to act in the matter of ap- 
pointments and dismissals, and need then have no definite 
knowledge of appointments and dismissals until they had 
long taken place. We hope, however, that Mr. Bruce's 
explanation may be taken as authoritative. 


A 
Tenure Clause. 


HE ninth annual Conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Manual Training Teachers was held in the 
middle of last month at Sheffield. Perhaps to-day we are 
Manual ' all convinced of the value of training in 
handicraft. Two things stand in th 

Training. S S 
way of translating conviction into action. 

In the first place, we are accustomed to rely upon the 
" Reader." It is so simple, so easy, and, above all, so cheap. 
Sixty shilling ‘ Readers,” bought at the net price of seven- 
pence-halfpenny, will last a class for years. And when the 
desire and the energy necessary for making a change have 
been aroused we are met by the cry of expense. Mr. Judd, 
in introducing to the Conference a system of handicraft 
suitable for all schools, laid special emphasis on the slight 
cost of the equipment required. For a class of twenty 
children the initial outlay would be £12, and the annual 
cost of material about ros. This does not sound ex- 
cessive ; but the whole crux lies in the number of the class. 
If in our public elementary schools the nation would bear 
the cost of three teachers where at present there is one, 
other difficulties would soon be overcome. No one pro- 
proposes to teach sixty, or even forty, children together in 
aworkshop. It is in the multiplication of teachers that the 
real expense lies. Reforms are not carried out in a 
moment: all that can be done at present is to continue to 
represent the need, and to trust to insistence and to time. 
The brain centres controlling the hand and the faculty of 
speech are closely contiguous. There is no ground for 


believing that the atrophy of the one will strengthen the 
other. 


THE discussions that have recently taken place with 
regard to physical degeneration, the feeding of school- 
children, medical inspection, and the like, have brought to 
Mind or the front, and impressed upon the public 
mind, views that to many are startlingly 
fresh. For thirty years we have tried to 
educate the mind while neglecting the body. As a nation 
we are only just growing out of the shackles of the Puritan 
teaching that looked upon the body as a vessel of clay, the 
proper care of which was unworthy of a seriously minded 
man. We now know, and the knowledge is slowly per- 
meating the people, that the same blood nourishes muscle 
and brain alike ; we know that in the average man the de- 
velopment of moral character and of intellectual power 
needs a body fitly nourished and warmly clothed. We are 
not prepared to argue that the State should directly concern 
itself with feeding and clothing, except by the dissemination 
of knowledge ; though in the long run such an expenditure 
would probably prove to be less than we, pay now for 
lunatic asylums, prisons, homes, and hospitals of all sorts. 
But we are inclined to blame the medical profession in the 
past for keeping too jealously to itself the secrets of good 
health. Knowledge as to the laws of health had to be 
sought in long, forbidding, technical treatises, or else in the 
writings of quacks whose conclusions were rightly looked 
upon with suspicion. But of recent years the doctors have 
realized their duties as citizens. The most eminent of the 
profession—Sir Lauder Brunton, Sir Thomas Barlow, and 
Sir Crichton Browne—have taken the lead in organizing 
congresses of hygiene and arousing educators to a sense 
of their physical responsibilities. They have even induced 
the Head Masters’ Conference to appoint a special com- 
mittee. 


[N a recent letter to the Zimes on the subject of physical 
education Sir Charles Eliot spoke slightingly of the 
value of cheese as a food. Weight for weight cheese is 
F more nourishing than meat. Mr. Birrell 
ood ; i 

and Disease: in the same connexion rather scoffed at 
the idea that boots were a matter of con- 
cern to the teacher. Yet it is often insufficient clothing 
that helps to produce the physical wreck who proves so 
costly to the nation. It is well known that in crowded areas 
many diseases diminish regularly when the schools are 
closed, only to increase again at the end of the holidays. 
Rabies has been banished by legislative measures. It is 
true that children are more numerous than dogs and less 
amenable to strict discipline. But many diseases are pre- 
ventible : it is a question of cost and trouble. The import- 
ance cannot be called in question. With proper medical 
inspection and a sufficiently wide organization to ensure 
that all needy children are provided with proper food and 
clothing, another generation would see an immense improve- 
ment in the physical well-being of the nation. First and 
foremost we want information. Children are ill nourished 
because their mothers neither know what is the proper food 
to give them nor howto cook or prepare that food. It is 
often ignorance and the desire for smartness that result in 
the purchase of unsuitable clothing. Putting the argument 
on a commercial ground, it would pay us to look after the 
physical welfare of the children of the masses in the large 

centres of population. 


[N the matter of educational endowments, the Education 
Bill proposes to complete the powers given under the 
Education Act of 1902 and subsequent Orders in Council, 


a 


6f the Powers of 
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— .and to make the Board of Education the THE difficulty felt by Local Authorities as to spending 
Endowments, Controller of all such monies. Any scheme money on the training of teachers who may, so soon 


in relation to which proceedings have been 
begun during this current year may go through in the 
ordinary way; and any educational endowment founded 
within the last thirty years may remain unaltered except by 
consent of the governing body of that endowment. With 
these exceptions, the Board of Education will have power, 
if this Bill becomes law, to investigate and overhaul and re- 
arrange any educational endowment; the latter phrase 
including any monies that, in the opinion of the Board, 
ought to be applied to educational purposes. In case of 
doubt as to the objects of an endowment the Charity Com- 
missioners shall decide the matter. If a petition is lodged 
against an Order of the Board, and if it is persisted in, the 
question may finally come before Parliament, and, if Parlia- 
ment so decide, the petitioner may be heard by counsel 
according to the procedure adopted in the case of private 
Bills. This part of the proposed Bill is not easy for the lay 
mind to follow, but it assuredly means that the Board will 
acquire powers of control over all educational trusts of 
whatever character, and that they will be able without 
difficulty to vary the instructions of the pious founder, pro- 
vided he died at least thirty years ago. 


T seems clear from the clauses above referred to that the 
Board will acquire power over the training colleges 
belonging to religious bodies. All of these are endowments 
to the extent, at least, of their buildings. 
Beyond the buildings the endowments and 
annual income from subscriptions of these 
Colleges are, we believe, insignificant in most cases in.com- 
parison with the annual expenditure, the main part of 
which, of course, is borne by the national Exchequer. 
Great have been the complaints of the exclusion of candi- 
dates on the ground that they do not subscribe to a particular 
formulary. From the point of view of the religious body 
itself, it might fairly be argued that this policy has been 
unwise. Denominational training colleges claim to have 
a certain distinctive atmosphere." This ought to influence 
all and any of the students, whether on entrance they 
adhere or not to the distinctive teaching. According to the 
Bill regard must be had primarily to educational advantage. 
When this is secured provision in respect to any particular 
religious worship may be made. In this connexion a point 
arises that will require elucidation when the Bill is under 
discussion in the House. If a teacher is free from all tests 
of religious belief, and, seeing that the word “teacher” is so 
defined as to include pupil-teacher, can creed tests be 
logically or legally imposed by authorities of training 
colleges ? 


Training 
Colleges. 


THE Bill expressly excludes from the operations of the 
clauses dealing with endowments—(1) any University 
or any college or hall in any University; (2) any of the 
pou schools mentioned in Section 3 of the 
mentions Public Schools Act of 1868 ; and (3) the ad- 
ministrative powers of the Bill shall not 
affect the colleges of Eton and Winchester, 
except with the consent of the governing body in each case. 
Ireland and Scotland are each excluded. Wales will have 
its Welsh Council, which may supply and aid education of 
all kinds, including apparently University education ; though 
over the latter it will have no control. Saving, then, for 
these exceptions, the Board will become the real controller 
of all educational endowments of whatever kind, and the 
real Authority in England for education of all grades. 


the Board. 


as they are trained, go into the service of another Authority 
is a very real one. There are Authorities 


"REL NS who openly ask why they should incur ex- 
Pledge. pense when, by offering a $ per cent. 
increase of salary, they can fil up all 

vacancies. The difficulty is serious, and must be met. We 


cannot feel that in the new Bill a satisfactory solution has 
been found. It is doubtful whether a student in training 
can be legally bound by his promise to work for a period 
(not exceeding seven years) in the area of the Authority 
who paid part of the expenses of his training (it must 
not be forgotten that the State already pays the greater 
share of the cost) ; and the provision that the amount spent 
on a student who transfers his service to another area is a 
debt that can be recovered from the Authority of that area 
seems scarcely to be taken seriously. The stronger objection 
to the term of service is the limitation it imposes on a 
teacher's liberty to move from the home area and gain fresh 
experiences and a wider outlook in life. This, in our 
opinion, is a fatal defect. The only alternative is to be 
found in throwing open training colleges to all qualified 
comers and putting the cost upon the national Exchequer. 
e 


(NPER the Bill any borough or urban district with a 
population of fifty thousand may apply to the Board 
for power to become an Authority for Part II. of the Educa- 
Part Il tion Act of 1902. 
Authorities. necessary extension of the earlier Act and 
can, we imagine, meet with no opposition. 
Any large and increasing residential area may look forward, 
when its population reaches fifty thousand, to taking over 
the management of its secondary schools, pupil-teacher 
centres, and technical institutes. It will then rate itself for 
this part of its educational work and neither receive from 
nor pay to the administrative area from which it has been 
detached any rates for secondary education. "The limit of 
the 2d. rate for this part of the Act of 1902 will also be 
abolished if this Bill passes. Here, again, there can be 
little opposition. The 2d. limit was but a trial. It has 
been obvious all along that the money raised would be 
insufficient, seeing that the education of pupil-teachers and 
the training of teachers has to come out of it. However 
much, as rate-payers, we may dislike the idea, we must face 
the fact that education rates are going to rise considerably. 


()^ E perfectly fair charge brought against the Act of 1902 

was that under its provisions local interest in educa- 
tional matters was in danger of dying out owing to the 
centralization of control and the removal 
of any real power from the local managers 
of public elementary schools. "The present 
Bill makes an attempt to remedy this. Any area, however 
small, may require the County Council to delegate to it any 
powers or duties with regard to the management of its 
schools with the exception of the powers in connexion with 
the appointment, payment, and dismissal of teachers. 
Opposition will no doubt be taken to this exception ; but it 
is obvious that teachers trained, paid, and pensioned at the 
cost of the nation cannot be left to the whims and fancies 
of very minor Authorities. The clause will do much to 
revive local interest in schools; at the same time, and 
speaking quite generally, local interest is not apt to be 
keenly aroused except where expenditure of money is in- 
volved. It will still remain for the County Education Com- 
mittee to invite local co-operation by the reasonableness, 
courtesy, and consideration of its administration. 


Devolution. 


This is an obvious and' 
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WE need not heed the stage thunder of excited clerics 
who pronounce undenominational teaching “a form 
of religious instruction infinitely worse than secularism,” and 
speak of School Board religion as ‘‘the 
hogwash of Christianity,” but the objec- 
tions of the Bishop of Birmingham and of 
Canon McColl are soberly stated, and call for a serious 
answer. Dr. Gore urges that it is impossible to teach 
effectively the Sermon on the Mount without raising the 
question of the authority of the Speaker; that, as Church- 
men hold, no one is qualified to give Bible lessons who is 
unable to subsign the Articles of the Church. In the same 
sense, Canon McColl demands from Mr. Birrell a formal 
definition of * the fundamental truths of Christianity,” and, if 
this is satisfactory, a further guarantee that these truths shall 
be taught by men who hold “the historic Creed of Christ- 
endom.” Our answer to Dr. Gore is that theology, in its 
strictest sense, has no business in the schoolroom. In 
science, no less than in religion, “omne exit in mysterium," 
and a lesson in physics or natural history involves questions 
on which philosophers are no less divided than theologians. 
Dr. Gore will remember how the first verse of St. John's 
Gospel is treated in ‘ Faust," and even he would find it 
difficult to expound to children the full significance of the 
first verse of Genesis. Canon McColl tells a story of a 
School Board teacher who was expounding to his class “the 
doctrine of miracles," and compelled by an inquisitive pupil 
to confess that he did not himself believe in miracles. The 
story sounds apocryphal, but Canon McColl vouches for it, 
and the moral of it is not what the Canon suggests, that the 
Bill will encourage cynics or hypocrites to teach what they 
do not believe, but, what we knew before, that some teach- 
ers are fools. To return to Dr. Gore, we would answer in 
à concrete form: to a child it is immaterial whether a 
lesson on “Blessed are the merciful” or on the Good 
Samaritan is given by a homoousian or a homoiousian. 


Simple 
Bible Lossons. 


R. BIRRELL, in his great speech on the Bill, stig- 
matized the offensive phrase “the undenominational 
conscience." "There is another false coin which has passed 
current and needs nailing to the counter. 
DTE "t What could be more absurd than talk 
| of “the endowment of Dissent”? The 
phrase can bear only one of two meanings—either that 
Dissent is a homogeneous body of believers, or that it is 
united in a Mephistophelian negation of all religious creeds. 
The Dissenters may well turn the tables and ask the Bishop 
of Birmingham to define what he means by Church doc- 
trine. Do not the Ritualist and the Low Churchman differ 
among themselves no less widely than the Calvinistic Bap- 
list and the Primitive Methodist? Would Dr. Gore ex- 
pound the second half of the Church Catechism in the 
Same sense as the Dean of Ripon? We have ourselves 
heard an extreme Anglican declare that nine-tenths of the 
religious teaching given in Church schools is utterly worth- 
less—worse indeed than none at all. 


“THE Head Master of Eton writes to the Westminster 
-. Gazette to protest against the use of quotations from 
Bishop Westcott and Archbishop Davidson in favour of 
Eton and Cowper-Temple teaching. “To discuss 
Provided Schools, the matter from this point of view is to 
i ignore, first, child nature, and then the 
claims of citizenship.” This is a dark saying ; but an eluci- 
dation follows :—‘ Educational policy will be judged as it 
favours or thwarts the incorporation of children into denom- 
mational bodies" Were this test applied to Eton, the 
Head Master could hardly claim for it a high place in the 


scale of schools. For *some driblets of sound Bible 
teaching ” it might take credit ; but the distinctive notes of 
Eton—“ Montem " and “ Pop" and “College Beagles "— 
can hardly be styled denominational. “ Incorporation,” t.e., 
esprit de corps, the public-school spirit—this is what we want 
to see permeating all our national schools, but of Church 
school treats and Chapel tea parties we have already too 
much. Sects there must needs be, but the less childhood 
knows of them the better, and citizenship knows no dis- 
tinction of sect. If it is a good thing that Protestants, 
Romanists, and Jews should share the common life of a 
boarding school like Eton, it is surely illogical to condemn 
a Bill as radically bad because it does not favour the dis- 
crimination of day-school pupils into denominational bodies. 


OLD FRENCH AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT. 


By H. J. CHAYTOR. 


RECENT article in this journal has discussed the 

advisability of withdrawing Latin from the secondary- 
school curriculum. The subject of this paper will, it is 
hoped, provide some small reason for its retention. More 
than half of the average school curriculum is devoted to some 
form or other of linguistic teaching. This is as it should be: an 
important part of the business of life consists in the intercom- 
munication of ideas ; for instance, the scientist who attempts to 
popularize his discoveries and succeeds merely in realizing the 
ideal of language as.an instrument for the obscuration of 
thought exemplifies the consequence of an education ill 
balanced upon the linguistic side. A powerful instrument of use 
in developing the feeling for language is the study of philology, 
if taught upon the right lines: and it may be claimed that 
the most suitable language for the purpose is French. The 
philology of the Latin and Greek languages is too extensive a 
business to be capable of that definite treatment which second- 
ary teaching demands, and the mind of the boy is generally 
clouded by the remoteness of the origins and the immensity of 
the field to be covered. The claims of English and German 
for philological treatment might be argued with greater 
plausibility ; but here, again, the origins of Germanic philology 
are outside of a boy's scope. Anglo-Saxon, which might serve 
as a halfway house, is not a school subject. French and Latin, 
on the other hand, represent exactly the basis required for such 
teaching ; the origin and its result are school property, and it 
is obviously the business of the teacher to make some attempt 
to explain the intervening process. 

At first sight it would seem that any one engaged in teaching 
French to boys who learn Latin could hardly fail to show the 
connexion between the two languages—by accident, at least, if 
not of set purpose. And, as a matter of fact, there are prob- 
ably very few boys who could not write down a number of 
French words which * come," somehow or other, from Latin, 
if they were asked to do so; there are very few teachers who 
have not had occasion to refer to Latin in the teaching of 
French. But when we leave the haphazard, the amateurish, 
and the unmethodical, and from the occasional dropping of 
scraps of information turn towards a regular lesson in French 
philology, and ask whether we may give definite and systematic 
instruction in the subject, then objectors start up to smite us 
with staves. “The subject lends itself to cram.” If incom- 
petent examiners be appointed whose only notion of setting an 
historical question is to write down a string of words and ask 
for their derivations, then will cram flourish exceedingly, 
“ There is no time for the subject."—One cannot answer for 
every time-table in the country; but there are few public 
schools where the top forms could not spare half an hour a 
week for historical French, and a great deal can be accom- 
plished even in this short space. “The Latin of modern sides 
1s hardly equal to the task.”—-Then such a modern side must 
have been very badly taught: modern sides are ceasing to be 
the school sink or ashpit for the dumping of intellectual fail- 
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ures, and can take an intelligent interest even in Old French. 
It is a subject that interests boys for many reasons, and chiefly 
because they feel that the Latin they have painfully acquired is 
of some use after all—is something more than the instrument 
of mental discipline on which speech day orators expend their 
encomiums. 

As in most cases, the question * solvitur ambulando" A few 
weeks’ teaching will soon make plain to both teacher and 
taught whether the subject is worth the time spent on it or not. 
It depends, of course, entirely upon the teacher whether the 
boys think Old French tiresome or interesting. And here a 
few words as to the proper method to pursue. Our object is 
not to turn out erudite romanistes, but simply to enable boys to 
see the aims which have to be kept in view, and, above all, the 
methods by which investigation is conducted. To sit a boy 
down to “look up” derivations and historical phonetics is to 
sicken him of the whole business. If the school library 
possesses such a book as Darmesteter's “ Historical Grammar,” 
so much the better ; but such books are for reference, and not 
for class use. 

The teacher will begin with some preliminary observations. It 
will be necessary, first of all, to point out that the language of a 
country is by no means uniform at any one time, and that, 
roughly speaking, we shall in every case find three strata—the 
literary language of books, the spoken language of the cultured 
classes, and the vulgar language of the common people. Ex- 
amples will then be given to show the existence of these three 
Strata in the case of Latin, and it will be explained by what 
means Latin was distributed over the countries within the 
Roman Empire and what kind of Latin was carried into them. 
The question then arises: If Latin was spoken throughout the 
Roman Empire in the main centres of population, why has it 
not developed into one Romance language instead of into 
several? An explanation is thus evoked of the causes tend- 
ing to produce linguistic separation, and a table of the Romance 
languages may be given. We have then to confront the 
problem of the line of demarcation between one language and 
another, and it will appear that in cases where Nature has not 
provided a geographical boundary this is by no means an easy 
task, and that the only means of distinguishing, for instance, 
French from Provençal is by a strict attention to the phonetic 
peculiarities of both languages. The fact that one language 
shades off into another through a series of dialects will also 
lead to discussion of the difference between dialect and lan- 
guage, and when the several dialects of French have been 
ditferentiated, and the reasons explained which led to the final 
predominance of one, the class should have been provided 
with some facts bearing not only upon the history of French, 
but also illustrating the influence of geographical configuration 
and of political progress upon linguistic development. 

Something must then be said upon the subject of phonetics. 
It is not necessary at the outset to teach more than the changes 
undergone by the Latin tonic vowels, and these only as simply 
as possible. The form may then begin to read a piece of Old 
French without more ado. Such reading has, indeed, been the 
object of the foregoing explanations. To lecture upon the 
history of the transition from Latin to French and to conclude 
with the details of phonetic change or of historical grammar 
is to disgust the form with the subject. 

The boys should be put on to translate from the outset ; when 
they stick at a word, the teacher should help them to its meaning, 
when possible, by showing them the phonetic changes on the 
board, and so taking them back to the Latin. 
have learnt Latin and Modern French for some years will be 
able to make out a great deal with a little practice. They must 
be made to take notes, and to formulate their rules for the 
mutation of vowels and consonants as they go along ; constant 
back reference must be made to rules already enunciated. It 
is well to take a specimen of a well marked dialect at first. 
Norman French is useful to boys who may wish to read modern 
history at the University, and here local peculiarities of dialect 
had better be neglected as far as possible, and only the general 
characteristics emphasised. The teacher must, whenever 
possible, show how the Old leads to and explains the Modern 
French, this being the great reason for teaching the subject ; 
and he will find many a peg whereon to hang rules of Modern 
French in better order than they appear in the grammars. 

He must devote careful attention to the study of “ semantics,” 
and show how words become restricted or enlarged in mean- 


Most boys who : 


ing—the phonetic change, for instance, involved in the transi- 
tion from mutare to muer is of minor importance in comparison 
with the lesson that may be drawn from the respective mean- 
ings of these words. The workings of analogy will interest the 
boy who is prone to disfigure Latin prose with such forms as 
potebam. The question: * What is an irregular verb?” will 
not be answered by the assertion that such a verb cannot be 
brought under one of the “four conjugations." Syntactical 
problems, in particular, must be subjected to this form of 
treatment, and the formation of the future and conditional 
tenses or the agreement of the past participle must be 
explained by reference to the changes of meaning involved. 
To make the case clearer, we may take the formation of the 
conditional tense as an example.* 

The future tense (the origin of which has been already 
explained to the form) considers future time from the point of 
view of the present. The future tense may also be regarded from 
the standpointofthe past—e.g. (1) “General White in Ladysmith 
observes: ‘To-morrow the enemy will attack’” (future). 
(2) “ General White, by the power of imagination, regards the 
attack as delivered, reviews the circumstances which led up to 
it, and observes : ‘ To-morrow the enemy should attack’ (7.e., if 
my calculations are right)" (subjective conditional—affaguerait). 
(3) “ General White, transporting himself into the past, by 
imagination, sees that, owing to circumstances, the enemy 
cannot help attacking, and says: ‘Le lendemain, l’ennem: 
devait attaquer’” (objective conditional). i , 

Now Latin could not express the second meaning, as it had 
lost the periphrastic conjugation (fut. part. and siz), and 
therefore a new tense—the imperfect future or conditional—was 
called into being, formed as the future with kabere. So 
Tertullian could write in the sixth century: * Nazareus vocari 
habebat secundum prophetiam.” The difference between 
the subjective and objective uses is shown in two Provencal: 
translations of St. John's Gospel (Paul Meyer, “ Recueil 
d'anciens Textes," page 36, Vol I.): “Sciebat enim quisnam 
esset qui eum traderet," where one translator takes the sub- 
junctives as being Jesus’s thought, and translates : “ Sabia cals 
era che lo trairia” ; while the other considers the betrayal as 
certain, and translates: ** Sabia cals era aquel quel devia luirar." 

After this the teacher will proceed to ask for modern uses: 
“I ought to have done it,” &c. ; and, if there is time, and the 
text in use brings up the question, to discuss conditional 
sentences. 

It may be objected that such explanations as these are far 
too wide, and that there is no use in quoting ancient Provencal 
to learners of Old French. On the other hand, it can be 
answered that we are educating, not cramming ; to show boys 
how to go to work, how to use their tools, and how to get to 
the bottom of things is our object ; and this cannot be done if 
our explanation of the future simply is that it can be formed by 
adding -az to the infinitive in the first conjugation. An insight 
into methods of working and searching for explanations from 
the beginnings of language is worth more to a sixth form than 
all the derivations in the language learned by heart. 

Thus Old French is to be taught empirically. Boys then 
feel that they are doing something for themselves, and con- 
tributing something to the elucidation of a problem ; the text 
helps them to keep in connexion and remember the rules they 
have been told, and, even if they forget them, they will have 
gained a valuable experience in method. One last objection 
remains: that there exists no book suitable for our purpose. 
The question of expense is one to be considered, and too heavy 
an addition to the book-bills of a sixth-form boy would hardly 
be justified here, since Old French can never be more than a 
minor subject in schools. If the 4s. 6d. which will procure 
F. F. Roget's “Introduction to Old French” (Williams & 
Norgate) be thought too heavy an expense, we are reduced to 
selecting and printing our own texts privately. Forour purpose 
all that is required is a small book containing a few pieces 
in prose and verse at the price of a shilling or eighteenpence. 
Any publisher who would produce this would confer a benefit. 
The * Primer of Old French," by Messrs. Clarke and Murray 
(Blackie & Son, London, 1902), would serve our purpose were it 
not for the Modern French translations upon the opposite page, 
which rather destroy the effort at discovery which the form is 


* See Karl Foth, ** Verschiebung der Tempora in den romanischen 
Sprachen." Boehmer, ** Romanische Studien," Vol. I. 
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expected to make. The “Recueil de Morceaux choisis en 
vieux francais,” by Eugene Ritter (Geneva, 1885, 2 fr. 50 c.), 


contains a fair selection of texts, and nothing else. Of 


historical grammars the English translation of Darmesteter's 
“Grammaire historique " (Macmillan) is undoubtedly the best 
for purposes of school reference. 


THE SHEFFIELD CONFERENCE. 


HE thirteenth Annual Conference of the Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland opened at Sheffield off April 23, with a 
reception given by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress in the Town 
Hall, at which the best traditions of civic hospitality were well main- 
tained. The number of members attending, apart from those living in 
Sheffield, was somewhat smaller than is usual at these Conferences. 
Had the members of the Guild realized the genial warmth of a York- 
shire welcome and had they known how easy it is to get away from the 
industrial parts of the town into some of the finest scenery in Yorkshire 
or Derbyshire, perhaps the attendance would have been larger. But the 


zest of those who did attend made up for paucity of numbers ; and from * 


the point of view of an enjoyable holiday, coupled with a little ** educa- 
tional shop,” the Conference was voted a great success. 

The more serious work began on the Tuesday morning with an 
address from Dr. Alex. Hill, Master of Downing College, on ‘* The 
Teaching of the Laws of Health in Schools.” Dr. Hill, after a 
few introductory remarks relative to his installation as President for the 
year, spoke as a physiologist who, on the whole, objected to the general 
teaching of physiology in schools, though certain knowledge, especially 
in reference to germs, might well be taught, provided that its individual 
application is avoided. Miss Morris, Lecturer to the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, took a view somewhat opposed to that of Dr. Hill. While 
deprecating any teaching that induced introspection at too early an age, 
Miss Morris thought that the reverent care of the body should be 
taught as a preventive against future tragedies resulting from ignorance. 
Of this subject we hope to give our readers a fuller report next month. 
Prof. Findlay, who followed, twitted the Conference with being led 
away by popular cries into empty discussions upon matters as to which 
the teacher could exercise little influence. He was sceptical as to the 
whole value of teaching of morals, civics, or the like ; the experience 
of America was a warning to us. Before we attempted to get any 
general teaching in this subject, we must have demonstration as to 
methods employed and results obtained. But teachers should beware 
of lightly undertaking responsibilities they cannot carry out. Several 
dien followed, and an interesting and profitable discussion was 
the result. 

The second subject was introduced by the Rev. H. Hudson, 
Principal of St. Mark's Training College, Chelsea, who, in dealing 
with the relation of the Board of Education to the Local Authority, 
pleaded for more freedom for the locality and less interference from 
the Board. Too great centralization would check progress and tend to 
take the life from the work of the Local Authorities. In reference to 
training colleges, Mr.Hudson thought Local Authorities ought to de- 
fine more carefully the obligations students were under in accepting 
aid from the rates or from the Treasury ; and to state exactly how far 
students could honourably withdraw from these obligations if they re- 
paid the public money that had been spent on them. He strongly 
objected to the attempt to confine students and teachers to a certain 
area. The elementary school, the pupil-teacher centre, the training 
college, the University, the school in which the tinished product will 
teach may all be in one small area. The result may be a very un- 
fortunate limitation to the experience and knowledge of the next 
generation of teachers. If one may sam up in a few words the dis- 
cussion on this point, one wovld conclude that on the relation of 
the*Board of Education to the Local Authorities the members of the 

onference scarcely knew which to distrust more, the official Inspector 
from headquarters or the representative of the rate-payer at home. 

_ In the evening of Tuesday Mr. J. A. Green, Professor of Education 
in the University of Sheffield, opened a discussion on the subject of 
Registration and Training. He admitted that the Register had failed 
in the primary purpose of encouraging training ; though at the same 
ume the existence of the Register for four years had done something to 
familiarize teachers with the idea of training ; and even the secondary- 
school master, with his cloak of tradition that protected him from new 
Ideas, was beginning to think about training. But the Register should 
not have been ended: it should have been mended. Prof. Green 
advocated a Register of persons qualified to give higher instruction. 

his Register would be based on training, experience, and high 
Academe qualification : it would be open to any one, and would, there- 
ore, satisfy the N.U.T., as the speaker believed. He did not advocate 
p. Register that would include all teachers. Miss Cleghorne, of the 

xecutive of the National Union of Teachers, said that one of the 


objects of the Association she belonged to was to secure a compre- 
hensive Register of all teachers without reference to the type of school. 
The N.U. T. was glad the present Register should die ; but was quite 
willing to help in the formation of a new Register on better lines. 

Mr. Storr, who was unavoidably absent, had written a letter which 
had been read to the Conference. He said the question really was 
whether teachers were to be civil servants or members of a learned 
profession. Miss Cleghorne and Prof. Findlay, who spoke sub- 
sequently, agreed with the views expressed by Mr. Storr. Prof. 
Findlay also stated that he was not altogether discouraged with the 
results of seventeen years! work in favour of training, and he pointed 
out that seventeen years ago Sheffield would not have believed 
that it would have a University and a Professor of Education in 1906. 
Things had progressed considerably, and would advance further as 
people gradually learnt that the study of education was helpful. Miss 
Escott, of the Sheffield High School, expressed the views that have 
already been uttered by the Association of Head Mistresses. 

Many other speakers followed. The general feeling seemed to be 
that, while the existing Register could be buried without too much 
weeping, yet the Guild must exert its utmost influence to secure a fresh 
Register of qualified teachers. 

On Wednesday morning an interesting discussion took place on the 
best arrangement of the school day (including home-work) and of the 
school year. Mr. Tristram, Head Master of Loretto School, insisted 
that conditions of health were paramount, and proceeded to outline the 
ideal day in a boys’ boarding school. We hope to give a fuller account 
of his views in a subsequent number. Mr. Kahn, who followed, dealt 
with the subject as chiefly a matter of brain hygiene, and spoke strongly 
upon the imperfect physical conditions in boys' day schools. In the 
later discussions the feeling was strongly expressed by several speakers 
that the chief difficulty in the way of a proper organization of the school 
day was to be found in the regulations of the Board of Education, 
which pressed with especial hardship on girls'schools. It was also 
pointed out with perfect truth that the Board is always ready to listen 
to, and be guided by, any carefully considered expression of expert views. 

The second subject of the morning session was introduced by Prof. 
Findlay. Apparently having in mind the increasing desire of Local 
Education Authorities to pass as many pupils as possible through the 
secondary stage of education, he questioned whether after the age of 
fifteen an ordinary secondary school was the best training ground for a 
large proportion of future citizens ; and thought that only those who 
were morally and intellectually worthy should remain at school after 
the age of fifteen. Miss Escott, Head Mistress of the Sheffield High 
School, dealt with the subject chiefly as it would affect high-school 
girls, who, if they left school at fifteen, would have little or no further 
intellectual training. She would have every girl, in the limited class 
from which she drew her pupils, stay at school to the age of seventeen 
or eighteen. 

In the afternoon Mr. Trice Martin, Head Master of Bath College, 
spoke on the subject of school-leaving examinations and University 
entrance examinations. He urged the need of co-ordination to reduce 
the number of existing examinations and to maintain a constant value 
in the work of schools and Universities. The Board of Education 
should bring about this co-ordination, but should not itself conduct the 
examination. A paper written by Mr. Raymont, Vice-Principal of the 
Goldsmiths’ College, was then read. After an interesting discussion 
and the passing of cordial votes of thanks to the authorities in Shefteld 
who had welcomed the Conference the public session was brought to a 
close. In the evening the members were entertained in the University 
buildings by the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Charles Eliot, and Dr. Hicks, 
the Chairman of the Sheffield Branch of the Teachers’ Guild. 


THE SCARBOROUGH CONFERENCE. 


apes bright sun and the fresh invigorating air contributed to the 

good temper of the two thousand delegates from local associ- 
ations who met at the Annual Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers at Scarborough. Climatic conditions have great influence. 
On this occasion, when ** burning questions " which stir the feelings to 
the utmost were under discussion, it is fortunate that exterior condi- 
tions were favourable to peace. In a large hall where some two or 
three thousand persons are present, inhaling wearily the exhausted air, 
it is easy for passionate feelings to be aroused. The delegates, keenly 
interested and following with close attention each speaker's points, 
applauding with enthusiasm or dissenting with complete frankness, 
remained always alive to the seriousness of the debates which will be 
taken by the country as representing the views of some fifty or sixty 
thousand teachers in public elementary schools. 


The President's Address. 


Recreation in the form of excursions, public functions, dinners, balls, 
reunions were by no means neglected by the delegates, who, clearly, 
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had come for a holiday as well as for business. 
with the political aspect of the Conference. This of the proceed- 
ings was n on Easter Monday afternoon by the incoming President’s 
address. Mr. T. P. Sykes refrained from adding fuel to the ‘* burning 
questions.” He asked his listeners to consider the effect of the 
Education Bill on the children who would be taught under its terms. 
It was in the elementary school, he said, that the indefinable something 
aptly called ‘‘the soul of the nation” was produced. The children in 
the schools to-day would be the citizens of to-morrow, and it 
depended on what went on in the schools whether they would be 
sober-thinking citizens or the reverse. That was the task of the 
teacher—to develop and train the dormant faculties of the child, to 
encourage the tender mental hand, as it were, of the child to reach out 
and grasp something of the complex phenomena of life by which he 
was surrounded. Would the new Bill help the teachers to do better in 
the future the work that they were now doing? This was the touch- 
stone by which they must try the Bill. He approved the financial 

rovisions, but pointed out that the extra grant of one million pounds, 
if it were equally divided amongst the public elementary schools, would 
come to just fifty pounds for each. He also viewed with the liveliest 
satisfaction the abolition of religious tests, on the ground that the 
teacher could not do his work satisfactorily so long as he was dominated 
by the theologians. Mr. Sykes admitted that the chief struggle would 
centre round the clauses dealing with religious teaching. He instanced 
a town in which were two schools separated by less than three minutes’ 
walk, In the one, a Council school, there were about 40 per cent. 
of children of Church parents; in the other, a Church school, there 
were to be found children of professed Nonconíormists to the extent 
also of 40 per cent. of the whole. In these schools the first half 
hour every morning was given to Bible teaching. In the Church school 
part, and only part, of the Church Catechism was taught. With this 
exception the syllabuses of the two schools were interchangeable. No 
child during the past twenty years had been removed from the one 
school to the other on account of the quality of the religious instruction. 
He was convinced that there was no religious difficulty felt by parents, 
and therefore deprecated the introduction of an opportunity of fanning 
religious bitterness by asking parents to appeal for sectarian teaching. 
He found the Bill wanting in that it failed to raise the age of com- 
pulsory attendance above twelve years. He closed his address with an 
appeal for more satisfactory stafhng in elementary schools. Not only 
were more teachers wanted—the classes were twice too large—but the 
Board of Education should recognize the individual child. In Bradford 
Grammar School there were 538 boys taught by a staff of 28 qualified 
masters. This staff would be sufficient, according to the regulations of 
the Board of Education, for an average attendance of 1,650 children in 
a public elementary school, meaning a school with at least 2,000 names 
on the roll. Under the conditions teachers in elementary schools 
became skilful in presenting a subject lucidly to rows of listeners, rather 
than in stimulating intelligence. The result was that in training to think 
the primary schools were weak. Mr. Sykes is correct in saying that by 
doubling the number of teachers, by insisting that all are qualified, and 
by raising the compulsory age of attendance to fifteen years, the only 
serious reproach against public elementary schools would be removed. 
But it was only by slow degrees that the nation would be induced to 
face the cost of these changes. 


The Education Bill, 


On Tuesday the session for public business opened. The hall was 
packed with delegates anxious to discuss resolutions on the Bill which 
were to take precedence of the published agenda. The first resolution 
was as follows :—‘‘ That this Conference expresses approval ot those 
principles of the Education Bill of 1906 under which all public 
elementary schools, their teachers and managers, are to be brought 
under complete popular control, and under which creed tests for 
teachers are to be abolished.” Dr. Macnamara opened the discussion 
in a spirited speech in which he showed that these principles were 
simply the logical result of the Act of 1902. That Act put all public 
elementary schools upon the rates and taxes. Complete public control 
must follow. At present the teacher in a non-provided school had to 
serve two masters — the Local Authority and the managers. His position 
was impossible. The creed test, he considered, put a premium upon 
hypocrisy. An amendment was moved to the effect that where four- 
fifths of the parents desired it the voluntary school system should be 
retained. Much earnestness and conviction were shown by the 
speakers in favour of the amendment, and a section of the audience 
expressed their hearty approval ; but the amendment was lost, and the 
original resolution passed by a large majerity. 

The second resolution was also moved by Dr. Macnamara, and passed 
unanimously. It was to the effect that Local Authorities who were over- 
burdened by the work of controlling education might apply to Parlia- 
ment for an increase in membership ; that an an hoc Authority should be 
elected for London; that for this body women be eligible ; and that 
powers be given to county Education Conimittees to pay the travelling 
expenses of members. 
^ The third resolution likewise provoked a spirited controversy. Mr. 
Croft moved, and it was carried by a large majority, that the abolition 
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contentious matter. 


of religious tests cannot be effective unless means are taken by the 
regulation of State grants to secure that no qualified applicant for 
admisssion to a training college shall be refused on the ground of his 
religious belief. 

A resolution in favour of throwing upon the taxes a greater propor- 
tion of the cost of education and of equalizing the local charge was 
carried without discussion. Then came a resolution containing very 
These are the exact words : ‘‘ That any denomi- 
national religious teaching in public elementary schools shall be given 
by persons other than the teaching staff." It is clearly an unfortunate 
state of affairs that tends to make it undesirable for a man to 
teach to his class just those truths that he deems most important. 
Many speakers felt this, but they also felt that, unless a teacher were 
actually prohihited from giving this teaching, he would be as much as 
ever liable to clerical pressure in the matter. It was felt that teachers 
needed to be protected. The opinion of the Conference was clearly 
and sharply divided on the subject. Keen expressions of feelings were 
evoked. In the end the matter was talked out and no vote was taken. 
This was fifteen minutes before the close of public business. The 
President immediately proceeded to put the numerous resolutions 
remaining on the agenda paper, and all those to which there were less 
than ten dissentients were declared carried. We mention a few of 
these that are of general interest. In no school should Cowper-Temple 


. Bible teaching be given at the same time as the denominational 


religious instruction under the scheme of ‘‘ facilities." The Conference 
was not opposed to a seven years' guarantee being required from a 
student entering at a training college, but emphatically objected to any 
local restriction of area. It was reaffirmed that no teacher should be 
responsible for more than forty children. 

The abolition of the Teachers! Register was evidently welcome 
to the Conference, though no resolution was carried on this point. 
The elementary teachers have always felt aggrieved by the conditions 
of registration, and have done their best to compass the downfall of the 
Register. A Conference consisting of some two thousand delegates 
coming from all parts of England and Wales is likely to reflect pretty 
evenly the opinions of the nation. Certainly this Conference was 
divided on the subject of voluntary versus Council schools, just as the 
country is divided on the point. It was a pleasing feature of the Con- 
ference that in all the discussions the note of bitterness was absent. 
The extreme speakers on the side of Council schools were quite ready 
to adinit the good work that had been done by the Church of England 
in her voluntary schools. Opposition was always met in good temper, 
and the opinions of minorities were always respected. If the House of 
Commons knew as much about the Education Bill, its causes and 
effects, as the members of this Conference, much time might be saved 
in the forthcoming Session of Parliament. 


PEBBLES FROM SCARBOROUGH. 


MR. ACLAND wished that five-sixths of all the examinations could be 
abolished by a stroke of the pen, and all the certificates and diplomas 
be deposited on the Dogger Bank out yonder. They were embedded 
even in the national literature. On the last page of the first part of the 
** Pilgrim's Progress" it was told how Ignorance, having been ferried 
across the river by Vain Hope, was challenged by the Warden of the 
Holy City. ** Then they asked him for his certificate. So he fumbled 
in his bosom and found none. Then the King commanded the two 
shining ones to bind him hand and foot and have him away." 


WHEN he was Minister of Education he had a good deal to do with 
what was known as ‘‘South Kensington "—that quintessence of the 
examination system—and he had been instrumental in removing a 
portion of the military element—those good-natured old gentlemen 
whom they knew so well. He had often consoled himself during the 
weary hours that he spent there by repeating to himself an inspired 
quatrain of Wordsworth : 


** Enough of Sciénce and of Art ; 
Close up those barren leaves ; 
Come forth and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives." 


Mr. SvKES.—In a certain town there have been for the last twenty 
years within a stone'sthrow of one another a Church school and a pro- 
vided school. In the Church school 40 per cent. of the pupils are 
children of professedly Nonconformists, and in the provided school the 
proportion of children of Church parents is even greater. During these 
twenty years no religious difficulty has ever arisen, and to the best of 
my belief the reasons that have led parents to choose one or the other 
school have never been religious reasons. 


Dr. MACNAMARA.— The non-provided school was now paid by the 
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Local Authority, but the teacher was still the servant of the managers, 
Who were to the extent of two-thirds independent of the Local 
Autbority. He was in fact between the Devil and the deep sea. 
‘Heaven forbid that he should discriminate or decide which was the 
Devil. 


THE JOURNAL 


.'* DR. MACNAMARA. —The Church had had : full return for what it 


had‘ laid out on its training colleges half a century or more ago. 
Let them look at the maintenance accounts of Church training 
colleges :—Cheltenham, income £7,938, voluntary subscriptions £51 ; 
York, income £7,028, - subscriptions £148; Chichester, income 
£5,149, subscriptions £150. This was a flimsy foundation on which to 
build a right upon the consciences of intending teachers. 


' Mr. Hopcrs.—Do you believe that the average master or mistress 
in an elementary school is capable of teaching the terminological— 
exactitude of the Church Catechism ? 


Miss FiTTON. — The Bill provides for lazy children and lazy te ichers. 


Mr. LisHMAN. — The Bill is supposed to be the battle ground 
between Churchmen and Dissenters, but a recent census has shown 
that only 25 per cent. of the population attend either church or chapel. 
Is no account to be taken of the remaining 75 per cent. ? 


JOTTINGS. 


In Mr. Birrell’s exhaustive Memorandum on the Abolition of the ` 


Teachers’ Register he has neglected one point which has evidently 
escaped his attention. In most recent schemes for secondary schools 
(for instance, that of Clitheroe, signed March 8, 1906) there is a clause 
requiring that ‘‘the name of the head master shall be on the Teachers’ 
Register.” These schemes will all need redrafting. 


EXTRACT from answer to question in Scripture paper: ‘‘ Give briefly 
the history of Joseph."—** Joseph was buried in Egypt and his bones 
were carried to Palestine. When we next hear of ja he was in a pit 
where he had been put by his brethren." 


THE following letter was, received by the Director of a County 
Education Committee :—‘‘ Toulon the seven march 1904. Master the 
director I have been veriest happy of receive your amiable post-card, 
and I thankful much you. I have commence to learn the english from 
tovv month, solely, I learn sole vvithout professor, vvith meaning of 
present me to bachelership ; meantime of time in time, I has-ked of 
explain to a englishman professor, vvho say to me vvhom I make 
of progress enough rapid, but beyond the english I have many of other 
matter to learn, that is cause vvhom I less diligent. In short I have 
many of perseuerance, for I vvill obtain my diploma by me sole. Iam 
tvventy.tvvo year old. I thank you still one time. My respectful 
salute ALEXANDRE M——.” 


THE Parents’ Review for April has an instructive article on ** The 
British Museum for Children." Mrs. Ennis Richmond treats that all- 
engrossing subject for parents, the choice of a school; but her counsels 
are mainly negative. First she dismisses public schools as a com- 
paratively unimportant matter ; and, as to the preparatory school, her 
advice comes to this: Interview the principal, and convince yourself 
that he is a good man. ‘‘It is practically an impossibility that a good 
man can be governing a bad school." 


" SCARBOROUGH, A GUIDE AND A SOUVENIR,” is a present made by 
Messrs. Nelson to all the delegates attending the N.U.T. Conference. 
It is frankly a publisher's advertisement, but we have rarely seen one so 
attractive in appearance and at the same time so full of useful information. 
Advertisers who lumber hotel tables with their meretricious rubbish might 
well take a hint. 


"A. R.” writes: “In confirmation of your very mild protest 
against the encouragement of militarism in schools, I send you an 
extract from a letter published in the othcial magazine of a great public 
school in 1902 :—* The total bag for the whole treck is as follows: 
Killed 26 Boers, wounded 28, captured 7, surrendered 3. Also follow- 
ing stock : 1,846 sheep, 2 goats, 355 cattle, 34 horses. Altogether a 
very successful treck.’ ” 


Ix an excellent article on English secondary schools, by Dr. Klein, 
t appeared in Æng/šřa there is a very natural, but none the less 
ludicrous, mistake as to the meaning of a word. The farming system 
of endowed schools is explained as an arrangement by which the head 
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master himself farms the land constituting the endowment, and, in 
return; has to run the school and provide free places. ! 


CANON HENSON is a bold man. Lecturing in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, within earshot of the Broad Sanctuary, where the 
Archbishop may have been sitting in conclave, he quóted Lord 
Shatftesbury's denouncement of the National Society: ‘‘ It is governed 
by men who are wholly unequal to the exigencies of the times, ignorant 
of the public mind, and satisfied with themselves. Fear some 
effect on them, but wisdom none." What is more, he endorsed this 
view as equally applicable to the present day. 


. A CAPITAL performance of *' The iig nin ” was given on March 31 
in the theatre of the Birkbeck College by students of the Greystoke 
Place Day Training College for Women. There was no change of 
scenery, as in Shakespeare's theatre, and the dresses were home made; 
but the acting was excellent, and gained rather than lost by this absence 
of external aids. We are informed that the ¿impresario and manager 
was the Lecturer in English, Miss R. Monkhouse. Assuredly this is 
the best way of teaching Shakespeare. 


THE annual display by the members of the Gymnastic Teachers’ 
Institute will be given on Saturday, May 19, in the large hall of the 
Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell. 


THE overcrowding of the existing secondary schools, and especially 
the lack of secondary-school places for girls, is driving the London 
County Council rapidly to increase the number of its own secondary 
schools. Arrangements have been made for September next, not only 
to double the size of the Fulham Secondary School and to enlarge that 
at Kingsland, but also to open new ones at Eltham, Hackney, and 
Wandsworth; and to convert into girls’ schools the pupil-teacher 
centres at Stockwell, Peckham, and Southwark. These will have a 
fee of six guineas a year; except the last-named, which will charge 
44- 10s. Altogether, the London County Council will be selecting, 
during May, June, and July, no fewer than six head mistresses, all at 
the ** commencing " salary of £300 a year; and at least thirty assist- 
ants, who will be appointed at from £120 to £180 a year, according to 
experience and qualifications. The settlement of the scale of salaries 
and increments for the Council's secondary schools is still under con- 
sideration. 


‘6 CROSS-FERTILIZATION in Schools” was the happy title of a lecture 
by Mr. J. L. Paton at Manchester University. He pointed out how 
terribly the great public schools had suffered by breeding in and in, and 
welcomed the interchange of masters between English and Continental 
schools. i 


WE are glad to announce that Mr. Charles Fry is continuing his 
Shakespearian Recitals. He gives on the 5th ** The Winter's Tale," on 
the 12th ** The Merry Wives," and on the 19th ‘‘ King Richard the 
Third." To witness such performances is more educative than a dozen 
set lessons in Shakespeare. 


Mr. Cruse, who headed a deputation from Roman Catholic parents 
to Whitehall, has the courage of his opinions. Asked by Mr. Birrell: 
** Would you insist on a Roman Catholic teacher to give cookery lessons?" 
he answered : ** Yes, I should certainly press for that, because there may 
be religious bigotry even iu cookery lessons." The old Scotch lady in 
Dean Ramsay's ** Reminiscences " went, perhaps, to the opposite ex- 
treme. She was inquiring as to the capacities of a cook from her late 
mistress, who hinted that her moral character was not immaculate. 
*! D—n her morals,” interposed the old lady ; ‘‘ can she fry a collop? " 


WE would direct attention to the advertisement of the Edinburgh 
Vacation Courses in Modern Languages. This year's programme is 
even more attractive than that of 1905, when no less than 353 regular 
students, besides occasional hearers, attended. As the Council and all 
the officials give their services gratuitously and the University provides 
free accommodation, students get full value for the moderate fee that 
is charged. 


THE third annual conference of the Girls’ School Music Union will 
be held at the Guildhall School of Music on Saturday, May s. Mr. 
W. H. Hadow will deliver, at 2.30, his presidential address on '* The 
Training of Taste." 


THE Central Education Committee of the Society of Friends have 
issued a useful little pamphlet for the use of those advising intending 
elementary teachers and pupil-teachers. It can be obtained from the 
Secretary, C. E. Stansfield, 29 Upper Redlands Road, Reading, price 
2d. post free. 
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Miss PownoLL WRIGHT, late Professor of English in the University 
of Tokio, has joined the staff of the Training College, Cherwell Hall, 
Oxford. 


THE Rev. F. A. Hillard, who was recently appointed Head Master 
of Bristol. Grammar School, in succession to Mr. R. L. Leighton, 
_ resigned, has, at the request of the Governors of Worcester Grammar 
School, withdrawn his resignation. 


THE seventeenth annual exhibition of the Royal Drawing Society 
was held in Caxton Hall, Westminster, from April 9 to April 20. No 
less than 2,699 sheets of drawings, &c., were received for it, and the 
exhibitors ranged from three to nineteen years of age. The President, 
Princess Louise's, prize for snapshot drawing went this year to Bertram 
Elliott, British Columbia, and Elsie W. Lunn. Mr. Ablett, on the 
opening day, showed, by lantern slides of the exhibits, the natural 
evolution of picture making by means of which young people of ten to 
twelve become good pictorial artists. i 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 

Flowers and how to paint them. By Maud Naftel. New Edition. 
With 10 Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. Cassell & Co., 
2s. 6d. 

Thomas Gainsborough. By Sir Walter Armstrong. New Edition. 

Seeley & Co., 2s. net. 


Antiquities. 


Manual of Oriental Antiquities. By E. Babelon. New Edition. With. 


255 Illustrations. A.Grevel & Co., 7s. 6d. net. [Embraces all 
the East except Egypt. A new chapter treats of M. de Morgan's 
recent discoveries at Susa.] 


Architecture. 

Modern School Buildings, Elementary and Secondary. Second 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. With many new 
Plans and Illustrations. By Felix Clay, B.A. B. T. Batsford, 
25s. net. 

Biography. 

The Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, F.R.S. Edited 
from the original MSS. by William Bray, F.A.S. George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning in her Letters. 


By Percy Lubbock. 
With Portrait. 


Smith, Elder, & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

Civics. l 

Science in Public Affairs. With Preface by Right Hon. R. B. 
Haldane, M.P. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Hand. George Allen, 
5s. net. 

The Elements of the Duties and Rights of Citizenship. By W. D. 
Aston, B.A., LL.B. W. B. Clive, ts. 6d. 

British Citizenship: its Rights and Duties. By F. Plaker. With 
Preface by Sir John Lawson Walton, K.C., M.P. Ralph, Holland, 
& Co., 2s. 

Classics. 

Bacchylides. The Text edited by Sir Richard C. Jebb, Litt.D., O.M. 
Cambridge Press, 1s. 6d. 

Matriculation Construing Book. By A. F. Watt, M.A., and B. J. 
Hayes, M.A. W. B. Clive, 2s. 

Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas. By Paul Decharme.  Trans- 
lated by James Loeb, A. B. Macmillan & Co., 12s. 6d. net. 
Herodotus IV.—Melpomene. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, Litt. D. 

Cambridge Press, 4s. 

Lysias: Selected Speeches. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 

Appendices, by Dr. C. D. Adams. American Book Co. 
Divinity. 

A Plea for Church Schools. By Hakluyt Egerton. 
6d. net. : 
Religion in the Schools: Addresses on Fundamental Christianity. 

By H. Hensley Henson, D.D. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. [To 
the Lent Addresses delivered in St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
Canon Henson has added a preface dealing more directly with the 

Bill.) 

Analysıs of certain of St. Paul’s Epistles. Reprinted from Bishop 
Lightfoot's Commentaries. With Preface by the Lord Bishop of 
Durham. Macmillan & Co., ts. 

Stories from the Prayer Book Calendar: a Short Account of the Minor 
Holy Days. By Katherine E. Vernham. National Soctety's 
Depository, od. net. : 

Manhood, Faith, and Courage. By H. Van Dyke, D.D. Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ss. 

The Spiritual Teaching of Longfellow. By the Rev. Morley Steven- 
son, M.A. Wells Gardner & Co., 2s. 6d. ie Sie d 


George Allen, 


. The Sevenfold Gifts: Instructions and Prayers for the use of Candi- 


dates for Confirmation. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Job in the Revised Version. Edited, with Introduction 
and brief Annotations, by S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D. Clarendon 
Press, 2s. 6d. net. [The editor's aim is to explain the poem te 
the ordinary educated reader. The text is printed in paragraphs 
with headings, and there are full notes at the bottom of the page.] 

The Gospel in Action. By the Right Rev. A. F. Winnington Ingram, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of London. Wells Gardner & Co., 3s. 6d... 

How to teach the Bible. By the Rev. A. F. Mitchell, M.A. (Second 
and Revised Edition.) Williams & Norgate, 2s. 6d. net. 

Kindergarten Bible Stories. By Laura E. Cragin. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

A Harmony of the Books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles. By 
W. D. Crockett, A.M. With an Introduction by Dr. W. J. 
Beecher. Fleming H. Revell Co., 5s. net. 

Courage. By Charles Wagner. T. Fisher Unwin, 1s. net. 


English. 

The Golden Fleece: More Old Greek Stories. By James Baldwia. 
American Book Co. 

Pierce the Ploughmans Crede. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
Litt.D. Clarendon Press, 2s. "AE 

Chats on Literature with my Children. By A. Logan Miller. Relfe 
Brothers, 1s. net. 

Nine Choice Poems of Longfellow, Lowell, Macaulay, Byron, Browning, 
and Shelley. Edited, with Introductory Sketches and Notes, by 
James Baldwin. American Book Co. 

A Manual of American Literature. By J. B. Smiley, A.M. American 
Book Co. 

Composition- Rhetoric. 
Book Co. 

The Sounds of Spoken English. By Walter Rippmann. 
& Co., Is. 6d. net. 

Matthew Arnold’s Merope. To which is appended the Electra of 
Sophocles, translated by Robert Whitelaw. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins. Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. 7 

Essays from the Spectator. (Blackie’s Red Letter Library.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Andreas, and The Fates of the Apostles: two Anglo-Saxon Narrative 
Poems. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by G. P. 
Krapp. Ginn & Co., 8s. 6d. 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Cantos III. and IV. Edited, with Notes 
and an Introduction, jm J. H. Fowler, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 
Is. 

Milton: Paradise Lost, Books I. and II. 
M.A. W. B. Clive. 

A View of the English Stage. By William Hazlitt. Edited by 
W. Spencer Jackson. George Bell & Sons, 3s. 6d. 


Geography. 
Dorchester, with its Surroundings. (The Homeland Handbooks.) Zhe 
Homeland Association, Is. 
The Junior Geography. By A. J. Herbertson, M.A., Ph.D. Claren- 
don Press, 2s. 

The Geography of Amcrica. 
Philip & Son, ts. 6d. 
Our Planet (** Round the World” Series). 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 1s. 6d. 
The World of To-day: a Survey of the Lands and Peoples of the 

Globe as seen in Travel and Commerce. By A. R. Hope Mon- 
crieff. Vol. V. Zhe Gresham Publishing Co. (The concluding 
volume of this comprehensive work embraces Central and South 

America and the West Indies.] 


By M. Wolseley-Lewis. John Afwrray, 


By S. D. Brooks and M. Hubbard. American 
J. M. Dent 


Edited by A. F. Watt, 


By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Georg 


Philips’ Model Atlas. 50 Maps and Diagrams in Colour. With 
Index. rs. 
History. 
The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. IX. Napoleon. Camédridge 


University Press, 16s. net. 

The Story of Russia. By R. Van Bergen, M.A. American Book Co. 

English Historians. With an Introduction by A. J. Grant. Blackte 
& Son, 2s. 6d. 

Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. 
George Bell & Sons, 8s. 6d. net. 

Readings in European History. Vol. II. 
& Co., 7s. 

A Century of Continental History (1780-1880). With a Supplement 
descriptive of events up to the year 1900. By J. Holland Rose, 
Litt. D. Fifth Edition, revised and corrected. Edward Stanford, 
6s. 

Main Landmarks of European History. By F. N. Dixon, B.A. W.B. 
Clive, 2s. 

(1) The Story of Joan of Arc. By Andrew Lang. (2) The Story of 
Captain Cook. By John Lang. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, each ts. 6d. 
net. (This new series of ** The Children's Heroes” starts with a 
romance of history that every child will love, rewritten by a histor- 
ian whom children will welcome as an old friend.] 

(Continued on page 328.) 


By Abbot Gasquet, D.D. 
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A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT 


is not of much use unless you have a good 
Prospectus to send to Enquiring Parents, and 


A GOOD PROSPECTUS 


is of no use unless parents hear that it is worth 


making enquiry about. 


LET US PRINT 


you a good Prospectus, and give your School a 


600D ADVERTISEMENT 


in our 


PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS 
AND TUTORS. 


We are now preparing the Ninth Annual Edition 
for Press. 


WRITE US, 


With copy of your present Prospectus, and we 
will send you (without any charge) Specimens 


and Full Particulars, with proof of value. 


WE UNDERTAKE 


the Photographing of Schools within reasonable 


distance of London—finest work only. 


J. & J. PATON, 


Educational Agents, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 


- Telephone—5053 Central. 


| Size, 52 by 62 inches. Scale, 4 miles to an inch (1: 


B.C. 


Edward Stanford's Publications. 
 STANFORD'S 


| New Orographical Maps 


Compiled under the direction of H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., 


Director of the School of Economics and Political Science in the University of 


: London, and lately Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford. 
| JUST PUBLISHED. | 


PALESTINE. 


253,440). 
Mounted on Rollers, and Varnished, 20s. 


i 


Price, Coloured, 


AFRICA. 
Size, 50 by 58 inches. Scale, 115 miles to an inch (1 : 7,286,400). Price, Coloured, 
ounted on Rollers, and Varnished, 20s. 


EUROPE. 


Size, 60 by 54 inches. Scale, 63 miles to an inch (1 : 4,000,000), , 
Mounted on Rollers, and Varnished, 20s. 


ASIA. [In preparation. 


' These Maps have been compiled with care from original materials, chiefly Govern- 
ment Surveys. i 


Price, Coloured, 


They are primarily intended to depict the Physical Features of 
the Continent, but, by the employment of the device of grey, almost transparent, 
lettering, many names have been inserted without spoiling the graphic effect of 
the colouring. The contour lines have been drawn at the same intervals above and 
below the sea level. 


Detailed Prospectus of the series gratis om application. 


New Orographical Map of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 


Reduced from the Ordnance Survey, by E. G. W. HEWLETT, M.A., 
and C. E. KELSEY, M.A. 

Size, 42 by 60 inches. Scale, 2 miles to an inch (1: 126,720). 

Mounted on Rollers, and Varnished, 15s. net. 

A graphic representation of the pbysical features of the area covered. County 

Boundaries, Railways, Canals, Rivers, are all laid down, and the principal Towns 

and Cities shown by symbols which enable the student to discern at a glance the 
approximate populations, , 


Prospectus gratis om application. 


Price, Coloured, 


Stanford's:**Large" Series of 
School Wall Maps. 


Stanford's “ Large" Series includes Twenty-one Maps in all. The Maps are 
extensively used in Public and Private Schools throughout the British Isles and 
tbe Colonies, and bave gained the Highest Awards at the Great Exhibitions. j 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
Bold, 
Clear, 
Accurate, 
Attractively Coloured. 
Sue, so by 58 inches. Price, Mounted on Rollers and Varnisbed, 13s. each. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
fth Edition. Revised and corrected. 


A Century of Continental History 
(1780—1880). 


With a Supplement descriptive of Events up to the Year 1900. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 


Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's Coliege, Cambridge; Author of '* The Life 
of Napoleon [.," * Napoleonic Studies," Ec., &c. 


This work is intended for the Upper Forms of Schools, as well as for all who 
desire to have a clearer knowledge of the course of events on the Continent. Three 
chapters have been added describing in brief compass the chief events in the history 
of France, Germany, and Russia in the last two decades of the century. 


494 pages. Crown8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 
Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


Stanford’s Select List of Educational Works gratis on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 19, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


Geographer to His Majesty the King. | 
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Law. 
Romam Private Law. Founded on the “ Institutes” of Gaius and 
Justinian. By R. W. Leage, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 10s. net. 


Mathematics, 
Test rig aig in Elementary Mathematics. By A, C. 
6d 


Jones, M.A., 
Ph.D., and C. H. Blomfield, M.A., B.Sc. 
2s 


Edward Arnold, 


The Three Term Algebra. Book IV. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 6d. 
A Manual of Geometry. By W. D. Eggar, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 


3s. 6d 
Modern Languages. 

Max Miiller’s Deutsche Liebe. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by J. C. Johnson. Ginn & Co., 2s. 

Dictionary of Quotations (German). By Lilian Dalbiac. With 
Authors’ and Subjects’ Indexes. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
7s. 6d. 

Intermediate French Translation and Composition. 
arranged by L. C. Jaques, A.M. Ginn & Co., 2s. 

Elementary French Grammar. By Dr. J. Wright. Third Edition. 
Revised by C. T. Onions, M.A. David Nutt, 2s. 

Materials for French Prose Composition. By Dr. Emil Otto. Fifth 
Edition. Revised by C. T. Onions, M.A. David Nutt, 2s. 6d. 

French by the Direct Method. Adapted from the German of Rossmann 
and Schmidt. By Thomas Cartwright, B.A., B.Sc. With Illus- 
trations. Part IV.: Livre d'Exercices. 2s. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. Edited, with Introduction, 
Vocabulary, by Dr. E. C. Roedder. American Book Co. 

Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant. By Jules Verne. Arranged for 
School use, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By Edith 
Healy. American Book Co. 

A First German Course for Science Students. By H. G. Fiedler and 
F. E. Sandbach. Alexander Moring, 2s. 6d. net. 


Selected and 


Notes, and 


Music. . 

English Folk-Songs for Schools. Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Gould, M.A., and Cecil J. Sharp, B.A. J. Curwen & Sons, 
2s. 6d. 

Fifty Steps in Sight-Singing. By A. Somervell, Mus.Doc. /. Curwen 
& Sons, 2s. | 

Natural History. | 

By Charlotte L. Laurie. Aliman & Son. 

The New Forest. By C. J. Cornish. New Edition. Seeley & Co., 
2s. net. [A welcome reprint of one of this lamented naturalist's 
happiest sketches. ] 


Field Botany. 


Novels, 

God save King Alfred. By the Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by Gutzon Borglum. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. [A 
cheap edition of this popular historical novel. ] 

Tales of the Spanish Main. By Mowbray Morris. 
2s 6d. 

Lady Baltimore. By Owen Wister. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 

Loaves and Fishes. By Bernard Capes. Methuen & Co., 6s. [These 
racy short stories are mostly reprints from the Pal! Mall and 
other magazines. ] 


Macmillan & Co., 


Pedagogy. 

By Bishop Creighton. Edited by Louise 
With an Introduction by Bishop Knox. Cheap 

Longmans & Co., 6d. net. 


Readers. 
The York Readers. Book V. George Bell & Sons. 1s. 6d. 
Special Method in Primary Reading and Oral Work, with Stories. 
By Dr. C. A. McMurry. Afacmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 


Reprints. 

Methuen’s Standard Library. Paper covers 6d., cloth 1s. A Serious 
Call toa Devout and Holy Life, by William Law ; Utopia and 
Poems, by Sir Thomas More ; The Republic of Plato ; The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis ; Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell ; Southey's Life 
of Nelson ; The Poems of Robert Burns (double number). 


Thoughts on Education. 
Creighton. 
Edition. 


Science. 

Wireless Telegraphy. By William J. White. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, ts. 

Physical Optics. By Robert W. Wood. Macmillan & Co., 15s. net. 

Junior Experimental Science. By W. M. Hooton, M.A., M.Sc. 
W. B. Cleve, 2s. 6d. 

The Tutorial Physics. Vol. V. Properties of Matter. 
Wagstaff, M.A. W. B. Clive, 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Science for the Preliminary Certificate Examination. 
(1) General Section. Edited by R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., and, 
W. Briggs, LL.D., M.A. 2s. (2) Section C: Plant and Animal 
Life. By W. S. Furneaux. W. B. Clive, 2s. 


By C. T. L. 


Messrs. Longmans send us an Index to Vol. I. of Simpson's History 


of Architecture. It may be had gratis on application to the pub- 
lishers. 


IS YOUR PENGILA 


iKOHTNOOD 


OR ONIYAN INITATION® 


There are no better pencils made than 
L. & C. Hardtmuth's Koh-i-Noor Pencils. 
Many manufacturers have' tried to 
equal this wonderful Pencil-and have 
failed. The merit lies in the ead, inthe 
selected wood, and in the workmanship. 
Using a Koh-i-Noor is like drawing silk 
over paper- so smooth. 


Dad 


Koh-i-Noor Pencil« are one price everywhere— 
4d. each or 38. 6d. for one dozen. Of Stationers, 
Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Dainty Booklet on Pencils post free from L.& G. 
HaxpTMUuTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C, 


LARGE GERMAN CATALOGUE OF 
SCHOOL REQUISITES, ARTISTIC SCHOOL PICTURES, 
WALL MAPS, APPARATUS FOR THE THACHING oF 
NATURAL HISTORY, PHYSICS, &c., and DRAWING, 
on receipt of three stamps. 
WV. E U pL, 
Foreign Bookseller, 
59 Castilie Street East, Oxford Street, London, W. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


French Words ... 


and Phrases. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


“ This little volume contains over a score of classified lists deal- 
ing with the common objects and with the business of everyday life. 
They do not pretend to be exhaustive, but they are thoroughly 
practical ; and teachers will find them useful in enabling pupils to 
acquire a serviceable vocabulary.'’—The Glasgow Herald. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Now ready. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 756 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


The College of Preceptors 


FOR 1906. 


The Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Licentiate, 
and Associate) are to be had only in the Calendar. The Calendar 
contains also the Papers for the Certificate, Lower Forms, and 
Professional Preliminary Examinations set in 1905. 


LoNDoN: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET E.C. 


LN 
EE 1, s l X — | E| Be 
ja 7 C Wy DOV EON | 1 1 1. 
JWL OU i » s 
| 


May 1906.] 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. 
KINDERGARTEN DRAWING BOOKS 


(FROEBEL SYSTEM). 
In 8 Parts. Published at 3d. each. 


Remainder of Publisher's Stock must be cleared immediately, 
regardless of cost, previous to alteration of premises. 


SALE PRICE, while they last, 1. per doz. copies, 10s. per gross. 
Orders for Six gross and upwards sent carriage paid. Special 
quotations for larger quantities. 

Specimen Coptes free on request. 


ALFRED NELSON & SON, 
37 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 


THE 


Fitzroy Pictures 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, MISSION ROOMS, AND HOSPITALS. 


DESIGNED BY 


HEYWOOD SUMNER, SELWYN IMAGE, C. W. WHALL, 
LOUIS DAVIS, and G. M. GERE. 


Fully Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


London: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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THE 


REFORM FRENCH COURSE. 


FIRST YEAR (with or without 
ocab 


ulary. 
Premiére Année de 
Prangale. By F. B. Kırk- 
MAN. A unes illustrated 
course of lessons for the first year. 
Price 2s. Two Wall Sheets have 
been prepared in connection with 
the above, size 45x35 inches. 
Price 3s., 5s., and 7s. 6d. net each. 


Première Année. 
Premiere Partie. Phonetic Edi- 
tion. By E. L. SAvoxv, Gold- 
smiths’ Institute. Price 

(Shortly. 

Premiéres Lectures. 

F. B. Kirkman. Simple 
s FEE of French life, based on 
photographs and pictures, poetry, 
prose fables. May be used (1) as 
a two-term reader; (2) as a 
complete beginner's course (sixty 
lessons, oral, grammatical, &c.), 
for older beginners in evenin 
classes, pupil-teachers, &c. dnd 
Edition. Price rs. 


A First French Song 
Book. By F. B. KIRKMAN and 
R. B. MorGan, B.Litt. Price 6d. 


French Lesson Notes. 
By F. B. KirKMAN. To accom- 
pany and explain the above texts 
(full lesson notes for Première 
Année). Price 1s. 6d. 


SECOND YEAR (with or without 
008 . 
Petits Contes ae Fées. 


Adapted from Grimm, Andersen, 
&c., by W. G. Hartoc. An easy 
term reader. With reform exer- 
cises. 2nd Edition. Price 8d. 


ELEMENTARY (Grammar to 


stan 0. lim. e 
With or without Vocabularies). 
Les Gaulois et ies 
France. Stories from French 
History to 886. 2nd Edition, 
with complete course of instruction 
based on the reader. By F. B. 
KIRKMAN and J. M. PÉCONTAL. 
Illustrated. Price rs. 6d. — 


JUNIOR (Grammar to standard 
of Junior Locals, = With or 
without Vocabulary 

Aventures de > Ohicot. 
By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Edited 
by A. R. FLorian. 3rd Edition, 
with complete reform exercises 
eu grammatical, &c.), by F. B. 

IRKMAN. Illustrated. Price as. 


SENIOR (Grammar to standard 
of Senior Locals, Higher Oertif. 
Without Vocab ). 

Le Roi des Mon nes. 
Chaps. i.-iv. Complete in itself. 
Reform exercises by F. B. Kirk- 
MAN. Illustrated by G. Doré. 


Price 2s. [For Second Part see 
** Term Readers.” ] 


For directions as to the method of using the Readers after the first year, see 
Note on the Method of using a Reader. By F. B. KinkMAN. 3d. 
ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. 

For List of these small Readers, or for Complete Catalogue of French 


Series, write to 


A.&C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


The Largest Stock in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 


BOOKS FOR ALL HXAMINATIOIS, 
AT ABOUT HALF-PRICE, OR LESS. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. POOLE & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 
104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.Q. 
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Horace MARSHALL MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free. 


Specimen Booklets 
Post Free. 


& SON. 


An Opinion from Bristol. 


“We have had the delightful ‘Temple Reader’ in use here for some 
time. I have to acknowledge the receipt of your equally charming 
books ‘A Book of Ballads’ and ‘The New Temple Reader.’ I am so 
pleased with both of them that I intend to introduce them to my boys 
and girls at the earliest opportunity.” 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. L. THomson, late of Somerville College, Oxford, and the Cam- 
bridge Training College. Part VI. (1689-1820). 2s. 6d. 


WALL PICTURES FOR HISTORY 
LESSONS. A cheap series of effective Pictures, framed and un- 
framed, illustrating the Old English Period, is now ready. A full 

CA Prospectus, with prices, will be sent free on application. 


HISTORICAL ALBUMS. Each of these 


consists of sixteen quarto pages, printed on one side only, and contain- 
ing from sixteen to twenty Pictures, taken mainly from contemporary 
sources, and illustrating the social life and important incidents of a par- 
ticular period. Thus, the six Albums for the period 1272-1399 contain 
portraits of Edward III., Richard II., and Chaucer; pictures of various 
cathedrals, illustrating ecclesiastical architecture, and of halls and 
manor houses, illustrating domestic architecture ; and reproductions of 

ictures from such authorities as the Luttrell Psalter, which throw much 
light on the dress and social life of the time. In Six Parts. Price 6d. 
each. Send for complete list of the series. 


THE LIFE OF THE STATE. By 


GERALDINE HopcsoN, Mistress of Method at University College, 
Bristol; sometime Cobden Scholar of Newnham College. Cloth, 
240 pp., 2s. 6d. 


MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. By M. A. 


Howanp, B.A. Illustrated. 2s. Gd. Now ready. 


LITTLE FRENCH FOLK. 


Onions, M.A., Author of “English Syntax." 
Specimen Booklet post free. Price 28. 


DEUTSCHE SAGEN. 


GUERITE NiNET. ls. 6d. 


By C. T. 


Second Edition. 


Edited by Mar- 


This reading book in German, adapted for pupils in their third 
ear, contains four charming stories, based on medieval legends. 


Md are prettily illustrated, and form a very attractive reading- 
k. 


HENRY IV. Parr 2. Edited by J. W. B. 


Apams, M.A, (In the ‘‘ Carmelite Classics.") Cloth, 1s. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


(In the '' Carmelite Classics.") Cloth, ls. 


MARLOWE’S ‘‘ DR. FAUSTUS." (In 


the ‘“ Carmelite Classics.") Cloth, 8d. 


t‘ Prettily bound and excellently printed, with notes and questions 
for examination at the end."—Schoolmistress. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Part I. (to Wycliffe and Langland) and Part II. 
(from Chaucer to Lyndsay). Mow ready. 28. per Volume. Full 
Illustrated, with Reproductions from contemporary MSS. (of which 
transcripts are given), Portraits, &c., and containing many valuable 
Illustrative Extracts. 


An Opinion from Burton-on-Trent. 


“I have been waiting for the results of our Cambridge Local Exami- 
nation to let you know how the use of your History (Parts I. and II.) 
has answered from an examination point of view. I am glad to be able 
to tell you, as I was sure I sbould be, that we have obtained the 
best results we have ever had . . . About seventy of our 
boys are using your Part LII., and even the dull ones seem interested.” 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


N our forecast of the Education Bill we discussed last month 

the fundamental principle that it was designed to embody— 

the complete nationalization of our primary schools ; and there 

is nothing in the debate on the first reading or in the text of the 

Bill which calls for a restatement or modification of the main 
position. 

“On and after the first day of January one thousand nine 
hundred and eight a school shall not be recognized as a public 
elementary school unless it is a school provided by the Local 
Education Authority.”—So runs the first section, and those who 
most object to it are forced to admit that after the last General 
Election it was inevitable. For the Act of 1902 there was no 
popular mandate, and the one-sided agreement whereby the 
Church retained the management of its schools on the sole con- 
dition of keeping the buildings in repair was repudiated by the 
electors of the kingdom. 

The Spectator, in an able and temperate leader (April 14), 
suggests that the settlement of 1902 might have been main- 
tained, and all that was needed to remedy the grievances of 
Nonconformists was a single-clause Bill enacting that the 
majority of the managers in non-provided schools should be 
popularly elected ; but such a suggestion could hardly have been 
made by one who had attended the Scarborough Conference. 
There the teachers themselves to the number of nearly 60,000 
—teachers of provided, no less than of non-provided, schools— 
speaking through their delegates, approved by an overwhelming 
majority not only the principle of complete public control, but 
also the abolition of creed tests for teachers. Such a vote is, 
in our opinion, conclusive, and the attempts of Unionist papers 
to minimize its significance seem to us singularly futile. These 
teachers, we read, can only be reckoned as so many units ; 
they neither built nor help to support the schools ; and they do 
not send their own children to them. The self-sacrifice of the 
Church-school teacher is forgotten when it does not suit the 
argument, and the latter statement is a pure invention. At any 
rate, these teachers know the condition of schools as no one 
else knows it, and they declare with one voice that the dual 
system must have an end. 

The most debatable clause in the Bill is that’which prohibits 
any teacher from giving religious, instruction of a special char- 
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acter except in the extended facilities schools. We confess 
that this appears to us a case of liberty o’erleaping itself and 
falling on the side of intolerance. It is, indeed, a counterblast 
to the quasi-feudal incidents, such as Sunday-school teaching 
and organ-playing, to which Church teachers were subjected in 
the dark ages; but when they hold their appointments from 
the Local Authority their entire independence of all other 
authority will be secure and any service that they may render 
out of school hours will be spontaneous and voluntary. We 
see no cause why they should be estopped from such work, any 
more than from preaching in a chapel or teaching in a Sunday 
school. The Executive of the N.U.T. thought otherwise, and 
a sense of past grievances led them to mistrust unchartered 
freedom ; but the official resolution in favour of this clause of 
the Bill was, if we are rightly informed, passed by a narrow 
majority, and, if it had been voted on by the Conference, it is 
very doubtful if it would have been carried. We prognosticate 
that it will be adhered to by the Government and pass the 
House of Commons, but that when it is rejected by the House 
of Lords their amendment will be accepted. 

But the most contentious clause in the Bill which has roused 
the fiercest opposition is Section 8, providing for the compulsory 
sale or lease of voluntary-school buildings held under trust. 
Let us put, as fairly as we can, the case of the bishops. 
Churchmen have built their schools with their own money, 
encouraged so to do by the Department and on the under- 
standing that the secular instruction given therein shall in 
perpetuity be paid for at the same rate as that given in Board 
schools. To starve them out by a withdrawal of grants, or to 
buy them out, is equally a breach of faith for which no money 
payment can compensate. But this claim cannot be sub- 
stantiated. Granted that a virtual pledge was given, there 
must be a time limit to every pledge. Ten years ago the late 
T. R. Green—an impartial authority—held that the Church had 
received full value for what it had expended on its schools. If 
this was then the fact, it has now received more than full value. 
Hardship there may be, and in individual cases there undoubt- 
edly will be; but the talk of spoliation and robbery is an abuse 
of language, a form of episcopal swearing. What the Bill says 
is: Come to terms, if you can, with your Local Authority. If 
by the end of the year you fail to strike a bargain, your case 
must come before a legal Commission. If you can satisfy the 
Commissioners that you can give effect to your trust, you will 
be left in possession ; if you cannot give a sufficient guarantee, 
they will award you such compensation as they think just for 
handing over your school. 

This appears to us a just and equitable arrangement, and to 
describe the Bill as an act of spoliation and the Commission as 
a Star Chamber is the wildest rhetoric. Werethe denominations 
to stand upon the letter of the law and claim their pound of 
flesh,they would find themselves left with a “damnosa hereditas," 
buildings that they could neither use nor sell, and in another 
generation the Ordnance map would be marked with thousands 
of Cold Harbours. 

No one but a fanatic would deny or seek to repudiate the 
debt that the nation owes to the Church of England. It has 
been the schoolmaster to bring us to education. But from the 
first it has fought, as it was bound to fight, for its own hand. 
In 1807 Mr. Whitbread's Parochial Schools Bill, which would 
have given England the educational rest that Scotland has long 
enjoyed, was opposed by the Primate of the day on the 
ground that it would take control of the schools out of the 
hands of the parish incumbents. This monopolizing spirit finds 
an echo in the debates of to-day, and a sweeping measure was 
called for to abolish finally benefit of clergy. It was voiced by 
one of the minority at the Scarborough Conference who declared 
that he was a Churchman first and a teacher afterwards. 

The Church Times reminds its readers that Canon 77, ordain- 
ing that no man shall teach either in a public school or private 
house, but such as shall be allowed by the Bishop of the 
diocese, is still in force and may need to be revived. “ But 
this last were fitter for a satire than for a serious observation." 

What is serious and deplorable is the mistrust of the people 
that the Church party show. That they should mistrust a 
Radical Parliament and believe it a passing phase of opinion 
is only natural ; but when they talk of being handed over to the 
tender mercies of Local Authorities they convict themselves 
of being out of sympathy with national sentiment. They ap- 
peal to the parents ; but it is those parents who elect the Local 


"Councils and who will dictate the kind of religious teaching 


given and (what is more important) will appoint the teachers 
to give it. There is no reason why they should not secure all 
over the country a similar scheme to that of Hampshire. Such 
a scheme satisfies all parents except the Romanists and all 
Churchmen except a few irreconcilables like Lord Hugh Cecil. 

Section 4, for affording extended facilities for special religious 
instruction, is avowedly a concession to Roman Catholics, and, 
while it fails to satisfy them, it will be hotly opposed by the Free 
Churches as a bowing in the house of Rimmon. We heartily 
approve it in principle on the same ground that we have sup- 
ported the claim of Irish Catholics for a University of their 
own. And we hope to see it amended in this sense. It may 
not be possible to extend the privilege to country districts 
where one-school parishes are the rule, but we should like to 
see in the first line— A Local Education Authority may afford," 
&c.—the * may” changed to “ shall." i 

Other points in the Bill we must leave for future discussion. 
It is an honest and courageous attempt to nationalize education, 
to rid it from sacerdotal patronage, and at the same time to 
maintain in our schools the “ pure religion ” set forth in the 
Epistle of St. James. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY." 


By TELFORD VARLEY. 


CHOOL subjects in general are selected with reference to 
S two main considerations—(a) the content, #.e., the amount 
or bulk of useful knowledge or fact imparted by their study ; 
(5) the discipline, z.e., the formative training, mental, moral, or 
muscular, which they afford. It is for the second of these that 
geometry is universally accorded a high place in most school 
curricula. 

There comes a stage in mental development when adequate 
expansion imperatively demands careful training in logical 
processes, the tracing out of cause and effect, the cultivation of 
the faculty of precise and accurate discrimination between one 
object and another and between one phenomenon and another. 
If at the proper stage these disciplinary processes are duly 
brought to bear, the development of mental power is very 
rapid. The mind acquires at once flexibility and method, a 
faculty for reasoning and a faculty for discrimination, and side 
by side that capacity for precision of statement which is at 
once the outcome and the test of the acquisition of the former. 
These geometry, pursued theoretically, enables a student to 
develop more readily perhaps than any other school subject. 

The schoolmaster’s problem is, then, this: How to present 
geometry so as to secure the utmost amount of useful intel- 
lectual training, while at the same time giving the pupil as 
much insight into geometrical principles as circumstances 
permit? The teacher has to develop and train the reasoning 
faculty, rather than to show how that faculty can best develop 
the facts of geometry—in other words, he has to make careful 
selection of the ideas he means to present, and, to a certain 
extent, to prepare and predigest them, regarding them as 
mental food for infants and invalids rather than as strong meat 
for adults. Thus, the University professor presenting a subject 
to an adult intelligence can fairly use conceptions, and look for 
mental processes, which would be quite out of place in dealing 
with the young. The teacher's aim is not so much to train the 
mind to scale the lofty geometrical peaks as to develop the 
mental thews and sinews which will enable him to confront 
and master the mental obstacles which later life will inevitably 
place across his path. l : 

Up to quite recently Euclid has held the field in English 
schools, almost without a rival. Though now almost a matter 
of ancient history, it would not be without interest to inquire 
into the causes which have led to Euclid being almost univers- 
ally set aside as an unsuitable system, without large modifica- 
tion, for teaching geometry in schools. The first effect of the 
change has been to produce much free experimenting and a 
good deal of temporary confusion. It is, however, now possible 
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to lay down, with some confidence, proper principles of pro- 
cedure. 

The study of geometry must necessarily be undertaken in 
two stages—(1) the preliminary, or descriptive, stage ; (2) the 
deductive, or more properly disciplinary, stage. The exact 
form which the preliminary stage takes will vary considerably 
according to the age at which it is commenced ; nor do I think 
the problem has yet been worked out at all exhaustively. 
Some useful, guiding principles are laid down in a recent 
report to the Head Masters’ Association. An average boy 
would probably begin it not later than eleven years of age ; 
but in many cases the subject may be introduced earlier in co- 
ordination with the arithmetic teaching, physical measurements, 
drawing, and, where it is taught, woodwork. The boy should 
be familiarized with scales, particularly decimal, geometrical 
figures—solid models, cubes, prisms, cylinders—with lines, 
circles, triangles, and angles: the use of the protractor. 
Nothing deductive should be attempted, the object being to 
arouse interest, to develop the sense of geometric form and 
general space relationship ; but, from the first, exact language 
should be insisted on, and whatever is done should be described 
more or less fully in as accurate language as possible, the 
child being taught to state what he is required to do, how he 
did it, and what he observed. This written description will 
present many difficulties ; but it must be insisted upon, and 
will serve as a valuable index to the teacher of the state of the 
boys mind. We often mistake the glib repetition or facile 
reproduction on paper of our own remarks for the real workings 
of the boy's mind. The first step in producing precision and 
accuracy will thus be taken, and the subject will become a real 
discipline from the very first. Above all, care must be taken 
to avoid loose description, and such phrases as “a right angle 
Is á quarter of a circle," “ there are 360 degrees in a circle," “an 
angle is the space between two straight lines "—definitions 
which are found in so-called practical books and used by some 
teachers of so-called practical geometry—must be carefully 
guarded against. 

À proper preliminary course of this nature, not necessarily 
lengthy, will give the requisite acquaintance with the funda- 
mental entities, and bring the boy in contact with the things of 
geometry themselves, not the words which describe them. At 
this stage it isa mistake to attempt much in the way of defini- 
ton. The capacity to define accurately is often the last stage 
of apprehension, and is never the first ; and as long as no false 
defintions are given the boy may be taught to carry out 
accurately, and in a proper spirit of observation, numerous 
operations before he is able to give a definition complete in all 
its parts. He should be taught very thoroughly the use of the 
Protractor to measure angles. The angle should always be 
presented to him as a rotation ; and, if this be properly done, 
there will be no danger later on of his having a vague idea of 
what an angle is—a very fruitful source of misapprehension 
and muddle later on if the preliminary work has been 
neglected. Above all, we should avoid allowing this stage to 
develop into mere playing with compasses—a danger which 
regular written descriptive work will largelv help us to avoid. 

he second stage is partly deductive, partly practical. The 
Subject will now be commenced again and viewed strictly 
from the theoretical and deductive point of view. The action 
will be found sufficiently rapid to enable a parallel course of 
practical geometry to be pursued alongside with it, though 
these courses will later on diverge again, after some twenty- 
ve propositions have been studied. 

, Exact definitions should now be given—one by one as occa- 
sion requires, and propositions should be at once introduced. I 
consider the following order best, using the old nomenclature :— 
Prop. I; then Prop.22. These should be taken before angles 
are introduced at all. The definition of “angle” should be 
given next, the angle being defined rotationally, and a unit of 
measurement being at once deduced—a right angle or quarter 
Eum The protractor will be largely used at this 

Then come the angle propositions, all dealt with rotationally. 

rops. 13 and 14 now seem almost axiomatic—to any boy 
Practised in using a protractor they certainly will be. Prop. 15, 

Proved also rotationally by pivoting a ruler at the point of 
intersection, comes next. Then comes Prop. 32, proved by 
successive rotation through the exterior angles and sliding 
along the sides. The same method extended to polygons 


proves Cor. 2 of the same proposition ; and these principles 
open up a wide field of valuable work of a practical nature. 

These early propositions and those also which are to follow 
should be approached in a semi-heuristic spirit. Before any 
verbal hint or enunciation be given experimental measurements 
should be made and the results obtained by the whole class 
compared. This does not take long ; but it leads the class to 
the perception of the truth before the verbal suggestion is made 
—a great point in all scientific study. 

Now we can develop the study of the angles of a triangle. 
Prop. 32 has shown us that in a triangle at least two angles will 
be acute, and the distinctive features of a triangle will not now 
be matters of memory, but matters of experience. As, however, 
we shall prove these triangle propositions by superposition, we 
shall first spend some time dealing with superposition of paper 
triangles—folding them, reversing them, rotating them. When 
this is done we take 5 and 6. 

These can both be readily proved by cutting triangles out of 
paper or card, colouring the under side, and showing that the 
triangle fits back again in the hole equally well whichever side 
is uppermost. The absence of any right-handedness or left- 
handedness proves the truth of each proposition. The same 
propositions can be alternatively proved by folding, and it is 
desirable to give the alternative proofs. 

Then comes the equality or congruence of two triangles— 
Props. 4, 8, and 26. Prop. 8 can be proved by turning over 
one triangle on its base, or, more simply still, by describing 
circles with centres at the ends of one side of each triangle, and 
ee by superposition that one system fits exactly on the 
other. 

Prop. 26, viewed by the light of Prop. 32, becomes readily 
provable by superposition ; and only one case arises. 

An extremely important aspect of the work must not be over- 
looked—viz., the application of geometrical principles to facts 
of everyday life. This will widen the pupil's outlook, stimulate 
interest, and prove highly suggestive. Prop. 26 enables us to 
solve a simple problem—how to find the width of a river with- 
out crossing it—which can be carried out practically in any 
school playground. The thoughtful teacher will find plenty of 
opportunity for ingenuity here, with remarkable results as far 
as his class is concerned. 

We have now a fair stock of theoretical propositions, and we 
proceed to constructions : Prop. 23— To make an angle of given 
size: Props. 9, 10—To bisect an angle and a straight line: 
Props. 11, 12— To draw perpendiculars to a straight line. 
Prop. 32 enables us to prove that the angle in a semicircle is a 
right angle. I myself introduce this here, and employ it for 
practical constructions, from the first. 

Next come the inequalities of triangles— Props. 16 (following 
as a corollary from 32), 18, 19, 20, 21. One application of 
Prop. 19 will readily occur—viz., why it is that a string tied round 
an ordinary parcel will work loose unless it crosses the edges at 
right angles. Prop. 20 obviously suggests the moral of the 
short cut across a field. 

Next comes a proposition important rather for its practical 
application than geometrically valuable—Prop. 24. A simplified 
proof based on properties of intersecting circles can readily be 
given, while experimental verification can be given as follows :— 
If two rods are jointed and their free ends connected by a 
string, we can open them out until the string becomes taut. We 
cannot further increase the vertical angle without breaking the 
string, but directly we diminish it the string hangs loose. If we 
joint the three rods together at their extremities, the system 
becomes perfectly rigid. | 

It is well now to make a little digression, showing how the 
principle of rigidity of a triangle dominates the whole subject 
of design of rigid structures. A lesson or so applied to dis- 
cussing the rigidity of gates, framed structures, roof trusses, 
lattice girders, and so on, with applications also to the Forth 
Bridge and the Eiffel Tower, will give a thoughtful boy an 
interest in geometry which no mere book study will secure. 
We next open on a section of extreme importance—parallelism. 

Nothing in Euclid is less defensible than his presentation of 
parallelism. No schoolboy beginning the subject can possibly 
form an adequate idea of the theory of parallelism from his treat- 
ment, and the twelfth axiom only becomes axiomatic when 
practically the whole of the First Book has become axiomatic 
also. The softening down of the twelfth axiom by Playfair's 
axiom renders the treatment more logical, but is unsatisfactory. 
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The idea of parallelism should be based on that of general 


direction in space—that is, that a line has three qualities: ex- | 


tension, direction, position—and two straight lines which agree 
in general direction, but have different positions, are parallel. 
Two straight lines will bave this similarity of direction if they 
are produced from the same position by equal and opposite 
rotations ; therefore we should define parallel straight lines 
as those which make the alternate angles equal. 

From this point it is easy to prove (1) that parallel straight 
lines never meet ; (2) that, if two straight lines make alternate 
angles equal across one transverse line, they do so across all. 
The gain in simplicity and the burden removed from the in- 
tellectual conscience of master and boy are immense. Now 
come the properties of parallelograms. Here we introduce addi- 
tional propositions, such as “ The diagonals of a parallelogram 
bisect," and conversely; and the opportunity should be taken to 
show the relationship between the parallelogram and ordinary life. 

Euclid's Prop. 33— Straight lines which join the extremities 
of equal and parallel straight lines are equal and parallel— 
should be used to prove the principle of translation—viz., that 
one parallel straight line can be obtained from another by a 
simultaneous equal movement of all its points in one given 
direction. The principle of the parallel ruler should be in- 
stanced and an important principle in engineering design 
should be developed—viz., rigidity produced by flexible connex- 
ions. This can be proved by taking a jointed parallelogram and 
connecting the opposite corners by strings: the whole system 
becomes at once perfectly rigid; and it is a simple matter to 
extend the same principle to the theory of the bicycle-wheel, 
where a frame, in itself easily deformed, united by flexible ties to 
a central point becomes capable of resisting practically any 
direct crushing force in its own plane. 

Our next step is similarity of triangles, proved in the simplest 
way possible and without reference to incommensurables. 
This opens up a large field of practical work. So far it will 
have proved possible to keep the practical and theory courses 
parallel : after this they will diverge, but the succeeding practical 
work will now rest on a sound theory basis, and can be fairly 
left to work itself out independently. 

The next subject is areas. Here the algebraical method 
of statement is valuable, and the basis of area should be the 
rectangle, not the parallelogram. Thus Euclid’s fundamental 
proposition should be stated: “If a rectangle and another 
parallelogram be on the same base and between the same 
parallels, their areas are equal.” This should be proved first, 
and then: If a rectangle and a triangle be on the same base and 
between the same parallels, the rectangle is twice the triangle, 
leading to the formula Area = t base x height. This can be 
used to prove Euclid’s Props. 39 and 40: “If two triangles are of 
equal area on the same base, they are between the same 
parallels?—the proof being direct, and not by reductio ad 
absurdum. l 

The construction of areas follows, somewhat as in Euclid— 
though the treatment can be simplified. An application should 
be made to the geometry of the circle, and the formulæ Circum- 
ference = 277, Area = m7? can be deduced without trouble. I 
will not stop to further enlarge on this. 

The treatment of area affords scope for much arithmetical 
work, and the results can frequently be illustrated graphically. 
Practical methods of measuring areas by squared paper and so 
forth should be explained, and examples given, affording a 
useful opportunity to plot statistical results by means of graphs 
—the proper function of, and certainly the most valuable 
one, which, in my opinion, graphs (at any rate, at this stage) 
can claim. 

We now come to Prop. 47, proved as in Euclid. This 
enables us to calculate square roots and to plot the square-root 
curve. 

We have now covered the ground of Book I., and we take 
selected portions of Book III.—the geometry of circles. Here 
Euclid's treatment can be largely simplified; and much 
of the book will probably have been already given to the class 
as riders before this stage is reached. Superposition should 
play an important part. Tangents should be treated in accord- 
ance with the ideas of limits. 

' After covering a fair amount of Book III. we turn to 
Book II., which is simply graphical algebra. Props. 1, 4, and 7, 
$ and 6, 12 and 13 are all that are necessary, when Book III. 
will be resumed, and Book IV. taken. 


I cannot this evening pursue the matter further—the work 
now takes on an advanced character, and the ordinary methods 
followed are quite adequate. The treatment of proportion, of 
course, in Book VI. requires recasting, but this would lead us 
too far. l have indicated thus the general treatment I should 
regard as ideal. I will touch briefly on some other matters. 

Riders should be frequent, and, from the very first, often a 
proposition, or some point in a proposition, can be set as a 
rider before the proposition is reached. This should always be 
done if possible. 

In matters of nomenclature, I prefer to name an angle by a 
figure or a letter. Coloured chalks are valuable aids also. 
I need not insist on the careful drawing of figures ; but drawing 
must never be allowed to dominate theory. Over-elaboration 
obscures even more than slovenly drawing. 

Geometry has hitherto too often been presented as a hope- 
less, uninviting medley of the artificial and incomprehensible. 
This has not been due to the subject itself so much as to the 
unsatisfactory treatment formerly adopted. But one word of 
warning must be given as to its ever being easy. No truly 
disciplinary subject can ever be made easy : that only is easily 
acquired which makes but slight impression. “ There is no 
royal road to geometry." But it can be made interesting, sug- 
gestive, and stimulating, capable of stirring imagination and 
arousing even enthusiasm. Like the shepherd's flower in 
“ Comus,” though “the leaf is darkish and has prickles in it," 
It “ bears a bright golden flower” ; and those who have sought 
it in the proper spirit will gather and treasure those golden 
blossoms. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY AND 
STIMULUS IN TEACHING. 


HOY comes it that readers of history are so rare? Not 

only is the question one of interest in itself, but ıs one 
to which any reasonable answer may perhaps throw some light 
upon the practice of education. In seeking such a solution, 
however imperfect, [ shall postulate that history is one of those 
subjects which are taught in our schools and Universities not 
only for the mental training which is given in the process of 
learning, but also for the sake of the thing learnt, and shall 
endeavour to regard the question not so much with an eye to 
the wants of the specialist, but rather from what may be called 
a national point of view—that is, I shall have in view the good 
of the ordinary student, for whom places of education shoul 
not be schools of professional study, but homes of liberal 
culture, whose office, in the words of Dóllinger, is “to turn out 
for the benefit of the State and society the cultivated and in- 
dependent gentleman," whose influence extends “ beyond the 
mere communication of knowledge to the ennobling elevation 
of life and character." 

Therefore the initial question ryns “readers of history,’ not 
professional students, but men who from their studies have 
drawn an interest and enthusiasm which in after life will bring 
them back to those same studies, to find therein cultured 
relaxation, intellectual pleasure, or practical good. It 1s, one 
may note in passing, a suggestive commentary upon our present 
organization that no adequate provision is made for the en- 
couragement of certain modes of culture which the spontane 
ously developed tastes of after-life prove to be in many case 
the most natural. While we talk of the importance of gener 
culture, of the necessity of educating and bringing out all that 
is good among our potentialities, the artistic and emotional 
sides of our nature are neglected. Forgetting that the injury 
caused by this neglect is often positive and active, we leave the 
ear and the eye, the most direct channels of our zsthetic 
impressions, untrained and undisciplined, and relegate to te 
class of “extras” music and drawing, two of the most poten 
and important means of self-expression. But, in an age 9 
concrete ugliness, a direct knowledge of the beautiful 15 desir- 
able, in addition to that which is afforded through the sym 
of literature. 

To return to those subjects which are universally taught m 
our schools. Small indeed is the number of those among p 
who continue to find delight in poetry and other branches & 
literary fine art ; but the number of readers of history 15 smaller 
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still. The explanation of this is hardly to be found in the 
subject-matter. One would expect that to man the study of 
man would be of the highest interest, and that of this study not 
the least interesting part would be the inquiry into man, in his 
political and social conditions, into the rise and fall of States, 
the development of customs, laws, and government, into the 
secrets of national success and failure, expansion and decay. 
The popularity, from time to time, of the historical novel gives 
indirect confirmation ; for this popularity, evanescent though it 
be, does not rest only upon imaginative delight in a work of 
fiction, but also upon the instruction conveyed by a narration 
of fact. The explanation is rather to be found in the attitude of 
man to this subject-matter, an attitude due either to his present 
surroundings or to his previous training. Doubtless the average 
man, struggling with the hard realities of life, will seek his re- 
laxation in something that enables him for a while to forget the 
pressure of the present in games, in bodily activities, in outside 
Nature, in the products of fine art ; for, though in these last the 
object of the “imitation” be man, yet it is man idealized and 
released from the bonds of a constraining and commonplace 
reality ; chiefly, however, it will be found by emotional natures 
in that least imitative of arts, in the vague suggestiveness and 
charm of music. Such relaxation history, however we define it 
(the end being instruction, not pleasure), can never give ; some- 
thing of the kind was possible in the days of the pseudo-poetic 
style, when a certain romantic or theatrical glamour was shed 
about the past ; but with the modern school, pressing research 
ever deeper, the reign of fact, of reality, becomes more relentless 
and absolute ; history teaches that in the past life was just as 
real, just as hard, as to-day. 

Such a change in the spirit of history is no cause for com- 
plaint; it is desirable, and, as a matter of evolution, inevitable, 
that history should assume this scientific character. But, with 
the change, all the old charm is gone. The average man may 
continue an old study or even begin a new one that will draw 
him away from self and the daily round of fact ; but one that 
promises no such relaxation will have no claim upon him, unless 
* recognizes in it an utilitarian value in relation to his daily 
ife. 

It has already been noted that a subject may be studied either 
because the training given in the learning is valuable, or because 
of the value of the thing learnt ; the thing learnt, again, may be 
prized either as an end or as a means, as a pleasurable activity 
or as a practical good.* The best subjects are clearly those in 
which both values are united. Assuming history to be such, to 
be valuable, that is, both for the mental discipline in the process 
of learning and for the thing learnt, it would follow that history 
should be taught in schools in such a way that not only the boy 
shall profit by the process, but the man shall recognize that the 
thing js and will continue to be of interest and value to his man- 
hood. Further, by the original hypothesis, this value and interest 
in the case under consideration will, if the previous argument 
run anght, lie in the thing learnt regarded not as an end, but as 
a means. 

And more: the end, which we are seeking and to which 
history is here regarded as a means, must be one of permanent 
interest and universal appeal. One such end is not far to seek ; 
possibly there is none other that will meet the needs of the 
case. A sense of citizenship can give the stimulus required, a 
rational pride in privileges and powers conferred upon every 
one by our social conditions as a trust to be discharged for the 
common good of society and self. The problem then resolves 
into two questions : Can we stamp upon our teaching of history 
this sense of citizenship, of direct and visible contact with 
vractical life? Secondly, Can we do so without impairing the 
value of the process of learning ? 

Now it is acknowledged that of all stimuli to a youthful mind 
one of the greatest is the presentation of an end—the word 
being used simply in the sense that work will not be well done 
unless the reason for doing it is understood ; aimless work is 
et eS a HL RM 


. 4. This distinction between “ the thing learnt" and ‘the discipline 
uf learning” is held by most teachers, and is here adopted in order to 
meet them on their own grounds. It is, of course, based on the 
unsound psychology of separate mental faculties. The argument, 
however, does not depend upon it and would, indeed, gain by sub- 
stituting for ** mental discipline " the more correct view “evoking of 


interest.” No subject is worth teaching unless the thing taught is 
Worth knowing. 


generally, from the intellectual side, bad, and always morally 
hurtful. An object, a central point of interest is required to 
which every thought and fact shall press or from it radiate. 
We must appeal to a strange love of the direct and concrete, an 
instinctive rejection of the abstract, in which an older mind 
delights. I well remember a meeting of a school debating 
society where these two characteristics were exhibited in a 
manner worthy of record on account of a deeper lesson which it 
suggested. The matter under discussion was of pressing in- 
terest and national importance ; each boy, as he rose, honestly 
sought to contribute from his imperfect knowledge some definite 
fact, something solid and concrete ; the directness of attack and 
the trouble taken both to discover and to think was worthy of 
all praise. At the close a master arose, clad in the panoply of 
orthodoxy—a teacher, too, of history to the highest forms; 
suddenly the atmosphere was transformed: broad generaliza- 
tions, lofty appeals to sentiment, patriotism, and authority ; 
twice only did the flight of rhetoric seek to touch on solid 
earth ; twice fell into Avernus; both facts were wrong. The 
tone of the speech, the appeals to authority at once recalled to 
mind the lament of a Cambridge tutor : “If So-and-so would 
not think so much, he might do very well." 

In this characteristic of a young mind doubtless is to be 
found the explanation of the success which attends those direct 
methods which have revolutionized the teaching of modern 
languages and promise to revolutionize that of chemistry and 
even of geometry. Does history refuse to admit a similar 
bandling? Here, too, perhaps, as in warfare, when the foe is 
strong and the assailant weak, a direct attack may often carry 
entrenchments when the most systematic and scientifically en- 
gineered series of parallels will fail. The rule is simple, though 
the practice be hard : build upon that and round that which is 
known. A child's memory—alas ! poor Plato and the oft-quoted 
derivation of education—is no /aóu/a rasa upon which you may 
write at will, no empty waste where you may dump your 
favourite building material. Few of those old enough to begin 
the study of history as now taught are too young to be inter- 
ested in any of the events which are happening around them. 
The struggle in the East, the war in South Africa, the progress 
of the “Ophir” through Britain beyond the seas, even the 
passing flutter of an election—what a scope in such topics 
for simple lessons in history and politics! And round these 
one may gather illustrations from other days and other lands, 
when or where matters little, provided the great lesson be 
unconsciously learnt that history is one. No need to fear the 
amended proverb “ History never repeats itself" or sneers at 
cheap historical parallels : such arrows glance harmless off the 
very young. The formation of scientific character is not unlike 
a convergent series, and the first term is the recognition of 
seeming similarities. ` 

During the earlier years of those generally spent in preparatory 
schools nothing would be lost by giving to the teaching this 
oral, informal, and, to outward seeming, unsystematic character. 
Later visible system would be introduced and definite periods 
studied. Upon what principle are these periods to be chosen? 
Look awhile at a favourite system of teaching English history. 
A text-book is chosen and divided (sometimes, it is to be feared, 
almost by pages) into sections, one for each of the forms in 
which the book is used. Consequently boys whose promotion 
is normal (and it is only for such that one can legislate) will 
cover the whole of English history. Such a scheme, however, 
seems open to several objections, theoretical and practical. 
The reign of the text-book with all its dangers begins. Unless 
the whole course is covered, unless both the /erminus a guo and 
terminus ad quem are included, the sense of unity is lost and 
the value of the teaching greatly impaired ; that this must in 
many individual cases happen is clear. Again, the stimulus 
postulated in the present paper is absent ; the teaching is in- 
direct and the goal overshadowed. Further, until the highest 
forms are reached, no provision is made for extra-English 
history, that is to say, most boys remain in ignorance of much 
that is greatest and best, confirmed in their insularity and pre- 
judice. This defect is acknowledged, and I have known a 
corrective applied which may be left to speak for itself ; two 
consecutive forms, on both the classical and the modern side, 
through which the great majority of the school would pass, 
devoted one term in alternative years to the whole history of 
Greece and Rome in shilling primers! Above all, though a 
principle of unity is recognized, it may be doubted whether that 
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pore is the truest and most stimulating. A unity of history 
s not only to be found in chronological sequence, but also in 
‘qualitative illumination ; whether it be that in social phenomena, 
as in families, there works a spirit of atavism or not whereby 
modes of thought and action long dormant generate afresh by 
mysterious laws, it is certain, without committing ourselves to 
Vico’s cyclic theory, that we find in certain remote epochs—the 
age of Pericles, for example—a modernity, an illumination, a 
community of ideas which is lacking in many ages nearer to 
ourselves. Choose rather periods which are great in themselves 
and qualitatively near ; teach them with constant reference to 
the present ; and, in addition, teach, at least occasionally, the 
present® itself. 

* But contemporary history cannot be written, much less 
taught.” “Latet anguis in herba "—Is the historian speaking or 
the orthodox advocate of the classics? Dr. Prothero denies 
the impossibility ; the scheme of teaching already criticized 
postulates the contrary. Though the progression of society is 
no closed cycle, but an infinite traject:le, still, just as the true 
meaning of seed and bud is found in the perfect plant, so in 
human affairs the present is often the best commentary and 
explanation of the past. At any rate, the judgment, like all 
other deductions from abstract premisses, claims no validity 
without verification by fact ; and there are certain facts which, 
though not conclusive, are suggestive. The history of the nine- 
teenth century is written daily ; other nations teach it in their 
schools ; and one Thucydides is said to have written the history 
of his own times with reasonable freedom from prejudice. Per- 
haps the difficulty—and one, be it noted, which will not disap- 
pear with time—is mass of detail. But, even if this mass be 

reat, if prejudice Ze inevitable, against them may be weighed 
the stimulus of directness, the visible end, the unifying principle, 
the practical interest, the light upon the past, the foresight 
into the future ; above all, the conscious exercise of thought. 

If arithmetic, for example, were nothing but multiplication 
tables, or Latin a monotonous round of declension, the mind 
might indeed be working, but the working, being mechanical 
and unconscious, would be dull, languid, and unfruitful. In the 
unsolved problem is the spur to progress, even in the dry puzzles 
of early translations and compositions. The mind begins with 
an instinctive faith in itself, with a pride in the consciousness of 
activity—* potest quia posse videtur"; with each victory the faith 
is strengthened —" posse videtur quia potuit." Add tothe mathe- 
matical problem a solution, a retranslation to the Latin exercise, 
and the mind rejects the fraud in disgust and sulks in idleness. 
Now the controversies of past history are question and solution, 
to which the ordinary text-book adds the further evil of a dog- 
matic judgment. Who cares, it has been well asked, to con- 
sider what other courses were open to this or that statesman 
when the turn of a leaf tells the course adopted? And we may 
add, What boy will trouble to criticize ZZa/ course when his 
text-book supplies a criticism ready-made? Contemporary 
history—ever questioning, never answering—generates those 
habits of independent thinking and judging which are not 
among the meanest of the ends of education. 

Is it then altogether unreasonable to hope that, by making 
contemporary history the centre of our scheme, we may be able 
to secure a stimulating method of teaching and a permanent 
interest in the thing taught? It remains to touch briefly upon 
the importance of the knowledge thus acquired. 

Upon the professed historian our own age has a compel- 
ling claim. I am not thinking of the intrinsic greatness of the 
nineteenth century, that it will rank among the cardinal epochs 
in the story of society, among the colossal pivots down the long 
corridor of Time on which the gates of Change are swung ; I 
am not thinking of the untrodden fields of research where a 
rich harvest lies ungathered to every hand ; I am thinking of 
those, too, who are content to labour in the past, and to say 
with Chaucer— 

And I came after, gleaning here and there, 

And am full glad, if I can find an car 

Of any goodly word that ye have left. 
How much of historical intuition did men like Stubbs, Creighton, 
and Grote owe to a practical knowledge of their own time? How 
far were they great historians because they were men of affairs ? 

And also, for all of us, history, especially in these latter days, 
is desirable as the school of patriotism and citizenship. To the 


* The present or contemporary era may be dated from 1832. 


fireside, and worship it as a household god. 


task of government aristocracy can bring inherited traditions, 

ride in the past, and something of instinctive culture and re- 
finement But with a democracy, called to direct the destinies 
of great nations, that which is lacking by inheritance education 
alone can supply. The knowledge of our past history, our 
literature and art must be the foundation of our patriotism. 
But patriotism must be more than sentimental: it must be 
practical ; we must be not patriots only, but citizens : hence we 
need a knowledge of the present; and not active citizens only, 
but intelligent : hence we need lessons beyond those that our 
own history can give. Only, in order to be citizens at all, we 
must ever build around the present ; with that as centre, we may 
range wider and wider at will, growing with each widening 
circle established in a rational self-control. So may democracy 
hope to gain a patriotism which will be the motive force, and a 
citizenship which will be a guiding helm to steer her ship 
through the troubled waters of the future. 

E. W. CLAYFORTH. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Demosthenes : Against Midias. By WILLIAM WATSON 
GOODWIN. (gs. Cambridge University Press.) 

The oration of Demosthenes against Midias, to be properly 
understood, requires the student of it to be acquainted with 
matters about which we have more knowledge now than we 
had fifteen years ago. Arbitrators, for example, who play a 
part in the business of the speech, have grown more distinct, 
and darkness in various corners has been illuminated owing 
to the discovery of Aristotle’s treatise upon the Constitution ot 
the Athenians. Since that fortunate event a useful English 
commentary on the Midiana has appeared. But there was 
room for one in which the full power should be got out of the 
new lights; and, indeed, there is always room for anything 
that Emeritus Professor Goodwin has to say about Greek. In 
editing this piece for the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press, as he has already edited the “ De Corona,” he sub- 
stantially increases the obligation that he long since imposed 
on us with his studies in Greek syntax. As to his latest 
work, we say at once that we find it very much to our liking. 
The book has merits of many kinds. The first that we perceive 
is that it is beautifully printed, even the smallest letters stand- 
ing out so sharply and distinctly that they can be read with 
ease. Absolute correctness in the setting of type is hardly to 
be attained. With pain we observe that not even at the Uni- 
versity Press are they free from that last infirmity of noble 
printers—the incapacity to distinguish v from v. Accordingly, in 
the note on § 78! we have Anéts «Anpov for Anges xArpov, although 
the accent proclaims its warning. We cannot think that a 
veteran scholar like Prof. Goodwin would use scholia as a 
singular noun (§ 101°, note: “The Patmos scholia . . . thus 
interprets”) ; we must therefore, with the somewhat lopsided 
charity usual in such cases, saddle that, too, upon the printer. 
But such slips are exceedingly rare ; in general the setting is 
as correct as the type itself is beautiful. 

We look next to the text. In constituting it the editor has 
been guided chiefly by seven manuscripts. [t occurred to us 
at times as we read that he has been unduly deferential to 2. 
[t is doubtless the best manuscript available, and, now that 
it has been reproduced in photographic facsimile, it is likely 
to have more influence than ever. We can read it at our own 
But it is pos- 
sible to be too abject in devotion even to a photographic 
facsimile. To accept from = in § 109 éxBdAAwy riva xai spo- 
myAaxioas for éxJaXóv x.r.A. is to show to it (as Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve once said of the English attitude towards Prof. Goodwin's 
syntax) “a reverence that is dangerously near to superstition.” 
Surely rwa generalizing the statement, and so differentiating 
it from that in § 115, (nrwy p’ ék3aÀAew ex rns warpidos, renders 
ékBaA àv far more probable as an accompaniment of another aorist 
participle. In § 149 something stronger than the authority of 
Z would be needed to make us prefer ravrns to Dobree's rns 
avtjs. On the other hand, our editor has been able to fix the 
reading in $41 aA’ å pev...eEayOn mpá£av with tolerable 
certainty through his discovery that = has not rovro. before 
momon in the next clause. On the whole, he gives us a 
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satisfactory text together with an apparatus criticus that will 
enable us to alter it where our taste or judgment differs from 
his; for, as the late Prof. Sir Richard Jebb admonished us: 


“we must not exaggerate the degree in which textual criticism: 


can approach to the character of an exact science.” As to 
Prof. Goodwin's commentary, it were almost impertinence to 
praise the grammatical puc But the thought often rises in 
us that the principles of grammar are like the optical glasses 
of philosophy : they must be adjusted from time to time rather 
to the observers than to the phenomena observed. Prof. 
Good win's classifications are good ; that is to say, they realize 
the sole object of such classifications in being instructive or 
suggestive. But neither his rules nor his applications of them 
can claim finality. Who will guarantee, for example, that in 
§ 146 GAX’ uws ol rar’ éxeivov úpérepot mpdyovot oUOevós rovrov 
aùr cvveyopnga» the genitive will always be classed as a 
genitive of price? It is so that Prof. Goodwin (with Weil) 
describes it. Buttmannn in his index termed it a genitive of 
cause. We are disposed to think that the genitive with 
Cvyxopeir indicates, if sometimes price, yet also that from which 
one draws away, out of fear (S 160 of this speech), or conceding 
it to another (Herodotus vii. 161) ; in which view the genitive 
might be regarded, like that with etxew, as one of separation, 
depending on the notion of retirement contained in the verb. 
Yet, € any one chose to call it a genitive of something else, we 
should be rather interested than surprised ; for, with all these 
labellings, we interpret ourselves as well as the Greek. 

But, however many different ways there may be of looking at 
the internal relations of a set of words, you may be sure that 
Prof. Goodwin's will be a sensible way: commending itself, 
moreover, by the brevity and clearness with which it is pre- 
sented. Although he declines to use the oration for the 
purpose of teaching Greek syntax, and is generally content to 
send readers to his * Moods and Tenses” or to his * Grammar,” 
his commentary is nevertheless a continual instruction in the 
subject of which he has established so notable a mastery. 
The excursus (Appendix vii.) in which he discusses the rule, 
commonly laid down, that when the subject of an infinitive is 
the same as that of its leading verb it is in the nominative ; 
otherwise, in the accusative—showing that the rule does not 
hold for yo, ov, nueis, or ùeis, and that, if we leave avrós (the 
case of which is determined on another principle) out of 
account, the only sound examples involve the rare indirect 
relative ceis—must not be overlooked by teachers of Greek. 
With regard to questions of law and history, Prof. Goodwin's 
ruings are as precise and safe as his precepts on grammar. 
English students would have found, in connexion with law, an 
occasional reference to Wyse's admirable and recent edition of 
Isaeus much to their advantage. In rendering the Greek 
into English, to touch one last point, they must not expect the 
American editor to supply them with the aptest and most 
elegant words. Felicity in translation he has none, or perhaps, 
we should more justly say, never makes it his mark. Indeed, 
it has sometimes occurred to us that the success achieved by 
him with Greek is that of a man of science rather than that of a 
man of letters. But we will not follow the ungracious thought. 
Prof. Goodwin is a guest ; we are more inclined to welcome him 
once again than to criticize him, and will now but offer him our 
thanks for his excellent book and the new service that he does 
with it to the cause of exact scholarship. 


Development and Divine Purpose. By VERNON F. STORR. 
(6s. Methuen.) 

These are the first set of lectures delivered at Cambridge in 
accordance with the recently founded Lectureship in the Philo- 
sophy of Religion, and they mark a stage of progress in both 
academic and theological thought. Founded by a living Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, it shows that theologians have abandoned 
the claim of theology to be the queen of sciences, to which all 
other knowledge is ancillary ; and, though we are getting 
accustomed to an interchange of teachers between the two 
older Universities, it is the first time that Cambridge has 
engaged an Oxford “expert in philosophy.” 

Mr. Storr is, it is true, a cleric and Examining Chaplain to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, but he approaches the problem 
from the point of view not of a divine, but of a psychologist and 
a student of natural science. A revealed religion must stand 
before the tribunal of reason, and a philosophy of religion is a 
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study of the borderland—or, to vary the metaphor, an arraign- 
ment of authority before the bar of reason. At a time when it 
is claimed that dogma is not only the Church's one foundation, 
but the rock on which all education must be built—as Lord R. 
Cecil put it the other day in the House : * Dogma is the child's 
natural food "—it is well to be reminded that * dogma" is only 
the learned word for “opinion”; that it needs restating for 
each age ; that * the history of a dogma is its inevitable critic- 
ism.” 

The volume might well bear for its second title: “A Re- 
statement of Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology." Paley was not 
abreast even of the science of his day. He believed in special 
creations and in fixity of species ; he relied on instances of 
special adaptation. His theodicy is as much out of date as 
Leibnitz’s pre-established harmonies, and his architectonic 
watchmaker seems to modern science on a par with Caliban’s 
Setebos. But, though all Paley’s outposts must be abandoned, 
yet the central truth (such is the main argument of the lectures) 
may still be maintained. Evolution, progress, development— 
call it what you will—are all teleological ideas. Though we 
can no longer conceive of God as an artificer, an external 
designer, yet all science goes to show that “through the ages 
one increasing purpose runs,” and by the very laws of mind we 
are forced to posit a “ something not ourselves,” a Divine Will. 

In the reconcilement of evolution with Theism, as Mr. Storr 
well insists, variation is the key of the position. “ There could 
be no progress if among the variations which occur were not 
some leading in the direction of progress.” “It is, indeed, 
always possible to maintain, without self-contradiction, that, if 


-you tossed the letters of the alphabet often enough, the com- 


bination of them into a lyric poem might take place” ; but the 
paradox of the atomists cannot be seriously maintained. The 
teleological idea is an ultimate category of thought. 

The lecturer accepts whole-heartedly and without reserve the 
science of the evolutionary school, and has followed all its 
latest developments ; but he warns them that metaphysics, as 
the very name implies, lies beyond their province. Only once 
or twice does he seem to us to lay himself open to the charge 
of special pleading. Thus, though he elsewhere allows that 
the Weismannian doctrine of the non-transmission of acquired 
faculties so far holds the field, yet on page 112 he apparently 
argues from the Lamarckian giraffe. Again, on page 118, he 
endorses, on what seem to us wholly insufficient grounds, 
Wallace's heresy that natural selection cannot account for the 
higher faculties of man. In summing up his argument he 
allows that natural religion cannot lead to the conclusion of a 
God who is perfectly wise and good, but only of a God who is 
very wise and good. Even this conclusion seems to us to over- 
shoot the mark. It overlooks or puts wholly in the background 
the aspect of “ Nature red in tooth and claw." 

It is a commendation, not a censure, of the lectures to say 
that they raise more questions than they solve. We look for- 
ward in future courses to a treatment of some of these—the 
evolution of Christianity, the relation of ethics to religion. Mr. 
Storr is a popular lecturer in the best sense of the word. His 
thought is clear, his sentences are well turned, and there is no 
trace of pedantry. 


—— 


Henry the Third and the Church: a Study of his Ecclesiastical 
Policy, and of the Relations between England and Rome. 
By Abbot GASQUET, D.D. (G. Bell & Sons.) 

This book is a collection of materials for history rather than 

a history. It contains little more than documents, translated 
from Latin, illustrating the relations between England and the 
Roman see during the reign of Henry III. These documents 
are given in chronological order, and, as they refer to matters 
of various kinds, some of small and others of great moment, 
matters of policy, of ecclesiastical discipline, of jurisdiction, and 
so on, all following one another, the general effect on the reader 
is one of weariness. Political affairs, apart from those which 
immediately concerned the Papal see, are scarcely noticed, and 
so the full bearing of many things told here will not be under- 
stood without a thorough acquaintance with the foreign and 
domestic history of the reign. It is to be regretted that Dr. 
Gasquet has not attempted to write either a narrative or an 
appreciation of the relations between England and Rome 
founded on the materials he has collected, and supported by 
references to, and extracts from them. Such a book would 
have been more attractive ; and serious historical students, 
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who do not want translations and who possess probably most 
of the sources used here, would have welcomed a work of that 
kind from so respected a scholar as Dr. Gasquet. 

The proposition laid down in Dr. Gasquet's preface as regards 
the influence exercised by the Roman see during the early years 
of the reign is amply justified by these documents. The sur- 
render of John, which should be regarded as it seemed to men 
of the time and in connexion with like acts of submission by 
other kings, certainly secured the throne for his son, and the 
wise and efficient administration which marked the early years 
of Henry's reign may, in a large measure, be attributed to the 
work of the legates Gualo and Pandulf. Although the Papal 
action during the pontificate of Honorius III. was not always 
beneficial, England and her King owed much to his care. 
Later Popes took advantage of Henry's gratitude, and plundered 
the kingdom and subjected the Church to many abuses in order 
to gain money for their struggle with the Hohenstaufen house, 
to an extent which Dr. Gasquet does not attempt to justify or 
disguise. Pope and King played into one another's hands, and 
in the end the King had to suffer for it. Yet, in spite of the 
angry remonstrances constantly addressed to the Roman see 
both by Churchmen and barons, it must not be supposed that 
Englishmen for a moment denied the spiritual authority of 
the Popes, or that the English Church in any way revolted from 
their jurisdiction. The barons, indeed, refused to alter the 
common law of England in order to bring it into conformity with 
the law of Rome, but the law of Rome remained the law of the 
English Church. Its power in England was limited by the 
rights of the crown enforced by the steady resistance of tKe lay 
courts to Papal aggression. Dr. Gasquet says that Henry III. 
claimed that questions touching the right of presentation to 
benefices belonged not to ecclesiastical but to the King's Courts ; 
he should, we think, have added that this was not an arbitrary 
claim : it was a declaration of the law of England, which had 
been established in the twelfth century by the King's grand- 
father, Henry II. In this connexion it may be observed. that 
the translation of curzd Christianitatis as “the common court 
of Christendom," whatever that may mean, is misleading ; the 
term has no mysterious significance ; it is the ordinary Latin 
for an ecclesiastical or spiritual court. We have an interesting 
account, derived from documents in Wilkins's “ Concilia," of the 
high ideals more or less prevalent among the best English 
Churchmen during part, at least, of the reign, and of the efforts 
made by some of the bishops to raise the standard of Christian 
life among the clergy and people, at a time when a reader of 
contemporary chronicles might well suppose that all the 
energies of ecclesiastics were occupied in struggling against 
unjust taxation. 


Readings on the Inferno of Dante. Based upon the Comment- 
ary of Benvenuto da Imola and other Authorities, with 
Text and Literal Translation. by the Hon. WILLIAM 
WARREN VERNON. With an Introduction by EDWARD 
MooRnE, D.D. In Two Volumes. Second Edition, en- 
tirely rewritten. (Methuen.) 

“Of making many books,” especially Dante commentaries, 
*there is no end," and a second edition of Mr. Vernon's 
* Readings on the Inferno" is yet one more testimony, if such 
were needed, of the popularity of Dante made easy. Indeed, 
so completely does one of the most accomplished of our 
Dantists anticipate the difficulties that hedge his subject that 
one cannot help feeling the admirable prevision of the com- 
mentator leaves little incentive to the student of the Italian 
original. To thousands of readers, however, every good trans- 
lation that appears of the * Divina Commedia” is the most 
valid of excuses for not tackling its beauties in that Italian 
where alone they can be duly appreciated. 

Mr. Vernon's translation remains what it always has been, 
faithful and scholarly to a degree that only those familiar with 
the difficulties of the original can appreciate. And it is not 
merely a translation: it is a guide book so detailed and ex- 
haustive that the dullest traveller must needs be enlightened 
as to the involved cosmography of that strange underworld 
of the * Inferno," with its carefully mapped compartments of 
crime, a hideous crescendo of horror, culminating in the frozen 
depths of the Zo/g:a of the traitors. 

Mr. Vernon has fairly “read round” European history for 
his “ notes by the way,” and some of these seem to anticipate 
possible examination papers for future Dante students, when 


a knowledge of medieval history should go to ‘swell full marks. 
His list of authors and “editions quoted” fairly make the 
average reader giddy with contemplating such an array of 
learning, while the “itinerary” and imposing chronological 
table bring the times and seasons dealt with within the grasp 
of all. 

In addition to these aids, Dr. Edward Moore contributes a 
characteristic introduction, and brings his own square and 
compass to the task of measuring the most immeasurable of 
poems, but he holds a rather unnecessary brief for Dante's 
medizvalism, which in places strikes one as almost comic. 
If the British public has not learned by this time of day that 
it *must not criticize a writer or teacher of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century by the canons and ideas of the nineteenth," 
it is indeed a pity. The introduction contains for the rest a 
deservedly generous tribute to the excellence of Mr. Vernon's 
translation of the “Inferno,” which, coming from one of the 
most distinguished of living Dantists, is specially valuable. lt 
certainly is due in great measure to the labours of such 
scholars as Dr. Moore and Mr. Vernon that English readers 
are learning to value the grandest of all poems at something 
of its true worth, even though it be in the dress of a foreign 
language. For, when all that the most accomplished of trans- 
lators can do has been done, the * Divine Comedy" in an 
English garb must ever be shorn of its best glories thy pre- 
sented in an idiom that is, by its very modernity, incapable of 
preserving that aroma of medizevalism that clings to the orginal 
cantiche. All of which reminds the ungrateful reviewer that 
our modern editions can give a great many good things, not- 
withstanding, to Dante in English, including a faultless format, 
excellent indexes, and some really charming illustrations (in- 
cluding a striking reproduction of an old sixteenth-century 
woodcut of the “ Torre della Fame”), which do much to en- 
hance the value of a singularly attractive book. 


Roman Private Law. Founded on the “ Institutes” of Gaius 
and Justinian. By R. W. LEAGE, M.A., B.C.L. (ros. net. 
Macmillan.) 

The text-books of Gaius and Justinian—the latter a revised 
edition of the former some three and a half centuries later—are 
naturally the Roman law text-books of our own schools. Mr. 
Leage is a distinguished teacher of Roman Law at Oxford, and 
an examiner in the Honours School of Jurisprudence there ; and 
this volume is the outcome of an attempt to satisfy a want that 
he has felt in his work—*'a book whichis content to give, as simply 
as possible, the subject-matter of the ‘Institutes’ of Gaius and 
Justinian, following, in the main, the original order of treatment.” 
Of course, the strict programme requires modification for Mr. 
Leage’s specific purpose : he omits minor details of little or no 
practical importance, such as some of the degrees of cognatic 
relationship ; and he adds a good deal of necessary, or at least 
desirable, information from other parts of the Corpus Juris 
and from the writings of modern civilians. That is to say, he 
sets out in English a simple and fairly complete exposition of 
the elements of Roman private law—an English amalgamation 
and recension, as it were, of the two famous Latin text-books. 
A long introduction gives an adequate historical account of the 
sources of the law; but it “presupposes a knowledge of the 
elements of Roman Constitutional History "—fraecognoscenda 
that, in our opinion, Mr. Leage would have done bettér not to 
take for granted, whether his readers be Oxonians or others. 

The summary of the body of the law is efficiently done, as of 
course. [t does not matter at all practically, but it is curiously 
interesting theoretically, that Mr. Leage adheres to the classi- 
fication of * res” that he finds in his texts, and does not follow 
the usual plan of setting out such large subjects as contracts, 
wills, intestate succession, &c., as independent divisions of the 
subject. On the whole, we rather think he is right to hold by 
his originals. On critical points we think Mr. Leage might 
have adventured more boldly: Maine, Roby, and Moyle are 
scarcely the weightiest authorities. Henry Nettleship’s dis- 
cussion of the Jus Gentium, for example, is far more important 
than Maine's speculations on the subject. Strangely enough, 
Hunter, who is by far the strongest British critic on purely 
legal points, is not mentioned (so far as we have observed) any- 
where in the book— not even in connexion with “correality and 
solidarity,” possession, nexum and obligatio, the transition from 
the Zegzs actio to the formulary system, &c. The Continental 
scholars chiefly but sparingly drawn upon are Girard (his excellent 
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“Manuel Elémentaire”), Sohm (in Ledlie’s translation), and 
Wlassak (“ Processgesetze”). The fact is that Mr. Leage 
takes care not to shoot over his men’s heads. They might 
get the most of his instruction from | Moyle's Intro- 
duction and notes, with an occasional dip into Poste; 
but he presents the matter in a simple and literary form, 
whereas Moyle is stodgy, and Poste is Germanized and 
Benthamic. The volume is attractively written and got up, and 
will be very serviceable, especially to such students as need a 
lift over the not very arduous stile. But Mr. Leage would have 
bestowed his labour to more useful purpose if he had essayed to 
push the knowledge of the subject beyond the range of the 
ordinary English text-books. 


Corydon : an Elegy in memory of Matthew Arnold and 
Oxford. By REGINALD FANSHAWE. (Frowde.) 

Mr. Fanshawe’s eloquent tribute to Oxford and to Matthew 
Arnold is not so closely related to Arnold’s “ Thyrsis” as its 
title would have led us to surmise. There are, indeed, 
occasional reminiscences both of this and of other of the poems, 
and the style of the verse is modelled to a considerable degree 
on Arnold’s. But even in the style there are other echoes that 
sweeten and obscure the crisper clearer note, and the general 
effect is not of coolness and precision, but of sultriness and haze. 
“Thyrsis” was a monody, a lament in twenty-four stanzas, in 
which a peculiar form and the artifice of the pastoral manner 
were used to conceal the poignancy of the poet’s grief: he turns 
away from his central thought time after time, touches with an 
exquisite grace on the beauty and sweetness of earth, and 
even fondles lovingly the old fable of the poet’s conquest of 
death : how 

when Sicilian shepherds lost a mate 
Some good survivor with his flute would go, 
Piping a ditty sad for Bion's fate ; 
And cross the unpermitted ferry’s flow, 
And relax Pluto’s brow. 

And yet this is no artifice ; it is no concealment: it is passion 
reflected and so revealed. “Corydon” we should rather de- 
scnbe as an essay than as an elegy: it numbers not twenty- 
four, but two hundred and twenty-four, stanzas. Both diction 
and thought maintain a high level of excellence all through the 
work; and not only Matthew Arnold, but at least twenty other 
great names of contemporaries or forerunners are appreciated 
and interrelated, Oxford providing throughout the scenic back- 
ground. All this is finely done. The author has a profound 
conception of life: we have no quarrel with him. And yet his 
work has moved us little, hardly at all. Poetry—“ song,” as 
Mr. Fanshawe consistently calls it—may mean infinitely more 
than prose, or, just because it aims at something prose need 
hot aim at, missing that something it may mean less. In 
purely poetic quality Mr. Fanshawe’s work is not equal to the 
grandeur of his theme; and thus the very means by which he 
attempts to heighten its value seem to lower it. Even grief, 
even regret, when a true poet handles them, may rouse and 
stimulate the mind. In Mr. Fanshawe’s “ Corydon” aspiration 
Itself ceases to brace us and becomes a spiritual soporific. 


Translations into Greek Verse and Prose. By R. D. ARCHER-HIND. 
(6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

What distinguishes Mr. Archer-Hind’s ‘‘ Translations” from the 
score of classical profusiones that we have noticed in recent years is 
their variety. Like Goethe, he 

** sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones." 
Not only are the originals drawn from German, Italian, and Spanish, 
but there are specimens of nearly every Greek metre except the 
hexameter. His favourite metre is the elegiac, and he demonstrates 
€ superior flexibility and beauty of the Greek compared with the 
Latin couplet. How is it that head masters like Mr. Lyttelton, who 
maintain the supreme virtue of verse-making as a mental gymnastic, 
prefer the dull mechanic art of Ovid? We may choose as a sample 
(mainly by reason of its brevity) the version of Shelley’s ** Music when 
soft voices die ” : 
NAMA pedryAdocoo AéAovr ods, ev 5 Eri hpecoly 
firal ebyydoros (90^ éAeXi(ónevar 
ob5' Ey’ lov xapleaca xvod, khv abrd papavéy, 
EpOiro’ og (&« yap Tay aveyeipe rdla. 
AékTpa XauaiweTeerot podwy werdAoigiy pao ràs 
yrjcev éd kovpa uaA0áx' évevbéuevar 
bs àvücürra reas péda ppovridos, edt’ by axoixn 
abrds "Epws aóTq. Koitov Swooropéres. 


^ 


Of Heine we have eighteen versions, and we confess that the im- 
pression left on us is that his lyrics lend themselves no more to Greek 
than they do to English. Would évvoi&r yAavkbv wéàayos be intelligible 
to a Greek? The prose versions are no less admirable, but they will 
appeal only to the professional. 


“The Temple Greek and Latin Classics."—/Medea and Hippolytus 
2 Euripides. Translated by SYDNEY WATERLOW. (2s. 6d. net. 
ent.) 

The first volume of this new series promises well. The original 
text faces the translation, and typography, paper, and binding leave 
nothing to desire. The translation itself has distinct merits. Mr. 
Waterlow never shirks a difficulty: we may even say that his English 
is clearer to an Englishman than Euripides can have been to an 
Athenian auditor, and it is rarely that we find ourselves differing from 
his interpretation. On the other hand, there is no attempt to repro- 
duce the order of words, the turn of sentences, the poetical atmosphere 
of the original. We may take a triplet from the first speech in the 
* Medea” to illustrate the translator's method. It runs literally: 
** And this proves a woman's best security when she is not at variance 


' with her husband ; but with her all is estranged and her heart is sore.” 


Mr. Waterlow has: ‘‘ As a general rule a wife has only not to quarrel 
with her husband, and all is safe; but in this case love is blighted and 
turned to loathing.” In the much disputed passage, ** Medea," 124 et 
seq., we cannot think the present version is right. obs y ÓOvpaíois is 
not * among strangers," but those who go abroad, appear in public, 
contrasted with ag’ 3o vxov wodds, not ** from mere indolence,” but from 
not stirring, from keeping at home. ‘‘ Carelessness" hardly expresses 
pabuulay, incivisme ; and avéadns is rather self-willed than ‘‘ selfish.” 


Nouvelle Grammaire Française. Par J. GAUCHEZ ANDERSON. 
(2s. Methuen.) 

We have recently noticed several French grammars written in 
French for the use of English schools, but so far they have been for 
beginners. This is a more ambitious attempt, designed to take the 
place of the larger Eve and Baudiss, from which it differs radically in 
the prominent position given to phonetics. The introduction on phon- 
etics, treated physiologically, is written in English—quite rightly, as 
we judge—though by this concession to usage Mr. Anderson weakens 
his argument for the use of French. To master the introduction and 
the following chapter on phonology is at least a term’s work, and this 
is a long time to hold in suspense the ‘‘ incontrovertible” principle 
that the sounds of the mother tongue should be heard as little as 
possible. For our part, we could have wished for more exceptions. 
Thus it is impossible to bring home to a pupil the different uses of 
tenses in French and English without English examples, and con- 
stantly the French examples need an English note or translation: ** Il 
faut distinguer entre: ‘tout à coup et tout d'un coup, tout de suite et de 
suite. Il demeure dass Londres. Il demeure à Londres." The 
author would doubtless rejoin that such explanations are best given by 
the teacher, and we quite allow that the point is arguable. Particu- 
larly commendable features are the treatment of the conjugations and 
of uses of the subjunctive. We are rid of the four conjugations and the 
absurd derivation of tenses from the present participle ; and the super- 
stition that the subjunctive is the mood of doubt, which still haunts 
most French grammars, finds here no countenance. 


** Stories from Shakespeare for Children." —/ulius Caesar. 
By ALICE SPENCER HOFFMAN,  (Dent.) 

The ** Stories’ provoke comparison with Lamb's ** Tales," but both 
plan and scale are different. Miss Hoffman follows closely the text of 
the play and paraphrases or incorporates the salient passages with 
running comments. She has happily seized the play of characters (by 
the way, ‘‘Caesar was not a strong man” sounds strange), and a 
teacher of a junior class could not do better than read to them this 
small volume before tackling the play itself. 


The Sounds of Spoken English. By WALTER RIPPMANN. (Dent.) 

This little primer supplies a real need. We have had in the same 
series a primer on comparative phonetics translated from the German 
of Viëtor and an excellent guide to French pronunciation. English, 
which in the logical order should come first, naturally brings up the 
rear. We all of us think that we can pronounce our native tongue 
without any aid from books, and it is only the professed philologist or 
physiologist who cares to inquire into the machinery. A perusal of 
Mr. Rippmann’s primer will surely shatter this idol of the forum. 
We hope the book will be largely adopted in pupil-teacher centres and 
schools where provincial or vulgar pronunciation has to be corrected. 
Mr. Rippmann is no purist, and he takes as his standard London 
English, meaning the English spoken by an educated Southerner. 
Thus, to his ear, ** miller" isa perfect rime to ‘‘villa”; ‘‘law” and 
“lore” are identical, as are **which" and ‘‘witch,” **when? and 
* wen." When two pronunciations are current, as in ‘‘ brougham,” 
** pedagogy," he gives both, without expressing a preference. This is 
unkind to critics who would like to quarrel about the Emperor's beard. 
Thus we should maintain that ** golf” rimes with ** doff,” and that all 
other pronunciations are Southern corruptions. To our ear ‘‘sand- 
wich” rimes with *'stitch," and ** Greenwich" with ‘‘ridge.” Mr. 
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Rippmann makes the sounds identical. There is a very useful word- 
list at the end, but some of the words might be cut out: we have never 
heard ‘‘algebra,” ‘‘ balsam,” and many more in the list mispronounced. 
On the other hand, we miss many questionable words—‘‘ Dalhousie," 
** Johannesburg," ** Oude,” ‘‘ angina,” ** octopus,” ** lichen." 


** Blackie’s Golden Library." —Z'ssays from the ** Spectator.” 
(2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. W. A. Lewis Bettany has collected Steele's and Addison’s 
papers on the minor morals into a little volume which it is a pleasure 
to handle. We doubt whether they needed a showman. Mr. Bettany 
has doubts himself, and invokes the proverbial curse on all from 
Johnson to Mr. Austin Dobson ‘‘ qui ante nos nostra dixerunt" (dix- 
erint he should have written). To bracket the Earl of Rochester and 
Pepys as exponents of ‘‘ that Gallic ideal of blackguardism and of 
brutality which the whole Court party pursued " shows a lack of delicate 
discrimination ; and surely it was the frog, not the trout, that Walton 
handled as though he loved it. 


With an Introduction by Prof. A. J. GRANT. 

(2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

The volume is happily planned and well executed. Part I. gives us 
the theory of historians at different periods on their art, and Part II. 
their practice, as far as this can be shown by extracts. Of necessity 
the two lists do not exactly tally: there are thirteen in Part I. against 
eight in Part II., and only five names—Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, and S. R. Gardiner—figure in both. The selection may appear 
at first sight arbitrary ; but the authors have been chosen not solely for 
their individual merits, but as innovators or as typical of a school. 
The book igcidentally would furnish excellent private reading for 
a sixth form, to be tested by essays. 


Die Flut des Lebens. Von ADOLPH STERN. Edited by 
E. M. Prowse. (1s. 3d. E. Arnold.) 

This historical novelette, which turns on the flight of Frederic of 
Bohemia and his Consort in 1620, makes a capita! reader. "There are 
no notes or vocabulary, but a glossary explains the harder words, partly 
in English and partly in German. A questionnaire to each section calls 
attention to derived and connected words. Thus the pupil is asked to 
form substantives from sprechen, synonyms of Gemach, the opposite of 
ruhig. The general plan seems to us excellent. As criticisms are 
invited, we do not see how the pupil is to prepare a lesson. He may 
discover for himself Sprache ; but it is chance if he lights on Spruch, 
Besprechung, &c. We doubt whether hunting in a dictionary will help 
him to remember derivatives. Is it not better to give the information 
with hints as the laws of derivation? Some brief historical introduction 
would add to the interest of the story. 


A Primer of Religion, based on the Catechism of the Church of England. 
By W. J. OLDFIELD. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The title is ambitious, though modified by the sub-title. The book 
is intended for confirmands or children at a stage before confirmation, 
and the lessons take mainly the form of questions and answers. The 
teaching is simple, and, as the second part of the Catechism is not 
touched, it raises few disputed points. It will prove a valuable aid to 
Sunday-school teachers. 


Bacchylides. The Text edited by Sir RICHARD JEBB. 
(1s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Prof. Jebb’s last contribution to Greek scholarship was his edition of 
the poems and fragments of Bacchylides, and it proved that his powers 
of divination and interpretation had suffered no decay. Many a poor 
scholar who cannot atford to purchase the annotated edition will be 
glad to possess himself of the text. 


Test Papers in Elementary Mathematics. By A. CLEMENT-JONES and 
C. H. BLOMFIELD. (2s. 6d. E. Arnold.) 

These papers are partly selected from papers set by various examin- 
ing boards, but mainly compiled by two masters of the Bradford Gram- 
mar School. They include arithmetic, algebra, practical geometry, 
and a few questions on trigonometry. The papers are well graduated 
in difficulty, and questions are avoided which entail an excess of 
ciphering. The argument that questions which ** won't come out” 
are badly done in examination is double edged. The preface speaks 
of tested answers, but there is no mention of a key. 


Dictionary of Quotations: German. By LILIAN DALBIAC. 
(7s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

German assuredly needs a volume to itself, and it is well that the 
original intention of the publishers to combine it with Spanish has been 
abandoned. Full justice has been done to Goethe and Schiller. From 
** Faust " alone there are nearly 250 quotations and from Schiller about 
550. On the other hand, we missa good many famous names— Auerbach, 
Mommsen, Grimm, Hauptmann, to take a few at random—and Kant, 
Hegel Nietsche are represented by a quotation apiece. The trans- 
lations are correct, and where there are English versions the best has 
been chosen. We have noticed only one or two slips. ‘‘ Im schönen 
zu leben” should not appear as ‘‘to live in the truc," though it has 
Carlyle's authority. On page 374 E. A. Bowring makes nonsense of 
Goethe’s Spruch. 


English Historians. 


—————— ——— M9 MÀ —À iaaa —— 


Short Lives of Great Men. By W. F. BURNSIDE and A. S. Owen, 
(6% x 5 in., pp. viii, 296, illustrated ; 3s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 
Messrs. Burnside and Owen are two assistant masters at Cheltenham, 

and the lives which they have treated are those of the forty-four figures 
which adorn the reredos in the college chapel—a memorial set up, 
from the designs of Mr. H. A. Prothery, to the Old Cheltonians who 
fell in the South African War. Of course, this relieves them from a 
certain liberty of selection, and transfers it to Mr. Prothero. But, 
whoever is responsible for the choice, it is well made. We have forty- 
four of the leading men in English history and literature—beginning 
with St. Alban and King Arthur and coming down to John Lawrence, 
David Livingstone, and Charles Gordon—sympathetically and well 
treated, and illustrated with eight drawings of carved figures from the 
reredos itself. Each worthy has from two to ten pages allotted to him ; 
so there is not much room for criticism. It will be sufficient to say 
that the chief facts are well chosen and well related, and the volume 
worthily fulfils its object. 


The Romance of Empire. By PHILIP GIBBS. (734 x 5 in., pp. xv, 
478, illustrated ; 6s. Edward Arnold.) , 

This is one of the best—if not quite the best—of the innumerable 
books which have been appearing of late dealing with the making of 
the British Empire. It is told with spirit and enthusiasm, and holds 
the attention almost as well as a novel. It begins with the Sea Rovers 
and Raleigh and ends with the story of the rival races in South Africa. 
The main episodes are the conquest of Canada—which owes not a 
little to Mr. A. G. Bradley’s excellent book—the loss of the American 
Colonies, the conquest of India, and then the stories of Australia and 
of New Zealand. Besides being well and brightly written, it is well 
illustrated—many of the drawings being from old engravings or from 
the pencil uf Mr. R. Caton Woodville. It would make an excellent 
reading book for the higher classes of a school, or, still better, a valu- 
able present to a boy or girl with a taste for history. We do not 
remember to have come across a book before this written by Mr. Philip 
Gibbs ; so we make a note of it and counsel others to do the same. 
There is no éragegadocto or jingoism in the book : he tells a plain story 
well, and is scrupulously just to all concerned. It leaves no bad taste 
in one's mouth. It tells of heroes as simply as they should be told of. 
Therefore we recommend the book heartily to our readers. 


(1) Our School out of Doors: a Nature Book for Young People. By 
the Hon. M. ConpELIiA LEIGH. (7x5 in., pp. xii, I41, illus- 
trated; 2s. Fisher Unwin.) (2) 4 Mature Reader for Sentor 
Students. Edited by the Hon. Sir JouN COCKBURN, K.C.M.G,, 
M.D., and E. E. SrgiGnuT, B.A. (73( x 5 in., pp. xv, 334, illus- 
trated; 2s. net. Hodder & Stoughton.) (3) Practical Object 
Lessons from the Plant World. By Il. J. BARNELL. (7x51in., 
pp.» 171, illustrated; 3s. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons.) 

(1) The chapters of this book are intended to serve as a kind of zade 
mecum for the teacher of Nature study to consult before startirg on 
her fortnightly walk with her pupils ; to refresh her memory as to what 
things they are likely to see ; to study them on the spot, and to draw 
them. The book is well supplied with illustrations, and the subjects 
are well and judiciously chosen. 

(2) This reader is made up of selections from the writings of a multi- 
tude of people about the sounds and sights of Nature—such as Emerson, 
Lowell, Keats, Thoreau, Burroughs, Browning, Wordsworth, &c. 
The selections are excellent. So are the illustrations—being copies of 
pictures by Turner, Constable, Corot, F. Walker, &c. The book is, 
in fact, a feast of the good things said about or pictured from Nature ; 
and lucky is the child who has it assigned to him. We have read it 
through from cover to cover with true delight and sincere approval. 

(3) This is a collection of twenty-seven object lessons on plants, set 
out under the heads of matter and method, and illustrated with black- 
board sketches (in white on black). The choice seems to us to be well 
and carefully made ; and the treatment is full of interest. The book 
will give a child of ten years a good glimpse into the plant world. 


By EusrACE Miles, M.A. (7% x65 in., 
Rivingtons.) (2) Assays and how te 
Il, Forsrs, M.A. (74% in., 


(1) Essays in the Making. 
pp. xiii, 161; 3s. 6d. 
Write Them. By AVARY 

p. 146; 2s. Ralph, Holland, & Co.) 

(1) Mr. Miles has given us a very suggestive and interesting book on 
the making of essays, and one that should prove useful in working out 
—only that will take time. And this is one of the first lessons to be 
learnt—that to get into the way of writing a fairly decent essay wil 
take time. You cannot get the trick all at once. Mr. Miles, who isa 
coach and lecturer at Cambridge, has nothing to do with geniuses ; he 
takes the ordinary man, and, having divided his difficulties under six 
heads, he sets to work to conquer them one by one. The first thing is 
to collect ideas; the next to select (or reject) and proportion ideas; 
and then to arrange what has been selected. The rest follows simply 
enough—devise the beginning and prepare some means of emphasis ; 
express the ideas; and, lastly, revise the expression. This is all— 
though there is much to be attended to under each heading. But each 
is, in the main, a separate difficulty, and had better be treated separ- 
ately. This is what the book has to tell us about, and it does its 
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work interestingly and well. The author warns us plainly that there is 
no short cut, except for geniuses —and they may look after themselves. 
But the ordinary person, by following his advice, will arrive at having 
a thought to express and at being able to express it fairly. He con- 
cludes with a list of books likely to be useful, and an index. The book is 
well written, and is full of good advice, Any of our readers who are 
anxious about the essays of their pupils had better give the plan a trial 
—a trial without short cuts. 

(2) Mr. Forbes approaches his difficulties on a different plan. He 
divides his subject into four parts—viz., how to detine his subject ; how 
to divide; how to arrange (1) the law of climax and (2) climax in 
practice; and, lastly, how to expand—which includes style. Under 
each of these heads he tells us briefly and well all that he thinks need 
be told. He then gives us a set of outlines and then a set of fuller 
specimen essays. Last of all comes an appendix of subjects for com- 
position. The book is well constructed and businesslike. It will be 
valuable in the hands of a good teacher. It is a good book: but, 
somehow, one does not feel so strongly drawn towards it as towards 
Mr. Miles’s book. Our readers must choose for themselves. 


“English Literature for Secondary Schools."—Macau/ay's Essay on 
Clive. With Introduction, Notes, &c., by H. M. BULLER, M.A. 
(6% x 434 in., pp. xvi, 114; 1s. Macmillan.) 

It is a part of the plan of this series that each book shall be sufficient 
for one term's work. Hence the introduction and notes must be short 
—but not too short—and a glossary shall contain unfamiliar words as 
well as those which are obsolete. Mr. Buller—an assistant master at 
Clifton—has done his work as editor with discretion. We are sorry, 
however, that he has not found space to mention how much in the 
Essay Macaulay took bodily from Orme, nor to point out the grave 
misstatements with regard to the siege of Calcutta and the Black Hole 
which Macaulay makes in the course of his narrative. These are 
minor points which a word or two would have put right. For the rest, 
the edition is a good one, and should find its place among literature 
books to be read in secondary schools. 

Asser's Life of King Alfred. Translated from the text of Stevenson’s 
edition. By Auvs&RT S. Cook. (734 «434 in., pp. xii, 83; 
2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Mr. Cook is Professor of the English Language and Literature at 
Yale, and it has struck him that we had no handy translation of Asser’s 
well known Life of Alfred, and so he has provided us with this capital 
little book, taking the text from Stevenson’s edition. Quite apart 
from the question of authenticity it is well worth having. Alfred's 
peas to his translation of Gregory's ** Pastoral Cure," and Archbishop 

ules letter to Alfred are added as appendices, and a short index is 
also given. - The interpolations in the text made by Archbishop Parker 
are excluded—otherwise the text remains as the writer left it, except 
that certain insertions made by Stevenson, and duly indicated, are 
retained. 


` The Functions of Words. By M. C. CARMAN, B. A. (7 * 5 in., 
pp. x, 1565; 2s. Sonnenschein.) 

Mr. Carman is the English master at the Khedivieh School at Cairo. 
He has given us in the above book a capital short guide tc analysisand 
parsing. It is well up to date in most respects, and is commendably 

nef. We have read through the chapters with interest and con- 
siderable approval. We should have preferred a more comprehensive 
definition for the pronoun, and the part of speech of a phrase has 
nothing to do with the initial word. The plan of taking a simple 
sentence first, and thoroughly explaining it and its parts has its con- 
veniences ; and that of putting away in an appendix certain anomalies 
and difficulties which require careful explanation is a good one. On the 
whole we like the buok. 


Pitt Press Series." — Burke's American Taxation and Conciliation 
with America, Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. (6/72 x 414 in., 
PP. xxxiii, 200; 3s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Innes divides his introduction into two parts—the first dealing 
with Burke's biography, and the second with the state of politics in 
Parliament during the years 1774 and 1775, the years during which 
the two speeches were respectively delivered. These are well and 
succinctly written, and show a thorough grasp of their subject matter— 
quite sufficient at any rate for the purposes of any student. Then 
follow the texts of the two speeches, then thirty-five pages of notes, and 
last of all a short index. As we are accustomed to have them in Mr. 
Innes's editions, the notes are written with great care and judgment, 
and give just what it is necessary to know and no more, but with here 
and there a longer note where purposes of explanation require it. The 
edition is an excellent one and deserves to succeed. 


Selections from the Writings of Benjamin Franklin. Edited by 
U. WALDO CUTLER. (6x 41n., pp. xviii, 366 ; 1s. 6d. George G. 
Harrap & Co.) 

ġie is is a capital selection from Franklin's '* Poor Richard's Almanac,” 

s“ Essays and Miscellanies,'' and his personal letters. Mr. Cutler has 
prefixed a short introduction, and has added a few notes at the end of 
the little book. In an appendix are added Franklin’s examination 

ore the House of Commons relative to the repeal of the Stamp Act 


in 1766, and extracts from his will. The whole thing is extremely well 
done, and we have read the book through with considerable interest. 
It is wonderful how little stale Franklin’s words have become. 


How to read English Literature. Part I.: Chaucer to Milton. By 
LaurRiE MAGNUS, M.A. (6/4x4M in., pp. xi, 207; 2s. 6d. 
Routledge & Sons.) 

This little book is intended as an introduction to the study of 
English literature. It seeks to interest the reader, and to point out to 
him certain unifying principles which govern the subject. The 
literature is dealt with in definite relation to its surroundings, and its 
development is shown to be an inseparable part of the general 
expansion and growth of the nation. It deals with impressions rather 
than with the methods and minutie of criticism. It is an ambitious 
design for a book of this size; but Mr. Magnus has fairly realized it. 
Chaucer’s England and England's Chaucer; Shakespeare: his Pre- 
decessors and Contemporaries ; the Progress of Prose ; and the Puritan 
Reaction—these are the chief topics dealt with in the pages of 
this bright little book, and dealt with in an interesting and effcct- 
ive manner. Green’s “t History’? and Trails ‘‘ Social England" 
and other books of a like kind are quoted here and there to bring the 
narrative into closer connexion with the change and progress of the 
nation and its story. The book is well written, and we shall look 
forward with interest to see its conclusion in its Part II. (** Dryden to 
Tennyson "), which is promised to us in a few months. 


A First Year's Course in Oral Frehch. By A. H. SMITH. 
(1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

This small volume is intended for children of eight and nine begin- 
ning French by the direct method. Starting from the objects of the 
form room and their own persons, the professeur leads his boys on to 
geography and arithmetic lessons in French and the playing of French 
games. In this way, and by the learning of riddles, verses, and songs 
with music, and the help of frequent illustrations, the more serious 
work of word learning and sentence forming is made light for the 
young beginner. If any objection is to be raised to this part of 
the work, it is that many teachers may feel themselves hampered by the 
number of suggestions, in the way of questions and actions, offered in 
the text, when sufficient help of this kind has already been given in 
the preface. Grammar in French is insisted on from the beginning, is 
learnt by application, and suminarized for revision at the end of the 
book, so as t» form, as the author claims, a *'short but fairly complete 
French grammar." We cannot help thinking that Mr. Smith has 
been rather ambitious in his standard of grammar for children of nine 
when he requires of them a knowledge of the femps primitifs of a 
number of irregular verbs, and such a refinement as the use of Zon for 
on. In other respects, however, the book is one to be recommended 
for both interest of subject-matter and for simplicity of style and 
language. Phonetics are not accentuated, but neither are they neg- 
lected, the first six lessons being repeated in phonetic characters, 
and a phonetic transcript added to each word of the vocabulary. 


French by the Direct Method: Livre de Lecture. By H. VIVIER. 
(2s. T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

A most attractive summary of the history, literature, and geography 
of France. This little book brings us into touch with the men who 
have made France, and is calculated to arouse a living interest in them 
and their language and to lay a foundation for real study in the future. 
Mlle. Vivier has let the authors speak for themselves wherever possible, 
supplementing the long quotations given with a brief account of the 
work in question, some details of thcir life, and hints on their style. 
The book is in three parts—historical, literary, and geographical —and 
is profusely illustrated throughout. — Appended are numerous ques- 
tions on each chapter, often requiring answers of considerable length, 
so that they are applicable to either oral or written work. The standard 
of difficulty is suitable for an average fifth form. 


French by the Direct Method. ROSSMANN and SCHMIDT. Part III. 
Edited by THOMAS CARTWRIGHT. (2s.6d. T.C.& E. C. Jack.) 
This book, which is avowedly Rossmann und Schmidt’s ** Lehrbuch 

der franzósischens Sprache" **recast and considerably extended," is, 

as its title indicates, entirely grounded on the New Method. There is 
every variety of materia) for oral and written work : descriptive pieces, 
anecdotes, history, poems and songs, with revision exercises on the 

** Four Seasons.” The reduced copies of these pictures promised in 

the introduction do not, however, appear, though there are a fair 

number of other illustrations. A new and valuable feature of the book 
is the attention paid to word building, the formation of different parts 
of speech from the simple word being shown in very suggestive tables. 

This should encourage children to carry on such research for them- 

selves, and so add largely to their store of words. The grammar, 

taught inductively and in French from examples met with in the text, 
is alterwards summarized in English —an unnecessary surrender, surely, 
where the two idioms are so similar and most of the difficulties have 
been already overcome. Finally, there is a full French-English 
vocabulary with phonetic transcript throughout. Indeed, nothing 
seems to have been omitted that could help and interest the most 
apathetic British child, and we confidently recommend the book to 
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schools where sufficient time can be given to use it thoroughly. We 
have noticed one misprint—‘‘ il vont," on page 209; and one curious 
error—in the use of the picture of the fox and crow to illustrate the fable 
of ** Le Coq et le Renard." 


Siepmann’s Primary French Course. Part II. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Siepmann has put together a delightful series of descriptions of 
French family life and visits to the chief monuments of Paris as related 
by an English boy spending his holidays abroad. Each chapter is a 
great fund for adding to the learner’s vocabulary, and it is also co- 
ordinated with special work in grammar on the same plan as his German 
primer. There is, further, a selection of miscellaneous stories and 
poems which will be found useful for conversational purposes, and the 
usual exercises and vocabularies provided in all the volumes of his 
modern language series. In a work of such a kind it is rather surpris- 
ing nowadays to find the use of the foreign tongue so little encouraged, 
all the grammar being in English. Where the words used are so near 
to our own, and the formulas so easily grasped and retained, it is surely 
a mistake to neglect such a convenient means for frequent practice of 
the foreign sounds. The verbs, too, strike us as unnecessarily elaborated ; 
children, confronted with fifteen tenses of each of the four conjugations 
followed by their negative, interrogative, and interrogative-negative 
forms, are likely to be discouraged by difficulties that really do not 
exist, whereas they will very quickly learn the compound tenses by use. 
The book is, however, one that might well be used by a student working 
alone. 


German Reader. Edited by W. SCHOLLE, Ph. D., and G. SMITH, M.A. 
(2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

A great variety of subjects is included in this admirable Reader. 
Tales, legends, daily occupations, history, and geography in interesting 
Bilder, German literature, a few well selected poems, the story of the 
** Nibelungenlied,” songs with music, and some excellent illustrations 
combine to make up a volume that should prove very useful to teachers 
and attractive to learners. The editors have aimed at placing the 
Reader ‘‘in German surroundings," and it needs but a little expansion 
on the part of a teacher to ensure the success of their careful efforts. 
** New Method " conversation is encouraged by notes written almost 
entirely ia straight-forward German. A sketch of the treatment of 
each lesson and suggestions for written work are included in the same 
language. A vocabulary to the text is added, with helps to pronunci- 
ation in phonetic script, that has been previously explained. We have 
noted a few omissions: EZizpokeln, gelten, Herrschergelste, tilgen, 
umherst(»eichen, and a misprint, vorgefordet, on page 94, line 36. Clear 
type and a strong binding complete the equipment of a school book we 
can thoroughly recommend. 


A Practical German Grammar, Reader, and Writer. 
LuBovius. (2s. Blackwood.) 

This work is stated to be a compromise between the old and the new 
methods of modern language teaching, but it has, fortunately, a dis- 
tinct leaning towards the latter. The great experience of the edi or 
guarantees that the instruction is sound, and that the plan of the lessons 
is systematically progressive. Part I. contains object lessons, elements 
of conversation, useful drill on portions of grammar gradually introduced, 
and exercises for retranslation. In Part II. are a good selection of 
extracts for reading, phrases, ** word-clusters ” and grammar examples 
diawn from the text, on which are founded formal rules. Part III. 
consists of vocabularies, more elaborate **drill," and harder exercises 
for retranslation. If only a suthcient number of lessons for German 
can be secured in the time-table, there is cvery hope that this work 
will materially help to the acquisition of a ** sound working knowledge ? 
of the language, laid on solid foundations. 


Aristotle's Theory of Conduct, By THOMAS MARSHALL, M.A. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

The ** Nicomachean Ethics" is one of the earliest and one of the most 
interesting treatises on morals. To many, however, who are interested 
in ethical questions and problems Aristotle in the original is a sealed 
book. Mr. Marshall tries, and very successfully, we think, to undo 
the seals. Recognizing the defective arrangement, constant repetition, 
and highly technical character of Aristotle’s writings, and at the same 
time the restrictions imposed on a professed translator, Mr. Marshall has 
adopted an excellent plan of bringing Aristotle’s thought within the grasp 
of an intelligent reader. First, he gives a special introduction setting 
forth the purport of the ** Ethics" as a whole. Second, each chapter of 
the ** Ethics" has a special introduction by way of guide, and is followed 
by explanatory and critical remarks. Third, the chapters themselves 
are put before us in the form of a paraphrase rather than a transla- 
tion ; and, as far as we have tested the matter, Mr. Marshall’s para- 
phrase seems to us most faithful to the Aristotelian thought. In his 
effort to make Aristotle's meaning thoroughly clear, Mr. Marshall 
makes abundant use of modern illustrations ; and, whilst a few captious 
people may, as he thinks, blame him for thus treating a great classic, 
the great majority of interested readers will, we think, look upon such 
illustrations as imparting a more living interest to the work. And, 
after all, a great classic is not so easily degraded by being brought into 
the company of modern saws and instances. A copious and highly 
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useful index at the end completes a work that is sure to be welcomed 
and ud arenas by a good many of that ever-increasing number of 
cultured people who know small Latin and less Greek. 


Modern School Buildings, Elementary and Secondary. By FELIX 
CLAY. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. (26s. 
net. Batsford.) 

The first part, dealing with secondary-school buildings, has been 
curtailed by the omission of all such matters as more properly belong 
to pedagogics, and the space thus gained has been filled by a chapter 
on Fire Protection, the need of which has been proved by recent 
experiences at Eton and Shrewsbury and other public schools. Train- 
ing colleges and the cost of school buildings are now more fully treated. 
The author's official position has given him exceptional opportunities 
for observing the sonder school architecture—its needs and how they 
are being met. Thus we have the plans of the new University College 
School in course of erection at Hampstead and of several L.C.C. 
schools. It is a book that should be familiar to all Local Education 
Authorities. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning in her Letters. By PERCY LUBBOCK. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Mrs. Browning’s Letters were a revelation—not as newspapers abuse 
the word. They gave the clue to no dark mystery such as the Byron 
letters recently published in ** Astarte” are supposed to disclose; they 
did not expose the shadow side of a great poet like the letters of 
Keats ; they did not even, like the Carlyle letters, chronicle the jars 
of a husband and wife who were ever falling out and kissing again 
in tears ; but they do reveal the privates of the heart of a singularly 
pure and noble-minded woman who loved passionately and was loved 
no less passionately in return. The letters are a votive tablet on which 
the whole life of the poetess is writ large, but they are diffuse and 
prolix, and Mr. Lubbock has done well in using the letters as a prece 
justificative for the ** Life." He is no blind hero-worshipper : in fact, 
he sometimes does his subject bare justice. Thus, in his opening 
critique, he says : ** They are not brilliantletters: . . . their value is not 
that they reveal genius in themselves." This may be true of them 
generally, and yet we should find it hard in all literature to match the 
letter of expostulation addressed to Miss Mitford: it is perfect in 
temper, in tact, and in expression. So, too, in all the references to 
her father, she writes as a Cordelia might of Lear—a father for whom 
Mr. Lubbock pleads as an ‘‘advocatus diaboli." Throughout the 
volume there is an excess of criticism. It is, on the whole, sound 
criticism, but the reader resents being told in each poem what he 
should admire or not admire. In spite of this defect, we have a clear 
presentment of a noble character whose poetry only half expressed her 
life. 

Little Flowers of a Childhood. (3s. 6d. net.  Moring.) 

This is the record of a child who died in his fifth year, compiled, as 

we gather, by his aunt. It is a very simple record: there was nothing 


of precocity about the boy, only a temper and character of exceptional, 


sweetness and loveableness. Though it will affect mainly the friends 
and relations, there is a gentle pathos in this story of a short life that 
will attract even strangers. 


A First German Course for Science Students. By Prof. FIEDLER 

and F. E. SANDRACH. (2s. 6d. net. Moring.) 

The Course consists of a Science Reader with vocabulary at the end 
and a very simple grammar, the passages corresponding to sections of 
the grammar. The diagrams of instruments are a good feature. For 
pupils beginning the study of science and German simultaneously 
nothing could be better, but we cannot help thinking that a more ex- 
cellent way is to master first the elements of the language. 


Analysis of certain of St. Pauls Epistles. Reprinted from 
Bishop LiGHTFooT’s Commentaries. (1s. net. Macmillan.) 
This most helpful aid will be welcome to the student of the New 
Testament. A Pauline Epistle is at least as difficult to follow in 
argument as ** In Memoriam,” and Bishop Lightfoot has done for four 
of the Epistles what Miss Chapman did so well for Tennyson. 


The Hundred Best Poems (Lyrical) in the Latin Language. Selected 
by J. W. MacKair. (6d. net. Gowans & Grey.) 

Of Latin lyricists Catullus and Horace are first and the rest nowhere. 
Other poems number only twenty-five, of which the six from Virgil are 
rather idyllic than lyric. That Horace should have left no literary 
heir—not even an imitator—is almost a unique phenomenon in liter- 
ature. Mr. Mackail has admitted one poem by Prudentius. "There is 
ample material for a second volume—a florilegium of Christian hymns, 
the [talian Renaissance, and some exquisite exotics of Buchanan, Gray, 
and Cory. 


The North-Eastern Railway have issued some attractive booklets 
likely to prove useful to the teacher tourist. The district covered by 
the line, ‘‘’twixt the Humber and the Tweed,” is, of course, well 
known; but the sensibly arranged Hotel and Lodgings Guide (gratis), 
the Anglers’, Cyclists, and Golfers? Guides (3d. each) should help to 
make easy the planning of a holiday tour. Application should be made 
to the Company's new London offices at 87 Gracechurch Street. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 

LADY MARGARET HALL.—Scholarships have been awarded as 
follows :—To Josephine S. Elliott, St. Anne’s School, Abbots Bromley, 
the Old Students’ Scholarship of £40 a year for three years (French 
and]German); to Maud E. A. Drew, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 
£35 a year (English literature); to Helen Stocks, Leicester High 
School and Bournemouth High School, £25 a year (modern history) ; 
to Florence A. Macrae, Croydon High School, the Jephson Scholar- 
ship (modern history). A. Nolting, Edgbaston High School (modern 
history), is commenjled. The following scholarships are offered for 
competition in March, 1907 :—The James Cropper Scholarship of £50 
a year for three years ; a Jephson Scholarship of £45; a scholarship 
of £35, and one of £30. 

Sr. Hucu's HALL. —A scholarship of £35 a year for three years has 
been awarded to Mary Lindsay Gordon, Godolphin School, Salisbury 
(English literature). The following scholarships will be offered for 
competition in March, 1907 :—One of £25 a year for three years; the 
Old Students’ Scholarship of £30 a year for three years; and the 
Ottley Scholarship of £40 a year for three years, open to candidates 
who have been educated for not less than three years at the Worcester 
High School. 

SOCIETY OF OXFORD HoME-STUDENTS. —À scholarship of £25 a 
year, the gift of an old student, has been awarded to Gertrude M. 
Thatcher, Oxford Home-Student, Clifton High School, and Bristol 
University College (mathematics). 


MANCHESTER. 

At the meeting of the Court of the University on March 14 the Vice- 
Chancellor spoke strongly on the claim that the 
University. ** New Charlottenburg" which is to be set up in 

London should be given an Imperial character ; 
otherwise Manchester would urge an equally strong and even prior 
claim, for the new institution would be in imitation not of Charlotten- 
burg, but of Manchester. 

It was decided to provide a Certificate in Biblical Knowledge, which 
it is hoped may be useful for teachers in elementary schools. 

In furtherance of the concordat between the University and the 
Municipal School of Technology, the ceremony of admitting as 
members of the University over a hundred students of that school 
has been performed by the Vice-Chancellor, who referred to the Associa- 
tion of both the School of Technology and the College of Music with 
the respective Faculties, and expressed the hope that those now 
recognized as new members of the University would take an active part 
in its corporate life. 

The annual report of the Faculty of Commerce has been issued. The 
number of students reading for the commercial degree has increased 


| chester Training College since Miss Dodd's removal to Oxford. Mr. 


from fourteen to thirty-one. The Faculty is recognized by the Ship | 


Canal Company and most of the railway companies and a number of the 
banks, all of which pay the fees of students in attendance. 

The most important of several recent benefactions is the gift of the 
premises now used as the Fielden Demonstration School and of a sum 
of £4,000 as an endowment to the School. The donor is Mrs. Sarah 
Fielden, who some years ago founded the Sarah Fielden Professorship 
of Education. The holder of this chair for the time being will be the 
director of the Practising School. 

Prof. Schuster is to represent Great Britain at the forthcoming 
meeting of the International Seismic Association. A ‘‘ Socialist 
Society" has been added to the list of students’ clubs. New regula- 
tions agreed to by the Joint Matriculation Board provide that candi- 
dates may offer more subjects than the number required for the pass. 
The Examination of the Joint Matriculation Board is now recognized as 
exempting from the Previous Examination at Cambridge (if proper 
subjects are taken), a similar allowance being made by Manchester to 
those who have passed the Previous. It is also to be recognized as 
exempting from the Preliminary Examination of Medical Students at 
the Scottish Universities. 

The Manchester Education Committee has appointed Mr. A. L. 
Cann, B.A. Lond., Principal of the Bolton Pupil- 
Teachers' College, to be Principal of the Manchester 
Pupil- Teachers! College, at a salary of £650 a year. 
The post was held till December by Mr. W. E. Urwick, M.A. At 
the monthly meeting of the Committee Sir James Hay read favourable 
teports of [Inspectors on the work and equipment of the Municipal 
School of Technology. Incidentally, he stated that the Committee 
would have to lose Z900 owing to the increased soberness of the nation, 
that being the decrease in income from the whisky money. 

Mr. J. W. H. Atkins, M.A., Lecturer in English Language, has 
been appointed Professor of English Language and Literature at 

berystwyth. The Council have appointed Miss Barbara Foxley, 
M.A., to the post of Mistress of Method and Assistant Lecturer 
in Education. Miss Foxley has held the post of Head Mistress at 
Dewsbury High School and at Queen Mary's Endowed School, 
Walsall. She has lately held a temporary appointment in the Man- 


Appointments. 


F. W. Gamble, M.Sc., has been appointed Secretary to the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society in place of Dr. Lees, whose recent 
appointment in London has already been announced. 


Dr. Ashby's third report on the special day schools for the mentally 
Sohools for defective has been issued, and contains valuable 
Mentally Defective, information. The schools are attended by over 
220 children. The futility of admitting the lower 
class of defectives to schools is dwelt upon. Referring to the question 
of causation of feeble-mindedness, Dr. Ashby states that it is clear that 
in the majority of cases it tends to run in families. There is no evid- 
ence that alcoholism in parents or shocks during pregnancy Per se 
produce imbeciles or mentally defective children. The subject of the 
provision of schools for this class of children occupied thé attention of 
the Salford Education Committee, but action in the matter was de- 
ferred. An appeal is being made for £20,000 to extend the work of 
the Sandlebridge Homes for the Feeble-minded, with which the name 
of Miss May Dendy will always be associated. The work was warmly 
commended by Sir James Hay, who supported the appeal. 

The meeting of the Lancashire County Council was occupied prin- 
cipally with questions of finance. Sir Henry Hib- 
bert, who was again elected chairman, stated that 
this year £366,500 would be asked for for element- 
ary education, an increase of £24,500, due mainly to the increase of 
teachers’ salaries. It is estimated that the rate for elementary educa- 
tion will be raised by Id., that for secondary education 4d. An 
inquiry has been conducted by the Local Government Board into the 
application of the Council for permission to levy an increased rate for 
higher education. 

At the Grammar School one open classical scholarship has been won 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In the list of 

af eres tal Classical Moderations recently published the names 
of three Mancunians appear in the First Class. 
Two performances of ** The Ancient Mariner” have been given by the 
school musical societies under the conductorship of Mr. A. R. Florian, 
M.A. These concerts were made the occasion of a meeting of the 
parents of boys, first, of the upper, and, secondly, of the lower, school, 
and, in addition to the opportunity given for intercourse between 
masters and parents, a discussion was arranged for in which the parents 
were free to take part. This is the second year in which these con- 
ferences have been held. The Harriers’ runs (in which Mr. Paton 
has been very ably assisted by Mr. H. A. Newbould, B.A.) came to a 
conclusion with a steeplechase, of which the course was laid by Mr. 
Paton, and for which there were over a hundred entries. A second 
playing field—the need of which has long been felt—has now been 
secured in North Manchester. The lectures concluded with a very 
able Jecture on ** The Reform Movement in Russia," by Mr. Bernard 
Pares, M.A. The numbers of the North Manchester Preparatory con- 
tinue to rise steadily. 

At the Manchester High School for Girls Edith Edmunds has won 

| Girts' the Mary Conybeare Scholarship for classics. The 

High SOLGTE schclarship, which is of the value of £50 for three 

years, will be held at Somerville Hall, Oxford. 
Donations for the new electric lighting fund are coming in satisfactorily. 
The Governors of the Whalley Range High School for Girls have 
withdrawn for the present their application to the Board of Education 
for recognition as a secondary school. 

In no part of England is the discussion of the new Bill likely to be 
more animated than in Manchester and in Lancashire 
generally. In the county there are 1,486 voluntary 
to 307 Council schools, and the accommudation is 
respectively 706,437 to 242,518. Not only the county districts, but 
also some of the large boroughs, rely largely on voluntary schools for 
their primary education. In Manchester and Salford the Roman 
Catholics are, of course, very strong ; and the Bishop of Salford and 
one of his chief educational advisers, Canon Tynan, have pronounced 
the Bill impossible from their point of view. The Bishop of Manchester 
(who alluded to the Bill in both his sermons on April 22) has issued 
a manifesto emphatically condemning the Bill and appealing to all 
Churchmen to organize a political agitation against it. To this Canon 
Hicks has replied by an open letter, suggesting that amendments are 
possible and necessary, but accepting the Bill as **an honest attempt 
to solve a difficult public problem”; though he makes no secret of his 
opinion that the secular system is the only possible final solution. 


WALES. 


Mr. Birrell’s Bill has given general satisfaction in Welsh Radical 
— € and Nonconformist circles. It is, on the whole, 
Wales. regarded as à fair and courageous attempt to settle 

the religious question, while its treatment of 

the voluntary schools is considered just to all concerned. The Bill, 
however, is regarded in a very different light by Churchmen and the 
advocates of denominational teaching. If one may judge from the 
public utterances of some of the bishops and other prominent Church- 


County Rates. 


The Bill. 
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men, the opposition which will be offered to it will be as strenuous and 
as prolonged in Wales as it threatens to be in England. Its provisions 
are branded with such strong epithets as ‘‘ scandalous,” ** grossly un- 
fair," &c.—in fact, the attitude of Churchmen and Catholics towards 
the Bill is precisely similar to that of their co-religionists in England. 
The Welsh Churchman, moreover, has an additional reason for his 
alarm and distrust ; for he will no longer be in a position to appeal to 
the Board of Education for protection against the treatment which he 
Et will be meted out to him by the Education Committees of 
ales. 

During the dark days of the Welsh revolt (now recognized as a 
dismal failure), the managers of the voluntary schools were no doubt 
consoled by the knowledge that a deputation to the Board of Education 
would generally receive a sympathetic hearing, and occasionally result 
in securing for them a fair measure of justice. But by the present Bill 
this powe of appeal is, apparently, done away with, inasmuch as 
Part IV. transfers the whole of the powers and duties of the Board of 
Education, so far as they relate to Wales, to the new Council of Wales. 
It is true that there is a saving clause ‘‘that His Majesty in Council 
may make certain exceptions," but the Bill contains no indication 
whatever as to the probable nature of these ** exceptions," so that they 
are not likely to be of a very substantial character. The whole in- 
tention of the Government is evidently to confer on Wales very exten- 
sive, if not complete, powers of self-government as regards education, 
so that the ‘‘ exceptions” contemplated in Section 4, Part IV., will 
necessarily deal with trivial details only. It would appear to be con- 
trary to the spirit of the whole section to introduce into it any important 
reservation of powers. As far, therefore, as one can judge, the 
opponents of the Bill have but the slenderest ground for hoping that 
by more strictly defining this subsection, and enlarging its scope, they 
will find some way of escape from the absolute control and ‘“‘ tyranny” 
of the Council. 

The scheme for a National Education Council as drawn up pro- 
visionally by Sir William Anson received the qualified approval of all 
sections ; and at the Cardiff Conference the Bishop of St. David's went 
- so far as to agree to the principle underlying it. The very extensive 
and unrestricted powers of the new Council, however, have filled the 
denominationalists with profound alarm, and we may therefore anticipate 
that they will fight it with all the vigour and with every resource at 
their command. The Western Mail, for instance, which in the past 
has been one of the strongest and most consistent advocates of a 
modified form of educational home rule for Wales, is now thoroughly 
frightened, and unhesitatingly dubs the present proposals as calculated 
to establish a Welsh ** Star Chamber." In addition, therefore, to their 
general objection to the present Bill, Welsh Churchmen and Catholics 
consider that they have a special reason for fighting it strenuously and 
to the bitter end. 

The members will be st by the OU HE ef counties and of 

county borougbs, and of any boroughs and urban 

Brei edet districts having a population oi (vent Rue thousand. 

If, therefore, the present clause stands, all pos- 
sibility of co-option or of admitting women members is done away 
with, and the promises of Mr. Lloyd-George, and of the promoters of 
the scheme at the Cardiff Conference, are completely falsified. Prior 
to the introduction of the Bill, it was generally assumed that a limited 
number of women, and other expert members, would form part of the 
constitution of the Council, but, ii some reason or other, this is now 
rendered impossible, as Clause I is as definite as it well can be. 

How far Mr. Lloyd-George is responsible for this decision there is, 
of course, no means of knowing. In spite of the vague promise that 
he would advocate the inclusion of one or more expert members, many 
feared that he would succumb to the influence of the County Coun- 
cillors who appear to entertain a special dread of the person they 
designate vaguely as **academic." The omission of any guarantee 
that women shall be elected is especially serious te the future develop- 
ment of the education of girls in Wales. On the Central Welsh Board 
they were universally regarded as among its most efficient members. 

The arguments in favour of co-option are so well known that they 
need not be repeated. And it is probably sufficient to state at this 
juncture that, unless some modification of the first clause is introduced, 
the proceedings of the Council of Wales will be viewed with consider- 
able suspicion by all branches of the educational profession. An at- 
tempt may be made later on to pacify teachers by the formation of a 
kind of Consultative Committee, but it is doubtful whether such a 
Committee will commend itself generally, as its relationship to the 
Council itself is not sufficiently close; nor are its means of affecting 
the opinion of members very great. Our experience of the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education is not such as to justify much 
enthusiasm for a similar body attached to the Welsh Board of Educa- 
tion. There should be some scheme devised by which teachers and 
others concerned may have direct access to the Council itself. 

As was generally anticipated, the powers and functions of the Central 

Denton Cw els Welsh Board are transferred, but not those of the 

Board. University Court. Why an exception in favour of 
the University should be made is not quite clear, 
as it cannot be argued for one moment that the Court transacts 


Lind 


business of a more complicated and academic character than the Central 
Welsh Board. Asa matter of fact, owing to the great powers of the 
Senate of the University, the work of the Court is often of a very 
routine character, requiring no great special knowledge. On the 
Central Board, on the contrary, questions involving important edu- 
cational principles are often discussed, in which a real acquaintance 
with higher education is essential. Clause (3) indeed appears to refer 
to some kind of control over higher education, as it specifically states 
that the Council shall have power to supply and to aid the supply of 
education of all &inds in Wales. Clause (5), however, eliminates the 
University and colleges from the list of bodies which will receive 
Parliamentary money through the Council. 


e 
The Council is invested with very great financial powers, and in this 
respect the provisions of the Bill are very satisfac- 
tory. How the different Local Authorities will 
regard this section it is impossible to say, but no 
doubt the fact that the Council will be empowered to levy rates will 
ultimately tend to its ultimate success and stability. 

The Drafting Committee will meet at Cardiff on June I to decide 
upon a provisional constitution for submission tó the Privy Council. 
Several names are already mentioned for the most important posts 
under this Council, so assured is the Welsh public that it will become 
an established fact. But, in the interests of the Council itself and 
especially of Welsh education, it is much to be hoped that one or two 
of these gentlemen will not be offered appointments, as they do not 
appear to possess a single qualification for the work, except that of 
having done some political service to the dominant party. 


At the last meeting of the Court of Governors, Principal Reichel 
submitted a very convincing argument in favour 
of an increased financial grant to the Welsh col- 
leges. As compared with the English provincial 
colleges the grant assigned to the three Welsh colleges is quite inad- 
equate, and, unless it is substantially increased, the financial condition 
of the colleges will be a serious one. The policy which is adopted by 
the Treasury, viz., the encouragement of higher education in populous 
centres and its discouragement in rural districts, will tell very hardly 
upon Bangor and Aberystwyth. Under this policy, these two col- 
leges will actually receive a diminished grant. Yet, as Dr. Sadler 
recently pointed out, it is from the rural districts, and not from the 
great industrial centres, that Wales derives most of her educational 
power. The special condition of Wales should commend itself to 
Mr. Asquith, and it is much to be hoped he will be prepared to make 
an exception in regard to the two colleges of Bangor and Aberystwyth. 
Cardiff stands to gain a little by conforming to the latest policy of the 
Treasury. 

At the same meeting Lord Kenyon proposed that the King be 
invited to lay the foundation stone of the new college buildings. The 
Governors, of course, warmly adopted the proposals. His Majesty has 
always shown the keenest interest in Welsh higher education ; so it 
is not unlikely that he will accede to the request of the Governors. 


The University of Wales has formally notified that it is prepared to 
Eyton Williams ^! the benefaction of Mr. Eyton Williams, but 

y Bequest, it remains to be seen whether his heirs-at-law will 
allow the money to pass to the University without 
testing the legality of the will. The publicity which has been given in 
this instance should be sufficient to warn all intending benefactors that 
they must eliminate all religious restrictions from their wills. 


The Army Council has accepted the Senior Certificate of the Central 
: Welsh Board as exempting candidates from the pre- 
egre ee liminary qualifying examination for entrance to 
oolwich and Sandhurst. 
Dr. Schuddekopf has been appointed to the Examinership in German 
for the Central Welsh Board next July. 


Pinancial Powers. 


University Oollege 
of Bangor. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Executive Committee of the Carnegie Trust have made certain 
provisional alterations in the regulations for the payment of class fees. 
The passing of the degree examinations is a condition of the continued 
payment of class fees on behalf of any beneficiary. Hitherto the 
student has been allowed one year in which to pass the degree examina- 
tion in any department ; but in future, if he has not passed after he has 
had two opportunities of presenting himself for examination, he shall 
cease to be a beneficiary until he passes. The reason of this change is 
that, while in some Faculties there are only two graduation examinations 
in the year, there are in other Faculties three or four. A change has 
also been made in the regulations regaiding the payment of fees for 
Honcurs and other classes which are not obligatory. In future payment 
of these will be made only on behalf of applicants who have already 
passed the Ordinary degree examination in the relative subject or group 
of subjects. These alterations will check some abuses and reduce 
slightly the Trust's expenditure on fees. 

Commemoration Day was observed at Glasgow University on April 18. 
An able and eloquent, though somewhat critical, discourse on Francis 
Hutcheson was delivered by Prof. Henry Jones. llonorary degrees 
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were conferred on a number of distinguished men, and a portrait of 
Principal Story, painted by Sir George Reid, was presented to the 
University. At the banquet in the evening Mr. James Caldwell, M.P., 
Chairman of Committces of the House of Commons, held forth the 
alluring prospect of a Government grant of £50,000 a year for the 
Scottish Universities, to be paid out of the equivalent grants which 
are due to Scotland in connexion with the Treasury gir under 
the English Education Acts. The general funds of the Universities, 
which are diminished rather than increased by the operation of the 
Carnegie and other benefactions, are sorely in need of some such help 
as this; but there many other claims on the part of Municipal and 
Educational Authorities, and it would therefore. be foolish to count 
upon securing from the Government what the Universities require. 

In the address which he prepared for the ordinary graduation at 
Glasgow University on April 17, but which he was unable, owing to 
ill-health, to deliver, Principal Story advocated the provision of a Chair 
of Music in the University. 

The Rev. George Henderson, M.A., Ph.D., minister of the parish 
of Edrachillis, Sutherlandshire, has been appointed by the University 
Court of Glasgow to the recently established Lectureship in Celtic 
Language and Literature. Mr. Henderson is a distinguished graduate 
of Edinburgh University. Ile has also studied at Berlin, Vienna, and 
Leipzig, as well as in Wales and Ireland, and he has made a number 
of valuable contributions to Celtic study. 

Prof. Henry Jones, of Glasgow University, has been appointed 
Hibbert Lecturer at Manchester College, Oxford, for three summer 
terms, The subject of his lectures will be ** The Religion of Idealism.” 

The General Council of Glasgow University has unanimously passed 

a resolution strongly approving the new draft regulations for the 
training of teachers. The Council also passed a resolution of thanks 
to Mr. James A. Campbell, who retired from the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities at the recent General 
Election, after occupying the seat for twenty-six years. A similar 
resolution was adopted by the Aberdeen General Council. 
_ The Scotch Education Department has issued a scheme for the train- 
Ing of boys in Scottish schools who desire to obtain commissions in the 
Amy. Candidates for the new Army Certificate, which will admit to 
the Royal Military Academy or the Royal Military College, must be 
pupils of approved schools and must be not less than seventeen years 
of age. They must have qualified for the Intermediate Certificate of 
the Department and must have subsequently continued to give regular 
attendance at school for not less than one session, pursuing their studies 
according to an approved curriculum. 


IRELAND. 


The Commission of Inquiry into the position and condition of 
Trinity Trinity College and Dublin University has not yet 
V been issued, but some recent utterances in the press 
indicate how many are the difficulties to be solved 
in endeavouring to improve and widen Trinity College, and at the 
same time make it acceptable to the Roman Catholic authorities. Mr. 
Culverwell in a letter to the /rish Times advocates not only reforms 
which by common consent are needed in the government of the 
College, the election to fellowships, and the curriculum, but also the 
establishment of double chairs and alternative courses in such subjects 
as philosophy, ethics, and history, so as to remove every reasonable ob- 
jection to Roman Catholics attending the College. The attitude of the 
Bishops, however, shows plainly that no concessions of this kind will 
satisfy them. Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., in the Freemans Journal, 
Suggests the advisability of falling back on the scheme proposed in the 
teport of the last Royal Commission, namely, to reconstitute the Royal 
University as a teaehing University, with constituent colleges, of which 
one should be University Colege, Dublin, adequately bestowed and 
equipped. The Archbishop of Dublin, hastening to reply, denied that 
such a solution would be accepted by Catholics, and emphatically re- 
stated his position, that nothing short of a college in every way equal 
to Trinity College, in buildings, equipment, staff, and endowment, and 
completely on Catholic lines, would be sufficient. It has always been 
evident that the Church will sanction no University for Roman 
Catholics which is not completely under Catholic control. It may also 
be taken for granted that intercourse between Catholic and Protestant 
students is entirely disapproved. 

In endeavouring to settle the Irish University question it is mere 
Waste of time not to recognize fully from the outset, first, that the 
insistence on such conditions is made by the Church—not by the laity. 
If the laity only had to be satisfied, the question could be settled to- 
morrow ; and the educated and thoughtful among them, by a large 
majority, prefer the attendance at Trinity College of Roman Catholics 
and Protestants together. In the second place, it must be recognized 
that the Church will ask for the very utmost that they think the Govern- 
ment will give, or that their flocks will support them in demanding. 
The recent Maynooth resolutions have asked, not merely for a well 
endowed Catholic University, but for the conversion of Trinity College 
itself and its endowments to Catholic uses. In England Catholics 
can attend Oxford ; but in Ireland the submissiveness of the laity enables 


the Church to make higher demands, and to prevent their flocks using 


any advantages short of those their demands insist on. 

‘The cry is still they come!” At the previous Commencements 
this session, only a few women-students from Cam- 
bridge or Oxford appeared to take the Dublin 
University degrees. At the Conferring of Degrees 
on April 23, however, eighty-six ladies from the 
English Universities took the B.A., sixty-eight the M.A. degrees; and 
one the degree of Doctor in Litteris. 


The Government have on their hands ui of ipa not only 
University education, but also the Intermediate 
ane gy aor acd system. Early in April Mr. Boland, in the House, 
asked the Chief Secretary if his Government would 
rmit permanent inspectors to be appointed, in order to carry out 
ully the scheme of the Commission of 1898. The late Government 
had prevented this, although high legal authority had been brought ta 
bear on them to show that their refusal was a violation of the statutory. 
obligations imposed by the Act of 1900. Mr. Bryce replied that the 
present Government still **considered it undesirable to create fresh 
vested interests in a Government which might be the subject of some 
change.” He was, however, unable to make any definite statement on, 
the subject. 

While the Board may thus reasonably complain of not being allowed 
to carry out their schemes fully, they maiiksi such incompetence in 
their administration, and have so hampered the schools by their rules 
and their blunders, that it may well be doubted if any further extension, 
of their powers should be allowed. Other questions in the House 
elicited the fact that the publication of the rules and programme has. 
been delayed so long as to make it impossible for the books required to, 
be written or edited in time for the beginning of the school year, while. 
the publication of the results of the examinations is delayed till after 
the opening of the schools (September 1), leading to confusion in the. 
arrangement of work and classes. A prominent Dublin head master, 
in a letter to the /ndependent, describes the proceedings of the Board 
this session. 

The results published on September 9 were so full of blunders that. 
a new prize list had to be published October 30, and a new pass list 
November 22. Both were produced ‘‘ hugger-mugger,” without any. 
information concerning their existence being vouchsafed. Even these 
lists contained so many blunders that a fresh revision had to be ordered, 
December 14. Of this nothing further was heard till, accidentally on 
March 26, a new pamphlet, which had not in any way been advertised 
or made known to pupils or heads, was found in a bookshop. In this 
as many as forty-three new exhibitions had been awarded! It appears 
it had been published six weeks previously. 

When we add to this mismanagement—which involves grave injustice 
to individual pupils, and the utmost confusion in the work of schools—the 
fact that this year the results fees were, without any warning, reduced by 
one-third, creating in many cases serious financial trouble, we cannot 
wonder that the unfortunate parents and teachers who are the victims of 
this huge, complicated, and bungled examination system are indignant. 

The schools have one remedy in their hands—an effectual one. Let 
them all, or, at least, all the important ones, withdraw wholly from the 
Intermediate Examinations until the grievances they suffer from are 
redressed. Seeing that there is a large increase in the numbers entering 
this year, this plan of campaign does not seem likely to be adopted, 
and the Board can continue to reply to complaints, as they lately did 
through Mr. Bryce in the House, that they never undertook to bring out 
their programme in time; so there is no question of punctuality, and 
that they can take what time they wish—from two months to seven—to 
decide finally what the results of the examinations shall be, while, as is 
shown, what result fees shall be paid is a still more doubtful speculation, 
and completely at their mercy. 


SCHOOLS. 


ABBOTS BROMLEY, ST. ANNE's.—In the recent examinations for 
scholarships at Lady Margaret Hall Josephine Scott Elliot was 
awarded the Old Students’ Scholarship of £40 a year (French and 
German). 

Cirv oF LONDON ScHooL.—Partisans of Rugby football in the 
school have recently found a warm supporter in Mr. Rowland Hill, who, 
supported by tbe Head Master, harangued a crowded audience. The 
enthusiastic reception accorded the eminent speaker was, however, due 
rather to the latter's personal popularity than to any intention of chang- 
ing the present code. An old pupil, Mr. Israel Gollancz, has taken his 
D.Litt. at Cambridge ; and Mr. Malcolm Delevingne, another Old 
Boy, has been appointed a member of the Commission to inquire into 
the working of the Truck Act. L. Spero, F. E. Daunt, and E. F. 
Ellis have been elected Secretary, Treasurer, and Captain of the 
Swimming Club, whose programme this season includes instruction in 
life-saving. The Modern Side Saturday Club ended a most successful 
season by a visit to Hampton Court, where, at the request of the editor 
of the Captain, the members were photographed. For the Summer 
Term a Modern Side Rambling Club has been organized, with E. G. 
Browning as Secretary, to promote country walks, cycle rides, and, 
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Nature study. Unfortunately the school has sustained a serious loss in 
the retirement of Mr. A. E. Bernays, who is joining the publishing firm 
of Arnold as chief literary adviser. The various organizations of the 
school, however, to which Mr. Bernays has been a guide and friend, 
derive consolation from the fact that, as a near neighbour, he will in 
the future maintain friendly connexion with us. 

HAMMERSMITH, ST. PAuUL’s GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—At the recent 
examination held on April 3, 4, and 5, the following girls gained 
junior foundation scholarships :—Phyllis Bewsher, Queen Elizabeth 
School; Marie Finch and Beatrice Hooke, St. Paul’s Girls’ School. 

PoRTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—In the recent examination for the 
Clothworkers’ Scholarship for Girton College, Cambridge, Ethel 
Seaton headed the list of successful candidates, and has been awarded 
the scholarship of £60 a year for three years. 

STEVENAGE, ALLEYNE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The new buildings 
of Alleyne’s Grammar School, Stevenage, were declared open 
last month by Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who also distributed the prizes. In the course of an address Dr. Butler 
referred to the revival of the school and pointed out the serious re- 
sponsibility which devolved upon the boys in whose hands reposed its 
future welfare. He strongly advocated the reading of good novels, 
referring especially to the works of the first Lord Lytton, whose 
grandson, the present Earl, a governor of the school, was present. 
Lord Lytton moved a vote ot thanks to Dr. Butler. The Head 
Master, in his report, urged the necessity of placing the school library 
and museum upon a sound basis. He also mentioned that the question 
of compulsory shooting, as recommended by Lord Roberts, was shortly 
to be brought before the governing body. Mr. Halidie, Education 
Officer of the Hertfordshire County Council, referred to the work done 
by that body in connexion with secondary schools since the passing of 
the Education Act. Subsidies to the extent of £3,000 were annually 
voted, and grants of £27,000 had been made for building purposes. 

UPPINGHAM.—The following entrance scholarships have been 
awarded :—T. V. Durell, £70, classics and mathematics; K. B. 
Harper, £70, classics; G. G. Shute, £70, classics; E. Darke, £70, 
mathematics; K. M. Bailey, £70, classics and science; J. L. Leslie 
Smith, £450, classics; R. H. Fawcett, £50, classics; E. Newbolt, 
£30, classics; H. B. Moore, £30, classics (for one rn Rutland 
Scholarships: O. C. Constable, S. F. Haslam. At the usual Easter 
concert Handel's ** Samson" was performed with great success. The 
soloists were: soprano, Mr. S. E. Brown; tenor, Mr. C. Norcutt, of 
Westminster Abbey, and Mr. Watkin Mills. Unfortunately, the Hon. 
Nora Dawnay, who was to have been the contralto soloist, was unable 
through illness to appear. 

WINCHESTER.— Ihe Debating Society resolved, by 19 to 15, that it 
did not welcome the movement which aims at putting women on an 
equality with men. B. H. Simpson has obtained a scholarship at 
Magdalene, Cambridge. The Sixteen Club has discussed a paper on 
* Gothic Architecture” by O. B. Wordsworth. The English literature 
prize has been awarded to C. H. Benley and A. J. Toynbee (bracketed 
equal) The Richardson prize has been won by R. H. Fowler; the 
English essay by R. M. Y. Gleadowe; the Latin essay by A. J. 
Toynbee. 

WooLWwICH POLYTECHNICAL SCHOOL.—There was a successful 
display of drill and gymnastics in the New Town Hall on Friday, 
April 6, and term ended on April 12. The football season has been 
the best in the annals of the school. The First Eleven played twenty 
matches, winning fourteen and losing three, while three were drawn ; 
and 105 goals were scored against 25 by our opponents. Only one 
defeat was from a school, a weak team being beaten away from home. 
Mr. Wolfsberget has left amid general regret, and Messrs. Michell and 
McDonald will join the staff next term. 

WoRcEsTER HIGH ScHooL.— This school was inspected at the end 
of last term and the beginning of this by the Board of Education, who 
have sent a very encouraging report, and it is now recognized for the 
purpose of training teachers for secondary schools. 


THE complaint is often made, and with reason, that public examiners 
are out of touch with the teaching of the schools in which they examine. 
Occasionally examiners are chosen from the body of experienced 
teachers, but often one hears the examiner say: '' Of course, I know 
nothing about teaching ; I do not know in the least how long it would 
take to prepare for this syllabus I have drawn up,” and so on. Under 
these circumstances any opportunity of bringing examiners and teachers 
together must be welcomed by those who have the true interests of 
education at heart. A notable instance of this occurred on Saturday, 
March 3, when the Secretaries of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board and the examiners appointed by the Board to 
consider proposed changes in the Biological Schedules for the Higher 
Certificate Examination met, by invitation, some of the teachers of 
biological subjects in schools. The proposed changes were freely 
discussed, and the examination authorities proved themselves willing 
to modify their schedules in accordance with the suggestions of the 
teachers present. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Prizes for April have not yet been cláimed. The winners are 
requested to send their names and addresses. 


Enfant des deux races, élevé dans l'usage de deux langues, nourri 
dans des croyances diverses et bercé dans des préjugés contraires, le 
métis forme un composé aussi inexpliquable aux autres qu'à lui-méme. 
Les images du monde, lorsqu'elles viennent se réfléchir sur son cerveau 
grossier, ne lui apparaissent que comme un chaos inextricable dont 
son esprit ne saurait sortir. Fier de son origine européenne, il méprise 
le désert, et pourtant il aime la liberté sauvage qui y régne ; il admire 
la civilisation et ne peut complétement se soumettre à son empire. 
Ses goüts sont en contradiction avec ses idées, ses opinions avec ses 
moeurs. Ne sachant comment se guider au jour incertain qui l'éclaire, 
son âme se débat péniblement dans les langes d'un doute universel: 
il adopte des usages opposés; il prie à deux autels ; il croit au Ré- 
dempteur du monde et aux amulettes du jongleur, et il arrive au bout 
de sa carriére sans avoir pu débrouiller le probléme obscur de son 
existence. 

Ainsi donc, dans ce coin de terre ignoré du monde, la main de 
Dieu avait déjà jeté les semences de nations diverses. Déjà plusieurs 
races différentes, plusieurs peuples distincts se trouvent ici en présence. 

Quelques membres exilés de la grande famille humaine se sont 
rencontrés dans l'immensité des bois. Leurs besoins sont communs: 
ils ont à lutter contre les bétes de la forét, la faim, l'inclémence des 
saisons. Ils sont trente à peine au milieu d'un désert, ou tout se refuse 
à leur effort, et ils ne jettent les uns sur les autres que des regards de 
haine et de soupcon. La couleur de la peau, la pauvreté ou l'aisance, 
l'ignorance ou les lumières, ont déjà établi parmi eux des classifications 
indestructibles: des préjugés nationaux, des préjugés d'éducation et de 
naissance les divisent et les isolent. 

Où trouver dans un cadre plus étroit un plus complet tableau des 
misères de notre nature? Il y manque cependant encore un trait. 


By “ W. G. M. 

Offspring of two racial types, brought up from childhood to speak 
two languages, nurtured amongst divergent creeds, and rocked in a 
cradle of conflic'ing traditions, the half-breed is a mixture of elements 
as incomprehensible to others as he is to himself. When impressions of 
the outside world begin to impinge upon his untutored brain, they 
create only a hopeless state of contusion from which his mind is unable 
to emerge. Proud of his European descent, he despises the prairie, 
yet longs for the barbaric freedom that pervades it. Civilization he 
adores ; yet he will not submit heart and soul to its sway. His tastes 
are at war with his ideas, his views of life with his habits. His soul 
struggles along painfully in the bands of a doubt that embraces every- 
thing, not knowing, in the dim light that is dawning upon it, whither 
to go. He adopts customs that are incongruous. He worships at two 
shrines. He has faith in our Redeemer, and also in the talismanic 
juggleries of the medicine man. He runs his span without ever solving 
the hidden problem of his existence. 

Thusit was that the hand of God had early sown the seeds of divergent 
types in this plot of earth, unknown to the world, where many 
different races and peoples now find themselves face to face. 

A few exiles from the great human race meet in the vast solitudes of 
the forest. Their needs are the same. They must battle with beasts 
of prey, with hunger, and with the vicissitudes of climate. They are 
scarcely thirty in all, in the midst of a wilderness where everything pre- 
sents an obstacle to their exertions. The only looks they exchange are 
those of hatred and suspicion. Difference of colour, money and the 
lack of it, knowledge and ignorance have set up barriers that cannot be 
broken down ; racial traditions, the traditions of education and birth, 
have separated them into classes and keep them apart. 

Where can we find a more perfect miniature of human wretchedness ? 
Yet one more touch is wanted to complete it. 


We classify the 155 versions received as follows :— 

First Class.—Fonctionnaire, Clev, E. G. H., Emil, E. H.O., Chingle- 
put, L'Aiglon, Enna, Caradoc, Ilex, Den, Altnacoille, E.L., M. de C., 
W.E.G., Glenleigh, Bladud, Eicarg, Menevia, Shakspere. 

Second || Class. —A.P. W., Maxima, Masonwyn, Douglas, Bruno, 
C.T.C., Gorrymore, D. A.J. K., Outis, Carky, Felicia, Vilette, Great 
Western, Vesuvius, H.A.P., Einna, Nokomis, Maurice, Megan, Don 
Quichotte, Max, Elna, C.Sch., Rogyenfeld, Prig, Aiglon, Narcissus, 
N.B., J.K.M.B., Elra indignantis, O.R.S., Devanhay, C.H.T., 
A. M.C.D., E. M.B., Lonquia, Fifine, Nessko, Rosita, Melissa, Fortes 
et Fidelis, A.F. A., Parergon, Tis, Martin, Day, Vérité, Eta, Wynberg, 
M.W., L.M.G., Chemineau, L.E.R., Chien-lung, D.B., Chem., 
Bairn, Wilts, M.G. 

Third Class.—Reeda, Antithetic xal, Wilstub, R. de Ribou, 
Veritas, A. L., Zerubbabel, Dickie, Nemo, Excelsior, Alwen, Roxburgh, 
Netherton, Teddy, Annie Laurie, Papillon, Payerne, Cornet, Epi, 

(Continued on f age 348.) 
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GLOBES. 


The Board of Education says :—“ It would be highly advantageous if in every 
school there were a twelve-inch Globe with adjustable meridian amd axis on a 
single pedestal.” 


BACON’S EXCELSIOR GLOBES. 


No.1. TWHELVH-INOH GLOBE with brass graduated horizon, and 
double meridian, and adjustable axis, rhounted on single pedestal, light and yet 
substantial, which will meet all requirements. Price 306. net. 


No» TWELVE-INOH GLOBB with brass graduated single meridian 
aod fixed axis. Price 218. net, 


No. 3 NINBEB-INOH GLOBBS with brass graduated single-meridian and 
fixed axis. Price 129. 6d. net. 
Or without meridian, 10€. 6d. net. 

No. 4. SIX-INOH GLOBBRB, neat, strong, and serviceable. 
Price Be. 6d. net. 


.They are all artistically coloured, thoroughly up-to-date, mounted on 
single pedestal, light, and yet substantial. i 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 


The Maps executed by H.M. Ordnance Survey are on the one-inch, six-inch, and 
twenty-five-inch to a mile scales. A school in any part of the country can be 
supplied with a Map of the District, on the one-inch or six-inch scale, mounted on 
Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished, at 28. per small Ordnance sheet. 


ONE-INOCH SCALE MAPS embrace an area of eighteen miles by twelve 
mile. Four of these sheets represent an area of thirty-six miles by twenty-four 
miles, making a map 38 by 26 inches. On Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished, 8e. net. 
Six sheets, an area of thirty-six miles by thirty-six, about 38 by 38 inches, 12€. net. 


SIX-INOH SOALE MAPS of the same size of sheet embrace areas as 
follows :— Four sheets, six miles by four miles, 8@. net. Six sheets, six miles by six 
miles, 128. net. 


TWH -FIVH INOH SCALE MAPS embrace only an area of 
one and a half miles by one mile, each sheet being 40 by 30 inches. One sheet can 
be bad uncoloured, mounted on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished for T€. net. Two 
sheets, 40 by 60 inches, covering one and a half miles by two miles, 138. net. Four 
sheets, 8o by 6o inches, covering three miles by two miles, 228. net. They show 
every feature of the district ; roads, parks, houses, railway stations, &c., &c. Cost 
of Contouring in Colours on application. 


G. W. BACON & CO., Ltd., 127 Strand. 
GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER METHOD 


For the Study of Modern Languages. 


Mr. Jutius Groos desires to call the attention of teachers and students to the 
completion of the series of manuals of instruction in the French language published 
by him for the use of English-speaking people. The series has been now revised 
throughout by Mr. C. TaLsuT Osten 1.A. Lond. (Author of “ Little French 
Folk," Joint Author of ** Advanced French Composition," &c.), whose aim has been 
to meet present-day requirements in the teaching of modern languages. 


The two concluding volumes are now ready :— 


Elementary French Grammar. 
By Dr. J. WRIGHT. 3rd edition. Revised by C. TALsuT Onions, M.A. 
vu + 184 pp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Materials for French Prose Composition 


(formerly known as '' Materials for Translating English into French”). By 
Dr. Emit Otto. 5th edition. Revised by C. Tarsut Onions, M.A. 
Vli + 193 pp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The other volumes, published in 1905, are as follows :— 


French Conversation-Grammar. 


A New and Practical Method of Learning the French Language. 
Emit Otto. 13th edition. Revised by C. TALBuT Ontons, M.A. 
409 pp. 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 


Key to the French Conversation- 


Grammar. 
By Dr. Emit OrTo. 8th edition. 
S, 2S. 


A French Reader. 


Being a Selection of Graduated Passages, with Exercises in Conversation and a 
Vocabulary, By C. TALBuT Onions, M.A. viii + 307 pp., cloth, 3s. 


By Dr. 
viii 4- 


Revised by C. T. Onions. 76 pp. 8vo, 


Lonpon: 
D. NUTT, 57-59 Long Acre. DULAU & CO., 37 Soho Square. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LTD., 100 Southwark Street, S.E. 
Hemwevserc: JULIUS GROOS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SECOND EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


With many new Plans and other Illustrations. Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 
containing 556 pp., with 450 Illustrations, 25s. net. 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY, . 


A Treatise on the Planning, Arrangement, and 
Fitting of Day and Boarding Schools. 


HAVING SPECIAL RECARD TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, ORCANISATION, AND 
EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 


By FELIX CLAY, B.A., Architect. 


An Indispensable Book for all interested in the Equipment and 
Management of Schools. 


In this new edition the information relating to ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION AND SCHOOLS has been practically re-written, particular 
attention being given and examples added to the subject of planning 
small- and medium-sized country schools, a branch of school building 
that was somewhat perfunctorily dismissed in the First Edition; special 
chapters have also been added upon Infant Schools, Manual Training, 
and Cooking Centres, Temporary Buildings, the Alteration and Adaptation 
of Old Buildings, as well as a Comparative Survey, fully illustrated by a 
large number of standard plans drawn to a uniform scale, of the systems 
of schoo! planning on the Continent and in America. 

That part of the book dealing with SECONDARY SCHOOLS has been 
very carefully revised, a new chapter on Fire Protection has been 
introduced, and a rather fuller treatment has been given to Training 
Colleges, Pupil Teachers' Centres, Cost of Buildings, &c. Great care has 
been taken to treat fully all questions that directly affect the health of 
the scholars, and in both parts of the book additional plans and views of 
a number of recently erected schools have been included. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 92 High Holborn, London. 


O TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS.—Suitable selection 
PARCELS OF MUSIC to value of one guinea, sent on approval on con- 
dition that at least one third of value of parcel is kept. Returns and settlement at 
the end of the term. Catalogue gratis. 
WICKINS' RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR. Price 2s. 6d. each net, post free. 
* Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” —ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
WICKINS' RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public." — ALFRED GIBSON. 


WICKINS & CO., to Lancashire Court, New Bond Street, London, W. 


"LE MAÍTRE PHONÉTIQUE,” 


The Organ of the Phonetic Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secretary: Dr. PAUL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internationa 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. rod. 

Subscriptions are also received by Dr. R. J. LLovp. 49a Grove Street, Liverpool, 
and by Dr. A. T. BAKEr, University College, Sheffield. 


Apply FONETIK, BouR-LA-REINE, FRANCE. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LISTS, 
MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. e 


Address— 


GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 


University of Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, London. 
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Cairngorm, Hilly, Rustic, At spes non fracta, France, J.B.A., Earnest, 
Gawayne, Alexis, Crauford, Lux,, E.E.C., Nabote, La Chercheuse, 
M.A.V.N., Second Thoughts, Madame la Chaud, Candebec, Kinder- 
garten, Katidear, Baby, Cosy, Téte blanche, Lob, Iris, Zilpah, 
Boanerges, K.M.L., Midship, Fatonville. 

Fourth Class.—Ben, V.M.S., Douteux, B.H.M., Aimée, Shield, 
Louis, H.J.K., Nero, Summerbank, Elaine, A Roullet, Selva, Quintain, 
S.0.A., Dys. 

Fifth Class. —Schoolgirl, Lethbridge, Musty, Miss Jane, Devia, 
A.L.O., Query, Mongrel, Happy-go-lucky, Absolute, M.E. P. 


The following names of competitors who sent translations for cor- 
rection were inadvertently omitted in our last number :— 

First Class.—W.G.M., E.M.W. 

Second Class.—Judy Murphy, I.H.H., G.G.S., Abbess, Shakspere, 
M.V.B., Osyth, Ezzin, Iris. 

Third Class.—Parisien, Altnacoille, 
Albert, Rico, Best, Wilts, Eros, Epi. 

Fourth Class.—H.M.W., E. M. Stephenson, Hiawatha, Water- 
sprite. 
| Fifth Class. —H.G. 


M.F.D., Payerne, France 


Several competitors complained of the absence of context, but the 
name of de Tocqueville gave sufficient clue. All knew, or might have 
found out, that he is the author of ** Democracy in America," and that, 
therefore, this description must concern the North American half- 
breed or half-caste; that ** Eurasian" will not render métis (** mon- 
grel” and ** the half bred ” are wrong for different reasons); and that 
“the charms of the medicine-man " is apter than ** the amulets of the 
juggler." 

Special points to be noted are: ‘‘offspring of these two races” 
previously mentioned. The article was generally omitted. ‘* Forms 
a compound” is wooden; ‘‘is a complex nature” or “a medley.” 
“ The world's images" is hardly intelligible ; ** the world as reflected ” 
is suthcient, or see prize version ; viennent is not ** happen," and need 
not be rendered ; **struggles laboriously in the trammels of an universal 
doubt" is a typical Fourth- or Fifth-Class translation. **Swaddling 
clothes " must be kept as connoting the infant, and the article is both 
incorrect and supertluous. In avait jeté, se trouvent, se sont rencontrés 
there is no need to depart from the tenses of the French. *'In a 
narrower frame" does not sound natural, rather **in a smaller com- 
pass " ; and miizséres is not ** misery "—**fallen human nature” is nearer. 
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PROBLEMS. 
SOLUTION OF GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 


As Z BAC is bisected, .. Z BAD = 4 DAC. 
LABC=LZLADC (Euclid Il. 27) 
and 4 BEA =4ACD (Euclid 1. 32). 
.". The two triangles ABE and ACD are 
equiangular, and their sides are propor- 
tionals (Euclid vI. 4). 


AB:AD:: AC: AE, Í pe 
and, as AB = 22 and AC = 1$, ` ee j j 
22AE = 154D. a 
But AD = AE+7; E 
224 E = 154 E * (1x7), de a 
i.e., 7AE = 105 ; um 
AE = 15. D 


The Extra Prize for March is awarded to ** R. J. B." for the follow- 
ing arithmetical problems, of which solutions are invited :— 


t. John Robinson, writing A.D. 2050, says: '* My grandfather, 
Alfred Jones, used to remark that at midnight on the day he was born 
the number of days which had passed since the century began was a 
divisor of the number of days which the century contained. If I had 
not been born just a day too soon, I could have made the same observ- 
ation. Alfred Jones and I were born on the same day of the week and 
in the same month of the year.” On what days respectively were 
John Robinson and Alfred Jones born ? 


2. The odds were 2 to I against Peter, 4 to I against Paul, 7 to 1 
against Grace, 9 to I against Vathek, 12 to 1 against Rachel, Simon, 
Volunteer, and Daredevil. The place betting was evens on Peter, 
2 to I against Paul, 3 to 1 against Grace, 4 to 1 against Vathek, 5to 1 
against any other. I put a sovereign on one horse, put 10s. on another 
horse for a place, laid 10s. against each of two others, and bet an even 
5s. that the horse which ran second would be one in the name of which 
the letter e occurs. My net winnings were £6. 5s. What was the 
result of the race? 

(Continued on page 350.) 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 
A GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS COMBINED. 


Demy 4to, cloth, price 6s. net. 
A Progressive Course 


Comparative Geography 


ON THE CONCENTRIC SYSTEM. 


Illustrated by 177 Pictures and Diagrams. 


With over 1,800 Exercises and Examination Questions. 


Accompanied by a COMPLETE ATLAS containing 172 Maps and Diagrams in Colour, with Index. 
By P. H. L'ESTRANGE, B.A., 


Assistant Master at Malvern College; late Exhibitioner of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


LJ 
Provides automatically a fired Scheme for Schools without restricting the 
reedom of the Teachers. 
Contains a series of 172 Maps and Diagrams, printed in Colours on 6) Plates, 
with Questions and Exercises to accompany each. The Plates include PAy sical, 
Climatic, and Commercial Maps. 


Equal-area Projections, with lines of Latitude as straight lines, are 
generally used. Mercator’s not used. 


The Regional Method isapplied. Areas with similar conditions treated ' 


side by side. 
All distances, heights, areas, &c., compared with a known wnit. 
Facts not related, but inferred by questions from the Maps, > 


Cause and Effect insisted upon throughout. All matter arranged on 
the Concentric System, i.e. A for Junior Course; A and B for Middle Course; 
A, B, and C for Senior Course. The names in Maps are printed in different 
colours according to the same divisions, in brown for A, in blue for B, in red for C. 


177 Illustrations in the Text, mostly from Actual Photographs, 
with Questions below them. 


| Six Parts, one for each term of a two-years' course. 


| Over 1,300 Questions and Exercises on Tracing Paper, Squared 
i Paper, and by Protractor. 


Test Maps for all Fact Maps, with symbols arranged in a rational order. 
| The number of names is far less than in the ordinary Text-Book. 


Detailed Prospectus, with specimen Coloured Map and specimen pages of Illustrations and Exercises, 
is in preparation, and will be forwarded gratis on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Limited, The London Geographical Institute, 32 Fleet Street, London. 


i 
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These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 312. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL, LONDON, 
Gower STREET, W.C. 


Head Master —H. J. Srexser, M.A., LL.D. 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 


SUMMER TERM begins on Tuesday, May rst, 


1996. 

Tbe School is organized as a First-Grade Classical 
and Modern School, with Higher Commercial and 
Science Departments. 


EXAMINATIONS for Five ENTRANCE 
SEOHARSETPS will be held on June rgth and 
15th. 


For prospectus apply to 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., 
Secretary. 


T. ANDREWS, N.B.—ST. 


J KENTIGERN'S HOSTEL offers definite 
religious instructon as well as efficient Tutorial Help 
to Students atrending the University. Recommended 
z the Lord says of St. Andrews. Miss E. TATE 
(Final Honours Oxford) Lady Principal. Two 
SCHOLARSHIPS offered in October. Application 
before September 1. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
LONDON CENTRE (BOYS). 


Forms of Entry for this Centre must be sent in 
before noon on May 11th to 
E. Layman, Esq., 
1 Garden Court, Temple, E.C. 


CHANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL AND 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


HıGHGATE, LoNpoN, N. 
Recognized by Board of Education. 


Head Mistress—Miss LiLian TaLeorT, B.A. Honours, 
. London. 
Pupils prepared for Matriculation and Intermediate 
aminations of London University. Healthy sit- 
uation, good playground and garden. Great attention 
given to physical training. Special terms for danghters 
of Unitarian Ministers. All inquiries to be addressed 
to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


CORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD. 
OOD Music and Drawing. 


: Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden 
and field for Games. Preparation for University 
Examinations, Recognized by Board of Education. 

Particulars from Miss E. H. WuisHAw, M.A. 


SPECIAL TO 8CHOOLS. 


HARLES FRY’S COSTUME 
RECITALS. 
With Miss OtivE KENNETT and Company. 


“WINTER'S TALE,” 
“MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR,” 


and 
"RICHABD III." 
ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 


. Saturdays, May s, 12, 19, at 
Tickets half price to Schools. Apply 
ANAGER, 22 Albion Road, N.W. 


ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.— 


A Boarding House for Girls in connexion with 
above School will be opened in April by Miss Beatrice 
Fowle (formerly Head Music Mistress and House 
Mistress at Queen Anne's School, Caversham. Daugh- 
ter of the Rev. T. W. Fowle, late Rector of Islip.) 
House stands high —a gravel soil; 1 minute from school. 
Station, Bromley South (S.E. & C.R.) For prospec- 
tas kc., apply— Miss FowLE, Marrick, Elmfield Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 


ACATION COURSES in French, 


German, Englisb, &c. (Language, Literature 
Phonetics, &c.) organized by the Vacation Courses 
Council in the UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 

ugust, 1906. Excellent staff of about $o Professors 
and Lecturers from France, Germany, &c. Full 

of instruction, Theoretical and Practical (60-80 

*) in each language. Fees—Month’s course, £2; 
fortnight, £1. 5s. Hon. Secretary: J. KIRKPATRICK 
essor in the University of Edinburgh). 


beiste day.— 


| 
| 


| 


| Comedy, Ter 


LONDON SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS from all parts of the Empire, especially 
for Elder Girls who wish for Lessons from London 
Professors and for whom the great educational ad- 
vantage of residence for a time in London is desired.— 
Miss Bover-Brown or Miss ANSELL, Mayfield House, 
Southgate, London, N. Connected with this School 
is a First School for Little Girls between the ages of 


6 and 12. 
FRENCH on 


ECTURES in 
Modern French Art and Literature will be 
given by Mlle. PéÉcoNTAL at the Elysée Galleries, 
17 Queen's Road, Bayswater, at 3 p.m. on seven 
successive Thursdays, beginning May 17th. The 
course, ros. 6d. ; single, 2s. 


LOCUTION. — Miss GERTRUDE 


Burnett (of the St. James's, Scala, Imperial, 
's, and Court Theatres) gives Lessons 
in ELOCUTION. . 
Letters of recommendation from Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Mr. Fred Terry, and 
Mr. John Millard, and further particulars, forwarded 
an application to BRoADwoop's, Conduit Street, Bond 
treet. 


LOCUTION, BREATHING 


EXERCISES, &c.—Miss Rosse Patry (Pro- 
fessor of Elocution at Trinity College, London) visits 
Schools, holds Classes, and gives Private Lessons. 
Lectures on Voice Production given. Cases of Stam- 
mering undertaken. Pastoral Plays and other 
Dramatic Performances arranged. Address— Studio, 


- 21 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


LOCUTION. — Miss. JOSCELYNE 


(Pupil of Miss Esie FoGerty) teaches Read- 
ing Aloud, Recitation, Voice Production, and Breath- 
ing. Special attention given to Physical needs and 
development. Lectures and conducts School Classes. 
Visits Brighton Thursdays. Excellent testimonials. 
Terms, moderate, on application to 42 Undercliff Road, 
Lewisham, S.E. 


OORRESPONDENOE LESSONS. 
ISS A. W. GREGORY, L.L.A., 


Coaches by correspondence in English 
History and Literature, Anglo-Saxon, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian for the Higher Local, Holloway 
Scholarship, and other University Examinations, &c. 
Terms moderate. Apply— 3 Ickburgh Road, Upper 
Clapton, N.E. 


3 
RAWING AND PAINTING 


FOR SUMMER TERM.—Lady wishes to 
Visit (or form) Class once or twice a week. Neigh- 
bourhood : Surrey, Hampshire, or within an hour of 
London. ^ Out.of.doors or indoor Work, Portrait, 
Figure Painting from the Life. Pupil (3 years) of 
Professor von Herkomer, R.A. Address— No. 7,215.% 


OMFORTABLE HOME in 


Family, and companionship of two other Child- 
ren, off:red to a little Girl aged 5 to 12. Education 
at very good High School with Gymnasium and Kin- 
dergarten. For terms and particulars Address — 
No. 7,219.% 


ANTED, by Young Lady (23), 
well educated, Post (South Coast) as STUD- 


' ENT-GOVERNESS. Has had experience in one of 


the leading Ladies’ Schools in England. Would assist 
Matron or supervise the Practising. Ne premium, 
small salary, board and lodging provided. Excellent 
testimonials, Address—No. 7,202.% 


OUT OF PRINT. 


HE BOUND VOLUMES of 
“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” for 
all years down to 1883 (inclusive) and also for 1885 
and 1899 are out of print. Binding cases cannot be 
supplied for years previous to 1891. All Monthly Parts 
down to Dec., 1882 (inclusive) ; and also for June, 1885; 
Dec., 1885 ; Nov., 1887; Jan., 1888; and Nov., 1896, 
are ost of print. 


HAT BANDS, 
CAPS, AND BADGES 


At Wholesale Prices 
through Manufacturer's Agent. 
Quotations for any Quantity, Design, or Cclour. 


Write—Scuoots AGENT, 1 Arundel Villas, Chelmsford 
Road, South Woodford, N.E. 


OR SALE.—13 Dual Desks, good 


condition ; Teacher's Desk, Platform Chair, 
Maps,  Blackboards, Easels, Solicitor’s Pigeon- 
hole Case, Models, Globe, Drilling Apparatus, &c. 
Chairs.— ro Clapton Common, London. 


SALE OR TRANSFER. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN SEEKING TO 
PURCHASE 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS 
should apply to 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Educational Agents, 


6 HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W., 


who have on their books a considerable number of 
very excellent and financially successful SCHOOLS to 
sell and PARTNERSHIPS in Schools to negotiate. 

For particulars of a few TRANSFERS and PART- 
NERSHIPS placed in Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHT- 
LEY's hands for negotiation, see p. 310 of this Journal. 

A Complete List, giving information respecting a 
large number of openings, will be forwarded on 
application. . 

All applications and inquiries are treated as strictly 
private and confidential. 


Ro charge of any kind is made to Purchasers. 


OOD-CLASS DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS in a favourite London district. 
Recognized. so Day Pupils. Fees 6 to 18 guineas 
rannum. Average number of Pupils last 3 years 58. 
Recei ts over £800 per annum. One term's capitation 
fee asked for goodwill. Splendid premises, containing 
large assembly room providing accommodation for 100 
Pupils. Very strongly recommended. For full par- 
ticulars apply—T 288, Messrs. Truman & Knightley, 
Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W 


M IDDLE-CLASS BOARDING 

AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on the 
S.E. COAST. Recognized. 20 Boarders, 70 Day 
Pupils. Receipts £1,224. School in splendid working 
erder. Growing neighbourhood. Small sum accepte 
for goodwill to immediate purchaser. For full par- 
ticulars apply—T 245, Messrs. Truman & Knightley, 
Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 


IGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS in a fashionable Seaside resort on the 
S. Coast. 27 Boarders ; fees £75 to £95 per annum, 
exclusive of extras. 4 Day Pupils; fees £36 to £47 
per annum. Accommodation for 36 Boarders and 
10 Day Pupils. Gross receipts last twelve months 
£44,077. Profit of £1,500 per annum can easily be 
made. Price for goodwill £1,500, only part of which 
need be paid down. For full particulars apply— 
T 266, Messrs. Truman & Knightley, Educational 
Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ADIES' SCHOOL (Midlands, 

established 1840) for TRANSFER, end of 
August or earlier. 12 to 14 Pupils. | Modern school 
furniture, fixtures, some household furniture. Term's 
fees £100. Relinquishing through illness. Roomy, 
low-rented house, large schoolroom, good garden. 
Definite offer desired. | Address—A. G., c.o. J. W. 
Vickers, 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 


OR SALE, in South Devon, well 
established and Recognized SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, with KINDERGARTEN. Large house 
with accommodation for Boarders, garden with croquet 
lawn. Rent of house and goodwill of School moderate. 
Address—No. 7,211.39K 


CHOOL TRANSFER. SOUTH 


COAST).—High-class Resident SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS in fashionable health resort. Very fine 
modern premises, standing in large grounds, with 
Tennis and Hockey. High standard of Education. 
Recognized. Net profit of last year £1,300. Fees 
100 guineas. Accommodation for 40 Boarders, Can 
be bought or leased. Geodwill and furniture on easy 
terms. Address — B. Z., Willing’s Advertisement 
Offices, 73 Knightsbridge, S. W. 


KINDERGARTEN WANTED. - 


ANTED to Purchase, by a Lady, 

a KINDERGARTEN in pleasant neigh- 

bourhood within easy reach of the Country. Address 
— No. 7,216. 


$ Replies to these advertisements should be addressed “‘ No. —, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 


- Bach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. 


Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 
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~ A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from Cicero :— 


M. Atilius Regulus, cum consul iterum in Africa ex insidiis captus 
esset, duce Xanthippo, Lacedaemonio, imperatore autem patre Anni- 
balis Hamilcare, iuratus missus est ad senatum, ut, nisi redditi essent 
Poenis captivi nobiles quidam, rediret ipse Karthaginem. Is cum 
Romam venisset, utilitatis speciem videbat ; sed eam, ut res declarat, 
falsam iudicavit: quae erat talis: manere in patria, esse domi suae 
cum uxore, cum liberis ; quam calamitatem accepisset in bello, com- 
munem fortunae bellicae iudicantem tenere consularis dignitatis gradum. 
Quis haec neget esse utilia? Quem censes? Magnitudo animi et 
fortitudo negat. Num locupletiores quaeris auctores? Harum enim est 
virtutum proprium nihil extimegcere, omnia humana despicere, nihil, 
Sas homini accidere possit, intolerandum putare. Itaque quid fecit ? 

n senatum venit ; mandata exposuit ; sententiam ne diceret, recusavit ; 
quamdiu iure iurando hostium teneretur, non esse se senatorem. 
Atque illud etiam—o stultum hominem, dixerit quispiam, et re- 
pugnantem utilitati suae !—reddi captivos negavit esse utile: illos enim 
adolescentes esse et bonos duces; se iam confectum senectute. Cuius 
cum valuisset auctoritas, captivi retenti sunt ; ipse Karthaginem rediit 
neque eum caritas patriae retinuit nec suorum. Neque vero tum 
ignorabat se ad crudelissimum hostem et ad exquisita supplicia pro- 
ficisci: sed ius iurandum conservandum putabat. Itaque tum, cum 
vigilando necabatur, erat in meliore causa, quam si domo senex 
captivus, periurus consularis remansisset. ‘* At stulte, qui non modo 
non censuerit captivos remittendo:, verufn etiam dissuaserit." Quo- 
modo stulte? etiamne, si rei publicae conducebat ? Potest autem, quod 
inutile rei publicae sit, id cuiquam civi utile esse ? Pervertunt homines 
ea, quae sunt fundamenta naturae, cum utilitatem ab honestate 
seiungunt. Omnes enim expetimus utilitatem ad eamque rapimur nec 
facere aliter ullo modo possumus. Nam quis est, qui utilia fugiat ? aut 
quis potius, qui ea non studiosissime persequatur ? Sed, quia nusquam 
possumus nisi in laude, decore, honestate utilia reperire, propterea illa et 
prima et summa habemus ; utilitatis nomen non tam splendidum quam 
necessarium ducimus. 


An Extra Prize (or Prizes) of Two Guineas is offered 
for the best forecast of the Education Act—i.e., of the 
amendments to the Bill that will be passed. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 


petstors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of '' Essays in Translation." 

All competitions must reach the Office by May 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 

Wey- Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. | Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN.—The Faculty of Social Science 
of the University of Ziirich has organized a prize scheme bearing on the 
protection of ill used children. The sum of 4,000 francs—roughly, 
£160—is offered in prizes (at most three) for essays in English, 
German, French, or Italian on the following subjects treated separ- 
ately :—(i.) The ill treatment of children by parents and others; the 
cause, nature, prevention, and repression of such treatment. (ii.) The 
over-working and exploiting of children by parents and others; pre- 
ventive and repressive measures, The arguments must be dealt with 
in relation to conditions prevailing in some one country—preferably, 
but not necessarily, Switzerland. The remedies must be suggested 
with a view to a possible combination between public authorities and 
private persons. July 1, 1906, is the date limit fixed by the Director 
of the Faculty for receiving the essays, which should bear a motto 
duplicated on a sealed envelope containing the name and address of 
the writer. The prize essays will remain the property of the Faculty, 
together with the rights of publication. 


THE case of Stackemann v. Paton, decided in the High Court last 
month, is of some interest to proprietors of schools. The plaintiffs, 
who represented the Photographic Tourist Association, brought an 
action against the proprietor of Paton’s ** List of Schools and Teachers’ 
for infringement of copyright. Mr. Justice Farwell decided that, ifa 
photograph is made and executed for a good or a valuable considera- 
tion—in plain English, is paid for—the maker or executor cannot retain 
the copyright in his work unless it is expressly reserved by agreement 
in writing. If the principal of a school has a photograph of the build- 
ings taken and pays for it, it would be monstrous that he should be 
debarred from reproducing it in an advertisement. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 249. 


POSTS WANTED. 


Prepaid rate: 3o words, 2s. ; each 10 words after, 
(Use of Office address, xs. extra.) For latest 


resident Post in or near London. Cambridge 
Higher Local Honours Certificate. Botany, Geo- 
` graphy, History, Literature, Mathematics, elementary 


(REQUIRED, in September, Nor 


TO BE LET OR SOLD. 


O SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 


AND INSTITUTIONS.—To be Let or Free- 
hold Sold, extensive SCHOOL PREMISES, situated 
on high ground at Battle, Sussex, standing back from 
the road in nearly two acres of grounds. Station 
10 minutes, Hastings 6 miles. Gas and hot water 
throughout. About £800 recently expended on pre- 
mises, including new drains. 21 rooms, including 
dormitory 4214 ft. by 29 ft., chapel 3o ft. by 16 ft., 
dining-room 32 ft. by 16!4 ft, besides kitchens, 
larders, &c., and large fitted lavatories. Detached 
schoolroom in garden, 4s ft. hy 25 ft., communicating 
by corridor with main building. Bathroom, electric 
bells, 2 staircases. Price freehold £3,000, rent £170. 
Usual commission paid Agent introducing Tenant or 
Purchaser to whom a sale or letting of the premises is 
actually completed. Further particulars, photograph, 
and plan of ground from Messrs. LEATHLEY & WILLES, 
§9 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


SCHOOL WANTED. 


LADY of experience wishes t 

purchase the nucleus of good BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL. Yorkshire or Cheshire pre- 
ferred. Address— No. 7,200. ¥ 


PARTNERSHIP. - 


ARTNER. — The Principal of a 
high-class, old-established LADIES’ SCHOOL 

on the South Coast wishes to meet with a Partner who 
could introduce Boarders. Would suit a Lady wish- 
ing to move School to the Seaside. Very fine pre- 
mises, specially built, in good-sized grounds. Splendidly 
situated. Gymnasium. Sanatorium. Address—No, 


3,224. 


time for receiving these announcements see front 


page. 

(Replies to advertisements marked % should be sent 
under cover to ‘‘ The Journal of Education" Office, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C., in each case 
accompanied by a loose stamp to cover postage on 
to advertiser. Post Cards will mot be sent on. } 


ODERN LANGUAGE MIS- 

TRESS. — Post required, September. Regis- 

tered. Highly qualified. Excellent testimonials. Long 
experience in Public Schools. Address— No. 7,201. # 


ADY HOUSEKEEPER- 
MATRON (thoroughly qualified, reliable 
worker, large experience) seeks Reappointment— 
College, good School, Hostel—now or September. 
Excellent Manager, Nurse. Cookery Diploma. 
Churchwoman. First-class credentials. Please state 

salary. Address—No. 7,204.% 
Non- 


EQUIRED, September, 
resident Post, by experienced MODERN 
LANGUAGE MISTRESS. High -class Private 
School, in or near London. Residence abroad (France 
and Germany). Direct Method. Certificated. Ex- 
cellent references. Address—No. 7,207. % 


WEDISH GYMNAST 


Post, in September., 


requires 
Can teach Gymnastics, 


. Dancing, Fencing, and Games ; also take Patients for 


Remedial Gymnastics. 
dress— No. 7,205. % 

ODERN LANGUAGE MIS- 

TRESS (Teacher's Certificate, Germany) 

requires Post for September. Six years’ experience in 

Recognized High School; two and a half in large 


Boarding School (Recognized), Subjects: German, 
French, English. Address—No. 7.206. # 


—— c 


RENCH (PARISIAN) 


Six years’ experience. Ad- 


LADY, 


Diplomeé, Protestant, two years’ experience in 
G.P.D.S.T., requires Re-engagement for September, 
in or near London (Non-resident). Good references. 
Address— No. 7,225.39 


hysics and Drawing. Three years’ experience. 
dress—No. 7,209. # 


ORM o 0 ae 
ENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS 


(B.A. London, 11 years’ experience in dos 
Secondary Schools). Special subjects: English, nd 
man (abroad), Latin. Recent Honours work Eng: 


and Phonetics. Address No. 7,210. ____- 


TAE Principal of important Tran- 
ing College can highly recommend tay E 
MATRON or HOUSEKEEPER in College n 
stitute, Hostel, or good School. Speaks Fre 

fluently. Disengaged. Address—No. 7,212% — 


PARISIAN (Protestant, Diplomee, 
Officer's daughter, thoroughly competent Class 
Teacher—Modern Methods for Conversation js 
disciplinarian) seeks Post, September, resident on 
daily, England or Colonies. Able to Lecture is 
French Literature and History. Freehand, : 
metrical Drawing, Perspective, some German. 

cellent references. Address—No. 7,217% — —— 


ANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL, 
with Reversion in view, desired, after ae 
ber, by a Lady. Highly successful in ite EN 
numbers and tone of School. Organizer, discip E 
Capable Teacher. Modern Methods. Varied expen 
Address— No. 7,220. 9K 


M 
| , RENCH Protestant Lady, Diplómée 

de Paris, Brevet Supérieur, 6 years : 
in very high class Schools, desires Re-engagemen in 
September. Advanced French. Most an 
preparing for Examinations. Excellent tes 
Address— No. 7,221. %# 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS 


in North Country High School daire P 
engagement, in September, in South or i Ok 
KINDERGARTEN or LOWER-SCHO: 
MISTRESS. Higher N.F.U. Certificate Physiology: 
Ladies’ College, Guernsey. Experienced. Fbys! 
Address—No. 7, 


Hygiene, Drill, Games. 


C" 
€ Replies to these Advertisements should be addressed *' No. —, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Htu, E 


Bach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. 


Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 
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NELSON’S Publications "t 2:25: SE uc, ponmey e 


| O~ E of the chief objects at which the teacher of English 

| literature must aim is to enable his pupils, by the time 

LO Secondary Schools. | they have reached a certain stage in the curriculum, rightly to 
—— EE | appreciate as works of art, involving artistic structure and 


————-—-— | design, those writings that form the object of their study. What- 


A 


ever be the particular class of literature that for the time being 
! may constitute the object of study, be it poem or play, biography 
| or essay or novel, during the later stages of the literature Course, 
| thepupils will be required at suitable times to direct their atten. 


Torch Bearers orHistory 


A Biographical Introduction to World History for Middle Forms. With Maps and 


Illustrations. tion to the artistic structure of the work in question : so that 
By AMELIA H. STIRLING, M.A., : : , 
former! eae in the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham after having read and considered it, they may be able to per- 


Vol. I. 176 pp., cloth, zs. 6d. Containing connected lives of Homer, Sophocles, ceive it as a whole made up of parts skilfully arranged in such 
Rollo, The Cid Cam deir Bund i Hypatia, Arth "AR Co ul manner as to produce the general effect at which the writer 
icus, Luther. j E E at Ei has aimed. The importance of studying literature from this 
: 1 i ra 1 1 i : i i 
a CENE Adon bus, Richelieu, Cromwell, Newton, | point of view is wen expressed by Mr. Walter Pater, in his 
William III., Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, Clive, and Washington, essay on “ Style," * as follows :—“ Ín literary as in all other art 
EHE TUNE a ! structure is all-important, felt, or painfully missed, every where— 
A School Plutarch. that architectural conception of work which foresees the end in 
the beginning and never loses sight of it, and in every part is 
Greek and Rom an Heroes conscious of all the rest, till the last sentence does but, with un- 
A Selection from “ Plutarch's Lives," adapted for the use of Middle Form Pupils diminished i et unfold Tamun Hie fer” rr 
ection "By Hu J. SPENSER. M A., LL.D. (Cantab.). ' It may be claimed as one of the advantages appertaining to 
228 pages. With Maps and Illustrations. Cloth; 2s. the study of lyric poetry in schools that through it as medium, 
more easily than through any other literary form, the importance 
of the element of structure in literature may be taught. The 
first lesson the pupil has to learn regarding structure is that a 
work of literary art should be pervaded by a certain unity : 
underlying all its details there must be implicitly present a 
central unity of feeling or thought and a corresponding harmony 
of atmosphere. Itis the merit of a lyric poem, in this con- 
nexion, as compared with other forms of literature, that in it 
the reader may more easily perceive the central unity of its 
theme. This advantage lyrical poetry possesses, in the first 
place, because it is, compared with other literary forms, brief in 
Its expression, and is less overlaid with details ; and, secondly, 
because from its essential nature, it aims at impressing on the 
reader's consciousness some single vivid idea or emotion—thus 
we find Mr. Palgrave remarking in his preface to * The Golden 
Treasury? (First Series) that "'lyrical' has been here held 
essentially to imply that each poem shall turn on some single 
thought, feeling, or situation." Itis true, of course, that in every 
work of literary art, whatever be its kind, there must be amid à 
varying multiplicity of detail an underlying unity ; and just in 
Proportion as the perusal of the whole work produces this effect 
of unity is the work great as a product of art. Hence, in the 
higher stages of literature teaching, in all cases the structure of 
the literary works that are read will form an object of study. 
For example, it will be a valuable exercise for pupils who are 
reading a play of Shakespeare to trace the unity of plan, and 
the progressive development of that unity, throughout the play. 
Such an exercise, however, in the case of a drama will bea 
task of much greater difficulty and complexity than is involved 
in examining the structure of a lyric poem. To illustrate this 


Tbe Lives selected are those of L curgus, Themistocles, Pericles, Demosthenes, 
Alexander, Philopoemen, Fabius, ato, the Gracchi, Cæsar, and Cicero. Short 
explanatory Notes are appended, and proper names have the vowels marked for 
purposes of pronunciation. 


Readers edited by the late Dr. RICHARD GARNETT. 
Literature Reader I. 


An Anthology of Prose and Verse for Lower Middle Forms. 296 pp. Price rs. 6d. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


Literatu re Reader Il. 


An Anthology of Prose and Verse for Middle and Higher Forms. 464 pp. Price 2s. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


om) iR T s e a mmi 


Readings for the 


English Lesson. 
Each 3d. paper; 4d. cloth. 


Gulliver's Voyage to Lilliput.—Swirr. 

e Story of the North-East Passage..—HAK LUYT, &c. 
The Story of the North-West Passage.—H AK LUYT, &c. 
Nelson of the Nile.—SouruEv. (Abridged.) 

d Greek Stories.—H AWTHORNE. 

Ballads of British History— 55s s.c. to 1603 A.D. 
Ballads of British History— 1653 to 19oo. 
Decisive British Battles, —CreEasy, (Adapted.) 


Great Authors of 
English Literature. 


À Complete Literary Course of Biography and Extracts in Three Volumes. 
. , Cloth. Illustrated. Price rs. 6d. each. 
" Edited by W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A., LL.D. 
art I. Chaucer to Pope. Part II. Goldsmith to Wordsworth. 
Part III. Macaulay to Browning. 


The Cheapest School Dictionary in the World. 
The Royal English 
Dictionany. 


pitt to handle, convenient for the school satchel, Containing sensible and helpful 
tala ponunciations, Derivations, Synonymous Words, with Appendix con- 
ning Foreign Phrases, Abbreviations, Geographical Words and Phrases. 
714 pages. Price is. 


the unity of a single Passionate ejaculation" ; whereas, in 
dramatic poetry, “ especially to the reader, as distinguished 
from the spectator assisting at a theatrical performance, there 


greater. This will be admitted at once by every teacher who, 
in company with his pupils, has traced the gradual development 


Feachers are cordially invited to n’ 
ap for Nelson’s Secon 
Ca €. Applications for Specimen Copies with a view to adoption 
fo use will be considered. 


Te Will be considered. 07an 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
EDINBURG 


H, DUBLIN, and NEW YORK. 


+ 


* * Appreciations : with an Essay on Style. " (Macmillan. ) 
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short space of time, in the course of a single lesson, a complete 
product of literary art may bestudied and the interrelation of its 
different parts clearly shown. It may be claimed, then, for lyric 
poetry that it is a form of literature peculiarly well adapted as 
an instrument for first introducing dic pupil to the study of 
structure and its importance as an element A literary art. 

So far we have been speaking of structure exclusively in its 
relation to the subject-matter of literature, in its signification as 
thought structure. It is impossible, however, in considering any 
work of art, to make an absolute separation between the subject- 
matter expressed and the manner of its expression. And in 
lyric poetry this is pre-eminently the case. The characteristic 
of a lyric is that in it not only the matter—the particular feeling 
or idea expressed, but also the manner—the mode of combina- 
tion of words and phrases and sentences, the metrical structure, 
the sound and cadence of the verse, should proceed directly 
and intimately from the personality of the author: in it there 
should be a complete fusion between the writer's personality and 
his subject alike on the side of its matter and of its manner, 
each of which is to be regarded as but an aspect of the other. 
For this reason the relations that subsist between these two 
sides of literary art, the matter and the manner, are more 
intimate, and may be more easily demonstrated, in the case of a 
lyric poem than in any other poetic form. As lyric poetry is 
now, on the side of its subject-matter, an instrument of many 
strings, expressive of all kinds of sentiment and thought, such 
an instrument is it too in the variety of its modes of expression : 
corresponding with the variety of the themes that it sounds 
there is a similar variety of metre and movement. Than lyric 
poetry, therefore, as represented in any of the many good 
anthologies now available the teacher will find no better 
medium for impressing upon the pupil a sense of the intimate 
relation that subsists in literature between the matter expressed 
and the manner of its expression : for instance, in the reading of 
an anthology there will occur innumerable opportunities for 
explaining such points as the use and value in poetry as formal 
aids to the expression of the subject-matter, of assonance, of 
onomatópceia, of alliteration, or the characteristic effects that 
are produced in particular poems by the employment of certain 
metres, and in a single poem by variations of metre within 
itself. And in drawing attention to these points the teacher will 
frequently employ the method of comparison. Obvious differ- 
ences in theme between two or more lyrics will lead to the 
observation of corresponding differences in sound and metre 
and movement, and the number of lyrics that may be studied 
within a short time makes possible a wide comparison of 
different types. 

The reference that has just been made to the comparative 
method leads naturally to the consideration of a further point 
that defines the distinctive place of lyric poetry in the teaching 
of English literature. Lyric poems may be compared not only 
individually with one another, from the standpoint of their 
matter and of their manner, but also as falling into certain 
groups according to the periods in which they were written. 
The use of an anthology as a text-book ought to help us in our 
teaching of the history of literature. In the course of three or 
four terms’ work an adequate selection of lyrics ranging from 
the Elizabethan period to our own, written by many different 
authors, and showing a wide variety of style, may be read— 
affording opportunities for the study of biographical and critical 
details concerning the authors, and for drawing comparisons 
between the different tendencies that have marked our literature 
at different epochs of its development. The usefulness of 
the anthology in this respect is suggested by Mr. Palgrave in 
his preface to “ The Golden Treasury” (First Series), where he 
tells us that *the poems have been distributed into Books 
corresponding (1) to the ninety years closing about 1616, 
(2) thence to 1700, (3) to 1800, (4) to the half century just ended. 
Or, looking at the poets who more or less give each portion its 
distinctive character, they might be called the Books of Shake- 
speare, Milton, Gray, and Wordsworth. The volume in this 
respect, so far as the limitations of its range allow, accurately 
reflects the natural growth and evolution of our Poetry.” We 
have only to read Mr. Palgrave's short but highly suggestive 
“Summaries” to perceive how easily the study of lyric poetry 
allies itself to the historical study of our literature. 

But against this plan of using an anthology as a means of 
correlating the teaching of literature with the teaching of 
literary history the objection may be urged that the chrono- 


logical order in which the poems are given and the degree of 
difficulty which they present to the pupil do not correspond. 

In reply to this objection, it may be admitted at once that, 
if an anthology is used as a means of illustrating the histor- 
ical development of our literature, the poems that it includes 
must be read in chronological order ; and it may be admitted, 
too, that in * The Golden Treasury," for example, many of 
the lyrics given in the first part of the book are just those that 
are likely to present most difficulties to young pupils. Never- 
theless, even in the First Book of the * Treasury " there will 
be found many simple lyrics which may be understood and 
rightly appreciated by young pupils — such poems as Nos. 
5, 15, 24, 27, 34, 42, 46, 47, 50, 51, 54. The teacher who uses 
* The Golden Treasury” as a text-book may use his discretion 
in selecting from each Book poems adapted to the age of his 
pupils ; and, still preserving the chronological order, he may, if 
he will, combine the reading of the selected poems with the 
teaching of literary history. In a second review of the book 
the more difficult numbers may be read, and the correlated 
teaching of literary history will be elaborated. 

As a further reply to the objection under consideration, it 
may be added that there are certain anthologies which, while 
preserving the arrangement in chronological order, yet give 
only such poems as are suitable for young readers. Such an 
anthology is the “ Lyra Heroica,” edited by the late Mr. W. E. 
Henley. Another similar collection (which includes within its 
scope, however, poems other than those purely lyrical) is to be 
found in the “English Poetry for the Young,” edited by Mr. 
S. E. Winbolt. This latter volume the writer has used with 
classes of boys of the average age of thirteen or fourteen, and 
through it has correlated quite effectively the reading of poetry 
with the teaching of literary history. On the other hand, with 
a class of pupil-teachers of the average age of seventeen or 
eighteen the writer has used “ The Golden Treasury ” as a text- 
book, taking the poems in the order in which they are given: 
and the results have been equally satisfactory. 

Such are the chief considerations that seem to justify the 
claim that at a certain stage of the curriculum lyric poetry 
possesses a distinctive value as a medium for the teaching of 
English literature; and these considerations determine the 
particular methods that should be employed in using an antho- 
logy in class. In the remainder of this article it is proposed to 
describe briefly a method that may be used in the treatment of 
individual lyric poems. As the lessons described deal with 
individual poems, the general question of correlating the teach- 
ing with instruction in literary history will not be considered. 

The writer has selected for the purposes of illustration two 
lyrics that he has recently read with one of his classes. As an 
example of the method a x pides to the study of a short and 
simple poem, the unity of which is overlaid by little or no 
detail, take the case of a lesson dealing with Tennyson's “ Bugle 
Song " in * The Princess." 

The teacher begins by calling upon one or two members of 
the class to read the poem aloud. He then asks : “What is the 
subject, the main theme, of this lyric?" The pupils are required 
to give particular lines in support of their answers. The main 
theme, it is concluded, is the effect produced on a lover and his 
mistress by the echoing sounds of a bugle ; the poem may be 
classed as a love lyric. 

“ In order that we may understand this more clearly," con- 
tinues the teacher, “we shall read the poem again.” The 
explanations that have just been given are such as will con- 
centrate the pupils’ attention, in this re-reading, upon the 
essential subject-matter of the poem. 

The pupils now proceed, under the teachers guidance, to 
trace in detail, verse by verse, the development of the main 
idea. The poem is written in three verses. The first conveys to 
us ideas of the place and time that are involved. The imagery of 
the first part of the verse is expressed in terms of the sense of 
sight. The last lines sound the main theme of the poem. Inthe 
second verse this keynote is further elaborated. Here the 
imagery is expressed in terms of the sense of hearing. 
The verse expresses the sound effects of the echoes as they 
gradually recede, until at length, coming faintly from afar, they 
are like thin clear notes blown from fairy bugles. In the third 
verse the poet passes from the effects produced upon the outer 
senses, and suggests the more intimate feelings of the two 
listeners ; the echoes faint and die, but always soul will speak 
to soul. 
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. The poem having been thus read and explained verse by 

verse, it is re-read as a whole, after which the teacher may ask 

the pupils to supply such epithets as seem to them to describe 
appropnately the mood in which it is written—adjectives such 
as “tender” and “dreamy” and “ fanciful” suggest themselves. 

The attention of the class is then directed to the more formal 

aspects of the poem. Its movement is light and graceful, and 

the music is characterized by grace and delicacy. Alliteration 
occurs in “snowy summits,” “the long light shakes across the 
lakes,” &c. The metre is chiefly iambic, but there is a variation 
in the last two lines of each stanza. What is the effect produced 
by this variation? Are there any imitative sounds in the poem? 
Show how the formal characteristics that have been men- 
tioned are in harmony with, and aid in the expression of, the 
main theme and the mood of the lyric. . 

To illustrate further the application of this method to longer 
and more complex varieties of lyric poetry, let us now suppose a 
class to be studying Tennyson’s “ Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington." Here, as before, the teacher's first object is to 
secure that the pupils should discover for themselves the main 
theme. The poem is therefore read as a whole (either at home 
or in class) and the subject is briefly stated. 

The mode in which the general theme is developed through 

all the particular details has next to be studied. The subject 
may be said to unfold itself in two main aspects. In the first 
place, there is a gradual evolution of the theme from the 
standpoint of “local colour”—the categories of “here” and 
“now”; there runs throughout the poem a vein of sensuous 
imagery suggestive of place and time—the thronged streets of 
London, the booming of the cannon, the wail of the organ, the 
tears of the crowd, the last rites. In the second place, there is 
a gradual evolution of the theme regarded from a less sensuous 
and more purely intellectual standpoint ; the poet celebrates the 
Duke’s achievements as a military leader, his high character as 
a patriot and a man, and the greatness of his soul. The poem 
may be divided structurally into four sections, each of which 
marks a development in these two aspects of its main theme. 
Stanzas 1 to 4 suggest to the reader the funeral procession 
passing through the crowded streets, and refer in general 
terms to the Duke's high character and great deeds. Stanza 
5suggests the arrival ot the procession at St. Paul's, “ under the 
cross of gold that shines over city and river," and introduces the 
subject of Wellington's greatness as a soldier. Stanzas 6 to 8 
suggest (by allusion only) the interior of the Cathedral, and 
elaborate the previously introduced theme of Wellington's 
military genius. The last stanza suggests the closing scene 
“ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” and concludes with a reference to 
the life beyond. 

After the first general reading and statement of the subject- 
matter, the poem will be re-read in sections as above, a pause 
being made at the end of each section to enable the pupils to 
trace in it the development of the theme in its two aspects. 
The attention of the class will be called specially to certain 
passages in which the two threads that run through the poem 
are seen to be connected with one another, as to the lines— 


And the volleying cannon thunder his loss. 
He knew their voices of old, 


where, by a natural transition, the poet passes from the present 
place and time to the celebration of the Duke's great achieve- 
ments on the battlefield. Again, in stanza 6, the allusive 
manner in which the interior of the Cathedral is suggested is 
worthy of note. 

When, by such help as is above indicated the structure of 
the “ Ode ” has taken shape, and its content has been enriched 
to fulmess in the pupils’ minds, the poem will then be treated 
from the formal point of view ; and here considerable use may 
be made of the comparative method. If the * Bugle Song " has 
been read immediately before the “Ode,” the teacher may ask 
for a comparison between the moods in which the two poems 
respectively are written. While the mood of the former was 
characterized as “tender” and “dreamy,” that of the latter 
might be described as “ earnest,” “exalted,” and “ spiritual" ; 
and, corresponding with this difference in mood, there are 
differences in the metrical features of the poems. The metre 
of the ode is more complex and irregular than that of the song. 
Its movement is not “light” and “ graceful,” but “ dignified ” 
and “solemn.” The frequent recurrence of long vowels, the 
use of assonance, the repetition of words and phrases will also 


be noted : and it will be shown how these characteristics are in 
harmony with the main theme and the mood of the poem: 
here, as always in the study of poetry, such formal or metrical 
characteristics will be studied not as being in abstract separa- 
tion from, but as being vitally connected with, the main subject- 
matter that is expressed. 

W. MACPHERSON. 


THE HERR DIRECTOR'S VISIT. 


E had been students together at Bonn. That was four- 
teen years ago. At the bright and aristocratic little 
University town on the Rhine he was then finishing a Uni- 
versity course which had included residence at Berlin, at 
Leipzig, and at Gottingen, and I was having a delightful year, 
learning German by means of lectures at the University and 
the kindly and generous help of my student friends, who talked 
with me and corrected me all the day, and drank with me and 
corrected me half the night. And in the Xneipe I learned as 
much as in the lecture-room—perhaps more. It must have 
been dull work for those young Germans listening to my halting 
phrase in our discussions on English schools and education and 
games and drilling and on rival armies and navies ; but we were 
all young and full of lifeand high spirits, and they politely con- 
cealed their feelings if they were hurt, and were always ready 
to accompany me on the long tramps which we had in place of 
football and cricket. And what a district for tramps! The 
Seven Mountains and Godesberg, and the Laacher See. And 
all that was fourteen years ago. And now that splendid 
Burschen Leben had given place to the humdrum life of a 
schoolmaster. We had not met since we parted at the little 
festival after he had blossomed into a Herr Doctor. He was 
now the Herr Director of a modern school (a Realschule, or is 
it by now an Oderrealschule ?). 

At last he had promised to come and see me. It was his 
first visit to England, his first visit to an English school. Iwas 
very anxious to know how our school would impress him. 
What would a German head master think of a Welsh dual 
school? A keen, thorough German pedagogue, how would our 
discipline strike him? And what would he think of our mixed 
staff, boys and girls in the same classes, the comparative liberty 
of our curriculum, our examination system, our games? I 
knew something of German schools from the reports of our 
Education Intelligence Department, and something from visits 
to schools in the Rhineland ; but I felt I could hazard but a 
very vague guess as to what my Herr Director's impressions 
and opinions would be, what features would win his approval, 
and what things he would either condemn or politely wonder at. 

Our school day began at nine, by which time the German 
schoolmaster has an hour's work accomplished. I hardly ex- 
pected him to come to "prayers" ; but he declined my sug- 
gestion that he should wait in my private room till the lessons 
began, and joined the staff on the platform. The keen, spect- 
acled face, fair hair brushed back en brosse, the elaborate bow 
when introduced to my colleagues, aroused the pupils! atten- 
tion and showed we had a foreigner amongst us. As to our 
“ Prayers," they did not greatly differ from the form in Ger- 
many ; but there it is a weekly, and not a daily, function. 

A history lesson came first. It led us to an interesting dis- 
cussion. German schoolmasters are expected to inculcate 
monarchical principles, and the history lessons should teach 
reverence for kings. The royal virtues must be proclaimed, 
and, I suppose, the royal weaknesses concealed. Out of respect 
for the Lord’s anointed such a poor specimen as our King John 
would be whitewashed. But this monotonous picture of kings 
uniformly good brings inconveniences to the teacher. It is 
necessary in describing the work of a great king to show, for 
example, how he introduced order where formerly was chaos. 
Now it is excellent to magnify the work of the good king, 
but it is necessary to explain that the chaos was caused by 
another king, and the German schoolmaster must beware lest 
in faithfully depicting the misrule of a German monarch he fail 

| to develop the monarchical sentiments of his pupils. It was a 
Belgian schoolmaster who once explained to me how the respect 
for kings and patriotism was to be instilled in the hearts of 
i Belgians. The State demands it. The little Belgian must 
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admire the Belgian army? To admire the army he must re- 
member its glorious achievements, and so I learnt that the 
Belgians covered themselves with glory at Waterloo (and 
everywhere else, while it was the English who galloped off the 
field at the commencement of the battle. Historical accuracy 
must be sacrificed when the history lesson is to be an instru- 
ment for teaching lofty principles like patriotism. 

Our playing field and tennis lawn aroused his admiration. 
For manual instruction and our wood workshop he evinced no 
enthusiasm. German schoolmasters had once shown some zeal 
for Sloyd, * aber das hat sich nicht gehalten." Our physical 
and chemical laboratories left him cold. “ You begin science 
too early,” he said, “and spend too much. £100 a year covers 
all that a German school would spend on science materials." 
ias pupils’ and teachers’ libraries they spend far more than 
we dO. 

The curriculum would, I feared, arouse his cheerful contempt : 
there were so much chopping and changing, such confusing 
alternatives between Latin and extra English, so many devices 
to enable different classes to use the laboratories at different 
times. Our time-table was as confusing as Bradshaw's, while 
in German schools the whole curriculum was so beautifully 
definite. Each type of school had its curriculum drawn up by 
experts, and all was so fixed, so definite. But, no: my Director 
had had enough system and uniformity, he pined for greater 
freedom and a more elastic curriculum ; he desired for the 
schoolmaster power to say whether a pupil should do three 
languages or two. The burden easily borne by a bright pupil 
is for another too heavy. A. can do six subjects in the year ; 
B. can only do four. If he tries six, he fails; he has to repeat 
or “ double" the year, and finally abandons school in despair. 
Nor did I find him a severe critic of our discipline. It was 
not of the type to appeal to a Prussian corporal ; but he found it 
admirable. The free intercourse between staff and pupils 
delighted him. In Germany the schoolmaster has something of 
the judge : he discharges functions which in England belong to 
the examiner, and the relationship reveals itself in the discipline. 
In England schoolmaster and pupil are allies against the 
examiner : he is the enemy against whom master and boy make 
common cause. But is it not rather our games which produce 
the friendly relationship existing in English schools ? 

We discussed the vexed topic of corporal punishment : this 
had lately been a burning question in at least one Welsh 
county. The assistant teachers in the elementary schools 
asserted successfully their right to inflict corporal punishment 
themselves, the Education Committee wishing to reserve the 
power to the head teachers. In the discussions, of which our 
newspapers were full Germany was frequently referred to. 
Corporal punishment was barbarous, and no German school- 
master ever resorted to this outrageous and demoralizing 
system. But my Director was highly amused when he heard 
that there was no corporal punishment in Germany. “ Why, 
we say there is no corporal punishment in England. You treat 
the English boy as a gentleman, and he responds to the treat- 
ment by behaving as a gentleman.” “ But, surely,” I said, “ corp- 
oral punishment is not permitted in German schools?" “Oh, 
no ! it is not permitted ; but it is very common indeed. Duel- 
ling is not permitted in Germany ; but it occurs. And parents 
are not very anxious to complain ; for the German school- 
master has great power in influencing a boy's school career, 
and, indeed, sometimes his subsequent career.” “ But, surely,” 
l said, “in the elementary schools there is no corporal punish- 
ment?” “Ach, du lieber Gott, in den Elementarschulen wird 
fiirchterlich gehauen.” 

The French and Germans often twit us with our hypocrisy 
and with our prudery, which has gone so far, I was once told 
in Bonn, that in good English society trousers are always 
referred to as “unmentionables.” In our singing lesson, how- 
ever, I learnt that it is not the English alone who can err on 
the side of “delicacy.” Our song-book contains translations of 
many German Volkslieder. German drinking songs our pupils 
sing with innocent delight (their parents are frequently staunch 
teetotallers) ; but these songs would not be tolerated in a 
German school. In one verse of a German Volkslied a little 
bird brings to a maiden a note from her lover. This was 
altered for the German school ; in the bowdlerized version the 
little bird brings the maiden a note from her mother. 

Our examination system excited horror. “ What! Questions 
set by a stranger who knows nothing of the teaching? "— 


* Papers packed up and despatched to a stranger ; the school- 
master never to see them after they were corrected and 
marked ; the teacher to have no opportunity of expressing a 
judgment upon the examiner? Are examiners, then, in- 
fallible?” I admitted that they not infrequently proved that 
they were very fallible. “The remedy ?" 1 assured him there 
was no remedy, but that the examiner would probably not 
make the same mistake next time. “Gott im Himmel! we 
should appeal to,the Minister.” Appeal to Mr. Birrell against 
a paper set in an examination! “And you, in free England, 
have such a system as this! But why do you trust the 
examiner?” “Well,” I replied weakly, * we must trust some 
one.” “In Germany we trust the schoolmaster.” Who would 
in England ? 

The methods of appointing head masters in England and 
Germany afforded an interesting contrast. To the German 
Director our system seems lacking in respect for the dignity of 
the schoolmaster. The selected half-dozen wait in an ante- 
room (like servants— ZZaus£necAte), and are called in for a ten- 
minutes interview ; and what can the governors know of a man 
in ten minutes—a man who has to answer trivial questions by 
incompetent questioners? The German procedure is much 
more elaborate. The short list having been made, those 
selected are informed by letter, and requested to call at their 
convenience on the several electors. The applicant, having 
fixed a convenient day, proceeds to visit the various members 
of the committee at their houses. He is ceremoniously attired 
—i.¢é., in evening dress. A cab conveys him from house to 
house, and in these private interviews much fuller knowledge of 
the candidate is acquired than in the few minutes during which 
the Englishman faces some twenty people seated round a table. 
The result is conveyed to each applicant by letter. 

The appointment of assistants is a very serious matter in a 
country where tenure is absolutely secure. In many schools 
the head has practically the appointment of the staff in his 
hands. Dismissal is almost impossible. In spite of gross in- 
competence and a life of dubious respectability, the German 
assistant master is securely embedded in his post. It would seem 
to be as difficult to evict him as to remove a clergyman from 
his benefice in England. In making an appointment the 
German director is not content with academic records, testi- 
monials, or interviews. He hears the teacher give a lesson. 
By means of the system of Hosfitiren he is able to visit the 
school where the applicant is engaged and to hear him teach. 
Permission to hear a lesson in these circumstances is never 
refused. As to salaries, assistants fare better in Germany, head 
masters worse, than in England. 

For our system of educating pupil-teachers in county schools 
he had nothing but praise. Some such method might be intro- 
duced into Germany by the free cities of Lübeck, Altona, and 
Hamburg, where there is more liberty in scholastic matters 
than in Prussia, and where there is greater scope for educa- 
tional experiments. Many pupils from Realschulen become 
elementary teachers. Before passing to their course at the 
normal school they go to a sort of training school, where they 
are re-taught many subjects which they have already studied in 
the Realschulen. We are not unfamiliar here with a certain 
distrust entertained by many elementary teachers as to the 
teaching capacity of their colleagues in the secondary schools. 
This distrust is equally strong in Germany, and equally un- 
founded. Pupils should certainly remain at the German 
secondary school till they go to the normal school. The gulf 
between the elementary school on the one hand and the 
secondary school and the Universities on the other hand is 
greater in Germany than in England. German teachers will 
watch with interest all attempts to develop the training of the 
elementary teachers in the secondary schools. 

Dual schools are, of course, unknown in Germany. In some 
small towns there are elementary schools in which boys and 
girls are taught together, and there is a tendency to follow 
England and America in the matter of co-education. Some 
Germans are enthusiastically in favour of dual secondary 
schools in the smaller towns, and our experiences are watched 
with considerable interest. There is, at any rate, small trace 
of the horror which co-education seems to arouse in the breasts 
of many French and Belgian teachers. 

With characteristic German thoroughness, my Herr Director 
loaded himself with reports, school magazines, prospectuses, 
plans of work with which to amplify and correct his impressions 
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gained from personal observation. It was consoling to know 
that, while there was much in our school that puzzled him, there 
was also much that he heartily admired, and, not least, the tone, 
the moral atmosphere of the school, the spontaneity and in- 
itiative which he vo to observe everywhere. And, if our 
schools are very different, it is not surprising, since he was con- 
tinually finding remarkable differences in our manners and 
institutions. One experience will bear repeating. We had 
made a little expedition by train. When we returned I learned 
that I had in a short time committed three offences each of 
which would have laid me open to a fine in Germany. I had 
got out of the train while in motion, I had kept my hand on the 
carriage door of the moving train and walked along by the side 
of the train while I talked to a friend, and I had crossed the 
line without permission. 

The German State watches over its citizens with the care of a 
nervous grandmother. The Englishman must look out for him- 
self. The English boy enjoys much greater freedom than the 
German boy. * Perhaps your pupils,” said my friend, “ do not 
know as much as ours ; perhaps they are not so ready to try and 
learn foreign tongues, nor so eager to acquire the knowledge 
which the school prescribes for them. They have not the 
enormous incentive which our pupils have, since an extra year 
in the army is the fate of the German boy who has not satisfied 
the school demands. But your English boys have more 
initiative than our German boys. All over the world English- 
men are at the head of great businesses largely staffed by 
Germans. The German system equips the boy to occupy 
efficiently a subordinate position. The German is too docile, too 
ready to accept the second place. You have something to learn 
from us, but we have a great deal to learn from you. Your 
English pupils are not worse educated than ours: they are 
differently educated.” (“Sie sind nicht schlechter gebildet : sie 
sind anders gebildet.”) T. R. DAWES. 


AVENCHES (AVENTICUM). 


AC odd sensation, compounded of sharp contrasts, to be 
deposited at a modern railway station, however small, 
within the walls of a Roman town! The train enters the 
enceinte of the walls of Aventicum at their north-west corner, 
and for a minute or two, as it draws up ponderously after the 
manner of Swiss trains, skirts the crumbling ramparts that 
once guarded the northern side of the town. The mere sight 
of these without other warning from signboard or porter is 
enough to make the traveller for Avenches aware that he has 
reached his destination. They bear so unmistakably the mass- 
ive imprint of Rome. 

A bitter north-east wind was blowing in our faces as we 
looked down the somewhat melancholy plain of Broie towards 
the scarce seen lake of Morat—a wind which, before the day 
was out, in spite of the near approach of April, pelted us with 
stinging showers of snow. It prisoned us, as we turned our 
faces to the south and breasted the hill on which is huddled 
the modern, or rather medieval, town. I see that the preface 
of the excellent guide published by L'Association pro Aventico 
recommends the later spring for a visit because of the suggested 
contrast between the renewal of Nature in green leaf and 
flower and the lifeless ruins of the old town. But these are 
adventitious aids to the imagination which the easterly winds 
and grey sky of March sternly denied us. We had to be 
content with bare stones and their appeal to historical as- 
sociations. 

A conscientious traveller who makes a point of consulting his 
authorities before his visit could in a quarter of an hour learn 
all that ancient history has to say of a city once so important 
from its size and position. Some notices in Caesar's * Comment- 
aries? (which do not really concern the Romano-Helvetian 
town), two chapters in the first book of the * Histories" of 
Tacitus, and a sentence in Ammianus Marcellinus—the rest 
is silence and conjecture. 

. Caesar tells us that it was one of the twelve towns, or town- 
villages, which he encouraged the Helvetians to rebuild after 
he had frustrated their attempted emigration es masse at 
Bibracte—so that its history may be said to date from this 
event. Between this and the references of Tacitus intervenes 


a century only faintly illumined by dug-up coins. In the year 
69 A.D.—the terrible year of the three Emperors—Aventicum, 
so Tacitus tells us, came very near to destruction. The 
Helvetians became embroiled with the XXI. Legion, stationed 
at Vindonissa, who were partisans of Vitellius, and were easily 
defeated by them and Caecina at the head of his troops from 
Germany. The unfortunate city of Aventicum was menaced 
with the horrors of pillage, but Caecina contented himself with 
putting to death a ringleader—Julius Alpinulus—and left the 


fate of the city and its inhabitants in the hands of Vitellius, who, 


swayed by the eloquence of one of its citizens, decided that it 
should be spared. | 

The fossil history of the ground proves tbat in tbe period 
which followed under the Flavian Emperors Aventicum reached 
tbe zenith of her prosperity. But in 265 A.D. the fierce Alamanni 
broke through the line of Roman defence and descended upon 
Helvetia. After a comparatively short respite a second invasion 
swept through the country in 554, doing its work of pillage and 
destruction so thoroughly that Ammianus Marcellinus, the 
historian, who travelled through these parts a few years after- 
wards, sums up the past and present history of Aventicum in 
the melancholy lines: * desertam quidem civitatem, sed 
non ignobilem quondam ut aedificia semiruta nunc quoque 
demonstrant." 

These are all the documentary facts that history has to 
teach; and it may be said at once that Avenches offers a 
splendid field for the conjectural historian or archzeologist. 
The certainties are few—the walls (about half of the enceinte 
remains), the eastern gate, the one surviving tower which 
watches over this gate, the amphitheatre, the theatre, and, of 
course, most of the objects contained in the Museum. Ample 
scope for further investigation is given by the doubts that 
hang over the position and limits of the Forum, the site of the 
public baths, the foundations of the temples, the probable size 
of the population, and, among many other questions, by the 
especial mystery that clings to the Cicognier—that solitary 
pilaster that stands upon what is deemed the threshold of the 
Forum. 

By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A grey and grief worn aspect of old days— 
"Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years. 


We took the precaution first to ascertain the hour of lunch at 
the Hótel de Ville, and then walked down the street to look 
into the hollow of the amphitheatre which lies just below. 
Though Nature has reclothed in green the arena and the slopes 
which once contained the spectators, and, though fruit trees are 
dotted here and there, it is impossible not at once to recognize 
the artificial character of the central depression and of the 
elliptic shape of the whole. Of masonry there is practically 
nothing left. The marble and stone seats, the massive arches 
and substructures and walls formed a tempting stone quarry 
for many generations. The archway at the eastern end by 
which the gladiators entered looks ancient from the opposite 
side (more than 340 feet away), but is really modern, except in 
material, though it leads into a vaulted chamber which is said 
to contain evidence of Roman masonry. Ten or twelve 
thousand spectators might easily have mustered in the vanished 
seats : for at a dramatic representation in 1894, dealing with 
the legendary Julia Alpinula, an audience of six thousand filled 
seats erected on only half the slopes. 

The ugly walls of the Museum look down into the amphi- 
theatre on its eastern side. Naturally we took this in our 
course, the keen wind not allowing us to linger on the terrace 
on which it is built, whence the wandering eye can take in the 
distant lake of Morat, and the tracery of the walls. The three 
rooms of the Museum contain in their ill-lighted cases much of 
great interest—mosaics, amphorae, pottery, lamps, statuettes, 
rings, keys, &c.—the flotsam and jetsam of the once busy 
household life of Aventicum—and some few articles of absorb- 
ing interest like the votive hand with its curious appeal to 
four divinities, two of the West and two of the East. But the 
mind cannot go on jumping from article to article, all detached 
from their vital surroundings, without feeling after a time the 
lassitude peculiar to museums. The hour of déjeuner happily 
provided for us a not wholly unwelcome break. 

A short sharp walk takes one down from the terrace of the 
Museum to the upheaped earth and masonry which marks the 
site of the theatre. Here we can tread on solid facts. Modern 
masonry has been called in to outline and to raise the traces of 
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foundation work, so that on the lower level the semicircle of the 


podium and orchestra, the ea oleate and small rooms 
adjoining stand prominently above the surface of the soil. The 
auditorium rises pretty sheer above the pate almost too 
sheer for the visitor to climb without a helping hand. The 
cunet into which it was divided are fairly easy to make out, 
except on the south-west side, where the commune conducted 
some bewildering and * brutal" excavations in 1846 for the 
sake of finding work for some “unemployed” of that date. 
This theatre is unique in one respect, that it has in the podium 
a sort of small vaulted cave or grotto (discovered in 1901!) just 
opposite the centre of the stage. It may have formed a support 
to a special box or tribune allotted to some high functionary : 
but this is conjecture only. 

Another walk, less short, leads uphill to the excavated eastern 
gate and the one surviving tower—the Tornallaz. The last 
survivor of probably sixty to eighty brethren as massive as 
itself, it turns a threatening front to the invader from central or 
eastern Helvetia, and must have witnessed the desperate 
resistance of the legionaries of Rome against the fierce 
Alamanni. To preserve it the hand of the restorer has worked 
so cunningly that it is difficult to distinguish the work of the 
ancient and modern mason. Seen from the distance, it looks 
for all the world like the four-square tower of some English 
country church. About a hundred feet away lie the remains of 
the eastern gate, whose foundations, discovered beneath the 
soil, have been raised by the Pro-Aventico Association to a 
height of 3 or 4 feet above it, so as to give the visitor a very fair 
idea of its massive proportions. Compared with the well 
known Herculaneum Gate at Pompei, it has the advantage of 
more than 16 feet in breath, while its position on the summit of 
a considerable slope added to its strength and picturesqueness. 

A question of more than arch:eological importance soon 
suggests itself as we turn round and survey the fields beneath 
us which have only partly yielded up their secrets. What has 
Aventicum to say of early Christianity? It is only natural to 
expect something from a city that was contemporaneous with 
the first three and a half centuries of our religion. The answer 
is somewhat disappointing. One authentic piece of evidence, 
and one only, has emerged from the ground. In digging the 
foundations of a condensed milk manufactory in 1872 the work- 
men came across the fragments of a coffin, close to which lay a 
jawbone and some trinkets that had once belonged to a young 
girl. With them were two glass goblets, on one of which the 
words * VIVAS IN DEO” were distinctly legible, and on the other 
the first two or three letters of I5ogs—on both of them was 
engraved a rough representation of a palm. The catacombs of 
Rome prove the fact that these were the Christian formula 
par excellence belonging to the middle of the third century. It 
was hoped that this was the prelude to the discovery of a 
Christian cemetery, but it still remains the only evidence of the 
existence of Christianity at Aventicum. 

Intensely interesting as a visit to Avenches is, one must not 
expect to find the almost giddy contrasts between past and 
present that are experienced at Pompeii. At Pompeii the 
visitor suddenly divests himself of eighteen centuries when he 
enters the gate of the ancient town. He passes from street to 
street, from house to house, so obsessed by the eerie reality of 
the place that he almost expects to find in some chance Italian 
guide whom he may meet round the corner a Pompeian revisit- 
ing his ancient haunts. At Avenches, as at Silchester, there is 
need of the archzeological knowledge and imagination that from 
foundations or substructures or crumbling walls can reconstruct 
the vision of ordered edifices. But for that very reason the 
field for the arch:eologist, especially for one who has ample 
money at his command, is a large one. Excavations proceed 
slowly and intermittently for want of cash, and the soil, once 
examined, reverts to the production of grass, wheat, and 
tobacco. Nature and the Swiss farmer have other things to 
think of. H. R. WOOLRYCH. 


«THERE is a fair prospect that after another ten years have elapsed 
no master will be appointed to a large school who is not acquainted 
with what the best minds have thought upon the occupation of his 
life, and who has not undergone a formal apprenticeship for his work." 
—Mr. Oscar Browning, paper read before the Royal Institution, 
January 1, 1878. 
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SCHOOL AGENCIES AND THE SCHOOL 
WORLD. 


R. FRED CHARLES, in the School World, runs a tilt 
against school agencies. These are of two kinds-- 
profit-earning agencies and agencies conducted on the co- 
operative principle. Both kinds are, according to Mr. Charles, 
en though in differing degrees, and both are unnecessary 
evils. 

He has been led to this conclusion by the analogy of domestic 
servants and of elementary teachers. “The good plain cook 
does not pay even when using an agency.” Asa matter of fact, 
she does, if she goes to a high-class registry for servants. 
“The elementary teacher has not, and never has had, any use 
for the agent. He has the Schoolmaster.” True; but the con- 
ditions under which he and the secondary teacher work are 
widely disparate. Primary education is comparatively homo- 
geneous : the schools are all day schools ; the hours of work 
are the same in all ; there is little differentiation in the subjects 
taught, at least in respect of the teachers; salaries vary within 
narrow limits. We need not stay to point out how different in 
each of these particulars is the case of the secondary master. 
The form of application that he has to fill in for an agency must 
contain at least a dozen headings. 

We hold no brief for the business agencies, but they can 
hardly be so bad as Mr. Charles paints them, or they would not 
continue to live and flourish as they do. Those engaged in 
secondary education may be “children in business," as Mr. 
Charles euphemistically calls them, but they are not absolute 
fools. An agency that systematically * bustled into a post” an 
unfit candidate, knowing that he will have to move on at the 
end of a term, and that tempted “ fixtures ” to move on in order 
to multiply its percentages, adopting as its motto “ pence rather 
than principles," could not continue for half a century to 
command the confidence of head masters. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the profit-earning agencies do supply a 
real need, and that some of them, though black sheep may 
abound, do their work honestly and well. 

But how are we to explain the preference that the profession 
has hitherto shown for those agencies which charge 5 per cent. 
commission or more over agencies which charge 2/4 per cent. 
or less? Fatuity is too simple an explanation to be convincing. 
The reasons are various, but among the principal we may note 
that this difference in cost does not affect the head masters, and 
it is no good to establish a labour bureau if it is unsupported or 
actually boycotted by the employers of labour. *“ Beati possi- 
dentes " ; a long-established firm has an enormous pull, and tends 
to become a monopoly. Moreover, Mr. Charles’s estimate of the 
profits (it works out at over 200 per cent.) is absurdly 
exaggerated. The agents tell us, and we have no reason to 
doubt their word, that this part of the business barely pays its 
way, and that their substantial profits come mainly from the 
placing of pupils and the transfer of schools. 

But on one point we fully agree with Mr. Charles. Agencies 
of either kind are * dependent on the personality of the agent : 
he must be a persona grata to both heads and assistants ; he 
must possess the confidence of both; he must intuitively 
recognize what each wants and help him to get it.” Nothing 
could be truer or better put. [tisa sort of matrimonial agency, 
and its success depends on the sagacity and tact of the 
mpopynotpia. Put how is it possible to reconcile with these 
premisses Mr. Charles's practical conclusions ? [n the millennium 
that he prophesies, when every teacher will have been trained, 
when heads and assistants are united in ə vast federation 
“with a weekly paper and a habitation of its own,” there will 
perhaps be no room for an agency ; but even Mr. Charles sees 
that till his prophecy is fulfilled we must provide for present 
needs. And this is his proposal :—“ A press-cutting agency to 
collect notices of vacancies advertised and send them to his 
clients.” [n fact an automatic machine: the assistant puts his 
penny in the slot and out comes an advertisement. It is enough 
to point out the contradiction: further comment would be 
superfluous. 

There is still an alternative suggestion, which seems to us 
even wilder than the last. “An enterprising organizer might 
earn the gratitude of his ,clients by arranging, about the middle 
of each term, an afterncjon assembly of heads wanting assistants 
and assistants seek posts—a kind of hirings ‘at home.’” 
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Let us try to visualize the scene. Place, the Albert Hall (no 
smaller building would serve); time, April 1, 2 p.m.; characters, 
to right of stage a hundred head masters, to left five hundred 
assistants, in centre Organizer Joguttur: “ Mr. Smith, Head 
Master of Little Peddlington Grammar School, will interview in 
Box No. 1 Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson ; time allowed, 
five minutes a candidate. Refreshments will be served at 
4 A ; and gentlemen not suited will be paired for a second 
trial. | 
Solvuntur risu tabulae ; tu missus abibis. 

We should not care to take shares in either of Mr. Charles's 
prospective agencies. Teachers may be children in business, 
but business is not justified of one of its children. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SPECTATOR ON THE PROFESSIONAL 
WOMAN. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

SIR,—The subject of professions for women and their effect 
upon character has been discussed in public less than might 
have been expected from its intrinsic importance, but the 
adverse criticism to which professional women have been 
recently subjected in the columns of the Spectator seems to 
demand some explanation, if not a defence, of their position. 
The writer, who remains anonymous, but is unquestionably a 
man, deplores the existence of the professional woman, and 
asserts that a love of independence is at the root of the desire 
of women for a professional career. It may, however, be 
questioned whether independence is not the inevitable outcome 
of the. educational movement of the last century, rather than an 
end which is sought for itself. Modern education has enabled 
women to grow beyond the life of mere domesticity and narrow 
interests to which the majority of them were condemned in the 
past. It is hard to overrate, either for man or for woman, the 
pleasures of efficiency, and it is in the last fifty years that women 
have tasted those pleasures to the full. It is only recently that 
the prolonged specialized education of women has given them 
the power of bringing mature minds to the treatment of definite 
intellectual problems, or of testing their practical ability in deal- 
ing with the organization of various branches of work on a large 
scale. It would be strange indeed if they did not feel acute 
pleasure in the exercise of these powers, often ainounting to a 
sense of exhilaration in their work, which causes them to lose in 
some degree a sense of proportion, much to be deplored, but 
easy to forgive. Friends, as well as foes, are willing to allow 
that women are hyperconscientious, and that many work “ not 
wisely, but too well.” It is, however, love of the work, not love 
of independence, which lies at the root of the mischief. That 
the independence which implies an absence of claims on the 
time or interests of the individual has very few attractions, 
per se, for a woman may be proved by the fact that professional 
women are constantly to be found making homes for their 
mothers or sisters, or encouraging the claims of those who are 
not bound to them by any natural ties. 

The love of work for work's sake can further be demonstrated 
by the large and increasing amount of voluntary work done by 
women. This defeats the argument that the second motive 
determining a professional life for them is the desire of gain. 
Many have to work, if it is only to repay to their parents the 
cost of an education extended beyond the ordinary limits of 
school life, or to try to provide a competence for old age ; but 
few work with the object of amassing a fortune, as has been 
suggested, and they would indeed be foolish to do so. Prizes 
in the professions open to women are exceedingly rare, and 
reference to the admirable volume on * Educated Working 
Women," by Miss Clara Collet, will show that it is hard for the 
average professional woman to save enough to enable her to 
retire at the age of sixty with an income sufficient to keep her 
from the workhouse or the charity of friends. The average 
income of the professional woman approximates to that of the 
bank clerk, and not to that of the successful barrister. It has 
been regretted that no woman can hope to succeed in any pro- 
fession without “having a great deal taken out of her.” "This is 
hardly to be wondered at under the circumstances, and is due 


not to the work of the profession, but to the anxiety attendant 
upon an inadequate income. The cheap lodging or hostel, 
insufficient food, and few pleasures-have more to answer for in 
the worn and weary faces of women than the absence of leisure 
or the strain of work. It is not work, but worry, that ages a 
woman. The whole nature of woman demands variety which 
the routine of work, with all its recognized advantages and all 
its interests, cannot bring. There should be a margin of income 
to provide for change of scene as well as for change of occupa- 
tion; the weary sameness of life tells far more heavily on a 
woman than on a man, with his less sensitive and emotional 
temperament. The thought of the future is apt to become an 
obsession, and may be put amongst those things which 
Must not be thought 
After these ways; so it will make us mad. 


With reference to the charge of an unattractive manner de- 
veloped by professional women, it must be admitted that edu- 
cation is only one factor in culture, and that only refinement 
of feeling and associations produce goad and attractive man- 
ners ; but there is no manner common to professional women 
as a class any more than to professional men. Each profession 
has its own peculiarities, and we know well the doctor's bed- 
side manner, the pulpit manner of the preacher, just as we 
know the didactic manner of the woman lecturer and the curt- 
ness of the Civil Service clerk. We had hoped that this anti- 
quated idea concerning the loss of feminine grace had died 
a natural death, and that the individuality of women, which 
has, of late, been allowed to express itself more freely than 
heretofore, had done so in manner as in other ways. Further, 
if her manners are individual, so are her opinions, and both 
must have individual expression ; she is too much occupied to 
pose, and is not tempted to argue or talk for effect, since she 
no longer regards herself as an object of special interest, but 
as a member of a class which now includes the majority of 
the middle-class population of England. If she gives her 
opinion with decision on some subjects on which she is quali- 
fied to speak, she will probably be reticent about many on 
which she feels her limitations of knowledge and experience. 

It is true that professional women do not commonly marry, 
but it is also true that their education and attainments admit 
them to a much freer and more congenial comradeship with 
men and bring them into such relations with men as have been 
hitherto impossible. We venture to think that the comrade- 
ship of which we speak explains the undoubted fact that men 
are content to remain unmarried longer than used to be the 
case. The standard of comfort has risen while incomes have 
not risen in proportion, and it is only natural that men who can 
enjoy without difficulty the society and friendship of educated 
women should postpone the day when they take upon them- 
selves the responsibilities and expenses of married life. 
Women, too, no longer find it necessary to live the life of the 
heroines of Miss Austen’s novels, in a state of alternate eleva- 
tion and trepidation with regard to the impression they are 
creating, since they have, in addition to the interests of their 
work, opportunities for the pleasant companionship and society 
of men either in their business or leisure.—Yours, &c., i 

A PROFESSIONAL WOMAN. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AMERICAN WOMEN. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—In your issue of April I note that you say: ** The Society of 
American Women in London [not ** England "] is promoting a scheme 
under which English lady students shall be encouraged, by means of 
scholarships, to study in American Universities ; and American lady 
students shall, on the same terms, come to Girton and Newnham.” 
I should like to say, by way of correction, that it is not intended to 
limit the scholarships to the Cambridge Colleges for Women. The 
three Universities chosen by the Education Committee of the Society 
of American Women in London, which has the working of the scheme, 
are Oxford, Cambridge, and London. — Yours faithfully, 

K. THAYER, 
Corresponding Secretary and late Chairman of 
Education Committee, Society of American 


April 10, 1906. Women in London. 


COLLOQUIAL LATIN. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—In reply to the inquiry from ** An Assistant Mistress," 
on page 263 of the April Journal of Education, for a book dealing 
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with colloquial Latin, we would suggest that Scott and Jones's ** First 
Latin Course” is probably the book wanted. The main idea of the 
book is to avoid translation in any form, and by making use of a single 
medium to facilitate pupils thinking in the language. The exercises 
are put in the form of question and answer, and words omitted have to 
a a : in fact, the whole book might be designated as an applica- 
tion of modern methods of teaching modern languages to Latin, and 
tbe success which has attended its use in many prominent public 
schools goes far to prove its general correctness. 

We might add that the Classical Association at their last meeting 
expressed their approval of the method suggested in Jones's ** Teaching 
of Latin," which latter should be used as a guide to the ** Latin Course. 
—Yours faithfully, BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED. 

50 Old Bailey, E.C., April 12, 1906. 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education" was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but '*'The Journal" zs in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE question of the moment, for the Teachers’ Guild, and 
for several other bodies of teachers, is, of course, the proposed 
abandonment of the Teachers’ Register. We were all prepared 
for material changes in the Register, and the Guild is deeply 
pledged to work for a Register which shall classify teachers 
mainly according to their professional, as distinguished from 
their academic, qualifications, and with reference to their in- 
dividual credentials, not to the class of school in which they 
may happen to teach. We are pledged, by our constitution, 
“to take such measures as shall lead to the registration of duly 
qualified teachers of all grades,” which means, of course, “in 
all grades of schools, we are pledged, as our Summary of Ob- 
jects puts it, to endeavour ‘to obtain for the whole body of 
teachers the status and authority of a learned profession.’” 
The Register, as it stands, is, therefore, not of a character that 
we can approve; but we are not able to sit still and see the 
present Register swept away and no better Register put in its 
place. We have framed our own alternative scheme of regis- 
tration, which is set out in our last Annual Report. The post- 
ponement, sine die, of the formation of an amended Register is 
the destruction of our hopes for the building up of a learned 
profession of teachers and leaves the door open for making the 
vast majority of teachers a kind of Civil Servants. | 

The reasons for the dislike of the present Register by the 
teachers in primary schools are patent. We share their feelings. 
They have been put on it automatically, without application and 
without fee, and, consequently, have been set apart in a special 
column which to a large extent neutralizes the advantage 
attaching to the single alphabetical list which was intended, we 
believe, to be the oze list under the Act of 1899; but the 
grievance of some ten thousand secondary-school teachers is 

uite as serious. They have been induced in many cases to 

evote time and money to qualifying themselves for Column B, 
and can never have expected that, by a clause in a Bill framed 
to deal with the religious difficulty in primary schools, they 
should be told tbat all their pains are to be thrown away, and 
by a memorandum by the Board of Education that their guineas 
will be returned, and that they may find comfort in the fact that 
by qualifying for the Register they have made themselves 
better teachers than formerly. 

Statesmanship can surely devise some better plan than this 
for meeting the equities of the case. It can keep the present 
Column B for what tt is worth, and gradually build up a new 
Register in accordance with the intentions of the Board of 
Education, and draft on to it all Column B teachers, with a 
distinctive mark to show on what basis of qualifications they 
were admitted. Itis a necessity that the formation of an ideal 
Register should be a gradual process, and should present 
anomalies in that process ; but the Board should make a point 
of keeping faith with all whom it has induced to qualify under 
conditions of its own framing. 

The view of the Council of the Guild on their first learning 
the terms of clause 36 of the Government's Education Bill, that 


“any obligation to frame, form, or keep a Register of Teachers 
under paragraph (a) of Section 4 of the Board of Education Act, 
1899, shall cease," were formulated at the meeting of Council 
on April 7 as follows :—“ The Council of the Teachers’ Guild, 
while agreeing with the President of the Board of Education 
that the present scheme of registration has not been found 
workable and had better be terminated, hope that the Bill will 
confer powers on the Board of Education to prepare and put in 
force a revised scheme for the registration of teachers." This 
resolution was at once forwarded to the President of the Board 
of Education. At the next meeting of Council the matter will 
doubtless receive further consideration. 


THE proposed abandonment of the Register of Teachers 
naturally occupied a prominent place in the thoughts of the 
Teachers’ Guild Conference at Sheffield on April 24 and 25, 
though the programme of the Conference, arranged some 
time ago, and mainly of a pedagogic character, did not 
allow it to be to the front in discussion except in the 
afternoon and evening of one day. The Register was the 
subject of very careful consideration at the officers’ meet- 
ing at Sheffield, over which the Chairman of Council pre- 
sided, being supported by twelve of his colleagues and several 
provincial officers of the Guild. This meeting reaffirmed the 
resolution of Council on April 7, and expressed an unanimous 
opinion in favour of a Register on the model laid down by 
Council last year, and published in the last Annual Report of 
the Council. It was ready to forego, if found desirable, the 
distinction between graduate and non-graduate registrees, 
being anxious to obtain a really comprehensive Register of all 
professionally qualified teachers. The meeting of the Confer- 
ence in the evening of the same day showed a general sym- 
pathy with the view of the officers! meeting, though the opener 
of the discussion, Prof. J. A. Green, of Sheffield University, 
advocated in his opening remarks a simple alphabetical list of 
teachers, with qualifications and training to give AzgAer instruc- 
tion, but ultimately was prepared to accept a more comprehensive 
Register, provided thatall qualifications should beset out. Itseems 
clear, to judge from the feeling of the Conference, that the 
Council of the Guild has the majority of members with it 1n 
advocating the registration of teachers on grounds of personal 
qualification and without reference to the class of school in 
which an individual may be engaged ; also that the Guild will 
support a comprehensive scheme which will admit the primary- 
school teacher and the kindergarten teacher along with the 
otherwise qualified graduate. It is certain that the Guild is 
most strongly opposed to the abandonment of the present 
Register without guarantees for the formation of another on 
such a basis as to establish a roll of members of a true 
profession. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


The holiday courses at Grenoble this year have the date'and exten- 
sion July 1 to October 31. The University sets 
itself, as for some years past, the task of meeting 
the requirements of those who would learn and 
teach modern languages on the newest system. Last year the holiday 
courses were followed by 370 students. Those who read our ** Foreign 
Notes" will know that the University of Grenoble has supplement 
instruction in theoretical phonetics by a laboratory of experimen 
phonetics with apparatus that should enable the learner to account to 
himself for the faults of his pronunciation and give him the means 0 
correcting them. This year the theoretic course will be illustrated by 
projections photographiques de graphiques de prononciation. As bx ue 
the phonograph will facilitate repeated exercises in the production 
sound, whilst the exercises of the phonetic laboratory will be combine 
with exercises in reading. A course of commercial French is again 
offered ; as to which we allow ourselves to say that, if comm 1 
French bears the same relation to French that commercial English does 
to English, it is a thing to be avoided rather than p RARI : 
commercial men. Lectures will be given dealing with rench ine p 
from the seventeenth century to the present day. And, with regard © 
the lighter elements in a holiday course, days are reserved for UAE 
into the mountains. The charge is 40 francs for six weeks, 


Holiday Courses 
&t Grenoble. 
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IO francs extra for each additional fortnight, or 60 francs for the 
complete course. But we cannot find space for all the details. They 
are to be learned from M. Marcel Reymond, Président du Comité de 
patronage des Etudiants étrangers, Grenoble. 


In ancient times, we will not deny it, men taught French in English 
schools who themselves knew not the language. 
BoT 4o preparo These holiday courses furnish a means by which the 
teaching Prenoh, teacher may equip himself to do the business at 
least without grave injustice to his pupils. Let us 
look at Dijon, a little nearer to us than Grenoble. "There the old 
certificat d'études françaises, established in 1903, has just been resolved 
into (1) sw» brevet de langue française, and (2) un diplime d'études 
franzafses. Candidates for the brevet must enrol themselves in the 
Faculty of Letters and follow the courses of it for at least half a year. 
But this half. year's attendance is dispensed with in the case of students 
who show that they have taken the holiday courses of the University of 
Dijon for three months. In either case the candidate undergoes an 
oral and a written examination. The oral examination requires the 
reading of a passage of French with fair accent and intonation, the 
grammatical explanation of a piece of French, and the power to con- 
verse about the matter read. The written test consists in a composition 
done without the aid of book or manuscript. Examinations are 
held four times a year—in' January, March, June, and October. Now 
let a young man, let us say one who has just completed his University 
studies, apply himself to French with all earnestness, under the guidance 
of a native teacher, until he has got ** some entrance into the language ” 
and can understand spoken French tolerably well. Then let him 
attend a three months’ holiday course and gain the revet. If it be 
practicable for him, he should go on to earn the higher diplôme. But 
even with the revet he may justify a claim to take lower forms in 
French. At least he will have raised himself to a higher plane than 
that on which moved the generality of Englishmen who, in ancient 
times, taught our boys French. He will surpass them in that he has 
not learned, but begun to learn, a language difficult indeed, but to be 
got by labour and worth getting as most winsome in melody and 
unrivalled in the precision with which it can express thought. 


We shall be told that nothing will serve but a long sojourn in 


France. Well, we are thinking only of those for 

Un Oercle 3n . 
d'Etudes whom that is impossible. There are, moreover, 
germaniques means by which we can, as it were, breathe a 


little of the foreign air at home. What follows will 
show how this may be done. Students of German at the University of 
Paris have lately formed a cercle d’études germaniques, with its seat at 
45 rue d'Ulm. The object of the club is to bring its members into 
close contact with contemporary German life and thought. German 
daily newspapers and political, literary, and artistic periodicals are 
taken; there is a library of contemporary authors; meetings of all 
sorts are held ; Germans give causeries upon questions of art as it is 
practised and life as it is lived in the actual Germany of to-day ; and 
German artists living at Paris exhibit their works at the club. And you 
may move in this German atmosphere for an annual subscription of 
6 francs ! 


GERMANY. 


The new Prussian scheme for the higher education of girls is 
Th provoking much heated discussion. Germans of 
Higher Education the old school contend that the character of 
of Giris. the girl's education must be determined by her 
destiny as Hausfrau und Mutter, or, to put it shortly, 

as cook. To them nothing were so odious as the Americanizing of 
German women. On the other hand, young Germany favours the free 
development of the woman to fit her for an independent life, or for 
true and intimate companionship with an educated man. To judge 
from the Prussian scheme, this higher estimate of woman's mission 
would seem to be prevailing. Let us set forth briefly what the new 
proposals are, Side by side with the present Z7óAere Madchenschulen are 
to be called into existence lyceums (Zyzeem). A lyceum will be essenti- 
ally a Realschule, giving an education at least equal to that conferred 
by a six-class boys! school. The minimum age for admission is to be 
nine years, and the qualifications therefor are to be the same as those 
for Sexta of such a boys’ school. A lyceum will have seven classes, 
one year being spent in each, whilst a preparatory school of three 
classes may be attached to it. The work of the lyceum is to be con- 
tinued by a higher lyceum (Ober/yzeum) of four classes. It will offer 
three courses of study corresponding severally to those of the boys' 
Olerrealschule, Realgymnasium, and Gymnasium. Admission to it is 
to be only for those who have passed through a lyceum ; as a result of 
its final examination a Leaving Certificate (Ret/ezeugnis) will be 
granted, entitling the holder to study at a University. Private lyceums 
are to be allowed in addition to those of the State. The management 
of higher girls’ schools—this, from a German point of view, is the most 
sage of changes—is to be put chiefly into the hands of 
women. e weight to be laid on various subjects in the lyceum is 


shown by the following figures, which are reached by adding together 
the hours a week allotted to the subject in each of the seven classes :— 
German, 34; religion, 17; French, 34; English, 16; history and 
geography, each 12 ; arithmetic and mathematics, 21 ; natural science, 
I5 ; drawing and gymnastics, each 14. Pupils who intend to pass on 
to the Latin or Latin-Greek Oderlyseum must further have special 
Latin lessons in the lyceum to prepare them for the studies of the 
higher institution. 

Such a scheme would commend itself to most Englishmen as one ot 
abundant promise. In Germany it is undergoing 
, criticism, some of which carries us back to the days 
when women had to write treatises in proof that 
they, no less than men, had souls. Many see in it an attempt to unsex 
the German woman. Leaving the wilder talk aside, we judge the 
strongest argument against it to be the economic, interpreted, of course, 
in the light of German relations. The completion of a University 
course and the passing of a State examination give in Germany, if not 
a legal, yet a sort of prescriptive, right to employment by the State. 
It is urged that women, having got the qualification, would claim the 
employment, and that every woman who filled an office would deprive 
another woman of the opportunity of marriage by shutting out a man 
from the means of supporting a wife. It might be answered that she 
would at the same time reduce by one the number of women for whom 
marriage is an economic necessity. As to the contention, once more 
set up, that higher education can be got only at some cost of youthful 
freshness, health, and bodily charm, we confess that it irritates us. An 
‘ education " that impairs physical efficiency or physical beauty is not 
education at all. If the Germans will send a commission of inquiry, 
let us say, to Lord's on the days of the Oxford and Cambridge cricket 
match, they will learn how tall and straight and shapely the most 
highly educated girls can be. The report of the commission would 
prove, we guarantee it, a weapon of strength in the hands of those 
who are striving to raise the mothers of German sons above the 
kneading-trough. 


It is strange that Germany, whose educational institutions in most 
other respects command general admiration, should 
in this one thing be, as we hold, behind England 
and the United States. Perhaps it is chiefly 
because German girls’ schools have not yet learned to temper the 
flowing cup of conic sections with a little allaying hockey! Kut it is 
our business here to seek lessons from our neighbours rather than to 
criticize them. A useful hint comes to us from Württemberg. At the 
last meeting of the Gymnasiallehrer-Verein it was resolved to ask the 
Ministry to abandon the supplementary examination in English hitherto 
deemed necessary for boys from the Gymnasium about to study for the 
Baufach (included are building, civil engineering, machine construc- 
tion, electrical engineering, &c.) at a polytechnic. But it is the reason 
assigned that forms the pith of the matter. The supplementary ex- 
amination in English should be dropped because England is no longer 
supreme with regard to the technics of the professions concerned. We 
count it no shame to return—with good cause—to a subject on which 
we have often dwelt. Whilst Germany has, and is further developing, 
magnificent technical Hochschulen, we are multiplying Universities. 
The consequence is that some of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
(where classics, for example, can best be taught) lack Students, and in 
technics our rivals outstrip us. 


Comments 
on the Project. 


A Hin 
for England. 


In a recent number of this journal we wrote about the increasing 
More about diffusion of the title '' professor" among German 
Titles. schoolmasters. A pamphlet issued by the Com- 
i mittee of German Teachers educated at a Univer- 
sity has proposals to make on the subject. Formerly, as our readers 
will know, a German teacher, if a University man, was a Gymnasial- 
lehrer, a Kealgymnastallehrer, or a Realschullehrer, as the case might 
be. Then, lest the University man should be confounded with the 
teacher from a training college (who was Lehrer am Gymnasium, Lehrer 
an der Realschule, &c.), he received the generic name of Ober/eA»er. 
The pamphlet referred to suggests a kind of grading scheme of titles 
and rank, as thus: Studienreferendar, Studienprofessor, Studtenrat, 
Geheimer Studtenrat. In opposition to this, Oberlehrer Sebald 
Schwarz, of Liibeck, recommends that teachers should simply assume, 
upon passing their examinations, the—to German thinking—unpre- 
tentious style of ** Doctor.” All that we need remark is that, whether 
these titular distinctions be properly or improperly used at home, they 
will hardly bear exportation. 


UNITED STATES. 


The mid-winter meeting of the National Educational Association, 
Department of Superintendence, was held (Feb- 


isete ot tas ruary 27 and 28, March 1) at Louisville. The 
N.É.A. President of the Ohio State University delivered an 


"T address on the effect of moral education upon the 
civic life of the community. We quote from it a paragraph dealing 
with a neglected aspect of moral education :—“ It is important now to 
notice that morals should not be confounded with mere external con- 
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formity. There is a tendency for the school-room, and for life in 
general for that matter, to be satisfied with an external form as a sub- 
stitute for the substance of morality. Now morality is the result of 
choice. The ideal must be re-enacted by each individual: the law 
must be personally accepted ; self-legislation must be provided ; every 
individual in that sense must make his own law and determine his own 
character. The statute: ‘Thou shalt not steal’ doubtless has the 
intellectual assent of the multitudes. That is a good form of sound 
words. It becomes vital in life only when each individual makes it 
the law for himself. Personal choice must therefore become a factor in 
every educational process that looks toward education in morals. The 
school-room cannot be satisfied with a mere exhibition of mottoes. It 
may not rest with the intellectual assent of the pupil to the truth. 
These methods and these principles must be re-enacted into the life of 
every pupil before education in morals makes any great progress. Just 
here is where we succeed or fail. The fact that a boy has been educated 
in a school where the highest ideals were cherished, where the best 
precepts were taught, proves only that he was educated in a good 
environment. In order that he may be benefited. by such an oppor- 
tunity he must be trained to make his own choice, to reach his own 
decisions, to enforce self-legislation, to determine his own conduct." 


It is because this principle is ignored that we sometimes find boys from 
moral homes turn out ill. And it must be observed 


reddere that a school gives more frequent occasions for 
New York. making a choice than does the home. We pass on, 


however, to another theme. Commissioner Draper 
has drawn up a paper on illiteracy in the State of New York. He dis- 
covers that New York, unlike the United States in general, has not 
materially reduced the percentage of illiteracy in the last thirty years. 
It was 7'1 in 1870 and 5:5 in 1900. The illiterates are, strangely 
enough, more numerous in proportion among the children of native- 
born parents than among those of foreign-born. 


The Commissioner has to deplore an indifference in his countrymen 
about school attendance, and he pronounces the 


of Com ae etii United States to be behind the leading nations of 
Education. Europe with regard to the diffusion of ability to 


read and write. His calculations are interesting :— 
** The data for determining.our relative standing in this matter with that 
of the best educated foreign nations are lacking, but such as we have 
are more illuminating than comforting. The Imperial Bureau of 
Statistics, Berlin, informs us that of all the recruits in the army in 1903 
for the whole German Empire but 1 in 2,500 was illiterate, and in more 
half of the States or provinces there was no illiterate at all. In 
Denmark it was but I in 500, in Sweden and Norway 1 in 1,250, in 
Switzerland 1 in 166, in the Netherlands 1 in 40, in France 1 in 16. 
In England and Scotland in 1902, 1 man and I woman in about 80 
were unable to sign the certificate when married, the illiterate women 
slightly outnumbering the illiterate men. The fairest comparison we 
can make with these figures is by using our census statistics concerning 
voters, 7.e., men twenty-one years of age and over. We have about I 
illiterate in 9 voters m the United States, and 1 in 18 in the State 
of New York.” 


INDIA. 


In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh education, according to 
Th the Director of Public Instruction's Report, ** may 
ova be backward, but it m ” Wh h 
Provinoes. , oves. ere there are 
shortcomings he ascribes them to the inadequacy of 
the sums allotted for educational purposes. The number of scholars 
in public institutions exhibits a satisfactory increase, whereas private 
institutions have declined. Progress, especially in primary vernacular 
schools, has been hampered by the plague, which duiing the year (to 
March, 1905) has been more general and more severe than ever beforc. 
‘t Indeed, the Muttra district in the latter half of the year lost about 
IO per cent. of its population, chiefly rural, and many villages lost 20 
or 30 per cent. Almost all the plague-infected villages were, sooner 


or later, emptied of their inhabitants, who left for other places or , 


encamped in the surrounding fields, and school attendance naturally 
decreased or ceased altogether. In some cases teachers were directed 
to hold schools under trees, but parents were unwilling to seni their 
children to congregate thus with others and run more risk of catching 
plague. Several teachers died of the disease." The percentage of 
children of school age receiving instruction is 7°02 ; for boys it is 12°91, 
and for girls *75. The latter figure is distressingly small; but the 
Director has some hopeful signs to report. ‘‘ Marked progress has 
been made in Moradabad and other districts in the first circle, as also 
in Lucknow. The people are beginning to desire education for their 
girls and to ask for schools for them in many parts of the province. 
The Collectors of Bareilly and Bara Banki report that public opinion is 
undergoing a great change: the prejudice against educating girls is 
giving way and parents wish to have their daughters taught. The 
hillmen of the Kumaun division would be glad to have their girls as 
well as their boys taught, if they had the facilities.” 


With regard to teachers, better terms ME offered, with the 
design of inducing men of superior education to 
Led bes s a enter the public service. But these, says the 
Director, must be trained. ‘‘It is necessary that 
such men should have all the advantage that can be derived from 
special training for the work to which they are going to set their hands, 
and in this respect there is a step forward to chronicle. The Training 
College for English Teachers at Allahabad has been enlarged, and the 
teaching accommodation greatly improved ; while, in order that the 
ardour of the students might not be dam by pecuniary cares, 
deputed teachers under training have been treated with the utmost 
reasonable liberality in the matter of allowances. For vernacular 
teachers a fine new normal school has been opened at Gorakhpur; 
the schools at Agra, Moradabad, and Lucknow have been enlarged ; 
and five other normal schools have been sanctioned, and are to be 
charged to the six lakh grant, thus bringing the number of these in- 
stitutions up to ten. Moreover, we are now starting a training class 
in each district for lower primary teachers, with a short course limited 
to one year." 


We have our private opinion as to the sufficiency of one year's 
training for primary teachers. Nor does the Edu- 
AB eed" cation Authority in the United Provinces deem it 
enough, accepting it only as better than none. 
And to the experiment of opening these classes for the training of 
lower primary teachers another has been added, of which the Report 
itself shall tell. **It is impossible either to bring to a training class, 
or to displace, the thousands of untrained teachers who are now 
employed in village schools. To meet their case we have adopted a 
scheme to hold teachers’ meetings annually at several centres in each 
district, under a trained Deputy or Sub-Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
each meeting to be attended by not more than fifteen teachers from 
the neighbourhood, with the object of acquainting them with approved 
methods of teaching, and of giving them practical illustrations, with 
criticisms of lessons, and the reading of papers on professional and 
general subjects. These meetings last ten days—which is, however, 
found to be too short a session. Sometimes the Chairman of the 
District Board gives the encouragement of his presence. The success 
that has attended the scheme under the management of capable in- 
specting officers has been notable, and much valuable work has been 
done; with a little more experience still better results may be anti- 
cipated. We have here discovered the means of giving the village 
schoolmaster a little more culture than his neighbours, and of making 
him generally a better informed person." 


MODERN LANGUAGE HOLIDAY COURSES, 
1906. 


d 


Compiled from information supplied by the Special Inquiries Office 
of the Board of Education. 


The information is given in the following order :— Place, date, fees, 
and address of Secretary. 


Germany and Austria, 


GREIFSWALD.—]uly 9-28. 5-15 marks. For both sexes. Convers- 
ation Classes on modern methods. Prof. Dr. Bernheim, Ferien- 
kurse, Greifswald. 

JENA.—August 6-18. Entrance, 5 marks; 12 Lectures, 10 marks ; 
24 Conversation Classes, 30 marks. For both sexes. Renowned 
i its Course of Pedagogy. Frau Dr. Schnetger, Gartenstr. 2, 

ena. 

KONIGSBERG.— Date not yet fixed. 15 marks. Special Language Courses 
for Foreigners. Ferienkurse, Konigsberg. 

MARBURG.—First Course, July 9-28; Second Course, August 5-25. 
40 marks for each Course, or for both 60 marks. Special German 
Courses (elementary and advanced): 3 weeks, 20 marks; 4 weeks, 
30 marks. For both sexes. Conversation Classes; Preparatory 
Courses from Easter ; Special German Courses. W. G. Lipscomb, 
Esq., Grammar School, Bolton, Lancs. 

NEUWIED.—August 3-24. 42 marks. For both sexes. General 
Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
SALZBURG.—September 1-15. Registration, 1 krone ; membership, 

§ kronen; entrance fee for a Course of 3-6 hours, 2 kronen, of 
8-10 hours, 4 kronen. For University students and others. 
Lectures by University Professors. The Secretary, Local Com- 

mittee for the University Vacation Courses, Salzburg. 


Sxoitzerland. 


GENEVA.—]uly 16 - August 28. 40 francs, and 6 francs for special 
Conversation Classes and correction of written work, Intended 


(Continued on page 370.) 
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Books set and suitable for Candidates at OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


The Oxford Heips to the Study of the Bible. With copious 
Tables, Concordance, and Indices, and a Series of Maps. New, Enlarged, 
and Illustrated Edition. Pearl 16mo, 1s. net; Nonpareil 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; Large- 
type Edition, ss. 

Oxford Helps to the Study of the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the late W. R. W. STEPHENS. 2s. 6d. net. 

Revised Version of the Holy Bible— 

Pearl 16mo, rod. ; Ruby r6mo, 3s. 

Revised Version of the New Testament— 
Nonpareil 32mo, 3d. ; Brevier 16mo, 6d. ; Long Primer 8vo,' gd. 

The Greek k Testament, with the Readings of the Revisers and with Mar- 
ginal References. 4s. 6d. ; on India Paper, 6s. 

Evangelia Sacra Graece. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 6d. 

Old Testament History for Schools. By the late T. H. Stoxor. In 
three Parts. With Maps, 2s. 6d. each. 

Manual of the Four ‘Gospels. By the same. 3s. 6d. Or, separately, 
Part I, The Qespel Narrative, 2s. ; Part II, The Gospel Teaching, 


2s. 

Life anc Letters of 8t. Paul. 
eacn 2s. 

First Days and Early Letters of the Church. By the same. 3s. 
Or, separately, Part I, 1s. 6d. ; Part II, 2s. 

Graduated Lessons on the Oid Testament. By U. Z. Rute. 
Edited by Lr. J. M. Bess. In three volumes, rs. 6d. or rs. 9d. each. 


ENGLISH. 


Matthew Arnold.—Merope; with The Electra of Sophocles, translated by 
Rosert WuüiT&kLAW, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. CHuKTON 


Cort L1Ns. 6d. 
rom A Addison's Papers in the Spectator. Edited by 


Selections 
T. ARNOLD. 4s. 
Byron. Chlide Paroi Edited by H. F. Tozer. 3s. 6d. 
Burke.—Refioctions on the French Revolution. 
PAYNE. 5s. 
spensar SY ueene, Book !. With Introduction and Notes by 
G. W. KiTcHiN, and Glossary by A. L. MavHgw. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Edited by C. H. FiRTH. Cloth, as. 6d. ; stiff 


Johneon.—Life of Milton. 
Johnson.—Vanity of Human Wishes. Edited by E. J. PAYNE. Paper 


By the same. 3s. 6d. Or, in two Parts, 


Edited by E. J. 


Covers, ts. 6d. 


covers, 4d. 

Mom meon Agonistes. Edited by J. CuunToN Coins. Stiff 
TS 

Milton. -Lycidas. Edited by R. C. Browne. Paper covers, 3d. 
Milton.—Lycidas. Edited by O. ELToN. Paper covers, 6d. 
Shakoepeare.—Coriolanug. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. as. 6d. 
Shakespeare.—Twelfth Night. Edited by W. Apis WRIGHT. rs. 6d. 
Shakespeare.—As You Like It, Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 1s. 6d. 


North's Transiation of Plutarch's Corioianus, Julius Caesar, 
Brutus, and Antony. Edited by R. H. Carr. 
Scott. —The Talisman. Edited by H. B. Georce. 2s. ' 


"ngsev The Water-Babies. Slightly abridged. With Introduction, 
t 


otes, and Illustrations. 
LATIN. 


Talos of Early Rome. Edited, with Notes, Maps, Vocabulary, and English 
Exercises, by J. B. ALLEN. 
De Bello Gallico, Edited by C. E. MoskRuv. Second Edition. 
Books nie ri 2s. 6d. ; VI-VIII, 3s. 6d. 
Horace. Edited by E. C. WICKHAM. Odes, Carmen Secuiare, and 
Epodes. ohana Edition. 6s. Satires, Episties, and De Arte 


Poetica. ós. 
Livy.— Book V. E:lited by A. R. Curver. Revised by P. E. MATHESON. as. 6d. 
Virgil.—Aenoid. Book IX. Edited by A. E. HAIGH. 1s. 6d. 
By J. Barrow ALLEN. 208th 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. 
as, 6d. 


thousand. 2s. 6d. 
A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same. 
A Second Latin Exorcise Book. By the same. 3s. 6d. 
NIA Reddonda; or, Extracts, Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. 
A igs S. Jerram. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
tice Reddenda. Second and Third Series. By the same. 3s. each. 
denda Minora; or, Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for Unseen Trans- 
lation. For the use of Lower Forms. Composed and selected by the same 
Editor. Sixth Edition. ıs. 6d. 
Abridged from Lewis and Short's 4to Edition: 
An Elementary Latin Dictionary. Square 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
An intermediate Latin Dictionary. Small gto, 12s. éd. 


GREEK. 


Qreek Reader, Vol. h. Selected and adapted, with English Notes, from 


Professor Vou WitAMOWwITZ-MoELLENDoRFFE's. Griechisches Lesebuch, by 


E. C MARCHANT. 2s. 

Scenes from Sophocies.—Antigone. Edited by C. E. LAURENCE. 
With Illustrations. rs. 6d. 

aa aha ah Edited by Lewis CAMPBELL and EVELYN ABBOTT. 


Thucydides, Book ill. Edited by H. F. Fox. 3s. 6d. 
Euripidee.— Medea. Edited by C. B. H«BERDEN. 2s. 
Piutarch.—Coriolanus. With Introduction and Notes. 


LONDON: 


ee 


HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY Pie 


1907. 
GREEK (continued). 


An Elementary Greek Grammar. By J. Barrow ALLEN. 3. 

A Primer of Greek Prose Composition. By J. Y. SARGENT. 3s. 6d. 

A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from Lippamact and Scott's 4to Edition. 
Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

An intermediate Greek-Engiish Lexicon, founded upon the Quarto 
Edition of LippgLL and ScorT's Greek Lexicon. n. Small 4to, 12s. 6d. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 


Short German Plays. Second Series. Der ungebetene Gast, and other 
Plays. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by E. S. BUCHHEIM. 2s. 6d. 
Hoffmann.—Heute mir, Morgen d r. Edited by J. H. MAUDE. 2s. 
Ohateaubriand.—Mémoires d'Outre-Tombe. Edited by Louis 

Sers. (Oxford Modern French Series.) 2s. 6d. 
Gozian.—Le Château de Vaux. Edited by A. H. Smitn. (Oxford 
By A. H. WaLL. Contains the simplifica.. 


Modern French Series.) 1s. 6d. 
A Concles French Grammar. 

tions allowed by the French Minister of Public Instruction in 19or. 4s. 6d 
A French Primer. By the same. 2s. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Geometry for Beginners. An easy Introduction to Geometry for Young 
Learners. By G. M. MINCHIN. 1s. 6d. 

Experimental and Theoretical Geometry. By A. T. Warren. 
Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. (Following the plan recommended by the Mathe- 
matical Association.) 

Elementary Modern Geometry. Part I. Experimental and Theoretical. 
(Ch. I-IV.) Triangles and Parallels. By H. G. Wtrris. 2s. 

Euclid Revised. Edited by R. C. J. Nixon. Third Edition. 6s. 

Book I, ts. ; Books I, II, 1s. 6d. ; looks I-IV, 3s. ; Books V, VI, 3s. 6d. 

Goometrical Exercises from Euclid Revised. By . A. LARMOR. 


The "Junior Euclid. By S. W. Finn. Books I and II, rs. 6d. Books III 


and IV, 2s. 
Arithmetic. By R. HARGREAVES.  4*. 6d. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


An Omen tay Treaties on Heat. By BarrouR Stewart. Sixth 
dition. 8s 
First Lessons in Medern Geology. By A. H. GRrEN. Edited by J. F. 


Braxe. With Forty-two Illustrations. 3s. 
Woolicombe.—Practical Work in *Genoral Physice. By W. G. 


Woo.t.coMBE. 2s. each Part. 
Part I. GENERAL Puvsics. Part Il. Heat. Second Edition, Revised. 
Part III. Ligur AxDp Sovxp. Part IV. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
By W. W. FisuER. Fifth Edition, Re- 


A Clase-Book of onem ete 
Progressive one in Exporimont 


vised and Enlarged. 4s. 6d. 
Elementary Chemistry. 

By F. R. L. Witson and G. W. Hepuey. 8vo, with many 
Diagrams. Part I, 3s. Part II, /# the Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Companion to English History (Middie Ages) Edited by F. P. 
Barnard. With Ninety-seven Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

A Schoo! History of England. By O. M. Epwarps, A. J. CARLYLE, 
R. S. RatT, and others. With Numerous Maps. 35. 

Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By C. P. Lucas, 
C. 


Crown 8vo. 

INTRODUCTION : ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF ENGLISH CoLoNiEes. With Eight 
Maps. By H. E. EGERTON. 2s. 6d. Also in binding uniform with the Series. 

». 6d. 

Vol. I. THe MEDITERRANEAN AND EASTERN COLONIES (EXCLUSIVE OF 
Inpta). With Fifteen Maps. Second Edition, Revised and brought up to 
date. By R E. Stunns. 

Vol. Il. Tue West Inpran CoroNikes. With Twelve Maps. Second 
Edition, Revised and brought up to date. By C. ArcurEv, L.S.O. 1905. 


s. 6d. 
á Vol. III. West Arrica. With Five Maps. 7s. 6d.—Vol. IV. SOUTH ANB 
East AFRICA. HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. With Eleven Maps. gs. 6d. 
(Also Part I, HisToRICAaL, 6s. 6d. Part II, GEOGRAPHICAL, 3s. 6d.)—Vol. V. 
Hisrory or Canaca, Part I (New France). 6s. 
Oxford Geographies. By A. J. HERBERTSON. : 
Vol. I. Tiu: PRELIMINARY GEOGRAPHY. Z» the Press. 
Vol. II. THe Juntok GrockRArHy. Second Edition. With 166 Maps and 
Diagrams. 2s. 
Roiations of Geography and History. By H. B. George. With 
Two Maps S co. Eakrion. 4s. 6d. 
Geography of Africa South of the Zambesi. By W. P. Greswe tt. 
With Maps. 7s. 6d. 
A Music Primor. By J. Troutseck and R. F. Dare. Third Edition. rs. 6d. 
Chart of the Rules of Harmony and Chart of the Rulce of 
Counterpoint. By 4. SOMERVELL. rs. net each. 
Elementary Political Economy. By E. CANMAN. is. 
Elementary Politics. By Sir Tuomas RALEIGH. IS. 
Remarks on the Use and Abuso of some Political Terms. 


By sir G. Cons-ware Lewis, Bart, New Edition, with Notes and intro- 
duction by Sir Tuomas RALEIGH. 38. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 
By Sir R. G. C. HAMILTON and J. BALL. 2s. 


Book-kceping. 


AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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for advanced students of both sexes. M. Bernard Bouvier, Ad- 
ministrateur du Séminaire et des Cours de Vacances de Français 
Moderne à l'Université, Geneva. 

LAUSANNE. —July 19-August 29. 4Ofrancs. For both sexes. M. J. 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 7, Lausanne. 

NEUCHÁTEL.— First Course, July 16-August 11; Second Course, 
August 13-September 8. 30 francs for each Course, or for both 
50 francs. For both sexes. Elementary and Advanced Courses. 
M. P. Dessoulavy, Académie de Neuchatel. 

BASLE. —No Course this year. 

ZURICH.—Last fortnight in July. Particulars not yet to hand. 


Spain. 
SANTANDER.—August 4-25. £2. 2s. if name is entered before July 1; 


otherwise, £2. 5s. For both sexes. General Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


France. 

BESANCON.—(a) Holiday Courses, July 10- November 15; (^) other 
Courses during the year, September Ioto the end of June. 30 francs, 
I month ; 40francs, 2 months. Lectures on Literary, Commercial, 
and Scientific Subjects. M. le Secrétaire de l'Université, 30 Rue 
Mégevand, Besancon. 

DijoN.—(a) July 1-October 31 (Holiday Courses); (^) other Courses 
during the whole year. (a) 30 francs for first 6 weeks and 10 francs 
for each subsequent fortnight, or 60 francs for the 4 months. 
Examinations for University Certificates. M. Ch. Lambert, Pro- 
fesseur à l'Université, 10 Rue Berbisey, Dijon. 

GRENOBLE.—Holiday Courses : July 1-October 31 (4-5 hours per day); 
other Courses during the whole year. 4ofrancs for the first 6 weeks 
and IO for each subsequent fortnight, or 60 francs for the whole 
Course. Performance of Classical French Tragedy in the open air ; 
Roman Theatre at Orange. M. Marcel Reymond, The University, 

Grenoble. 

Nancy.—(a) During the academic year; (4) Holiday Courses, July 1- 

October 31. (a) 50 francs for the half year, 70 francs for the whole 

ear; (^) 40 francs for the first month, Io francs for each follow- 
ing month—maximum, 60 francs. Preparation for Examinations 
of Alliance Francaise and University Certificates. M. Laurent, 


à l'Université, Nancy. 
BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. —August 1-30. 40 francs for each Course. For 
both sexes. Classes: Elementary and Advanced. M. Bornecque, 


Professeur à l'Université de Lille, 70 Rue de Turenne, Lille. 


| 


St. SERVAN—ST. MALO.—August 2-29. £2 for the whole month; 
41. 4s. for half the month. For both sexes. Examinations for 
Diplomas. M. Gohin, Professeur agrégé au Lycée de Rennes. 

PARIS (1).—First Course, July 1-31; Second Course, August 1-31. 
100 francs both Courses; 55 francs single Course. Elementary 
and Advanced Courses; Conversation Classes. M. le Secrétaire, 
l'Alliance Frangaise, Boulevard St. Germain 186, Paris. 

PaRIs (2.—]uly 2-28, August 1-28, September 3-29. 75 francs for 
I month, 140 francs for 2 months, and 200 francs for 3 months. Use 
of Reading Room at International Guild for Students. The Secre- 
tary, Guilde Internationale, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


PARIS (3).—Christmas and Easter Holidays Successive series of 
8 Lessons: 12 francs each series. Preparatory to Summer Courses 
of the Alliance Francaise, &c. M. Louis Jadot, Université Hall, 
Boulevard St. Michel 95, Paris. 


Tours.— August 3-24. £2. 2s. if name is entered before July 1; other- 
wise, £2. 5s. For both sexes. General Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 

HONFLEUR.—August 3-30 (2.¢., 20 days—5 days a week). £2. 2s. if 
name is entered before July 1; ; otherwi-e, ys 9s. For both sexes. 
General Secretary, Teachers' Guild, 74 Gowcr Street, London, W.C. 


BAYEUX AND GRANVILLE.—August 1-24. £2. 2s. Students allowed 
to go from Granville to Bayeux, and vice versa, without extra fee. 
For both sexes. Elementary and Advanced Classes. John A. 
Nichols, Esq., Stanley Mount, New Mills, Stockport. 


CAEN.—Easter Holidays, July 2-31, August 1-30; other Courses 
during the whole year. £1 for I week; £1. 128, 2; £2. 48., 33 
£3 for 1 month. Lectures by well known writers. Evening 
Courses and Conversation Circles. Walter Robins, Esq., St. 
Brelades, Preston Road, Leytonstone, N. E. 

Lisigux.—]uly 3-28, August 2-28; a Private Course during the 
whole year by M. Féquet. £ I. 14s. Conversation Circles. 
J. Stott, Esq., Pulteney Grove, Bath. 

VILLERVILLE-SUR-MER (near Trouville) —£2. 5s. For both sexes. 
Conversation Circles. M. L. Bascan, Professeur, Rue Caponiere, 
Caen. 


Programmes of most of these Courses may be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. 


for Messrs. J. 
numerous Educational Books. 


THE TEMPLE HISTORY READERS. 


Beautifully and profusely Illustrated in Black and White. 
Book JI, (Standard III.) Stories from English History. 1s. 
Book II. (Standard IV.) The Making of England. 1s. 3d. 
Book III. (Standard V.) The Building of the Empire. 1s. 6d. 
Book IV. (Standards VI. & VII.) History of the British Empire. 1s. 9d. 


DENT'S CONTINUOUS READERS. 
The Story of Drake. The Story of Magellan. 
The Story of Raleigh. The Story of Vasco da Gama. 
9d. each. Good paper, bold type, strong binding. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE N 


(Book Monthly), and, if you give them a trial, you will soon find that to use them is not only a pleasure, but also a profit. 
DENT will be pleased to send you, post free, their full Educational Catalogue, which includes their famous Modern Language 


Please write at once for full Catalogue of Books suitable for both Elementary and Secondary Schools. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


M. DENT & Co. to tell in this small advertisement one-tenth of the advantages accruing from the use of their 
“To handle such books is a pleasure, to recommend them is a pleasure, to sell them is a pleasure"’ 


Messrs. 


MATHEMATICAL AND SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, M. 4., F.R.A.S. 


Volumes marked thus (*) are now ready. Others follow immediately. 


EAE Ad NATURE-STUDY FOR SCHOOLS, Ry O. a D H. LATTER "1 


M.A. Part I. (Cupis Book), 28. 6d. ne. Part II. (Teacher's Ai 


and Answers), 68. ‘et. 


cd BOOK OF GEOMETRY. By W. H. Y. uunc, So. D , and Mrs. YOUNG, 
Ph.D. With many Itlustrative Diagrams (Three Coloured). 18. 6d. net. 

*PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By F. J. Tristxam, M. *. 18 6d. 

LIGHT. By F. E. Rees, M.A, late Demonstrator of - hy-ics, Bangor. 

TRIGONOMETRY. Bv Ceci. Hawkins, M.A, Haileybury College, Hertford. 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By Prof, Bryan, F R S., and Prof. PINKERTON, 
M A. 


Series. Below they give a very small selection of Books suitable for Schools. 

THE TEMPLE LITERARY READERS. 
Book I. 10d. | Book III. 1s. 3d. | Book VI. 1s. 64. 
Book II. 1s. | Book IV. 18. 6d. | Book VII. 1s. 9d. 

Book V. ... 18. 6d. 

THE TEMPLE NATURE READERS, 

Book I. 10d. | Book II. 1s. | Book ITI. 1s. 3d. 
THE TEMPLE GIRLS' READERS. 

Book I. 10d. | Book III. 18.3d. | Book V. 1s. 6d. 
Book II. Book IV. 1s. 6d. | Book VI. 1s. 6d. 


ANALYTICAL CONICS. By Prof. Miss C. A. Scott, D Sc. 
MECHANICS. B.C S. JacksoN, M A., and R M. Mitne, M.A, 
ALGEBRA. By Prof. Tanxer, F R.S., and W. J. GeEENSTREET. 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By J. E. Bovr, B. 4., B Sc. 
FRENCH SCIENTIFIC READER. Compiled by W J. Greenstreet, M.A. 
GERMAN SCIENTIFIC READER. Compiled by C R. Dow, M.Sc. 
MATHEMATICAL TABLES. By Prof. G. H. Brvan, F.R.S. 

Further Valumes to follow. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


ACH day’s discussion makes it increasingly apparent 
that the Education Bill (Part I. at least) has no 
reference to education, but is an attempt to find a remedy 
The Ratenaver' for the open sore of sectarian differences. 
Freedom tiie, The militant party of the Free Churches 

' insist that under the Act of 1902 the 
Church of England was placed in an unduly favourable 
position. The conqueror of to-day, with the bitterness 
evolved during his period of subjection, insists, now that 
the tables are turned, that the spoils shall go to the winner. 
No farthing must be contributed by the ratepayer in support 
of any form of religious teaching of which his conscience 
disapproves, The tenet, if pressed, will land us in pure 
secularism, a conclusion from which most of the Free 
Churches happily shrink. In a democratic country the 
minority must more or less suffer: there must be give and 
take. The Church of England insists just as rigidly and 
just as illogically upon its privileges. An established 
Church is likely to be less open to change than political 
institutions. But the Church has suffered changes as the 
centuries have passed on, and it has been gradually shorn 
of the pretentions that it has from time to time claimed. 
It avows itself the National Church: it follows that it should 
be the expression of the religious views of the nation. It 
now claims that every parent has an inalienable right to 
have his children instructed in the articles of his own faith. 
This is a curious use of the word “right.” And its applic- 
ation beyond the pale of the Establishment is of course 
Impossible. 


()NE of the most startling contributions to the education 
debate has been Mr. Chamberlain’s bold advocacy of 
à purely secular system. We should like to discriminate : 


if secularism means that every teacher 
must be muzzled on the very subject which 
he feels to be of primary importance, if, 
for fear of offending the religious susceptibilities of one or 
other of his audience, he is to be eternally silent on the 
great rules of conduct and the basis of their sanction, then 


Seoular 
Education. 


a system of secular education could never commend itself- 


to a majority of the nation, and could never be accepted as 
a final solution to our difficulties. If, on the other hand, 
each teacher were free to inculcate the moral lessons that 
he or she thought advisable, without reference to any par- 
ticular creed, then secular education would be accepted by 
most. To muzzle theteacher is to make the teaching dead, 
and therefore ineffective. To allow freedom to the teacher 


implies, of course, the possession of a certain amount of. 


tact and good feeling. It is obvious that no teacher should 
take advantage of his position to abuse or ridicule the 
religious sentiments of others. "Teachers can be trusted as 
well as any other section of the community. Fanatics or 
Agnostics might here and there arise; but they could be 
admonished or, if necessary, dismissed. We cannot recom- 
mend what is called the secularization of education, because 
we know that it means that every word that might possibly 
offend the prejudices of a Romanist, an Anglican, a Jew, 
a Unitarian, an Agnostic, a Materialist, &c. (we could 
continue the list for pages) must be rigidly excluded from 
the teaching. Nominally the bulk of the nation is Christian. 
If Christians cannot agree upon a common form of teaching 
suitable for all children, the problem is hopeless, and we 
must just muddle along and continue to squabble. 


CCORDING to the latest returns available, the Church 
of England has 11,817 schools, the Wesleyans have 450, 
the Roman Catholics 1,063, the Jews 13; other denomin- 
volunta ational schools, including British, amount 
SOOO. to 739. This makes a total of 14,082 
voluntary schools, as against 6,145 Council 
schools. These figures are used as an argument in favour 
of retaining voluntary schools. But it seems to us that 
there is another side to the matter. It is not possible for 
the Church of England to claim that, in the districts served 
by its 11,817 schools, it has succeeded in winning the 
adherence of all the parents of children using the public 
elementary schools. The larger the number of these 
schools, and more especially the larger the number of single 
district schools, the greater the grievance of the people. 
Many of the parents are lukewarm towards the National 
Church, and some are actively hostile. So long as the 
country is a democracy we shall want what our noisiest 
spokesmen tell us we want: it is no argument to tell us 
that the Church of England has the largest number of 
schools, and, therefore, must receive the greatest amount of 
consideration. And, if such an argument were permitted, it 
would be checked by the fact that, although the National 
Church possesses so many schools, yet most of these 
are comparatively small. The whole number of children 
educated in Church schools is 2,350,176; while the number 
of children in Council schools is 2,946,511. 


AME the fiery denunciations of the Education Bill that 
many Churchmen are uttering, it is a pleasant relief 
to meet the wise words of Bishop Percival, who utters a 
Dr. Perolval much needed warning to his colleagucs. 
pleads for Peace. “I am convinced,” he says, that this 
hostility, stimulated and embittered by the 

fiery declamations of some earnest but short-sighted zealots, 
and likely to be used by politicians for party purposes, can 
bring no benefit to our Church or to the cause of religious 
education, and is only too certain to bring serious and last- 
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ing injury.” People who are sure of their rights do not 
raise shrieks of horror when those rights are threatened. 
The more violent the opposition of the Church, the weaker 
does it feel its position and its claims to be. All trans- 
ference of property carried out by Parliament is legalized 
robbery. All through its history Parliament has been from 
time to time authorizing legalized robbery at the expense 
of some members of the community for the benefit of 
others. The Church has had a long innings. During that 
period it has not secured the affections of the whole nation. 
It has allowed or had to suffer the splitting off of sectional 
bodies. It has not adapted itself to modern changes in 
thought which are only irreligious when judged by dogmas 
that have ceased to convince. Granted that Mr. Birrell is 
a compound of Henry II., Oliver Cromwell, and Archbishop 
Laud, the moral to be drawn by the Church is that the 
time has arrived to set its house in order, lest worse befall. 


1 is quite clear that the Education Bill throws an in- 
creased burden upon both the taxpayer and the fate- 


payer. It is to the credit of the country and speaks well 
The LC.C. for the public spirit of the present time 
and the Bill. that we hear little of complaint or opposi- 


tion on this score. The Parliamentary 
Cemmittee of the London County Council has issued a report 
in which the probable sources of additional cost are clearly 
set out. But this is not made an argument for opposition 
to the Bill. The Council will have to bring the buildings 
of the transferred schools up to the standard of its own 
regulations ; it will be responsible for all repairs and for all 
wear and tear, to teachers’ houses as well as to school 
buildings ; it will have to pay rent, and of the million pro- 
vided by the Government for this purpose Londoners will 
probably pay about a quarter in the form of taxes ; finally, 
it will have to pay rates on the transferred schools. At 
present voluntary schools are not ratable, but the Act 
granting this privilege is to be repealed. Although the 
Cemmittee does not shrink from the additional payments to 
be incurred by the Bill, yet it has a grievance against the 
Government which it states with clear emphasis. London, 
it is asserted, does not receive its fair share of national 
grants. Not only in respect of one particular grant does 
London receive 7s. 9d. per scholar while the average for 
the whole country is 9s. 3d., but no account is taken of the 
higher cost of education in London. It is proposed to take 
steps to approach the Board of Education at once on these 
points. ‘The Education Committee has approved the Bill 
so far as it provides for public control and the freeing of 
teachers from creed tests ; but a number of small amend- 
ments are suggested. 


ENDING a fuller discussion while the Bill is in the 
Committee stage, or a statement by Mr. Birrell, the 
explanation of the Lord Mayor of Cardiff as to the precise 
The Pronosed powers of the proposed Council for Wales 
Welsh Council holds the field. The Lord Mayor states 
that no legislative powers are to be accorded 

to the Welsh Council. Its functions are to be purely ad- 
ministrative. It will consequently reflect the views, or in 
other words carry out the orders, of the Government of the 
day. Yet the Bill certainly proposes that, subject to such 
exceptions as His Majesty may make by Order in Council, 
the powers and duties of the Board of Education shall be 
transferred to the Welsh Council. If these powers are 
once transferred ez bloc, it is difficult to see how the 
Council can remain a purely administrative body carrying 
out the instructions that the Board of Education may from 
time to time issue. It seems that the wording of the Bill 
will require amendment. It is certainly wise to give to 


Wales a full measure of local authority ; but it would be 
unwise to cut off the educational system of the Principality 
from the general current of British opinion. Some regret 
will be felt at the absorption of the Central Welsh Board 
into the proposed Council. For the sake of uniformity it 
must be so ; yet no one would wish to deny that this Board 
has had an influence for good on secondary schools that is 
quiteunparalleled inthe action of other administrative bodies. 
The Board has done excellent work : the one drawback has 
been that it was not necessarily and formally in touch with 
the University on the one hand and with the elementary 


schools on the other. 


N[BSBIRERE. has a charm of manner and a magic 

use of words that enable him to give sound advice 
in a palatable form, at any rate in a form likely to 
be remembered without animosity. Like 


err pele George Bernard Shaw, he appeared to be 
Authorities. convinced that the only way to get an 


Englishman to accept an idea is to make 
him laugh. Sometimes the idea may seem in danger of 
being lost in the laugh. It remains for the commentator 
to dot the ;'s and cross the 7s. Mr. Birrell said the 
other day that no pride of place could ever make him 
otherwise than nervous in the presence of head masters. 
After the laughter caused by this remark had subsided, he 
went on to say seriously that head masters when once 
appointed should be trusted by the Local Authorities, and 
should be allowed to be in charge of their own quarter- 
decks. The warning is not without significance at the 
moment. Local Authorities who give grants of public 
money rightly wish for a certain amount of control. But 
there is a danger lest in the administrative temptation 
towards uniformity to which an Education Committee, and 
more especially its secretary, is liable, the individual initia- 
tive and freedom of action of the head master should be 
unduly curtailed. ‘‘ Appoint a good man and then trust him” 
should be the motto; for it must be remembered that with 
inspectors and regulations controlling him a head master 
can no longer be an absolute autocrat. The Board of 
Education seem to have adopted the policy of endeavouring 
to strengthen the hands of the governing bodies as a set off 
to the claims of the Local Authorities. This is a vain 
attempt. Governing bodies of schools in receipt of local 
grants must be shorn of much of their old powers. The 
better policy is to admit and welcome, and at the same 
time to control, the power of the Education Committee. 


'[ BE London County Council has not acceded to the 
request that a number of Council school children 
should attend in the grounds of Chelsea Hospital for the 
purpose of receiving a Union Jack on 
behalf of their respective schools. We do 
not know on what grounds the Council 
based its refusal, but we welcome it as tending to show that 
the Council is not to be carried away by the wave of 
militarism that is passing over the country—militarism 
which masquerades as patriotism. The true aim of educa- 
tion is to curb the fighting instinct of the boy, and to 
develop civic virtue, which is a later growth. This false 


Patriotism and 
Militarism. 


' patriotism seeks to produce a nation of soldiers—men of 


good physique who can obey orders, kill anything, and never 
think. Physical training is an urgent need in all town day 
schools. We have taken away from their natural healthy 
recreations little fellows whose muscles crave for exercise 
and stuck them down to a desk for several hours a day 
without making any provision for games or gymnastics. 
Here is opportunity for reform ; but it is mischievous to 
base that reform upon an obsolete militarism and a mis- 
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applied patriotism. But we havea further charge to bring 
against rifle shooting and military drill. No muscular 
exercise attains its object unless it is enjoyed. The new 
exercise proposed in some influential quarters will only 
interest boys and so secure enjoyment under two conditions. 
The first is that it isa novelty. After the novelty has worn 
off, rifle shooting, except to a few enthusiasts, will become 
dulland monotonous. The second incentive is the dread 
of an invasion. If our boys can be got to believe that, 
military drill will remain popular; but a scare must be 
renewed at frequent intervals. 


ALMOST every one who has considered the matter is 
agreed that the education given in public elementary 
schools is largely unsuitable, and fails, therefore, in its 
object. We have always maintained that 

Coskory. book learning is predominant solely by 
reason of its cheapness. But many indi- 

viduals and some educational authorities are boldly taking 
the matter in hand, and are devising a more rational 
curriculum. This will certainly include a greater amount 
of hand and eye training, a fuller attempt to develop the 
body, and an endeavour to make the education suit the 
circumstances, #.¢., to give the child that knowledge and 
skill that he needs to enable him to adapt himself more 
suitably to his environment. Among the subjects that will 
be taught to all girls, and not merely, as at present, to a 
select few, will undoubtedly be cookery. At a recent 
meeting of the Northern Union of Domestic Economy 
Associations, Miss Dunn read a paper entitled ** Science in 
the Kitchen," which was as full of good things as a 


Christmas pudding. She repeated a statement that is often . 


made nowadays, but which needs to be said again and 
again until it has impressed itself upon the national 
consciousness, and then become reflected in the practice of 
cooks and housekeepers. It is that the indifferent health 
that seems to be the curse of the time is more often than 
not due to faulty nutrition, the direct result of errors in 
diet. The thermometer and the scales must become 
kitchen utensils: the chemical changes involved in the 
cooking of food must be understood. Perhaps more im- 
portant still is the possession of a simple knowledge of the 
value of food from the point of view of nutrition, and of the 
processes of its digestion and absorption. 


TE Chairman of the Governors of the new County 
School at Acton was quite right in urging that more 
public money should be devoted to secondary schools. The 
admitted reason for the expenditure of 

and Cart-horses, Public money on education is that such 
expenditure brings an adequate return to 

the nation in the form of increased efficiency of its workers. 
And it is clear that the more skilled the work and the 
higher the moral and intellectual qualities involved the 
more costly will be the period of preparation. A skilled 
mechanic is worth more to the nation than a road-mender ; 
a skilled man of science is worth more than either. On 
the children whose formal education ends with the public 
elementary school the nation spends the minimum that at 
any given moment is considered necessary. On those 
children who are considered likely to profit from a further 
education in a secondary school the nation must pay more 
and for a lengthened period. University education is still 
more costly. Mr. Morison said that you cannot make 
racers out of cart-horses. That is to say, it is of no use to 
give to the agricultural labourer the education that is needed 
by a medical man. Mr. Birrell’s comment on this, to the 
effect that all the boys at Eton and Harrow were not race- 
horses, any more than were all the children in elementary 


schools cart-horses, was beside the question. The racers are 
to be found, probably, quite as often in the one grade of 
school as the other. The urgent point is that sufficient 
money should be found to secure that the training of the 
racer that has been well begun in the public elementary 
school should be adequately and effectively continued in 
the secondary school. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Morning Post gives an 

interesting account of educational progress in China. 
The whole system of requiring students to learn by heart 

Ed long passages of which no explanation or 

ucational : : : 

Progress in China. COMmentary was given is being superseded 
by an education approximating more nearly 
to Western ideals. The rapidity with which the new plan 
is being carried out is striking. In one province—that of 
Chihli—there are 124 districts ; each district has already 
about twenty primary schools, with some thirty boys in 
each. Each district has also one low- and one high-grade 
elementary school with an average attendance of fifty boys, 
who, in addition to the study of their own language, are 
started in history, geography, arithmetic, and simple science. 
Sixteen. middle schools have been opened in which the 
study of English is added to more advanced courses in the 
subjects mentioned above. "There is a provincial college 
with 320 students, and, finally, the University of Paoting-fu, 
with 200 students. It will be noticed that in all this there 
is no mention of the education of girls. The movement 
that is producing this progress in education seems to be 
based mainly on the desire to increase the military efficiency 
of the nation. Physica? drill and military training are 
important parts of the curriculum. In the words of the 
correspondent : “ The new text-books put into the hands of 
the boys impress on the youth of China the duty of develop- 
ing the power of their country; they show how military 
weakness has brought bitter humiliations in the past; and 
they preach the doctrine that the ease, wealth, and life of 
individuals must be readily sacrificed to national interests." 


“THE great meeting of City Churchmen (including Sir 
B. L. Cohen, Sir P. Magnus, and Lord Rothschild) 
*to protest against the Education Bill” did not much 

advance measures. Mr. Balfour, as usual, 


a iid was nothing if not critical. The Bill was 
City Churchmen. illogical; it deprived parents of their in- 


alienable right to have their children taught 
their own creed; it failed to give public control; it 
was double-faced—trying to please both Dissenters and 
Churchmen, it failed to please either; if submitted to a 
plebiscite, it would be torn to shreds and cast to the winds. 
Of constructive criticism—how the Bill should be amended 
or what should be substituted for it—there was not a word. 
Yet even Mr. Balfour acknowledged that the Bill of 1902 
was not perfect. “It left two anomalies—that of the single 
area and that of the Cowper-Temple clause.” The Scotch 
system Mr. Balfour commended as logical; but whether it 
is a good or bad system he would not or could not say. 
The Chamberlain scheme is "something very different” ; 
but whether Mr. Balfour is a Chamberlainian none can tell. 
After all, it is a signal testimony to the Government's im- 
partiality that it has tried to please all parties and that no 
party is completely satisfied. 


[* was a well deserved compliment that the Government 
paid to their ex-Minister of Education in selecting 
Mr. Acland to announce their intention of defraying by 
Treasury grants three-fourths of the ex- 
pense that any Local Authority may incur 
in founding new local training colleges. 


Training 
Colleges. 
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County Councils will not be slow to avail themselves of the 
offer, and thus not only will the supply of trained teachers 
be largely augmented, but a very real and substantial 
grievance of Nonconformists will be removed. Let us hope 
that this provision will not be restricted to primary educa- 
tion. 


"THE letter on the abolition of the Register signed by 
Mrs. Sidgwick and Mrs. Bryant deserves the pro- 
minent place assigned to it in the Zimes (May 28); but we 
see no call to modify or alter our article 


A an on the subject, which was in print before the 
Teachers. letter appeared. It tells us, first, that the 


Consultative Committee were not con- 
sulted in the matter; secondly, that the two ladies, whom 
Mr. Birrell did consult informally, did not “advocate a 
reorganization which would amount to an abolition of the 
Register now existing.” They beg emphatically to state 
that, in their opinion, the abolition of the Register would 
be a great mistake. So far the letter only confirms and 
aggravates our charge of precipitancy ; but in the last para- 
graph we must part company with the writers. The argu- 
ment that the moment selected for abolition is ill-timed 
because it is only this year that the permanent regulations 
come into force seems to us double-edged. If only a tithe 
of the teachers entered by the open door, what fraction is 
likely to enter by the strait gate? “Not one per cent.,” 
Mr. Birrell will answer—and quote the authority of the 
Registration Council. This point is arguable: but the 
final counsel of the letter—the maintenance of an exclusive 
Register of Secondary Teachers—however desirable in 
itself, is not practical politics. Even Mrs. Bryant would 
not have the courage to introduce a Bill to that effect in the 
present House of Commons. 


JL BE Greek Conservatives have again triumphed at Cam- 

bridge, and this time the Trojan Radicals have been 
completely routed. The votes were: placet, 241; non- 
facet, 747. On the last occasion, in March, 
1905, the voting was: f/acef, 1,063 ; non- 
placet, 1,527. Various causes contributed 
to this defeat. Many thought that the question should not 
have been so soon reopened ; many free-traders in studies 
disliked the compromise proposed in the second report of 
the Examinations Syndicate, and in particular the illusory 
distinction of degrees; lastly, there was a strong whip on 
the Conservative side, and none on the Liberal. We deeply 
regret, but are not surprised at, the decision. We are con- 
vinced that Greek will not gain : the quality of Greek is 
not strained; and Cambridge will undoubtedly lose by 
excluding the brightest wits of the lower middle classes, who 
are, with few exceptions, educated in schools where Greek 
is not taught. 


Creek 
at Cambridge. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE Report of the Birmingham Education Committee for 1905 
begins with the statement that, owing to the dearth 


pendet of applicants for certificated assistant mistress-ships, 
Education. it has been found necessary to amend the scale. 


The revised scale begins at £5, or in some cases 
at £10, above the old one, and the maxima are increased by from £5 
to £15. One result of the issue of the amended scale was a com- 
munication from the Birmingham Certificated Class-Teachers' Associa- 
tion calling attention to the disabilities suffered by teachers in the 
service of the Committee and appointed under the previous scale. 
The Committec agreed to set this right by raising the salaries in the 
cases under consideration. When all the readjustments are made a 
sum of upwards of £4,000 will be required to meet the additional 
cost. The Committee now employs over two thousand adult teachers, 


an increase of nearly seventy over the previous year. In addition, 
there are some seven hundred pupil-teachers and candidates, and about 
seventy teachers of special subjects. The children in .average attend- 
ance numbered fifty-seven thousand in Council schools and twenty-five 
thousand in voluntary schools. There are also eleven special schools 
departments, with forty teachers and eleven nurses and attendants. 
The average cost of these schools is as follows :—4A deaf child costs 
413 a year; a feeble-minded child, £8; a cripple, £16. The total 
average cost in an ordinary school is £3. 6s. 8d. There are 2,268 
boys and 228 girls holding licences for street trading. Of these not 
less than 1,823 are still attending school, being under the age oí 
fourteen. 


AT the Central Secondary School, Birmingham, PE cost of the 
teaching staff amounts to over £8 per child in 
— Sam. average attendance ; while the total cost per child 
is £13. 17s. Id. At the George Dixon Boys 
School the staff costs over £10 per boy, but the total cost is only 
41. 18s. rd. The additional cost of the former school is mainly 
owing to money given in the form of scholarships and prizes. The 
George Dixon Girls’ School costs less than 45 per head for teaching 
staff, while the total cost is £6. 5s. rd. This implies an enormously 
disproportionate payment of women teachers. At this latter school 
there are two hundred and fifty girls ; the report tells us that ‘‘a tennis 
court has been established in the playground, which afforded the girls a 
good deal of healthy enjoyment." No doubt this is quite true; but 
what is one court among so many girls? At the George Dixon Boys’ 
School we learn that one hour of the school week is devoted to 
gymnastic exercises. Again, we might ask, what is one hour? It is 
like a Christmas dinner given to the poor as a specific against starva- 
tion. But the Birmingham Education Committee is quite alive to the 
necessity for games and gymnastics. As a beginning, a field of seven 
acres has been rented for school games. New buildings are being 
erected for the George Dixon Schools, and ** it is hoped that playing 
fields will shortly be secured for the use of the students." We all 
believe nowadays that physical fitness is no less important than intel- 
lectual agility. To provide for the former in large towns is a costly 
business, but it is an expenditure that brings valuable results. 


WE have received a copy of the Handbook of the Somerset Education 
Committee, which, among other interesting matter, 
contains the conditions under which grants are 
made to secondary schools. The general principle 
is a capitation grant of £2 for each scholar up to 100, and £1 for each 
scholar between 100 and 150. As a rule a school of less than forty 
pupils will not be eligible for any grant at all. The minimum grant to 
any school will be £100; the maximum will be such that the total 
income of the school, apart from any payment in the nature of rent, 
does not exceed £12 per pupil. In a very small school, however, this 
limitation will not operate. It must be allowed that Somerset is not 
ambitious to establish schools of the character that Prof. Sadler urges, in 
which the cost would be from £18 to £25 per head. Further con- 
ditions specify that the grant must go towards salaries of head teachers 
of technical subjects. No such teacher must be appointed until the 
Education Committee hag expressed approval. The fifteen secondary 
schools working in connexion with the Education Committee received 
last year the sum of £2,162, upon a total attendance of 1,120 pupils. 
Two new schools are urgently needed for boys, at Frome and in the 
Minehead district ; and six for girls, at Frome, in Langport district, at 
Clevedon, in the Midsomer Norton and Radstock district, in the 
Minehead district, and at Wellington. The previous issue of this 
handbook contained particulars of an inquiry into the educational re- 
sources of the county, including private schools; but, in the issue 
before us, it seems tha: all grants are strictly reserved for schools with a 
body of governors upon which the County Committee is represented. 


Secondary Schools 
Somerset, 


THE report of the General Education Committee of Wiltshire includes 
a survey of the secondary education of the county, 
which has been carried out by the Director of 
Education, Mr. Pullinger. There are three first- 
grade schools for boys and one for girls. A first-grade school is defined, 
for the purpose of this report, as one that gives a suitable preparation 
for a University career, and in which a considerable proportion of 
the pupils is well over sixteen years. A second-grade school is 
said to be one at which the leaving age is lower, and which 
has a less ambitious aim. Of this latter grade there are in 
the county ten of a public character (these are already aided 
by the county funds) and twenty schools of a private or semi- 
private character. The third class of schools consists of those 
in which the bulk of the teaching is essentially elementary. Mr. 
Pullinger adds: ** The pupils who linger at these schools after reach- 
ing the age of fourteen years receive what may be regarded as second- 
ary education." All the schools in this class are in private hands. 
** Speaking generally, and fully recognizing the existence of exceptions, 
these schoo!s, as regards buildings, equipment, and staff, are distinctly 


The 
Wiltshire Survey. 
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telow the requirements of a good public elementary school." Al- 
together in the county, omitting the schools of Class 3, there are 
44 secondary schools. Omitting the first-grade schools, which are 
largely non-local, we have 40 schools with an attendance of 1,670 
pupils. Mr. Pullinger shows that further provision is needed, although 
in a thinly populated area a child may expect to have to go some miles 
to a secondary school. As to the kind of education that should be 
provided, Mr. Pullinger says: ‘‘It must be of a kind which will 
develop all the faculties of the puvil, in such a way as to make him or 
her a good and useful citizen. A true balance must be struck between 
mental and physical development ; the provision of playgrounds as well 
as class-rooms must be looked to." 


THE Wilts School of Cookery and Domestic Economy appears from 
Domestto the report that has just been issued to be doing 
Economy. valuable work in a successful and satisfactory man- 

ner. The number of resident pupils has increased 
to 51, and the attendances at the day classes at Trowbridge have risen 
to 513. In addition, forty classes have been held by itinerant teachers. 
But, in spite of this work, the Committee ** deplore the apathy which 
still exists in the rural villages of the county as regards technical in- 
struction for women." The management from the point of view of 
ihe ratepayer gives opportunity for congratulation. The Committee has 
applied for a grant of £600 from the County Council: this is £100 
less than the last year’s grant, and £200 less than the grant of the 
preceding years, The work of the school includes the training of 
teachers in domestic economy, of adult pupils in domestic training, and 
of the training of young girls for domestic service. The report of the 
examiner recognized by the Board of Education states that, ** although 
it ranks only as one of the smaller training schools, the Wilts Tech- 
nical Training College for Women has an excellent reputation. The 
students who present themselves for examination are carefully and 
thoroughly taught. Both the practical and theoretical work are very 
good, and the examination results almost invariably satisfactory.” 


THE REGISTER ONCE MORE. 


Oe to the proposed abolition of the Teachers’ 
Register is increasing both in weight and volume. It 
began with the protest passed by the Committee of the Head 
Mistresses’ Association published in our last number. Since 
then the Incorporated Association of Head Masters, the As- 
sociation of Assistant Masters, the Teachers’ Guild, and the 
College of Preceptors have all passed resolutions against the 
discontinuance of the Register, or in other ways expressed their 
dissent. The Registration Council, on whose opinion contained 
in their last annual report the Board of Education in their 
justificatory Memorandum most relied, have repudiated the 
construction put on their Report. What they then urged, and 
urge again, was that a “comprehensive Register" should be 
framed in accordance with the Act of 1899—not that they should 
be bowed out with a polite expression of regret for consigning 
to the ragman their four years’ labour. 

Last, and most important, as it combines and concentrates 
these various protests, comes the resolution passed at a con- 
ference of representatives of Universities and educational 
associations convened by the University of Oxford on the 12th 
ult. Not only all the Associations named above, and others 
not named (e.g, the Head Masters’ Conference), but all the 
English Universities, sent delegates, and a resolution was passed, 
with only three dissentients, categorically demanding the with- 
drawal of Clause 36. | 

The unanimity of secondary teachers, generally so divided in 
opinion, must needs make Mr. Birrell hesitate in applying the 
guillotine. If it is permissible to interpret that obscure 
palimpsest, the mind of a Cabinet Minister, Mr. Birrell was 
influenced partly by the dissatisfaction that the existing Reg- 
ister had excited in the whole body of primary teachers, as 
shown at the Scarborough Conference, and partly by the views 
of his permanent officials, who did not hit it off with the 
Consultative Committee, and desired a free hand for the Board 
to deal with all teachers and their training as it now deals with 
elementary teachers. He omitted to consult the views of 
secondary teachers, and we allow that in the absence of a 
Federated Council it is not easy to consult them. What is 
less excusable, he omitted to consult the Registration Council, 
Which represents teachers far more than does the Consultative 


Committee, and deserved at least a hearing before its death 
sentence was pronounced. | 

There is little new to be said on such a thread-bare subject, 
and we will not inflict on our readers a restateinent of the 
position that we have maintained from the very beginning of the 
movement ; but we would call attention to some statistics given 
in the Oxford memorial which traverse one of the main con- 
tentions of the Whitehall Memorandum, viz., that, in promot- 
ing the training of teachers—at any rate, of men teachers— 
the Register has proved a complete failure. “In Oxford alone 
the number of men taking a course of professional instruction 
during the current academic year has increased to fifty. At 
Cambridge since 1902 the number of candidates examined in 
the Theory of Education has steadily risen year by year from 
145 to 262." The reasons are added why this increase in the 
number of trained teachers is not reflected in the Register. 
There has not been time since the Register came into operation 
for men who commenced residence at the University in that 
year to complete their course of training for a diploma, and 
Honours men cannot even have begun it. Further, it is only 
human nature to put off doing what may be done at any time ; 
and the Board have not stimulated registration by affixing any 
official sanction. 

We will quote the concluding words of the document :—“ It 
will be apparent that the representatives present were unanimous 
in desiring that steps should be taken at this juncture to preserve 
the training of secondary teachers from any set-back or dis- 
couragement.” 

Numerous minor difficulties are involved in the abolition of 
the Register which Mr. Birrell did not foresee, or, at any rate, 
failed to forestall, when he announced his coup d’éfat. Recent 
schemes for endowed schools will need redrafting, as we pointed 
out last month. The promise to return the registration fee 
when made by a public Department which rarely disburses 
moneys received has an air of generosity ; but suppose the 
proffered guineas are refused? Will not the registered in that 
case be legally entitled to style themselves registered teachers ? 
And what of the claims already advanced for expenses incurred 
in order to qualify for the Register, in accordance with the 
express recommendation of the Council? Surely in equity 
they are equally valid. What, again, is to become of the 
Council's staff who were engaged, * quoad se bene gesserint," on 
the implicit understanding that the posts were permanent? 
What will be done with the material Register, the folios and 
cards on which the names are inscribed? Will they be pre- 
served at Whitehall, or presented to the British Museum as a 
curiosity ? 

These may seem trifles hardly deserving the consideration 
of a Minister of State, but they all go to show that the decision 
was arrived at ina hurry. There is ample time before Clause 36 
of the Bill is reached for Mr. Birrell, who has already given 
proof of his fairness and broad-mindedness, to repent at leisure. 
The main issue that he has to decide is plain. Are English 
teachers to become a branch of the Civil Service or one of the 

earned professions? Policy, as we!l as justice, pleads for a 
year's delay before passing sentence. It is surely prudent to 
lighten an overloaded Bill and abandon a most contentious and 
impertinent clause, even if its author regards it merely as a tub 
to the whale. 


THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTRE. 


URING the last few weeks the tariff (or fiscal) reformer 
has been shelved and the social reformer has taken his 
place. We have rejected the prosperity of the hothouse and 
have preferred the improvement which can be effected by social 
legislation. The present agitation has made it clear that no 
traditional point of view, no hitherto accepted principle is too 
sacred to be criticized ; that no proposal is in danger of being 
refused a hearing on a priori grounds. When a Liberal 
Administration hints at a Load Line Bill for foreign ships, at 
pid age pensions and a “back to the land” policy, and when 
a Minister of Education advocates in public the feeding of 
school-children, we may safely conclude that the last vestiges of 
laissez faire have disappeared, and we may accordingly pluck 
up courage to put forth ideas in our own special sphere which 
might well be called revolutionary. 
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The electorate seems, indeed, to be swinging back to an 
earlier point of view—to be regaining that consciousness of a 
national existence and of national weaknesses which was the 
dominant note in our ante-free-trade period ; and, although 
we have accepted the contention of the individualists that full 
individual development is the goal we must reach, we are, 
nevertheless, prepared to interfere more than we should have 
done while our conception of liberty was poorer and more 
negative than it now is in the details of individual development. 

Another strand which has woven itself into our political 
thinking is the conception which has brought order into so 
many other fields of thought—the conception of evolution. 
Much time and attention must, of course, be given to the 
setting right of existing difficulties and grievances ; but this is 
after all hardly anything more than the mere patchwork of 
legislation. Real social progress is seen to be increasingly 
bound up with the welfare of the rising generation. Our 
schemes for advance become coherent and ordered when they 
are viewed from this standpoint, and by keeping in sight the 
good of the child we are likely to avoid mutually destructive 
conclusions and two-edged remedies. The social reformer has 
already realized that prevention is better than cure where the 
drink traffic is concerned, and there are signs that he is pre- 

ared to deal with other questions on the same lines. The 
interest in childhood is now greater than ever it was ; but much 
of this interest will either evaporate or else waste itself in mis- 
directed efforts unless it can be steadied and guided into useful 
channels. Inother words, if machinery existed, or if there were 
known to be even the beginnings of a machinery, for turning 
this energy into effective work, social advance would rapidly 
become organized. But, as it is, one guild, union, or society 
after another springs up to do something for the children, each 
blessed with much enthusiasm, some money, little experience, 
and less skill in handling boys and girls in masses. These in- 
stitutions flourish and wane and give place to others without 
their moving spirits ever realizing, apparently, that they are, to 
a great degree, wasting their energy and resources. Charity 
organization has made considerable strides of late; similar 
organization is much needed among those who wish to improve 
childhood. 

Now the nucleus of such organization already exists: there 
are institutions which leave no child in the land untouched, and 
which are managed by those who in the lifetime they have 
devoted—devoted ; for the payment they receive in no way 
represents the sacrifice and strain of the work—to the 
service of childhood have acquired an unrivalled knowledge, 
skill, and experience in dealing with the difficulties of the work. 
The schools are there ; but the societies are enthusiastic, and 
would apparently rather fail gloriously than submit themselves 
to the cold, experienced guidance of the professional man. 

But as time goes on enthusiasm begins to wane, and the 
earlier workers are prepared to leave their self-imposed tasks to 
the constituted authority, which has been awakened by their 
efforts to the necessities of the work they undertook. Soat 
last the matter ends where it might have begun—as part of the 
business of the school. School banks, cantines scolaires, are 
dases in point ; and soon the teaching of temperance will be a 
part of the schoolmaster’s duty. 

Public departments which find that their researches and 
operations are not complete without reference to children. have 
been far more ready to press the schools into their service. 
The Health Committee, the Poor Law Guardians, the Distress 
Committee make use of the school in different ways; and the 
Tra:nways Committee finds itself mysteriously (and often un- 
willingly) entangled in the education question by reason of the 
eternal shifting of population which it facilitates and the 
immobility of school buildings ; aiso because of the increasing 
demand for excursions to parks and places of public interest that 
is being constantly made by teachers. 

All this increased usefulness of the school is to the good, and 
there is no reason why a halt should be called at any given 
point. It 1s, however, necessary to remember that the schools 


were built and designed, and the courses and time-tabies | 


planned, from a very different point of view, and that grave 


difficulties arise if the newer conception of the functions of a’ | 


school are merely placed, like Pelion upon Ossa, upon the older 
conception. It is undoubtedly because a modification of 
existing school organization has not accompanied the growth of 
the newer activities of the schools that teachers now view almost 


] 
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with dismay the growth in the number of their cares and duties. 
They do not scorn these as mere fads or as beneath their 
dignity ; but they simply cannot work at the continually lengthen. 
ing list of subjects which utilitarians and faddists crowd into 
their time-tables, and at the same time serve dinners, examine 
eyes, measure chests, and do the hundred and one odd jobs, 
to say nothing of clerical returns, that have now become part of 
their daily duties. If the newer duties are so important—as 
they undoubtedly are—they should be allotted their due place 
in the school time-table, so that they may be done well, and 
without dislocating other work ; and superfluous subjects, of 
which there are many, should be cleared out to make room for 
them, unless, indeed, authorities are prepared to raise the school 
age again. It might also be noted, perhaps, in passing, that the 
simplification of the time-table would be an educational as well 
as a social gain to the schools, and would do much to bring that 
alacrity and intelligence which Mr. Graham Wallas found in 
Parisian schools within our school walls also ; while a brisker 
method of teaching and a rate of progress adapted to the needs 
of the head rather than to the needs of the tail of the class would 
do still more in the same direction. 

If the school becomes a social centre, the schoolmaster 
becomes a repository of social information and a director of 
social inquiries—an official whose usefulness, responsibility, 
and professional integrity would give his pronouncements as 
much weight as those of, let us say, the Medical Officer of 
Health. Unfortunately, the schoolmaster does not, as a rule, 
desire such prominence. The original schoolmasters were 
monks—retiring individuals who kept themselves unspotted 
from the world—and teaching always seems to have attracted 
the monastic unworldly type of man. 

This is a pity, not only because education in its fullest sense 
suffers loss thereby, but also because it has resulted in the 
public looking upon education as a thing apart—upon teachers 
as specialists who live in their own world and have little in 
common with their fellow-men, beings to be regarded with a 
mixture of awe and amusement, and who make ordinary men 
they meet uncomfortable because they themselves are ill at ease 
outside the schoolroom. Education has suffered much from 
the saint-like self-effacement of its professors : if, however, the 
schools become the recognized centres of the all-important 
juvenile movement, another type of man will be attracted to the 
work ; and not only will the social usefulness of the schools 
increase rapidly, but their educational effectiveness will also go 
up by leaps and bounds as the men who wished to direct 
the real stream of progress take up teaching and convince 
the public that they are fit to enjoy full liberty and liberal 
support in their daily work, and are too strong and vigorous to 
be crushed by it into the common mould of the wistful ped- 
agogue. At present, of course, the very reverse is the tendency; 
few men willingly become teachers, and many men of energy 
and enterprise drop continually out of the work of teaching to 
seek a wider range for their abilities. Thus, to keep good men 
where they are most needed—if for no other reason—the scope 
of the school should be enlarged, and the prospects, social and 
financial, of teaching brightened. The capital value of a great 
head master must be enormous. How often do the names of, 
say, Arnold and Temple occur in the biographies of their old 
boys! If men such as these were more common in our schools, 
the public would be in no danger of forgetting that education 
is but the early stage of the very complicated social question 
which it has to deal with, painfully and incompletely when tt 
is fully developed ; more easily, perhaps, in its earlier stages. 

Even as things stand at present the schoolmaster inevitably 
comes into possession of a mass of facts which should prove of 
great value to social reformers ; and, although these facts can 
be obtained also from other sources—although the relieving 
officer, the police court magistrate, the medical officer of health, 
the rate collector, the sanitary inspector, and many another 
has each his accumulation of experience, yet the schoolmasters 
view is as a rule less one-sided, less prejudiced, and more 
humane than that of any other official. lf he is a sympathetic, 
approachable man, he becomes the recipient of innumerable 
confidences, and is often asked for advice upon most un- 
expected subjects—the position attained by a village school- 
master who has had two generations of children through his 
hands is as good an illustration of the value and significance 
of the teacher as any. In towns he is easily lost sight of ; but 
the knowledge he acquires may well be of even greater value 
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to the authorities, especially as he reaches those who are not 
touched by other agencies—the quiet, shy, self-contained people 
who are painfully afraid of “ officiousness” or “ patronage" or 
“charity,” but who are nevertheless keenly interested in the 
welfare of their-children, and who feel that they are “within 
their rights" in calling upon their children’s teacher—to whom 
they can consequently talk at their ease. In getting to know 
tbe thoughts and difficulties of these parents, the schoolmaster 
has an advantage even over the visiting curate. 

Now all this knowledge ought not to remain locked up within 
his bosom : he has gained it in the public service, and in a very 
real sense it belongs to the public. He ought therefore to 
welcome any public use that can be made of it ; and there is no 
harm in his calling public attention to its existence. 

The teacher in an urban school realizes, more keenly perhaps 
than anybody else, the effect of city life upon a population. He 
is confronted by the fact that children ought not to be allowed 
to live within great cities ; that a town-bred child is at a dis- 
advantage comparable only with the inferiority of the cage-bred 
lion to his forest-bred relative. He knows very well that, even 
if the purely physical deficiencies of town-reared children can be 
made good by improved feeding, housing, clothing, and medical 
inspection, yet the vitality of his pupils must suffer as long as 
towns are what they must necessarily be under our modern 
industrial system. Overcrowding is not merely a matter of 
floor space and air volume per unit of population : the “towni- 
ness " of towns increases directly as, let us say, the square of 
their populations ; and directly this “ towniness ” has reached a 
point at which town life is divorced from Nature—that is, 
directly a town becomes so large that a child of ten cannot 
reach fields and lanes in about a twenty minutes’ walk—the town 
begins to cripple and stunt its children, to dull them with its 
roar and blacken their lungs with its smoke, to suck in from 
the country side more vitality than it produces, and tends thus 
to lower the vital force of the race as a whole. 

We know very well that our race cannot afford, in its com- 
petition with other races, so to handicap itself; and we need to 
be made to consider, as a people, whether we may not be buy- 
Ing our industrial prosperity at too high a rate—whether we are 
not paying our dividends out of our national capital, the vitality 
of our people. 


I often wonder what the vintners buy 
One half so precious as the goods they sell. 


This wastage of the wine of life must be pointed out ; and the 
schoolmaster has unique opportunities of proving his case. 

The thoughtful teacher is not deceived by the apparent 
brightness of the urban child : he knows the percentage of dull- 
eyed, vacant-minded, listless, and exhausted children in his 
school ; he knows aiso that the superficial smartness of the 
Minority is, or may readily become, mere diffusiveness, incon- 
Sequence—the first stage, indeed, of mental degeneracy. The 
precocity of the street urchin is not a thing to give him 
pleasure. 

In the matter of nervous stamina, of games, of interests 
natural to childhood, in the absence of all that slow growth of 
wonder and quiet pleasure which are of the essence of real, 
prolonged upbuilding childhood the teacher sees with more 
Seeing eyes than the majority of his fellow-citizens ; and he 
often marvels at the wonderful way in which natural instinct 
prevails over adverse circumstances. To him a skipping-rope 
across the pathway or a hoop entangling his feet are more than 
things to be cursed so//o voce. They are portents—and not 
comforting ones. Who, if not the teacher, shall speak up for 
Children's rights; shall call the attention of those who are 
neither hard of heart nor wanting in thought, but simply blind 
through use and wont, to the sinister significance of it all—to 
the vital importance of healthy childhood ? 

And may not the teacher venture further? May he not 
point out that any change in our fiscal system which stimulates 
manufactures will increase the size, and therefore the “towni- 
ness,” of towns ; that wealth is more desirable in the form of 
a healthy population than in the form of increased industrial 
dividends ? | 

If he were very bold, he might take even a step further and 
Suggest that the protection of agriculture might, if accompanied 

y certain changes in our system of land tenure, tend towards 
the re-establishment of national physique ; and he might even 
use his knowledge of the domestic economy of the poor to 
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explode certain. popular misconceptions on. the subject’ of 
“cheapness” and the “pleasures” of suburban and slum life 
as compared with the “dullness” of life on a large farm within 
reach of a great city. But such questions, together with the 
readjustments that would follow any modification of our present 
fiscal system, cannot yet, I suppose, form part of a paper im an 
educational journal ; although they seem to me to be so clesely 
interwoven with purely educational questions that I find it 
difficult to draw the line and say: “ Thus far and no farther." 

Finally, if the English are the practical people they claim.to 
be, they must consult the teachers on the religious question. 
It is, of course, quite natural that the leaders of the various 
sects should wish to capture the schools for their own purposes 
and should resent the intrusion of the State into a region which 
was designedly a forcing ground for their peculiar views. But 
now that the reawakening of a national consciousness (with its 
accompanying realization of national weaknesses) has made 
education a public matter, and since the State cannot pre- 
judice the minds of its children in favour of any particular 
dogma— which, by the way, the children would neither under- 
stand nor feel any interest in—it behoves the practical man to 
ask the teacher what Ae thinks upon the subject. What would 
be the effect, one wonders, if the teachers answer were to 
take a form similar to that of the manifesto which several 
thousand doctors signed recently on the teaching of temper- 
ance? 

Whatever a teacher's own religious views may happen to be, 
he has, I think, a perfect right to challenge the assumption that 
religion can be boxed up into a lesson apart from the rest of the 
work of the school; and to protest against the use of the terms 
“religious” and “secular.” There is no such thing as secular 
education. If the clergy of all denominations are always 
urging us to bring our religion into our daily lives, they ought 
not to separate it from school work ; to make it into a drug 
administered for the cure of some specific complaint—presum- 
ably original sin. We need, on the contrary, a religious atmo- 
sphere—not a sacerdotal atmosphere—the tone which pervades 
a school in which honest, hard, happy work is going un- 
hurriedly forward. If the teachers are a monastic race, and 
consequently too retiring for the noise and strife of “ religious ” 
controversy, they can at least quote the old monastic motto : 
* To labour is to pray." And in so doing they will arouse many 
sympathies, It is almost comic to let a man say what he will 
for four and a half hours a day, and then to watch and check 
every word he utters in the other half-hour. The definiteness 
of the “definite religious instruction? can be estimated by 
anybody who takes the trouble to look over Scripture papers 
written by school-children. And who can wonder at their 
lapses when one remembers that the whole subject is an ab- 
straction to them, uneducationally taught of necessity? Has 
not a well known cleric recently confessed that as a boy he used 
to pray thus into his hat on Sunday mornings: * Lincoln, 
Bennett, & Co., Hat makers to Her Majesty the Queen. Extra 
quality. Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London.  Honi soit qui 
mal y pense. Dieu et mon droit.—Amen.” And what would 
Prof. Armstrong say to the bishop who recently maintained, 
when speaking on religious instruction, that all teaching rested 
simply on the authority of the teacher? 

If some of the attention which is now given to so-called 
religious instruction were given to the actual conditions of 
school work, a more religious tone would prevail in many a 
school. The most orthodox theolozv is as a mere feather- 
weight in the scale in comparison with the demoralizing effect 
of some practices—the mark system, for instance—that an 
ignorant or misguidedly sentimental public opinion forces upon 
schools of all grades. 

FRANK J. ADKINS. 


THE Princess Royal has consented to become patroness of a per- 
formance of Mr. Swinburne’s € Atalanta in Calydon ? which is being 
organized, with the author's permission, by Miss Elsie Fogerty for the 
bencfit of the fund being raised to procure a new site and building for 
Bedford College for Women, University of London, York Place, 
London, W. The performance will take place on Monday, June 11. 
at 5 p.m., at the Scala Theatre, Charlotte Street, Tottenham Coart 
Road. This will be the first time that Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy hac 
been publicly performed in England. 
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A:DAY'S CORRESPONDENCE ON THE BILL. 


WE took last month a single issue of the Z7»:es as a sample 

of the education controversy, and that of April 30 
tempts us to repeat our analysis. The Bishop of Southwark 
leads off by a declaration that *the Education Bill has sent a 
thrill of indignation through the whole Church of England, and 
is calling out a determined and united opposition from Church- 
men." That will suffice. The Bishop of Hereford, who follows, 
shows that even the Bench is not united. He appeals to 
thoughtful Church people, both lay and clerical, to take no 
part in “the sweeping, uncompromising, and reckless opposi- 
tion to the whole Bill, stimulated and embittered by the fiery 
declamation of some earnest, but short-sighted, zealots.” Public 
control and the abolition of tests followed inevitably on the 
acceptance of rate aid, and the outcry against the supersession 
of trusts should have been directed against the Government of 
1902. “The wild ecclesiastical outcry against Bible teaching 
to be given by the regular school teachers casts an undeserved 
reflection on the profession of teachers and an equally un- 
deserved suspicion upon the members of our Local Education 
Authorities.” The wise policy of Churchmen is to accept the 
second reading of the Bill and seek to secure amendments in 
the Committee stage—e.z., (1) liberty for the staff to give de- 
nominational teaching voluntarily and not as a part of their 
duties, (2) facilities for such teaching to be extended to all 
schools, (3) in schools with extra facilities a provision to secure 
that teachers shall belong to the same denomination as the 
majority. 

The Bishop of Chichester states that in 1902 the Church of 
England raised for its schools six times as much as all the 
dissenting bodies put together, and yet the Bill *sweeps away 
‘practically all these schools.” 

Mr. Chamberlain would personally prefer secularism, but he 
will oppose a Dill which “transfers the grievance in an ex- 
aggerated form from the shoulders of Dissenters to those of 
every other sect in the country, and provides a million a year in 
the endowment of a new religion." Will Churchmen welcome 
as an ally a Secularist who looks on the Church of England as 
one of the sects ? 

The Bishop of Ripon proposes a concordat. He advises 
acceptance of the Dill with a slight amendment : “ Facilities for 
denominational teaching to be given in all schools once or twice 
in the week—such teaching to be given (a) at the cost of the 
denomination, (4) at the usual hour for religious instruction, 
(c) by an authorized representative of the denomination, or by 
any member of the school staff who may be willing to undertake 
it under agreement with the denomination.” We welcome the 
letter as a sors Vergzliana— 

via prima salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe. 

Lastly, the Dean of Norwich writes to point out that there is 
no connexion between the religious test that he would retain 
and the Test Act repealed in 1828. All he demands is a 
guarantee that the teacher of religion is competent to give 
religious instruction, just as the French teacher is required to 
give proof of his knowledge of French. But is not the Dean 
himself playing with words? No one would object to a test in 
Biblical knowledge ; but, if every French teacher were compelled 
to declare himself a follower of Gouin or Alge or Berlitz, the 
Modern Language Association would protest no less strongly 
than the N.U.T. has protested. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS ON THE REGISTER.—The Central Education 
Committee of the Society of Friends has heard with regret of the 
intention of the Government to abolish the present Register of Teachers 
without proposing any adequate substitute. For more than fifty years 
the Society of Friends has laid stress on the importance of training 
for the teaching profession, and, in the experience of the schools under 
its care, the present Register has not only proved a strong incentive 
to teachers to obtain full qualifications, but has also impressed them 
with the essential value of professional training. Three of these schools 
have been recognized for the training of teachers, two of them for men. 
The Committee therefore earnestly urge on the Government the need of 
maintaining some form of Register which will do justice to those who 
have made efforts and sacrifices in order to obtain a position on the 
present Register, will continue to emphasize the importance of training 
for teachers, and will help to raise the status of the profession. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES, 


FRANCE. s 


Of ‘‘ methods” for teaching modern languages there is no end; and 
in the rapturous welcome of each new-comer weare 


Ppa liable to forget the real serviceability of many old- 
Instruction. fashioned processes. But over this general truth we 


must not here linger. We will but call attention to 
one particular method, or auxiliary of a method, which seems to be 
gaining ground in France: boys are encouraged to conduct debates in 
the modern language that they are studying. Thus at the /ycée of Le 
Havre, a debating society, over which one of the teachers of English 
presides, holds weekly meetings for the discussion of such questions as 
vegetarianism, the relative merits of country and town, a comparison 
between tennis and football, or the duration of the holidays. The 
subjects are announced a fortnight in advance, and the speakers are 
likewise chosen beforehand. Members of the society take turns in 
drawing up minutes of the proceedings. Such exercises seem to us 
likely to be productive of good for pupils who have gone far with their 
studies in the language. As to another form of debating, we have the 
most honest doubts. At the Lycée Michelet, of Paris, the ‘‘Académie” 
—a society of the pupils that has been formed to organize literary and 
musical matinées—lately arranged a polyglot discussion : a French boy, 
an English, a German, and a Spanish boy holding forth, each in his own 
tongue, on the unforeseen subject ‘‘ Le bouton à quatre trous: son 
origine, son utilité." There are English public schools at which the 
performance would hardly have made for true education. 


Foreigners who have taken the doctor's degree at Paris have appealed 
to the University for authority to assume in their 
native land some emblem that may show their 
rank. The Council of the University has granted 
them permission to wear over the gown of any foreign University 
l'épitoge à trois rangs d'hermine in the colours of the town of Paris. 1f 
the doctor be not entitled to the gown of any University, he may adopt 
the ordinary black gown of French public instruction. 


An 
Emblem of Rank. 


But we pass to a more important topic. It looks as if dina jas 
really about to introduce some scheme of free 
i-e ree secondary education. M. Massé had prepared a 
bill, which was referred to the Education Com- 
mittee, for giving effect to the aspirations for this vital change. His 
project falls to the ground for the present, owing to the dissolution of 
the Chamber. But we shall hear of it again ; so that the details are 
interesting. The preamble sets forth that at present the system of 
secondary education in France is not in harmony with the political 
régime, which is at once democratic and republican. The /yces and 
colléges are practically reserved for paying customers. If there are 
scholarships and remissions of fees, they are but the concessions of 
wealth to poverty. It is only incidentally, and in isolated cases, that 
the people profit by an institution that imposes a burden on the national 
exchequer. Yet the Republic should choose indiscriminately from all 
classes of society those choice minds that are fittest for its highest work. 
What it does in fact is to sell secondary education dike an article of 
luxury. The paying c/ientèle has its place in the /ycées, but only the 
second place ; the first belongs to those who are capable of transmitting to 
the people down to its lowest stratum the lessons of science and modern 
thought. As to its actual proposals, the bill is of a tentative character. 
It would organize two free sections in one or two /ycées of every 
académie, and only for the second cycle. Each section would comprise 
four classes: froistéme, seconde, premiere, and Philosophie or Mathé- 
matiques. The sections specified are A (which studies Greek and 
Latin) and D (science and modern languages), They would be formed 
of pupils selected by competition from the primary and secondary 
schools of the académie. 


M. C.-A. Laissant, Examiner at the Ecole polytechnique, dedicates 
to the friends of childhood a book that he calls 
*' Initiation mathématique," in which he employs 
amusing questions as a means of exciting the 
curiosity of children and so instilling into them first notions of mathe- 
matics. Thus geometrical progression is introduced through the story 
of a man who, having a house reached by 26 steps, required a purchaser 
to place one centime on the lowest step and to double the amount for 
each succeeding step. It is an example of progression that has 
appeared in many forms. New to us is the following problem. Ask 
pupils what is the largest number that can be formed with three g's. 
They will reply 999. No; the answer is 99? ; that is to say, 9 raised 
to the power 99, or, as M. Laisant calculates, 387,420,489. These 
things are puerilities, we shall be told. That is true; but it is just 
with puerilities that a child may often be most fitly approached. It 1s 
senilities (Greek ** trees," for example) that we would banish from our 
class-rooms, not puerilities, so long as they be aptly chosen and applied. 


Attractions 
to Mathematics. 
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GERMANY. 


Those who are weary of the *' religious difficulty " may perhaps be 
-— willing to turn their minds for a few moments to 
New Pedagogy. Pedagogy, a science about which the manipulators 
of the aforesaid difficulty care little and know less. 
The watchword of the New Pedagogy in Germany is Persönlichkeit, 
personality, and its aim is die Pflege der Persönlichkeit, the cultivation 
ef the personality. What it would realize is determined not by religious 
apd moral considerations, not by political and social circumstances, but 
iy the child himself. The child 1s to be educated not for some external 
purpose or to fit him for use as the instrument of others, but for himself 
and his own perfecting. This perfecting is not directly with a view to 
his happiness—that was the scope of the old Eud:emonistic Pedagogy. 
Nor does the New Pedagogy seek to convert its objects into normal 
men, harmoniously developed, as Early Humanism sought. It begins 
with the assumption that every child has a distinct personality, to 
p and foster which must be the end that the educator pursues. 
ince Nature plainly requires variety of type, it is contrary to Nature to 
shape all children with the same mould, as if uniformity of mind and 
character were a legitimate goal. Diversity rather than uniformity is 
to be approved. And the individual personality must not be fashioned 
from without by such an artificial enlargement of the circle of thought 
as Herbart, for example, prescribes: it must only be stimulated by 
education and must, in the main, unfold itself, as a flower grows from 
its innate life. The method of instruction must be accommodated to 
the object proposed: it must not cram dead knowledge in, but incite 
to attainment. Neither catechesis, with artful arrangement of question 
and answer, nor presentative instruction (darstellender Unterricht) will 
serve the purpose. Instruction must, as far as possible, start with little 
problems that the child can solve for himself. His right to put questions 
to the teacher must be freely conceded ; and, once stirred to think, he 
must then be at liberty to follow untrammelled the direction of his 
thought and to draw his own conclusions. 

Our readers will see that the New Pedagogy is essentially a reaction 
Thoughts against that uniform training often alleged to be 
about it. one of the chief faults of our English public schools. 

Boys are educated in large groups from a quite 
prosaic regard for economy, and the system inevitably results in a 
certain sameness of type. But the stamp is frequently a good one. 
And education in a society to be a loyal member of it is a fit prepara- 
tion for the larger life of a community of citizens. Time is doubtless 
often wasted in a conflict with Nature. But we are liable to underrate 
her power to care for herself. William Morris could go through Marl- 
borough and Oxford and remain William Morris, with small distinctive 
impress of either institution. Even in the schools where boys are most 
fally occupied there are intervals when they may follow the bent of 
their own theughts and inclinations. Those who are keen in scenting 
out * religious difficulties " will observe, by the way, that the New 
Pedagogy overlooks or rejects the doctrine of original sin. 
Both in France and Germany there is much talk of the means to be 
employed for the training of primary teachers. In 
Training o France it is urged that the normal schools are use- 
Primary Teachers. less, since the /ycZes and the Universities combined 
could do their work. Multiplying Universities, as 
we are multiplying them in England, we may perhaps be rendering 
some other parts of our educational machinery superfluous. In Germany, 
Dr. Richard Seyfert’s proposals are attracting no little attention. He 
does not suggest the abolition of the Sewinare (training colleges), but 
he would transform them. After the Volksschule, raised and improved, 
he would put a Seminar of five classes, having for its aim not special, 
but general, education, and seeking above all—this is the New 
Pedagogy—to develop the personality of its pupils. They would 
proceed from this institution to a pedagogic academy (to be newly 
created), having a two years’ course, in which the future teachers would 
receive their professional training. The obligatory subjects in such an 
academy would be philosophy, German, and pedagogy ; whilst there 
would also be instruction in Aea/ien, languages, and music. Secondary 
teachers would likewise be trained in the pedagogic academy. The 
matter interests us as a sign of the growing tendency to demand for 
primary teachers a wider and more liberal education. If we are indeed 
to have a national education, no educational advantages should be 
grudged to those who will have to educate the great majority of the 
nation, 


From the making of teachers we pass to the making of officers. The 


The Examin regulations for the Fahurichprifung (examination 
f Hon (or the rank of ensign), to which we are about to 


or Ensigns 
: ` refer, are, if not exactly new, none the less instruct- 
ive. First of all, they show that the German military authorities have 
small love for army crammers. ‘‘ The requirements,” it is stated, are 
so measured that a young man who has undergone regular school 
Instruction and is qualified for admission to Prima (say sixth form) 
does not need to attend any special place of preparation before present- 
ing himself for the examination. If he finds it necessary to revise or 
supplement what he has learned, he can easily do so by himself." Seven 
subjects are set for those coming from each of the three higher schools. 


Those from the Gymnasium must offer German, Latin, Greek, French 
or English, history, geography, and mathematics ; those from the Real- 
gymnasium, German, Latin, French, English or Russian, history, 
geography, and mathematics ; and the Oberrealschiiler, German, French, 

‘nglish or Russian, history, geography, mathematics, and natural 
science. This last-mentioned subject is accepted now for the first time 
as a full equivalent for Latin: the examination in it is oral, and 
embraces chemistry and physics. But what heavy doses of languages ! 
Those who contend that verbal subjects have received an undue share 
of attention in schools may draw justifying examples in abundance from 
Germany. It will be seen that for the AüAnzicAprüfung, in the case 
both of the Gymnasium and the Realgymnasium, five subjects belong to 
the category of verbal studies and only two to the department ot 
mathematics and science ; and this for future officers ! 

Bat now enough. Germany, as the newspapers will make clear, has 
also her own ‘‘religious difficulty” just at present. We will not 
expatiate thereon, deeming one *' religious difhculty " at a time to be 
enough for any man or any nation. 


UNITED STATES. 

So far as educational institutions are concerned, the partial destruc- 
tion of the Stanford University has been perhaps 
Weed the most striking effect of the earthquake at San 
Francisco. Founded by Senator Leland in memory 
of a child, who died at the age of sixteen, it was laid out on the 
plan of the old California missions. An inner quadrangle surrounded 
a court, whilst a series of outer quadrangles, consisting of two or three 
storied buildings, were connected with the main quadrangle by means 
of arcades. Opened to students in 1891, the infant University, owing to 
legal and other difficulties, had at first to fight hard for life. It had 
grown to strength before this latest blow fell, and possessed an endow- 
ment estimated at thirty-three million dollars. The trustees will thus 
be able to proceed at once with the work of restoration ; and the earth- 
quake will doubtless be remembered only as an episode in the history 

of a hardy and adventurous youth, 
The National Educational Association had arranged to meet at San 
Francisco this summer. It seems that the design 
i al creer of assembling there will be carried out unless the 
` citizens declare themselves unable to entertain 
visitors. As to the teachers of the cruelly ravaged city, it is satisfactory 
to learn that they enjoy an unusually favourable position. Supervisors 
of music and drawing receive 135 dollars a month, of manual training 
and physical culture 150 dollars. The principals of high schools are 
paid 250 dollars a month, heads of departments 150 dollars, whilst 
assistants begin at 100 dollars, this salary rising by annual increments 
for four years to 140 dollars. The School Journal, to which we owe 
these details, gives the following account of the educational system :— 


* In San Francisco, in addition to the scholarship test, before it is- 


possible to obtain an appointment each candidate must pass a com- 
petitive written besides an oral examination on the theory and practice 
of education. All obtaining a passing mark are listed and ranked 
according to their marks, and substitutes are taken from this list in 
strict order. Only the grammar and primary schools are under the civil 
service régime. After appointment, all teachers are on probation for 
two years; then, if their work is satisfactory, they have a life position, 
unless found guilty of immoral conduct, insubordination, &c. Certi- 
ficates are valid for six years, and after five years in the city of San 
Francisco and throughout the State certificates can be made per- 
manent. While the examinations are not very difficult, especially for 
those who have had some experience in teaching, they are suthciently 
so to keep the teaching force up to a high mark of efficiency." 
Bishop Woodcock told at Louisville the story of an Australian ranch 
“run” by four men, one a graduate of Oxford, one 
Pare of Heidelberg, and one of Leipzig, the fourth being a 
man who could neither read nor write, but who 
owned the ranch and employed the other three. We feel bound to 
believe the story, since it was sponsored by a bishop, although it looks 
like an old acquaintance in a new dress. We venture to hope that 
Bishop Woodcock added a few words of pity for the ranch owner, 
whose sorry figure in the presence of his subordinates must serve 
as a continual advertisement for schools and colleges. That, we take 
it, is the true point of the story. 


CANADA. 
The Minister of Education for the province of Ontario, in concluding 
his annual report for the year 1905, regrets that the 
general tone of it is not more optimistic. An 
educational system depends for its efficiency on 
nothing so much as on the teacher, In this respect the present situation 
of the Province is not reassuring. "The proportion of men teachers is 
rapidly decreasing, while the new male recruits for the educational service 
are so few that they may almost be disregarded. Often it is hard to 
get even women teachers for rural schools, because of the isolation and 
other unfavourable conditions. They will accept less remuneration in 
a town school. In this lack of qualified persons the pernicious system 
of granting temporary certificates or ** permits " to unqualified applicants 
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is still in vogue. The Minister appeals for united action on the part of 
parents, school officials, and all concerned in school adiministration to 
aid him in overcoming an evil of the magnitude of which he seems 
quite conscious. The average salary of a man teacher is 485 dollars ; 
of a woman teacher, 335 dollars.’ The best remedy for the evil would 
be to double the figures. 


If the number of public schools shows a slight increase, there is a 
falling otf both in the number of enrolled pupils 
and in the average daily attendance. It is satistac- 
tory to observe that the number of kindergartens 
has risen from 123 to 129. The secondary schools (high schools and 
continuation classes) have added a small percentage to their pupils. 
Of the schools in general, the rural schools show the greatest decline, 
principally owing to the movement, now for many years in progress, of 
the farming population to North-Western Canada and to the cities and 
towns of Ontario itself. 


Of Pupils. 


INDIA. 
The Madras Educational Department has decided to award a 
hundred and eighty scholarships annually in 


Enron pene recognized technical, industrial, or art schools or 
Education. classes in the Presidency. The scholarships range 


in value from one rupee to ten rupees a month, and 
will be tenable in some cases for one year and in others for two years. 
and, as to India generally, a movement is on foot to induce the Govern- 
ment to make substantial grants for the establishment of technical 
colleges and schools throughout the peninsula, and for the foundation 
of at least one great central polytechnic institute. 


The Report of Public Instruction in Jaipur State (1903-4) shows 
— that of the boys of school-going age 9°6 per cent. 
Figures. were enrolled as scholars; of girls *37 per cent. 

Those who seek to discredit the use of books in 
schools will regard the Director of Public Instruction as being of re- 
actionary tendencies. lle writes: * The largest numbers of the 
indigenous schools were the Ilindi Chatsalas. Their one common 
defect is that they use no printed books. The Joshis begin with 
multiplication table and arithmetic, and their only aim is to make their 
students good calculators and adepts in bazaar accounts. It has been 
my endeavour to gradually introduce the use of printed books into these 
schools, and to do this Hindi readers are distributed grafis as prizes to 
the students of such schools at the time of inspection." Turning to the 
Report for Gwalior in tbe same year, we observe that girls there are 
better off. Of boys of school-going age 8°53 per cent. are under 
instruction ; of girls 5°34 per cent. The Report explains why the 
relative proportion of girls at school is larger. ‘* Under the fostering 
care of his Highness, female education is growing more and more 
popular in this State. Popular reluctance is being overcome by explain- 
ing the advantages of female education in public meetings, and'by 
showing to village people the work in sewing and knitting done by the 
girls of the Maharani's Girls? School." 


AUSTRALIA. 

There is likely to be a lull in educational legislation in the bigger 
States of the Australian Commonwealth for a year or so, though 
sectional agitation for further instalments of reform and expansions of 
University activity will go on without remission of energy. The 
Queensland Government, now headed by a Labour Premier, Mr. 
Kidston, has shelved the responsibility of grappling with the proposal 
to reintroduce official Bible teaching in State schools by announcing 
that, with the co-operation of the Federal Authorities, a referendum 
will be taken at the Commonwealth elections at the end of this year. 
The South Australian Government, which recently parted with one of 
its smartest educational servants, Mr. Neale, who became Director of 
Education to the island State of Tasmania, is now complaining that 
Mr. Neale is tempting away to ‘‘the garden State” others of its clever 
and ambitious teachers. The South Australian Government has a 
Labour Premier, Mr. Price, but that fact does not prevent the liveliest 
of objections being entertained by the Local Ministry toa fluid State 
educational service. 

Most of the Australian Rhodes Scholars for 1906 have now been 
selected. As usual the majority of them graduated from State element- 
ary schools. Mr. J. A. Seitz, the Victorian scholar, a lad of twenty- 
two, now one of the assistant masters in a Melbourne suburban grammar 
school, began in a State school and rose by means of scholarships. 
Australian democracy is proud to know that Oxford is to be leavened 
with ex-State-school boys. Mr. Seitz is a ** sport," and in 1904 made 
I95 runs in a match between Trinity and Ormond Colleges here 
(Melbourne). 

Military and naval training is greatly interesting the Australian 
Universities just now. Sydney has decided on a Chair of Military 
Studies. Melbourne is to go one better with a Chair of Naval Science. 
At a meeting of the University Council held on March 5, Dr. Barrett 
moved, Mr. H. B. Higgins, M.P., seconded, and it was unanimously 
resolved : ** That the Minister of Defence be respectfully requested to 
afford him facilities for obtaining the necessary information and for 
reporting to the Government and to the University respecting the best 
method of establishing a School of Naval Science in the University of 


Melbourne." Captain Cresswell, the Australian Naval Director, now 
on a visit to England, was, Dr. Barrett said, willing to carry this out. 
If the Minister acquiesced, it could be put in form, and Captain 
Cresswell could be advised at once. It secmed that Australia was 
going to be a maritime nation, and that therefore naval architects would 
be wanted. 

At the same meeting at which the naval resolution was passed 
another most interesting motion was carried. It called on the Pro. 
fessorial Board to ** advise the Council respecting the desirability of 
organizing a method of physical training and of military instruction for 
all undergraduates at the University." This is eloquent testimony to 
the growth of the movement in Australia for the compulsory training. 
of the young in the use of arms and simple drill. By means of this 
movement, the widespread rifle clubs, and the numerous cadet corps the 
bogey of conscription is being fended off. 

The new State Boards in Victoria set up for the registration of ali 
secondary teachers and for the classification of State teachers have 
begun their existence under ‘favourable auspices. It will be a few 
years before their work eflects a complete weeding out of incompetent 
pedagogues, but their mere initiation has already had a good influence in 
* tuning up” the existing small secondary schools and preventing the 
spread of sweated suburban dames’ schools. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[Bv a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884,. “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the '* Journal” zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein.| 


THE Committee met on April 7. Present: The Rev. H. Wesley 
Dennis (Chairman), Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, Mr. H. V. 
Dawes, Mr. C. Granville, Mr. J. N. Hetherington, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, 
Miss E. Newton, Miss E. J. Notcutt. Miss M. Penstone, Mr. F. Storr, 
Mrs. J. S. Turner, and Mr. Trevor Walsh. 

Tue heads of the twenty-second Annual Report of the Cougcil were 
settled. 

On the subject of the proposed abandonment of the Teachers 
Register the following resolution was carried and sent to the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Education :—** The Council of the Teachers’ 
Guild, while agreeing with the President of the Board of Education 
that the present scheme of registration has not been found workable 
and had better be terminated, hope that the Education Bill will confer 
powers on the Board to prepare and put in force a revised scheme for 
the registration of teachers." 

Forty applicants were elected to membership of the Guild: viz., 
Central Guild, 16. Branches: Bath, 7; Bournemouth, 13; Chelten- 
ham, 2; Dublin and Central Irish, 1; Guernsey, 11 ; Oxford, 2. 

The arrangements for the Annual General Meeting and the Pre- 
sidential Address were settled. 

Reports from the Finance and Organizing Committees, and a Report 


from a joint sitting of the latter with the Political Committee, were ` 


received and adopted. 


The Council met again on May 10. Present: The Chairman, the 
Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. H. C. Bowen, Miss Busk, Miss F. Edwards, 
Mr. Granville, Mr. Hetherington, Prof. W. H. H. Hudson, Mr. A- 
Kahn, Prof. Lyde, Miss Penstone, Mr. Storr, and Mr. J .S. Wise. 

The draft Annual Report of the Council, to be presented to members, 
with the accounts. at the General Meeting on May 22, was read out 
and discussed, clause by clause, and settled. 

The hearty thanks of the Council were voted to the Sheffield Branch 
for their reception and entertainment of the Guild at the General Con- 
ference in April. 

Reports from the Finance and Holiday Resorts Committees were 
received and adopted. 

The proceedings of the Officers’ Meeting at the Shefheld Conference 
were also reported. 

Ten applicants for membership of the Central Guild were elected. 


The Preliminary Committee to consider the desirability of organizing 
a General Education Congress to meet annually in London in the 
Christmas holidays met in the National Society's offices, Westminster, 
on May 17. The Guild had selected twenty educational associations, 
including itself, to be asked to take part in this meeting. Of these 
fifteen appointed representatives. There was an attendance of thirty 
persons, representing fourteen out of the fifteen. The Chairman of 
the Guild Council was voted to the chair, and on his leaving, near the 
end of the sitting, the President of the National Union of Teachers 
succeeded him, on his invitation. The meeting agreed, sem. con., that 
the establishment of such a Congress to deal with purely educational 
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questions was desirable, and the representatives present undertook to 
report this decision to their respective associations, with a view to the 
appointment of a Provisional Committee to make detailed suggestions. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Teachers’ Guild for the year 
1906 was held in University College, Gower Street, W.C., on May 22, 
at 7.30 p.m., the Chairman of Council (the Rev. H. Wesley Dennis) 
presiding. There were about eighty members present. The Annual 
Report of the Council and Statement of Accounts were presented. It 
was agreed to take them as read. 

Attention was called to the attitude of the Council, as explained in 
the introductory paragraph of the Report, towards the proposal to 
abandon the Teachers’ Register and especially to the opinion expressed 
that “The Guild and all associations of teachers that are like-minded 
on this subject should press strenuously for the establishment of a 
Statutory Educational Council," as suggested by the Bryce Commission 
in its Report (1896), **to which the formation of a comprehensive 
Register shall be entrusted, and for the drafting, in the first. instance, 
into that Register of all who are already on Column B of the Register 
of 1902, and of such members of Column A as possess the credentials 
to be required by such a Council, on payment of the same fee as has 
been paid by Column B members." 

On the subject of schemes for secondary endowed schools, dealt 
with on pages 3 and 9 of the Report as circulated at the meeting, Mr. 
Thomas Allen (Worcester) proposed that the schemes to be collected 
by Council, as announced, should be sent down to the Central Guild 
and to all Branches. 

The Report, as printed, with the statement of accounts, was approved 
for circulation, nem. con, 

An explanation of the loss on the subscriptions for Zhe Journal of 
Education supplied to members was given in response to an inquiry 
from Mr. Allen. The explanation showed that on a proper adjustment 
of the statement of accounts current and the balance-sheet the loss 
under this head in the year 1905 was £11. 19s. 11d., of which Z7. 10s. 
represented the cost of supplying 7%e Journal to twenty-five life 
members, whose subscriptions had been paid in past years, and were in 
part capitalized in the Endowment Fund, leaving Z4. 9s. 11d. not 
fully accounted for, but mainly the result of unavoidable wastage, owing 
to the subscriptions for The Journal allowing no margin over the cost of 
supplying copies to those who paid for it. 

The second resolution on the agenda, dealing with the election of 
new general members of Council, and of an auditor of the accounts of 
1906, was carried nem. con. Under this resolution the following were 
elected to the Council :—Augustus Kahn, Esq., M.A., Lecturer at 
University College, and Head of Commercial Department, University 
College School, W.C. (a member of Council co-opted since last Annual 
General Meeting) ; Miss Mary Cocking, L.L.A., Head Mistress of the 
Holborn Estate Girls’ School, W.C. ; the Rev. R. Hudson, M.A., 
Principal of St. Mark’s Training College, Chelsea, S.W. ; Miss Emily 
E. Kyle, B.A., Vice-Principal of the Home and Colonial Training 
College, Highbury Hill, N. ; Miss M. W. Tullis, Principal of Leather- 
head Court, Leatherhead, Surrey ; and Mrs. Harold Cox, accountant 
and auditor, 6 Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C., was appointed 
Auditor of the accounts of 1906. 

On the motion of Mr. 'Allen the meeting expressed the following 
Opinions as to amendments that should be incorporated in all schemes 
of the Charity Commissioners and Board of Education :—(1) That the 
Clause entitled ‘‘ Dismissal without cause assigned" should be ex- 
Punged. (2) That to the clause entitled ** Dismissal for cause 
assigned ” there should be added the words ‘‘ Before the first meeting 
(of Governors) there shall be sent to the Head Master a copy of the 
charge or charges he has to meet." (3) That the clause entitled 
‘Declaration of Head Master” should be expunged. (4) That the 
schemes should provide for both head and assistant masters a right of 
appeal, in case of dismissal, to the Board of Education. 

On the conclusion of the business of the mceting members went to 
the Botanical Theatre of the College, where other members were 
waiting, for the Address of the President of the Guild, Dr. Alex Hill, 
Master of Downing College, Cambridge, on '*The Acquisition of 

guage and its Relation to Thought.” The address, which occupied 
mere than an hour, was listened to with the closest interest throughout. 
A hearty vote of thanks to the President for his address was moved by 

r. H. C. Bowen, seconded by Mr. J. N. Hetherington, and carried 
by acclamation. Members of the Guild will have the advantage of 
reading it in full in the Zeachers’ Guild Quarterly, June number. 
(Price of the Quarterly to non-members, 6d.) 

We append a short summary of the Annual Report. The intro- 

üctory paragraph, from which an extract has already been taken, deals 
with the Teachers’ Register at some length, and examines some of the 
arguments set out in the unsigned memorandum of the Board of Edu- 
cation on the subject of the abandonment of the Register. It attempts 
to show that, even if from the point of view of the Board, in regard to 
Its own requirements, the Register may be of no service, it is essential 
for the purposes of a teaching profession, as such, and suggests a con- 


structive plan of action as already set out in the account of our Annual 


Genera] Meeting. 


Short reference is made to the Education Bill, apart from Clause 36 
(abandonment of Register). The Report points out that the Guild, 
being an undenominational body, is not likely to be able to come to 
any general agreement as to the merits of the Bill in so far as Part FE, 
which raises the religious difficulty, is concerned. ‘‘ The Chief Work 
of the Year ” is the title of a long paragraph, which contains the real 
kernel of the Report viewed as a clatm on the continued support of 
members. The paragraph sets out the memorandum of the Council — 
on ** The Remuneration and Tenure Conditions of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools "—in many ways, perhaps, the most important utterance of the 
Council, and one which has secured wide-spread attention. It passes 
on to mention the auspicious start made by the new Education Society - 
of the Teachers’ Guild in lectures by prominent authorities— Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan, Mr. Keatinge, and Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, and in dis- 
cussions and observations on ** The Teaching of English " and '* The 
Teaching of Mathematics." It then mentions the scheme for an 
Annual Congress of Educational Associations, and the proposal to ap- 
point a Scottish and an Irish Committee of Council, in order that the 
Council may be **kept in better touch with the educational needs of 
the sister kingdoms,” the Guild being '* The Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland." Reference is made to the action of the Council 
in connexion with the new schemes for Ipswich and for Tiverton. 
The Chairman's letter to the President of the Board of Education on 
the subject of ** The Teaching of Thrift in Schools” is set out in full, 
also the memorandum on the question of excluding from primary 
schools children under five years of age. 

An account of the General Conference at Sheffield in April, 1906, 
forms the next paragraph, which is followed by a statement on the 
subject of the Modern Languages Holiday Courses organized by the 
Guild, with an attendance of 130 students in four centres, French, 
German, and Spanish, in 1905. 

The next subject is the Special Deficit Reduction Fund, which stands 
at £40). 9s. 9d., and has proved sufficient to wipe out, very nearly, the 
adverse balance which seriously hampered the Council at the beginning 
of the year. The arrangements for further retrenchment to avoid the 
accumulation of a new deficit are explained. 

The resignation of the Chairmanship of Council by Mr. S. IH. 
Butcher, on his election to Parliament, is mentioned, with regret at 
losing his valuable help ; and the death of four prominent friends of the 
Guild who have held otticial positions in its organization is noted. 

The Benevolent Fund, Library and Bureau of Information. Legal 
Advice, and Investment and Assurance departments, and the Z7zachers’ 
Guild Quarterly, supply the next headings of the Report. and are 
followed by a short paragraph on ‘* The Central Guild and the 
Branches." 

The concluding paragraph expresses the feeling of the Council that 
** the two main immediate objects at which they and the whole Guild 
should aim are professional unity and the training of all teachers," and 
adds that **it was chiefly for the purpose of promoting professional 
unity and training, with their consequences, that the Guild came into 
existence." 


BRANCHES. 


Bath and Eas! Somerset. —À revival of interest in the work of the 
Guild has lately been shown by this Branch. The Annual General 
Meeting was held on Wednesday, February 7. There was a fair 
attendance of members, and the following were elected otticers for the 
current year : —President, Mr. A. Trice-Martin, M.A., F.S.A. ; Vice- 
President, Mr. W. P. Workman, M.A.; Hon. Librarian, Miss Hulland ; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. H. T. Barnard Hodges, B.A. 
General regret was expressed by the Committee and members at the 
resignation, owing to stress of other duties, of Mr. S. Edwards, who 
for many years past has done such good service to the Guild both as 
member of the Council and also as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of the 
local Branch. With regard to the communication from the Council 
respecting representation being made to the Local Authorities as to the 
proper remuneration of teachers and the system of tenure, it was 
unanimously resolved (upon the proposal of Miss Blake, Principal of 
the Royal School, Bath): ‘* That the Branch expresses its hearty support 
of, and sympathy with, the general purport of the suggestion of the 
Council; but regrets that the question of pensions was not included in 
the same.” Mr. E. W. Symons, M.A. (Head Master of King Ed- 
ward VI. School), was elected as correspanding member of the Education 
Society, and the names of seven new members were received. The 
second meeting of the Branch took place on March 28, when a con- 
siderable number of members attended. A visit was first made to the 
well known Roman Baths, permission to view them having been kindly 
accorded by the Mayor of Bath (Mr. C. Oliver). There the members 
had the pleasure of listening to a very interesting address by the 
President upon the historical side of the subject, which was followed by 
a lengthy inspection of the Baths themselves under the cuidance of 
Mr. A. F. Taylor, the City Architect, to whom the members are deeply 
indebted for the benefit of his practical knowledge and wide local 
research. An adjournment was made for tea, which was kindly pro- 
vided by the Hon. Secretary ; and afterwards a visit was paid to the 
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noble Abbey Church of Bath, over which the party were personally 
conducted by the Rector, the Rev. Prebendary Boyd, M.A., who gave 
bey from the earliest 


a most interesting and detailed account of the Ab 
times, and pointed out the remains of the original Norman church, 
which are now mostly underground. The third meeting was held on 


Wednesday, May 16, at the Literary Institution, when a large number 
of members attended to hear a most able and instructive address by 


Mr. R. H. Chope, B.A., upon the ** New Geometry." Mr. Chope 


pointed out many drawbacks and inconsistencies in the methods of 


Euclid, and maintained that when mathematicians could agree upon 
a uniform and suitable sequence of propositions the New Geometry 
would be recognized as a thoroughly efficient system, more practical— 


though, perhaps, somewhat less logical from a philosopher's point of 


view—than that of Euclid. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland.—The Branch held its Annual 
Meeting on May 15, in the Church of Scotland Training College, 
Glagow, Mr. Dan. G. Miller, M.A., the President, in the chair. 
There was a good attendance of members present when the Honorary 
Secretary rose to read the Committee’s report for the year. The report 
shows that the Branch is in a most prosperous condition. The session 
just closed has been marked not only by an excellent series of lectures 
and discussions, but also by a steady increase in the membership. The 
Treasurer’s accounts also show a handsome balance to the credit of the 
Branch. During the year the Committee have been able to co-operate 
with the committees of two other educational associations in Glasgow, 
so that joint meetings with these were arranged and carried through. 
The Branch continues to take an active interest in current educational 
problems. ** The Teaching of Geography and its importance in Com- 
merce "—a question which has been much before the public lately— 
was the subject of a special paper in November, and since then resolu- 
tions, embodying suggestions which the Branch believes would tend 
to make the teaching of gecgraphy more effective and place it on a 
basis more commensurate with its practical value and utility have been 
adopted by the Committee and submitted to the Scotch Education 
Department and other public bodies interested. 
public libraries and their accessibility to the teacher was also before 
the Branch, and overtures have been made to other educational insti- 
tutions and associations in Scotland to co-operate with the Branch in 
discovering how the wants of the profession in this direction may be 
best satished. The Branch is also in commuication with the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society, and it is hoped that before tHe 
beginning of next session members of the Branch will have the privilege 
of becoming members of the Society on special terms. The Branch 
welcomes the formation of an Education Society in connexion with the 
Guild in London, and looks forward with much interest to its work. 
On May 19 the Branch held its annual excursion to Millport Marine 
Biological Station, and through the courtesy of Dr. I. F. Gemmill 
and his assistant, Mr. J. G. Connell, the members bad an opportunity 
of seeing the various tank rooms and living specimens. The special 
classes for teachers in this institution are growing in popularity every 
year. The following office bearers were elected for the coming session :— 
President, Mr. Dan. Geo. Miller, M.A., Church of Scotland Training 
College, Glasgow ; Honorary Secretary, Mr. A. Pender Crichton, 
M.A., The University, Glasgow; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Wm. Reid, 
M.A., Glasgow High School. 


JOTTINGS. 


PROF. WILLAMIN, of Epinal, has established a Bureau d'Échange 
des Jeunes Gens et des Enfants, and sends us a pamphlet embodying 
the results of the first year’s work. The main business has been in 
exchange for the holidays, and the testimonials both of parents and 
pupils prove the success of the scheme. Some of the advertisements 
sound odd — ** Franzosicher Lehrersohn, 18 Jahre alt, wünscht aus- 
getauscht zu werden gegen Madchen”—but we feel sure that many 
English parents would gladly avail themselves of the Bureau if it were 
known in England. The great obstacle is difference in time and length 
of holidays. 


ED 


THE British Association meets this year at York on August 1; and 
Section L, Educational Science, will devote the principal sessions to 
School Curricula and allied questions, such as the training of teachers 
and the inspection and examination of schools. The presidential 
address will be delivered on August 2 by Prof. Sadler. It is to be 
hoped that the convenient place and date will attract a large attendance 
of teachers. Offers of papers should be addressed at an early date to 
Prof. R. A. Gregory, 10 St. Martin's Street, London. 


THE Neuphilologentag meets this year at Munich on June 6. Prof. 
Fiedler, who was appointed to attend as representative of the Modern 


The question of 


Language Association, is unfortunately detained by official business at 
Oxford ; but it is hoped that Prof. Robertson will take his place. 


THE movement for a federation of secondary teachers progresses 
slowly. The Council of the College of Preceptors have decided that 
they cannot actively co-operate without the sanction of a general 
mecting of the members. The Head Masters' Conference have resolved 
to withdraw their representatives on the ground that the present 
moment is not opportune. On the other hand, the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters are sending delegates in spite of the 
resolution passed at their last general meeting. 


THE scheme of the Teachers’ Guild for the organization of an annual 
educational conference, supported by all the chief associations of 
teachers, has, so to speak, passed its second reading. Of the nineteen 
associations approached, fourteen returned favourable answers; and at 
the preliminary meeting of representatives held on May 17 a general 
resolution in favour of the scheme was passed unanimously, with a rider 
that the meeting should be of a purely educational character, excluding 
the administrative and economic aspects. 


THE Association of Head Mistresses will hold its annual conference 
on June 8 and 9 at the Clapham High School by the kind invitation of 
Mrs. Woodhouse. 


THE Vacation Term for Biblical Study, which has been held in past 
years at Cambridge and Oxford, will be held this year at Durham, 
where the University has kindly consented to place its beautiful build- 
ings at the disposal of the students. The lecturers will be men of 
different schools of thought, but all experts in their subjects. It is 
hoped that the following among others will take part:—Dr. Burney, Arch- 
deacon Fearon, Canon Foakes Jackson, Dr. Knowling, Dr. Hodgkin, 
Dr. Jevons, Rev. C. W. Johns, Rev. J. H. Moulton, Dr. Anderson 
Scott, and Rev. F. R. Tennant. The main subject of the courses of 
lectures will be the belief in a future life as it appears in the Old and 
New Testaments, whilst certain lectures will deal with the influence of 
ths surrounding nations upon Israel. Readings on special books of the 
Bible will also be held among the students. The term will last from 
July 23 to August 11, but the subjects are so arranged that students 
who can only come for a week will be able to attend a complete course. 
The total cost, including lecture tickets, will be from 35s. a week. 
Further information can be obtained from the Secretary, Miss Creighton, 
Hampton Court Palace. 


Pror. HAECKEL’s '* The Evolution of Man,” the library edition of 
which was last year issued at two guineas, is now being published by 
Messrs. Watts, slightly abridged and much simplified, in two sixpenny 


parts. Each part consists of nearly two hundred pages, with over 
two hundred illustrations. It would be difficult to surpass this for 
cheapness. 


Messrs. THOMAS NELSON & Sons are issuing the complete works 
of Shakespeare in their ** New Century Library," India Paper Series. 
The whole will be complete in six volumes, and will be published at 
the regular prices in cloth, limp leather, and leather boards. Each of 
these pocket volumes will contain an original coloured frontispiece. 


MESSRS. SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will shortly publish a volume of 
essays by Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency, entitled ** National Education 
and National Life." It includes an essay tracing the evolution of the 
religious questions in schools from early days to the present time and 
carefully analyzing the clauses of the new Bill that deal with religious 
education. This is followed by an essay on *'The Educational 
Outlook," dealing in detail with the position of secular education 
regarded as an organic whole in England to-day. 

MR. E. A. Virco, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Assistant 
Masters’ Association, has been appointed Registrar of the Joint Agency 
for Men Teachers in succession to the Rev. F. Taylor. 


THE memorial to the memory of Miss Eleanor Grove, the first 
Principal of College Hall, Byng Place, is to take the form of a loan 
fund to enable poor students to take up residence in the Hall. There 
are already similar loan funds in connexion with Newnham College and 
the Ladies' College, Cheltenham. 


THE Kensington Vacation Course for Kindergarten Teachers will be 
repeated this year at the Froebel Institute, Talgarth Road, W., to last 
from July 30 to August 11. The morning lecturers will be Miss 
M. Macmillan, Miss Findlay, Miss Holmer, and Mr. A. W. Read; 
and Prof. Earl Barnes and Miss Ravenhill have promised their assist- 
ance. Applications for prospectus, tickets, &c., should be made to 
Miss Findlay, Hadleigh Road, Leigh Village, Leigh-on-Sea. 

(Continued on page 395.) 
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LIS YOUR PENGCILA 


NJ KOR- MOOR 


(Ls ONEAN D NP 


There are no better pencils made than 
L. & C. Hardtmuth’s Koh-i-Noor Pencils. 
Many manufacturers have tried to 
equal this wonderful Pencil--and have 
failed. The merit lies in the lead, inthe 
selected wood, andin the workmanship. 
Using a Koh-i-Noor is like drawing silk 
over paper—so smooth. 


Koh-i- Noor Pencils are one price everywhere— 
4d. each or 38. 6d. for one dozen. Of Stationers, 
Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Dainty Booklet on Pencils post free from L.& C. 
HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden eios London, E.C. 


e.c. t NOOA 


O TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS.—Suitable selection 


PARCELS OF MUSIC to value of one guinea, sent on approval on con- 
dition that at least one third of value of parcel is kept. Returns and settlement at 
the end of the term. Catalogue gratis. 

WICKINS' RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR. Price 2s. 6d. each net, post free. 
^ Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness." —ANTOINETTE STERLING. 

WICKINS' RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

“Best popular violin school before the public.” —ALFRED GIBSON. 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU 


Qu'est-ce que cela 
veut dire? 


By H. P. Sligo de Pothonier. 


Published by Sands & Co., 23 Bedford Street, London. 


“Tt is refreshing nowadays to find a Book of Phrases not written 
for schools, and such is certainly the case with the volume before 
us. Itis, as Mrs. de Pothonier tells us, for the use of those ' who 
have left school, but still retain their taste for study.' Butit is a 
study that must be pursued either in France itself, or at least in the 
company of a good dictionary, for the words, though included in 
good sentences, do not in most cases explain themselves. It seems 
doubtful, therefore, whether the gain of having so much con- 
centrated information compensates for the loss of interest and 
facility of comprehension found in the reading of a piece of good 
modern prose. Still, the book is an excellent one of its kind : the 
sentences are idiomatic and well chosen, and the whole easy of 
reference. Any one who has mastered its contents may boast a 
fairly thorough knowledge of current French idiom." '—T/Ae Journal 
of Education, February, 1906. 


STUDENT'S EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 348 pages, 
with ruled paper at end for Notes. 


JIOEELCI IXILAZILEBVACCIQU IN. 


MOTHERS SONGS, GAMES, 
AND STORIES. 


AN ENGLISH RENDERING OF FROEBEL'S '"MUTTER- 
UND KOSE-LIEDER."'' 


By FRANCES and EMILY LORD. 


[This Edition contains ALL the Pictures and Music. ] 


Lowpos: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


CHEAPEST CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY. 


THE ARDENNES, 35s. 5d. 
BRUSSELS (for Waterloo) and Back, 30s. 11d. 


By G.E.R. Co.'s large twin-screw passenger steamers. Via Harwich- 
Antwerp every week day. Season Tickets over Belgian railways issued. 


ROYAL BRITISH MAIL HARWICH-HOOK of Holland Route to 
the Continent daily. 

EXPRESS SERVICES to Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, Munich, and Vienna. 
THROUGH CARRIAGES and Restaurant Cars between the Hook of 
Holland, Berlin, Cologne, and Bale. 

London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.30 p.m. for the Hook of 
Holland. CORRIDOR TRAIN, Dining and Breakfast Cars. 

London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. 

Direct service to Harwich from Scotland, the North, and Midlands. 
Restaurant Cars from York. 

HAMBURG by G.S.N.Co.'s fast steamers Peregrine and Hirondelle, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Particulars at 12A Regent Street, W., or of the CONTINENTAL TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 


THREE IDEAL PRIZE BOOKS. 


. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. each. 
Bound in Blue and Silver, with space for College Arms. 


By ALFRED PRETOR, Fellow of Catharine College, Cambridge. 
1. RONALD AND I. (Second Edition.) 
2. THE CHAPEL ON THE HILL. (Second Edition.) 
3. MY PRETTY JANE, or JUDY AND I. 


“ Memoirs of a wonderfully sagacious dog." '—Publishers Circular. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


(PITMAN' S.) 
Taught by post by Britain's highest honoursman. Theory and 
Reporting. Remarkable results, Send LLEGE, to- S for Illus- 
rated Booklet. § 36, ALSTON'8 COLLE RNLEY. 


BY A NEW SYSTEM 


Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—THE BEST AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MonprLLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now, 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.) Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


“LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE,” 


The Organ of the Phonetic Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internatio 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription rice, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. tod. 

Subscriptions are also received by Dr. R RJ. LLOYD, 49A Grove Street, Liverpool, 
and by Dr. A. T. Baker, University College, Sheffield, 


Apply FONETIK, BOUR-LA-REINE, FRANCE. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WALES.—The Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Wales has been in correspondence with the Board of Education 
with reference to the acceptance after 1906 of the Matriculation Ex- 
amination of the University as qualifying students entering training 
colleges to be prepared for degree examinations. Pending a final 
Jlecision on the point, the Board has expressed its willingness so to 
accept the Matriculation Examination in the case of students admitted 
to training colleges in 1907, provided that they pass in all the five 
subjects required at the same examination. This proviso will come 
into effect concurrently with a recent amendment in the regulations 
made by the University tending in the same direction. The privilege 
hitherto enjoyed by all candidates who pass the Matriculation Examina- 
tion in four subjects of entering upon degree courses in the colleges 
prior to completing their matriculation is to be confined (from 
September, 1907) within narrow limits, and to extend only to those 
who make good a claim for special recommendation by their colleges. 
On the other hand, larger opportunities for matriculating before entrance 
upon degree courses, as thus required, will be afforded to students by 
the holding of a second Matriculation Examination in September in 
and after 1907, in accordance with a decision of the Court at its recent 


VisiT OF FRENCH PROFESSORS AND TEACIIERS.—The Modern | ™ecting. 
Language Association will entertain during Whitsun week repre- 
sentatives of the Société des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes and of 
the Guilde International, and the University of London will. in con- 
Junction with the Association, welcome at the same time the officials of THE Annual Conference of the British Child.Study Association was 
the Université de Paris and the Collége de France. The programme | held at Cheltenham, May 10 to 12, under the presidency of Miss Beale. 
is as foilows :—Monday, June 4: 8.30, informal at home at University | * The Reform of Infants! Schools" was discussed at an open meeting, 
College, Gower Street. Tuesday, January 5: noon, Reception at | Sir John Cockburn in the chair, a paper on the subject being read by 
Foreign Ottice by Lord Fitzmaurice and Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P.; ' Miss Byett. Lectures were delivered by Dr. Slaughter, Lecturer in 
3-5, addresses in the Great Hall, Imperial Institute, by Sir Edward | Psychology in the University of London, and by Dr. Walter Jordan, 
Busk, M. Liard, Sir A. Rücker, and Prof. Sadler; 7.30, dinner of | of Birmingham. Dr. Slaughter took for his subject “The Meaning 
M.L.A. at Trocadéro. Wednesday, June 6: morning, visits to London ' of Interest,” treating the subject as a part of the scheme of evolution. 
County Council institutions and schools ; afternoon, visi!s to Eton, Har- | Dr. Slaughter showed that the sources of interest lie in the racial 
row, Mill Hiil, and other schools near London ; 10 p.m., reception at ! endeavours to meet the requirements of life. Dr. Jordan outlined a 
French Embassy. Thursday, June 7: 11 a.m., addresses in the Great | scheme for the medical inspection of children in elementary schools. 
Hall, Imperial Institute, by representatives of the French University , It was claimed that the adoption of such a scheme would necessarily 
Faculties and of the Professeurs; afternoon, reception by H.M. the | result in an improvement of the general health cf the community. 
King at Windsor Castle, garden party at Royal Holloway College to | Among the subjects discussed at the Council Meeting was a proposal 
meet T.R.II. Prince and Princess Christian ; 8.30, conversazione at | to amalgamate the Association with the Childhood Society. The 
University of London, given by the University to both sections. | General Meeting of the Conference passed a motion that ** there should 
Friday, June 8: visits to Oxford and Cambridge. , bean official Register of Teachers.” 


RELFE BROTHERS, Lro., 


Desire to call the attention of 


PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS 


“W. O.” WRITES to us: ** My masseur is a very communicative 
gentleman, and amuses me with accounts of his other patients. One of 
them is a City alderman afflicted with chronic rheumatism. When I 
inquired after him to-day I was told: * He's very sorry for himself, is 
Mr. X. He said to me yesterday: * **I say, Jones, I call this d d 
hard lines. Look here, man; I've been a churchwarden the last thirty 
years, and this is the return I get. But, never again, if I knows it— 
never acain!"? I was irresistibly reminded of a similar denunciation 
of the Education Bill that I read this morning's Telegraph.” 


HERE are a few gems from the M.A. Examination of a Scotch 
University :—** Audax omnia perpeti " —'* Bold enough to apply for any 
office," ** Tormenti genus "—'* The race of the damned." Mey 8a 
kaxodaiwmoviay ó 'HpakA7s TÒ épa uóvov Exwv vepifieu;—'* Was it from 
pure devilry that Hercules went about with nothing on but his skin?” 


The Best Variety 
in London. In all Bindings. 
At Lowest Prices for Best Work. 


SPECIAL VALUE IN REMAINDERS. 


EVERY ATTENTION PAID TO VISITORS, WHETHER PURCHASERS OR NOT 
Catalogue and Remainder List post free on application. 


 RELFE BROTHERS, Ltd., 6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, London, EC. — 


Mow ready. | THE 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 756 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR Fitzroy Pictures 


OF FOR 
The College of Preceptors | SCHOOLS, mission rooms, AND HOSPITALS. 
FOR 1906. DESIGNED BY 
The Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Licentiate, HEYWOOD SUMNER, SELWYN IMAGE, C. W. WHALL, 
and Associate) are to be had only in the Calendar. The Calendar LOUIS DAVIS, and G. M. GERE. 
contains also the Papers for the Certificate, Lower Forms, and Sess 
Professional Preliminary Examinations set in 1906. Fully Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. Telephone No. 3085. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PARTITIONS, MANCHESTER." 


By His 
Majesty's 


NEW ISLINGTON, ANCOATS, MANCHESTER, E, 


Makers of the well-known PATENT SLIDING and 


Folding Partitions for Schools, &c. 
OVER 3,800 AT PRESENT IN USE. 
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Our Patent Sliding and Folding Partitions have been on the market for a number 
of years, and have so successfully stood the test of time that they have been 
adopted by more than— 


600 School Boards, Education Committees, and County Councils. 
250 have been supplied to the Glasgow School Board. 
700 Architects have used and recommended them. 


HIGHLY APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AND RECOMMENDED BY H.M. INSPECTORS 
OF SCHOOLS. 


Illustrated Circular and Estimates Free on receipt of Particulars. 
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ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 224 pages. Price 2s. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Chamberss Books for Secondary Schools. 


Chambers’s Elementary German Grammar 


By OTTO SCH 3. Ph.D., Lecturer on German at the University of Edinburgh. 


[June 1906. 


' A well devised and complete system of instruction in German." — Education. 


Chambers's Advanced German Grammar. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 418 pages. 


The 
Academy Shakespeare. 


General Editor— 


DAVID PATRICK, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of ''Chambers's Cyclopzdia of English 
Literature.” 


__ With Introduction and Notes. 
Stiff paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


JULIUS C/ESAR. 


Edited by Davip Patrick, M.A., LL.D., 
and Tuomas Kirkup, M.A, 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Edited by E. T. MancExisoN, M.A. (Lond.). 


KING HENRY V. 


Edited by D. MacGirLivRAv, M.A. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Edited by L. R. Bovp, M.A. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
BEST ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


Edited b 
Prof. A. F. Murison, YM. A., LL.D. 


This volume aims at exhibiting in chronological 
order representative specimens of representative 
authors, throughout the whole course of English 
Literature. 


E Compicte—45a pages. 2s. 6d. 
From BEgowurr TO Tur Present Time. | 


Also separafely—Part II. 252 pp. vs. 6d 
FROM DRYDEN TO THE PRESENT Time. 


CHAMBERS’S 
HIGHER GRADE ENGLISH. 


200 pages. 1s. 6d. 


Being a History and Grammar of the English 
Language and a History of English Literature. 


Elementary 


Price 35. 6d. 


CHAMBERS'S 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Up to and including Quadratic 
Equations, 
By Wm. Tiromson, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 288 pages. 
2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S 
ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Wn. Triomson, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 576 
pages. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The Journal of Fiducation says :—'' Among the very 


best elementary text-books the work will take a promi- 
nent place." 


ARITHMETIC. 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
By Jonn S. Mackay, M.A., LL.D. 4s. €d. 


This valuable text-book will be found to embody the l 


principal recommendations of the Committee of the 
Mathematical Association on Aritbmetic. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. 
E ae AND THEORETICAL. 


By J. S. Mackay, M.A., LL. D. 

Booxs I.-V. (corresponding to Euclid's * * Elements," 

I.-VI.). 398 pages. 3s. 6d. 
Also in Parts :— 

Books I. , IL, III. (corresponding to Euclid's ** Ele- 
ments,' ' ]. .-IV.). 244 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Books IV. (and V. (e nesponding to Euclid's *' Ele- 
ments,” V. and VI.). 148 pages. 2s. 

Aso separately :— 

INTRODUCTION (Instruments and Construction) and 
Book I. (Angles, Triangles, Parallels, Parallelo- 
grams). 1s. 

Book II. (Areas of Rectilineal Figures) 6d. 

Book III. (Circles). rs. 

Books IV., V. (Proportion and Similar Figures). 2s. 


CHAMBERS'S FOUR-FIGURE 
MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 


By CARciLL G. Knott, D.Sc. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
* It is obvious that the book is the work not only of 
a mathematical expert, but also of a capable teacher." 
— Teacher. 


Pure Geometry. 


By OTTO SCHLAPP, Ph.D., Lecturer on German at the University of Edinburgh. 
“ Deserves a popularity such as has been accorded to the original grammar." —Schoolmaster. 


Chambers’s 
Commercial Handbooks 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


By A. J. Hersertsox, M.A., Ph.D, 
F.R.S.E. 140 pages. Cloth, IS. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD 
OUTSIDE THE BRITISH | ISLES. 


By J. HERBERTSSON, 
F. R$ E. ' 268 pages. Cloth, 2s. td. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 


By W. Woopsurn, 112 pages. Cloth, 8d. ; 
or with Answers, 1s. Answers only, 6d 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE AND OFFICE ROUTINE. 


First Year's Course, By G. R. WALKER. 
128 pages. Cloth, rs. 

SECOND YEAR'S COURSE, By G. R. WALKER. 
156 pages. 1s. 6d. 

First AND SEcoND YEkARS' Courses. In One 
Volume. 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL COPY BOOKS. 


Boox I., 3d. Book Il., 
These books may be used in M with the 
text-books on ‘‘ Commercial Correspondence and 
Office Routine," or they may be used independently. 


| CHAMBERS'S 
| MODERN BOOK-KEEPING. | 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS'S 
ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING 
IN THEORY AND PRAC'ICE. 


By GEORGE Liste. 2s. 


With Mensuration. 


By E. BUDDEN, M.A. Oxon., B.Sc. Lond., Macclesfield Grammar School ; formerly Scholar of Winchester College and of New College, Oxford. 


PAxT I., with or without Answers, 10d. 


Parts I. and II, together, 200 pages, as. 


Parts I., II., AND III. (forming the Complete Book), 292 pages, 3s. 


CONTENTS.—Part I.—Triangle, Circle (part), Conpruent and Similar Figures (Euclid I., VI. 2-18, parts of IE, 1V.). 


PART II.—The Circle (Euclid H, 


ParT III.—Modern Geometry, Coie Solid Geometry. 


How to Keep Well. 


A HEALTH cep FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. Price xs, 


A simply written reading-book, dealing in a popular manner with those fundamental laws of health and temperance which should be known by every scholar 
before he leaves school. 


Chambers’s Poetic Gems. 


A SELECTION OF GOOD POETRY FOR YOUNG READERS. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


V.), Mensuration (Euclid II., VI. 1, 19, &c.), Trigonometry. 


By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 


192 pages. Price 1s. 
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JOHNSTON, Ltd. 


" À Globe is a necessity in every school, and 


W. & A, K. 
GLOBES. it is equally necessary that it should be one 
of the best.” 


Johnston's Globes are the best. 

Clear. Accurate. Carefully coloured. 

Substantial and well finished Balls. 

Strong serviceable Stands in various styles. 
Terrestrial Globes—3 ins. to 30 ins. in diameter. 
Celestial Globes— ins. to 18 ins. in diameter. 


The 12-inch NEW CENTURY TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, on Tripod 
Stand, is marvellous value at 21s. net. 


Send for Illustrated List. 


Johnston's Maps and Charts are 
very largely in use all over the country, 
and are on all hands admitted to be 


MAPS. 
Just what is wanted for teaching. 


CHARTS. iss 
The construction is perfect and up to date. 
DIAGRAM " The printing is clear and distinct, thus 


causing no strain on the pupils' eyes. 
The mounting is very substantial. 
A free handbook with each. 


Send for Complete Catalogue of our Publications. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD, 
T Paternoster Square, London, E.C., and Edina Works, Edinburgh. 


Some of A. Owen & Co.’s Latest Publications. 
28 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


EDUCATION BILL. 


Those who are interested in the Education Bill, especially in the Religious 
Diftculty, should read— | 


BIBLICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


By Prof. HERMANN LUDEMANN, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


“This volume puts in a nutshell the real foundation of Christianity, &c.”—Perth- 
shire Courier. 


MISS BLUFF'S ACADEMY. 
A Sketch in Three Scenes. 
By MAURICE A. CANNEY, M.A. Oxon. (a former Master at one of our 
great Public Schools). Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 


“A very clever sketch, giving suggestions for the improvement in the system of 
education." —Reynolds's Newspaper. 


DARWINISM AND THE PRO. 
BLEMS OF LIFE. 


A Study of Familiar Animal Life. 


, By Dr. CONRAD GUENTHER. Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
Has features of unusual interest and merit, the best introductions to modern 
tbought." — Tribune. 
" There is no other really trustworthy work on Darwinism in this country, &c."— 
Knowiedge. 


HAECKEL'S LAST WORDS ON 
EVOLUTION. 


. A Popular Retrospect and Summary. 
With Three Plates and Haeckel's latest Portrait. Royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


“A book which is more readable than the ' Riddle,’ and which is rendered attractive 
by personal reminiscence." — Literary Guide. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


By THIEME-PREUSSER. Jubilee Edition. Entirely Rewritten and 
greatly Enlarged. By Dr. I. E. WEssELY. 2 Vols. Royal 8vo. 
840-763 pages. Half Russia, 14s. net. (Special terms to Teachers.) 

‘* The best English and German Dictionary." 
aT Ask for Owen's Edition. Beware of Spurious Reprints. 


Full Prospectuses and Catalogues on application. 
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Lectures, Olasses, Non-Resident Poats, &c.— 48 words for 3s. each 
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An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 

(Advertisers are reminded that '' Letters addressed to INITIALS or fo FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or fo a CHRISTIAN NAME without & SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 
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THE BILL IN COMMITTEE. 


HOUGH the Education Dill has passed into the Committee 
stage, and the Government has every reason to be 
satisfied with the majorities it has hitherto secured, the only 
principle that has so far been definitely and irrevocably determ- 
ined is that of public control. All the other matters involved 
—the status of the teacher, the definition of the religious teach- 
ing to be given in the common public school and the time at 
which it shall be given, the extent to which special facilities 
shall be allowed, the terms of transference for non-provided 
schools—all these vital points have still to be discussed, and 
most of these are still open to concessions on the part of the 
Government, and to compromise. 

In a monthly journal it is not possible to report on a campaign 
in active progress when the disposition and strength of the 
contending forces are shifting from day to day, and it might 
seem wiser to follow the cautious policy of the Teachers' Guild, 
and, adapting the language of its annual report, to say: “ The 
Journal is an undenominational paper and its readers are not 
at all likely to agree as tothe merits of the new Education Bill ; 
moreover, the issues dealt with in Part I. are not strictly of a 
kind to call for the criticism of an educational paper. But 
such a policy appears to us weak and pusillanimous. We are 
teachers first, but we cannot sever teaching from religion, and 
on a school question which is exercising the whole nation we 
cannot stand aside as neutrals or bid the rival sects fight it out 
and leave us in peace to teach the “three R’s.” 

And there are, we believe, points on which teachers gua 
teachers may agree whatever their religious differences. The 
first of them, and it cuts very deep, is that the teacher is the 
dominant factor of the problem. As is the teacher such will be 
the school. 

It is on this ground that teachers would with practical un- 
animity reject Mr. Chamberlain's amendment to Clause I. 
The effect of it would be to divorce entirely the secular from 
the religious teaching, and to commit the latter to the amateur 
teachers appointed by the several sects. Mr. Dalfour with 
strange inconsistency followed his leader, but Mr. Butcher, an 
ex-teacher, condemned the scheme on the ground that it would 
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lead to the State's dissociating itself entirely from religious 
education, and would leave the children of the slums untouched 
by any religious influences. Dr. Macnamara, from the opposite 
benches, objected on the professional ground that * the right of 
entry " would subvert all discipline ; that new pandenomination- 
alism was but old pandemonium writ large. 

it is well to escape from the dust and Neat of the battle that 
is raging, and hear the still small voice of a man who was not 
only a great educator, but an active member of the Church of 
England. In the memoir of Sir Joshua Fitch that has just 
appeared we read : 


This teaching (such as that prescribed by the London School Board) 
was simple and practical, and was founded upon a study of the most 
devotional parts of the Bible refracted through that minimum of 
dogmatic conception which is the common medium of their religious 
faith for practically all English laymen. It was, besides, given by 
teachers who could teach, who understood the mind and character of 
children, who in nearly all cases believed in that religion and con- 
ceived of it through the simple theology of the ordinary layman, who 
undertook the Scripture lesson in a spirit of earnestness and reverence 
and with a deep sense of its value to the educational work of the 
school and to the formation of the children's character. 


We claim, then, as teachers, that we shall not be robbed of 
our bighest and most highly prized privileges. Tests must go. 
As the Educational Times has well said, they are as futile as 
they are immoral. But, as Mr. Birrell has definitely stated, it 
is not the intention of the Bill to prevent the Local Authority 
from inquiring into the competence of the teacher to impart 
religious instruction. Elementary teachers will still be “ tested ” 
in exactly the same way as the masters at Eton, Winchester, 
and Marlborough, all religious foundations, are now tested. 
They will, let us hope, continue in the vast majority of cases to 
give such religious teaching as is commended by Sir Joshua 
Fitch, the simple Bible lessons that are given in all our great 
public schools. The common enemy whom all teachers should 
resist isthe ecclesiastically minded layman who tells us that simple 
Bible teaching is a misnomer—"' it is not simple, not Bible, not 
teaching " ; itis * an emasculated Bible”; it is “ Parliamentary 
undoctrinal Puritanism” (we quote from the last number of the 
Safurday Review). With such extremists, ignorant alike of 
child nature and of existing schools, there can be no parley. 

Let us, in our turn, frankly confess that the ideal we have 
set forth—the teaching of our common Christianity imparted in 
school hours by school teachers—is incompatible with absolute 
public control. There must be compromise. We must call in 
aid that “common sense and something of the give and take 
which accords so well with the national temper? to which 
Fitch trusted as a way of escape from secularism. The Estab- 
lished Church claims as its members the majority of the nation ; 
it must have faith that the bodies elected by popular suffrage 
will do it justice. Dissenters, on their side, must not insist on 
what seems to us a shibboleth, that no penny of public money 
shall go in support of an alien creed. To both parties we are 
inclined as teachers to say, as Mr. Rogers of Bishopsgate said 
to his clerical brethren, * Hang theology, and let us get to 
business." 


THe GYMNASTIC TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE.—The annual display by 
the members of this Institute was held in the large hall of the North- 
ampton Institute, Clerkenwell, on May 19. The display was a most 
successful one, the whole of the work shown by the members of the 
Institute and their pupils being exceptionally good. Mr. A. Bradley 
led a section of members of the Institute on the rings, Mr. Connor a 
section on the vaulting horse, Mr. Arnold a section on the parallel bars, 
and Mr. Davies a section on the horizontal bar. The lady members 
of the Institute snowed advanced Indian club exercises, the leaders 
being Miss Tollemache, Miss Berry, and Miss Klett ; and exercises on 
the vaulting horse—leader, Miss Berry. Other items were free exer- 
cises by members of Crawford Street, Camberwell, Gymnastic Centre, 
L.C.C., directed by Miss E. Cranbrook ; a very fine Indian club solo 
bv Miss J. H. Andrew; skipping by pupils of Miss E. Hassell, 
including three very good solos; quarterstaff exercises by members 
of Portland Road Ladies’ Gymnastic Club, under Miss J. Tollemache's 
direction; tactical marching and evolutions by the London Gymnastic 
Society (Ladies), directed by Mr. R. Oberholzer ; a solo dance by Miss 
E. Hassell; fencing lesson—Prof. J. L. Danguy and the Baroness de 
Meyer. À cymbal figure drill by the children of the Recreation School 
from the Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, under the 
direction of Miss Beatrice Stempel, was very pretty and effective, the 
children (the youngest aged six) performing thcir exercises splendidly. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


“RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN SECONDARY DAY 
SCHOOLS.” 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—I hoped that some abler pen than mine would 
deal with the very sweeping assertions made in your April 
supplement by the writer of a short article with the above title, 
As, however, no rejoinder has appeared in your May number, 
will you grant me a little space in which to protest against the 
pessimism of the article ? 

I have known many parents who have made most careful 
inquiry about religious teaching before deciding on a school for 
their boys or girls, and who take a real interest in the Scripture 
lessons and exercises given to their children, as well as in the 
tone and “atmosphere” ofthe school generally. 

Again, it is quite possible to teach the Bible on the moral and 
spiritual side, even when preparing for the University Local 
Examinations. To know the history and geography accurately 
need not necessarily exclude appreciation of the more important 
lessons, any more than exact scholarship prevents enjoyment of 
the beauty of any literary masterpiece. In reading the “Aeneid” 
or the “ Antigone” or “ Hamlet,” would the writer of the article 
dispense with all notes on grammar and philology and allusions, 
and direct the attention of his pupils solely to the characters 
and the ethical lessons or the beauty of the style? The Bible 
becomes more interesting to children as they learn to look on 
the patriarchs and prophets as real people who lived at a defin- 
ite time and in a real place, and who had a definite message to 
their own generation, as well as general moral lessons for us. 
Vagueness about the meaning even of Libertines and the Syrtes 
does not tend to edification, nor is the habit of thorough work 
encouraged if the student is allowed to pass over “the blessed 
word Mesopotamia” in respectful ignorance. Of coursea sense 
of proportion is needed, in examiners, teachers, and pupils alike; 
but, if examiners neglected the critical points and asked only for 
moral and spiritual lessons, there might be danger of encourag- 
ing superficial study and the worst kind of cram. 

The examples given of questions set on the Acts are scarcely 
typical. I find in Oxford Local papers some of quite a different 
kind. Here, for instance, are three consecutive questions ina 
paper on St. Matthew’s Gospel :—‘ In what ways do our Lord's 
parables illustrate the outward and inward aspects of the 
Kingdom of Heaven?” “ Give a short account of the Trans- 
figuration. What do you suppose our Lord intended to teach 
His Apostles by it?” “ Mention any sayings or parables of our 
Lord (a) as to forgiveness of injuries ; (6) against hypocrisy. 
What do you understand by hypocrisy?” Again, on the Ácts:— 
“Comment on ‘They rehearsed all things that God had done 
with them, and how that He had opened a door of faith unto 
the Gentiles" ‘The Acts has been described as the Gospel 
ofthe Holy Ghost. Illustrate this by quotations.” “What do 
we learn from the Acts of the qualifications, work, and authonty 
of an Apostle?” Taa 

May I venture to quote from the report of the examiner in 
Holy Scripture of the school in which I have the happiness © 
working? He writes :—“ Many of the papers are admirable, 
showing full knowledge and great power of expression. .- - 
Moral and practical lessons are drawn naturally, as forming an 
essential part of Christian doctrine, and a spirit of reality in ith 
and of devotion to duty pervades the papers.” — a 

In spite of examinations, and in spite of the little time that 
can be given to the subject in the short hours of our secondary 
day schools, religious teaching, if given by those who really care 
about it, may be of inestimable value, and bring forth “ fruit 
unto life eternal.”—Yours faithfully, 

May 14, 1906. A SECONDARY TEACHER. 


AN ANGLICAN ON THE BILL. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 
SIR,—Às an Anglican and a “parson” who does not £9 a 
whole way with extreme clericalism, and as an educationist v 
is anxious to see your journal hold its proper place as € d 
moderator in the clash of conflicting opinions, may I put ss 
you whether you are quite fair in your May “ Notes tot 
Anglican position ? 


y 


ll 


Mass 
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It is incontrovertible that there are within the English Church 
differences of interpretation both as to Scripture and doctrine. 
But where is the seat of authority in matters of religious 
opinion? Whatever divergences there might be in the answer 
to this question, all professors of any religion at all would agree 


in saying : ^ Net in a popularly elected local council There : 


isno guarantee whatever that the same gentlemen who are 
chosen as authorities on street improvements and drains have 
necessarily any qualifications for the other function. When, 
therefore, we commit to them the task of expurgating the Bible, 
and of saying what interpretations are, and what are not, 
legitimate, we are admittedly committing a most delicate and 
dificult task to an obviously unqualified adjudicator. They 
may at will expurgate the words “the Son of God,” or they may 
instruct that these shall be explained away. Christianity may 
be right or wrong, but, if retained at all, it must surely be 
defined by some body which at least professes to believe it. 
And you will hardly, Sir, apply tests to the popularly elected 
local councillor. 

Again, Anglican religious teaching, like much other teaching, 
may be bad. But, when up to the year 1905 large sums of 
money have been subscribed voluntarily on the understanding 
that religious teaching shall be Anglican, have not the sub- 
scribers cause for complaint when Parliament proposes to divert 
the buildings provided by these subscriptions to the teaching of 
an unguaranteed religion? It is well known that Bradlaugh 
employed the Bible as his text-book to teach atheism.— Yours 
faithfully, E. C. OWEN. 

St. Peter's School, York. 


[We gladly admit an Anglican's letter, but it raises too many 
points to be dealt with in a note. Wecan only suggest answers. 
(1) The Church of England is not differentiated in doctrine from 
some dissenting bodies. (2) County Councils are no more experts 
in religion tban in the other three R's, but they are presumably 
men of sense and character ; and the same objection applies to 
Parliament. (3) Mr. Birrell, the tenant, says to the Church 
landlord: * We give you notice to close our tenancy, and offer 
you a million in compensation for loss of prospective claims. 
We'll buy the property at a valuation, or leave it on your hands, 
subject, of course, to the heavy mortgage already upon it." 
The terms offered, we allow, may need modification, but it is 
absurd to talk of spoliation.—ED. ] 


“ENGLISH.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—May I ask the hospitality of your columns to set forth 
one or two considerations as to the teaching of English? The 
meeting held at London University last month affords a 
Suitable opportunity. At that meeting it was quite clear that 
English teaching was interpreted in different senses by dif- 
ferent speakers. To some it meant phonetics and dialect, 
historical and comparative grammar, with analysis and parsing 
as the chief method in earlier stages and textual criticism in 
the higher. To others it meant an acquaintance with literary 
history, rising from the perusal of the better class of boys’ tales 
up to some criticism of subject matter in greater works. Some 
there may be who, like myself, take a different view. 

The object of any subject in a school curriculum is not the 
production of a number of specialists in that subject: it must 
Justify its presence there by producing some distinct and in- 
dispensable effect upon the general mass of children subjected 
to it. Disentangle this effect so far as may be and clearly 
oe it, and the problem of teaching becomes correspondingly 

mple. 

It seems to me that the final aim of all the English work in a 
school shoyld be just this—to teach a boy how to use his own 
language as the implement and the vehicle of thought. The 
most excellent ideas are of no earthly use to anybody so long 
as they remain in the brain that generated them; they must 

€ translated into action to become valuable. Rarely the 
thinker can act out his own thoughts without an intermediary ; 


but the normal condition is that he must act through others. 


And he will not secure their loyal and capable collaboration 
unless he Can express his thoughts, by speech or pen, clearly 
and convincingly. Further, without asking whether speech 
Precedes thought or thought speech, a speculation as unprofit- 


able as the enigma of Rabelais about thirst and drinking, it is 
sufficiently clear for practical purposes that we do actually think 
in words, and that, unless the fitting words come naturally, the 
process of clear thinking is hindered. 

It seems best, then, looking beyond all intermediate steps, to 
go straight to the final end. Grammar alone will never teach 
a man an easy mastery over his own tongue: phonetics will 
do it in a physical sense, but in no other. The study of our 
own classics may do much, for the instinct of imitation is strong ; 
but it is of little use to be acquainted with all the nobilities of 
thought and felicities of language that we have inherited from 
our fathers if our own thoughts remain petty and our own 
language obscure and inappropriate. On the principle that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, on the principle that an 
engineer cares more for the output of his engine than for its 
intake, although the one is connected with the other, I say that 
the object, as it is the test, of sound work in the teaching of Eng- 
lish is that boys should leave school able to express themselves 
in clear and well knit language, formed freely and instinctively. 

Is it necessary to point out how far we are from any such result? 
In most schools composition is neglected save for an occasional 
period, while the literature lesson is considered to have been 
satisfactory if the boy can pass muster in the dates of his 
author and the context of a few picked passages. There are 
signs of a change ; but even yet the methods of teaching com- 
position are but little known in this country, and we have to 
borrow from France or the States, or meet difficulties as they 
arise by inventing our own methods. Shifting the central point 
of the English work from grammar or from literature to composi- 
tion means much more than mightat first thought be imagined : 
it means creation, instead of assimilation ; it means doing a 
thing, instead of seeing it done or hearing it talked about ; it 
means constantly falling back on the appeal to the active, rather 
thaa the receptive, functions of the mind. 

Effort means growth of power. We shall never turn out all 
our boys as so many Miltons and Burkes—I am by no means 
sure it would be desirable to do so, even if we could ; but con- 
stant effort in this direction means a raising of the general level 
of the plateau from which those mountain peaks emerge. 

If the new English Association will take as its central aim 
the development of this faculty of knitting words to thought, it 
has before it an almost boundless field of virgin soil, into 
which workers hastening from all sides may drive the willing 
spade. There is room for them all without staking out of plots, 
and there is every reason to expect an abundant harvest.— 
Yours very truly, R. T. BODEY. 


ATHLETICS AND THE TUCK SHOP. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—Those among us who believe in our public-school 
system, and in particular in the value of athletics as an element 
in education, are sometimes hard put to it to defend our faith. 
And it is well, I think, that we should occasionally raise a pro- 
test against that common species of idolatry which glorifies 
physical recreation as an end in itself, quite apart from any 
effect that it may have upon the body or soul of any human 
being. It is this kind of fetish-worship (together with the in- 
creasing prominence of the spectator) which in the school and 
nation alike threatens to degrade and stultify athletics, and 
gives to the enemy abundance of occasion to blaspheme. 

It seems worth while to draw the attention of those who con- 
cern themselves with these matters to an article by Mr. George 
A. Wade, B.A., entitled, “Eating one's Cake and having it,” 
which appeared in the May number of the Badminton Maga- 
zine. The article is written with a naive simplicity and obvious 
good faith which almost disarm criticism. But, as a symptom 
of something which appears to be radically wrong both in 
principle and practice in the organization of many of our public 
schools, it deserves careful and critical attention. 

Mr. Wade's theme is a certain "feature in the life of our 
chief schools" which to him, and doubtless to the great major- 
ity of his readers, is a source of quite unalloyed satisfaction. 
* [t has been made a definite rule," he tells us, *at most great 
schools that the profits derived from the confectioner's shop— 
which are often not by any means small—shall be apportioned 
annually to something or other connected with the games and 


| sports of the school." 
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^ Mr. Wade proceeds to review the notable results which have 
been achieved at different schools under this system. Hailey- 
bury, which makes about £200 a year out of the facilities for 
* grubbing ” which it affords, is placed “very high up on the 
list,” * both from the large annual profits it receives from the 
shop, and from the splendid use it makes of them." Shrewsbury, 
again, is * one of the finest examples," where new cricket seats, 
a pavilion, and fives courts have been erected almost entirely 
out of funds thus provided. “ Salopians,” we are told, “not 
only patronize their own establishment for sweets, cakes, &c., 
but they patronize it well.” At Bradfield, sums amounting to 
£2,500 have been spent from this source on fives courts, 
pavilion, and cricket field, in addition to large donations for an 
extra cricket professional. Malvern College is more faintly 
praised ; for it does not, in Mr. Wade’s opinion, make as much 
of its tuck shop as it might. ‘ Neither in external appearance, 
nor in its position, is it singularly attractive.” The Blue-coat 
School “tuck shop,” again, while it is “an excellent establish- 
ment, well designed, and always well supplied,” has “one 
noticeable fault, viz., that it is not nearly large enough.” The 
Wellington shop, on the other hand, is described in a strain of 
almost lyrical enthusiasm as “an erection that the school may 
be legitimately proud of for its size and beauty.” 

Athletics and confectionery—is it possible to conceive a more 
preposterously unholy alliance? The value of school games 
for health and physique is obvious enough ; and they have a 
higher, though less obvious, value, in so far as they make for 
such virtues as self-control and public spirit. It is hard to 
imagine anything more blindly incongruous than a system 
under which games are made to depend for funds upon the 
tuck shop—an institution which can only thrive by enfeebling 
boys’ stomachs, and pandering to their self-indulgence. A 
famous head master 1s quoted as having put the matter to 
Mr. Wade “in a very happy epigrammatical way.” ‘ When 
boys over-eat themselves at the tuck shop they are auto- 
matically providing a remedy for their disease." The aphorism 
deserves to rank as a masterpiece of complacent cynicism. 
When Peer Gynt was convinced of the immorality of his trade 
in idol-images for China, he provided a remedy by also export- 
ing missionaries and Bibles. The mental and moral attitude 
of the famous head master appears to indicate a fundamental 
kinship. 

It is to people with a reasoned belief in school games that 
the facts revealed in Mr. Wade's articles are most distressing. 
Almond of Loretto, whose school has, 1 suppose, a unique 
record as a nursery of athletics, was in the habit of making 
trenchant remarks on this subject. " Grubbing,” he wrote toa 
correspondent— isn’t it worthy of one of Dante’s circles that 
they actually boast of buying a cricket field by the profits of the 
tuck shop at lower schools. How can the chest extend properly 
without good blood? How can this be made if the stomach 
gets no rest? And, if it is always craving for something, is it 
not a source of future tippling which sends all schemes of 
improvement down to the bottomless pit?" “The tuck shop,” 
he wrote elsewhere, “is, I believe, a most objectionable institu- 
tion. Putting health aside—and I think I can tell the extent to 
which ' grubbing' flourishes at a school by the complexion of 
the boys—this licensed spending of money on unnecessary 
eating is debasing both to intellect and to character. High 
thinking is quite consistent with the athletic spirit, but not with 
that of luxury and self-indulgence.” 

It is possible, no doubt, to run a school tuck shop under such 
conditions and restrictions that it may be comparatively or 
altogether innocuous. But, in such cases, unless the school 
authorities fail in their duty of providing an adequate diet, the 
* shop" is not likely to build pavilions or acquire playing 
fields. The only imaginable defence of the tuck shop as it 
appears ordinarily to be managed is that boys are certain in 
any case to spend a considerable portion of their pocket money 
on things to be eaten between meals; and that it is better to 
obtain profits from a licensed shop than to have illicit grubbing. 
It is a poor and wholly unjust plea for the continuance of a 
thoroughly bad custom. School boys are not such greedy and 
contemptible little beasts. There is no reason why any head 
master who is capable of governing his school should not 
abolish the habit of promiscuous grubbing as completely as 
Almond abolished it at Loretto.— I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

C. RUSSELL. 

Broadlands, Petersfield, Aay 25, 1906. 


* AMBIDEXTERITY." 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SrR,—In a letter headed ** Ambidexterity " Mr. C. G. Watkins gives 
a quotation from ** The Infants’ School," by J. Gunn. Why the letter 
should be headed ** Ambidexterity," I fail to discover, as the suppres- 
sion of a pronounced one-handedness, be it sinistral or dextral, can 
surely never be considered as symmetrical or ambidextral culture. 
This phenomenon of stammering or deterioration in the powers of 
speech resulting from the crippling of one hand in order more fully to 
develop its fellow is no new discovery, many authenticated cases being 
on record where serious injury has resulted from this absurd practice 
(see ** Left-handedness," by Sir Daniel Wilson, M.D., &c.). ''The 
Cultivation of Ambidexterity in School-Children " (or the absolutely 
equal education and training of both hands—as in piano and violin 
playing) has never led to the slightest diminution in the powers of 
articulate speech, but, on the contrary, as the late Dr. G. V. Poore 
remarks in his ‘‘ Nervous Diseases of the Hand " the tendency is (by 
doubling the speech centre) to increase the facility of speech and the 
power of acquiring different languages. Strange to say, Dr. Gould, of 
America, has fallen into the same mistake as your correspondent Mr. 
Watkins in confusing and confounding the suppression of left-handed- 
ness with the cultivation of ¢zvo-handedness. I think, ia justice tothe 
great subject of symmetrical physical development, this correction of the 
error cannot be made too emphatic and public. The question is fully 
discussed in medical and other literature recently published. 

In conclusion the advantages accruing from an equal two-handed 
training are not confined to the speech centre, but they relate to and 
materially promote the development of the entire individual. — Yours 
faithfully, JOHN JACKSON. 


“THE SOUNDS OF SPOKEN ENGLISH.” 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. i 

Dear SIR,—Allow me to thank you for the appreciative way in 
which you have referred to my little book on ** The Sounds of Spoken 
English,” and to your interesting criticisms. May I correct your 
reviewer on one or two points? I do not state that /aw and ore are 
identical in sound ; on page 66 I state that they are often pronounced 
differently, to avoid ambiguity; in /o/&/ore, on the other hand, I 
believe the second part is usually identical with Jaw, very slightly 
shortened. There are at lcast three pronunciations of dreugham, of 
which I condemn one; and I do not know how many of pedagogy, of 
which I only give two pronunciations. ** When two pronunciations 
are given, both may be considered as common ; the first is generally 
to be preferred (page 98)." It is difficult to say which form of golf 
is to be considered correct ; I am inclined to regard the southern form 
without / as a poor imitation of the Scotch form. The word lists were 
very difficult to compile, and I hope that by the time the next edition 
is called for I shall have received many suggestions for rendering them 
more satisfactory. It will interest. your reviewer to know that a/cchra 
and balsam are words which have been found to give trouble in the 
training colleges. The words cctofus and lichen, which he missed, 
occur in the word jist on pages 106 and 105 respectively. —Y ours 
faithfully, WALTER RIPPMANN. 


COLLOQUIAL LATIN. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—In answer to your correspondent, ** An Assistant 
Mistress," in your April number, I should like to recommend two 
little books that we have found useful. They are ** Ora Maritima " 
and ''Pro Patria "—Latin stories for beginners, with grammar and 
exercises, by Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, of the University of Birmingham. 
The publishers are Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein, and the price 2s. each. 
The stories are classical in form, but modern in setting ; the ** prepara- 
tions " bring in the necessary grammar gradually, as required, and the 
“oral drill” and exercises are excellent. We find that the pupils gain 
some amount of facility colloquially, and their composition at the end 
of two years is certainly better than that of pupils trained on the usual 
isolated grammar sentences. ** Ora Maritima” perhaps goes a little 
slowly for an intelligent pupil, but “ Pro Patria" has proved quite 
satisfactory. The story is interesting, and, besides the graminar, 3 
good deal of historical information is imparted by the way.— Yours 
faithfully, E. H. STURGE. 

Cheltenham Ladies’ College, May 10, 1906. 


OLD FRENCH AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—In The Journal of Education for May Mr. Chaytor refers to 
an article contained in the Apri! number advocating the withdrawal of 
Latin from the curriculum of secondary schools. He argues that Latin 
should be retained because it is so useful in the teaching of French. 
May I point out that my article was written rather with the idea of 
supporting the study of German than of decrying the value of Latin as 
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a subject, when time allows? I am so charmed to find a well known 
French scholar speaking in favour uf teaching historical French philo- 
logy that I am willing to confess my own belief that, if only one is 
possible, the teaching of French historically is of more value than the 
teaching of French phonetics. Perhaps I may also be allowed to say 
that ‘‘ The Primer of Old French” will not appear again in exactly the 
same form when it is republished.—Yours truly, | 
" THE WRITER OF THE APRIL ARTICLE. 


THE FRY TENURE COMMITTEE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I should be obliged if you would allow me to call attention to 
an error in one of the ** Occasional Notes" in your last issue. You 
state that ** on the subject of tenure Head and Assistant Mistresses have 
arrived at an agreement, and. that without calling in a judicial arbiter, 
asdid the Masters." It is a mistake to say that the Associations of 
Head and Assistant Masters submitted their case to an arbiter. Sir 
Edward Fry, who did us the honour of presiding over our deliberations, 
and whose presence was a great advantage, was a chairman, not an 
arbiter; nor is the existing agreement between the Associations his 
award or in any way due to his suggestions, The concordat was from 
first to last tlie work of the representatives of the bodies concerned.— 
I am, &c., G. F. BRIDGE, 

IIon. Sec. Assistant Masters' Association. 

27 Great James Street, W.C., 


May 10, 1906. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


_ SIR, —My attention has been directed to the notice in your current 
Issue of my article in the School World for March. Kindly allow me 
the opportunity of saying that I had ample data to justify all the state- 
ments therein. They may be astonishing, but they are statements of 
fact like that **absurdly exaggerated estimate” which was no estimate 
at all, but the result of a simple sum :—If the cost of a piece of work is 
43. 4s. (the charge of the Joint Agency), what is the profit per cent. 
of a firm which charges £10 (the charge of the 5 per cent. agency) ?— 
Truly yours, FRED CHARLES. 

May 10, 1906. 

[If the cost of a dress suit is £3. 4s. (the charge of a country tailor), 
what is the profit of Messrs. Poole, of Savile Row, who charge £10? 
By Mr. Charles’s reckoning it is over 200 per cent.—ED. ] 


OBITUARY. 


ED 


C. M. BULL. 


D Mr. Charles M. Bull, whose death took place last week, the 
profession lost a very notable member. Educated at Rugby in 
Dr. Cotton's house, he followed his old master to Marlborough College, 
and formed one of the energetic band of lieutenants which, under the 
guidance of that wise Head Master, succeeded in raising the college from 
the depressed condition into which its early difficulties had landed it. 
A Scholar and Fellow of University College, Oxford, Mr. Bull, whose 
means were not large, had been called upon to exercise firmness and 
self-restraint in that somewhat wealthy and boisterous society. His 
character had gained fresh firmness in the struggle, and, though a spice 
of severity had no doubt resulted from the lesson, and though his 
naturally large sympathies had been a little narrowed, the gain in 
solidity and self-command was invaluable to him in the difficult work 
which met him at Marlborough. His consistency, courage, and love 
of justice enabled him to take a foremost place in the regeneration of 
the school. He himself always remembered the stirring times with 
pleasure ; they were times, he used to say, when life was worth living. 
The important position on the staff of the college which he had thus 
early won he maintained under the rule of successive head masters. 
Each in turn recognized how strong a support was to be found in his 
firm and sensible character : each in turn gave him entire confidence. 
Mr. Bull as a teacher occupied several positions at different times of 
his career, He taught the Upper Fifth for years ; the Sixth for some tine ; 
and even tried his hand as master of the Lower School—a post for which 

€ was scarcely fitted—and, finally, settled down a second time as master 
of the Modern School. In that capacity and as master of the Army 
class he did good work. He married in 1865 a sister of Dr. Bradley, 
and for the later part of his life at Marlborough lived free from the 


burdensome duties of a house master. In due course his time for re- 
tirement arrived, and he withdrew into useful, quiet life, still serving 
the college as a member of the governing body, on which a place was 
immediately found for him. Mr. Bull was a man of very clear in- 
tellect and many attainments; but it was to his strong character, con- 
scientious industry, and high standard of life that his influence is to be 
attributed. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING was held on April 28 at the University of London 
to discuss the formation of an association to promote the study 
of English. Sir ARTHUR RUCKER presided. 

The CHAIRMAN said the movement gave expression to a general 
conviction, in which he as an examiner shared, that there was some- 
thing radically wrong in the teaching of English. 

Mr. HARTOG moved the first resolution: *' That there be formed an 
association of persons interested in the teaching of English, to be called 
‘The English Literature and Language Association.’ ” He read a list 
of names of the conveners of the meeting, which included several pro- 
fessors of English and distinguished head masters. He referred to 
reports of the Board of Education, the Scotch Department, and the 
Departmental Report on Army Education as proving that the average 
English schoolboy was utterly unable to use his mother tongue and that 
English was scarcely taught in public schools. Nor could he accept 
Dr. Warre's excuse that Eton boys had been taught how to write 
English, but had lost the power under the stress of examination. It 
was as true now as it was in Locke's day that, if a man could write his 
mother tongue, he owed the power to anything but the schoolmaster. 
Mr. Lyttelton, when he was at Haileybury, had asked him to go down 
and talk to his staff about English composition. At that time there 
was no English taught in the school, but a fortnight afterwards Mr. 
Lyttelton had written to tell him that it was being taught in every 
form of the school. There were not many head masters like Mr. 
Lyttelton, and a united opposition was needed to overcome the passive 
resistance of head masters. 

Miss CLARA THOMSON, who seconded, said that as an inspector she 
had found that the English teaching was generally assigned to the least 
qualified member of the staff. 

Dr. HEATH moved an amendment approving the aim and objects of 
the association and empowering a committee to inquire into the best 
means of compassing this end, to report, after consultation with the 
Modern Language Association, to an adjourned meeting to be sum- 
moned at a convenient date. For classical teaching in this country 
there was a long and continuous tradition; for modern teaching there 
was none, and to establish one was an aim in which all present would 
sympathize. He doubted, however, whether the promoters of this 
association had taken sufficient counsel or counted the cost. He had 
only been informed of the meeting two days ago, and had not then a 
copy of the agenda. To succeed in its object the association must 
enlist the teachers of modern subjects throughout the country, and it 
must have an organ of its own. But there was already in the field an 
association supported by a large body of modern-language teachers 
which possessed two flourishing organs. Was there room for a third ? 
Were assistant teachers, an overworked and underpaid race, likely to 
find time to read a third publication or to pay a second subscription? 
The most influential promoters of the proposed association were already 
members of the Modern Language Association—contributors to its 
Review. He feared that differentiation might Tide fatal to both 
associations, and thought that, before proceeding further, there should 
be consultation to see whether co-operation were not possible. 

Mr. SrORR seconded. He stated that at every public meeting of 
the Modern Language Association it had been directly or indirectly 
proclaimed that *'modern languages" included English, and in the 
Modern Language Review English was allotted its full share. 

Dr. FURNIVALL thought that the promoters had been in too much 
of a hurry. Pioneers in the cause of English study had not been con- 
sulted, and London had been left out in the cold. An enormous lot of 
time was wasted at school in the study of the classics. His friend Dr. 
Abbott had told him that one reason why he laid so much stress on 
English teaching in the City of London School was that he could not 
get his boys to think in any other language. He remembered that 
William Morris said to him one day: ‘‘/ say, Furnivall, d—n the 
classics ; what do you say ?" 

Prof. GOLLANCZ considered that the fact of the Modern Language 
Association's paying some attention to English was an argument in 
favour of founding a separate association. English could not submit 
to be a junior partner. Greek and then Latin would soon become 
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optional studies in schools and then pass away altogether, and English 
must take their place. 

Canon BELL counselled delay. It was easy to make a start ; but to 
succced it was necessary, as in a game of chess, to look two or three 
moves ahead. As a schoolmaster, he had long been convinced of the 
importance of English, but the majority of his brethren still needed 
conversion. He remembered arguing the point with a classical head 
master who was giving eighteen hours a weck to Latin and Greek and 
none to English. <‘ Give,” he said to him, **a reasonable amount of 
time to English in your lower forms and encourage it in preparatory 
schools by means of your entrance examination, and you will soon find 
it tell on the classics of the upper forms.” 

Mr. Boas and Mr. COXHEAD, one of the secretaries, opposed the 
amendment, which was then put and lost by 2$ to 20 votes. 

Ultimately the resolution was carried with the omission of the last 
words; but the rest of the agenda was deferred for a joint committee, 
representing the assuciation and the Modern Language Association, to 
consider and report upon to a meeting to be subsequently convened. 


The joint committee met in May, and decided provisionally on a 
title, ** The English Language Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” It was further resolved that the first business of the next 
meeting should be to consider the feasibility of amalgamation with 
other existing associations. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Dr. John Lawrence, Lecturer in English Language and Literature at 
Bedford College for Women, has been appointed Professor of English 
Language and Literature at the Imperial University of Tokio. 
Mr. Sawayanagi, the official representative of general education in 
Japan, is at present in London, and visited Bedford College last week, 
inspecting the laboratories and attending several lectures. The College 
now numbers among its resident students a distinguished lady from Japan, 
Miss Sumi Miyakawa, who is pursuing a course of scientific instruction 
in hygiene, and has just passed an examination qualifying for sanitary 
inspectors in this country. Miss Miyakawa has been sent to England 
by the Japanese Government to study the teaching of domestic science ; 
and on her return to her own country is to organize a Domestic Train- 
ing College, a branch of the great Training College for Women in 
Tokio. 

Four scholarships are offered for the course of secondary training 
beginning in October. Application should be made by July 2, to the 
Head of the Training Department, from whom forms and information 
can be obtained. Four entrance scholarships for degree courses in 
Arts and Science—viz., Deccan Scholarship in Science, value £60 for 
three years; Deccan Scholarship in Arts, value £40 for three years ; 
Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, value £48 for three years; Clift- 
Courtauld Scholarship in Arts, value £31. 10s. for one year and £28. 7s. 
for two years—will be awarded on the result of an examination held 
June 27 to 29. Forms of entry for the examination must be returned 
to the College by June 21. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 


The office of President of the College has been accepted by Lord 
Alverstone. Sir C. Ernest Tritton, Bart., and Mr. J. F. W. Deacon, 
have been elected Vice-Presidents, and Mr. Rowland Story has been 
elected a member of the Council. Mr. Rowland Story has also been ap- 
pointed Hon. Treasurer of the College on the resignation of Mr. Master, 
who had acted in that capacity for twenty-two years. The Council 
have appointed as resident Assistant Classical Lecturer Miss Constance 
Parker (Clas. Hon. Mods., Lit. Hum., Oxford), M.A. (Dub.), who 
has for several! years been Assistant Lecturer in Greek at Bedford Col- 
lege, London. 


OXFORD. 


As March and April only contained a few days of the closing Lent 
Term and a few days of the opening Easter Term, there is a longer gap 
than usual in my correspondence, owing to the vagaries of the date of 
Easter. This accounts for the comparatively long list of deaths, as 
three months have clapsed since my last letter, though May alone has 
been a month of continuous ** full term.” 

The most deplorable loss is that of W. F. Weldon, formerly of St. 
John's, Cambridge, afterwards Professor of Zoology at University 
College, London (1390), and Linacre Professor of Comparative 


Anatomy in Oxford (1899), succeeding in both appointments Prof. 
Ray Lankester. He was among the first of living zoologists, the 
practical founder of scientific statistics of living things, an indefatigable 
researcher, and inspiring teacher. His death at forty-six is an ir- 
reparable loss to Oxford and to science. In the obituary list there are 
several other distinguished names: — The Ven. R. Thornton (late 
Fellow of St. John’si, Archdeacon of Middlesex, on April 15, aged 
eighty-one; Sir J. B. Peile, K.C.S.I. (formerly Scholar of Oriel, 
sometime Member of the Council of India), April 25, aged seventy-two ; 
Dr. Maclure, Dean of Manchester, of B.N.C. (May 8, aged seventy- 
two); C. M. Bull, formerly Fellow of University College, for forty 
ycars master at Marlborough (May 3, aged seventy-seven) ; and Rev. 
W. Wynne Wilson, late Fellow of St. John’s. To these must be 
added the urtimely loss of two undergraduate scholars—A. Duthie 
(Pembroke) and G. Fanshawe (Exhibitioner of Lincoln and Boden 
Sanskrit Scholar). 

The first event at the end of the Easter Vacation is always the 
Honour list in Classical Moderations. As to the comparative successes 
of the colleges—which excites some local interest—out of the 36 Firsts 
Balliol has 5, Corpus and Magdalen 4, Brasenose, New, Hertford, and 
University 3, and eight other colleges 2 or 1; amongst these is a 
solitary candidate from that distinguished institution the Jesuit Hall, 
which has nine undergraduates only. The new system introducing a 
fourth class has now been tried for five years, and the effect may be 
briefly shown by a few figures. In the last year (1901) of three classes 
the distribution of the honours among the three was as follows (in 
percentages) :—Class I., ‘21; IL, :46; III., ‘33. In the last five 
years the distribution among the four classes has been, on the average, 
as follows :—Class I., ‘19; IL, :36; IIL, 33; IV., '12. These 
figures clearly suggest that the Third Class retains its old percentage, 
but that the standard of I. and II. has been slightly raised. If 
future years confirm this proportion, the object of those who promoted 
the change will have bcen exactly attained. 

The first Gazettes of the term would be wholesome reading for the 
critics of Oxford ; for they contain, first, an announcement from New 
College to endow further the Chair of Physics, and ultimately to take 
over the whole charge of £800 a year, to which the professor's income 
is to be raised ; and, secondly, the arrangements made for the current 
term's teaching in five subjects, all of recent creation, outside the 
regular degree course—viz., Geography, Economics, Anthropology, 
Military Instruction, and Forestry. It is interesting, again, to note that 
in the first three of these subjects no less than twenty-three lecturers' 
names occur who are regular teachers in the Honour Schools and who 
have been impressed into the service of these newer studies. The 
list includes several of the most distinguished Lecturers in Zzferae 
Humaniores and Modern History, besides specialists in other branches 
of allied subjects. 

As to University legislation, there have been various minor measures 
of adjustment carried, such as are constantly required in the complex 
machinery of the University, especially in a time of growth like the 
present. Two statutes were thrown out, in comparatively small houses 
—one dealing with Pass Moderations, the other with the duties and 
mode of appointment of the Registrar—which may be briefly explained. 
In the former, the present rule is to prescribe three books in Latin and 
Greek. The examination is unsatisfactory in the standard of the papers 
and the time allotted ; and many thought a better kind of study would 
be encouraged if ¢wo books instead of /Aree were prescribed and papers 
of a higher standard substituted. The second statute proposed to 
transfer the election of the Registrar from Convocation to the Council. 
The real mischief was that these reasonable proposals were made in the 
Summer Term, when everybody is distracted with business, visitors, and 
so-called pleasure ; and it is difficult to get together the Masters of Arts 
to the meetings. The full strength of Congregation is about 450; and 
the members voting on these two occasions were 73 and oo respectively. 
These figures are sufficient in themselves to show the difficulties of legis- 
lation in the Summer Term. One minor measure, which seems likely 
to pass, has some interest, as another step towards educational progress 
in the matter—small in appearance, but really important—of reducing 
superfluous examinations. That is the proposal to accept, in lieu of 
Responsions, the Certificate of the Joint Matriculation Board of the 
Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield, provided 
the candidate has passed in Latin, Greck, and elementary mathematics. 
The Oxford Responsions standard is really (as George III. said about 
Shakespeare to Fanny Burney) ‘‘sad stuff, sad stuff, only one mustn't 
say so.” If every English University accepted the entrance examina- 
tion of every other as exempting from its own, it is not Oxford 
which would suffer. However this may be, each step towards mutual 
acceptance of each other's preliminaries is welcomed by all interested in 
education. 

The Summer Term is the period of reports of the University finance, 
the Bodleian Library, and the various institutions. A few facts may be 
suggestive to your readers. The Bodleian report of 1906 shows a 
record number of books and MSS. received within the year, namely, 
79,539. There is an increase in every item—gifts, receipts under the 
Copyright Act, and purchases. It may not be known to all your 
readers that (from the Librarian to the carpenter) there are forty-one 
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persons employed at the Library. Largely owing to recent help from 
the colleges, a debit balance of £660 has been converted into a credit 
of over £1,000. The Museum report is equally elaborate, extending 
to twenty-five quarto pages of donations and other additions to the 
various collections. The financial difficulties of the University as a 
whole are best conveyed to the intelligent reader by the simple state- 
ment that this year, on a total expenditure of over 474,000, they have 
been able, by care and liberal aid from the colleges, just to make both 
ends meet. The demands on the University are increasingly heavy, as 
any member knows who has looked into the facts. ^ The benefactor, 
though he increases the efficiency of the University, often involves it in 
farther supplementary expenditure. Oxford has, so far, neither ap- 
pealed to its own public for endowment, as Cambridge recently did 
with substantial success, nor asked for State aid, as the modern 
Universities have legitimately done. How long this policy can be 
safely continued remains to be seen. 

The two new Professors of Poetry (Mr. Mackail) and of Colonial 
History (Mr. H. E. Egerton) have both delivered their inaugural 
lectures—which are published—and begun their courses. Prof. 
Mackail, one of the most brilliant Balliol men of the last twenty-five 
years, and particularly well known in Oxford, was very happy in his 
hrst two lectures on Homer, delivered to very appreciative audiences. 
Prof. us sch inaugural lecture was exceedingly skilful and interest- 
ing, and particularly noticeable was the skill and tact with which he 
handled questions that approached the region of poe controversy. 
In both cases the University is to be congratulated on the accession to 
its professoriate. 

The University Prizes awarded this term are as follows:—The 
compositions which are recited at the Commemoration: Latin Essay. 
H. L. Henderson (Fellow of New College); Latin Verse, F. S. Pater 
(Scholar of University); English Poem (Newdigate), G. Scott (Ex- 
hibitioner of New College); English Essay, A. H. Sidgwick (Fellow 
of University). Other University Scholarships and Prizes: Arnold 
Historical Essay, W. A. P. Mason, M.A. (Trinity); hon. mention, 
K. M. Vickers (Exeter). Stanhope Historical Essay, R. H. Holt 
(University), Gladstone Prize, C. B. Martin (Rhodes Scholar of 
Balliol); hon. mention, E. C. C. Stevens (Christ Church) and 
D. du B. Davidson (Balliol). Lothian Essay, D. W. B. James 
(Scholar of Pembroke).  Ellerton Theological Essay, C. B. Young 
ILincoln) ; hon. mention, W. Temple (Fellow of Queen's) and G. L. A. 
Way (late Scholar of Corpus Christi). 


MANCHESTER. 


Only a month or two ago we quoted in this column a statement 

made in the Manchester Education Committee by 
Dean Macture. the Dean of Manchester, to the effect that ‘‘the 
Manchester Grammar School never stood higher in 
its long history than under its present distinguished High Master.” 
There was no idea then that this would be the last public utterance of 
Dean Maclure, who has been such a prominent figure in the educational 
ife of the city for fifteen years. Of the many honours that fell to him 
there was not one he valued so highly as the chairmanship of the 
governing body of his old school ; and he was wont to boast that it was 
he who proposed the election of the present High Master a few years 
ago. He is more widely known as having been for twelve years Chair- 
man of the Manchester School Board, Chairman of the School Boards 
Association of England and Wales from its foundation to its dissolution, 
and a member of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education and 
of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education. It is no 
small testimony to the worth of a man who has successfully filled such 
dithcult posts that the many notices of him that have appeared since 
his death vie with one another in praising his personal qualities. ** He 
was one of the few men of distinction of whom it may be said that they 

no enemies." 


The Committee of the Brunswick Street Practising School, over 

which Miss Dodd presided so ably for a number of 

nares years before her removal to Oxford, and which is 
carried on with the approval of the Council and 
Senate of the University, is about to make an appeal for funds. A 
meeting is to be held in the Lord Mayor’s Parlour early in June, when 
Prof. Findlay—who was asked three months ago to become Director of 
the school—will present the report he has prepared and make definite 
Suggestions as a basis for an appeal for public support. Among other 
changes it is proposed that the school should be removed from its 
present site to one adjoining the Fielden Demonstration School. It 
may be explained that the Brunswick Street institution undertakes the 
work of a primary school and kindergarten, and Miss M. G. Findlay, 
M.Sc. (late Head Mistress of the Royal High School, Madras), has 
been appointed Head Mistress. The work of the Fielden School, on 
the other hand, corresponds rather with that of a higher-grade school. 
The Head Master, Mr. W. J. Deeley, B.A., has recently been appointed 
Special Demonstrator in School Teaching to the University. Prof. 
Sadlers name appears on the Committee of the Primary Schools, and 


the Chairman of Committee is Mr. T. C. Horsfall, who has from the 
first taken a lively interest in the work. 


Mr. E. C. Burgis, M.A., D.C.L., LL.B., Mr. H. C. Dowdall, 
Universit LL.D., Mr. T. G. Russell, LL. B., and Mr. G. B. 
Appointments. Hertz, M.A., B.C.L., have been appointed to the 
recently instituted Law Lectureships. Mr. F. M. 
Powicke, M.A., formerly University Fellow and at present Assistant 
Lecturer in History at the University of Liverpool, has been appointed 
Assistant Lecturer in History and Tutor to supervise the work of the 
Civil Service students. The work of Mr. J. S. Westlake, B.A., who 
has accepted the Professorship of English at Aberystwyth, is being 
taken temporarily by Mr. J. W. H. Atkins. The post of Lecturer in 
Philosophy (the work of which is being temporarily taken by Mr. 
Norman Smith, B.A.) has been filled by the appointment (from com- 
mencement of next session) of Mr. H. B. Wallis, B.A. The Rev. 
Mr. Hassé has resigned the Lectureship in the History of Doctrine. 
A Professorship of Metallurgy has been instituted. The first occu- 
pant of the chair is Dr. H. Cort Carpenter. Dr. R. Hutton is to 
succeed Dr. C. H. Lees as Director of the Physical Laboratory. 


At the Grammar School the Musical Societies concluded their labours 
for the session on May 5, when, in addition to 
** 'The Ancient Mariner," the programme included 
the first movement of Beethoven's Pianoforte Con- 
certo in C. The annual athletic sports were held on the 29th; the 
number of entries being the largest on record, the preliminary events 
had to be taken on six previous days. The system of ** sports without 
prizes," which worked so well last year, when it was instituted, was 
followed out this year with even better results. An interesting article 
on this subject from the pen of Mr. A. Pickles, of Trinity College, . 
Cambridge, appeared in the School World for last month. The Rowing 
Club continues to make steady progress, and is greatly assisted by the 
enthusiastic interest taken in it by a number of the new masters. This 
year two camps have been arranged for the Whitsuntide vacation. 
Mr. Paton will have his usual cricket camp for a fortnight on Lord 
Stanley's estate at Alderley, and there will be a boating camp 
on the river Dee under the superintendence of Mr. Vamish. 
Founders Day was May 31, when the sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Carlisle, who is himself an Old Mancunian. At the annual 
Old Mancunians’ Dinner, Colonel Kelly, who presided, mentioned Mr. 
Birrell’s recent reference to the Grammar School as the one institution 
he envied Manchester, as compared with Liverpool, the city of his 
birth. Mr. Paton, in replying to the toast of '* Prosperity to the 
School,” referred to the fact that, in spite of the number of new 
secondary schools that had recently been opened in Manchester and 
the surrounding towns, it was still difficult to find room for all the boys 
wishing to enter the Manchester Grammar School. 


Grammar 
School. 


At the Manchester High School for Girls an interesting address was 
given by Miss Barbara Foxley in connexion with 
the meetings of the Old Girls’ Association. Some 
disappointment, however, was felt that Miss Day, 
the first Head Mistress of the school, was unable to be present, as 
had been hoped. 

At the Broughton and Crumpsall High School for Girls some very 
successful musical and dramatic performances were given on the occa- 
sion of the ‘fat home” to parents. The school recently had the 
privilege of a lecture by Miss Alice Greenwood. 

At the Pendleton High School for Girls the steady increase in 
number has made it necessary to remove the preparatory department 
to a large house adjoining the school premises. This has had the 
additional advantage of placing at the disposal of the school a garden 
and conservatory for purposes of Nature study. 


Girls’ Schools. 


The question of the feeding of school-children has recently been 
Element discussed at several meetings. At the annual 
Biucition meeting of the Women’s Guardian and Local Gov- 

ernment Association, held in Manchester some 
weeks ago, a somewhat critical attitude towards the practice was taken 
by a number of speakers. Mr. C. H. Wyatt, Director of Elementary 
Education, said he greatly dreaded large schemes of school feeding. 

The Manchester Éducation Committee have arranged to open during 
the summer a number of playgrounds out of school hours, for the 
children's recreation. A highly satisfactory report on the School for 
Crippled Children has arrived from the Board of Education. At the 
opening of the Country School for Town Children, Sir James Hoy, 
Chairman of the Education Committee, referred to it as **a unique 
institution." Mr. T. C. Horsfall, in endorsing this view, said he had 
no hesitation in saying it was unique in the world. The nearest 
approach he knew to it was in the forest schools of Germany. 

At the meeting of the Salford Education Committee the question of 
school fees has arisen once more. A resolution of the Committee re- 
commending that fees should be charged at one school having been 
returned by the Council, the Education Committee decided to stand by 
the proposal. 

A new school for the blind is to be erected at a cost of about 
440,000. The school is to accommodate a hundred and fifty children. 
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WALES. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Board, which was held at Holy- 
Gsi head, Prof. Anwyl, M.A., of University College, 
Welsh Board. Aberystwyth, was unanimously elected Chairman of 
the Board, in succession to the late Mr. Humphreys- 
Owen, and Lord Stanley of Alderley was elected Vice-Chairman. 

The following resolution of condolence with the widow of the late 
Chairman was unanimously passed :—** The Central Welsh Board for 
Intermediate Education desires to place on record its sense of the 
incalculable loss sustained by Welsh education in all its spheres, and 
especially in that of secondary education, through the death of its first 
Chairman, the late Mr. Arthur Charles Humphreys-Owen, M.P., and 
wishes at the same time to express its deep sympathy wth Mrs. Hum- 
phreys-Owen and the family intheir sorrow. In reviewing the services 
of the late Chairman to Welsh education, the Board recollects with 
affectionate remembrance the invaluable experience which he as one 
of the great pioneers of the intermediate system brought to bear upon 
the initial discussion of problems to which the Board itself was new, 
the patient and courageous thoroughness of method with which he 
guided the Board in seeking for their solution, the unfailing urbanity 
and impartiality with which he presided over its deliberations, the high 
aims and ideals ftom which he never departed, and the splendid 
devotion with which he ungrudgingly sacrificed himself to his people's 
service ; in the abiding memory of these great qualities of the late 
Chairman, the Board mourns his loss, but rejoices to think that the 
example of his great service will ever remain in his country’s annals as 
a standing incentive to others towards the furtherance of her highest 
aims." 

The draft schedules for the year 1907 were exhaustively discussed ; 
while several very important modifications in the regulations for the 
Honours Certificate were adopted. For some years it has been felt 
that some change in the existing regulations was necessary, as their 
undoubted tendency was to encourage extreme specialization in the 
Schools, as a candidate was able to obtain a certificate by satisfying the 
examiner in two subjects only. Nor was the course prescribed under 
the old regulations found by experience to be the most suitable for those 
pupils who desired to enter one of the University colleges, or to embark 
on a professional or business career. The only pupils who really 
benefited were the pupils specializing for an entrance scholarship at 
one of theolder Universities, and they constituted a very small minority 
of the two hundred candidates. The new regulations are so framed 
as to give an equal chance to both types of pupils, viz., those pupils 
for whom high specialization is necessary as well as those 
who desire to follow a wider curriculum. In each subject there 
will be two stages, and a candidate can obtain a certificate 
either by satisfying. the examiners in two subjects at the higher 
stages, or in three subjects at the lower stage. After some discussion 
it was further resolved to adopt the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee to the effect ‘‘that no pupil shall be admitted to the 
Honours Certificate Examination in any subject unless the Executive 
Committee is satisfied that adequate provision for teaching that subject 
is indicated in the school time table." On the motion of the Registrar 
of the University College, Aberystwyth,a sub-committee was appointed 
to report on the old question of the diflerentiation of the schools. The 
Committee has set before it a very complex problem ; and at first sight, 
its difficulties would appear to be well-nigh insurmountable. Suppose, 
for instance, that there should happen to be a pupil with a strong 
classical bent in a school in which science is the staple subject. Either 
he must suffer, or means must be devised whereby he can be transferred 
to another school, in which good classics are taught ; and all this means 
money. 

Miss Collin and Mr. J. Trevor Owen were re-elected members of the 
Executive Committee, and Mr. W. J. Russell was co-opted as a ņem- 
ber of the Board. 


The Association met at Cardiff on Friday, May 11. In the interest- 
ing and suggestive address which he delivered at 


Welsh the opening of the session, Principal Griffiths dealt 

County Schools : ; : : 
Association. with many of the educational topics which provoke 
so much discussion at the present time. His refer- 


ences to the excellent record of the Central Welsh Board were cordially 
endorsed, and so were his criticisms of the present attitude of many 
popular authorities towards the educational ‘‘ expert.” Dealing with 
the constitution of the Council of Wales, the Principal said that we 
must recognize the prevalence of this suspicion of professors and school- 
masters as an important factor in the situation; and he therefore 
counselled the Asscciation not to seek for direct representation, but to 
go in for a Consultative Committee. Mr. R. W. Jones, in a closely 
reasoned paper, however, advocated the opposite view, expressing the 
opinion that it would not be possible to exert any effective influence 
over the Council, or to initiate any educational policy through such a 
Committee. After some discussion the following resolution, proposed 
by the Executive Committee, was adopted :—** That due provision 
shall be made for the election of representatives of head teachers of 
Welsh Intermediate Schools on the Council of Wales, such representa- 
tives to exercise the full powers, except that of voting, of the other 


members of the Council.” The Association afterwards proceeded to 
discuss business of a technical character, such as the syllabuses of the 
Central Welsh Board, alternative schemes, &c. Miss Collin, Mr. 
William Lewes, and Mr. T. R. Dawes were re-elected to their re- 
spective offices. 

At the close of the session, the Lord Mayor of Cardiff held a recep- 
tion at the Town Hall, to which members of the Association were 
invited. This function passed off very pleasantly, and his Lordship’s 
kindness was much appreciated by all who attended it. 

The two most prominent incidents at the recent meeting of the 
Court held at Bala, on May 17, were the attempt 
to oust Sir Isambard Owen from the Senior Deputy 
Chancellorship, and the attack on the power of 
recommending for honorary degrees possessed by the Senate. Ever 
since Sir Isambard was appointed to the Principalship of the Arm- 
strong College, a certain section of the Court have resolved to 
try and secure his ejection from the Deputy Chancellorship : this, 
however, was the first occasion on which they took defnite 
action by proposing another candidate in opposition to him. Though 
he was re-elected by a substantial majority, yet most members 
were surprised to find that the minority, as represented by the 
votes recorded in favour of Lord Kenyon, constituted such a large pro- 
portion of the Court. The loss to the University of the services of Sir 
Isambard would be well-nigh irreparable, as probably no other member 
of the Court possesses such intimate knowledge of its history, or has 
been more closely identified with its development. The recommenda- 
tions for honorary degrees gave rise to a somewhat acrimonious 
discussion, during which the privileges of the Senate were rather 
fiercely attacked by the non-academic members. It seems that their 
dissatisfaction with the list submitted was solely due to the omission 
from it of tne name of the ex-President of the N.U.T., and not to any 
objection to the three gentlemen suggested by the Senate as worthy to 
be the recipients of degrees Aonorts causa. 

The Warden of the Guild, Sir Marchant Williams, is clearly determ- 
ined that in future the exclusive privilege of the Senate in the 
matter of recommending for honorary degrees shall be abolished, as 
he has given notice that he will propose at the next Court that nomina- 
tions for such degrees shall be made by a Joint Committee of the 
Senate, the Executive Committee, and the Guild of Graduates. 
Throughout all these discussions it was very evident that there exists à 
very distinct line of cleavage between the academic and the lay element 
on the Court, and the tone and temper of some of the speeches suffered 
in consequence. The above motion of the Warden will also, no doubt, 
tend to intensify this feeling of jealousy between the two sections. 

The statutory resolutions for the establishment of a Faculty of 
Medicine were passed. Candidates for the degree of M.B. must be 
graduates of the University and must have followed a minimum course 
of five years. It was also resolved to hold a second Matriculation 
Examination in September in and after 1907. 

Honorary degrees will be conferred next November, at Aberystwyth, 
on Dr. Fairbairn, Sir Lewis Morris, and the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis. 


The Glamorgan Education Committee have decided to divide 
mixed county schools, designed for three hundred 
or more pupils, into two departments, for boys 
and girls respectively. The reasons which 
Miss E. P. Hughes and Principal Griffiths, the chief supporters 
of this reactionary resolution, advanced in favour of splitting 
up the schools will not bear criticism for one moment. Thus 
Principal Grithths, whose knowledge of the schools is not very 10 
timate, is reported to have stated that the separate girls’ schools are 
more efficient than the dual schools. This, however, is quite contrary 
to fact, as Central Welsh Board statistics, &c., prove conclusively. 
Nor is there any substance in Miss Hughes’s contention that girls 
suffer under the present régime. The whole movement in favour of 
separating the schools is, as a matter of fact, due not to any doubt 
about the efficiency of the dual system ; it has been engineered mainly 
in order that a few more head mistress-ships may be open to the 
assistant mistresses in the Welsh county schools. * 


The Western u has, once again, published certain Ane e 
« „ letters which contain very serious reflections on the 
Wostorn Mal integrity of the superis at the annual examina: 
County Schools, tion of the Central Welsh Board, Now we believe 
that every fair-minded person will readily agree 
that the editor, in justice to all the masters and mistresses in the Inter- 
mediate schools, should either substantiate the charges or withdraw 
them unreservedly. One must also be allowed to doubt whether the 
publication of letters suggesting fraudulent conduct on the part 9 
members of a great profession is strictly in accordance with the canons 
of honourable journalism. 


The Drafting Committee meets at Llandrindod Wells on June 1! 
Counoll of Several modifications of the original clause have 
Wales. appeared in the Press, but it remains to be seen 
qu whether they are sufficiently drastic to unite 
Sections in support of the Council. 
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swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 


Edited by Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon, 


Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Birmingham University. 


Uniformity of Terminology and Uniformity of Classification are the distinguishing marks of this Series ; all the 
Grammars are constructed on the same plan, and the same terminology is used to describe identical grammatical features in different 
languages. 

Latin, English, Spanish, Dano-Norwegian, Welsh, Greek, French, and German. 


16-page Prospectus free. Keys to the Latin and German Readers and Writers may be had by Teachers direct from the Publishers. 


By Prof SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Oxon. 


ORA MARITIMA. 


(FIFTEENTH THOUSAND.) 


A Latin Story for Beginners, with Grammar and Exercises, covering the First Three Declensions and the First Conjugation (Active Voice). 
Crown 8vo, 2s. Subject to discount. 


PRO PATRIA. 


A sequel to ''Ora Maritima,” with Grammar and Exercises carrying the pupil to the end of the Regular Accidence. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Subject to discount. 


IN PREPARATION. On the same lines as “Ora Maritima." 


The Greek War of Independence. 


Being a Greek Story for Beginners, with Notes and Exercises, covering the Regular Accidence, by C. D. CHAMBERS, M.A., Lecturer 
in Classics in the University of Birmingham, formerly Assistant Master of Bromsgrove School. 
In this book, as in the Latin volumes of this Series, special attention has been devoted to correctness of idiom in the text. 


THE NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. | PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. By C. F. PICTON- 


: GADSDEN (Domestic Economy Teacher, London County Council 
Edited by Dr. EMIL REICH. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. 6d. net each. Schools) Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


The following are now ready :— | — ' A comprehensive and clear! written eapo inion id the elements of domestic 

' economy, except cooking. . . . It follows the lines laid down by the Education 

l. M agg ee anD FHILESUS OF Department, and should prove useful both to schools and for private study.” — 
e Translated by H. F. CARLILL, M.A. Scotsman. 


4. PLUTARCH'S LIVES OF ALEXANDER, | THE STUDENT'S HYGIENE. Adapted to the Syllab 
PERICLES, CAIUS CAESAR, and AEMIL- of the Board of Education. Stage I., ios s ERNEUT PCAN. 
IUS PAULUS. Translated by W. B. FRAZER. Natural Science Master, Municipal Technical School, Burnley, 


E | Author of “ Botany for Beginners," '' Biology of Poultry-Keeping," 
3. i tie rar OP DACREMS: (Books I-VI.) | &c. With 125 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
| 
l 
| 
$ 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. (Public STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. By E. G. HARDY, 


: à f M.A., D.Litt., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Schools.) The First Annual Issue, under the direction ad the “ A book of a stamp too rarely produced in England ; a book bearing witness on 
Editors of the “ Public Schools Year Book," will be ready shortly. , every page of the unremitting toil of the author. The whole work is that of a 
Crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d. net. 


profound scholar and an enthusiast."—Liverpool Post. 
The G.S. Y.B. will give particulars of about 120 Public Secondary Schools for 
Girls, including the leading High Schools throughout the kingdom ; and all those of 
the Girls’ Public Day Schools Company, Limited, the Church Schools Company, 
Limited, and the Church Education Corporation. 


À description will be given of each School which supports the scheme, giving full . NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY OF ORGANIC 


particulars of Staff, number of Girls, Education, Terms, Entrance Examinations, | 
Scholarships, Fees, Games, Prizes, Honours, &c. | 

NONE pe CIONES EN ERE | CHEMISTRY. A Theoretical and Practical Text-Book for 
NEW VOLUME OF Students in the Universities and Technical Schools. By JOHN 


SONNENSCHEIN'S QUOTATION SERIES. WADE, D.Sc. Lond., Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy's Hospital, 


University of London. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY. P EIE IM IINE D EUR 


| 
| 
DICTIONARY OF GERMAN QUOTATIONS. By | NEW EDITIONS OF 


SCHOOL GARDENING FOR LITTLE CHILD- 
REN. By Lucy R. Latter. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 


LiLIAN DALBIAC. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. HANDBOOK OF SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. By 
"Lilian Dalbiac's work is more than a book of reference. Scholarship, thought, | Dr. E. WARMING. Edited by M. C. POTTER, M.A., Professor of 
and interest fill these four hundred closely printed pages. The general reader may Botany in the Durham College of Science. With 610 Illustrations. 
open the book at any part, and will find a wealth of matter to entertain and Demy 8vo, 15s. 
Instruct." — Scotsman. 
" No one can consult this admirably arranged, well-indexed book without being 


: AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 
grateful to the compiler for the care, patience, and taste with whicb she has laboured By Dr. SIDNEY H. VINES, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Sherardian Professor 
to make it complete, — o andara. i of Botany in the University of Oxford. 483 Illustrations. Demy 
ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. With Answers. | 8vo, 9s. 
By L. LoGaN. F.R.G.S., Head Master of Ormond School for Boys, | 
Dublin. Crown 8«vo, Is. | READY SHORTLY. 
ARITHMETICAL WRINKLES. By L. Locas | THE SCIENCE OF COMMON LIFE. Py J. B. 
F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Ormond School for Boys, Dublin. | CoPPOCK, B.Sc. Lond., F.LC., F.C.S., Principal of the Schools of 
Crown 8vo, Is. Science, Kendal. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LIMITED, 25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
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IRELAND. 


At the time of writing the names of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the affairs of Trinity College have not 
aa MOS been published. It is stated that Sir Edward Fry, 
who presided over the Commission on the Irish 
Land Laws bearing his name, will be the Chairman. It was at first 
believed that no member of Trinity College had been appointed ; but it 
appears that the Board have been asked to nominate one member, and 
have done so. The most discouraging rumour we have had is that 
the Royal Commission will be merely a ** reporting" Commission, and 
not the preliminary to a definite attempt to settle the whole Irish Uni- 
versity question, which, though it does not cohere with Mr. Bryce's 
statement in the House when announcing the appointment of the 
Commission, is probably correct, as the Government have given no 
indication that they have any definite policy on the subject of Irish 
education, and the Liberal Party are extremely divided upon it. 

At the recent meeting of the Synod of the Episcopal Church of 
Ireland the differences between the Church and Trinity College on the 
question of giving the former some control over the teaching in the 
Divinity School were again brought forward, and an influential Com- 
mittee was appointed to take steps to have the present position of the 
Divinity School brought before the Royal Commission, and the claims 
of the Church in relation to it. 

Last month a fine statue of the late Mr. Lecky, erected in the quad- 
rangle of Trinity College, in memory of the historian, who was a graduate 
of Dublin University and her Parliamentary representative, was un- 
veiled. Lord Rathmore, a personal friend of Mr. Lecky, delivered an 
eloquent address on the occasion. 

The question of continuing the conferring of ad eundem degrees on 
women holding the Oxford and Cambridge Certificates is being 
raised, as the time limit imposed is approaching. It was intended that 
the privilege should be only accorded until it was possible for women 
desiring the Dublin degree to graduate in Dublin University itself; 
and over the signature ** M.," in the A¢thencum, a prominent member 
of the Board asks that the giving of such degrees shall now cease. 
The large number applying for the degree has astonished none more 
than the Provost and Board of Trinity College themselves. It is how- 
ever desired by the women interested that the privilege shall be 
continued, and certainly, if they are to be treated as men graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge are, logically this should be done. We are 
informed that the large sum accruing from fees has been set aside and 
ear-marked for women's education. 


At a recent meeting of the Senate of the Royal pue ud a resolution 

was passed directing the Standing Committee to 

Eoyal j draft of such statutes and regulations 
University. Prepare. anera 5 

as shall provide the necessary means to enforce 

academic discipline and to punish academic misconduct." It was also 

directed that the minutes of the Senate meetings, &c., relating to the 

disorders last October should be supplied to Government. The appoint- 

ment of a successor to the Earl of Meath in the Chancellorship of the 

University has not, at the time of writing, been announced. 


An important point in Irish intermediate education has been raised 
by the action of the Chief Secretary in the House 
of Commons on the 21st ult. The Rules and Pro- 
gramme for the Intermediate Examinations of 1907 
have recently appeared. From one part of the courses Irish, as an 
alternative language with French and German, is removed. Mr. 
T. O'Donnell, in the House, moved an address asking that the 
“sanction of Parliament” or the * Royal assent" (it is variously 
reported) should be withheld from the new Intermediate Rules until 
they were amended in this respect by the restoration of lish, and also 
by making domestic economy and hygiene compulsory for girls in the 
senior courses for exhibitions. The Chief Secretary, in reply, stated 
that the Intermediate Board was independent of the Irish Government, 
and that he would not interfere in any way, but would leave the matter 
to Parliament; he himself sympathized with the desire of ivir. O'Donnell 
to place Irish on an equality with French and German. Mr. Campbell, 
the only Unionist member present, protested strongly against the Rules 
of the Board, drawn up, it might be presumed, from carefully weighed 
reasons, being altered by Parliament, which was comparatively 
ignorant on the subject, and without the case of the Board being fairly 
stated by the Chief Secretary. The issue, however, was that each 
of the proposals was passed without a division, and, presumably, will 
now be embodied in the Rules. The latter have already received the 
sanction of the Lord Lieutenant, and are published. 

It is somewhat startling to tind that the House of Commons—a 
wholly incompetent body to decide such educational details—can make 
any changes it wishes according to the whims and circumstances of any 
given half-hour—changes which may have serious effects on education 
or greatly embarrass the schools. The rule compelling girls in the 
Senior Science Exhibition courses to take Domestic Economy and 
Hygiene is of this kind. It would necessitate special buildings and 
equipment, which, perhaps, in a year or two other changes would 
again make unnecessary. The competence of the House to decide such 


The Intermediate 
Rules. 


educational questions was illustrated on the occasion by one member's 
announcing ironically that geometry, trigonometry, mechanics, and 
chemistry were actually appointed as subjects for girls to study, and 
asking what ‘‘earthly good such subjects would be to them,” while 
the names of these subjects in the education of girls were received 
with loud laughter by other members. 

Since no part of the funds of Irish intermediate education is derived 
from an annual Parliamentary grant, some of it coming from the funds 
of the Irish Church, and the rest from part of the Excise revenue, it is 
doubted that this unprecedented interference is valid, and there is much 
speculation as to what action the Board will take in regard to it. 


The provisions of the Act which established registration for teachers 
were extended to Ireland through the efforts of the 


ropo EDO HON various Irish educational associations, and have 
Teachers’ Register. been taken advantage of to a very considerable ex- 


tent. The attitude of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church in regard to the University question almost wholly prevented 
Roman Catholic teachers applying for registration, but, among the 
small Protestant minority, nearly four hundred teachers have registered in 
Column B, out of which about a hundred and fifty are teaching in Eng- 
land, though trained in Ireland and belonging to the Royal University. 
The chief Protestant. schools in Ireland all applied for ** recognition." 
Largely in consequence of registration being established, a depart- 
ment for the training of teachers has been established in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, Alexandra College, and Queen's College, Cork, and is 
about to be started in Queen's College, Belfast, while almost all 
students preparing to become teachers have been intending to fulfil the 
requirements for registration. In view of these facts, the abolition of 
the Register by a clause in the present Education Bill, without any 
provision for another scheme of reyistration, is regarded as retrograde 
and injurious by Irish educationists, and memorials have been pre- 
sented to the Chief Secretary, protesting against it, from the lush 
Association of Women-Graduates and the Central Association of Irish 
Schoolmistresses, while a third is being signed by the Irish teachers 
who have already registered. 


On three occasions during the last month the financial injustice 
icis suffered by Irish primary education has been 
Primary Schools, brought prominently forward. In the House of 
Commons, in an able speech on the genera 
financial relations of the two countries, Mr. Redmond drew attention 
to the fact that in the increased expenditure on education during the 
last ten years, calculated on the Scotch scale, Ireland should have 
received £310,000 more than she did ; on the English scale, £234,000 
more; also that, while subsidies for buildings, Xc., were formerly 
given as a special additional grant, they were now taken from the 
Development Grant—a fund which in England and Scotland was 
devoted wholly to education, but in Ireland was diverted to other 
purposes. 

The l'rovost of Trinity College, recently speaking in the North of 
Ireland, gave details of practical evils and difficulties arising from the 
want of funds to supply sanitary school-houses and the consequences o! 
closing or amalgamating small schools in districts with a very scattered 
population. 

At the Synod of the Episcopal Church of Ireland, Dr. H. Moore 
showed that, even calculated on the basis of the contribution of Treland 
to the Exchequer, Irish primary education should receive £200,000 à 
year more than she does ; on the basis of population—the proper basis 
—the grant at present, instead of being not quite £ 1,400,000, should 
be upwards of £1,800,000. By the Estimates of this year Scotland, 
with about the same population, will receive £500,000 more thin 
Ireland for primary education. 


SCHOOLS. 


CHELTENHAM LADIES? CoLLEGE,.— Scholarships: At St. Hilda's 
Hall, Oxford —(1) the Hay Scholarship of £35 a year for three years. 
awarded to Mary Grice; (2) the St. Hildas College Scholarship of 
£40 for three years, awarded to Margaret Bernard Cooke. The degree 
of Mus. Bac. of the University of Durham has been gained by the 
Misses Grace and Janet Salsbury, teachers of music in the Ladies 
College. Associated Board of the Royal Academy anl the Royal 
College of Music Local Centre Examination: Advanced Grade—Mary 
Ross (Pianoforte), Elise Jarvis (Singing). Intermediate Grade—Lihan 
D. Stainer (Honours in Harmony), Ethel M. Hodgens (Pianoforte), 
Elizabeth Reynell (Harmony). Elementary Grade—Edna W. Jardine 
and Agnes S. Cresswell (Rudiments of Music). | 


HAILEYBURY CoLLEGE.— The Greek and Latin Prose Prizes, the 
Hanbury Divinity Prize, and the Brisbane Butler Shakespeare Prze 
have been won by C. H. Gidney, the Latin Translation Prize by 
W. M. Wace, and the Jackson Art Prize by C. F. Battiscombe and 
G. R. Nothmann. R. L. Yorke has been elected a scholar of Lincoln 
College, Oxford; W. M. Wace an exhibitioner of Selwyn College 


(Continued on page 410.) 
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THE “AL.” SCHOLAR'S 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


WITH SELECT LISTS OF 


ABBREVIATIONS AND FOREIGN 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Specially prepared for School use by 
THOMAS PAGE and ALFONZO GARDINER. 


CONTAINING NEARLY 14,000 WORDS. 


Third Edition, Revised, 100 pp., net 2d.; in cloth-lined 
cover, net 8d. 


For years teachers have been seeking a suitable English Dic- 
tionary for the upper classes—one that would be (1) helpful in 
the reading of ordinary current literature; (2) a guide to the 
peculiarities of spelling and pronunciation; (3) free from all objec- 
tionable words and meanings. 

It is believed that in the “A.L.” Scholar's English Dio- 
tionary the above wants have been met. 

No pains have been spared to produce a thoroughly reliable and 
practical book of reference. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


LEEDS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SECOND EDITION.—THOROUGHLY REVISED AND MUCH ENLARGED. 


With many new Plans and other Illustrations. Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 
containing 556 pp., with 450 Illustrations, 25s. net. 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY. 


A Treatise on the Planning, Arrangement, and 
Fitting of Day and Boarding Schools. 


HAVING SPECIAL RECARD TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, ORCANISATION, AND 
EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 


By FELIX CLAY, B.A., Architect. 


School.—'* Felix Clay's masterly volume will prove indispensable to architects 
and to educational authorities, and we trust that it will be placed at the disposal of 
teachers, It is a remarkable contribution to architectural knowledge, and it takes 
high rank also as a contribution to the study of education." 

School World.—‘' To the architect and the schoolmaster alike it will prove an in- 
valuable work of reference. Every type of secondary and elementary school is fully 
illustrated and adequately described. . . . There is no detail pertinent toits wide range 
of subjects on which the reader may not gain prompt and trustworthy information." 

tor.—'' Mr. Clay's lucid and well illustrated volume will be indispensable 
to all wbo have to deal with the building of new schools, whilst we should gladly see 
Its perusal made a necessary condition for holding the office of manager." 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LISTS, 
MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 


Estimates furnished. 
Address— 


GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


Enguiries solicited. 


Spoken French, already optional, will soon be 
compulsory for Junior and Senior Locals. 


To teach Spoken French you must employ the Direct Method, and the best 
book by far for tbis purpose is ROSSMANN and SCHMIDT'S 


FRENCH 8Y THE DIRECT METHOD 


[now complete], of which nearly 200,000 copies have been sold. 

Dr. Gray, Warden of Bradfield College, Berks, writes:—'' A valuable work, 
and infinitely superior in system to the old grammars.”’ 

D. L. Savory, Esq., of Marlborough, writes :—*' Oertainly the best First 
French Book on Reform lines that I have yet soen.” 


“This little book [Zire de lecture) brings us into touch with the men who have 
made France, and is calculated to arouse a living interest in them and their language.” 
— The Journal of Education. 


“ Nothing seems to have been omitted that could help and interest the most 
apathetic British child, and we confidently recommend the boox [Part III. )."— The 
Journal of Education. 

Part I., 1s.6d. Part II., 18.84. Part ITI, 2s. 84. Part IV.—Livre de Ezer- 
cices, 28. ; Livre de Lecture, 2s. ; Grammaire Française en Français, 8d. 
Each Part consists of a carefully planned year's work. 


ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 


Books L and IL, 3d. Books IIL-V., 34. Books VI. ané VIL, 44. 


"rell suited for the lower forms of secondary sohools, sad 
may provide hints on method that will even be of some valine 
to masters in middle and upper forms.’’—Guardian. 


—— 


JUST ISSUED. 


INTERMEDIATH ARITHMBTIC, 200pp., rod. Specially suitable for 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals. 
HENRY V. With Notes by Rx. Hupson. 1s. 6d. 
4d.-6d. 


THREE TERM ALGEBRA. 4 Parts. 
GRAPHS OF ALGBBRAIOAL FUNOTIONS. £4. 
HILDREN’S 8OOTT. 1s. 3d. | LAMBS’ TALES (2 vols.). 64. 


THEO 

THE OHILDREN 8 PIOKWIOK. 1s.3d. | RIP VAN WINKLE. 3d. 
THE CHILDREN'S FAIRY BOOK. 6d. | RAB AND HIS PRIENDS. 3d. 
WRITING FOR READING. A MS. Reader. 6d, 


T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
34 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C., & EDINBURGH. 


Swedish Institute and Clinique, 


91 Cromwell Road, and 27 Emperor’s Gate, 
LONDON, 8.W. 
UNDER DIRECT MEDICAL SUPERVISION. 


Private Patients treated daily at 91 Cromwell Road, or at 
their own Homes. Free Clinique for Poor Patients at 
27 Emperor’s Gate. 


One or two years’ Training for Students. Entrance in 
January and September. Course as in Sweden, in Massage, 
Medical Gymnastics, and allied subjects. 


This is the only Institute in Great Britain modelled on 
exactly the snme lines as the Central Institute, and Dr. 
Orvedson’s Institute, Stockholm. 


Methode Intuitive pour apprendre le Francais, 


LECONS DH CHOSES. CONVERSATIONS. 
COMPOSITIONS ET GRAMMAIRHB. 


120 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


The main object of this book is the acquisition of French through the 
medium of French by means of a careful arrangement of Object Lessons 
and Dialogues. The chi!d must be taught from the beginning to think in 
French. The foreign tongue is used from the start, and English only at 
the teacher's discretion. Such a course is by no means difticult, even in 
the grammatical exercises, where rules and explanations are expressed 
in clear and simple language. By associating observation with objects 
and actions, the child acquires the language without the intervention of 
English. 


J. W. BEAN & SON, 1"7 Boar Lane, Leeds. 


HACHETTE & CO., 
LoNDON: 18 KING WILLIAM STRELT, CHARING CROSS. 
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Cambridge; and T. H. E. Baillie a scholar of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. A scheme for considerable additions to the school buildings 
is under the consideration of the Council. The Speech Day has been 
fixed for Wednesday, June 27. 


NorTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. — Empire 
Day was celebrated first by a short service. Prayers appro- 
priate to Ascension Day were read and then the pupils sang the 
Old Hundredth. Mrs. Bryant then gave a short address on the unity 
of the Empire as maintained ‘‘by the golden link of the Crown,” 
which was followed by the singing of the National Anthem. The 
hall was decorated with flags and the Union Jack waved from the roof 
of the building. An exhibition was held in the Gymnasium of articles 
lent by the pupils to illustrate the productions and characteristics of 
the different parts of the Empire. These included a great variety 
of specimens of historical relics and beautiful lace of the United 
Kingdom; the cereals of Canada; specimens of the work of the 
native races, products, and animal life of South Africa; natural pro- 
ducts and native implements of Australasia; embroidery, carving, and 
brass work of India and the East ; charts and other illustrations of 
the different races and varying modes of life in nearly all the colonies 
and dependencies. On Wednesday, May 23, a lecture was given to 
the pupils by Miss Aitken, a former mistress of the school, on her 
impressions of South Africa and its needs. 


UNITED WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—Dr. E. H. Stevens, Ph.D. 
Heidelberg and B.A. London, was appointed to the vacant Head 
Mastership. There were no less than 138 applicants. The post is 
worth about £600 a year with house rent and rate free. Dr. Stevens 


has been for the last five years second master at Brighton Grammar | 


School. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ScHoor.— Tbe Court of the Worshiptul 
Company of Fishmongers have granted the sum of a hundred guineas 
to the fund for the new buildings of University Coliege School at 
IIampstead. Subscriptions have now been received, or promised, 
amounting to £65,828, leaving a balance still to be raised of £44, (72. 
Further subscriptions should be sent to the Treasurer (Dr. Collingwood 
Andrews), University College School, Gower Street, W.C., or to one 
of the Secretaries of the Fund, Mr. Harold Wace, or to Mr. Blyth, at 
the same address. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE. —The date of the annual match with Eton, 
which takes place this year at Winchester, is July 6 and 7. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize is awarded to ‘‘Pseudonym.” Proxime, 
** Occiput."—The winner of the Translation Prize for March is Miss 
Marion Little, St. Winifred's, Eastbourne. —One of the winners of the 
Extra Prize for March is M. B. Bean, 111 St. George's Terrace, 
Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne.— The winner of the Translation Prize 
for April is W. G. Macpherson, Esq., Artillery Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S. W. 


M. Atilius Regulus, cum consul iterum in Africa ex insidiis captus 
esset, duce Xanthippo, Lacedaemonio, imperatore autem patre Anni- 
balis Hamilcare, iuratus missus est ad senatum, ut, nisi redditi essent 
Poenis captivi nobiles quidam, rediret ipse Karthaginem. Is cum 
Romam venisset, utilitatis speciem videbat; sed eam, ut res declarat, 
falsam iudicavit : quae erat talis: manere in patria, esse domi suae 
cum uxore, cum liberis; quam calamitatem accepisset in bello, com- 
munem fortunae bellicae iudicantem tenere consularis dignitatis gradum. 
Quis haec neget esse utilia? Quem censes? Magnitudo animi et 
fortitudo negat. Num locupletiores quaeris auctores? Harum enim est 


' virtutum proprium nihil extimescere, omnia humana despicere, nihil, 


quod homini accidere possit, intolerandum putare. Itaque quid fecit? 
In senatum venit ; mandata exposuit ; sententiam ne diceret, recusavit ; 
quamdiu iure iurando hostium teneretur, non esse se senatorem. 
Atque illud etiam—o stultum hominem, dixerit quispiam, et re- 
pugnantem utilitati suae '—reddi captivos negavit esse utile: illos enim 
adolescentes esse et bonos duces; se iam confectum senectute. Cuius 
cum valuisset auctoritas, captivi retenti sunt ; ipse Karthaginem rediit 
neque eum caritas patriae retinuit nec suorum. Neque vero tum 
ignorabat se ad crudelissimum hostem et ad exquisita supplicia pro- 
ficisci : sed ius iurandum conservandum putabat. Itaque tum, cum 
vigilando necabatur, erat in meliore causa, quam si domo senex 
captivus, periurus consularis remansisset. ‘* At stulte, qui non modo 
non censuerit captivos remittendos, verum etiam dissuaserit." Quo- 
modo stulte? etiamne, si rei publicae conducebat? Potest autem, quod 
inutile rei publicae sit, id cuiquam civi utile esse? Pervertunt homines 
ea, quae sunt fundamenta naturae, cum utilitatem ab honestate 
seiungunt. Omnes enim expetimus utilitatem ad eamque rapimur nec 
facere aliter ullo modo possumus. Nam quis est, qui utilia fugiat ? aut 
quis potius, qui ea non studiosissime persequatur? Sed, quia nusquam 
(Continued on page 412.) 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons— THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vice-President—THE LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Actuary and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on 
highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,251,779. 


Annual Income, £406,752. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


LOW PREMIUMS. 


LARGE BONUSES. ALLY HIGH 8CALE. 


Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEPTION- 


NEW AND 8PECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS and Leaflets explaining two new Policies, with 
va 


POLICIES. uable Options. 


1 WHOLE-LIPE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual rate—during first ten years, 
2. PENSION POLICIERS. Premiums returnable with compound interest in case of death or surrender before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ee 


No Agents employed and no Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members, 
Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the abel 


3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Mr. Edward Amolds New Books. 


SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 


AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By A. L. LILLEY, M.A. 

With Portrait. 

STANDARD.—" Mr. Lilley is to be congratulated upon his 

production of a memoir which does justice to a notable 

figure in nineteenth century English life and thought. The 


book should be read by all who have any interest in edu- 
cational questions.” 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By J. C. STOBART, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 


Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


An entirely new series, which may be said to have three purposes :— 
first, to teach the history of our literature in a rational and orderly 
manner; second, to illuminate the history of England by exhibiting the 
thoughts of its men of letters in their own words; and, third, to display, 
as if in a gallery, some specimens of the inheritance into which every 
English-reading boy and girl has entered. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 
VoL. I. The Age of Chaucer, 1215—1500. 
» II. The Age of Spenser, 1500—1600. 
» III. The Age of Shakespeare, 1600—1625. 
» IV. The Age of Milton, 1625—1660. 
» V. The Age of Dryden, 1660—1700. 
» VI. The Age of Pope, 1700—1750. 
» VII. The Age of Johnson, 1750—1798. 
» VIII. The Age of Wordsworth, 1798—1830. 
» IX. The Age of Tennyson, 1830— present day. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 18. 6d. each. 


[Ready. 
[Ready. 


ARNOLD'S MODERN FRENCH BOOK |l. Edited by 
H. L. Hutton, M.A., Senior Modern Languages Master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

This book is written on reformed methods, and contains a series of graduated 

Reading Lessons, followed by a carefully arranged Questionnaire, with Exercises for 

retranslation. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. A l'usage des Anglais. Par 


E. RENAULT, Officier d'Académie; Assistant Lecturer at the University of 
Liverpool. viii + 360 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


GRADUATED FRENCH UNSEENS. Edited by Professor 


Victor Oc&n, Professor in French at Bedford College for Women, London. In 
four parts. Limp cloth, 8d. each. 


À FIRST GERMAN READER. With Questions for Conver- 
sation, Grammatical Exercises, Vocabulary, &c. Edited by D, L. Savory, 
rere Lecturer in the University of London, Goldsmiths’ College. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The reading lessons in this book are simple in style, but not too childish in matter, 
being intended for pupils beginning German at about fourteen. The instruction is 
given on reformed lines entirely in German, excepting the Vocabulary and the Exer- 
ases for retranslation from English into German. 


DER BACKFISCHKASTEN. By FEDOR VON ZOBELTITZ. 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Gustav Hein, German Master at the 
High School for Girls, Aberdeen, N B. Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 

This is probably the most entertaining story of all Herr Zobeltitz’s popular works. 
t describes the experiences of two girls at a German boarding school, and is ex- 
tremely lively and brightly written. 


DIES ROMANI. A new Latin Reading Book. Edited by W. F. 
\ ad om MAS Classical Master at St. Olave's Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 
oth, 1s. 6d. 
igned to give pupils whose study of Latin is limited to two or three years a 
representative selection from the best authors within their range. 


ELEMENTARY SOLID GEOMETRY. By F. S. CAREY, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Liverpool. Cloth, as. 6d. 


TEST PAPERS IN ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. By 
A. Ctement Jones, M.A., Ph.D., and C. H. BrowrikLD, M.A., B.Sc., 
Mathematical Masters at Bradford Grammar School. 250 pages. Crown 8vo, 
without Answers, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; with Answers, 3s. Answers separately, 1s. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


` 
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All 


THE 


REFORM FRENCH 


PIRST YEAR (with or without 


Vocabulary.) 
Premiére Année de 
Frangale. By F. B. Kırk- 
MAN. A complete illustrated 
course of lessons for the first year. 
Price 2s. Two Wall Sheets bave 
been prepared in connection with 
the above, size 45x35 inches. 
Price 35., 5s., and 7s. 6d. net each. 


Premiére Année. 
Première Partie. Phonetic Edi- 
tion. By E. L. Savory, Gold- 
smiths' Institute. Price 6d. 


Premiéres Lectures. 
By F. B. KinkMAN. Simple 
accounts of French life, based on 
photographs and pictures, try, 
prose fables. May be used (3) as 
a two-term reader; (2) as a 
complete beginner's course (sixty 
lessons, oral, grammatical, &c.), 
for older beginners in evening 
classes, pupil-teachers, &c. and 
Edition. Price rs. 


A First French Song 
Book. By F. B. Kirkman and 
R. B. Morcan, B. Litt. Price 6d. 


French Lesson Nctes. 


By F. B. Kirkman. To accom- 
pany and explain the above texts 
(full lesson notes for Première 
Année). Price 1s. 6d. 


COURSE. 


SEOOND YBAR m or without 


* — Vocabulary). 

Petits Contes ae Féos. 
Adapted from Grimm, Andersen, 
&c., by W.G. Hartoc. An easy 
term reader. With reform exer- 
cises. 2nd Edition. Price 8d. 


With or without Vocabularies). 
Les Qauliois et ies 


Francs. Stories from French 
History to 886. end Edition, 
with complete course of instruction 
based on the reader. . B. 
KIRKMAN and J- M. PÉCONTAL. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


JUNIOR (Grammar to standard 
of Junior Locals, &o. With or 
without Vocabulary). 

Aventures de Chicot. 
By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Edited 
by A. R. Florian. 3rd Edition, 
with complete reform exercises 
(oral, grammatical, &c.), by F. B. 
KIRKMAN. Illustrated. Price 2$. 


SENIOR (Grammar to standard 
of Senior Locals, Higher Oertif. 
Without Vocab ) 

Le Roi aes Mon nes. 
Chaps. i.-iv. Complete in itself. 
Reform exercises by F. B. Kirx- 
MAN. Illustrated by G. Doré. 
Price 2s. [For Second Part see 
‘* Term Readers."] 


For directions as to the method of using the Readers after the first year, see 
Note on the Method of using a Reader. By F. B. Kirkman. 3d. 
ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. 


For List of these small Readers, or for Complete Catalogue of French 
Series, write to 


A. &C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


TO H.M. 


(d Ed THE KING. 


Members and Secretaries of Edu- 
cation Committees, School Masters, 
Mistresses, Managers, and all inter- 
ested in the Sanitation of Schools, 


will find 


Cyllin 


(The Non-Toxic Bactericide, as used in the 
Royal Household, Stables, and Kennels) 


is the most efficient and most eco- 
nomical of all disinfectants. 


Throepennyworth of Cyllin will do the work of a 
galion of Carbolic Acid. 


See Pamphlet entitled '' STANDARD CHEMICAL DISINFECTANTS." 
Copies sent gratis and postage paid on applying to— 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD., 
64 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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possumus nisi in laude, decore, honestate utilia reperire, propterea illa et 
prima et summa habemus ; utilitatis nomen non tam splendidum quam 
necessarium ducimus. 


By “ PsEUDoNYM." 

While in Africa during his second consulship, Regulus was taken 
prisoner in an ambuscade by Xanthippus, a Spartan officer serving 
under Hannibal's father, Hamilcar, and was sent on a mission to the 
Senate under oath, to return in person unless certain captive Carth- 
aginian nobles should be released. Once at Rome he could not be 
deaf to the dictates of self-interest, plausible enough, but in his judg- 
ment—as the sequel shows— misleading.  ''Abide in thine own 
country," it said; ‘‘enjoy at home the society of wife and child ; 
account the reverse that thou hast suffered to be the common fortune of 
war ; hold thou still thy high ofhce of consul.” Who will gainsay that 
such advice was for his interest? Who imaginably can deny it? Yet 
a lofty sense of honour and a resolute will say No. Can you wish for 
authority more ample? It is the prerogative of those high qualities to 
admit no fear, to contemn all human ills, to accourt unbearable no suffer- 
ing that may befall a man. What then did Regulus? Entering the 
Senate, he delivered his message, but refused to record his vote, deeming 
that he was no senator while bound by an oath extorted by the foe. 
Nor was this all. Ile declared—O fool and blind, men may say—he 
declared the release of the prisoners to be inexpedient. They were 
young, he urged, and good ofncers; he a worn-out veteran. His 
advice prevailed. The prisoners were not given up, and Regulus 
returned to Carthage. No love of country or of kindred held him back. 
He knew full well that he went to a cruel foe, to exquisite torture. 
But he deemed his oath was binding. So at the very hour when he 
was being done to death by want of sleep, his was a nobler lot than if 
he had remained at home a prisoner of war in his old age, false to his 
oath, albeit a consular. It may be called folly that, far from advising 
the release of the prisoners, he argued strongly against it. Nay. Is 
an act folly which promoted the common weal? Can the interest of 
the individual profit where that of the State suffers? It is indeed a 
perversion of the fundamental laws of nature when men separate 
interest from right. We all seek our own interest. We are drawn to 
it. We cannot do otherwise. Would any man turn away instead of 
rather pursuing it heart and soul? Yet it is precisely because we cannot 
find our own interest, except in things noble, honourable, and right, 
that we account these last the chief and sovereign good, whereas in the 
word self-interest we recognize nothing higher than a natural instinct. 


We classify the 107 versions received as follows :— 

First Class.—Pseudonym, Menevia, Semel, Mysore, A.A.M., 
Occiput, Sterne, Den, Ravenna, E.P.A., Artaxerxes, 1II.W.H., 
Cunctator. 

Second Class.—Prig, Eicarg, Salopian, Deodar, Bocardo, Dido 
(Edin.), Borealis, Caractacus, Ptolemy, R.F.C., J. H., Lethe, Theta, 
Quinapalos, E.S.B., Cluvienus, Pontus, Bia, Gawan, Hector, 
Lambinus, Dido, Vlaamsche Meisje, Spitzbergen, Alpha, Shakspere. 

Third Class.—A.B.C., Tweedside, Theodora, Page 350, Cicero, 
Saucy Jane, Great Western, otis, Old Moon, Tactaria, Narcissus, 
Necessitas, C.H.T., Eheu fugaces, Utilitas, Tiphaine, J.D. L., Odetta. 

Fourth Class.—Glis, E.M.B., D.B., H.M. L., E.T., M.P., S.L., 
Membro, N.U.T., Vardy, Colophon, Snap, D.O.N., G.A.T., Outfit, 
A.A.S., Fille, Vaaman, Coll, Rosetta, Marcus, Odena, P.M., Davus, 
R.S., Quisante. 

Fifth Class. —Nusquam, Tiro, Fifth Form, N.U., Arabis, Tully, 
P.Q:T., Nesto, Girlie, M.B., Matric, Slap, Salvia, T.E., Bis, Fils, 
Tic, Ohme, F.L.S., Rara, O.O., Phui, Mater, L.S.O. 


The passage of Cicero is taken from ** De Officiis," IIT. 26, 99. It 
does not need the context to show that Cicero is discussing e7/:£as— 
“utilitarianism ” in modern phrase—and the difficulty is to find a sub- 
stantive with corresponding adjective which will setve throughout. 
Several solutions are possible, but consistency is almost essential. So, 
again, there are many ways of turning the complex first sentence and 
making it read like English ; but the worst of all ways is to follow the 
Latin order—** Regulus when he was in his second consulship in Africa 
taken in an ambuscade.” Utilitatis speciem videbat: **he felt all the 
glamour of sclf-interest, but he did not mistake the shadow for the sub- 
stance; policy advised," &c. The imperfect vzde^a£ expresses his state 
of mind, and species has the double notion of falseness and attractive- 
ness. Quem censes? ** Who can deny? Whom do you think?” was 
a common blunder in English. Magnitudo animi is general: to drag 
in Regulus weakens the argument. Sententiam ne diceret: the tech- 
nical word for ** to vote”; the next sentence shows it cannot mean ‘‘to 
express an opinion.” Zum ignorabat: the prize version omits *' even 
then.” Vigilando necabatur : ** he was dying of sleeplessness * suggests 
disease, not torture; and ‘the was tortured by the extraction of his 
eyclashes ” is an unwarrantable gloss. ‘He was kept without sleep, 
and so killed by inches" is the best we can suggest. Sz domo senex : 
here the prize version misses the full force—*'' if he had spent his last 
years at home, a Roman with the brand of slavery, a consular who had 

(Continued on page 414.) 


A 600D ADVERTISEMENT 


is not of much use unless you have a good 


Prospectus to send to Enquiring Parents, and 


A GOOD PROSPECTUS 


is of no use unless parents hear that it is worth 


making enquiry about. 


LET US PRINT 


you a good Prospectus, and give your School a 


GOOD ADVERTISEMENT 


in our 


PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS 
AND TUTORS. 


Advertisements received for all London, Provincial, and Foreign 
Papers. Advice regarding the drafting and insertion of remuner- 
ative Advertisements forwarded on application. 


-e ee ee 


WRITE US, 


With copy of your present Prospectus, and we 
will send you (without any charge) Specimens 
and Full Particulars, with proof of value. 


UNDERTAKE 


the Photographing of Schools within reasonable 


WE 


distance of London—finest work only. 


J. & J. PATON, 


Educational Agents, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone—35053 Central. 


ot 
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CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS AND PENSIONS. 


—— —————————— i -.— — — 


LoF studying in PARIS. — |: 
Small select BOARDING HOUSE, with 
garden. Five minutes from SORBONNE and 
COLLEGE DE FRANCE, and twelve minutes from 
L'ALLIANCE FRANCAISE. Only French spoken. 
Private Lessons by Mlle. P. Carie, © Oficier 
d'Académie.” Moderate terms. References. — 
Málles. CABLE, 5 rue des Ursulines, LUXEM- 
BOURG QUARTER. 


OURS MAINTENON. —Mlles. 


SALvIA receive Young Ladies who desire to im- 
rove their conversational knowledge of French. 
ssons also in Music, Singing, and Painting. Ve 
pretty town in the centre of " the Garden of France." 
Comfortable and well situated house, Family life. 
For references, particulars, and terms, address—Rue | 

Victor-Hugo, Amboise (Indre-et-Loire), France. 


ORMANDY.—HOMESCHOOL . 
in healthy and beautiful part above Rouen, 
fo DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. English 
Principals (B. A. London and Cerman Conservatorium). 
French Lady Diplémée resident. Visiting Professors. | 
French thoroughly taught, conversationally and for | 
examinations, Address—Miss HinBgRT-WARE, Les 
Glycines, Canteleu, prés Rouen. English reference - 
kindly allowed to.the Rev. G. H. West, D.D., Head - 
Master, St. Christopher's, Eastbourne. 


ARIS, 17E, 188 bis BOULEVARD | 


PénEiRE.—Mme. J. Douvet, Diplómée, ex- 
professeur de francais en Angleterre, recoit dans sa : 
famille un nombre trés limité de jeunes filles désirant ' 
s& perfectionner dans la langue francaise. Musique, 
chant, peinture, &c. Accompagnement dans sorties 
et promenades. Excellente table, soins maternels. 
Prendre en considération qu'on trouvera dans une 
famille l'avantage de la langue francaise parlée et cor- 
rigée constamment. Références, prix et conditions sur | 
demande, Quartier trés sain, trés aéré, prés le Bois ' 
de Boulogne. | 


ue a, CM A | 
ERMANY, HANOVER. — The | 
Principal of a recognized Collegiate School for | 
the Daughtets of Gentlemen receives a few Boarders. 
Preparation for Examinations in German Language. 
Address—PRiNzIPALIN, 11 Marienstrasse, Hanover. - 


RENOBLE.—French Family 


receives a few Guests. Home life. Comfort- , 
able bedrooms. Pure water. Picturesque town, centre | 
for excursions. Lectures for Foreign Students at the | 
University. En lish references. 25s. to 32s. weekly. | 
—Mme. Savy, Villa 31, rue Thiers. | 

| 
| 
l] 


IEPPE.—French Day and Board- 


ing School. Only a few English Girls received. 
aration for all French and English Examinations. 
Special advantages for Languages and Music. Large 
sunny house with all modern conveniences. Certified 
drainage. Garden. Liberal diet. Principal was till 
lately a French Mistress in the G.P.D.S.Co. and had 
Boarders in England. Many English references.— 
PuiNciPAL (Registered), 8 quai Berigny. i 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 380. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Entrance 
ciclarships, from £50 to £60, and several Bursaries of 
£30, tenable for three years at the College, will be 
awarded on the results of an Examination to be held 
from July 2nd to July 7th, 1 Names must be 
entered before June ist. The College prepares Stud- 
ents for London Degrees and also for Oxford Honour 

xamimations. Inclusive fee, £go a year. 

or forms of entry and further particulars apply to 
the Secretary, Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
0, Surrey. 


OWELL'S SCHOOL, 

DENBIGH. 

me ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
N will be held on July 3rd and 4th at the School 

and at the Drapers' Hall, London. 

The value of these Scholarships, which are intended 
mainly for the Daughters of Professional Men of 
puted means, are such as to reduce all expenses for 

arding and tuition fees to £20 and £30 respectively. 

F ndidates must be approved by the Governors. 

urther information can be obtained from the HEAD 

ISTRESS, 

Applications should be sent to the CLERK before 

une 22nd, 


Denbigh, May and, 1996. 


AN OVER. — The Principal of 


the PADAGOGIUM, BARSINGHAUSEN, receives . 


a few English BOARDERS, for general education 
or for the study of French and German for special 
Examinations. Charming and healthy situation 
(Hanoverian Hills). Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Ober- 
lebrer Thur, Barsinghausen (Germany). 


INSTITUTE 
FAMILIENHORT. 


Splendid accommodation for Boarders 
FOR 


Private Teaching of 


Languages 
(GERMAN, &c.). 


Quickest method of preparation of 
Students for Examinations for Poly- 
technical School, University, &c. 


PROSPECTUS AND 
REFERENCES. 


Apply— 
PROF. THULI, 


Zürich IV. (Switzerland). 
Y VILLA ST. VICTOR, 5o rue des 
Pâquis, Genève. — Mlle. LASSALLE receives a 
small number of Young Ladies wanting to finish 
abroad. She can offer real advantages for the study 
of Languages, Music, Painting, combined with a 
pleasant home. Girls are also received for entire 
education. Excellent references to parents. 


PAS — Famille française, très 
distinguée, jeune fille musicienne, désirerait 

nsionnaires, demoiselle ou gentleman étranger. 
d aison très confortable, vie de famille. Grande com- 
plaisance pour la conversation pour faire de rapides 
progrès. A proximité des Invalides. — Excellentes 
références Anglaises. Prix modéré. —M me. CounsiN, 
Rue Francois Bonvin x19, Paris. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, 
HERTFORD. — The next ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION takes place 
November 27th, 28th, 29th. There are special Scholar- 
ships and Grants for sons of Clergymen. For particulars 


applv to the SECRETARY. 
N. B. Tee S T. 


T. ANDREWS, 

KENTIGERN'S HOSTEL offers definite 
religious instructon as well as efficient Tutorial Help 
to Students attending the University. Recommended 
by the Lord Bishop of St. Andrews, Miss E. TATE 
(Final Honours Oxford), Lady Principal. Two 
SCHOLARSHIPS offered in October. Application 
before September r. 


RENCH GOVERNESSES’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
(Under Royal Patronage.) 

The Directrice of the above highly recommends 
several Certificated Ladies, as TEACHERS and 
GOVERNESS, in Schools and Families. 

Best references have to be produced before any Lady 
becomes a member of the above Association. 

18 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W. 


GQYMNASTIOS, HOOKEY, &o. 


HE MISSES M. AND E. HER- 


RING, M.B.C.P.E., M.G.T.L, M.N.S.P.E., 
Gold and Silver Medallists (successors to Miss SPENCER 
HARRY), Principals of West Norwood Gymnasium, 
Knight's Hill, are open to additional Visiting Engage- 
ments in London or vicinity.—84 Sandmere Road, 
Clapham. 


—————— — «-— — 


ARIS.—5 RUE HONORÉ CHEVAL- 
IER (près du Jardin du Luxembourg, des 
Facultés et des Théâtres) Mme. Dxscoux-Bno£T 


prone des Pensionnaires. Conversations, 
rix 35 à 42 francs par semaine. Bonnes références. 


| err SCHOOL, PERCY 


(near Granville, France) — English Young 


` Gentlemen (eight to fifteen years) can be received for 


tuition in the French Language. Moderate charges. 


RANCE.—Pastor LEON BOST, 


B.D., Salies-de- Béarn, Basses- Pyrénées, receives 
into'his Family Boarders or Pupils. French, Classics, 
&c. Comfortable home. Fine walks and excursions. 
Invigorating Mineral (salt) Water Baths, recommended 
for Delicate Children. Best references. 


OURS (INDRE ET LOIRE).— 


Famille honorable recevrait étrangers à prix 
modérés, Maison confortable. Electricité. Centre 
de la ville, prés de la gare et destramways. Excursions 
faciles aux châteaux de la vallée de la Loire. Con- 
versation francaise aux repas. Lecons de Francais 


' dansla maison. S'adresser—LXEGRAND, 2 rue Marignan, 


Tours. 


ARIS.—A French Family receive 


into their comfortable home a few Boarders. 
French only spoken. Near Sorbonne and Franco- 
English Guild. Terms moderate.—RABALIATY, 30 rue 
St. Sulpice. 


OUEN.—Famille française, Dip- 
lómée de l'Université, recevrait Anglais dé- 
sirant apprendre la langue. Prix (tout compris) 
160 francs par mois, Hautes références anglaises et 
écossaises. Vie de famille. Conversation française.— 
SMITH, 91 Holly Road, Northampton; DUMAGNON, 
16 rue des Maillotts, Sarrazin, Rouen. 
ARIS.—Pension de famille pro- 
testante.—M. et Mme. Desacy, Professeurs, 
5 Rue des Feuillantines (prés Jardin Luxembourg). 
Prix moyen rso francs par mois. Lecons francaises. 
Références pasteurs ae ts et étrangers. Maison 
ouverte toute l'année. aison de vacances: Juin à 
Septembre, Cayeux-s.-Mer—r heure de Boulogne— 
Villa Bienvenue, Ruedu Phare. 45 francs par semaine. 
Coins de Francais. 


RENOBLE.—French Family re- 
ceives a few Guests. Home life, comfortable 
bedrooms. Picturesque town. Good centre for Ex. 
cursions. Special Lectures for Foreign Students at 
the University. English reference. Terms 25s. to 
32s. weekly.—M me. Sayy, Villa 31, rue Thiers. 


sts 46 RUE DE LA SANTÉ, 


MLLE. FovcART.— Pension et vie de Famille. 
Conversation Francaise. Proximité de la Sorbonne, 
Lecons de Frangais. Pavillon avec jardin. Prix 
modéré. Référence en Angleterre. 


OORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD. 
OOD Music and Drawing. 


Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Largehalland good class-rooms. Garden 
and field for Games, Preparation for University 
Examinations, Recognized by Board of Education. 

Particulars from Miss E. H. WuisHuAw, M.A. 


LOCUTION, &c. — Miss Rose 


Patry (Professor of Elocution at Trinity 
College, London, and Author of ‘‘ Practical Handbook 
on Elocution") visits Schools, holds Classes, nnd 
gives Private Lessons. Pastoral Plays, Masques, &c., 
stage-managed. Write—21 Lower Seymour Street, 
Portman Square, W. 


TORIVATE TUITION. — Tutor 


Coaches by Correspondence for Matriculation, 
B.A., A.C.P., &c. Classics, French, German, English, 
Mathematics, thoroughly taught for all Examinations. 
Highest references. Terms moderate.—TuTOR, at 
Horncastle's, 61 Cheapside, E.C. 


HAT BANDS, 


CAPS, AND BADGES 


At Wholesale Priccs 
through Manufacturer's Agent. 


Quotations for any Quantity, Design, or Colour. 
Write—ScHoors AGENT, 1 Arundel Villas, Chelmsford 
Road, South Woodford, N.E. 


School and"Teachers' Advertisements are continued on pages 414, 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 421, 422, 423. 
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broken faith." Zaude, decore, honestate: **in things of good repute, 
honourable and virtuous"—a Ciceronian triplet without precise de- 
synonymization ; we must recognize the climax. Utilitatis nomen: the 
majority went hopelessly astray. Literally, ** The word ‘expediency’ 
implies something we cannot do without, but it carries no distinction” ; 
more freely, ‘‘ Self-interest is an indispensable motive to action, but it 
confers no distinction.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from Théophile Gautier :— 


Dans les époques classiques, lorsque les écrivains s'efforcent de 
retrouver par l'étude les lignes simples et sévères des anciens poètes, 
ils retombent souvent dans un excès fâcheux, dans l'ennui, dans la 
sécheresse. Une idée de fausse noblesse semble les poursuivre, le 
familier les effraye, ils écrivent dans un dialecte savant comme celui 
des brahmes de l'Inde. Le bon goût est une belle chose ; cependant 
il men faudrait pas abuser : à force de bon goût, on arrive à se priver 
d'une multitude de sujets, de détails, d'images et d'expressions qui ont 
la saveur dela vie. La belle et riche langue du XVI siecle, blutée et 
vannée par des mains trop méticuleuses, pour quelques mauvaises 
herbes qu'on en a retirées, nous parait avoir perdu beaucoup d'épis 
pleins de grains d'or. Nous sommes de ceux qui regrettent que 
Malherbe soit venu. Un grand et admirable poete, Mathurin Régnier, 
a exprimé la méme idée en vers d'une énergie et d'une vigueur 
surprenantes. L'influence de Louis XIV n'a pas toujours été heureuse 
sur la littérature et les arts de son temps. La perruque du grand roi y 
domine trop. La majesté, l'étiquette, la convention, ont quelque peu 
chassé la nature. Les arbres du parc de Versailles portent des boucles 
et des frisures comme les courtisans ; les poémes sont tracés au cordeau 
comme les allées. Partout la régularité froide est substituée au 
charmant désordre de la vie; la volonté d'un seul homme remplace le 
caprice individuel ; Louis XIV, qui se laissait bénignement personnifier 
sous la figure du soleil, avait plutót l'amour du faste que celui de l'art. 
Il n'était pas doué de l'intelligence passionnée des Jules II, des Léon X. 
Il savait qu'il entre dans la composition de tout beau regne une certaine 
quantité de poétes, de prosateurs, d'architectes, de statuaires et de 
peintres, et il se procura les artistes dont il avait besoin pour sa gloire, 
car les grands rois font les grands artistes ; ils n'ont qu'à vouloit : un 
regard d'attention, une bonne parole et une poignée d'or suffisent pour cela. 


** R. J.B." sends us the following **amended problem” :— 
John Robinson, writing A.D. 2050, says: '* At midnight on the day 
I was born the number of days which had elapsed since the century 
an was a divisor of the number of days which the century contains. 
If my grandfather, Alfred Jones, had not been born just a day too late, 


he would have been able to make the same remark. Alfred Jones and 
I were born on the same day of the week and in the same month of the 
year." On what days, respectively, were John Robinson and Alfred 
Jones born? 

Answer: May 7, 2005, and May 3, 1902. 


Solution. 

The twentieth century contains 36,525 days, the twenty-first century 
36,524 days. Tabulating the possible dates of birth, the months in 
which they occur, indicating in the case of Alfred Jones the number of 
days in excess of a multiple of 7 since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and in the case of John Robinson the number of days in excess 
of a multiple of 7 since the beginning of the twenty-first century, plus 6 
(6 being added because the twentieth century contains 6 days in excess 
of a multiple of 7), we get 


A. J. Index No. J. R. Index No. 

4 Jan. 4 2 an. 
5 Jan 6 4 Yun 10 
16 an. 2 23 Jan. 8 
26 Jan; 5 46 Feb. 10 
76 Mar. 6 92 April 7 
488 May 5 397 Feb. II 
1462 Jan. 6 794 Mar. 9 
2436 Sept. fe) 1558 May I2 
7306 Jan 5 9131 Dec. 9 
12176 May 3 18262 Dec. 12 


We have to choose an index number from each table (affixed to the 
same month in each case) such that the difference between the two 
numbers is 7 oro. The only pair satisfying these conditions is A. J. 
May 5 and J. R. May 12. Hence A. J. was born on the 488th day of the 
twentieth century and J. R. on the 1588th day of thetwenty-first century. 

N.B.—Unity has been omitted from the enumeration of possible 
divisors, but this was not necessary. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petstors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of ** Essays in Translation." 

tl competitions must reach the Office by Fune 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Edttor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Bey Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 413. 


SALE OR TRANSFER. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN SEEKING TO 
PURCHASE 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS 
should apply to 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Educational Agents, 
6 HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W., 
who have on their books a considerable number of 
very excellent and financially successful SCHOOLS to 
sell and PARTNERSHIPS in Schools to negotiate. 

For 
NERSHIPS placed in Messrs Truman & KNiGHT- 
LEY's hands for negotiation, see below. . 

A Complete List, giving information respecting a 
large number of openings, will be forwarded on 
application. ! 

All applications and inquiries are treated as strictly 
private.and confidential. 


4 OR SALE.—High-class SCHOOL 
PA FOR GIRLS on the South Coast. Established 
27 Boarders (fees £75 to £95, exclusive 
of extras); 4 Day Pupils (fees £36 to £47). Accom- 
modation for 36 Boarders and 10 Day Pupils. Gross 
receipts last twelve months £4,077. Profit of £1,000 
easily made. Price asked for goodwill £1,500, only 
part of which need be paid down. For further par- 
ticulars apply—T 266, Messrs. Truman & Knightley, 
Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W 


RANSFER of high-class SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS in Derbyshire. Present Prin- 
cipal retiring from the profession. 53 Pupils. Receipts 


over 40 years, 


articulars of a few TRANSFERS and PART- ' 


£ 3,441 ; net profit £800. Goodwill £1,000; furniture 
at valuation. Splendid premises and grounds. Very 
strongly recommended. For further particulars apply 
—T 334, Messrs. Truman & Knightley, Educational 
Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


OR SAL E.—Middle-class 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS on the South-East Coast. Recognized. 
20 Boarders and 7o Day Pupils. Receipts £1,224. 
School in splendid working order. Growing neigh- 
bourhood. Small sum accepted for goodwill from 
immediate purchaser. For further particulars apply— 
T 245, Messrs. Truman & Knightley, Educational 
Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


IRLS’ BOARDING HOUSE for 


Sale (licensed by G.P.D.S.Co.). Charming 
London suburb. Detached house, shady garden. 
Goodwill and furniture, £200, Address—Np. 7,230. % 


| , OR SALE, in South Devon, long- 

established Recognized DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, with KINDERGARTEN. Large house, 
with accommodation for Boarders. Healthy situation. 
Good garden. Terms for goodwill moderate. School 
and house furniture, if desired, ata valuation. Address 
—No, 7,272. * 


CHOOL TRANSFER. — Near 
London. High-class and successful DAY and 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Recognized). 
45 Pupils. One Principal has married, the other retir- 
ing. In healthy neighbourhood. Large detached 
house in large garden. Gross receipts, £1,020; net, 
£329. Goodwill, school, and household furniture, 
4900. Address—No. 7,289. 


OOD GIRLS’ SCHOOL (resid- 

ential) for TRANSFER, owing to ill-health 

of Principal. Healthy neighbourhood near London, 

bracing climate. Large, well appointed house, good 
garden. Address—No. 7,283. sit 


CHOOLS FOR SALE. — Mrs. 


HOOPER, Educational Agent, 13 Regent Street, 
London (established 1881), has the following Schools 
to offer and Partnerships to negotiate :—(Seaside.) 
First-class. 12 Boarders. Good fees. Fine premi 

facing sea. zorooms. Rent £100.—(London, N.W. 
Good middle-class. 35 Day Pupils, 6 Boarders. Com- 
modicus premises. Rent £70. Goodwill £200.— 
(Midlands.) Superior Day connexion. Income over 
£600 to £700.—(Near London.) Finishing School. 
Established 1867. Boarders only. Income about 
£2,000. Senior Partner retiring. School for Sale, or 
present Junior Partner would like to meet with 
qualified Lady to join her.—(Seaside.) Girls’ Day 
and Boarding. Established over so years. 23 Board- 
ers, 40 Day Pupils. Senior Partner retiring. Junior 
Partner wishes Lady competent to take management 
of the Educational side.  Half-share £250.—(North of 
England.) Flourishing Girls’ Day and Boarding. 
Established by present Principal's mother in 186:. 
Ladies now wish to retire. Good Evangelical Church 
connexion. Will accept capitation fees amounting to 
about £300.—{South Devon.) Nucleus of Girls’ Day 
and Boarding. Capitation fees accepted.—(North. 
ampton.) (Good middle-class, successu] Girls Day 
and Boarding. Over so Pupils. Commodious house, 
18 rooms. Rent only £45. Goodwill £160.—{London, 
W.) Superior Day connexion. 56 Day Pupils, 
2 Boarders. 4400, including furniture. — (Near 
London.) English Lady, with De to join French 
Lady. Day and Boarding School Gentlemen's 
Daughters only. Half-share about £300.—(Ireland.) 
First-class Day and Boarding. Splendid ning. 
Many other genuine openings. Some of the Schools 
Mrs. HoorER has been in close touch with for over 
25 years. Valuable advice and all information free in 
reply to confidentíal statement of requirements. 
Absolutely no charge to purchasers. 


KINDERGARTEN WANTED. 


ADY would like to take over a 
KINDERGARTEN in suitable neighbour 
hood. Address—No. 7,240. 8lt 


@ Replies to these Advertisements should be addressed “ Ne. —, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E. C." 
Bach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent oa. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


(1) Western Europe in the Fifth Century. An Aftermath by 
the late E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
(Macmillan.) (2) Western Europe in the Eighth Century 
and Onward. By the late E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. 
D.C.L., &c. (Macmillan.) 

Unfinished work of a scholar who has been taken from us 
by death should in all cases be treated with respect. These 
volumes, however, do not stand in need of any pious indulgence, 
for, ifthey exhibit some flaws characteristic of their distinguished 
author's copious productions, they afford perhaps stronger proofs 
of the wide extent of his learning and the quality of his intellect 
than are to be found in any of his earlier writings. This is 
specially true of the first of these two books, which contains a 
series of lectures on the tangled and obscure history of Gaul 
from the invasion of the Vandals, Alans, and Suevians in the 
first decade of the fifth century to the overthrow of the last 
traces of the Roman rule by Chlodowig (Clovis) the Frank. 
Slight and scattered notices of events are gathered from many 
historians, and are criticized and fitted together with extra- 
ordinary skill, and narratives are formed out of materials 
sufficient, indeed, as Freeman shows us, but so difficult to arrive 
atand so awkward to handle that only a master could have 
used them with a successful result. A large part of the history 
centres round the career of the second Constantine who went 
forth from Britain to win the Imperial crown. He carried the 
legions with him, and his invasion of Gaul brought the Roman 
power in Britain to an end. The generals of the reigning 
Emperor, Honorius, seem to have fled before him, and, though 
he had to encounter some resistance from the barbarian in- 
vaders of Gaul, he soon made himself master of the eastern 
portion of the land, and reigned at Trier from the Channel to 
the Mediterranean over all the country which still remained 
under the Roman sway. He added Spain to his dominions, and 
became the sole representative of Roman power beyond the 
Alps. Honorius was forced to acknowledge his claim ; he 
reigned at Arles as a lawful Augustus, and his son Constans as 
Caesar ruled over Spain at Zaragoza. Then a new pretender to 
Empire was set up by Gerontius, one of his generals : he lost the 
corner of Spain which had escaped barbarian ravage and was 
finally overthrown by the great captain and future Augustus 
Constantius. The story ends with the dramatic scene of the 
death of Gerontius and his heroic wife Nounechia. A large 
part of Gaul and by far the greater part of Spain were in the 
bands of the barbarians, but for a time Honorius was free from 
Roman rivals. By the settlement of the Western Goths in 
Aquitaine, of the Burgundians in the central east, and the 
Franks in the north-east, the Roman power in Gaul was con- 
fined to a strip of country passing through the central portion 
of the land. It was finally destroyed by the defeat of Syagrius. 

The relations between the barbarian conquerors in Gaul and 
the Empire, a matter of supreme importance, both politically 
and in the history of Western civilization, are exhibited at some 
length. For two generations after the settlement of the bar- 
barians Roman dominion survived in Gaul. Constantius so 
far revived the power of Rome that it is doubtful whether any 
one barbarian king could have destroyed it. He forced the 
Goths to evacuate the country, and the barbarians learnt that 
Rome could still strike hard. Yet it was not long before the 
Goths under Wallia established their rule in Aquitaine, and the 
continuance of the Roman dominion thenceforward depended 
rather on the will of the barbarians than on its inherent strength. 
It did continue because the magic of the Roman name enabled 
Rome to find allies and champions among her conquerors. 
Atawulf the Goth, the husband of Placidia, reigned in Narbonne 
as a Roman officer, faithful to the Empire, though not to the 
Emperor, for he maintained a puppet Emperor against his 
brother-in-law Honorius. Wallia and his people received * the 
second Aquitaine " as a territorial possession to hold as soldiers 
and subjects of Rome, and Gunthachar the Burgundian was an 
Imperial proconsul. Though, so far as practical dominion was 
concerned, Rome had sunk both in Gaul and Spain to be one 
power among many, and to hold only a part of those lands, 
yet “in the other parts of them the Roman life still goes on ; 
the tongue, the law, the creed of Rome is [5zc] still respected ; 
the Roman bishop still keeps his church in the Roman city ; 


the Roman magistrate still dispenses the law of Rome to a 
Roman people." 

The second of these volumes begins with an unfinished 
paper on the affairs of Neustrian Gaul in the seventh century, 
with special reference to the life of St. Balthild, the English- 
woman who rose from slavery to share the throne of a Merwing 
king ; it ends with the Imperial coronation of Otto the Great in 
962. "Taken together, the two volumes may best be described 
as fragments of a projected history of Western Europe which 
was to have covered the six centuries between the barbarian 
invasion of Gaul, the beginning of the decay of the Empire in 
the West, and the restoration of the Empire in a new form— 
the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation. The main 
subject of this second series of papers is the transference of the 
Frankish monarchy from the Merwings to Pippin and his 
house, together with the wars of Pippin against the Saracens 
and the Lombards. The part taken by Pope Stephen in the 
negotiations which led to Pippin's interference in Italy is repre- 
sented in a somewhat unusual light. That the Pope invoked 
his help against the Lombards is, of course, a matter of 
common knowledge. It is not so generally known that the 
Pope, in so doing, acted as a representative of the Emperor, - 
and that it was as the Emperor's representative that he con- 
ferred on the Frankish King the title of Patrician of the 
Romans. Yet, while Stephen persuaded him to promise to 
recover lands for the Roman Republic (as the Empire was still 
called) he did not intend that these lands which were to be 
reconquered from the Lombards by the Franks should be 
restored to the Empire : they were to be conferred on his see. 
The Emperor, Constantine, considered that the Exarchate was 
his—as, indeed, it was legally ; the Lombards had conquered it 
from the Empire, and to the Empire it ought to be restored. 
But the Papal policy triumphed, and *the Republic of which 
Pippin was the Patrician was clearly shown to be a republic of 
which not the Emperor, but the Pope, was to be the practical 
head." A large number of long excursus deal exhaustively 
with certain special points in the history. In both volumes the 
authors verbosity and inflated style of writing detract from 
the readers enjoyment; but such drawbacks will not deter 
the student from seeking to profit by the excellent matter which 
they contain. The editors work seems to have been done 
carefully, though the indexes leave much to be desired. 


Greatness in Literature, and other Papers. By W. P. TRENT. 
(6s. Geo. G. Harrap & Co.). 

Mr. William P. Trent is Professor of English Literature in 
Columbia University. In the volume before us he has reprinted 
eight papers delivered before University audiences and other 
kindred gatherings during the last four years and which have 
appeared in various American magazines in slightly amended 
shape. They are all more or less connected with the teaching 
of English literature ; and are put before us as the views of a 
well read and catholic-minded man on topics with which he 
has to deal in University work. He discusses each with 
moderation and good judgment, and is on his guard against 
making extreme statements of any kind, but not without a 
temperate enthusiasm for the claims of literature. Indeed, he 
is so well balanced in his views that sometimes we have found 
it difficult to gather precisely what he would have us do. But 
this is not often ; and, on the whole, he gives us a well thought- 
out opinion on the various difficulties of this most difficult 
subject. His first paper discusses the question of “ Greatness 
in Literature.” Here the first thing to do is to arrive at some 
agreement as to the standard to be adopted. After a very 
interesting discussion, he divides his writers into supreme, very 
great, great, important, and minor; and he gives good and 
weighty reasonsfor so doing. Inthe first he gives very few writers 
who appeal to all nations and times—Homer, Sophocles, Vergil 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Moliére, Cervantes ; but is 
doubtful whether to include Scott, Victor Hugo, and Balzac. 
We should substitute Sophocles, Isaiah, and St. John. Then 
follows a much larger class, the “ very great,” who do not appeal 
to all nations— Pindar, Lucretius, Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Schiller, Heins, Voltaire, Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, Swift, and Gibbon. But here we are not so definite, and 
would probably have to include several others. The difficulties 
increase as we descend; but in the main the “supreme” 
writers stand firm—at least as far as Cervantes. 

The next paper has a word to say for smaller authors, and for 
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popular judgment ; and we are shown that there are many 
who, though on general grounds we have to omit them, have 
nevertheless produced some poem or piece of prose of such 
excellence that they have to be included—at least, as far as the 
piece in question is concerned. But we will turn rather to 
speak of the two papers which have attracted our attention 
more than any of the others—“ Literature and Science” and 
* Teaching Literature." 

There should not be any rivalry between science and liter- 
ature : both are wanted. In the last analysis both aim at 
making the universe more intelligible ; both are founded on 
careful observation and careful experiment. At least literature, 
when it goes beyond fact and passes into the realm of imagin- 
ation, should have no doubt on the point and should not allow 
any one else to have any—if it is to deserve the name of 
literature. This, or something very like this, is the ultimate 
outcome of a bright and very interesting argument, in which 
the plea for more tolerance and forbearance all round is 
excellently put. 

“Teaching Literature” is also an admirable statement of the 
numerous difficulties which we meet with in dealing with this 
extremely puzzling question. We are fairly well agreed as to 
what ought to be the result of any system we employ ; but are 
still very much in the dark as to how to produce that result. 
The consequence is we are told much more about what we 
ought zo£ to do than what we ought to do, with the result 
that we are sometimes rather puzzled. But, on the whole, some- 
thing like this is the outcome. We should use very little of 
the history of literature in the early stages, and a very little of 
the study of the selected text-books of good writers, with very 
few notes ; and for the rest depend on the fostering and en- 
couraging of reading for oneself to any extent—with perhaps a 
few words on linguistics and metres. We should use very little 
examining and very little essay-writing. This is as far as we 
can well go at present till the air gets clearer. We are 
conscious that this is a very poor account of an interesting and 
stimulative paper. But Prof. Trent warns us that it is not safe 
to attempt much more for a while. Some day we shall ; and that 
soon. And then we shall hope to hear from Prof. Trent again. 


A History of English Prosody. By Prof. SAINTSBURY. 
Vol I.: From the Origins to Spenser. (10s. net. Mac- 
millan.) 

To charge a professor of rhetoric and English literature with 
inability to write English is a railing accusation that we will 
not bnng ; but we may, without offence, exhort our readers not 
to be repelled from a very thorough and conscientious study 
of English metre by an involved and unattractive style. 
The following extract—and we could pick a score like it— 
speaks for itself :— 


Whether those who assert that Anglo-Saxon was, though doubtless, 
as Guest says, ‘‘sung to the harp,” sung to a sort of recitative with 
stress-syllables only, are right, does not matter; that is another of our 
*' previous questions," though it may be an actual one with other 
people.  .Secwri iwdicemus that in every example quoted above, 
except those survivals in Layamon (of which we would not get rid for 
anything, though it may be suspected that the other party would be 
only too glad to get rid of the rest), the ** common and triple measures " 
have emerged, Aave disentangled themselves from the heap. 

Prof. Saintsbury is an Oxford man. He tells us in his preface 
that the seed of this treatise was planted at Oxford when, by a 
happy coincidence, he discovered that Homer's hexameters 
went to the tune of “ The Cornflower Waltz.” He leaves it to 
some Cambridge man to calculate the infinite odds in his favour 

-against Dr. Skeat in respect of a certain inference. If banter 
were permitted to University professors, Dr. Skeat might well 
retort that this appeal to Cambridge is appropriate; for none 
but a mathematician is capable of eliminating these brackets 
within brackets and elucidating these algebraical expressions. 

The vocabulary is as complex and repellent as the structure 
of the sentence. We have simple compounds—as “ echoes- 
before," “Drima-facie, jump-to-the-eyes, prosodic character ” 
—double compounds made with hyphens as in German, words 
half in italics and half in roman, foreign words on every page 
—a stop-gap is a cheville, a tag is a cliché, a tendency is a nisus, 
the fact and the reason are the Aofi and the dot, a standing 
quarrel is efernum [sic] vu/nus—and monstrous new coinages 
such as Guestianity, Bradshavians, tetramimeral, dé/ayage, and 
honorificabilitudinitas, It is never too late to learn, and we 


commend to Prof. Saintsbury's attention a volume by two 
Oxford men reviewed in another column. 

To turn to the kernel from the husk over which we have de- 
layed too long, the author sets forth with the laudable inten- 
tion of working from the facts to the law, of examining the 
evidence with no preconceived theory. He has perused nearly 
all the printed stock of English verse before 1600, and every 
poet of the slightest repute since that date. Yet at the very 
outset he ranges himself on the side of the classical metncists, 
the scholars who scan by feet and analyze feet into long and 
short syllables, as opposed to the * dunces," like Mr. Swin- 
burne, who “ measures verse by ear and not by finger.” He is 
careful to premise that for his trochee we may, if we like, sub- 
stitute stressed and unstressed syllable, but he sticks to his 
foot as the unit, and maintains that in English accent is only 
one cause of quantity, and that not a stable one. 

We have no intention of renewing the standing quarrel be- 
tween accent and quantity, or reopening the “ eternum vulnus." 
We have indicated our own view in the notices of Mr. T. C. 
Omond's “ Study of Metre” and Mr. J. B. Mayors “English 
Metre " no less clearly than Prof. Saintsbury has when he pro- 
nounces the latter a perfect exposition, if only it were fuller. 
We may, however, as a simple test take up a challenge thrown 
down by Prof. Saintsbury. He defies us to make anything of 
“humdrum,” if correctly pronounced, but a spondee. How 
would the Professor scan ?— 


He chops up verses into longs and shorts, 
A humdrum occupation for a bard. 


The late Mr. Shilleto maintained that '"beefsteak" was the 
one genuine spondee in English. A quantitative scansion of 
Shakespeare or Milton is no less preposterous than would be 
an accentual scansion of Homer or Vergil —witness Stanyhurst 
and Dr. Bridges. 

We differ fundamentally from the author in his conception of 
English metre, but we gladly allow that those who' differ most 
widely may none the less profit by his labours, that he has 
provided a rich storehouse of materials, especially in the 
specimens arranged in foot-notes, that he has mapped out arid 
tracts of literature where none but an explorer would care to 
follow him, and paved the way for the phoneticians and philo- 
logists whom he regards somewhat arrogantly as the Jebusites 
of literature. 

The first volume takes us down to Spenser, who is treated 
with real insight, and for the lay reader, whose curiosity as to 
the scansion of Langland and Gower even Prof. Saintsbury 
will fail to excite, the work promises to increase in interest as 
it descends to more familiar poetry. 


“Oxford Higher French Series.”—Edited by LEON DELBOs. 
(1) De PAllemagne. By Mme. DE STAEL. Edited by 
H. W. EvE. (28. 6d. net.) (2) Notre-Dame de Paris. By 
VicTOR HuGo. Edited by LEON DELBOs. (3s. 6d. net.) 
(3) Trois Grotesgues. By GAUTIER. Edited by H. J. 
CHAYTOR. (2s. net) (4) Salammébé. By FLAUBERT. 
Edited by E. LAUVRIERE. (3s. 6d. net.) (5) Jocelyn. By 
LAMARTINE. Edited by E. LEGOUIS. (3s. net.) (6) Mé- 
moires de Mme. de Campan. Edited by H. C. BRADBY. 
(2s. 6d. net.) (Clarendon Press.) 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press have gone a long way 
to wipe away what has hitherto been a standing reproach to 
modern-language teaching in England. The reformers have 
given us many excellent primers and a variety of reading books 
well adapted for the earlier stages ; but, though they protest 
that the New Method is no less concerned with the pursuit of 
literature than the old—in fact, that it differs only in the way 
of approaching the study of letters—yet in practice they have 
stopped short of the final stage, and the highest honours of the 
French Professors may be gained by pupils who have never 
read a French book that dates back fifty years. The teacher, 
too, who is not content with mere linguistics, and desires to 
give his pupils a taste of the best foreign literature, finds him- 
self hampered by the lack of suitable editions. There are 
novels galore, and he may take his pick among a dozen rival 
editions of the * Roi des Montagnes”; but the commentaries 
on standard authors are as much out of date as the Delphin 
editions of the classics, and the greatest of contemporary 
authors have hardly yet been sampled. 


The present series marks a new departure. The volumes 
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have been chosen for their literary merit, and the annotation is 
mainly on literary lines. To each volume is prefixed an original 
study of the author and the particular work, sometimes in 
English and sometimes in French—all competent and some 
ring to excellence. The notes vary even more than the pre- 
faces, and herein lies the weak point of the series. If we may 
tender a word of friendly advice to the general editor, he must 
. dnve his team with a tighter rein. 


(1) The text gives, with a few omissions, the second, and far the 
most interesting, book of Mme. de Stael's “Germany "—a work of 
genius considering the time when it was written, and even now a 
stimulating introduction to the history of German literature. It is 
prefaced by an able sketch of the authoress’s life. We could, however, 
have wished that Mr. Eve, who knows German literature so thor- 
oughly, had omitted the politics, which are irrelevant, and discussed 
instead the mutual relations of French, German, and English literature. 
With the lady herself Mr. Eve deals tenderly: she herself **owns up" 
to three lovers besides Benjamin Constant. The notes—models of their 
kind—are hardly in conformity with the prospectus, half of them touch- 
ing on grammar and meanings of words. Thus, on page 7 we have 
seven such notes, and we miss a note on English translations of 
German. We should hardly reckon Thomson's ** Seasons” or Young's 
“Night Thoughts" as poems of domestic affections. On page 8, 
instead of a note on the French pronunciation of ** Schiller," we want 
a reference to the passage quoted (similarly on page I41). 

(2) Hugo's masterpiece in prose has been judiciously curtailed, but it 
still extends to 350 pages. M. Delbos has given a glowing apprecia- 
tion of the poet, whom he personally knew, and of the romance. The 
notes are adequate. Some of the philology and the short construes 
might, without loss, have been omitted, and a map of old Paris would 
be a useful addition. 

(3) The ** Trois Grotesques" are Villon, Cyrano de Bergerac, and 
Scarron. The volume will be welcome to any who have been tempted 
by Mr. Chaytor's recent article in these columns to embark on Old 
French. The introduction supplements and brings up to date Gautier’s 
“Life of Villon.” An ideal Sixth Form Reader. 

(4) We should not ourselves care to embark on ** Salammbó " with 
aclas. The merits and defects of the romance are impartially summed 
up by M. Lauvriére; but the unregenerate schoolboy will care nothing 
for the antiquarian research and little for the truth of local colour, 
while he will be painfully oppressed by the lack of human interest. 
On the other hand, the general reader will welcome a scholarly edition 
which gives him words not to be found in the dictionary and enables 
him to refer to documentary sources. i 

(5) M. Legouis's edition of ‘‘Jocelyn’”’ is an eloquent appeal 
against English criticism—e.g., the sentence of Matthew Arnold that 
“Jocelyn” is without importance save for French readers. Arnold, 
sensitive as he was to the merits of French prose, on which his own 
was largely modelled, had no ear for the melody of French verse and 
could not appreciate the limpid smoothness of Lamartine’s verse, which 
flows on like a broad river reflecting earth and sky. This quality is 
well brought out by the editor, and he has tempted us to reperuse a 
poem which we never thought to read again. Yet we must own that 
the sentiment still seems to us maladif, and even the death scene 
which forms the climax leaves us dry-eyed. Nor can we agree with 
M. Legouis that for exactitude and grandeur Lamartine's Alpine 
pictures are unrivalled. He is rhetorical like Byron, like Coleridge in 
his great ** Hymn”; but he never brings Switzerland before our eyes 
as Arold does in his ** Marguerite." 


** Et ses vastes rameaux de granit et de marbre 
Craquaient et se tordaient comme les bras d'un arbre” 


—lines that M. Legouis italicizes as a perfect description—appear to us 
a bombastic hyperbole. The notes are brief and to the point ; but was 
It fantz to give all the variants? 

(6) This volume gives Mme. Campan's ** Memoirs" from 1785 to 
1792. Mr. Bradby disposes of the writer in a page, and throughout he 
errs on the side of parsimony. He might well have added some details 
—that Jeanne Genet had Albanesa to teach her singing, Goldoni for 
Italian, and Marmontel for literature; or that **créer des mères” was 
Napoleon’s mot d'ordre when he appointed her as directress of his 
school for officers’ daughters. Surely, too, l'affaire du collier," 
which occupies the first chapter, called for a note on recent historical 
researches, On the other hand, there are some superfluous construes 
—*4., “‘ parterre et loges.” The name of Mme. Campan's sister was 
Angiére, not ** Auguié. 


. The King's English. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 
It is a rare pleasure to come across an original work on 
orthoepy compiled by authors of keen logical acumen who can 
hemselves write English. Except in the chapter on Punctua- 
tion, where Beadnell’s “ Spelling and Punctuation ” is taken as 
the corpus vile, no reference is made to preceding treatises. 
The work gains thereby in freshness and independence of 
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thought, and we are spared the stock examples, familiar as those 
of the “ Eton Latin Grammar,” but we miss the pleasure of con- 
troversial argument. From Dean Alford and Mr. Washington 
Moon, who may be reckoned the gossips of the book, the 
authors have little to learn; but Dr. Hodgson, though his 
* Errors in English? dates back half a century, is still a worthy 
antagonist. 

The two books are composed much on the same plan, but the 
execution is widely different. Dr. Hodgson collected for years 
cuttings of faulty English, mainly from newspapers, and tabulated 
them with a few running comments. Our authors have drawn 
their illustrations mainly from recent numbers of the 7times, but 
the bulk of the book is didactic, and the exceptions (if we may 
venture on this dangerous phrase) serve to prove the rule. 

It is, in our judgment, a mistake to have drawn the materials 
almost exclusively from the current press, though it was wise to 
select the Times as representing the highest standard of news- 
paper English. It is a further mistake not to distinguish 
editorial matter from correspondence. An editor cannot be held 
responsible for his correspondents’ English ; and it is a moot 
question how far he is at liberty to correct the faulty grammar 
and constructions of a letter. The mixed mob who took part in 
the “ Do we believe?” correspondence of the Daily Telegraph 
cannot be reckoned among the “ reputable authorities” to whom 
the authors profess to limit themselves. Moreover, even leading 
articles, written generally at night between 10 and 2 o'clock, 
cannot be taken to represent standard English as does a 
deliberate composition, even a novel or a book of travels. 
We might further object that the author most often quoted is 
Emerson, and Emerson is an American. 

These preliminary strictures do not greatly affect the body 
of the work. The blunders pointed out, though common, are 
rarely obvious, and the rules laid down, though strictly logical, 
are founded on usage, not on a priori conceptions. Forexample, 
“reliable” our authors freely accept, and “than whom" is 
acquitted with a (surely unnecessary) caution. Now and again 
we find ourselves differing, mainly on points of taste which 
cannot be argued. We take no exception to the words “ dis- 
tinguished,” * distinction," “ banality,” “ meticulous,” and to say 
that a vase sold at Christie's “realized the record price” does 
not sound to our ears as slang ; nor should we call the confusion 
of “wait” and "await," * rise” and “arise” malaprops. 

We will note in conclusion a few disputable corrections. 


Knowledge to the certainty of which noauthority could add, or take 
away, one jot or tittle [corrected : **to or from the certainty ”]. 


This sounds stilted: we mentally supply “from it” in the 
parenthetical clause. 


He was leaving his English business in the hands of Bilton, who 
seemed to him, the more he knew him, extraordinarily efficient 
[corrected : ** whose efficiency impressed him the more, the more he 
knew him ”]. 


Here similarly *the more so he seemed" is easily supplied. 

“ If you will pardon me reminding you” is corrected to “ my.’ 
Here usage undoubtedly justifies * me," and it may be defended 
as strictly grammatical, = “si mihi ignoscere vis te monenti." 
We should likewise be prepared to defend “so far from this 
being the case" We had marked several other doubtful 
corrections, but to discuss them would exceed our limits. 

Let us end, as we began, with pure commendation. Noauthor, 
however punctilious and accomplished he may be, can peruse 
this treatise without some searchings of heart, and (if we may 
speak for ourselves) some qualms of conscience. We tremble 
as we write at the thought that this very review may furnish for 
a second edition more errors in English drawn from Zhe 
Journal of Education. 


Matthew Arnolds Merope. With the Electra of Sophocles, 
translated by R. WHITELAW. Edited by J. CHURTON 
COLLINS. (38. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

All—whether classicists or moderns—will sympathize with 
the attempt “to introduce and to bring home to modern readers 
who are not Greek scholars Attic tragedy in its most perfect 
form”; but we cannot think that the editor has gone the right 
way to work. He has annotated “ Merope” “as elaborately as 
text-books prescribed for examination necessarily are.” Arnold, 
we read in the introduction, has produced a poem which is the 
nearest approach possible in any modern language to Sophoclean 
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Me id has achieved all that Sophocles, writing in English 
and retaining the limitations of Greek dramatic art, could him- 
self have achieved. This seems to us extravagant praise ; but, 
even if we let it pass, what it amounts to is this—that Arnold 
has done in English what Jebb, in his Pindaric odes, did in 
Greek. The one reveals Sophocles to an Englishman no less 
and no more than the other reveals Browning to a Greek. 
* Merope” is a most meritorious prize poem. Scholars may 
admire it as a faithful echo of the Greek ; but, assuredly, it 
will not move the English schoolboy, or, if he is compelled to 
get up the learned notes—the geography of Pausanias, the 
mythology of Lempriére, the variants from the first edition—he 
will be moved to loathing. Worst of all will he loathe the 
scansion. Arnold’s ear for poetry was not of the finest, and 
sometimes his unrimed verse jars on us like the grating sound 
of a stick across park palings. His choruses are either a mono- 
tonous amble of anapzests or prose cut into lines by capitals. 
Yet Prof. Collins has thought it worth his while to scan with 
longs and shorts all the choric metres, and would presumably 
set as examiner such questions as: Write in lines, indicating 
the quantity of each syllable—‘ Another sacrifice on this day 
ye witness, ye new-built towers! when the white-robed, 
garland-crowned monarch approaches, with undoubting heart, 
living, his own sacrifice block, and stands, shouting for a 
slaughterers axe.” He actually gives us the full rules of 
scansion of iambic trimeter acatalectic, and tells the English 
scholar that the Shakespearian line— 


Hath power enough to serve our turn : but who comes here? 


is its metrical equivalent! Prof. Collins holds that Sophoclean 
drama is, as a work of art, superior to Shakespearian drama. 
He has, it seems to us, mistaken the husk for the kernel, and 
his edition of “ Merope” will not sustain his thesis. It is the 
tincture of romance, the modern touches—all too rare—that 
give the play such life as it has: for instance, the children 
plucking wild gooseberries in the thorn-choked gullies—a perfect 
gem, marred in the text by an unfortunate misprint, not the 
only one. 


From a College Window. By A. C. BENSON. (7s. 6d. net. 
Smith, Elder.) 


Mr..Andrew Lang must look to his laurels, or he will not long 
hold the record for literary prolificness. When Mr. Arthur 
Benson’s own life comes to be written, even if he fails to reach 
the old age to which he looks forward with the tranquil philo- 
sophy of a Laelius, the bibliography will fill many pages, and we 
who reckon ourselves among his constant readers should find 
it hard to estimate the amount of his literary output during the 
past year. 

We note the fact without prejudice, as the lawyers say, and, 
to remove any suspicion of persiflage, will state at starting that 
we read in the Cornhill and have reperused in their collected 
form his latest volume of essays with unabated interest. It is 
true, in one sense, that there is nothing new in them. On the 
subject with which we are, as Mr. Benson was, most concerned, 
all of us, whether pedagogues or laymen, know from formal 
tractates, magazine articles, and the daily press Mr. Benson's 
views on education. We know what he thinks of Eton—a 
Holy Roman Empire with Dinos as Emperor ; what he thinks 
of the public-school curriculum—a classical autocracy temp- 
ered by an invasive but unorganized Duma of modern studies ; 
of compulsory Greek and of games— both typical corruptions 
of the best. We know all this; yet he succeeds in the present 
volume in composing a new variation on the old theme, and 
the secret of his success is given on the first page in two words 
—personality and charm. 

What adds a special zest to the essays is that he himself 
takes off the domino—tells us that he left Eton, partly in order 
to write the life of the late Queen, refused the offer of the head 
mastership of Eton, and has never regretted having preferred 
Pepys's library to Holy Henry's shade. To be told all this 
adds point and piquancy to the essays ; yet they appeared— 
most of them—as the contributions of an anonymous college 
don. This seems to us the perfection of egotism, when the 
author can so divide his personality as to impart to the public 
only that half which will interest them—not himself alone. Yet 
we would tender our parting counsel to the essayist : let Eton 
lie fallow for a year. 


Darwinism and the Problems of Life. By CONRAD GUENTHER. 
Translated from the Third Edition by JOSEPH MCCABE. 
(12s. 6d. A. Owen & Co.) 

This is a handsorne and well printed work, somewhat remark- 
able amongst books of its class on account of the absence of 
illustrations—an absence which we are not alluding to as a 
defect. We are not familiar with the German original ; but the 
translation appears to be smooth and sufficient, though ina few 
places it is a little difficult to discover the real meaning of the 
writer. But it is highly probable that this is a defect inherent 
in the original and is not due to carelessness on the part of the 
translator. In another respect than that above mentioned this 
book differs from those of its class ; for its plan is of quite a novel. 
character. Instead of taking seriałíim the various points, such 
as natural selection and the like, and illustrating them by ex- 
amples drawn from different classes of animals, the author has 
preferred to adopt another plan. He devotes a chapter to each 
of the great classes of animals, and in connexion with each deals 
with some one problem, or perhaps more than one problem, of 
life. Thus the function of play is connected with the study of 
the Mammalia ; Birds lead to a consideration of the instinct 
of love and of migration ; Insects introduce us to the subjects of 
protective coloration and the fertilization of flowers ; and so on. 
It is quite certain that this method of attacking the subject 
brings very vividly before the reader the points which the author 
has desired to introduce to his notice. Onthe whole the writer 
must be set down as an adherent of Weismann, though in one 
place he states that the theory of germinal selection must be 
abandoned. But at other points he seems inclined to look upon 
it with a more lenient eye, and, in fact, his attitude towards this 
and towards Lamarckianism cannot very clearly be made 
out. However, this is not to be set down as a disadvantage. 
It is rather a relief to meet with a scientific writer who is not 
cock-sure of his own or some one else's theories and who is pre- 
pared to allow that there is considerable room for doubt as to 
whether any of our present biological dogmata will really hold 
water. In the instances from Nature we have, of course, a great 
deal of the surmise which is so marked a feature of modern bio- 
logical writings of a popular character. It is an interesting 
and a fascinating occupation to form theories explaining how 
different animals came to be as they now are ; and so long as the 
real value of such surmises can be estimated by the reader as 
well as by the writer there can be no objection to the pursuit, 
but rather the contrary. But one feels as one reads books of 
this kind that the inexperienced reader ought in fairness to be 
warned that, though things may have been as the author sur- 
mises, yet they may have been as Mr. Kipling depicts them in 
his * Just-So Stories? or in half a hundred ways quite different 
perhaps from anything that any writer has yet happened to 
conceive. 

The latter portion of the book will perhaps be of greatest 
interest to thoughtful readers, and is certainly the portion in 
which it is most difficult to follow the writer's meaning and, in 
places, to discern his own views. In this part philosophical 
questions are dealt with, commencing—in connexion with the 
chapter on the Protozoa—with a discussion as to the origin of 
life. It cannot be said that we get much help in this difficulty. 
* We may now picture to ourselves the first development of life. 
We begin with the living substance, the origin of which we 
have outlined above. In the beginning were the biogens." 
But as to how the biogens came into existence we have 
naturally no information except that they are assumed to have 
been produced from inorganic matter under physical conditions 
not now existent ; in other words, we come back to the old 
Huxley view, which is only a surmise and rests on no assured 
basis of ascertained fact. Subsequently, the interesting ques- 
tion as to the relative value of variations and mutations is 
discussed, but perhaps scarcely as closely as this matter, which 
has been so fully brought before the scientific world by the 
writings of de Vries, really deserves. 

Next, the question of mechanism and vitalism receives atten- 
tion and the limits of the mechanical system are discussed, and 
here the writer appears to reveal himself as an idealist ; for he 
tells us that * the material world can only be conceived as a con- 
tent of consciousness." But here, again, the question— of course 
one of vast dimensions and importance—is rather briefly dealt 
with. Finally, the writer, in a very interesting chapter, discusses 
the relation of science to history and to ethics, and treats, as others 
have done before him, of the results which would follow from 
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a rigid application of Darwinian theories to social conditions. 
He points out the limitations of science and the dangers which 
are encountered when scientific men try to extend the bound- 
aries of their subject beyond their lawful limits. 


Briefly, we see that science lands itself in contradictions the moment 
it goes beyond its sphere. Its task is merely to give us a knowledge of 
the world. In doing this consistently, it has attained marvellous results, 
and has formed a ** monistic ” or unified view of the world. The found- 
ation of the monistic structure and all the columns and buttresses that 
support it imply a disregard of all values. Hence, monism cannot 
frame an ethic unless it abandons all its supports, which are in- 
consistent with values. In that case monism breaks down. When, 
therefore, we find practical counsels, aims, and values in monistic 
works we have no longer monism before us, but dualism—dualism, 
in fact, of the most positive character. We cannot recognize two 
systems as equally valid: we must leave only one standing. But we 
destroy it when we turn to the second, even though we demand that 
it shall be based on the first. 

And again :— 

We are justified in believing in a sense of life, and that there must 
be duties, since the idea of duty precedes all knowledge. But science 
has nothing to do with these problems. It is of its very nature to 
pass no judgment on the value of other methods of investigation. It 
presses on to its goal—the comprehension of the world — regardless of 
all else. It gives an impulse to the human mind that bears it on to 
ever greater heights. The vision steadily enlarges. The individual 
disappears ; the world lies at the feet of the spectator in its broadest 
outline. But we press onward. It bears us beyond the world to 
a height whence we can survey the entire universe. He who would 
see over the whole world must pass beyond it. There, in pure ether, 
the mind is able at last to grasp the infinite all. 


Introduction to the Study of Colour Phenomena. 
(Spon.) 

This book contains an account of glass standard colour scales by 
means of which a colour sensation can be measured, recorded, and 
reproduced. It was found that red, yellow, and blue glasses were the 
only colours suitable for systematic work, and that any colour could be 
produced by their combination. There is, however, no definite inform- 
ation as to how these standard glasses were selected beyond the mere 
statement that they were compared with solutions of known strength of 
certain chemicals. More details ought to have been given concerning 
the nature of the glass used, the thickness of the unit, and the solutions 
to be used for recovering these units. The author then proceeds to 
state a new colour theory which he calls a ‘* Six- Ray Theory,” the 
basis of which is that ‘‘ white light" is composed of the six primary 
colours red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet in equal pro- 
portions," and ‘‘a normal vision is considered as being furnished with 
a six-colour perceiving apparatus.” There is no reference to the wave 
theory of light in this book. 


Chemistry Lecture Notes, By G. E. WELCH, B.Sc. 
(1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

This little book will be found useful by students who are revising for 
an examination, as it contains a large amount of information concern- 
ing the subjects treated of in Stage II. of the Board of Education 
syllabus in Inorganic Chemistry. The definition of vapour density on 
page 6 is not exact and requires the addition of the words ** under the 
same conditions of temperature and pressure." There is a misprint in 
line 7, page 23, where CO40; should be Co40;. 


Second Stage Inorganic Chemistry. By G. H. BAILEY, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
(4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

This is the third edition of Dr. Bailey's well known text-book, which 
has been rewritten, enlarged, and brought up to date. 


A Three Years Course of Practical Chemistry: Third Year. By 
G. H. Martin, M.A., F.C.S., and E. Jongs, M.A. (2s. 
Rivingtons.) 

This book comprises the Third Year's work in a progressive course 
of chemistry. In the First Year the simple chemical processes are 
studied and followed by researches on air and water. The Second 
Year's work includes a study of the reacting weights of the elements, 
leading up to the use of simple equations. In this book the systematic 
study of certain of the compounds of the commoner non-metallic 
elements is taken up. The instructions for experiments are concise and 
such as would readily be followed by the scholars. The questions with 
regard to the practical work are framed in such a manner that they do 
Dot prompt the answers, but merely stimulate thought. At the end 
of each section are a number of examples well calculated to ascertain if 
the students have thoroughly grasped the practical work which they 
have carried out. Certain experiments are marked as suitable for 
demonstration. In addition to the ordinary subjects an interesting 
senes of experiments on combustion, temperature of ignition, and flame 
are introduced. Blank pages are interleaved for entering records of 
experiments. In line 5, page 6, ‘‘ multiple" should be ** submultiple," 
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and in Examples C the pressure under which the solubility of oxygen is 
measured should be stated, as otherwise Question I5 is somewhat vague. 


Dictionary of Indian Biography. By C. E. BUCKLAND, C.I.E., 
Indian Civil Service (retired). (7s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

Mr. Buckland might have called his book **The Indian Who's 
Who." It is a handy volume of some 500 pages, ‘‘ giving the main 
facts of the lives of about 2,600 persons—English, Indian, foreign 
men or women, living or dead—who have been conspicuous in the 
history of India, or distinguished in the administration of the country 
in one or other of its branches, or have contributed to its welfare, 
service, and advancement by their studies and literary productions, or 
have gained some special notoriety.” The upper limit of date is about 
A.D. 1750; so that the work covers the period from the beginnings of 
the establishment of the British power down to the present day. The 
facts about each personage are indicated in the briefest form. Though 
it would be easy enough to note regrettable omissions, it would be less 
than generous to make complaint about them, especially as the com: 
piler gives us so much, and the first issue must necessarily be tentative. 
The volume is bound to grow, and we reserve any detailed criticism for 
the second edition, which will no doubt soon be wanted. We must 
also recognize the extreme difficulty of obtaining information, at any 
rate without long delay, regarding many of the native Indian names 
included. The work will be extremely useful to readers of Indian 
history, and of current Indian movements. A serviceable bibliography 
is appended. That, too, will require expansion. 


* Oxford Modern French Series."—General Editor, LEON  DELBOS, 
M.A. (1) Les Chouans. BALZAC. Edited by C. L. FREEMAN. 
(3s5.) (2) Histoire dun Homme du Peuple. | ERCKMANN- 
CHATRIAN. Edited by R. CHEssEX. (3s.) (3) Jean Sbogar. 
NobiER. Edited by D. Li. Savory. (2s.) (Frowde.) 

Three stories by famous authors well worthy of a place in this excel- 
lent series, whose aim is to lead students through the reading of nine- 
teenth-century masterpieces to an interest in the whole of French 
literature. All three have a background of historical fact—‘* Les 
Chouans" being a romance of the Royalist rebellion against the 
Republic in 1799; **Histoire d'un Homme du Peuple," a popular 
account of the revolution of '48; while Jean Sbogar, who gives his 
name to the book, is the hero of the revolt against the French con- 
quests in Illyria. The first two are, however, more novels of adventure 
than the last, which tells of the tragic love between the bandit chief 
and a delicate girl whose mind finally becomes unhinged by her suffer- 
ings. The notes of this series are largely on historical and literary 
points, to the exclusion of the usual grammatical explanations, and in 
each case there is some critical discussion of the author in question. 
In (1) and (3), indeed, the preface gives evidence of literary criticism 
and research of a high order. Mr. Chessex, on the other hand, has 
contented himself with a very slight mention of the work of Erckmann- 
Chatrian. All are marked by careful annotation on the lines above 
mentioned, and (2) has, in addition, notes to correct or justify the 
homely phraseology deliberately adopted by its authors. Mr. Savory 
errs occasionally on the side of over elaboration—e.g., when he de- 
scribes the anemone as a ''genus of herbaceous perennials”? or 
enumerates the departments of modern Brittany. ‘‘ Les Chouans” is 
exceptionally well edited throughout. 


Religion in Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, Litt. D. (Methuen.) 

This book consists of four lectures delivered at Cambridge. The 
principle on which they are brought together into one volume is a little 
hard to understand. The first lecture is a study of the early manifesta- 
tions of religion among the Australian aborigines, while the last three 
are much more philosophical, and are concerned with the relations of 
science and religion. Connexion between the first lecture and the last 
three there is none. However, the second part of the book is an 
extremely able and suggestive statement of neo-Kantian theology. 
Religion is an experience involving, among other things, emotion and 
free will, of which science can take no account. The only criticism we 
should make is that the book leaves off where the real difficulties 
begin. If the sphere of religion is emotion and will, then what room 
is there in it for dogma, or for theology, **the queen of the sciences” ? 
But, if Dr. Jevons had followed out his arguments in that direction, he 
might have been led into too dangerous ground. 


Studies in Roman History. By E. G. HARDY. 
(6s. Swan Sonnenschein.) 

We opened this book with eagerness ; for Mr. Hardy’s studies in 
Roman history are wont to be of a stimulating character. But, alas! 
the book is but a second edition, now called for, of ** Christianity and 
the Roman Government," with a few essays reprinted from journals 
and reviews. How then are we to deal with it? Shall we set before 
our readers an analysis of its contents? But they will be familiar 
already therewith. Shall we examine curiously the soundness of its 
results? But critical hammers have been ringing on them for several 
years. Or, lastly, shall we, as might seem to be the proper course 
under the circumstances, proceed to inquire how far the author has 
taken into account the work done by others since his own was 
published? But here the road is barred. To our regret we learn that 
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the state of Mr. Hardy’s eyes has prevented him from making even 
anything like a systematic revision of his essays. We trust that he is 
not suffering—like Polyphemus—from being bored; which is a doom 
that overtakes some of those who are compelled to read much. But, if, 
from whatever cause, he must now sit for a time in the twilight, he has 
in him the comfortable memory of good service performed for education 
and scholarship while the day was bright. Since he takes us into his 
confidence, we may be allowed to proffer him our sympathy. Had we 
known nothing of his achievement, the dedication of this volume would 
have won our hearts. The teacher inscribing it ** To my pupils past 
and presgnt " shows where the main interest of his life still lies. 


Cicero: Pro Lege Mantlia. Edited by W. J. WOODHOUSE. 
(2s. Blackie.) 

The Professor of Greek in the University of Sydney edits this much 
read speech for ** Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series " ; saying which, 
we have said all that it is necessary to say about the size, scope, and 
general equipment of the book. Indifferent to the fact that Mr. A. C. 
Clark was thought in some quarters to have over-estimated the value 
of the Harleian manuscript—collations from which he published in 
1892—Prof. Woodhouse makes it the chief authority for his text, which 
thus presents a few divergencies from that commonly received. In the 
corrupt passage in 8 18 he reads: ** parvi refert, nos publicanis, 47s amissis, 
vectigalia ala postea victoria recuperare" as his own conjecture, 
adding another to guesses as numerous as were the tax-gatherers in the 
province of Asia or the tax-farmers in Rome. The notes that he 
furnishes do not contain, and could not be expected to contain, much 
that is new; but they are clear and sufficient. We observed in the 
pages a few slight errors of press or pen. The vocabulary has the 
worse form z#te///po, the text the better intellego ; so it gives negligo 
for neglego. If in S14 for quanto vos studio we are to read with the 
Harleian quanto vos studiosius, then studiose should be entered in the 
vocabulary. Did the Romans really say for ** two temples” duo aedes, 
and for ‘‘two letters of the alphabet” duo litterae? And is not 
navicularius (so the marking in the vocabulary) a false quantity? But 
such oversights are of rare occurrence ; we point them out only because 
it is just to the boy that much care should be exercised in the making of 
his school-books. Prof. Woodhouse's little volume is quite fit for use 
in places of education, and worthy of the series to which it belongs. 


School Prayers for Weeb- Day Mornings. With a Preface by the 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. (Rwingtons.) 

The compilation here printed is the work of a small Committee ap- 
pointed **at a Conference of University teachers and schoolmasters, 
which has been held in each January for the last eight years, with an 
average attendance of something over one hundred." The Committee 
consisted of Sir Arthur Hort, the Rev. E. J. Palmer, Canon Lonsdale 
Ragg, and the Head Master of Repton (Rev. L. Ford). Forms of 
prayer **to be said on week-day mornings" are given for each of the 
days of the week (printed in full) ; also special forms for the first and 
last days of term, and for a saint's day. The structure and material of 
these follow the Prayer Book in simplified form: the Pater Noster, 
Versicles, Gloria ; an O. T. Canticle or Psalm, Lesson, N.T. Canticle, 
Collects, Prayer of Thanksgiving. A careful selection of alternative 
Psalms is provided with the O. T. Canticle, and special Collects adapted 
for school use are included. An excellent feature of the book is the 
Table of Lessons (covering first and second years). These have been 
very carefully selected and are short. In addition there are a selection 
of '* Prayers and Thanksgivings for special occasions," four Litanies 
(of Church and State, of Work, for the School, for Missions), and 
an appendix of Alternative Psalms. The whole compilation has been 
most carefally made on sound liturgical principles. As the compilers 
justly remark: ** Only use can make liturgical forms adequate." The 
present collection ought to form a basis for real advance. 


Old Testament History for Sixth-Form Boys. By the Rev. T. NICKLIN, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Rossall School. Part III. (3s. 
A. & C. Black.) 

The author of this useful little manual explains in the preface his 
aims in writing another book on Old Testament history: ''I have 
written for a sixth form, not for the middle forms, of a school," he 
says: '* I have endeavoured to review everything from the standpoint 
of a Christian. The Divine preparation for the Advent of our Lord 
seems to be the sole reason for requiring our pupils to study Hebrew 
history." He adds: ''I have remembered that, except for those who 
enter Holy Orders, the last definite instruction in religion that a public- 
school man receives is what he gets in the sixth form. I have therefore, 
while putting everything in a positive form, throughout based my 
narrative on the results of recent scholarship, and I entertain a hope 
that no reader of this book will have cause to admit that his conception 
of the course of Hebrew history was, except in unimportant details, 
erroneous or exploded.” The narrative is divided into eighteen 
chapters, which cover the period from the death of Jehoshaphat to the 
return and rebuilding of the Temple. Critical results are assumed 
throughout. One most excellent feature is the use the writer has made 
of the prophetic writings. Large sections are quoted in full to illus- 
trate the course of the narrative, and the prophetic writers are brought 
into close connexion with their historical surroundings, with the result 


of making them at once more real and their teaching more alive. 
There are twenty-two itiustrations, three most excellent maps, and a 
carefully arranged table of dates. The volume is one admirably 
adapted for its purpose and can be confidently recommended. 


The Book of Psalms. With Introduction and Notes, by W. F. 
Cosr, D.D. (ros. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

In this volume Dr. Cobb has given us a distinctly unconventional 
commentary on the Psalter. He approaches it from a point of view 
which will be new to most English readers. This is explained in the 
preface as follows :—** In the absence of any extended work in English 
which treats the Psalms of David freely as documents of religion in 
its historical setting, apart frcm the after-thoughts of theology, and 
from the meaning read into them by Christian writers, the present 
work is modestly put forth. . . . The Psalter is treated as a collection of 
documents which, as the Hymn Book of the second Temple, illustrate 
the type of piety which immediately preceded the birth of Christianity." 
Without exactly being a specialist in this department the author has, 
in the performance of his task, known how to avail himself of the best 
critical help, and has produced a book at once stimulating and useful in 
the highest degree. It is a cardinal merit of the book that it recognizes 
the close connexion between the Psalter as a whole and the theology 
of Judaism, properly so called. ** The theology is that of the Scribes, 
nt that of polydemonism or even of monolatry." It, therefore, belongs 
wholly to the post-exilic period. ** To transfer it, or any part of it, to 
pre-exilic times is to throw the history of the rise and growth of mono- 
theism in Israel into as hopeless confusion as is caused when the ritual 
of Ezekiel, and the second Temple, is assigned to Moses, and the 
Tabernacle in the Wilderness." The commentary proper gives each 
Psalm in a translation based upon a critical text, with notes which 
cover a wide range of illustration drawn from post-canonical Jewish 
literature, comparative religion, and ecclesiastical lore. The whole is 
a model of conciseness—the amount of varied material compressed 
within the notes is astonishing—and exhibits real insight combined 
with critical acumen and wide learning. The author is at home in 
many departments of thought not usually met with in combination. 
His work is essentially one that will appeal to the cultivated layman 
who is free from prepossessions. At the same time it will prove an 
admirable discipline to the philological specialist. 


Enchiridion Militis Christiani ; or the Manualof the Christian Knight. 
By ERASMUs. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The only fault we have to find with this charming little volume is 
that no introductory note tells us what we are taking into our hands. 
The book is a reprint of the translation of the ** Enchiridion” pub- 
lished in 1533—a translation of unusual interest, because it is ascribed 
to William Tyndale. It is true the sceptical doubt whether Tyndale's 
version was ever printed ; but we do not see any great improbability that 
what we have before us is actually the translator of the Bible's work. 
Intended apparently as a book of edification, the present edition has a 
modernized spelling. We observe that Erasmus approves a certain 
dalliance with heathen poets and philosophers as making a child apt to 
the understanding of Holy Scripture—‘‘ whereunto suddenly and ir- 
reverently to presume with hands and feet unwashed is in manner a 
certain kind of sacrilege.” We commend the remark to those who 
would have our boys learn their Greek from the Greek Testament, as 
is the custom, we believe, of some modern divines. 


The English Dialect Grammar. By Prof. JOSEPH WRIGHT. 
(16s. net. Frowde.) 

Grammar in the vulgar sense is confined toa single chapter which 
deals with accidence, and syntax is only incidentally touched upon. 
** Phonology ” or ** Phonetics ” would, perhaps, have been a preferable 
title. It is a monumental work worthy of Browning’s Grammarian, 
and Prof. Wright must be repaid for his huge toil by the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has done a job that no one else could have done and 
that will never need redoing. In stating his qualifications for the task 
Prof. Wright tells us an interesting piece of autobiography. He did 
not learn to read till he was nearly grown up. Hence he knew his 
native Westmoreland dialect pure from any literary tincture. Whena 
pays said to him one day: ** The rodz a dati,” ** I said to him: ‘ Duant 
ja sé up ier at t' riadz 23 muki?’ With a bright smile on his face he 
replied : * Wi diu,' and forthwith he began to speak the dialect in its 
pure form.” We look forward with even greater interest to the book 
on which Prof. Wright is now engaged, ** The Philology of the English 
Tongue,” in which the transitions of sounds from Old English to 
modern dialects will be fully treated. 


Graduated French Unseens. In Four Parts. 
(8d. each. E. Arnold.) 

The print is large and clear: that is the first and most impressive 
feature. Next, there isno poetry. We may look for some in future 
parts, but we should have preferred a mixture of prose and poetry. Of 
prose there is a very fair variety, but not much graduation. The very 
first piece is fifty-three lines in length, and contains half a dozen words 
that one would hardly expect a fifth form boy to know. In the Latin 
on page I4 of Part IV. there is a confusing misprint. 


By VICTOR OGER. 
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Exercises for Parsing in Colour. By EDiTH HASTINGS. 
(1s. 6d. E. Arnold.) 

To the orthodox grammarian colour parsing will seem as wild a 
freak as colour music; but there is no reason why we should not call 
in the aid of colour to make logical distinctions clear, just as we use it 
in maps to indicate physical features or political boundaries. It has, 
stood a trial of ten years in the Wimbledon High School with excellent 
results, and Miss Hastings now generously makes a present to the 
public of her patent. The title hardly does justice to the volume, 
which includes simple analysis, to which the method is more applicable 
than to parsing in its limited sense. 


The Romance of Mining. By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 
(5s. C. A. Pearson.) 

The book is not simply one of adventure, though there is no lack of 
incident, but also a popular account of mining processes in all parts of 
the world. Mr. Williams has the gift of exposition, and, with the 
help of the numerous illustrations, the reader will get a good notion of 
what goes on in the bowels of the earth. On the subject of Chinese 
labour the author is discreetly reticent. It is somewhat fantastic to 
assign a date to Tubal-cain. 


" Blackie's Little French Classics.”—(1) Merval’s La Main enchanteée. 
Edited by H. H. Horton. (6d). (2) La Chanson de Roland. 
Edited by S. BARLET and L. DUCHEMIN. (4d.) 

The first ot these volumes has too many hard words to please us— 
cantish phrases which it profits not to know. The notes have too 
many grammar tags, and some needless explanations, e.g., of **il a 
passé bien de l'eau sous le pont," *'pilé de l'eau dans un mortier.” 
The quintain was something more than a post. The second volume is 
a most desirable addition to French texts. The two authors have 
retold in simple, and at the same time poetical, prose the story of the 
great French epic. Notes there are none, and none are needed. 


Marchand d’ Allumettes. Par A. GENNEVRAYE. Edited by CLounEs- 
LEY BRERETON. (2s. Macmillan.) 

A pretty little child's story, with less of the ** Sandford and Merton " 
about it than most of its French congeners. It has been very thoroughly 
edited by Mr. Brereton, with all the modern apparatus of vocabulary, 
sentences for retranslation, &c. Sometimes we desiderate an extra 
note, as on ** Je ne mangeais jamais à ma faim, nom d'une pipe." 


Advanced Algebra. By H. E. HAWKES, Ph.D. (6s. 6d. Ginn.) 

According to English standards, more than half of this book would 
come under the heading of elementary algebra. It consists of three 
parts, the first a revision of the subjects which precede quadratic 
equations, the second ‘‘quadratics and beyond,” the latter term 
including mathematical induction, binomial theorem (index a positive 
Integer), and arithmetical and geometrical progressions. The third 
part, on '* advanced algebra,” occupies the latter half of the book, and 
contains chapters on complex numbers, theory of equations and 
determinants, as well as brief chapters on permutations, partial frac- 
tions, &c. We recommend teachers to possess this book, if only for 
the admirable manner in which the theory of the subject is explained. 
Graphic illustrations are frequently employed, never needlessly, and 
always with effect. 


The Elements of Geology. By W. H. NORTON. (6s. 6d. Ginn & Co.) 

Written by an American for American students, this volume naturally 
has special reference to the geology of the northern half of the New 
World, and its reception in this country will doubtless be influenced by 

t circumstance. It is true that, with certain exceptions, the 
phenomena dealt with are world-wide in distribution, and that illustra- 
tions taken from different countries will not differ materially ; yet an 
Englishman would look with greater interest upon examples chosen 
from his own country. The American has an advantage over us in 
being able to point in his own continent to examples of every kind of 
land surface on a grand scale, and the author has laid every portion of 
the States under contribution. The reproductions of photographs, 
which must number at least two hundred, are excellent in technique 
and illustrate the text admirably. Two thirds of the volume are 
devoted tg an exceedingly good account of Physical Geology, which is 
treated in two sections, entitled External and Internal Geological 
Agencies. The last third of the work is given up to Historical Geology, 
and this, being for the most part treated from the American standpoint, 
will not appeal so strongly to the elementary student in this country. 
In no part is the text overburdened with details, and the style is in- 
teresting throughout. The book is not one for advanced students of 
geology, but beginners interested in the physical side of the subject and 

ose who wish to study geography in a rational way cannot do better 
than read the first two sections of the work. 


Elementary Latin Writing, By CLARA B. JORDAN, 
(American Book Company.) 

The book is well printed and strongly bound. It is intended for 
second-year Latinists. Rules are briefly and clearly given and referred 
to by number in the sentences and exercises. Æectõri must be a mis- 
Print, and Divitiáci and Dumnorigi are surely wrong. 


Chemical Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative, By W. BRIGGS and 
R. W. Stewart. Fifth Impression; Fourth Edition. (3s. 6d. 
W. B. Clive.) 

The syllabus in Practical Chemistry of the Intermediate Examination 
in Science of the University of London is covered by this book. It 
includes the usual tables for the analysis of inorganic salts of the com- 
monly occurring metals and for mixtures of such salts, together with a 
short introductory course in quantitative analysis by means of a few 
simple operations in gravimetric and volumetric analysis. The reasons 
for the various tests and operations are clearly and carefully written, 
and we can recommend the book to those who are preparing for the 
examination mentioned. 

Browning's La Saitsias. A Lecture by T. S. OMOND. (Is. net. 
Tunbridge Wells: R. Pelton.) 

The object of the lecturer is to shorten the preliminary stages which 
precede complete enjoyment of a great and difficult poem by an analytic 
summary. This has already been attempted in more than one primer 
of Browning, but never before so thoroughly and successfully. In- 
cidentally, some obscure allusions are explained, and two curious slips 
of Browning pointed out. 


Madame Geoffrin, her Salon and her Times. By JANET ALDIS. 
(14s. Methuen.) 

A chatty volume of gossip that will serve to wile away a leisure 
afternoon. Of no period is the zze z&tze'so well known, and, as at a 
conversazione, we meet everywhere familiar faces, and converse with, 
or catch glimpses of, princes and ministers, wits and philosophers, 
painters and players, grand ladies and adventuresses. And, as in 
Mme. Geoffrin’s sa/on all is decency and propriety, the naughty people 
are faint shadows ın the background. There is no attempt to preserve 
a strict chronological order, and the chapters are grouped round in- 
dividual names. Some of these, as Diderot and Necker, are too great 
to be hit off in a thumbnail sketch ; to others, as Mlle. de Lespinasse 
and Fontenelle, the author does bare justice. Fontenelle is pronounced 
absolutely heartless, because he asks Mme. Geoffrin, a friend of more 
than twenty years’ standing, whether it was the custom to give an 
executor a mourning ring ; yet later on it is recorded that he made her 
his sole legatee. We cannot end without a mild protest against the 
abuse of the French language. Doubtless the total neglect or mis- 
placement of accents is due to careless ‘‘ reading,” but the ** reader” 
cannot be held solely responsible for such solecisms as ‘‘ la royaume de 
la rue Saint-Honoré," ** blonde et blanc," ‘‘ she greatly delighted,” 
** fermiers-général," ‘‘cette homme n'est. pas bon qu'à manger du 
veau," ** en second noces," ‘‘ valets de chambre,” ‘eyes of the kind 
called fleur de tête”; nor, for that matter, for the annoying recurrence 
of salontere and convives for hostess and guests. 


The Council School Hymn Book (Novello & Co.) is a selection 
of 150 hymns, with an appendix of prayers for the opening and 
closing of school and one or two additional forms. The editors have 
aimed *‘to include only those hymns which express the central truths 
of religion and which are at the same time within the comprehension 
and suited to the capacities of children.” In such a collection the 
Cycle of the Christian Year is, of course, conspicuously absent. On 
the whole, however, it is comprehensive enough and includes many 
favourite hymns, 


The Prayer Book: Morning and Evening Prayer, the Litany, the 
Catechism. Text and Notes, with Historical Introduction. By 
the Rev. F. MARSHALL, M.A. (1s. Gill & Sons.) 

This compilation, ‘‘drawn up for the use of students preparing for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local and similar examinations,” 1s ex- 
tremely well arranged. The notes are adequate, scholarly, lucid, and 
concise. It ought to be very useful for the special purpose it has in 
view, and is certainly one of the best specimens of its kind we have 
seen, 

Famous Sayings and their Authors. By E. LATHAM, 
Second Edition. (7s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein.) 

A new subject index has been added at the suggestion of the critics. 
It might be well, before a third edition of this useful book is called for, 
to revise Greek accents—+.g., on page 246. 

Fictitious Creatures in Art, By JOHN VINYCOMB. 
(10s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 
The work is limited to the 
** Gorgons and Hydras and Chimaeras dire? 


that occur in British heraldry. The book is amply illustrated, and 
will enable those who care for this antiquarian lore to distinguish 
cherubim and seraphim, wyverns and cockatrices. 


The German Classics. By F. MAX MULLER and F. LICHTENSTEIN. 
2 vols. Second Edition. (8s. 6d. net and 5s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press. ) 

The volumes may be obtained separately. The second, which 
begins with the age of Frederick the Great, has been revised by Mr. 

F. L. Armitage, the Taylorian Teacher of German. It is a rare delight 

to be able to read the best of German literature in clear roman type. 
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Thoughts on Education. By MANDELL CREIGHTON. Cheap Edition, 
Abridged, with an Introduction by E. A. KNox, Bishop of Man- 
chester. (6d. net. Longmans.) 

This little book appears very opportunely, and will doubtless furnish 
the combatants in the Armageddon which is raging with some winged 
words. The editor dots the z’s and crosses the fs. We have already 
given our estimate of Bishop Creighton as an educationist—if we may 
without offence apply to him “ that barbarous word." 


A New Arithmetic. By G. E. CHRISTIAN and GEORGE COLLAR. 
Twelfth Edition. (4s. 6d. Meiklejohn & Holden.) 

The last and revised edition of this justly popular manual has been 
brought into line with the recommendations of the Mathematical 
Association, and the chapters on properties of numbers, factorization, 
interest by abbreviated methods, and mensuration of areas and simple 
solids have been virtually rewritten. 


French Abbreviations: Commercial, Financial, and General, By 
EDWARD LATHAM. (2s. 6d. net. Effingham Wilson.) 

A very careful and complete compilation. When we find that the 
letter P (large or small) may stand for twenty-four different words, the 
need of some further guidance than the ordinary dictionary is obvious. 
Again, how few English people use the proper abbreviations for the 
commonest words—/adame, Mademoiselle, Messieurs ! 


Brief Literary Criticisms. By R. H. HuTTON. Edited by 
ELIZABETH M. Roscoe. (4s. net. Macmillan.) 

It is a genuine pleasure to revive one’s recollections of these 
** middles," which formed one of the chief attractions of the Spectator 
in the days of dual editorship. Mr. Hutton's literary range was 
limited, and his admiration for his favourites J. H. Newman, M. 
Arnold, and Clough was not always on this side idolatry, but his 
admiration is whole-hearted and his analysis both subtle and sound. 
We wish that the articles had been dated. Even when the date can 
be inferred from the context, the reader resents having to fix a date for 
** Tuesday last." It is a coincidence that among the misprints, which 
are not numerous, we should find ** Fénélon.”’ 


Manhood, Faith, and Courage. By Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Thése sermons, preached in the College chapels of Princeton and 
other American Universities, are fitly dedicated to the memory of 
Phillips Brooks. They are themselves manly, faithful, and courageous. 
** Their real aim is nothing else than to help people to be good, which 
is the hardest and the finest thing in the world." 


Matriculation Latin Construing Book. By A. F. WATT and 
B. J. Hayes. (2s. W. B. Clive.) 

The first part gives briefly and pointedly so much of Latin syntax as 
is essential for making out a simple Latin paragraph. The second 
part is a selection of the passages set in the London University 
Matriculation. A lexicon completes the volume. 


A View of the English Stage. By WILLIAM HazriTT. Edited by 
W. SPENCER JACKSON. (3s. 6d. G. Bell.) 

The footnotes are brief, but they give the reader just the information 
that he requires—dates of performances and first appearances, dates of 
birth and death of the actors, &c. For these particulars the account 
books of Covent Garden and Drury Lane Theatres and contemporary 
journals have been consulted. There is a full index, and the editor 
has done his part thoroughly. 


They. By RuDYARD KIPLING. Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. 
(6s. Macmillan.) 

The illustrator has entered thoroughly into Mr. Kipling’s humour— 
we use the word in the older meaning. Colour more than outline 
conveys an undefinable sense of mystery. The book, printed on 
alternate pages and bound in white buckrum, is in every way a luxurious 
edition. 

** Routledge's Miniature Reference Library.”— Artists and Art Terms. 
By ALBERT M. HYAMSON. (Is. net.) 

The dictionary of names, giving birth, death, and birthplace, is very 
full. That of art terms is less complete, and it would have been better 
to keep it separate. We miss, in architecture, *'soffit," ** billetry,"' 
“beak”; and, in engraving, ''aquatint"; also the names of Mr. 
Sherwin, the first English mezzotintist, and McArdell. 


Kindergarten Bible Stories. By LAURA ELLA CRAGIN. 
(3s. 6d. net. F. H. Revell.) 
We would refer Canon McColl and those who dispute the possibility 
of **simple Bible teaching” to this wise and pleasant little volume, 
which comes to us from America. 


The Spiritual Teaching of “Tn Memoriam.” 
the Rev. MORLEY STEVENSON, M.A. 
Darton, & Co.) 

These addresses, written in a pleasant, devotional style, have nothing 
very distinctive about them. The theme is handled in a somewhat 
trite way, and there is no very obvious reason why they should have 
been published. They abound in quotations from well known divines 
and in prose renderings of some of Tennyson's stanzas. 


Six Lenten Addresses by 
(2s. 6d. Wells Gardner, 


4 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Biography. 
Sir Joshua Fitch: an Account of his Life and Work. By A. L. 
Lilley, M.A. Edward Arnold, 7s. 6d. net. 


Classics. 

The Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito of Plato. With Introduction, 
Translations, and Notes. By F. M. Stawell. J. M. Dent & Co., 
2s. 6d. net. 

Preparatory Papers: Latin Grammar. By W. J. Hawkes, B.A. Long- 
mans, IS. 

Longinus on the Sublime. Translated by A. O. Prickard, M.A. With 
Introduction, &c. Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Latin Hexameter: Hints for Sixth Forms. By S. E. Winbolt, 
M.A. Alackte & Son, 2s. 

Tickell’s Latin Syntax. O. Mewmann & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 

Greek Reader. Vol. II. Selected and Adapted, with English Notes, 
from Prof. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's Griechisches Lesebuch. 
By E. C. Marchant. Clarendon Press, 2s. 

Words of the Ancient Wise, from Ejpictetus and Marcus Aurelius. 
W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt. D. Methuen & Co. 

The Annals of Tacitus. Books I. to VI. Translated by Aubrey V. 
Symonds, B.A. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

Propertius. Translated by J. S. Phillimore, M.A. Clarendon Press, 
35. 6d. net. 

Euripides' Alcestis. 


By 


Translated by H. Kynaston, D.D. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by J. Churton Collins, Litt.D. Clarendon 
Press, Is. net. 

Historical Greek Coins. Described by G. F. Hill, M.A. With 13 
Plates. Archibald Constable & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 

Tacitus and other Roman Studies. By Gaston Boissier. Translated 


by W. G. Hutchison. Archibald Constable & Co., 6s. net. [A 
competent translation of a monograph well known to scholars. 
Cognate studies appended are Schools of Declamation at Rome, 
The Roman Journal, and The Poet Martial.] 

Latin Passages for Unscen Translation, By A. M. Cook, M.A., and 
E. C. Marchant, M.A. Third Edition. Methuen & Co., Is. 6d. 

Divinity. 

The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Archibald Constable & Co., Is. net. 

A History of the English Church from the Accession of George I. to 
the end of the XVIII. Century. By the late Rev. Canon John H. 
Overton, D.D., and the Rev. F. Relton, A. K.C. Macmillan 
& Co., 7s. 6d. 

Hinduism. By L. D. Barnett, M.A., D.Litt. 
& Co., Is. net. 

Sunday Observance: its Origin and Meaning. By W. W. Hardwicke, 
M.D. Watts & Co., 6d. [The author's object is to distinguish 
Sunday from the Sabbath, and to trace historically the confusion 
between the two.] 


By Theophilus G. Pinches. 


Archibald Constable 


English. 

The King's English. Clarendon Press, Ss. net. 

Documents illustrating Elizabethan Poetry, by Sir Philip Sidney, 
George Puttenham, and William Webb. Edited by Laurie 
Magnus, M. A. George Routledge & Sons, 2s. 6d. 

Walter Pater. By A. C. Benson. (“ English Men of Letters” 
Series.) Aacmillan & Co., 2s. net. 

The Age of Chaucer. By J. C. Stobart, M.A. Edward Arnold, 
Is. 6d. 

Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold. 
Edward Arnold, 1s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Skeat. 
net. 

Shakespeare and his Day: a Study of the Topical Element in Shake- 
speare and in the Elizabethan Drama. By J. A. de Rothschild. 
Edward Arnold, Ss. net. 

Shakespeare : Select Scenes and Passages from the English Historical 
Plays. Edited by C. H. Spence, M.A. Macmillan &* Co., 10d. 

From a College Window. By Arthur Christopher Benson. Smith, 
Elder, & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

A Handbook to the Works of William Shakespeare. 
Luce. George Bell & Sons. 

A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth Century to the Present 
Day. By George Saintsbury. Vol. I. Macmillan & Co., 10s. 
net. 

Poems by George Crabbe. Vol. II. 
Cambridge Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. Vol. III. 
Cambridge Press, 4s. 6d. net. 


Fiction. 
Three Rascals. By Raymond Jacberns. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 
The Adventures of Francois. By Dr. S. W. Mitchell, with Pictures 
by A. Castaigne. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 


Edited by Richard Wilson, B.A. 


From the text of Prof. 


Vol. III., The Canterbury Tales. Henry Frowde, IS. 


By Morton 


Edited by Dr. A. W. Ward. 
Edited by A. R. Waller, M.A. 
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S. Hume. 


History. 

Sir Walter Ralegh. By Martin A. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. 

Outlines of English History. By Henry Ince, M.A., and James 
Gilbert. New Edition, thoroughly revised and partly rewritten. 
W. B. Clive, 1s. 

Cromwell : The Campaigns of Edge Hill, Marston Moor, Naseby, and 
of 1648 in the North of England. By Captain P. A. Charrier. 
Relfe Brothers, 6s. net. 

War and Reform, 1789-1837. 
fons, 3s. 

Our English Towns and Villages. 
& Son, 1s. 6d. 

À Brief Survey of European History, from Charles the Great to the 
Present Day. By Arthur Hassall, M. A. Blackie & Son, 4s. 6d. 

On the Spanish Main; or, Some English Forays on the Isthmus of 
Darien, with a Description of the Buccaneers and a Short Account 
of Old-time Ships and Sailors. By J. Masefield. With 22 Illus- 
trations and a Map. Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 

Gateways to History. Book I., Heroes of the Homeland, rod. ; 
Book II., Heroes of Many Lands, 1s. ; Book III., Men of Eng- 
land, ts. 3d. ; Book III.a, Men of Britain, 1s. 6d. ; Book IV., 
Wardens of Empire, 1s. 6d. ; Book V., Britain as part of Europe, 
1s. 6d. ; Book VI., The Pageant of the Empires, fs. 6d. Edward 
Arnold. [Attractive volumes; fully illustrated, mostly by repro- 
ductions of famous pictures.] 

A Short History of Somerset. By W. Raymond. With 70 Illustra- 
tions. Methuen & Co., 1s. 6d. [Mainly antiquarian: the quaint 
e will attract children. Mr. Raymond knows his county 
well. 

The Claims of the Study of Colonial History upon the attention of the 
University of Oxford. By H. E. Egerton, M.A. Clarendon 
Press, 1s. net. 


Fourth Edition. 


By Arthur Hassall, M.A.  Aiving- 


By H. R. Wilton Hall. Blackie 


Logie. 
An Elementary Logic. By J. E. Russell, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 
3s. net. 


Maps. 
The Orographical Map of Palestine. Edward Stanford, 20s. 


Mathematics. 

Junior Arithmetic. By W. G. Borchardt, M.A., B.Sc. 
Is. 6d. ; with Answers, 2s. 

A Junior Arithmetic. By C. Pendlebury, M.A. Assisted by F. E. 
Robinson, M.A. George Bell & Sons, 1s. 6d. 

Mathematical Papers for admission into the Royal Military Academy, 
and the Royal Military College, for the years 1896-1905. 
En by E. J. Brooksmith, B.A., LL.M. Macmillan & Co., 

S. 


Arvingtons, 


Miscellaneous. 

Principles and Methods of Taxation. By G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. 
John Murray, 5s. [An attempt to give a concise account of the 
English system of taxation, its theory and its genesis. ] 

The Complete Cricketer. By Albert E. Knight. With 50 Illustra- 
tions. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. [Illustrated by many telling 
photographs ; at once a cyclopzedia and an ava of cricket. ] 

Famous Sayings and their Authors. A Collection of Historical Sayings 
in English, French, German, Greek, Italian, and Latin. By 
Edward Latham. Second Edition, with Subjects Index. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 7s. 6d. 

Celtic Religion in Pre-Christian Times. By Edward Abwyl, M.A. 
Archibald Constable & Co., ts. net. 

Physical Exercises. A Supplementary Course for Senior Pupils in 
Elementary Schools. By H. Rippon-Seymour. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, Is. 6d. 

Nelson's Bible Wall-Pictures. Second Set of 12. 

The Church in France: Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion. By J. E. C. Bodley. Archibald Constable & Co., 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The Business Blue Book. Curtis Gardner & Co., 2s. net. 

Fictitious Symbolic Creatures in Art. With special reference to their 
Use in British Heraldry. By John Vinycomb. Illustrated. 
Chapman & Hall, tos. 6d. net. 


Modern Languages. 

A Grammar of the German Language. By G. H. Clarke, M.A., and 
C. J. Murray, B.A. Cambridge Press, 6s. net. 

Anthology of French Poetry, from the time of Froissart up to the 
beginning of the Present Century. Compiled by F. Lawton, 
M.A. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Is. 6d. net. 

Fables de la Fontaine. Avec Notes, Exercices et Lecons de Versifica- 
tion, par Thomas Keen, M.A. J. M. Dent & Co., Is. 6d. net. 
Perrault: Contes du Temps passé. Vol. II. Edited by George 

Heyer, M.A., and H. Cammartin. J. M. Dent & Co., 4d. net. 

Prosper Mérimée : Tamango. José Maria le Brigand. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and English Phrases for Re- 
translation, by Albert Barrère. Whittaker & Co., 1s. 6d. 


A First German Reader. Edited, with Questions for Conversation. 
Grammatical Exercises, Vocabulary, &c., by D. L. Savory, B.A, 
Edward Arnold, 1s. 6d. 

Croisilles et Poèmes Choisies. By A. De Musset. Edited by W. G. 
Hartog, B. A. With Illustrations. | &?vizgtoss, Is. 

Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon: Comédie en Quatre Actes. Par 
Eugene Labiche et Edouard Martin. Edited by W. G. Hartog, 
B.A. Rivingtons, 1s. 

Les Livre des Jeux : Twelve French Games for English Children. By 
A. C. W. Tillyard. With an Introduction by Miss E. P. Hughes. 
Blackie & Son, 1s. 

Histoire d’Aladdin. Edited by Louis A. Barbé. Illustrated by John 
Hassall. Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. 

Méthode Intuitive pour apprendre le Frangais. 
L.L.A. Part I. J. W. Bean & Son, ts. 6d. 

La Révolution Française. Edited by D. L. Savory, B.A. J. M. Dent 
& Co., 6d. net. 

Rippmann’s Picture Vocabulary. German—First Series. J. M. Dent 
& Co. Is. net. 

The German Classics, from the Fourth to the Nineteenth Century. 
With Biographical Notices, Translations into Modern German, 
and Notes by F. Max Müller, M.A. Revised, Enlarged, and 
Adapted to Wilhelm Scherer's History of German Literature by 
F. Lichtenstein. Second Edition in 2 vols. Clarendon Press. 
Vol. I., 8s. 6d. net ; Vol. II., 5s. 6d. net. 

Dumas: La Tulipe Noire. Préface d'Emile Faguet. J. M. Dent 
& Co., Is. 6d. net. 

Elementary French Accidence, with Exercises. By G. H. Clarke, 
M.A., and W. G. Griffiths, M.A. A. Brown & Sons, 1s. 3d. 
net, 

Der Backfischkasten. By Fedor von Zobeltitz. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Gustav Hein.  Kdward Arnold, 2s. 

Hernani. Par Victor Hugo. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 

‘lary, by J. D. Bruner, Ph.D. American Book Co. 


Music. 
Williams & Norgate, 2s. 6d. net. 


Par A. Hampton, 


Liverpool Students! Song Book. 


Natural History. 

I Go a-walking Through the Lanes and Meadows. Compiled from 
** British Birds and their Haunts," and other works, by Rev. C. A. 
Johns, B.A., F.L.S. Illustrations from Photographs by Charles. 
Reid. 7. W. Foulis, 2s. 6d. net. 

Insect Life : Souvenirs of a Naturalist, J. H. Fabre. Translated from 
the French. With a Preface by David Sharp, M.A., F.R.S., and 
Edited by F. Merrifield. With Illustrations by M. Prendergast 
Parker. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 

School Gardening for Little Children. By Lucy R. Latter. With 
an Introduction by Prof. Patrick Geddes. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., 2s. 6d. net. [Articles written for the Practical Teacher ; 
a more exact title would be ** Lessons to be learnt in a School 
Garden." The author is known to all Froebelians.] 

A Handbook of British Inland Birds. By Anthony Collett. With 
Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs by Eric Parker. Macmillan 
& Co., 6s. [Will appeal to the egg-collector; it has excellent 
coloured and outline plates of eggs.] 

Animal Life. By M. T. Yates, LL. D. Religious Tract Society, 1s. 6d. 

Stories of Animals. By M. T. Yates, LL.D. Religious Tract Society, 


IS. 

A Text-book of Botany. By M. Yates. Part I.: The Anatomy of 
Flowering Plants. With 413 Illustrations. Whittaker & Co., 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Zoology of the Frog. By S. J. Holmes, Ph.D. Macmillan, 
6s. 6d. net. [Lectures delivered in the University of Wisconsin. 
They include the habits and natural history of the frog, besides 
morphology and physiology. ] 


Pedagogy. 
Notes on the Education Bill of 1906. By Hakluyt Egerton. Church 
Schools Emergency League, 1s. 
Dynamic Factors in Education. By M. V. O’Shea. Macmillan &* 


Co., §s. net. 

Die Entwickelung der Zeichnerischen Begabung. By Dr. George 
Kerschensteiner, Superintendent of Munich Municipal School 
Board. 

Child Life in our Schools : a Manual of Method for Teachers of Infants’ 
Schools. By Mabel A. Brown. "With numerous Illustrations. 
George Philip & Son, 3s. 6d. net. 

Pestalozzi and his Educational System. By Henry Barnard, LL.D. 
C. W. Bardeen (Syracuse, N.Y.). 

A Nation’s Youth: Physical Deterioration, its Causes and Some 
Remedies. By the Countess of Warwick. With an Introduction 
by Sir John E. Gorst. Cassel] & Co., Is. net. 

The Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School from 1876 to 1905. 
Edited, with Biographical Notices, by Rev. R. B. Gardiner, M.A., 
F.S.A. With Appendices, and some Additional Notes on the 
Earlier Scholars. George Bell & Sons, £,1. 1s. net. 
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Special Reports on Educational Subjects. Vol. XVI. : School Train- 
ing for the Home Duties of Women. Part II. : Belgium, Sweden, 
M Denmark, Switzerland, and France. Board of Education, 
Is. . 

Readers. 

The White Company. By Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
use. Longmans, Is. 6d. 

The Health Reader. By W. Hoskyns-Abrahall. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Victor Horsley, F.R.S. Cassell & Co., 1s. gd. 
London—Historical and Descriptive. A Reading Book for Schools. 

By Ben Jonson. Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. 

Fairy Tales from Hans Andersen. Told to the Children by Mary 
Macgregor. With Pictures by Olive Allen. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 
Is. 6d. net. 

The Wild Life of a Field : A Junior Supplementary Reader. 
Nelson & Sons, 6d. 

Homer's Tale of Odysseus. Adapted asa Literary Reader for Schools. 
By H. E. Haig Brown, M.A. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 3d. 
Stories from Scottish History. Selected from Scott's '* Tales of a 
Grandfather.” By Madalen Edgar, M.A. George G. Harrap 

& Co., Is. 6d. 

Little Wideawake Series for School and Home. Edited by M. T. 
Yates, LL.D. (1) The Little Red Riding Hood Fairy Book, 6d. ; 
(2) Grimms’ Fairy Stories, 6d. ; (3) Ifans Andersen's Fairy 
Stories, 6d. Zhe Aldine Publishing Co. 

The Boy's Odyssey. By Walter Copland Perry. Edited for Schools, 
with Introduction, &c., by T. S. Peppin, M.A. Macmillan 
& Co., Is. 6d. . 

Longmans’ New Series of Prize Books. Being Selections from ‘‘ Lang’s 
Fairy Book Series." Each with Coloured Frontispiece and 
numerous Illustrations by Henry J. Ford. (1) The Magic Ring, 
and Other Stories, 2s. ; (2) The Golden Mermaid, and Other 
Stories, 2s. ; (3) Little Wildrose, and Other Stories, 2s. 6d. ; The 
Snow Queen, and Other Stories, 2s. 6d. 


Adapted for School 


Thomas 


. 


Reprints. 


Walden ; or, Life in the Woods. By Henry David Thoreau. 
an Introduction. by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Is. net. 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Vols. VI. and VII. 
(The World’s Classics.) Henry Frowde, 1s. net each. 

Tanglewood Tales. Told to the Children by C. E. Smith. With 
Pictures by Olive Allen. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 1s. 6d. 

Blackie's English School Texts. Edited by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. 
Captain Cook's Second Voyage, 6d. ; Izaak Walton: the Com- 
plete Angler, 6d, ; Raphael Holinshed : England in the Sixteenth 
Century, 6d. 


With 
Henry Frowde, 


Science. 


Electrical Engineering in Theory and Practice. By G. D. Aspinall 
Parr, M.Sc. With 282 Illustrations. Macmillan &* Co., 12s. net. 

Turbines. By W. H. Stuart Garnett. George Bell & Sons, 8s. 6d. net. 

An Introduction to Astronomy. By F. R. Moulton, Ph.D. Mac- 
millan & Co., 9s. net. 

Systematic Inorganic Chemistry : From the standpoint of the Periodic 
Law. A Text-Book for Advanced Students. By R. M. Caven, 
D.Sc., and G. D. Lander, D.Sc. Blackie & Son, 6s. net. 

A Study of the Sky. By Herbert A. Howe. With Illustrations. 
Afacmilian & Co., 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Method of Science. 


Edited by T. B. Strong, Dean of 
Christ Church. 


Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Evolution of Man. By Ernst Haeckel. Vol. I. Human Em- 
bryology or Ontogeny. Translated from the Fifth Edition by 
Joseph McCabe. Watts & Co., 6d. net. 

A Text-Book of Mining Geology for the Use of Mining Students and 
Miners. By James Park. With 78 illustrations and 3 plates 
Charles Griffin & Co., 6s. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD CONFERENCE 
AT SHEFFIELD. 


E give this month a fuller account of the papers and addresses 
delivered at the Shefheld Conference than was possible last 

month. The Conference opeged on April 23 with an address from Dr. 
HILL, Master of Downing College, on ‘* The Teaching of the Laws of 
Health in Schools." Dr. Hill thought that certain axioms could rightly 
be taught in schools. These were, for instance, the necessity for fresh 
air, the need for temperance and cleanliness, and the proper adjustment 
of physical and intellectual work. The proper aim in teaching children 
was to implant instincts in the mind. Care should be taken to avoid 
the direct application of this knowledge. It would be best if this kind 


| 


of teaching were given at home ; but unfortunately it was not alwa 
possible to trust to home teaching on the subject of the laws of health ; 
and it was natural that the school should be in advance of the home in 
this matter. At the same time, it was unwise to give rules that might 
clash with home customs. If, after a lesson on hygiene, a boy were to 
go home and propose to open the window at an inopportune time, he 
would probably get his ears boxed. In the matter of food the same 
argument held good. Children had to take the food provided by their 
parents. It was dangerous, continued Dr. Hill, to attempt to give 
reasons to children for the laws of health. These laws were founded on 
physiology, which was too big a subject for schools, and one of which 
the child had better be ignorant. A child ought to be entirely ignorant 
of its stomach and other organs. If you called its attention to its little 
wheels, those wheels were sure to become jammed. He spoke as a 
physiologist, and yet he would not teach this subject in schools. In. 
formation might be given, but the application should be avoided. — But 
on one particular matter he thought instruction might safely be given: 
that was on the subject of germs. Children might be told that half the 
disease of the world was due to the entrance of germs into the body; 
and that in many cases this was preventible. Pictures of germs as large 
as lions and tigers might be hung on the walls of the school. If a boy 
caught a common cold, he might care little that he was breathing out 
over his fellows millions of cold-germs ; but, if another boy had a cold, 
he might object fo inhaling these germs. 

Miss E. M. Morris, Inspector to the West Riding Education Com- 
mittee, then read a paper on the same subject, taking a view opposed 
to that expressed by Dr. Hill. Miss Morris thought the subject one of 
very great importance, and expressed pleasure at the frequency with 
which the matter was now discussed. Two objections had to be met: 
the overcrowded time-table, that would not permit of the inclusion of 
another subject ; and the danger of making children too introspective. 
She thought that a fuller knowledge of the laws of health would make 
examining bodies and other authorities less exacting, and that therefore 
the teaching of the laws of health would ultimately tend to lighten the 
time-table. The other objection she thought to be purely imaginary 
when the subject was treated in such a manner as to inculcate reverence 
and care for the body. It was only too often the case that ignorance of 
these laws resulted in tragedies in later life. Just as the child with the 
broken toy said, with tears : ** I didn't know it would break !” so the 
adult with weak lungs and shattered health learnt too late that 
Nature's laws cannot be transgressed with impunity, and said, with 
deep sincerity: ‘I didn't know it would break!” Public opinion, 
Miss Morris thought, wanted educating on this subject. The epithets, 
** grandmotherly," ** molly-coddle" ought not to be applied in con- 
tempt to people who took proper care of their bodies, any more than 
ridicule should fall upon a boy who carefully cleaned his bicycle after 
he had ridden in the rain. Dr. Murray Butler’s definition of education 
ran thus: “the adaptation of a self-conscious being to environment, à 
development of a capacity to modify and control environment." It 
followed from this definition that instruction in the laws of health had 
an undoubted claim in any complete scheme of education. Care of the 
body could no longer be left to the instinct of the child. It was 4 
matter of common knowledge that the more artificial the conditions of 
life became the less control did instinct exercise upon life. That lack 
must be supplied by scientific knowledge. Health teaching should be 
begun in the kindergarten. Good health habits should be formed n 
very early life. Thus introspection would be avoided. ‘‘ The faddist, 
continued Miss Morris, ** has a much better chance of an innings in the 
case of Vo DM ODE who have had no adequate instruction in the laws 
of health dufing childhood. On reaching the verge of matunty there 
are many now who come under the influence of faddists, and they feel 
that they have been criminally neglected in respect of teaching as to the 
care of the body ; and at this age true perspective is apt to be lost, and 
faddism carries all before it. . . . At kindergarten age the activity and 
imagination of children may be turned to good account. He n 
teachers are supposed to be desperately prosaic, dry-as-dust specialists ; 
nevertheless I would suggest that this accusation need not be a true one, 
but that these characteristics of early childhood can be made use of to 
interest little ones. A capital health talk can be built on imaginaty 
foundations, and it only needs imagination on the part of the adult to 
apply fairy stories, which form part of the romance of childhood, to 
useful ends. Little children love also to be useful, and stones can © 
supplemented with doing, and thus good habits can be inculcated. 
Miss Morris went on to say that simple experiments were worth E 
than facts learnt by rote from text-books. The need of air could 
taught by watching plants, from some of which air and light had been 
excluded. In the same way an arithmetic lesson might take the iss 
of measuring the cubic capacity of the room, and dividing the amoun 
by the number of oceupants, and thus the need of a certain amount 
air could be demonstrated in such a way as to remain for ever D | e 
children's memory. In conclusion, Miss Morris dealt with the questi? 
as to the best person to give this teaching in schools, and dec! ee 
favour of members of the staff as against the visiting health specialis. 

Prof. FINDLAY continued the discussion, and posed as an en of 
sceptic on the matter. He doubted whether the whole RM 
morals, including civics, were not too large for the teacher to tac 
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He pointed to the admitted failure in American schools to teach hygiene 
and temperance. He seemed to have chiefly in his mind schools in the 
` poorer parts of large towns; and he hinted that, if children in these 
schools were taught that they had a right to fresh air, they might rise 
up and claim that right, thus causing a social upheaval.. He thought 
that possibly a course in empiric physiology for the last year of school 
life would be useful ; but, so far, all the talk was pure speculation : the 
first thing necessary was to demonstrate how the teaching had worked 
out and what had been its results on individuals. 

Mr. Trice MARTIN, Head Master of Bath College, strongly objected 
to Dr. Hill's advice on the subject of germs. He thought that to teach 
children about germs would, more than anything else, tend to make 
them introspective, and would cause worry and discomfort in the home. 

Mr. Hear, Head Master of Rotherham Grammar School, amused the 
audience by reading the following letter, stated to be a verbatim 
copy, and written by a mother to a teacher :—‘‘ Please do not teach 
Mary Ann any more about her stomach: it makes her so stuck up.” 
Mr. Heap went on to show the need for teaching about diseases, 
instancing a case in which a number of school friends were invited to 
kiss the body of a girl who had died of scarlet fever. 

When this discussion was closed it was claimed by a member of the 
audience that the laws of health demanded a short interval, both for the 
airing of the hall and for the refreshment of the listeners, before 
the next subject on the programme was taken. 

When the members reassembled the Rev. R. Hupson, Principal of 
St. Mark's Training College, opened a discussion on ** What should be 
the relation of the Board of Education to Local Authorities in the 
matter of (2) finance, (^) training of teachers. (c) inspection of schools ? " 
Mr. Hudson spoke at length about the relation of secondary schools to 
the Board of Education in the matter of finance. He thought that the 
locality should be entirely responsible for the cost of the buildings. 
Only in this way could variety and progress be secured. As to main- 
tenance, the parents should pay a fairly high fee. He thought that the 
idea of parental responsibility was in danger of becoming weakened. 
When parents could not pay, and where there wasa risk of a bright boy 
losing an education from which he could profit, then the scholarship 
scheme would step in and do all that was wanted. Fees should not, 
generally speaking, be lowered. But fees would not cover the cost of 
maintenance. He thought the deficit might be met by the locality and 
the Board in equal proportions. He also thought that the grants of the 
Board ought to cover the whole period of secondary education, and not 
be limited to a period of four years. As to inspection of schools, Mr. 
Hudson thought that the Board should be satisfied with a general 
inspection at fairly long intervals to secure that the school system was 
working properly and the education conceived on sound and generous 
lines. All questions of details should be left to the locality. The 
training of teachers, he thought, was more of a national than a local 
matter. If left too much in the hands of the locality, there would be a 
danger lest the teacher should be deprived of the width of experience 
which was a valuable part of training. It would be a mistake for a 
dil boy to go from the town secondary school to the town training 
college. 

Mr. T. P. Svxzs, President of the National Union of Teachers, 
endorsed what Mr. Hudson had said as to the need of making the 
training of teachers a national matter. 

The Rev. C. H. WesLey DENNIS, who was in the chair, was also in 
favour of looking upon the question as a nationalone. He hoped there 
might be a conference of Local Authorities to consider the subject. He 
was rather afraid lest the enthusiasm of the localities should bring about 
an unnecessary increase in training colleges. At present the number of 
places in training colleges was within one hundred of the demand. 

In the evening Prof. J. A. GREEN, of Sheffield University, introduced 
the subject of ** Registration and Training." He said that since he had 
been invited to speak on this subject a dramatic event had occurred. 
The Teachers’ Register was practically dead. And its death was de- 
termined upon in spite of the fact that it contained upwards of 10,000 
names. But he admitted that the Register had failed in its primary 
object of encouraging the training of teachers. The many anomalies 
of the regulations, and the difficulty of defining secondary education, 
were partly responsible, Many schools had been recognized for the 
purpose of registration out of pity for the staff. The idea had got 
abroad that the Register was in favour of a particular type of school ; 
hence its unpopularity with the teachers in the public elementary 
Schools. The experience in connexion with the Register had shown 
the impossibility of defining a secondary teacher in the terms of his 
School. There were so many varieties of secondary schools ; and the 
masters were shielded in the cleak of tradition and sheltered from 
the influence of new ideas. This partly explained the failure of the 
Register among secondary masters. Women and teachers in elementary 
Schools were not so much under the influence of tradition. Still the 
four years of talk had done good and men were now less averse to 
the idea of training. The great difficulty, Prof. Green held, was the 
expense. If training were to become usual, one of two things must 
happen. It must be made cheap and easy for teachers to train, or it 
must be made worth their while. It was possible that the Board of 
Education intended to make further grants for this purpose, and that so 


training might become easy. Mr. Birrell’s letter to Sir W. Hart-Dyke 
might foreshadow this change. Clause 34 of the Education Bill con- 
tained no limitation in favour of elementary teachers, and, if the form 
of declaration for those entering training colleges were altered, public 
money might be as freely at the disposal of secondary teachers as it was 
at present at the disposal of elementary teachers. He doubted the 
utility of a general Register of a hundred thousand names, but suggested 
a Register of persons capable of giving higher instruction. Such a 
Register would be free from all objection on the score of social dis- 
tinction, as it would be open to any one who had the qualifications, and 
experience in any school would count. 

A letter was then read from Mr. STORR affirming the principle that 
teachers must become a learned profession, and not a branch of the 
Civil Service. To effect this there must be a Register. 

Miss CLEGHORNE, a member of the Executive of the National Union 
ef Teachers, agreed with the views expressed by Mr. Storr, and said 
that her Association desired a comprehensive Register and would help 
in any movement to that end. 

Prof. FINDLAY recalled the campaign in favour of training that had 
been started in Sheffield seventeen years ago, and thought the advocates 
of training had no need to feel discouraged in spite of the failure of the 
Register. The idea of the need of training had made great advance, 
as witness the fact that the University of Sheffield now possessed a 
Professor of Education. Seventeen years ago the authorities of the 
town would have scouted the idea that such a thing were possible, 
He urged that preaching was of little avail. The need was to show 
results. The study of education was in itself interesting, and it was 
becoming gradually possible to convince people that trainers were doing 
useful work. 

On the following morning Mr. TRISTRAM, Head Master of Loretto 
school, spoke as to ** The Best Arrangement of the School Day (includ- 
ing Home-work) and of the School Year." His experience had been 
with boarding schools for boys, and he limited his remarks to these 
conditions. He thought that considerations of health were paramount, 
The chief needs were a sufficiency of sleep, exercise in the fresh 
air, and a proper arrangement of meals and hoursof work. He would 
have three terms of equal length. The Christmas holidays are in- 
evitable, though he would make these as short as possible. The boys 
always came back in January in comparative ill-health. The Christmas 
holidays being necessarily fixed, the other holidays followed as a matter 
only of calculation. As to the arrangements for the day, Mr. Tristram 
did not believe in work before breakfast, nor did he approve break- 
fast by instalments ; therefore he was opposed to early school. He 
thought that a boy's brain was not active and agile in the early morn- 
ing. In summer boys required less sleep than in winter ; therefore all 
meals could be put earlier. It was necessary to give a light lunch 
between breakfast and dinner. Under no circumstances should a boy 
need to supplement the school dietary. Such food should be given 
him as would satisfy him and keep him in robust health. Mr. Tristram 
especially emphasized the evil of hard exercise immediately after schooi 
and before dinner. This period should be devoted to exercise of a mild 
nature, just as the time immediately after dinner should be. The best 
time for really hard exercise was in the middle of the afternoon ; and 
the best of all hard exercise was, in his opinion, Rugby football. After 
the hard afternoon exercise there should be a mouthful of food, and 
time to recover before work. In winter dinner would be at one 
o'clock : in summer it might well be at twelve o'clock. Tea would be 
atsix o'clock. It was necessary, he thought, to watch that boys did 
not get overheated in the hot sun. The class rooms must be cool and 
well ventilated. The boys’ clothing should be light ; there could be no 
objection to taking off coats in the class rooms. — '' Discipline and 
dignity," he said, ** that depend upon a coat are not worth much in the 
rough and tumble of the world." He ended with a warning against 
faddists ; arrangements for boys should be made to suit them as they 
are, and not as we think they are or ought to be. 

Mr. A. KAHN, University College School, London, spoke from the 
point of view of a large town day school. He thought the question re- 
solved itself into one of brain hygiene. The brain required exercise, 
and the proper quantity of exercise varied according to the development 
of the boy. Too much physical exercise, imperfect physical conditions 
in day schools, over-long hours of work, were all active causes in the 
production of stupidity. The correct hours of work, as he thought, 
would be as follows :— Between the ages of six and eight, for boys and 
girls alike, two hours’ work ; from eight to ten, three hours ; from ten to 
eleven, three and a-half hours ; from eleven to thirteen, boys should have 
four hours of work, and girls rather less ; from fourteen to sixteen, five 
hours; from sixteen to eighteen, five and a-half hours, These hours 
should be spread over a longer period, including both morning and 
afternoon, and should be broken up by intervals for recreation. In 
addition to the hours given, a small and graduated amount of home 
work might be given—from fifteen minutes at the age of six to three 
hours at the age of eighteen. Home work was necessary to cultivate 
independence. Mr. Kahn was strongly opposed to the system in 
German schools and in English high schools for girls, where all the 
day’s work was done at a stretch. The ideal arrangement for the 
school year would be, in his opinion, to have three terms: the first 
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from January 2 to March 25, the second from April 16 to July 9, the 
third from August 25 to December 7. 

The discussion after this point was mainly limited to criticism of the 
four years’ course of the Board of Education as applied to girls’ schools, 
and the opinion was freely expressed that more elasticity should be 
allowed. It was stated that the present regulations produced anzmic 
girls, and, in particular, anzemic pupil-teachers, who formed a very bad 
object lesson to the children whose charge they|would have to undertake. 

Prof. GREEN intervened with a useful caution that formal drill was 
not mental rest. ; | 

The CHAIRMAN concluded the debate by urging the head mistresses 
to press the point of a change in the regulations upon the Board of 
Education. 

The second subject of discussion on Wednesday morning was as 
follows :—*'* The Value of School Life after fifteen years of age for Pupils 
not preparing for a University or Technological Career." 

Prof. FINDLAY thought that secondary education was too often leoked 
upon as intermediate to higher education. What we had to deal with 
now were children of fifteen who were not proceeding to places of 
higher education, and we had to decide if there was any justification for 
keeping them at school after the age of fifteen. He pointed out that it 
was a biological law that the more complete the development the longer 
was the period of helplessness—+#.e., economic helplessness and leisure. 
Latterly there had been a great growth in the direction of increasing 
this period ; and it seemed to be thought that this prolonged period of 
economic helplessness must be spent at a secondary school, whatever 
the future career might be. But thjs state of experience, commonly 
called school life, was not uec: the best for all. As a head 
master in secondary schools, he had known cases where it would have 
been better for boys to have been in the school of life than in the 

econdary school. The only real justification for deliberately increasing 
the period of economic helplessness was to be found in the claim that 
in later life the pupil might render more valuable services to society in 
return for the longer period of nurture. It would therefore follow that 
only those who are morally and intellectually fit should remain at school 
after the age of fifteen. No lazy or stupid children should be encouraged 
to stay. Dr. Findlay also thought that the education given to boys and 
girls above the age of fifteen should have definite reference to a future 
career. He did not mean that it should be technological or technical ; 
but that a boy of the age of fifteen should understand that his education 
was a preparation for life, and he should then decide on his future work. 
Hence there was a great need for variety of curriculum. He reminded 
his hearers that the Black Prince was fifteen at the battle of Crecy. 
Dr. Findlay then dealt with the difficulties involved in making so early 
a decision as to future career, and argued that these were not insuperable. 
He condemned the traditional liberal education : **a limited number of 
special subjects prepared according to a special receipt." Although 
literature was the most humane of all subjects, yet this could be 
omitted entirely from a liberal education. The real point was not the 
subject, but the treatment. Any subject could be treated in a liberal, 
as opposed to a mechanical, way. Even shorthand can be made a 
subject of scientific study. He again asked if our secondary schools 
gave the best training for all lads over fifteen ; and suggested that for 
some boys in the upper classes a half-time arrangement would work 
well. 

Miss EscoTT, Head Mistress of the Sheffield High School, was, on 
the whcle, opposed to Dr. Findlay. She quoted Prof. Sadler as saying 
that England was a hundred years behind Germany in intellectual life, 
and she argued that, therefore, secondary education should be prolonged 
as late as possible and given to as many children as possible. This 
education should be general, because it was not easy at the age of fifteen 
to decide upon a definite career. In her experience girls were develop- 
ing later than was the case some fifteen years ago, and she thought the 
years after the age of fifteen were often the most useful. She had 
known girls who appeared stupid and unresponsive to their oppor- 
tunities before this age change and develop rapidly and in a valuable 
manner if they were allowed to remain at school for a further period of 
two years. Miss Escott dealt chiefly with high-school girls whose 
education would cease on leaving school and who were probably not 
preparing for a profession. 

In the afternoon the discussion on the subject: ** What should be 
the relation of School Certificates to University Entrance Examin- 
ations ?" was introduced by Mr. TRICE MARTIN, Head Master of Bath 
College. Mr. Martin took the view that a secondary school was an 
intermediate step to a University education and that for the average 
or *' pass" boy the examinations for school certificates and for Univer- 
sity entrance should be identical. There might be an additional test 
for sixth-form boys who intended to be honour students. He found 
that the existing system, owing to the multiplicity of school examin- 
ations, was destructive of the unity of the school curriculum. The 
second need for reform in Mr. Martin's judgment was found in the 
urgent necessity of maintaining a constant value in the matriculation 
examinations of Universities. He would not have the Board of Educa- 
tion interfere in the conduct of examinations or set up examinations of 
its own. But he thought the Board might do useful work in co- 
ordinating existing examinations and in insisting that a constant per- 


manent standard should be maintained. The position of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board showed the possibility of amalgamation. 
It was necessary to go further and to relieve schools of the handicap 
caused by the numerous examinations. 

Mr. T. RAYMONT, Vice-Principal of the Goldsmiths’ College, was 
unavoidably absent, and his paper was read by the Secretary. Mr. 
Raymont dealt with the question as one involving the influence which 
& University inevitably brought to bear upon the curriculum of a 
secondary school by its matriculation examination and its school leaving 
certificates. The question he would ask was: How could the University 
exert that influence so that the education given in the school might be 
affected for good ? Before answering the question it was necessary to 
consider certain points of fundamental principle. The question had 
been raised whether the Universities were the right bodies to exercise 
this influence. The Scottish and German plans, though differing in 
many respects, agreed in making the leaving certificate a State docu- 
ment. It had been argued that the practical man who needed to be im- 
pressed with the value of such certificates looked upon academic tests 
with some degree of contempt. Against this view, it might be shown 
that the work of the newer Universities was fast obliterating the 
traditional distinction between the academic person and the practical 
person. Mr. Raymont thought that this change of opinion was in the 
right direction, and that anything that brought Universities into closer 
touch with the rest of the social structure was to be welcomed. The 
argument that a new University was too fully occupied with other 
matters to conduct the examinations of schools with success was 
illustrated by the establishment of the Central Welsh Board. 
At the same time, Universities were bound to exercise some 
influence upon schools by their matriculation examinations. Mr. 
Raymont went on to ask what a certificate should stand for, and 
said : ** In this country we have usually taken a certificate to mean that, 
in a certain month of acertain year, John Smith or Jane Robinson gave 
evidence of possessing a certain amount of knowledge (acquired no one 
knows exactly when or where, and no one thinks it necessary to ask 
exactly how) of certain portions of history, literature, mathematics, and 
the like. This knowledge may have been acquired in a good school or 
through a postal institution; it may be the sure product of years of 
steady work, or the fleeting, though showy, result of a few months of 
strained effort; it may be the outcome of sound teaching or of such 
judicious cramming that the examiner cannot refuse to pass the candi- 
date. Now, before we are likely to effect much good in secondary 
education, this notion of a school certificate must be abandoned, or at 
least thorougly revised. The certificate must mean that at the period 
in question the said John or Jane has given evidence of having duly 
pod by a course of instruction pursued regularly during the three or 
our preceding years. The examination must be simply the crown and 
completion of the regular course of study, which is the all-important 
thing. The examination must follow the curriculum ; the curriculum 
must not be squeezed to the exigencies of the examination. Such a 
scandal should no longer be possible, for instance, as that reform in 
modern language teaching may be delayed simply because the new 
methods of teaching do not fit the old methods of examining. And 
there should no longer be any danger that pupils may be kept working 
down to the syllabus of à University entrance examination, which, after 
all, represents only the minimum requirements upon which degree 
courses may be pursued. If a boy can easily do more advanced work 
in certain directions, the examination should be shaped to meet his 
needs." Mr. Raymont made a powerful plea in favour of allowing the 
teacher a share in the branding of his own herrings. But he recognized 
that the state of public opinion on this matter would only allow of a 
slow and gradual progress towards the desired end. ‘* We are so much 
accustomed," he added, ‘‘to the shopkeeper view of education, that it 
consists in handing over so much intellectual material to be duly 
measured and weighed by the machinery of examination that the strict 
code of professional honour prevailing amongst German teachers has 
bad no chance of flourishing in this country." Mr. Raymont then gave 
a caution to the Universities not to forget that many subjects necessarily 
appeared in a school curriculum which did not directly lead to degree 
courses, and that these must not be neglected or discouraged in school 
examinations. He concluded by asserting that curriculum must govern 
examination rather than the reverse: that eventually the principle of 
co-operation between the teacher and the outside examiner must 
receive fuller recognition: that the school-leaving examination, as 
opposed to the University entrance examination, must be encouraged. 

Prof. Hupson, of King's College, London, said that no teacher 
ought to undertake to prepare for examinations except in one particular. 
He might undertake to see that the candidate was physically fit. Mr. 
Kahn argued that an entrance examination to a degree course was a 
thing quite distinct from a school-leaving examination. He would 
prefer that the latter should be in the hands of the Board of Education. 

The proceedings then terminated with certain votes of thanks and 
complimentary speeches. Among these Mr. P. A. BARNETT made 
a charming and delightful speech, full of valuable matter. But, as 
Mr. Barnett especially alluded to the fact that, as the reporters had left 
the room he could speak freely, we respect his desire for liberty of 
prophesying in private. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTIS. 


Om ER MED 


TUE Education Bill moves along slowly in spite of the 
exercise of the closure. The first three clauses passed 
in Committee on the understanding that the Government will 
The so modify the subsequent clauses as to make 
of the Bill. extended facilities real, and capable of being 
enforced, should the need arise, against an 
arbitrary and unreasonable local authority. To this Mr. Birrell 
would tack on a provision virtually forcing every denomina- 
tional school to hand itself over to the Local Authority. There 
will be great opposition to this proposal. But we cannot 
think the case of the denominational schools is strengthened 
by the exaggerated language of their supporters. “It will 
be no longer possible," says a circular issued by the National 
Society, “ to point to the Church school and say: “ This is 
our school.”  Quiteso. It is the fact that Churchmen have 
used this term “our school” of institutions the annual 
maintenance of which is derived entirely from public money 
that has embittered the controversy. Had they been 
content to call them National schools and to make them so 
in reality, much trouble might have been avoided. But, in 
spite of opposition from friends and foes, the Government 
show no signs of yielding. Altogether twenty-three days 
have been or are to be spent over the Bill in Committee. 
Parliament is to rise on August 4, but is to return to its 
duties in the autumn and to pass the Education Bill. 
Meantime it has been announced that Part II., dealing with 
endowments, is to be dropped, and rumour says that Part IV., 
dealing with the establishment of a Council for Wales, may 
also be omitted. 


(CLAUSE IV. in its amended form passed, though in 
the division on Mr. Evelyn Cecil’s amendment to 
read " shall" for “may” the Government majority fell to 
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103. Mr. Birrell, with some justice, com- 
plained that, while offending his own more 
ardent supporters by this “ just but highly 
exceptional clause," from those whom he sought to benefit he 
received nothing but cold words or even abuse. The clause, 
as the Prime Minister frankly acknowledged, was drafted to 
meet the peculiar case of the Roman Catholics and Jews, 
and it is not denied by those sects that it will preserve intact 
three-fourths of their schools. When Mr. Balfour asks why 
the Church of England should be less favoured, the answer 
is that it has been more favoured in the past, and has 
enjoyed almost a monopoly of rural education. Four- 
fifths and 5,000 are arbitrary numbers, and hard cases, of 
which Sir W. Anson gave samples, will undoubtedly arise ; 
but hard cases make bad law. Mr. Birrell's argument that 
an appeal to the Board of Education would be more satis- 
factory and more effective than an appeal to the Court of 
King's Bench was in our judgment unanswerable. 


Clause IV. 


THE invasion of London by the Lancashire opponents 
of the Bill has had some effect on public opinion, in 
spite of the gibes which have been levelled at the 
“ picnickers.” Though on pleasure bent, 
The poor rll the excursionists were evidently in earnest. 
Free Churches. and London, itself luke-warm, admires 
enthusiasm in others. The Unionist and 
the Church of England press will not allow the House of 
Lords to forget that this demonstration of Lancashire 
Churchmen may be used as an argument to justify the 
rejection of the Bill. But far more important and influen- 
tial, though less noisy and importunate, are the opinions of 
the Local Authorities. They are in favour of the principles 
of the Bill, and it is they who will have to carry out its 
provisions. The opposition of the Free Churches to the 
facilities offered to those who do not approve of simple un- 
dogmatic teaching based upon the Bible ought to be 
modified by the plain sense of Mr. Lloyd-George’s letter to 
a correspondent in Wales. He admits that Clause IV. is 
an encroachment on the symmetry of the Bill, but points 
out that the moral instruction provided under the Bill is 
bound to be an offence to the conscience of Catholics, and 
that therefore, so soon as it 1s decided to give the Local 
Authorities power to supply religious instruction in schools, 
it seems an inevitable corollary to afford extended facilities 
to Roman Catholic parents, and, he might have added, to 
certain sections of the Church of England. The only other 
alternative is for the State to concern itself solely with 
secular education. This alternative Mr. Lloyd-George, who 
knows the House of Commons, refuses to discuss, as he is 
convinced of its impossibility. 


i deze protests that have been raised against the abolition 
of the Teachers’ Register have evoked from Mr. 
Morant a “ Supplementary Note.” The object of this Note 
is to make it clear that the Board, whilst 
adhering to the abolition of the Register, are 
determined to do something to encourage 
the training of teachers. Mr. Morant points out that the 
Board have taken steps to provide for a list of efficient 
schools which shall be issued periodically. It appears to 
be assumed that to be a teacher in such a school is almost 
equivalent to becoming a registered teacher. Even if we 
could grant this point, we should still have to inquire what 
would be the position of those competent teachers who 
happened to teach in a school that for one of several 
possible reasons did not apply to be placed on the Board's 
list of efficient schools. The Note further points out that 


Column B 
lives again. 
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the new Regulations for Secondary Schools will make it 
imperative in 1907 that a certain proportion of teachers on 
the staff of an efficient school must have undergone a 
course of training. In applying this regulation any person 
whose name has previously been entered on Column B of 
the Teachers’ Register may be counted, “subject to the 
Board’s sanction in each case.” It may be some consolation 
to learn that to have been on Column B is better than not 
to have been trained at all; but there is a distressing 
vagueness about the phrase, and it may be that the Board’s 
sanction will be limited to those who have gained the full 
qualifications according to the permanent conditions. 


MISES Dean of the College of Preceptors, in his official 

letter to the President of the Board of Education on 
the abolition of the Register, naturally lays most stress on 
the injury that will result to private teach- 


e ers. By the Register they were put on an 
on the Register. equality with the teachers in public schools 
and recognized as one branch of a great 

profession. If deprived of this hall-mark, they will be 


simply adventurers, each fighting for his own hand. More- 
over, the Dean continues, there is a widespread appre- 
hension that the Board is drifting towards an organization 
of secondary teaching in which private schools will cease to 
be recognized as an integral part of the available resources 
of the country. Yet another plea is urged in the letter 
which we have not noticed in any of the numerous pro- 
tests. Formerly the majority of secondary teachers, 
being in Holy Orders, had an acknowledged status as 
members of another profession ; now it is the exception 
for any save members of the Head Masters’ Conference to 
be clerics, and there is a growing demand among teachers 
for a recognized status, which nothing but a Register can 
confer. 


HE resolution passed unanimously at a meeting of the 
Heads of Training Colleges on May 26 was even 
more emphatic in their condemnation of Clause 36 than 
any we bave hitherto recorded, and the 
ssp hey raise is not in behalf of train- 
Training Colleges protest they raise 1s not in behalf of train 
on the Register. 1ng, which they allow may be promoted by 
other means, but on general grounds. 
The first resolution runs: “ That a grave injustice, amount- 
ing to a breach of faith, is threatened by the proposed 
abolition of the Register as regards all those teachers who 
bave been registered ; and that public confidence in the 
stability of the policy of the Board of Education has been 
seriously shaken by this action." The other resolution, 
which covers common ground, we need not rehearse ; but 
we note with satisfaction the regret expressed at the ex- 
tinction of a Registration Council nominated in part by 
the profession. One characteristic of a learned profession 
is the power of controlling entrance to its ranks, and such 
power, properly limited in the public interest, teachers 
justly demand. "Ihe alternative is “ administrative regula- 
tions, which would end in ranking all members of the 
teaching profession in the lower grades of the Civil 
Service." It follows (though this is not definitely stated in 
the resolution) that the Council which administers the 
Register should have some voice in drawing up and modify- 
ing from time to time the regulations for admission. 


HE Assistant Masters in their memorandum to the 
Board of Education deprecating the abolition of the 
Register urge (1) that the training of teachers was not 
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the sole or even the primary end for 
which the Register was instituted—the 
first object was to furnish appointing 
authorities with a list of competent teach- 
ers from which to select and to guard the public against 
incompetency ; (2) that the main reason why men teachers 
are slow to avail themselves of training is the inadequacy 
of salaries: (3) that the promised official list of efficient 
secondary schools would not be a guarantee of the teachers 
in those schools. Lastly, they ask for a respite. They 
allow the partial failure of the present Register and the 
difficulties of the Board, but urge that, if it is now abolished, 
there is no hope of its being ever revived. 


Assistant Masters 
on 
the Register. 


A STROKE of the pen may cause a veritable revolution 
in practice. In answer to a question in the House, 
Mr. Birrell said that “the Board have come to the con- 
Training Colleges clusion that it is desirable to allow the 
open to all. (training college) students’ declaration of 
service to be fulfilled by service in any 
State-aided or rate-aided school, including therein schools 
other than elementary.” It is clear that there is nothing in 
the wording of the clause (34) in the present Bill to limit 
the provisions of training to any particular grade of school 
or section of teacher. But the declaration signed by a 
student in a training college that he or she would teach in 
a public elementary school would limit the operation of this 
clause. We are glad, therefore, to have Mr. Birrell's 
assurance that the Board have come to a decision on this 
point. At the same time Mr. Birrell added that the altera- 
tion could not at once be carried into effect. Wide schemes 
are in the air. We have Mr. Morant’s statement in the 
Supplementary Note on the subject of the Teachers’ 
Register that the Board intend to institute “a system of 
grants in aid of courses of training specifically designed for 
the requirements of secondary teachers.” The proposed 
change in the students’ declaration will make it increasingly 
difficult for Local Authorities to secure a full supply of 
teachers for their elementary schools. As a result, salaries 
are bound to rise. 


N° system is flawless. As a nation we have come to 

the conclusion that every child must have a certain 
dose of book-learning forced into him or her. This of 
itself is excellent. The trouble comes in 
because, for the moment, we, as a nation, 
have become convinced that education 
and book-learning are one and the same thing. It is true 
that in the case of children who are blind or dumb or 
mentally deficient we make an exception, and special care 
is taken. For the rest, every child is to learn from books. 
If the child is under-fed, under-clad, or over-tired, if it is 
quite clear to the teacher that no good, but on the contrary 
evil, must come, yet that child must have his daily dose of 
“ education." Of course it is recognized that bodily health 
is important ; but, if the child is weak, we say that it is the 
fault of the parent, and we must not run the risk of 
weakening parental authority and sense of responsibility. 
This point of view seems to have reached a climax. The 
London County Council can examine children as regards 
their eyesight, can prescribe glasses, and can say that with- 
out those glasses the child is in danger of ruining his eye- 
sight; but the law does not allow the Council to supply 
spectacles. Consequently an association has been formed 
to supply spectacles at cost price to children for whom they 
have been prescribed, or to help in their purchase in the 
case of very poor children. We wish the association every 
success ; but the need that has brought about its formation 


Speotacies for 
Sohool-Children. 


suggests that our legislators must take a wider view of 
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education if we are to bring up a race of healthy and 
capable citizens. 


UDGMENT has been given in favour of the Board of 
Education and against the West Riding of Yorkshire 
in the matter of the payment to teachers for religious in- 
struction in non-provided schools. When 
TN Mere the West Riding sent inquiries to the non- 
The West Riding. Provided schools with a view of finding 
out what proportion of the teachers’ time 
was occupied in giving religious instruction, and, later, 
when the Education Committee decided to withhold the 
proportion of salary which was estimated to be assigned for 
the giving of religious instruction, we described this actión 
as needlessly irritating and hostile to the Church schools. 
And we still hold this opinion. No other Local Authority 
raised an objection to paying the full salaries of the teachers. 
As things are, under the Act of 1902, it seems to us trivial 
to raise this point. Such action bears the appearance of a 
deliberate attempt to exasperate the Church of England. 
But, if the present Bill is to become law, it will seem that 
the West Riding had a stronger backing of public opinion 
than was apparent at the time; for in the present Bill it is 
distinctly laid down that the Local Authority shall not pay 
for any religious teaching of a denominational character. 


PRIVATE schools should welcome the recently issued 
Regulations for Secondary Schools, which make it 
possible for any school to be inspected and declared efficient 
whether or no that school is eligible for or 
perdi pea desires to receive grants of public money. 
This inspection will be free, and will 
include inspection of premises as well as of instruction. 
But the Board must be satisfied as a preliminary to in- 
spection that “there is a prima facie case for recognition.” 
The Board must be satisfied from the reports of the In- 
spectors that the school has an adequate staff (this includes 
“a certain proportion " of trained teachers), provides efficient 
teaching, and possesses suitable premises and equipment. 
The report will be sent to the person responsible for the 
conducting of the school, and also to the Local Authority ; 
but the latter body may not publish it without the consent of 
the school. The recognition will last forthree years. This 
proposal applies equally to socially superior public secondary 
schools which do not seek for grants. The offer of in- 
spection without cost ought to be widely accepted. On the 
other hand, in many schools inspection has become so 
frequent, and the various reports so non-committal or con- 
tradictory, that head teachers and governing bodies are 
growing somewhat weary. 


E You think the children are listening to what you say ; 
but, far more really, they are observing what you 


3 


are.” This passage occurs in Miss Mary Clifford’s presid- 
ential address to the Association of Teach- 
"What you are." ers of Domestic Science. It contains a 


truth that is often overlooked, though the 
same principle is embodied in the old saying that practice 
is better than precept. The fact probably is that the 
present generation of teachers, unless they are persons of 
exceptional strength of character, are oppressed by the 
thought of the coming examination—an examination in 
which the whole work of the teacher, prospects, salary, and 
position are decided by the ability of the pupils to put on 
paper certain proofs of intellectual agility or of a well stored 
memory. Consequently the teacher aims at implanting 
knowledge or developing the intellectual powers of the 
pupils. Yet it is, undoubtedly, what we teachers are, rather 


than what we say, that really impresses the child for his 
future good or ill. The first object of education is to put 
the child into an environment where his character may 
develop in the way that the spirit of a given age has de- 
clared to be the best. "The results of education cannot be 
estimated by written examination or even altogether by 
inspection. The mysterious thing called the “ tone" of the 
school is the one thing of real importance, thougb, of 
course, the word **tone" (just as the word *' character ") is 
often grotesquely used. 


"| BE Board of Education have issued a paper showing 
the age at which compulsory attendance at school 
begins in certain foreign countries. In these it is rare to 
Ago of Compulsory find this age under six or over seven. 
Education. Roughly speaking, we may say that in 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
Japan, and Canada the years of compulsory education are 
those from six to fourteen ; but in some countries arrange- 
ments are made for the admission of younger children. It 
is curious to note that in England the arguments in favour 
of admitting young children—those which have had real 
weight with our legislators—refer not to the young child, 
but to some one else. That very young children are the 
better for some kind of formal education is undoubtedly 
true ; it is equally true that the large classes and the equip- 
ment of the public elementary schools do not allow them to 
give the requisite care to very young children. But, we are 
told, if these children are not admitted, the elder girls must 
be kept at home to look after them; for the mother, ap- 
parently, cannot do so. The mother has to go out to work, 
and at the best the child, if not in school, would be crawl- 
ing, neglected, in the gutter. It will be an advance in 
educational feeling when we realize that a mother must 
have time and opportunity to look after her infants if we 
desire the nation to be healthy and prosperous. The point 
to decide is whether the infant can get at school the best 
possible education ; if not, what arrangements can be made 
to ensure a healthy infancy. The next point would be to 
carry out the decision when it has been made. 


POWERFUL circular letter has been issued on behalf 

of the Association of Assistant Masters, calling upon 

the staffs of the public schools to give their support to a 
The LA.A.M. and 9 movement that is exercising considerable 
the Public Schools. Influence upon secondary education. The 
letter is signed by masters at Cheltenham, 

St. Paul’s, Winchester, Charterhouse, and Eton; so it is 
clear that the Association is not entirely without the sup- 
port of the socially superior members of the profession. 
A concise and modest statement of what the Associa- 
tion has already been able to accomplish is given ; but, 
with regard to masters in the public schools, the letter 
says: “The Association is now maimed in all its ef- 
forts by their conspicuous absence, and can only partially 
and imperfectly carry on work which we believe to be at 
once for the welfare of our profession and also for the 
advancement of the public good." In reference to salaries, 
the circular states that the Association “has endeavoured 
to secure some improvement in salaries, whicb, in many 
smaller schools at any rate, are often unsatisfactory, and some- 
times almost disgraceful.” We are convinced that nothing 
but organization can ever improve salaries. Local Authori- 
ties will not pay more than the market price. They may 
reply to criticism : * We get excellent examination results 
and first-rate reports from Inspectors with masters paid as 
we pay them: why, then, should we increase the payments ? 
We are not philanthropists, but guardians of the ratepayers’ 
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The pressure will have to come from the pro- 


money.” 
If the cry of trade-unionism is raised, it 


fession itself. 
must be faced. 


“THE results of the recent examination for King’s Scholar- 

ships show that 82°3 per cent. of the successful can- 
didates are women. In some quarters this is looked upon 
with dismay. The paucity of candidates 
who are ready to enter the profession of 
teaching in the public elementary schools 
may be taken to show that there are other and more 
attractive professions and occupations than teaching. If 
more men are wanted, either entrance must be made more 
easy or the conditions of service must be improved. The 
former alternative is unthinkable at the present time. 
Therefore it follows that the latter must be adopted. Im- 
proved conditions of service include higher salaries, especially 
higher maxima; the salary at start is less important: 
greater security of tenure, more independence and freedom 
from the harrying of Inspectors and Local Authorities, and 
increased pensions. All of these will come, but come very 
gradually. For our part we are not sure that more men are 
wanted. In infant schools and in the lower standards it is 
admitted that women are the better teachers. With children 
up to the age of twelve there would seem no reason to have 
any men teachers at all, for boys or for girls. And for older 
children there is no need that the staff should be exclusively 
composed of men because the scholars are boys. Any one 
who is familiar with the intermediate schools of Wales will 
know that men and women can work together on the same 
staff and that women can efficiently teach boys up to the 
secondary leaving age. Seeing the early leaving age in the 
public elementary schools, we need feel no alarm that only 
about 20 per cent. of those entering the profession are men. 


Where are the 
Men ? 


GAIN and again we have seen the Bill denounced as 
a misnomer, as having nothing of education about it, 
and as inspired by anything rather than zeal for educa- 
tion. It is well that this slander should 
be rebutted by one who can by no pos- 
' sibility be counted a partisan. Prof. 
Sadler, writing in the Z7zdependent Review, 
finds the motive of the Bill not in religious controversy or 
denominational rivalry, but in the stir of a new conviction 
among the masses that in a new and better education lies 
the best chance for their children. "This means that in 
future the people will do for itself what needs to be done, 
and no longer depend on charity ; and, as a corollary, the 
private control of schools must cease. ‘The one point of 
reform that Prof. Sadler presses home is the reduction of 
the size of classes. In a class of sixty children may be 
drilled, disciplined, crammed ; but they cannot be trained to 
think, and there can be no individualization—like Words- 
worth's cattle, they are sixty learning like one. On the 
second part of the article, which is entitled ** The Future of 
Denominational Schools," we have touched elsewhere. 


Prof. Sadler 
on 
Large Classes. 


A SCHEME has been projected as a sequel to the 
4 Mosely Educational Commission which gives large 
promise for the future. By an arrangement concluded 
with the great steamship companies teach- 


enorm ers will be conveyed across the Atlantic 
the States. and back during the months of November 


to March next inclusive at a nominal fare 
of £5. Itineraries have been prepared for visitors by 
President Murray Butler, and facilities will be afforded to 
enable them to see typical schools of the United States and 
Canada. All that is needed to make the scheme effective 


is the co-operation of County Councils and other schoo? 
authorities, and we cannot doubt that these will see the 
wisdom of granting leave of absence without cessation of 
salary to such of their teachers as are likely to profit by so 
rare an opportunity. Hitherto for one English teacher who 
visits the States there have been a score of American teachers 
visiting England. The jubilee year is an American in- 
stitution which we might well imitate. We have at least as 
much to learn from the New World as it has from the Old. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE thirteenth report of the Kent Education Committee states that 
the expenditure on elementary education for the 


xc rds past year has been, in round figures, £262,000; 
that is, between £4,000 and £5,000 less than the 
estimates. The Committee is able to take some credit for the saving 


effected by its Stores Department. For the convenience of teachers a 
sample room bas been stocked, which is in reality an educational 
museum on a small scale. The want of a really complete educational 
museum in London, in which all the latest educational books and 
appliances could be inspected, has often been commented upon. Fail. 
ing the establishment of such an institution, it is very useful for 
teachers in Kent—especially those living in remote rural districts—toe 
be able to come to London on a Saturday morning and investigate at 
their leisure the supplies that the Education Committee is prepared to 
offer. An extract is given from a letter written by a head teacher 
bearing evidence to the value of the opportunity. On the subject of 
the saving in cost that is effected by a large purchaser the following 
paragraph from the letter may be quoted :—‘‘ Foolscap paper for which 
I formerly paid 5s. 6d. net per ream is now quite as good at 3s. 4d. ; 
and round chalk, unobtainable under Is. a box, is exactly the same 
quality at 42d." <A good deal of the difference is perhaps lost by the 
local tradesman ; but, at any rate, the ratepayer gets the benefit. The 
expenditure on higher education for the past year has been £75,000— 
again a saving on the estimate; but for the coming year a large addi- 
tion is allowed, to meet automatic increases needed for teachers' salaries 
and for scholarships. 


DELAY in the opening of hostels in connexion with the Training 
Gold à Department of the Goldsmiths’ College has occurred, 
smiths I we ; ; ae : ; 

College Hostels. —OWing to difficulties in obtaining suitable prernises. 
The Kent Committee originally undertook to pro- 
vide for 30 to 40 women, while Surrey was to provide accommodation 
for about 25 men. It seems likely that these figures will be exceeded, 
and the Surrey Report estimates the final provision as for 64 men and 
120 women. This proposal makes Kent bear the major part of the 
cost, and it is now proposed by Surrey that the two hostels should be 
managed as regards their finance by a joint committee, and the cost 
shared equally between the counties. The Kent Committee propose 
that four houses in Granville Park, Blackheath, should be leased for 
the purpose of a hostel for women. It is hoped that both hostels will 
be opened in time for the beginning of the September term. 


A LONG extract from the quarterly report of the Principal of Wye 
College is inserted in the report of the Kent 


E t Education Committee, from which it is evident 
Agriculture. that much valuable work continues to be done, not 


only in helping the farmers by analyses of soil, 
advice, and the results of experiments, but also in training up a body of 
potential scientific farmers. There are now in the College ror students. 
The report gives an interesting table of the ratio of the grants paid by 
the Board of Agriculture to those given by the County Councils, from 
which it appears that no agricultural college receives so small a pro- 
portional grant as Wye. The Bangor Agricultural Department, for 
Instance, receives a grant from the Board of an amount almost equal to 
that given by the counties of North Wales that support it. On the 
same basis of comparison Wye College receives about one-sixth from 
the Board of that which it receives from the two counties that maintain 
it. On the principle that tbe Government should help the locality in 
proportion to the amount that the locality is willing to pay, Wye 
College ought to receive far more generous support from the Board of 
Agriculture. 


THE fifteenth report of the Surrey Education Committee contains 
a large amount of interesting matter dealing with 


The Care he 
the care of the body and the development of ! 
a ped physical powers of the children. A careful reading 


of the report makes it clear that a feeling exists 
among the members of the Committee that, if schools are content to 


a 
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limit their work to the training of the intelligence, they will fall short 
by much of the really valuable results that could be produced. The 
Special Subjects Committee urges the need for further provision of 
opportunities of learning cookery, manual work, and gardening. The 
increase in the provision of these opportunities has already been great 
since I902. But it seems that the Committee will not be content until 
much of the aimless studying of text-books has given way to practical 
instruction. The report of the Committee for Physical Training 
affords ample proof of the willingness on the part of the teachers to 
take up and develop this side of education. Major Norman has been 
appointed superintendent of physical training. He holds central classes 
for teachers, and goes round to the schools to help with advice and 
suggestions. The report of the medical officer shows that the child- 
ren are now being subjected to careful scrutiny with the object of 
helping those who are ailing and separating those who require special 
schools for any reason. In his report the medical officer lays special 
stress upon the need for inculcating habits of personal cleanliness. 
In particular he refers to the care of the teeth. — Perhaps he might 
have added that thorough use of the teeth by proper mastication of 
, food is no less necessary than the proper cleansing of the teeth. As to 
personal cleanliness, he says: '*It is not too much to say that, if 
thorough personal cleanliness could be so taught in early life as to 
become an instinct, most diseases would be lessened by a half and 
many would disappear altogether." 


CHILDREN are growing scarce in Halifax, as it seems from the 
The Children annual report of the Borough Education Com- 
at Halifax. mittee. It is known that all who can reasonably 
be expected to attend are on the rolls, and the 

average attendance has improved. Yet the decrease on the last year 
was 510. The improvement in average attendance seems to be due 
either to the activity of the attendance officers or to the growing 
popularity of the schools ; for the prizes by which regularity had been 
encouraged have been abolished. This saves a sum of 4400 a year ; 
but, in our opinion, far more important issues are involved. Prizes for 
regular attendance are vicious and immoral. An attempt is made, 
apparently, to bribe a child to attend. The child is therefore en- 
couraged to expect a bribe in return for any effort he may make 
towards self-improvement or self-development. The contrary ought to 
be the case—namely, that it is felt to be a privilege to attend school 
and a deprivation to be absent. The system of bribes tends to fix the 
child's mind on the bribe and not on his education. Samuel Johnson, 
in speaking of his school-days. said: ‘* By exciting emulation and 
comparisons of superiority you lay the foundations of lasting mischief."' 
This is profoundly true. If children are to get the full benefit from 
school, they must come because they like school and feel that there 
they get an opportunity for the employment of their natural activities. 
In Halifax the age at which scholars leave school has risen, and from 
this it may be argued that the children or their parents are alive to the 
actual value of the education given. But there are still far too many 
half-timers in the Halifax schools, and too many children who, from 
want of proper food or clothing, or owing to work outside the school 
hours, are physically incapable of profiting from their lessons. Of half- 
timers there are 1,300 out of 15,000; of the others there are no actua] 
statistics, but reports from head teachers show that they are numerous, 


À POINT we like in the Halifax report is the recognition given to the 


The Teachers in teachers. Teachers have great responsgbilities, and 
Halifax. are as a rule fully alive to them, But it is not 


always that it occurs to the mind of a corporate 

employer to utter a few words of appreciation which may sweeten the 
work of the teachers for the whole of the year. We quote the follow- 
Ing paragraph, not only because it recognizes the work of the teacher, 
but also because it deals with the influence of the teacher generally, 
beyond his class-room work :—** The devotion to the highest interests 
of the scholars displayed by the teachers of all grades merits the sincere 
thanks of the Committee ; for it is largely through the deep interest in, 
and attachment to, their work which the teachers manifest year after 
year that the character of the future citizens is established, . 
any teachers have spent much of their own time in superintending the 
outdoor games and swimming, thereby gaining a knowledge of their 
scholars and a power of influence for good over them which could not 
otherwise be obtained.” A number of extracts from the reports of 
head teachers are given which afford interesting reading and also proof 
of the justice of the quotation given above. If further proof were 
needed, it is found in the reports of the Inspectors of the Board of 
Education. If Mr. Morant had time to read these reports from head 
teachers, he might conclude either that his ‘* Suggestions” were 
unnecessary in Halifax, or that they had already produced a marvellous 
effect. Four schools in Halifax have swimming baths. The Corpora- 
tion Baths are also used by the scholars. In spite of the facilities 
offered only one child in six has visited one or other of the baths during 


the year. More girls than boys have received certificates for powers of 
swimming. 
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WE have received from the Education Committee of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire a handbook giving particulars of 
holiday courses for teachers held during the ensuing 
summer. The West Riding likes to do things 
thoroughly. There are courses in the three foreign 
modern languages that are taught in schools—French, Spanish, 
German ; a course in Handwork, in Theory and Practice of Education, 
and in Physical Instruction ; a course in Geography, and one in 
Plumbing. Among the many competing courses for teachersin France 
the Committee has, perhaps wisely, limited its students to one—that 
at Boulogne. This makes organization and supervision more simple. 
Students going to Germany or Spain must go to Neuwied or Santander. 
In these two countries there is practically no alternative ; for the courses 
at the German Universities are mostly on the lines of the English Uni- 
versity Extension courses, and are not specially arranged for foreigners 
who have not full fluency in the language. Teachers who intend to 
apply for grants in aid of their expenses are apparently expected to 
attend a preparatory course held at Leeds for practice in speaking and 
in understanding. A most interesting programme is issued of the ped- 
agogic course to be held at Scarborough. Prof. Findlay, Prof. Sadler, 
Prof. Earl Barnes, and many other well known teachers have undertaken 
to lecture. 


Holiday Oourses 
for West Riding 
Teachers. 


LIKE many reports that we have received lately, the report of the 
Warwickshire Education Committee gives pros and 
con.s for the admission of children under five years 
of age. As the arguments are so varied and so 
little in accord, the Committee have decided to continue to admit them, 
seeing ‘‘ the large financial loss that would be entailed on the county by 
the exclusion " of such children. The Committee is quite right in 
saying thaj academic qualifications are not necessary for teachers of 
very young children. But there is much division of opinion among 
the managers as to whether the teachers should be ‘‘ older and motherly 
women or bright young teachers." The best solution is, no doubt, 
where possible, to get bright young teachers with motherly and 
sympathetic instincts. The report continues: ‘* The advocates for 
admission lay particular stress on the habits gained by children who 
enter school at a very early age—order, obedience, punctuality, good 
manners, neatness, and cleanliness—habits all important for their 
intellectual as for their moral growth, and which, they urge, are more 
easily learnt before five than after." — ** The majority of correspondents 
do not think that there is any strain on the * babies'' brain, . . . and 
several lay stress on the evident happiness of the children at school, 
and their anxiety to go there as soon as they are allowed to do so." 


Under Five's 
in Warwick. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Cambridge Modern History. (1) Vol. VIII. : The French 
Revolution. (2) Vol. IX.: Napoleon. (16s. net each. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

(1) The first of these volumes displays in 25 scenes the 
tremendous drama enacted in Paris throughout a decade 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, together with the 
secondary plot conducted under cover of the main preoccupa- 
tion of the central European Powers by Russian ambition and 
intrigue. The regeneration of France and the dismemberment 
of Poland—these, with their accessories, are the themes that fill 
the ample volume. The causes that led to the overthrow of the 
old political and social order in France are traced fully and 
carefully Mr. Willert reviews the principles that influenced 
the men of 1789 and 1793, and, in view of these, he essays to 
appreciate the part played by the French philosophers and 
other writers of the eighteenth century in preparing the way for 
the Revolution. What the philosophers did was to excite the 
fanatical fervour with which the people embraced the principle 
of individual freedom, and “it was because there is little that 
is original in their teaching that it was received with enthusi- 
asm. “Even if we believe that the philosophers did not 
cause the Revolution, nor originate the ideas which determined 
the form it was to take,” says Mr. Willert, * we must allow that 
they precipitated it by giving a definite shape to vague aspir- 
ation, by clearing away the obstacles which restrained the 
rapidly rising flood of discontent, by depriving those whose 
interests and position made them the defenders of the old order 
of all faith in the righteousness of their cause, and by inspiring 
the assailants with hope and enthusiasm." The political and 
social conditions that fostered revolutionary tendencies are set 
forth by Prof. Montague: a despotic central authority, arbitrary 
and capricious, ignorant and unsympathetic, enervating private 
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enterprise, voluntary association, and municipal energy ; the 
corresponding weakness of such organizations as could be 
denominated local self-government ; the multiplicity and con- 
fusion of laws and of tribunals ; the close army system, with 
poor pay and hard usage ; the close church system, embittering 
the inferior clergy and antagonizing the laity; a noblesse 

litically powerless, unpopular, disunited ; a middle class 
intelligent, laborious, frugal, filling nearly all lucrative appoint- 
ments and conducting the ncs of industry and commerce, 
but practically excluded from political and municipal power, 
from the Army, the Navy, and the diplomatic service, and 
exasperated by constant and unintelligent official meddling ; a 
peasantry partly comfortable, in great part " wretchedly poor 
and half-civilized,” mostly leading “a very hard, pinched, 
insecure life,” and all harassed by multiplied exactions, their 
condition being “undoubtedly a prime cause of the Revolu- 
tion.” “Among the varied influences which provoked the 
Revolution,” says Mr. Henry Higgs, “vicious finance takes 
the first place” ; and he describes concisely and pointedly the 
desperate situation—“ chronic deficit, increasing public debt, 
increasing pressure upon the taxpayers, resulting in increasing 
exasperation, intensified by the unfairness of exemption.” 
“In spite of the numerous reforms of Turgot and of Necker, 
the finances of France on the eve of the Revolution illustrate 
every possible defect.” “The Revolution,” writes Prof. 
Montague, “arose from the fact that the French people had 
entirely overgrown its institutions and must find new ones if its 
growth were not to cease.” The whole investigation of the 
causes of the upheaval is sober and penetrating. > 

The decision of the Third Estate to assume the character 
and title of the National Assembly brought all parties to their 
bearings: the Revolution was begun. The action of the 
successive groups in power is fully and carefully described, with 
a steady regard to cause and effect: “society seems to be 
resolved into its elements, and the fortunes of the nation to 
depend on the caprice and idiosyncrasies of a few chance- 
selected men.” The view, though concise, is luminous and 
ample for a general survey, and the names of the various 
writers guarantee its consistency with the latest accessible in- 
formation. The outside European world, alarmed at the anarchy 
and terrorism developed in the struggle, begins to intervene. 
“ France reacts to hostile pressure ; institutions are extemporized 
in the midst of foreign and civil war ; the organic unity of the 
French nation asserts itself ; order succeeds to anarchy, fixed 
aims to vague aspirations, and wars of conquest follow wars of 
self-preservation.” Mr. Oscar Browning describes effectively 
the foreign policy of Pitt down to the outbreak of war with 
France. Prof. Lodge traces the policy of the European Powers 
in Eastern affairs, especially the aggressive projects of Russia 
against Sweden, Poland, and Turkey, and the luckless efforts of 
Austria under Joseph II., notably in the Netherlands ; and at a 
later point he narrates the successive partitions and the final 
extinction of Poland. The General War is chronicled by Mr. 
R. P. Dunn-Pattison, the Naval War by Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
and the early campaigns of Bonaparte (in Italy and Egypt) by 
Dr. Holland Rose. Final chapters summarize Revolutionary 
Finance (Mr. Higgs), French Law in the age of the Revolution 
(Prof. Paul Viollet), and the Influence of the Revolutionary 
Ideas in the principal Countries of Europe. The treatment 
throughout is comprehensive and thoroughly competent, and 
the appended bibliography and index are extremely serviceable. 

(2) The ninth volume covers the period from the Consulate 
to the Congress of Vienna. 

No other period in modern history [say the editors in their preface], 
no other historical period, it may be said, except those of Alexander the 
Great, of Julius Caesar, and of Charlemagne, was so completely domi- 
nated by a single personality. The ages of Charles the Fifth and of 
Louis the Fourteenth may in some respects be compared with that of 
Napoleon : but in neither was the personal influence of the sovereign so 
overpowering ; in neither was the supremacy of the State or group of 
States under his immediate control so extensive or so decided. 


The editors have surmounted with considerable, if not com- 
plete, success the difficulty of presenting in the best order 
situations so complex, and of selecting from material so pro- 
fuse. The volume is divided into twenty-four chapters, 
distributed among sixteen writers. There is a good deal of 
overlapping, but none of a really harmful kind, and the remark- 
able freedom from discrepancy must be counted a proof of the 
success of the editors in reaching the aims and standards they 


have prescribed for themselves. The volume opens with a 
chapter on the Consulate, by Prof. Pariset, of Nancy, who also 
contributes, in the fifth chapter, an account of the domestic 
affairs of France for the years 1804-1814. "Taken together 
these two chapters form a very useful and natural introduction 
to the great European contest. Prof. Pariset is clear and 
readable. His first chapter is, perhaps, the more solid ; his 
second the more interesting, though one would have wished a 
more thorough discussion of some of the topics it treats of, 
especially of the literary and philosophical movement that 
marked the period. This is more important than furniture and 
fashions. But Prof. Pariset suffers from lack of space, and we 
have nothing but praise for his compact account of the machi- 
nery of Government, the finance, the army, the economic 
conditions, the University and scheme of education, and the 
varied activities of that enlightened and impetuous despotism. 

The second and third chapters deal respectively with Paul I. 
and the Armed Neutrality, and the Italian and German Wars ; 
bringing the general narrative down to the Treaty of Amiens. 
Colonel Lloyd is responsible for two chapters on the Wars of 
the Second Coalition; General Kerin for the story of the 1809 
campaigns ; Prof. Stschepkin, of Odessa, for the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812 ; and Prof. von Pflugk-Harttung contributes a 
long and careful chapter on the War of Liberation. The account 
of the Peninsular War and the campaign of 1815 falls, as 
one would expect, to Prof. Oman, whose vivid style and sense of 
proportion make him more successful than his fellow-scholars 
to whom similar work is assigned. A single chapter is devoted 
to the Naval History from 1803 to 1815. Mr. Wilson's work has 
considerable merit, but at parts he overcrowds his canvas, and 
the inspiration of his subject scarcely saves him from some en- 
tanglement in details. Dr. Rose's chapter on the Continental 
System is a distinctly valuable piece of work, and more satis- 
factory in point of fullness than the article printed in his recent 
volume of “ Napoleonic Studies." Dr. Rose is not burdened 
by the great amount of his information. His discussion of this 
central factor in Napoleon's policy—this amazing attempt to 
dragoon industry and commerce on so vast a scale—is exceed- 
ingly clear and well arranged. 


State after State was flung into thecrucible of his mighty experiment ; 
yet the looked-for result never came. Finally, in his constant straining 
after the one final expedient that must assure the ruin of England, he 
came to the death-grapple with Russia. It is difficult to believe that 
this was the man who, in ether domains of thought, sneered at sdéologues. 
He himself was the chief iaco/ogue, the supreme dupe, of the age. As 
he looked round on the Europe of his day, he took no count of the 
mighty forces of the industrial revolution that were then girding 
England with the strength of youth and were connecting all parts of the 
world by indissoluble ties: what he beheld was a mirage conjured up 
by his vivid fancy and boundless egotism. 


The relations of Napoleon with the Papacy are dealt with in 
an earlier chapter. The story is told with some sense of its 
dramatic force, and Mr. Wickham-Legg's concluding para: 
graphs are very good. 

We have little doubt that Mr. H. A. L. Fisher's work will be 
read with greater pleasure, and no less profit, than any other 
parts of this volume. In spite of the dry and technical nature of 
the subject, the chapter on the Legal Codes is attractive as well 
as sound ; and these features mark all Mr. Fisher's work. 
There is width of outlook, and a style at once pointed and 
dignified. We had marked for quotation a passage from the 
chapter on the French Dependencies, sketching the ideal of 
colonial administration, but must content ourselves with 4 
briefer specimen. 


The Illyrian provinces were valuable, whether they were considered 
as a military march, orasa pawn in the game of diplomatic exchanges. 
The climate was delicious, the scenery romantic; and in the olive- 
gardens and vineyards of the coast the French were reminded of theit 
beloved Provence. Yet Illyria was for the most part in a half- 
barbarous condition, without roads, without schools, without posts, 
plagued with brigands, and neglectful of the arts of agriculture an 
forestry. The woods which formerly clothed the Dalmatian moun ee 
had been witfully destroyed by the inhabitants in order that they might 
escape the burden of supplying timber to the Venetian navy ; an E 
upland population, though splendid in physique and valorous 10 enpi 
was poor, superstitious, and paralysed into economic inertia by tne 
raids of Turkish and Albanian brigands. In the interior there were 
still traces of archaic communism : justice and administration were 
alike venal, and, but for the active ministrations of the Franciscan 
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missionaries, the rural population would have been left in outer 
darkness. 


This is concise—it could scarcely take up less room. Yet it 
is a picture whose light and colour come as a pleasant relief 
after many dry and difficult pages. We would gladly quote 
more from Mr. Fisher if space allowed, especially his admirable 
sketch of Louis XVIII. in his chapter on the First Restoration. 
What can a man know of history if he does not understand the 
character of eminent personages? And, if he does know 
their character, is anything more important than that he should 
explain it to his readers? Political history without these 
depictions is worse than a narrative of military operations with- 
out maps—of which none are allowed in this volume. We 
are grateful for Mr. Fisher’s chapter at the end of the volume. 
Avoiding, as we suppose he must, any long estimate of the 
character and work of Napoleon, Mr. Fisher has with great 
skill gathered up their general features by the allusive method 
of placing in contrast to the actual that identical description of 
his aims which Napoleon made the fruit of his exile. 

We do not conceal the fact that it is chiefly Mr. Fisher's 
work that reconciles us to this volume, and has enabled us to cut 
the leaves of the bibliography of 120 pages. We would not 
imply any lack of appreciation of the conscientious work to 
which other parts of the book testify, nor would we suggest any 
lack of respect for the judgment of the editors, who deprecate 
in their preface the idea that “a work of this nature should add 
to the number ” of the judgments upon Napoleon’s character, or 
the estimates of his work. ‘Our task,” they say, “is rather to 
lay before our readers an impartial survey of the facts on which 
any fair conclusion must rest.” At the same time the limita- 
tions of * a work of this kind,” even in fulfilling that function, 
must be clearly recognized. It is a repertory rich in “ facts,” 
a compendium of solid information—but not a history. And 
the sections for which most readers will be grateful are of the 
nature of monographs, to which the individual specialist has 
brought his own vivid interest, and which he has lightened with 
some power and ease of style. With the progress of. historical 
research we may expect not only calendars of MS. collections, 
biographies, and monographs, but also series, of which the 
" Cambridge Modern History " is at present in England the grand 
type, the product of much co-operation, offering the reader the 
results of the latest inquiry. We shall be fortunate if all such 
work attains the standard of the * Cambridge History" ; but, 
unfortunate if, by subjection to an unreal standard of lifeless 
impartiality, mistaking a stage for the true end, and blinded by 
the attractions of a temporary fashion, it usurps the place of 
work that is more artistic and complete, and insinuates the 
belief that what is so rapidly becoming old-fashioned is no 
longer to be expected, or even desired, because it is no longer 
possible. 

Was it not Lord Acton himself who said that a history written 
ya great man was all the better for the impress upon it of the 
author's individuality? That it excludes this individual impress 
is one of the great weaknesses of the * Cambridge History.” It is 
sometimes too near the lapse into being only a magnified “ text- 
book” : just as the man who never adds other tastes to an 
honourable, and even enviable, appetite for facts is no more 
than a schoolboy, overgrown and a source of disturbance and 
perplexity to ordinary people. We can never afford to forget 
that it is by the judgment of the general intelligent mind, ex- 
pressed in its interest, that historical work stands or falls. A 
narrative overcrowded with dry details, however accurate their 
relation, an exposition which fails to catch the spirit of the past, 
and is above any appeal to the imagination of the present— 
these may meet so far the temporary requirements of the 
student, but they cannot live : they have never been alive. From 
this point of view, many chapters of this history must appear of 
restricted value—one in particular. In the present volume, 
that by Mr. Gooch on Great Britain and Ireland, 1792-1815, 
cannot be read with satisfaction. Granted that it was wise to 
attempt something in so short a space, Mr. Gooch should have 

been content to be less “informing.” Frankly, it may be doubted 

if work of this kind has any value of a genuine kind at all. 
istory must not be modelled on a text-book of anatomy. 

The subscriber to this series will know what to expect when 
he receives this volume. He will expect, and not in vain, much 
solid food in these 770 pages. He will read many of them with 
Pleasure; he will venerate the bibliography (which is conveni- 
ently ordered into sections); but he will be very sensible of 


relief when, at the close of many a chapter, the author, as his 
head clears the press of facts, “ lets himself go” for a paragraph 
or two of generalization and reflection. And he will be inclined 
to ask himself whether he would not be more willing to read 
two or three times the amount, if it meant ease instead of con- 
struction, artistic presentation, valuable reflection, and a more 
vivid sense of reality. 


Sir Joshua Fitch: an Account of his Life and Work. 
By A. L. LILLEY. (7s. 6d. net. Edward Arnold.) 

This memoir would not at all have satisfied George Eliot’s 
Mrs. Linnet. That omnivorous gleaner of biographies would 
have seatched in vain for infectious maladies dr death-bed 
scenes, and found no refreshment by the way in the shape of 
* pony-chaise” or “ plum-pudding." The fault, if it is a fault, 
lies partly in the biSerapher and partly in.the subject. The 
biographer knew Fitch personally only for the last three years 
of his life ; and his whole life was, in a sense, uneventful—the 
course of a smooth and ever broadeniug Midland river, with no 
by-channels or falls or cataracts; “vita uno tenore feliciter 
acta." 

“I have tried,” Mr. Lilley tells us in the preface, “to make a 
too little considered, but highly important, fragment of our 
national history tell the story of a man who was himself a chief 

art of it" The sentence is not happily worded, but the mean- 
ing is clear. What the writer intends is to show the part that 
Fitch played in the various educational reforms that mark the 
later half of the nineteenth century. The work so planned has 
been well executed. Central control through the Inspectorate ; 
the various Commissions and Inquiries, beginning with the 
Taunton Schools Inquiry Commission of 1865; University 
reform, culminating in the new charter for a teaching Uni- 
versity for London ; University Extension and the foundation 
of local University colleges : the reform of women's education, 
beginning with the Girls’ Public Day School Company and the 
admission of women to University examinations, followed by 
the founding of women's colleges at Cambridge and Oxford ; 
the comparative studv of education, as exemplified by Fitch's 
professional visits to France, Belgium, and the United States 
—all these subjects (and we might extend the list) are treated 
with masterly conciseness. In all these movements Fitch 
played the part of “ guide, philosopher, and friend "—we cannot 
avoid employing a tag which in this case so exactly fits the 
man. Fitch is, indeed, thecentral figure of the panorama ; yet 
we cannot help feeling that he is presented rather as a spiritual 
force than as a bodily presence. He is the King Arthur of the 
“Idylls” not of Malory. We are told what he did and 
thought, but we rarely get at close grips or hear his very words. 
There is but one letter in the whole volume. 

It is at crises like the present that we miss “his controlled 
enthusiasm, his moderating temper, his shrewd and penetrating 
judgment, as the biographer well sums up his distinctive 
qualities, and we naturally seek to divine what would have been 
his pronouncement on the controversy of to-day. One quota- 
tion that we gave in our last number affords some indication, 
and we will add another. Writing of the Wesleyan schools of 
his Yorkshire district, he observes : 


It is too commonly assumed by public speakers and writers who 
know little of the interior of a school tbat every place of primary 
instruction must be distinctly sectarian and teach a special creed, or be 
absolutely secular and non-religious; but I take leave to testify that 
the schools which fall under my inspection are neither one nor the 
other. They are, almost without exception, essentially Christian 
schools, in which the Scriptures are read and accepted as the rule of 
life, but in which no attempt is made to dogmatize or to fix the con- 
viction of young children on those points on which Christian people 
differ from each other. 


The two passages (and similar ones might be added) prove, 
at least, that Fitch would have welcomed the main provisions 
of the Bill ; but we cannot, on the strength of this, claim him as 
a whole-hearted supporter. In the very next paragraph he 
states as his opinion that this religious atmosphere had been 
achieved by the care taken in selecting religious teachers, and 
adds that no religious atmosphere could be gained in any other 
way. The conditions of the problem have wholly changed 
since Fitch wrote this report, and it may well be argued that 
the appointment of teachers by public and non-religious bodies 
is irreconcilable with this apophthegm. On one point that we 
have frequently pressed we are. glad to quote his authority— 
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religious teaching, if it is to be of any effect, must be given by 
teachers—by the regular staff, not by amateur outsiders. 

The best tribute we can pay to the memoir is to say that it 
leaves us unsatisfied—that we ask for more. There is still 
room for a supplementary volume of remains. It would contain 
extracts from the numerous articles that Fitch contributed to 
the reviews and magazines, from his reports to the Education 
Department, from his unsigned minutes and memoranda, and 
from his unpublished lectures on art and literature. To this 
might be added some appreciation of his larger works—in 
Particular, of his Cambridge lectures. Fitch was an eclectic, 
and he propounded no new philosophy of education ; but he 
had a singularly attractive style—simple, unaffected, and 
rhythmical—and much of his unpublished work deserves to be 
known. Weall remember his golden saying : “ Teaching is the 
noblest of professions and the sorriest of trades.” 


T. Macci Plauti Comoediae, J. Edited by Prof. W. M. LINDSAY, 

of St. Andrews. (Clarendon Press.) 

Plautus is probably less read than he deserves: however great his 
debt may be to the Greek of Diphilus and others, he is undoubtedly 
something of a poet and a good deal of a wit. Compared with him, 
Terence is little more than an elegant shadow. Prof. Lindsay's 
‘* Praefatio " is, as we should all expect, a piece of excellent Latinity, 
and its footnotes—especially **2"' on the third page, **4" on the 
fifth, and ** 9" on pages 9 and 10—are most profitable (why, we wonder, 
is the numeration of these pages omitted ?). In accordance with the 
law of the whole series the footnotes to the actual plays are purely 
textual, indicating differences of reading. It is, we suppose, too late to 
protest against the purely alphabetic order of the plays being preferred. 
Their chronological order is probably unascertainable ; but it would 
greatly add to general convenience, and especially to that of studious 
youth, if the plays recognized as most presentable and best were put 
into the same volume. As it is, the cleanest of all the plays, the 
** Captivi,” is sandwiched between the ** Bacchides " and the *' Carina” ; 
while the ** Rudens" and the ** Trinummus"' will drift, in Vol. II., 
into close neighbourhood with the ** Pseudolus ” and the ** Truculentus ” 
—'* habent sua fata libelli"—but the alphabetic fates are very unkind to 
Plautus: the result is analogous to an edition of Shakespeare which 
should thrust together ** The Tempest," ** Timon of Athens," ** Titus 
Andronicus," ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,” and '* Twelfth Night." For 
the chronological order almost any consideration should be sacrificed— 
for the alphabetic order none. But probably Prof. Lindsay had no 
choice in the matter. The print and paper with which in this series 
the Clarendon Press are familiarizing us are excellent. Probably few 
students of Plautus make much study of his metres ; but here too the 
editor is not found wanting, but supplies a **schema metrorum " at 


the end, 


Florilegium Tironis Graecum. By RONALD M. BURROWS and 
W. C. FLAMSTED WALTERS. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Burrows, from the Greek Chair at Cardiff, and Mr. Walters, 
from the Classical Professorship at King’s College, London, have made 
an attempt to put together a book of passages for unseen translation 
from the Greek, which is a little more ambitious than the ordinary 
compilations. They have in view /sterary interest, which no doubt is 
very little encouraged by the ordinary collections of unseen passages, 
which are for the most part disconnected snippets of various writers, 
totally without coherence or consecutive interest. To put their plan 
into the concrete, it is that a boy, reading with preparation (say) a 
book of the ** Iliad,” should do unseens from Homer at large, so as ** to 
form a conception of the general outline of the * Iliad ' and * Odyssey.’ " 
In other words, they aim at getting the student to see his author, not a 
circumscribed ‘‘ book" of his author. They see, in fact, what is 
slowly dawning both on the friends and the foes of Greek, that the 
study of a language lives by its interesting matter, not by its gram- 
matical peculiarities or its traditional dignity. They say (Preface, 
page vi, nole) that '*our volume of selections should not be used as a 
substitute for set books, but as auxiliary to them." -They have, there- 
fore, like '* bold, bad men," omitted, wherever necessary, lines and 
phrases, . . . occasionally adopted the facillima lectio without regard to 
the weight of evidence, and, in a few cases, preferred making some 
slight simplification in an important piece to omitting it altogether." 
The verse selections have been made by Prof. Burrows, the prose by 
Prof. Walters, each, however, standing sponsor for the other. The 
result is that the book leads otf with 84 passages from the ** Iliad ” and 
** Odyssey," about 25 from Aeschylus, 28 from Sophocles, 52 from 
Euripides, 15 from Aristophanes Herodotus is represented by 23, 
Thucydides by 34, Xenophon by 40, Plato by 33—the remaining 64 
are divided between Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Lucian. To us the 
plan seems admirable ; the pity is that it cannot be used, we suppose, 
as compulsory on classical masters as well as on boys. Greek loses 
enormously by being so widely taught by persons whose main know- 
ledge of Greek has receded to the study of Xenophon and the New 
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Testament, with a few scraps of Euripides. We are not apprised of 
the cost of the book : it is so well got up that we are afraid it cannot be 
as cheap as would be desirable. 


** University Tutorial Series." — Practica] Physics. By W. R. Bower, 
A. R.C.S., and J. SarrERLY, B.Sc., A. R.C.S. 

This book is intended for students who have matriculated, but it is 
assumed that they have done no practical work, and consequently aims 
at being a complete elementary manual. A distinctive feature of the 
book is a ** Home Course" in which the experiments can be performed 
with inexpensive apparatus, and the descriptions are so clearly given 
that an intelligent student should have no difficulty in carrying them 
out, and would thus be able to obtain a preliminary training in practical 
work at home at a small cost. The book is divided into five sections 
—Mechanical Quantities, Heat, Sound, Light, Magnetism and 
Electricity. Part I. is devoted to the usual measurements of funda- 
mental physical quantities ; but we note in $70 no mention is made of 
the pressure of aqueous vapour where the volume of a gas, standing 
over water, is corrected for temperature and pressure. Part II. is 
divided into two sections, the one dealing with thermometers and 
expansion, and the other with calorimetry. The expansion of liquids 
and gases is very fully treated, but no experimental method of determ- 
ining the coefficient of linear expansion of a solid is introduced. The 
fifteen pages allotted to Sound contain an interesting series of experi- 
ments, and a student after working through these should have obtained 
a useful knowledge of this subject. The place of electrolysis in the 
course has allowed of the early introduction of a simple demonstration 
of Ohm's law. Galvanometers are treated in a satisfactory manner, 
and attention is directed in the subsequent work to the kind of galvano- 
meter which should be used for the various experiments. We are 
glad to see that great stress is laid on graphical work throughout the 
book. There is a misprint on page 348, where the numerator of the 
fraction should be (A, tan D,— A tan Dj), and again on page 349, 
where the numerator should be (A5444 — A4). 


Practical Exercises in Chemistry. By G. C. DONINGTON, M.A. 
(Macmillan. ) 

This is a systematic and progressive course of practical work in which 
an attempt is made “‘to secure the advantages of modern research 
methods of study and yet to recognize the actual conditions of class 
teaching in school laboratories," and includes all the subjects in the 
syllabus in Chemistry for the London Matriculation Examination. The 
first chapters deal with those physical measurements which it is 
necessary for a student to understand before proceeding to the systematic 
study of chemistry. The course includes a very complete investigation 
of the chemical and physical properties of air, water, and chalk, and a 
useful chapter is devoted to the commoner organic substances. The 
directions for carrying out the experiments are clearly given, and 
questions direct attention to salient points. Additional exercises, which 
will be found useful for keeping the more rapid workers employed, are 
added at the end of each chapter. A satisfactory feature of the book is 
the printing in italics of the precautions which must be taken in hand- 
ling certain substances. 


Boy and Girl—should they be educated together? By ** Vivian GREY” 
and EDWARD S. TvLEE. (Is. net. Simpkin, Marshall.) 

The authors' names are sufficient warrant that the vexed question 
of co-education will be treated discreetly and soberly. The conclusion 
reached is that the school of the future will be co-educative; but it is 
distinctly laid down that the common life does not necessarily imply 
identity of teaching for the two sexes. We must not expect, in an 
essay that may be read in a short hour, an exhaustive or comprehensive 
treatment; and we have, in fact, the reflections suggested by the ob- 
servation of two or three experimental schools that have recently been 
started in England. The success of these is clearly established and 
deserves to be better known ; but we feel that it is too narrow a basis 
to carry the broad generalizations of the authors, We need to dis- 
tinguish day schools and boarding schools, town and country, social 
conditions, and other factors which are here entirely ignored. More- 
over, on some matters of fact we join issue. Is it a fact that it was the 
example of America that first led to the experiment of the mixed system 
in England? It had prevailed in Scotland since the time of John 
Knox, and we doubt whether America had much to do with its adoption 
in the intermediate schools of Wales. Again, it is going too far to say 
that ‘‘co-education in America has been an unqualified success.’ 
That is not the report brought back by the Mosely Commissioners. 
Mr. Fletcher, who summed up dispassionately the pros and cons, stated 
that the leading educational authorities of America were divided in 
opinion and that there was a marked reaction against its universal 
adoption. Dr. Stanley Hall's grave indictment of mixed colleges 
should not be ignored even in an essay. Again, it is notorious that 
the mixed classes for pupil-teachers in London and other great cities 
have led to grave moral evils. We should be sorry to leave the im- 
pression that we are opposed to co-education. We welcome and 
endorse nearly all the arguments here adduced in its favour. We have, 
however, felt bound to point out that there is another side to the ques 

(Continued on page 462.) 
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By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Senior French Master at the Royal Naval College, Osborne. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENTAIRE 


A New Elementary French Grammar on Modern Lines, written entirely in French, with numerous Exercises, and intended for the use of 
scholars up to 14 or 15 years of age. In use at the Royal Naval Colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth. 


By Miss M. A. TUCKER, ! By T. D. HALL, M. A., 

Formerly Marion Kennedy Student at Newnham College, | Fellow of University College. London. 
School H niis" — , Manual of English Grammar 25s. 6d. 
School History of England 3s. i With Exercises and Examination Papers. New Edition, 

An Outline History for Middle Forms. From the Earliest | Revised and Enlarged. 
Times to the Death of Queen Victoria. With many Coloured The Guardian (January,1906).—'*. . . we know ef no work of the same modest com- 
and other Maps, Plans, Tables, &c. pass that we can more heartily recommend for the upper forms of secondary schools 
The Guardian.—‘‘ We can confidently recommend this book for use with middle as likely to arouse and stimulate interest, to give the student a firm grip of his subject, 
forms. Itislucidly and concisely written, the author has aimed at the intelligent pres- and to enable him to face the ordeal of examination with a confident hope of success.’ 
entation of the facts of history, trusting the teacher to add picturesqueness of detail, and 
she has shown sound judgment in deciding what should be omitted, as well as what By F. DE ARTEAGA Y PEREI RA, M A., 
sbould be included, in a book of this type. The binding is strong, the type and Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the University of Oxford. 
spacing restful to the eye, and the price is by no means prohibitive.” Practical Spanish 7s. 6d. 
By the Rev. A. S. WALPOLE. A Grammar of the Spanish Language. With Exercises, 
Materials for Conversation, and Vocabularies. 
Introductory History of Greece i y Histo T yof Greece 2s.6d. Part I. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, EXERCISES. 3s. 6d. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Part II. VERBs, &c., WITH COPIOUS VOCABULARIES. 4s. 

An attempt to tell the History of Greece in a clear, simple, and The two parts of this | book may now be obtained separately. 
interestin manner. a 
Be mm By A. W. PORTER, B.Sc., 

By JOHN THOMPSON, M A., Fellow of, and Assistant Professor of Physics in, University 

Senior Classical Master at The High School "Dublin. CDI pei ED HON: 
Elementary Greek Grammar . 3s, intermediate Mechanics 5s. 
TUB Schools, — o c A en With Examples, Examination Papers, and numerous Diagrams. 


This book has been written as an accompaniment to a First Year 
Course of College Lectures. 

It has not been written from the point of view of Examinations. 
It, however, includes those portions of Mechanics required for the 
Intermediate Pass Examination of the University of London. 


Part I. ACCIDENCE. Is. 6d. Part II. SYNTAX. 1s. 6d. 
COMPLETE, WITH FULL INDEXES. 3s. 
The School World.—'' Mr. Thompson's larger Greek Grammar has already won a 
place in the world of scholarship ; this abridged work will, we think, win equal accept- 
ance. Its good points are accuracy of scholarship and agreement with the canons of 


oe research. .. . The book is original ; it is a new work, not an adaptation By A. CONSTERDIN E, M.A., and A. BARN ES, M.A. 
££ | Practical Mathematics 2s. 6d. 


With 180 Diagrams, Answers, and Index. 
The Educational Times.—'' The volume provides specially for the needs of many 


By G. NORWOOD, B.A., i 


Lecturer in Classics in the Victoria University, Manchester. 


— 


Eurip id es' Androm ache 2s. 6d. of the students who attend such classes as those of our evening continuation and our 

parler uffairasfüsdlcc A ini ra eerie erste ae Bevor t technical schools and who require some general knowledge of elementary mathe- 

Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. matics, although they have neither time nor opportunity for a prolonged study of the 

For the 1907 Joint Matriculation Examination of the Universities various branches. To these the course outlined in the little manual will be. of great 
of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Shefheld. practical value 


. By W. C. CLINTON, B.Sc., 


By A. C. AINGER, M.A., Demonstrator in the Pender Laboratory, University College, 
Late Assistant Master at Eton College. London. 


Latin-English Dictionary 2s. 6d. | Electric Wiring 2s. 


The tendency of the present day is to discourage vocabularies and A Primer for the use of Wire-men and Students. 
annotated editions ; at the same time a young pupil would be lost With 88 Illustrations and a selection of Worked Examples. 
in the wilderness if he attempted to use a complete dictionary. This New (4th) Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
book has been compiled with the intention of carrying the above- This book is intended as an introduction to the art of Indoor 


mentioned principle into effect. It contains all that the learner will | Electric Wiring as practised in the fitting up of private houses, 
need in reading any ordinary Latin author, without unnecessary | shops, &c., with lamp and bell circuits. In the Revised Edition an 
complications in the way of refinements of scholarship. Ithasbeen | effort has been made to bring it up to date without unduly increasing 
produced in a very attractive manner and at a low price. its size. 
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tion; and we cannot accept the authors’ view that separate schools are 
a relic of the Dark Ages, a survival of clericalism. ould they not in 
that case have disappeared from France ? 


Five Thousand Words frequently misspelt. By W. Swan 
SONNENSCHEIN. (Is. net. Routledge.) 

A very convenient little volume which all half-educated, and most 
educated, men and women will be glad to have at hand. Who does 
not now and again hesitate about a spelling? And the woman who 
hesitates is always, the man generally, lost. It is a radical mistake, 
from a pedagogic point of view, to incorporate wrong spellings in the 
text; and for the geneial reader it would be sufficient to indicate 
common errors under the word correctly spelt. Again, much space 
might be saved by disposing at starting of such vexed questions as -sse 
or -ise, -or or -our. We have noted a few omissions and oversights. 


* Reverent ” should be recognized as well as ‘‘ Reverend”; ‘‘sani- 
tarium" as well as ‘‘sanatorium” (vide Mill’s ** Logic "). “Rime” 
should at least be admitted as an alternative to '* rhyme.’ “Tiro,” 


the only correct Latin spelling, should surely be referred to *' tyro.” 
** Moral," the substantive, is not given, and it would seem as if the 
vulgar error ** morale" were countenanced. 


Anthology of French Poetry from the time of Froissart up to the begin- 
ning of the present Century. Compiled by FREDERICK LAWTON, 
(1s. 6d. net. Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Mr. Lawton has taken a wide range. Over two hundred and fifty 
ets are represented, and of these (let ws make a clean breast) three- 
ourths were unknown to us even by name. We cannot honestly say 
that the selections have stimulated us to enlarge our acquaintance. 
Lamartine and Victor Hugo are allotted each three short poems, and a 
few others have two; but one apiece is the rule. English is infinitely 
richer in poets than French, but an English anthology framed on these 
lines would give the foreigner a poor notion of English poetry. Dif- 
ficulties of copyright have excluded Coppée, Sully Prudhomme, and 
Hérédia (here robbed of his accents); but why are Clément Marot, 
Leconte de Lisle, Dupont (we take at random three familiar names) 
wholly unrepresented? ‘‘One or two writers of other than French 
nationality have been put to contribution.” We raise no objection 
(except to the slipshod English), but we do object to second-rate 
translations, as of Byron's ** Dying Gladiator " and Goethe’s ** King in 
Thule." It is also a mistake to attempt to treat of French prosody in 
a couple of pages; and the information that phystologie and préalable- 


ment are accentuated on the antepenultimate is not of much assistance 
towards the appreciation of French poetry. 


The Bible and the Christian Life. By WALTER Lock, D. D. 
(6s. Methuen.) 

All that the Warden of Keble writes is worth attention, and we 
welcome this collection of papers, essays, and sermons which vary 
widely in scope and treatment, but are all connected more or less 
closely with Biblical inspiration. To us the exegetical portions appeal 
most stronyly—for instance, the study of the prologue to St. John's 
Gospel and the sermon on Joseph. At times we are conscious of the 
special pleader, as in the discussion of the morality of the Old Testa- 
ment. As we read the apology for the nen of Jael's cold- 
blooded murder we cannot help reflecting how far it fails to meet the 
indictment of a recent article of the Hibbert Journal. The suggested 
analogy of heathen divination through the sounds of animals may 
illustrate, but it cannot confirm, **the fact that God speaks to Balaam 
through an animal." Can it be truly said that science has adopted 
from Christianity the idea of natural selection? We merely note, with- 
out discussing, some of the aporia; which the volume raises. 


Organic and Inorganic. By F. 
Third Impression. Second Edition. (4s. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 
MOLLWO PERKIN. 
Longmans.) 

The first edition of this excellent manual of qualitative analysis was 
the subject of a notice in these columns a few years ago. Since then 
it has undergone revision, and some few additions have been made, 
but the general plan remains unaltered. The theory of the various 
tests is always carefully explained, so that no excuse for unintelligent 
test-tubing exists. It isa good text-book for students who are working 
for such an examination as the Preliminary Scientific of the University 
of London. 


Physical Laboratory Manual. By H. N. CHUTE. 
(2s. 6d. Heath & Co.) 
The first edition of this book dates back some twelve years, and is 
quite well known. In a comparatively small compass there are 
directions full enough to enable an intelligent student to perform a 
good selection of quantitative experiments in mechanics, sound, light, 
heat, and magnetism and electricity without requiring much attention 
on the part of the demonstrator. It is freely illustrated, and consider- 
(Continued on page 464.) 


Revised Edition. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S N NEW BOOKS. 


A New Trigonometry for Beginners. By R. F. D'Arcy, 
M.A., Lecturer at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Among the special features of this book are :—The introduction of 
experiments in practical geometry to lead up to many of the topics 
considered; the use throughout the book of four-figure tables; the 
relegation of the special consideration of the trigonometrical ratios 
of angles of 30, 45, 60, 120, 135, and 150 degrees to a few worked-out 
examples. At the end of each chapter are examples on the subject 
matter of the chapter. Some test papers on the book as a whole 
are placed at the end. These are numbered so as to form a set of 
miscellaneous examples. 


Examples in Physics. ByC. E. JacksoN, B.A., Senior Physics 
Master at Bradford Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The object of this work is to supply a collection of suitable 
problems covering the average Physics course in Secondary Schools. 
The contents—which are new—are divided into two parts: (1) a 
number of elementary examples intended for younger pupils and 
adapted to a three years' course under the present regulations of the 
Board of Education ; and (2) a group of problem papers for the use 
of more advanced pupils, especially those who are reading for Uni- 
versity Scholarships. An attempt has been made to cover the whole 
ground, and it is believed that any pupil who can work through these 
examples will be well up to the standard of a University Scholarship. 


A New Junior Arithmetic. By H. Bomras SMITH, M.A., 
Head Master of King Edward VII. School, Lytham. Crown 8vo, 
with Answers, 2s. 6d. ; without Answers, 2s. 

This book is an attempt to lead the beginner to regard the learning 
of arithmetic as primarily the habitual application of common sense 
to questions involving number, not as the acquisition of mechanical 
facility in certain rules. 


A Junior Geometry. By NoEL S. LYDON, of Owen's School, 
Islington. With 239 Diagrams. Second Edition, Revised. With 
additional Exercises. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

“We do not know any book for beginners which deserves higher commendation."— 

Nature. 


FOR OXFORD LOCAL BXAMINATIONS, 1907. 


A Historical Geography of the British Empire. By 
H. B. GEoRGE, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Set Book, Section 6. 

The purpose of this work istwofold—to describe in outline the British Empire, 
with its component parts so grouped as to show forth the diversity of their re- 
lations to the mother country —and to point out the nature of the relations between 
the geography and the history of the British Islands from the beginning, else- 
where from the time of their becoming British possessions, or so much earlier as 
may be necessary for a clear understanding of the present conditions, 


The Student's Modern and Historical Atlas of the 
British Empire. By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’, Oxon., and J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F. R.G.S. Quarto, 
4s. 6d. net. 

An Atlas for use with the above text-book. 


A Junior English Grammar. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 
With numerous passages for Parsing and Analysis, and a chapter on 
Essay Writing. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. (Fust ready. 


| Elementary Experimental Science. —Puysics, by W. T. 
CLOUGH, A.R.C.S. ; CHEMISTRY, by A. E. DUNSTAN, B.Sc. With 
2 Plates and 154 Diagrams. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ This useful work includes the elements of general physics, heat, and chemistry, 
which are treated with commendable simplicity, clearness, and accuracy. Some of 
the tips are especially good. The diagrams are clear, the worked examples are 
typical, and the set of tables very convenient." — University Correspondent, 


Elementary Experimental Chemistry. By A. E. DUNSTAN, 
B.Sc., Head of the Chemical Department, East Ham Technical 
College. With 4 Plates and 109 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Edited by E. 
WILTON SOUTH, M.A. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, rs. 6d. 


The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by A. E. RuBrE, D.D. 
With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

These books contain many special features not to be found in other books. 
They are something more than mere cram books, while the concise introductions. 
and carefully arranged notes containing the results of modern Scholarship render 
them excellent for class use. 


Kindly write to Messrs. Methuen for their June Bulletin and Illustrated Holiday List. 


METHUEN & CO., 


36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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READY IN AUGUST. 
Second French Book. 


*The Second French Book is a continuation of the First French 
Book, and contains a Reader, English-French Exercises, Songs 
with Music in Staff and Sol-fa notations, and a Vocabulary with 
Phonetic Transcriptions. 


By DUNCAN MACKAY, M.A., and F. J. CURTIS, PH.D. 


With Illustrations. is. 6d. net. 


First French Book. 


By the same Authors. 


With 22 Illustrations. is. net. 


This Edition contains enough matter for a whole Year's 
Course. 


“A capital exposition of the principles of the reformers in modern 
language teaching.’’—The Journal of Education. 


" Provides the most complete set of apparatus for the practice of the 
‘New Method’ that we have yet seen in a single text-book." —Gxuardian. 


A Specimen Copy will sent to Teachers who wish to introduce 
the Direct Method of Teaching French in their Classes. 


WHITTAKER & CO., 
2 WHITE HART STREET, Paternoster Square, LONDON, E.C. 


Now Ready. Price 2s. net. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 


Descriptive Catalogue 


HISTORICAL NOVELS 
AND TALES. 


By H. COURTHOPE BOWEN, M.A, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14 LONG ACRE. W.C. 


Now ready. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 756 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


The College of Preceptors 


FOR 1906. 


The Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Licentiate, 
and Associate) are to be had only in the Calendar. The Calendar 
contains also the Papers for the Certificate, Lower Forms, and 
Professional Preliminary Examinations set in 1905. 


Loxpon: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


By G. CHRYSTAL, M.A., LL.D. 


Introduction.Algebra 
For the use of Secondary Schools and Technical Oolleges. 


Second Edition. In small crown 8vo, cloth. Price ss. 
Or in two separate Parts— Part I., price 2s.; Part II., price 4s. 


By M. S. DAVID, B.A. 


Beginner's Algebra. 


With 15 Diagrams. With or without 
Price 2s. 6d. Answers separate, price 6d. 


Beginner's Trigonometry. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth. 
Answers. 


With 60 Illustrations, price 2s. 
By Dr. FRANZ HOCEVAR. 


Solid Geometry. 


Translated and adapted by C. GODFREY, M.A., 
and E. A. PRICE, B.A. 


Small crown, 8vo, cloth. With 52 Figures, price rs. 6d. 


By W. J. DOBBS, M.A. 
A Treatise on 


Elementary Statics 


For the use of Schools and Oolleges. 
Small crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. Bound in cloth. 
With one hundred and ninety-one Illustrations. 
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able stress is rightly placed upon the form in which the worker should 
keep the record of his experiments. Some further revision is needed 


in the tables of physical constants at the end of the book, notably in . 


that referring to melting points. 


Elementary Chemistry: Progressive Lessons in Experiment and 
Theory. Part I. By F. R. L. Witson and G. W. HEDLEY. 
(3s. Clarendon Press.) 

It is the intention of the authors to complete the course in three 
volumes. This first part is largely preliminary, and the greater portion 
of it deals with physical matters such as mensuration, simple heat 
effects, density measurement, the simple gas laws, evaporation, and 
boiling. The chemical portion is practically restricted to two chapters, 
one on solution and the other on crystallization. The mode of setting 
out the exercises is identical in every case—the title, a list of apparatus 
required, directions full enough to render the pupil fairly independent of 
oral instructions, a scheme showing how results shou[d be entered, and 
then a few searching questions directed to finding out whether the boy 
has understood what he has been doing and to what end his results lead. 
The whole scheme is well thought out, and the exercises are thoroughly 
practicable. 


A Study of the Sky. By HERBERT A. Howe. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This popular astronomy by Prof. Howe, of the University of Denver, 
first appeared in 1897. It is well written, amply illustrated, and, 
unlike most books of American origin, extraordinarily cheap. 


Longinus on the Sublime. Translated by A. O. PRICKARD. With 
pue uote Appendix, and Index. (3s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
ress. ) 

We welcome this scholarly edition of a work too long neglected, but 
recently given its due prominence by Profs. Saintsbury and Collins. 
Mr. Prickard discusses fully the question of authorship; and in his 
translation, which is at once accurate and faithful, supplies references 
in footnotes. 
“idiots.” 


The Boy's ** Odyssey." By W. C. Perry. Edited for Schools by 
T. S. PEPrIN. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

We should hardly have thought that this pretty simple book needed 
editing, but Mr. Peppin has written a sensible introduction, and an 
index marks the quantities of proper names. Why mark the first 
syllable of Oenops long and leave Hyperion, Ida, Irus unmarked ? 


The book will be a boon both to Grecians and to ' 


Words of the Ancient Wise from Epictetus to Marcus Aurelius. 
By W. H. D. Rouse. (Methuen.) 
. These are arranyed in the form of a diary, a sentence or more for 
; each day. The passages are well chosen, and no heathen are worthier 
| to be part of our daily bread. 


I go a-walking through the lanes and meadows. 
(2s. 6d. net. T. N. Foulis.) 
This is a compilation from C. A. Johns's ‘‘ British Birds” and other 
works. The illustrations from photographs by Charles R. Wishaw are 
a most attractive feature. 


Admission Registers of St. Paul's School, 1876-1905. 
GARDINER. (£1. Is. net. G. Bell.) 

The present voiume records all admissions during Mr. F. Walker's 
reign, with biographical notes attached to each name. It also supple: 
ments the previous volume, published twenty years ago. Thus nearly 
a hundred names are added for the period between 1509 and 1748. The 
book appeals mainly to alumni, but there are many items of general 
interest. For instance, ** William Frederick Pollock. Died Dec. 24, 
1884. He really left in 1828 ; refusing to take a caning, he walked out of 
the school, and Dr. Sleath remarked, ‘ That boy has expelled himself.’” 
** Philip Rosenhagen, the celebrated ‘Junius,’ is at last discovered to 
be the Rev. Philip Rosenhagen." Gasetfeer, January 24, 1774. And 
by a curious coincidence the next name in the list is Philip Francis. 


Turbines. By W. H. STUART GARNETT. (8s. 6d. net. G. Bell.) 

A popular account of the evolution, construction, and operation of 
` the turbine. The author points out that it is hardly creditable to our 
technical institutions that the young engineer should leave them with 
full knowledge of the reciprocating steam engine, but in absolute ignor- 
ance of the simple mechanism which bids fair before long to supersede 
its earlier rival. The subject is treated historically, and the lay reader 
with a fair knowledge of mechanics and mathematics can appre ent 
! work, and trace a marvellous chapter in the history o mechanical 
invention. 


| Last Words on Evolution. By Ernst HAECKEL. Translated from 
| the Second Edition by Josep! McCAnE. (6s. net. A. Owen.) 
| 


By R. B. 


These three lectures, the latest utterance of the apostle of Darwinism 

in Germany, were well worth translating, and have been well translated. 

, His righteous denunciation of Jesuit sophistry will not move us in 
England as it did the Berliners; but we have besides a clear and 
original exposition of evolution with a minimum of technological terms. 
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xiv + 294 pages. Illustrated. Price ts. 6d. 


FIRST YEAR LATIN. By W. C. Cortar and 


M. G. DANIELL. The book provides an average class of beginners 
with all material necessary for first year's work. Review questiong 
and conversations are interspersed, and '' Essentials of Grammar” 
prefixed to every lesson. Copious selections for reading at end of 
book. xiv+311 pages. [llustrated. Price 4s. 6d. 


FIRST YEAR GERMAN. By W. C. Cortar. The 


aim of this book is to lay out in orderly progression, for beginners 
having not less than four lessons a week, one year's work in speak- 
ing, reading, and writing German. The facts and usage of the 
language are exhibited first in cach lesson ; then follow observations, 
rules, and practice. Selections in prose and poetry arc freely inter- 
spersed, and at the end ofthe book are massed to the amount of forty 
pages. 336 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 
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READINGS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. By J. H. 
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HAVINC SPECIAL RECARD TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, ORCANISATION, AND 
EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 


By FELIX CLAY, B.A., Architect. 


School.—‘‘ Felix Clay's masterly volume will prove indispensable to architects 
and to educational authorities, and we trust that it will be placed at the disposal of 


teachers. It is a remarkable contribution to architectural nowledge, and it takes 
high rank also as a contribution to the study of education.” 

School World. —‘‘ To the architect and the schoolmaster alike it will prove an in- 
valuable work of reference. Every type of secondary and elementary school is fully 


illustrated and adequately described. . . . There is no detail pertinent toits wide range 
of subjects on which the reader may not gain prompt and trustworthy information.” 

Spectator.—'' Mr. Clay's lucid and well illustrated volume will be indispensable 
to all who have to deal with the building of new schools, whilst we should gladly see 
its perusal made a necessary condition for holding the office of manager." 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 
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BLACKIES NEW BOOKS 


Send for Complete Educational Catalogue 


CLASSICS 


The Second Macedonian War. 


From Livy xxxi.xxxiii. A new volume of the Illustrated Latin 
Classics. By W. J. HEMSLEY, M.A., and J. ASTON, B.A. ıs. 6d. 


The Latin Hexameter. 


Hints for Sixth Forms; Interleaved for Student's Own Notes. 
S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 2s.. 


| ENGLISH 
An introduction to Good Poetry. 


Selected and edited by E. F. DAvibsoN, M.A. s. 6d. 


The Notes form a special feature of this book. They should serve a double purpose, 
in protecting the Pupil against the danger of '' learning ” Poetry without under- 
standing it, and at the same time guiding the Teacher in presenting the Poems 
to the Pupils. 


English Historians. 
By Professor A. J. GRANT, M.A. The Warwick Library. 2s. 6d. 


This volume consists of an Introduction of 80 pages, and a series of extracts to 
illustrate (1) the view taken by historians at different periods of the objects and 
pee of history, (2) the method and style adopted by historians at different 
peri 


A Brief Survey of European 
History. 


From Charles the Great to the Present Day. By ARTHUR HASSALL, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S LATIN TEXTS 


General Editor—Dr. Rouse. 


. The features of this Series are :— (1) A plain Text, clearly printed, the long vowels 


marked ; (2) brief Introductions; (3) a few critical notes, intended to serve as 
an Introduction to Textual Criticism. 
6d. net per Volume. Complete List on application. 


" | TheMoral Standpoint of Euripides 


By W. H. S. JonES, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth back, price 2s. 6d. net. 


SCIENTIFIC AND MATHEMATICAL 


Systematic Inorganic Chemistry. 


From the stand point of the Periodic Law. By R. M. CAVEN, D.Sc., 
and G. D. LANDER, D.Sc. 6s. net. 


First Course in Practical Botany. 


By G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, F.I..S., F. R.G.S., Author of Nature Studies, 
&c. 3s. od. 


The Geometry of the Screw Pro- 


pelier. 


By W. J. GOUDIE, B.Sc. Fcap. 4to, 1s. 6d. net. 


Chemistry Lecture Notes. 


By G. E. WELCH, B.Sc. Interleaved with Blank Pages for Additional 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Boohs for OXFORD LOCALS, 1907 


ENGLISH 
Twelfth Night. 


I. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
[The Warwick Shakespeare. 
Cloth, rs. 
[The Picture Shakespeare. 
Cloth, 8d. 
[Junior School Shakespeare. 


2. Edited with Introduction and Notes. 


3. Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. 


Goriolanus. 


I. Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, M.A. s. 6d. 
(The Warwick Shakespeare. 


2. Edited by W. DENT. 8d. [The Funior School Shakespeare. 


As You Like It. 


1. Edited by J. C. SMITH, M.A. 1s. 6d. [The Warwick Shakespeare. 
2. Edited with Introduction and Explanatory Notes. ıs. 
[The Picture Shakespeare. 


3. Edited by LIONEL W. LYDE. 8d. [Junior School Shakespeare. 


*,* Messrs. Blackie & Son's editions of Shakespeare meet all the needs of the Oxford 
Locals. The '' Junior School " and '' Picture " Editions are edited with A special 
view to suit Junior candidates, while Seniors will find the “Warwick” Edition 


peculiarly well adapted to their particular needs. The “Red Letter" Edition 
is recommended to those who want a plain text without notes. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Caesar—Gallic War. 
V., VI. 


Edited by Professor JOHN BROWN, M.A. 26s. each. 
(Blackie's Illustrated Latin Classics. 


Caesar— De Bello Gallico. Books 
V., VI. 


Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 6d. each net. 


Livy—Book V. 


Edited by W. CECIL LAMING, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
| Blackie's Illustrated Latin Classics. 


Livy—Book V. | 


Edited by E. SEYMER THOMPSON, M.A. 8d. net. 


[Blackie's Latin Texts 
Horace—The Odes. Book IV. 
Edited by STEPHEN GWYNN, B.A. is. 6d. 
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Edited by HAROLD WILLIAMSON, M.A. 28s. 
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RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


University Tutorial Press. 


Specially prepared for Candidates taking Experimental Science at the Pre- 
liminary and Junior Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
JUNIOR EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. By W.M. 
Hooton, M.A., M.Sc., Senior Science Master at Middles- 

brough High School. 2s. Gd. 


A Treatise for use in Secondary Schools and Technical Colleges. 
Based on Potential and Potential Gradient. 

THE SCHOOL MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By 
R. H. Jupe, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond., Head of the 
Mathematical and Physical Department, Rutherford College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 3s. 6d. i 


A full and complete Course of Practical Work in Physics for use in 
Secondary Schools, Technical Schools, and Colleges. 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By W. R. Bower, A.R.CSS,, 
Fellow of the Physical Society, Head of the Department of 
Physics and Electrical Engineering, Technical College, Hud- 
dersfeld, and J. SATTERLY, B.Sc. Lond., A.R.C.S, s. Gd. 


For use in Secondary Schools, Technical Schools, and University Colleges. 


PROPERTIES OP MATTBE. (Being Vol. V. of ''The 
Tutorial Physics.) By C. J. L. WacsTArF, M.A. Cantab., 
Science Master at Oundle School. 3s. Gd. 


Written in accordance with the Report of the Mathematical Association, 
and the Official Syllabuses of the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 

GEOMETRY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By 
W. P. WoRKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., 
B.Sc., F.C.P. Part I. (Containing all that is required for the 
Junior Local Examinations.) 2s. 6d. 


An Introductory Course of Simple and Instructive Arithmetical 
Exercises. 
THE PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Edited by Wm. BRIGGS, 
LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S. In Three Parts. With or 
without Answers. Parts I., II., Gd. each. Part III., 9d. 


MATRICULATION LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK. By 
e DR M.A. Oxon., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and 
amb. @s. 


This work includes Accidence, Elementary Syntax, Exercises, and 
Passages for Translation into French. 
THE MATRICULATION FRENCH COURSE. By E. 
WEEKLEY, M.A. Lond. and Camb., Professor of French at 
University College, Nottingham. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Containing Prose, Verse, Notes, and Vocabulary. 


THE MATRICULATION FRENCH READER. By J. A. 
PERRET, Officier de l'Instruction Publique. 2s. 6d. 


(Board of Education.) 

MAIN LANDMARKS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
F. N. Dixon, B.A., late Scholar of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 2s. 


For the Preliminary Certificate Examination. 


For the Preliminary Certificate Examination. (Board of Education.) 
ELEMENTS OF THE DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF 
CITIZENSHIP. By W. D. Aston, B.A. Camb., LL.B. 
Camb. and Lond. 1s. 6d. 


For the Preliminary Certificate Examination. (Board of Education.) 


ELEMEN TARY SCIENCE: GENERAL SECTION. 
Edited by R. W. STEWART, D.Sc. Lond., and WM. BRIGGS, 
LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 2s. 


New Edition. Thoroughly revised and partly rewritten. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By HENRY INCE, 
M.A., and JAMES GILBERT. Is. Gd. 


Complete Catalogues, and Lists of Books classified for each of the 
following Examinations, may be had post free on application :— 


London University Matriculation, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, College of 
Preceptors Certificate, and other Examinations. 


: London: W. B. CLIVE, 
University Tutorial Press Warehouse, 157 Drury Lane, W.C 
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THE BILL ONCE MORE. 


S we write the Education Bill is in the trough of the wave, 
and candid friends, like the Zsmes, are advising the 
Government to abandon the old ship as water-logged, and 
make a fresh start with a new c:aft—how it is to be rigged they 
do not tell us. Mr. Charnberlain, bolder than the 77mes, has a 
scheme of his own—or, rather, two schemes—which he offers 
as alternatives. There is the secular scheme, which he himself 
prefers, but which he sees is not practical politics. Then there 
is the concurrent endowment scheme, by which the State will 
concern itself only with secular education, but grant facilities 
for religious teaching to all denominations alike. Such a 
proposal is to us, as teachers, even more objectionable than the 
purely secular scheme. Not only would it cut off the teachers 
from all religious instruction—otherwise there would be no 
valid abolition of tests, and to this point Mr. Chamberlain is 
committed—but also it gives the entry to a crowd of amateurs 
for whose teaching capacity there can be no guarantee. 
Nothing is easier than destructive criticism and nothing is 
harder than to construct. 

Mr. Balfour was put forward as the chief speaker at the meet- 
of the Church Defence and Instruction Committee, and we may 
take him as a representative of moderate Churchmen. He still 
holds that Cowper-Temple religion is better than no religion at 
all, but at the same time he denounces the “ gross unfairness ” 
of the Bill which refuses equal rights and privileges to definite 
Church teaching. He agrees with the Romanists that “a child 
should be brought up from the very first with a consciousness 
of his membership of a definite communion,” and he points out 
very truly how this denominational atmosphere may be, and is 
in Sunday schools, secured without any insistence on contro- 
versial points of dogma. But this denominational atmosphere 
depends entirely on the teachers, and, as Mr. Balfour insisted in 
introducing the 1902 Bill, it is therefore essential that the 
appointment of the teachers should be left with the managers. 

The problem thus presented is insoluble. The first clause of 
the Bill, carried by an overwhelming majority which, there is 
no disputing, represents the voice of the nation, affirms the 
public control of public schools, and consequently of the teach- 
ing staff. Any concessions as to the appointment or employment 
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of teachers are obviously violations of this principle, and it is 
open at any point to opponents of the Bill to denounce their 
illogicality, and when an inch is given to demand an ell. 

We have taken Mr. Balfour as representing the right-centre— 
the reasonable opponents of the Bill ; and, could Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Birrell be deputed by their respective parties to arrange 
their differences, with, let us say, Sir Edward Fry to arbitrate, 
we have no doubt that they would arrive at a working com- 
promise. But when we read the speeches of extreme Anglicans 
on the one side, and of extreme Free Churchmen on the other, 
we confess we are driven to despair. Thus the Bishop of 
St. Asaph tells us in one breath that Churchmen are not 
opposed in principle to public control of schools and abolition 
ot tests for Miri d and that *this Bill is worse than naked 
secularism.” In the other camp Mr. Hirst Hollowell denounces 
Clause 4, amended or not amended, in terms that would have 
approved themselves to the Rev. Gabriel Kettledrumlie. 

With the several clauses of the Bill, as far as it has been 
debated, we have dealt in * Occasional Notes," and all we here 
attempt is to reaffirm certain guiding principles which, in our 
judgment, have emerged more clearly from the discussion. 

First and foremost, the whole discussion on dogmatic teach- 
ing has been proved a mere logomachy, a quarrel about the 
Emperor's beard. A correspondent of the 7775, who signed 
himself “ Inquirer," but did not attempt to conceal his identity, 
has told us his experience of secondary schools, both as a pupil 
and a governor. In these, whether they call themselves Church 
schools or are by statutes undenominational, there is virtually 
no dogmatic teaching. A Scripture lesson is given once or 
twice a week. Pupils never avail themselves of the conscience 
. clause, and parents (the very parents who are loudest in their 
denunciation of this godless Bill) are perfectly content. Is 
not the sauce for the secondary goose good enough for the 
secondary gander? 

Take, again, the teachers. It is argued that under the Bill 
either there will be no religious teachers at all or they will 
teach what they do not believe. Has that been the experience 
of the London School Board or its successor, the County 
Council? Any teacher in its employ can claim exemption from 
giving religious instruction ; but so rarely has this privilege 
been exercised that the genera! public are unaware of its exist- 
ence. 

Thirdly, it is clear to us that religious instruction must be 
given in the prescribed school hours, or the “ facilities,” how- 
ever wide and liberal, will prove a farce. In this particular the 
Bill must be amended. At a famous public school a lecture 
was once announced, attendance at which was voluntary. The 
notice was conveyed to his house by one of the masters in this 
form: “There will be, to-night, a lecture in Big School, at 
which attendance is voluntary. Those who prefer not to go 
will attend in pupil-room, and I will read to them the Church 
of England Burial Service from 8 to 10 o'clock." This is the 
right line to take with children. : 

Lastly, the debate has revealed the absurdity of denouncing 
the Bill zz /o/o, as though it were a deliberate attempt to ignore 
the interests of religion, and, in particular, to rob and ruin the 
Established Church. They manage these things differently in 
France; and Mr. Birrell’s difficulties have arisen from his 
endeavours by all means in his power, consistent with the 
principle of public control, to conciliate the Church. He 
reminds us, indeed, of the middle-aged man of La Fontaine's 
* Fables"; and between the grey-haired widow and the dark- 
haired spinster it will need all his wit to preserve his own iron- 
grey locks. | 


THE POLITICS OF GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS.* 


By F. GADESDEN. 


ITH a definition of what is meant in educational politics 

by a “secondary school” we are for the moment, 
happily, not concerned, but there can be little doubt that all 
who are assembled here will agree that one, at any rate, of the 
finest and most valued characteristics of public secondary 
schools, as we have known them, is that freedom from un- 
necessary official control, from hampering and harassing con- 


* Presidential Address to the Association of Head Mistresses, 


June 8, 1906. 


ditions in the conduct of our business, as educators, which 
gives free play to initiative and is the open gate to progress in 
its widest and best sense. 

The year which is covered by the report which is in your 
hands has been full of interesting and important work and 
developments ; and the agenda for the Conference bring 
before you for discussion and resolution some of the most 
important questions which have been under the consideration 
of the Executive Committee, and the solution of which will 
greatly influence our work in and for public secondary schools. 


Stale Grants. 

Behind them all, or nearly all, lies the new factor in educa- 
tional politics, viz., the grants of public money for secondary 
education, with its just and necessary accompaniment of a 
measure of public control. To what extent the traditions which 
we so greatly value of variety in the type of schools, and of 
freedom and elasticity in their government and curriculum, will 
be influenced by this lies in the future. 

A certain measure of unrest and anxiety is inevitable in all 
times of transition. But we can be grateful, at any rate, for the 
fact that secondary education is no longer the Cinderella of 
education, and that its importance to the individual and to the 
nation is recognized by statesmen and the man in the street, as 
well as by those who are immediately concerned with it. And 
we can be grateful, too, for the wide and liberal view of the 
obligations to the schools and to the teachers which is taken by 
so many of those who, in the new order of things, share the 
responsibility for them, and which has resulted in the recog- 
nition on a generous and more adequate scale than in the past 
of the value to the community of the teachers’ time and work. 
The improvement in the scale of salaries of assistant mistresses 
in the schools of the London County Council and some other 
Local Authorities is, I am sure, the cause of satisfaction to us all. 


Inspection. 

I have referred to the measure of public control which must 
follow the grant of public money. This public control is, of 
course, exercised partly in and through inspection ; and, while 
we may agree that, quite apart from other considerations, in- 
spection on the right lines is a help to efficiency, and is there- 
fore to be welcomed, there is a danger which we cannot ignore 
in over-inspection, or inspection of a type which may be 
destructive to those forces of individuality and originality which 
it should be the purpose of the nation to foster and reward 
in every department of thought and action. The Board of 
Education desire, and we all desire, to raise the national 
education as a whole, and therefore I would point out that what 
the country needs is not so much that a comparatively few 
schools shall be highly efficient as that all schools shall be 
fairly so. But so long as any school which does not ask for 
grant can be as bad as it pleases the level cannot be raised 
and no real national efficiency can be reached. : 

Therefore let us have certain broad conditions to which all 
secondary schools must conform, and outside these conditions 
the most complete elasticity. I venture to think that the 
following provisions would secure all that is needed :— 
(1) No school of, say, more than five pupils to be carried on 
without a licence—this irrespective of grants. (2) This licence 
to be granted by the Board of Education on their Inspectors 
being satisfied on the following points : (a) That, as to sanitary 
conditions and buildings, class-rooms, play-grounds, &c., are 
adequate in size and satisfactory in equipment; (4) that at 
least two-thirds of the staff are on the Teachers’ Register—we 
will call it the Government Register for the moment ; (c) that 
each member of the staff receives a salary of which the mini- 
mum should be fixed by the Board of Education. That is all. 

All schools would thus reach a certain degree of efficiency. 
Anything beyond this would be the result of the individual 
capacity of the teachers. The stimulus to effort and initiative 
would remain, and the recognition of a school would not de- 
pend, as it may easily do under the present plan, on the idio- 
syncrasies of inspectors. 

A licence given to a factory does not depend on the inspectors 
estimate of the amount or quality of the work done there or on 
the methods by which it is attained. Neither should a licence 
for a school depend on the personal views of an inspector, on 
the arrangement of the time-table, or on the methods of teach- 
ing of English or mathematics or drawing. 

The objections to such a simple scheme are obvious: it 
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would severely limit the number of inspectors, and there would 
be no need for the spending of much public money by a De- 
partment. Protest also to it might rise up from thcse schools 
which, being wealthy from high fees or large endowments, 
would wish to remain a law unto themselves. 


Compulsory Afternoon School. 


The question whether we shall, in the interests of the pupils 
and of the teachers, preserve the freedom of the afternoon—at 
any rate, in neighbourhoods where it is desired and appreciated 
by all concerned, including the parents-—is of first-rate im- 
portance. The ominous and rather misleading words in the 
preface to the Regulations for Secondary Schools— 

The Board, however, desire to lay emphasis on a point which is 
sometimes lost sight of. The exigencies of a time-table in which 
practically the whole of the regular instruction is confined to the 
mornings may lead to over-pressure of a particularly dangerous kind, 
either by lengthening the morning meeting unduly or by trying to do 
too much in it. The intensive method of teaching, while it is a desir- 
able change from the somewhat indolent methods of past times, may be 
carried too far ; and the strain upon scholars kept at full tension for a 
whole morning (especially if the morning meeting exceeds three hours 
in length) is probably more severe than the strain of a longer school day 
taken at less pressure. It is very doubtful whether in any circumstances 
a school meeting lasting longer than three hours is desirable, or even 
ultimately economical ; and this limit, in the Board's view, ought not 
in ordinary circumstances to be exceeded for any school meeting— 
the fact also that some individual members of the Board of 
Educationand some Inspectors are known to hold strong views— 
prejudiced views as some of us think—on the subject are warn- 
ings that we cannot neglect. 

. We who are living in the schools can, at any rate, speak from 
intimate and first-hand knowledge of what the schools require, 
and what will be to the greatest advantage of the pupils and 
the teachers. For myself, I say without any hesitation that the 
advantages of the free afternoon for work and subjects outside 
the ordinary school curriculum, for school games and home 
occupations and duties, far outweigh any possible over-fatigue 
from the morning's session of four hours, with its intervals 
between lessons for physical exercises and recreation and its 
proper arrangement of subjects ; whereby the end of the morning 
is given to those which make the least demands upon the con- 
centrated efforts of mind of the pupils. So far as my experi- 
ence goes, the girl who will allow her mind to be kept at full 
tension for even one hour is rare, and the girl who will keep up 
SO strenuous an attitude for four, or even three, is conspicuous 
by her absence from our schools. 

_ The fact, also, that three hours and twenty minutes is the 
time given to actual teaching, and that this time includes such 
subjects as drawing, part-singing, and needlework, is too often 
forgotten or ignored. 

The Register. 


I do not wish to forestall the arguments which will be 
brought forward in the discussion which is to take place to- 
morrow morning, but it may not be thought out of place if I 
remind you that the idea of a Register to create an organized 
profession of teachers, and, pari passu, to improve secondary 
schools, was first brought before Parliament in 1869. 

A Section of the Board of Education Act of 1899 provided 
that the Consultative Committee already appointed by an 
Order in Council should propose regulations for a Register of 
Teachers ; but there was no clause of enforcement, and no 
suggestion of the means by which the keeping of the Register 
could be made obligatory on the Board of Education or any 
other body or Committee. The plan recommended by the 
Consultative Committee has been carried out by the Registra- 
tion Council, and is that of the two Columns—A and B. 

On Column A are supposed to be over eighty-five thousand 
teachers holding Government certificates. It is said that they 
are there automatically ; but I believe the inclusion of a large 
number of them is legendary. Column A has not been kept by 
the teria of Education nor by the Registrar of the Registration 

ouncil. 

On Column B there are about tenthousand teachers in second- 
ary schools who have qualified for their inclusion by academic 
Status, training, and service in a school of a particular type, and 

y the payment of aguinea. Of these ten thousand, as you will 
see in Mrs. Bryant’s very interesting memorandum, 492 are 
men and 50'8 are women. The proportion between them is 


scarcely worth considering. With the registration of teachers 
and the service clause there was necessarily combined the 
registration of schools. 

„Now, although we may criticize this plan of a double Register, 
with distinct qualifications, which took the place, we are told, of 
the Register, intended and expected by the clause in the 
Education At of 1902, and there are many teachers in secondary 
schools who have cordially: disliked it from the first; and, 
although the fact was continually borne in upon us that the 
dangerously low standard accepted for schools in some districts 
for admission to the Register of Schools tended to lower rather 
than raise the standard of efficiency and destroy the value of the 
hall-mark of registration, yet we were bound in fairness to 
remember that the conditions were of a temporary and tentative 
character, and that, when the years of probation should be at an 
end, there was good reason for expecting that they would 
become more stringent and uniform. 

Intimately connected—at any rate, so far as women are con- 
cerned with the question of the registering—has gone that of 
training ; and while we may, many of us, be quite convinced 

temperament and experience that the right sort of training 
has yet to be found, we are, I think, as firmly convinced that 
the teacher requires to go through an apprenticeship and has 
to learn his trade quite as definitely and as thoroughly as the 
members of any other learned profession or occupation. There- 
fore we have used the advantage of a place on the Register as 
a means for urging those who left school or college to prepare 
for teaching by training. To many of these, and especially to 
University students, the summary destruction of the Register 
means serious injustice. It is not merely a question of the 
return of guineas paid to a State Department in all good 
faith, but of the time and expense at the end of a long, ex- 
pensive University course with a view to complete the qualifica- 
tions for a place on the roll-call of a profession instituted and 
kept by Government order. 

Whatever its shortcomings, the Register has assuredly added 
largely to the number of trained teachers and has given an 
impetus to the professional feeling which we all here have tried 
to create and desire to encourage. The sudden announcement 
therefore that, while the Register was, so to speak, on its trial, 
it was to be abolished, and without any indication of anything 
to take its place, came like a bolt from the blue, and concern 
and astonishment have spread to all ranks of secondary 
teachers. 

, One more point with reference to the Register. The Board 
of Education desires to enforce training by and through its 
Regulations for 1906 and 1907, and it has been stated that 
in this way the influence of the Register will be replaced. 
The dangers which lie behind this are obvious. State Regu- 
lations cannot, even when accompanied by grants from State 
funds, have that living and stimulating influence on educational 
ideals which come from the realization and possession of a 
fine professional feeling. And the insistence that the State- 
aided schools must contain a certain proportion of trained 
teachers would surely result in a line being more and more 
clearly drawn between the schools which are subject to the 
State and those which are free: between the public school 
and the better type of private scheol and the profession, 
instead of uniting and consolidating, would split up into 
sections further and further apart. Of course, with universal 
compulsory inspection, this danger would be minimized or dis- 
appear. 

Headship. 

I will end, as I began, with a reference to the abiding import- 
ance of individual responsibility in school management. We 
may not wish to imitate the great Dr. Busby of Westminster 
School renown, who walked (so says the legend) when the King 
came to visit him in front of the King and with his hat on his 
head, lest any of his pupils should think there was a greater man 
on this earth or in his school than he; but all who value 
character and individuality and enterprise and who believe in 
the moving force of originality must stand for the independence 
and undivided responsibility of the head of the school as 
regards the business for which he is appointed, which is to 
organize and administer and educate. 

lt Js satisfactory to know that this is the opinion of Mr. 
Birrell, and, with. his most comforting words to all who may 
perhaps fear that in the multiplicity of authorities and regula- 
tions and inspections the shadow of the head of the school may 
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grow less or that the work which is essential to his calling may 
be overlooked, I will conclude : 


Head masters [I am sure he includes head mistresses] must be allowed 
to be captains on their own quarter-decks. The success of a school 
depends on the character, energy, and skill of the head master, aided by 
his assistants. Local Authorities, once having chosen their head master, 
should stick to him, encourage him, support him, and let him have as 
-much of his own way as possible. Let them not curtail his authority, 
nor restrict his influence, but support him generously. 


MODERN LANGUAGE HOLIDAY COURSES, 
1906. 


Compiled from information supplied by the Special Inquiries Office 
of the Board of Education. 


The information is given in the following order :—Place, date, fees, 


and address of Secretary. s 


Germany and Austria, 


GREIFSWALD.—July 9-28. 5-15 marks. For both sexes. Convers- 
ation Classes on modern methods. Prof. Dr. Bernheim, Ferien- 
kurse, Greifswald. 

JENA.—August 6-18. Entrance, 5 marks; 12 Lectures, 10 marks ; 
24 Conversation Classes, 30 marks. For both sexes. Renowned 
Te its Course of Pedagogy. Frau Dr. Schnetger, Gartenstr. 2, 

ena. 

KONIGSBERG.— Date not yet fixed. 15 marks. Special Language Courses 
for Foreigners. Ferienkurse, Konigsberg. 

MARBURG.—First Course, July 9-28; Second Course, August 5-25. 
40 marks for each Course, or for both 60 marks. Special German 
Courses (elementary and advanced): 3 weeks, 20 marks; 4 weeks, 
30 marks. For both sexes. Conversation Classes; Preparatory 
Courses from Easter; Special German Courses. W. G. Lipscomb, 
Esq., Grammar School, Bolton, Lancs. 

NEUWIED.—August 3-24. 42 marks. For both sexes. General 
Secretary, Teachers' Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
SALZBURG.—September 1-15. Registration, I krone ; membership, 
enn, entrance fee for a Course of 3-6 hours, 2 kronen, of 

IO hours, 4 kronen. For University students and others. 
Lectures by University Professors. The Secretary, Local Com- 
mittee for the University Vacation Courses, Salzburg. 


Switzerland. 


GENEVA.—July 16 - August 28. 40 francs, and 6 francs for special 
Conversation Classes and correction of written work. Intended 
for advanced students of both sexes. M. Bernard Bouvier, Ad- 
ministrateur du Séminaire et des Cours de Vacances de Frangais 
Moderne à l'Université, Geneva. 

LAUSANNE.—July 19-August 29. 40 francs. 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 7, Lausanne. 

NEUCHATEL.—First Course, July 16-August 11; Second Course, 
August 13-September 8. 30 francs for each Course, or for both 
$0 francs. For both sexes. Elementary and Advanced Courses. 
M. P. Dessoulavy, Académie de Neuchátel. 

BASLE.—No Course this year. 

ZÜRICH.— Last fortnight in July. 


For both sexes. M. J. 


Particulars not yet to hand. 


Spain. 
SANTANDER. —August 4-25. £2. 2s. if name is entered before July 1; 
otherwise, £2. 5s. For both sexes. General Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


France. 


BESANCON.—(a) Holiday Courses, July 1o-November 15; (^) other 
Courses during the year, September 10 to the end of June. 30 francs, 
I month; 40ífrancs, 2 months. Lectures on Literary, Commercial, 
and Scientific Subjects. M. le Secrétaire de l'Université, 30 Rue 
Mégevand, Besancon. 

Dijon.—(a) July 1-October 31 (Holiday Courses); (^) other Courses 
during the whole year. (a) 30 francs for first 6 weeks and 1a francs 
for each subsequent fortnight, or 60 francs for the 4 months. 
Examinations for University Certificates. M. Ch. Lambert, Pro- 
fesseur à l'Université, 10 Rue Berbisey, Dijon. 

GRENOBLE.—lIoliday Courses : July 1-October 31 (4-5 hours per day) ; 
other Courses during the whole year. 40francs for the first 6 weeks 
and 10 for each subsequent fortnight, or 60 francs for the whole 
Course. Performance of Classical French Tragedy in the open air ; 
Roman Theatre at Orange. M. Marcel Reymond, The University, 
Grenoble. 

NANcY.—(a) During the academic year; (4) Holiday Courses, July 1- 
October 31. (a) 50 francs for the half year, 70 francs for the whole 


year; (5) 40 francs for the first month, 10 francs for each follow- 
ing month—maximum, 60 francs. Preparation for Examinations 
of Alliance Francaise and University Certificates. M. Laurent, 
à l'Université, Nancy. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER.—August I-30. 40 francs for each Course. For 
both sexes. Classes: Elementary and Advanced. M. Bornecque, 
Professeur à l'Université de Lille, 70 Rue de Turenne, Lille. 

St. SERVAN—ST. MALO.—August 2-29. £2 for the whole month; 
41. 4s. for half the month. For both sexes. Examinations for 
Diplomas. M. Gohin, Professeur agrégé au Lycée de Rennes. 

PARiS (1).—First Course, July 1-31; Second Course, August I-31. 
100 francs both Courses; 55 francs single Course. Elementary 
and Advanced Courses; Conversation Classes. M. le Secrétaire, 
l'Alliance Francaise, Boulevard St. Germain 186, Paris. 

PARIS (2).—July 2-28, August 1-28, September 3-29. 75 francs for 
I month, 140 francs for 2 months, and 200 francs for 3 months. Use 
of Reading Room at International Guild for Students. The Secre- 
tary, Guilde Internationale, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 

PaRIS (3).—Christmas and Easter Holidays. Successive series of 
8 Lessons: 12 francs each series. Preparatory to Summer Courses 
of the Alliance Francaise, &c. M. Louis Jadot, Université Hall, 
Boulevard St. Michel 95, Paris. 

Tours.—August 3-24. £2. 2s. if name is entered before July 1; other. 
wise, 42. 5s. For both sexes. General Secretary, Teachers 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 

HONFLEUR. —August 3-30 (#.¢., 20 days—5 days a week). £2. 2s. if 
name is entered before July 1; otherwise, 1 $s. For both sexes. 
General Secretary, Teachers' Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 

BAYEUX AND GRANVILLE.—August I-24. £2. 2s. Students allowed 
to go from Granville to Bayeux, and vice versa, without extra fee. 
For both sexes. Elementary and Advanced Classes. John A. 
Nichols, Esq., Stanley Mount, New Mills, Stockport. 

CAEN.—Easter Holidays, July 2-31, August 1-30; other Courses 
during the whole year. £1 for 1 week; £1. 12s, 2; £2. 494, 3; 
£3 for 1 month. Lectures by well known writers. Evening 
Courses and Conversation Circles. Walter Robins, Esq., St. 
Brelades, Preston Road, Leytonstone, N.E. . 

Lisigux.—]uly 3-28, August 2-28; a Private Course during the 
whole year by M. Féquet. £1. 14s. Conversation Circles. 
J. Stott, Esq., Pulteney Grove, Bath. 

VILLERVILLE-SUR-MER (near TrouvilleJ.—42. 5s. For both sexes. 
Conversation Circles. M. L. Bascan, Professeur, Rue Caponiere, 
Caen. 


Programmes of most of these Courses may be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, Wihitehall, 
London, S. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


* ENGLISH." 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—As an old teacher who has in his time looked over 
thousands of English essays I should like to endorse and to 
supplement Mr. R. T. Bodey's admirable letter in your last 
number. 

That the vast majority of the pupils who have been educated 
in our public schools are unable to write English is an acknow- 
ledged fact. Even the Head Masters’ Conference do not dis- 
pute the concurrent testimony of examiners and tutors and the 
evidence of the public press. There can be no doubt that the 
average educated Frenchman or German can express himself 
in his own tongue far better than the average Englishman can 
in his. Nor can this defect be ascribed to any peculiarity in 
the English tongue or the national character ; for the Americans 
are not thus to seek. : 

The fault lies wholly with the teaching, not necessarily with 
the teachers themselves, who have rarely had a free hand and 
have been hampered by a traditional and inelastic curriculum. 

Let me take a concrete instance which is typical and not 
imaginary. It is a classical school: the average age for ad- 
mission is thirteen. For entrance boys are tested in Latin and 
French accidence and arithmetic. For the first three or four 
years three fourths of their time is given to classics and mathe- 
matics, and all the English they get is an hour of English 
literature a week. When they reach the sixth English essays 
are begun. An hour a week is allotted out of school for writ- 
ing the essay, and a quarter of an hour in school for “giving tt 
back." Further, the essay master is not the form master, but 
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a modern side master, who has nothing to do with the rest of 
their work. 

How is it possible under such conditions to teach English 
composition? As well set a music master to teach counter- 
point to pupils who had never learnt their notes. The reform 
must begin from the very bottom. A famous classical head 
master, so I read a month or two ago in your columns, was con- 
vinced one fine day by a pedagogic Socrates that English com- 

ition could be taught, and forthwith ordered that every form 
in the school should do an English essay once a week. He 
evidently believed, with Louis XIV., that “les grands rois font 
les grands artistes.” Had he enacted that no boy should enter 
the school who was unable to reproduce a simple narrative in 
decent English, he would have laid the foundation stone of sound 
English teaching ; and, had he further impressed on his staff 
the necessity of insisting in every lesson on clearly expressed, 
consecutive, logical answers, he would have built the first storey, 
and he might then have looked in his sixth form for essays 
worthy of the name. But our head masters, with worthy ex- 
ceptions like Canon Bell, are still of Dogberry's opinion that to 
be a well favoured man (a classical scholar) is the gift of 
fortune, but to read and write (English) comes by nature.— 
Yours faithfully, EMERITUS. 


“FRENCH BY THE DIRECT METHOD.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Dear SiR,—I greatly appreciate the kindly criticism of your re- 
viewer, who has done full justice to my ‘French by the Direct 
Method " in all respects save one only. In dealing with Part III. 
(May number, page 341) he says: ‘‘ The reduced copies of these 
pictures (The Four Seasons), promised in the introduction, do not, 
however, appear.” This is a curious‘error on the part of your reviewer, 
as the pictures do appear on pages xviii, xx, xxi, and xxiii. 

Then, again, the ‘‘curious error" with respect to the illustration 
of the Fox and the Crow is your reviewer's, for he will find La 
Fontaine's well known ‘‘ Maitre Corbeau,” to which the illustration on 
page 40 refers, on page 39, and he will see that the illustration could 
not have been placed otherwise than it is. 

I merely wish to point out these errors on the part of your reviewer 
in order that none of your readers may think that there is anything slip- 
shod about ** French by the Direct Method,” and I should like to end 
by thanking both your reviewer and your readers for the kindly interest 
they have shown in my translation and adaptation of Rossmann and 
Schmidt’s notable French Course.— Yours faithfully, 

THOs. CARTWRIGHT. 


(I regret my error, but must plead that, even with the help of Mr. 
Cartwright’s letter, it took me some time to find the pictures. They 
are not on the pages mentioned, but skilfully folded back against the 
cover of the book. Some indication of the position should certainly be 
given.—YOUR REVIEWER. | 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


The Driver and Founder’s Scholarships and Driver Prizes have been 
awarded as follows :—Classics: I. Compton Burnett, L. Bridges, and 
O. Clarke, Founders Scholarships. Mathematics: W. Waddell, 
Driver’s Scholarship, in addition to Founder’s Scholarship already 
held ; A. Trout, M. Holland, and M. Jackson, Founder’s Scholarships. 
English: R. Williamson, Driver's Scholarship; C. Smith and P. 


Davison, Founder's Scholarships. French: E. Garrett, Driver's 
Scholarship ; P. Webb, Founder's Scholarship. History: H. Cam, 
Driver's Scholarship ; D. Harris, Founder's Scholarship. Physics : 


E. Ladler, Founder's Scholarship. Botany : H. Chambers, Driver's 
Scholarship ; A. Williams, Founder's Scholarship. Prizes: Greek 
Prose: D. Charles; D. Seaton, highly commended. Latin Prose: 
D. Seaton; D. Charles, highly commended. Pure Mathematics : 
M. Pick; W. Waddell, commended. Applied Mathematics: W. 
Waddell; M. Pick, highly commended. History: divided between 
H. Cam and K. Bathurst. Botary: D. Dalston; H. Chambers, 
highly commended. Music: F. Leach. Savory Divinity: F. Gillett. 


OXFORD. 


The distractions of the Summer Term—the Eights week, the annual 
Honour Schools, the special lectures, the yearly increasing inrush of 
Visitors, the garden parties, the gaudes, the excursions, the conferences, 
the special organized receptions (like the delightful invasion of the 


representatives of French Universities which was arranged for this 
June)—all these, with the regular work in lecture-rooms and committee- 
rooms, which (for the seniors at least) show no diminution, make legis- 
lation of an important kind comparatively rare. This term only what 
may be called business statutes, involving minor changes of adminis- 
trative detail, have been actually under discussion; and they are of 
no public interest. But there are many indications that the attempts 
to reform our preliminary and intermediate examinations are still active, 
though they have not -reached (or successfully passed) the legislative 
stage. 

The Greek question, after the decisive votes both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, is for a while at rest, though it is certainly a mistake to 
dismiss it as a chose jugcée, the unfortunate phrase used by the Oxford 
Magazine. Nobody really supposes that when eleven out of thirteen 
British Universities make Greek optional for entry it can continue per- 
manently to be a compulsory requirement in the other two, particularly 
when reform is advocated, as it was at Cambridge in the recent dis- 
cussion, by such eminent Greek scholars as Prof. Butcher and Prof. 
Jackson. 

At Oxford all is still in the preliminary stage of rumour and dis- 
cussion : but some changes in the entrance examination are certainly 
being seriously considered afresh. In Responsions (which enjoys the 
reputation of being the least satisfactory entrance test now extant in 
any University of Great Britain, if not of Europe) it seems likely that 
two or three changes will soon be actually proposed : viz., to sub- 
stitute unseen translations for the Latin and Greek books; to compress 
the arithmetic, geometry, and algebra into a single paper ; and to add 
a compulsory science subject. The first two will be unqualified im- 
provements. The unseens will be a real test, however humble in 
standard, that the candidates can read the language: the second will 
shorten without weakening the examination. The difficulty of the 
third is that science without practical work will be cram ; and the time 
required to test two or three hundred candidates in any practical work 
it will be hardly possible to find. In Pass Moderations an attempt 
was made to reduce the books offered from three to two, and to im- 

rove the papers so as to lead to more intelligent methods of study. 

his was thrown out: but the Board have given notice that the papers 
in the books will be allowed longer time, and so the same end achieved 
in another (if less thorough) way. 

In Honour Classical Moderations corresponding improvements are 
receiving serious attention. For example, in the Greek drama, instead 
of prescribing three plays to be thoroughly known, candidates will (if 
the present suggestion be adopted) read a larger number of plays, only 
a few of which will be subject to minute examination, and in the rest 
translation only will be required. The principle is the same sub- 
stantially as the changes introduced into the ‘‘ Poets and Orators " 

apers some twenty years ago, of which the result has unquestionably 
been to diminish the ‘‘cram” element, and materially to increase the 
literary study. It is much to be ce that these schemes, which 
have been long maturing, will take definite shape early in the October 
Term. 

The long discussions as to the improvement of the Summer Term 
have so far had no actual result in any solution commanding general 
assent. The objections to the present arrangements concern mainly 
two points. As all the Honour *'schools" are held in the summer, 
and several pass *' schools" also, the eight weeks’ teaching is in many 
cases reduced to less than six, since the examinations have to begin in 
the sixth week ; and, even so, owing to the length of time occupied by 
viva voc, all the lists are not complete till August. Nobody denies 
that the viva voce is extremely cumbrous, wastes the time and money, 
of the undergraduates, and, though every candidate has to appear once 
befo the examiners (during six weeks of the long vacation, as well as 
three weeks of term), only a small percentage of the men are really 
affected, in regard to the class they obtain, by this laborious ploughing 
of the sand. Nevertheless, however unbusinesslike the arrangement 
seems, it must be assumed that at present it cannot be reformed. Quite 
recently a proposal, that the examiners should summon to viva voce 
only those whom they wished, was rejected. Another cure (for the 
interference of the ** schools? with teaching) has been suggested, name- 
ly, to defer the examinations till the vacation ; but, with the present 
system of vzza voce, this would postpone yet further the final class lists. 
The deadlock will have to continue until the blind prejudice in favour 
of viva voce can be abated by time and reflection. 

The other evil is the fact that there are two long established periods 
of festivity —the Eights week in mid-term and Commemoration at the 
end : visitors abound at both, and lunches, teas, dinners, balls, con- 
certs, boating excursions, &c., are the order of every day and night. 
The only substantial proposal—to amalgamate the two saturnalia into 
one—has as yet found insufficient support ; though it seems to offer the 
best chance of relief. At any rate, it is something gained that the 
mischief is acknowledged on all hands. 

In the two Royal Commissions recently appointed to inquire 
into Trinity College, Dublin, and the Metropolitan Police, much 
satisfaction is here felt at the selection of three excellent 
members who were Oxford men. There seems good reason for 

(Continued on page 474-) 
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Messrs. BELL'S NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Complete Hducational Catalogue sent p: sent post free on application. 


NOW READY. 


Small crown 8vo, 266 pages, price 1s. 6d. 


: or, with Answers, 28. 


A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. 


By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at St. Paul's School, 
Assisted by F. H. ROBINSON, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 


This book is intended for the Middle and Lower Forms of Secondary Schools, and will be found adapted especially for the use of 
Candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge and Scotch Local Examinations, for County Council Scholarships, and for Examinations 
conducted by the College of Preceptors, the Board of Intermediate Education for Ireland, and other Examining Bodies. 


Crown 8vo. 


ALGEBRAIC 


With numerous Diagrams. 6s. 


GEOMETRY. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL CONIC SECTIONS. 
By W. M. BAKER, M.A. 


This book is written for beginners, and for the average boy. The straight line and the circle are very fully treated. The elementary 
ideas of the Calculus have been utilized, and full use made of one of the best reforms in the teaching of Mathematics, i. e. the abolition of 


the water-tight compartment between Geometry and (€ 


Crown 8vo. 


With numerous Diagrams. 


ls. 6d. 


A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


By JAMBS SINCLAIR, M.A. (Glas.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Head Science Master in Shawland’s 
Academy, Glasgow. 


This book is an attempt to provide for pupils in Day Schools, Evening Schools, and Pupil Teachers’ Classes a course in Practical 
Physics which is not too difficult for young students, but which contains all that is really essential. 


Exampies in Arithmetio. With some Notes on 
Method. By C. O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Charterhouse. Crown 8vo, with or without Answers, 

S. 

“We believe that this book will hold its own, and more than hold its 
own, with any work written up to the present time on the lines that have 
been followed, and we can safely predict that it will be widely adopted.''— 
Guardian. 


A First Aigebra. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and 
A. A. BounNE, M.A. Small crown 8vo, 192 pages, 
IS. 6d. ; or with Answers, 2s. 

This book, which takes the subject as far as Quadfatic 
Equations, will be found specially suitable for the Local 
Examiggtions. 

"The names of the joint authors of this compact little volume bid fair 
to become as classic in the mathematical world as that of Todhunter was 
in days of yore."—Educational News. 

Elementary Dynamics. By W. M. Baker, 
M.A., Head Master of Military and Civil Department 
at Cheltenham College. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, with : Chapters on Graphical Methods. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


integral Calculus for Beginners. By 
ALFRED LopGE, M.A., Mathematical Master at 
Charterhouse. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

" An admirable little text-book. The general score of integration 
methods are lucidly explained, ... while the chapters dealing with the 
practical application of the calculus in determining centres of gravity, 
moments of inertia, volumes of solids, &c., are particularly good.'"— 
Mechanical Engineer. 


London : 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


Beil’s First French Reader. By R. P. ATHER- 
TON, M.A., Assistant Master at Haileybury College, 
Author of “ Bell’s French ‘Course,” assisted by F. Gar 
LapEv&zE. With Illustrations by French Artists. 
Crown 8vo, Is., 


French Historical Reader. Being Short 
Passages giving Episodes from French History arranged 
as a First Reader. With Illustrations, brief Notes, and 
a Vocabulary. By R. N. Apair, M.A. Oxon., Assistant 


Master at St. Paul's Preparatory School. Crown 8vo, 
1s. 6d. 
The Birds of Aristophanes. The Greek 


Text Revised, and a Metrical Translation on opposite 
pages, together with Introduction and Commentary. 


By BrNJAMIN BickLEY Rocers, M.A. Fcap, 4to, 
Ios. 6d. 
A Handbook to Shakespeare. By Morton 


Luce, Author of * A Handbook to Tennyson,” &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
This ** Handbook to Shakespeare ” offers in one volume 
the critical and explanatory helps that must otherwise be 
sought in many books. 


'" Mr. Luce is no blind worshipper, and his criticism is of excellent 
quality. He has laid students of Shakespeare under very considerable 
obligation.'"—Spectator. 


Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
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Messrs. BELL'S MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


Written on Modern Lines to meet the Requirements of the various Examining Bodies. 


NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By CHARLES PENDLE- 
BURY, M.A.; assisted by F. E. RonBiNsoN, M.A. Second Edition. With or 
without Answers, 4s. 6d. ; or in Two Parts, as. $d. each. 

Key to Part II. 8s. 6d. net. 

In this book the Metric System is given a prominent position. Graphical Illus- 
trations are used very freely, and the general use of Graphs is treated in a separate 
section. Approximations and Decimalization of Money are also treated fully, 
There are sections on Elementary Mensuration and on Logarithms. 

"The new sections on graphs, mensuration, and logarithms add considerably to 
the value of the book, which in this form is unrivalled." —4 thenaum, June 3, 1905. 
New School Examples in Arithmetic. Extracted from the 


above. With or without Answers, 3s. ; or in Two Parts, without Answers, 1s. 6d. 


and 2s, 

EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. With some Notes on 
Method. By C. O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse. Crown 
8vo, with or without Answers, 3s. 

“This book will hold its own, and more than hold its own, with any work written 
up to the present time on the lines that have been followed, and we can safely predict 
that it will be widely adopted." —Guardian. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and 
A. A. BounNE, M.A., of Cheltenham College. Complete. Crown 8vo. Second 
Edition, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. ; or in Two Parts— Part I., 2s. 6d. ; 
or, with Answers, 3s. ; Part II., with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 

Complete Key, with numerous Graphical and other Figures, ros. 6d. net ; 
or in Two Parts, ss. net. 

" Messrs. Baker and Bourne's excellent Algebra must give satisfaction wherever 
used." — Nature. ; 
Examples in Algebra. Extracted from the above. With or 

without Answers, 3s. ; or in Two Parts—Part I., 1s. 6d. ; or, with Answers, as. ; 
Part Il., with or without Answers, 2s. 

EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By C. O. TuckEy, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse. Fifth Edition. With or without Answers, 3s. 

" The selection of examples and the order of the chapters undoubtedly place the 
book far in advance of any at present existing.” —Guardian. 


SUITABLE FOR 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1907. 


SHAKESPEARES AS YOU LIKE IT. With brief Intro- 
duction and Glossary, by JOHN DENNIS. 1s. net. 

(Chiswick Edition.) 

SHAKESPEARE'S KING LEAR. With brief Introduction 

and Glossary, by JOHN DENNIS. Is. net. (Chiswick Edition.) 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE'S AS YOU LIKE IT. By 
T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. 1s. 


NOTES ON SHAKESPBSARE'S KING LEAR. By T. 
Durr BARNETT, B.A. ls. 


GOLDSMITH'S TRAVELLER AND DESERTED VIL- 
LAGE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. E. WoopwaRD, M.A., Assistant Master at Christ's 
Hospital. Cloth, 2s. ; or, separately, sewed, 10d. each. 
(Bell's English Classics.) 
(GRAY'S POEMS. Edited, with Notes and a Memoir, by J. 
BRADSHAW, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


CABSAR.—DEB BELLO GALLICO. Book VII. Edited, 
with Notes, Exercises, and Tables of Idioms, by the Rev. W. 
CookwoRTHY CoMPTON, M.A., Head Master of Dover Col- 
lege. 2s. 6d. net. (Bell's Intermediate Illustrated Classics.) 

Translation. 1s. (Bell's Classical Translations.) 

CICERO.— DE SENECTUTE. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by A. S. WARMAN, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Manchester Grammar School. ls. 6d. 

(Bell's Illustrated Classics.) 
Translation. 1s. (Bell's Classical Translations.) 

VERGIL.— AENEID. Book IX. CoNiNGTON's Edition. 

Abridged by the Rev. J. G. SHEPHERD, D.C.L. 1s. 6d. 
Translation. 1s. (Bell's Classical Translations.) 


A FIRST GREEK READER: In two Progressive Parts. 
With Hints and a Vocabulary. By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., 


Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. With 30 Illustrations. 
1s. 6d. 


HAUFPS SHEIK OF ALEXANDRIA AND THE 
CARAVAN. Translated by S. MENDEL. 1s. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. Translated by Sir 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By W. M. Baker, M.A., 


and A. A. Bourne, M.A. Complete. Fifth Edition, Revised, 4s. 6d. Also in 
Parts— Books I.-III., Seventh Edition, Revised, 2s. 6d. ; Books I.-IV., Fourth 


Edition, 3s. Also published in the di esti | forms :— 
Book I., 1s. Books I. and II., rs. 6d. Books II. and IIL., 1s. 6d. Books III. and 
IV., 1s. 6d. Books II.-IV., 2s. 6d. Book IV., 1s. Books IV. and V., as. Book V., 


1s. 6d. Books VI.-VII., 2s. Books V.-VII., 2s. 6d. 
Answers to Numerical and Mensuration Examples, 6d. net. 
Complete Key, 6s. net. 


Elementary Graphs. 
Enlarged Edition. 6d. net. 


NEW TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By W. G. 
BorcHarpT, M.A., B.Sc., and the Rev, A. D. Perrott, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. ; or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

Complete Key, 10s. net ; or, in Two Parts, ss. net each. 

This book is intended to supply the need felt for a Trigonometry based on Four- 
figure Logarithm Tables. The book lays stress on the more practical parts of the 
subject. Squared paper is freely made use of, and 600 miscellaneous Examples are 
provided. Tables of Four-figure Logarithms are given at the end of the book. 


"The work is admirable for form use—it is, indeed, the best book on the subject 
at present in the market." —Gwardias. 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. By 
A.rrep Lopce, M.A., Mathematical Master at Charterhouse. With an 
Introduction by Sir OLiver Lopce, D.Sc., F.R.S., LL.D., Principal of the 
University of Birmingham. Second Edition, revised. 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By A. H. STERN, M.A., 
Principal of Cedar Court Army College, Roehampton; and W. H. TorHAM, 
Science Instructor at Cedar Court Army College and at Harrow School. 

6d. Also in Two Parts—Part I., 2s. 6d. ; Part II., 3s. 6d. 


Reprinted from the above. New and 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 


SUITABLE FOR 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 


SHAKESPEARE'S TWELFTH NIGHT. With brief In- 


troduction and Glossary, by JOHN DENNIS. ıs. net. (Chiswick Edition.) 


| SHAKESPEARE'S CORIOLANUS. With brief Introduction 


 BYRON'S 


| THE AGE OF JOHNSON 


CAESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. 


and Glossary, by Jouu DENNIS. 1s. net. (CAiswick Edition.) 


SHAKESPEARE'S AS YOU LIKE IT. With brief Intro- 


duction and Glossary, by Jonn DENNIS. s. net. (Chiswick Edition.) 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE'S TWELFTH NIGHT; 
CORIOLANUS; and AS YOU LIKE IT. By T. Dorr BARNETT, 
B.A. (Lond.). rs. each. 


CHILDE HAROLD. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by H. G. Keener, M.A., C.LE. 3s. 6d. Also Cantos 1 and 2, 
sewed, 1s. 9d. ; Cantos 3 and 4, sewed, rs. gd. (Beils English Classics.) 


JOHNSON'S LIFE OF MILTON. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. RvLANp, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Bell's English Classics.) 


THE AGE OF POPE (1700-1744). By Jonn DENNIS. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. net. (Handbooks of English Literature.) 


(1744-1798). By Tuomas 
SEccoMBEK. Second Edition.. 3s. 6d. net. (Handbooks of English Literature.) 


HORACE.—ODES. Book IV. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by H. LATTER, M.A., Assistant Master at Cheltenham 
College. With numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d. (Bell's [diustrated Classics.) 

Translation. ıs. (Bells Classical Translations.) 


Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by the Rev. A. W. 
Urcort, M.A., Head Master of Christ s Hospital. With numerous Illustrations. 
1s. 6d. (Bells IUustrated Classics.) 


CAESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book V. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, T A. Reyno.ps, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. With numerous Illustrations. 
1s. 6d. (Bell's Lllustrated Classics. 


CAESAR. DE BELLO GALLICO. Book VI. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by J. T. PHILLIPSON, 
M.A., Head Master of Christ's College, Finchley. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 1s. 6d. (Bell's Illustrated Classics.) 

Translation of Caesar. Books I.-IV., :is.; Books ¥.-VII., is. 
(Bell's Classical Translations.) 

LIVY. Book V. PRENDEVILLE'S Edition. Revised by J. H. 

Freese, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Translation, ıs. (Bet s Classical Translations.) 


SOPHOCLES.—ANTIGONE. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by G. H. WeLLs, M.A., Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 
With numerous lllustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 

(Bell's Intermediate Illustrated Classics.) 

Translation. ıs. (Bells Classical Translations.) 


BURIPIDES.—MEDEA. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by the Rev, T. Nicklin, M.A., Assistant Master at Rossall 
School. With lllustrations. 28s. (Bell's Hiustrated Classics.) 

Translation. is. (Bell's Classical Translations.) 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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thinking that in both cases a strong Commission of Inquiry 
will be of service. On the Dublin Commission Sir A. Rücker and 
Sir T. Raleigh have been chosen—both men of high distinction and 
administrative experience, whose names are well known elsewhere 
than in Oxford. Sir T. Raleigh, in particular, was for several years 
one of the ablest members of Council, and a very forcible speaker in 
University debates. Another Oxford man—Mr. C. A. Whitmore, 
who is appointed to serve on the Police Commission—will bring to his 
new duties a valuable experience gained by public work in London, 
especially on the London County Council. 

Besides the highly distinguished list (given below) of those who 
received honorary degrees at the Commemoration, which has been 
recorded in all the papers, it is usual to award during this term, on 
other special occasions, similar degrees to notable persons who may be 
on a visit to England in the early summer. The following were thus 
awarded :—On May 17: D.C.L.—His Imperial Highness Duke Tsai 
Tseh. D.Litt.—His Excellency Shang Chi-heng and his Excellency 
Li Sheng-to. M.A.—The Hon. Tso Ping-Lung. The first three are 
High Commissioners appointed by the Emperor, and the last is the 
Secretary to the High Commission. The honorary D.Sc. was con- 
ferred on Mr. H. é. Lyons, F.R.S., of the Survey Department of 
Egypt; and last, and most notable of all, E. H. Grieg received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 

The only deaths of Oxford men that have been recorded since my 
last letter was written are as follows:—Sir J. Vaughan, formerly 
Metrupolitan Police Magistrate, aged ninety-two; R. F. Carline (Hert- 
ford), aged nineteen; J. Hatton Mills (Worcester), aged nineteen. 

The proposed abolition of the Teachers’ Register under a clause in 
the Education Bill aroused such scrious anxiety in the secondary train- 
ing colleges that early this term the Oxford Delegacy for Secondary 
Training summoned a conference in London. The conference passed 
a resolution pointing out the probable results to these training institu- 
tions arising from the withdrawal of the inducement to take a training 
course. This was sent to the Board of Education, who promised an 
early reply. The ‘‘encouragement” to training which Mr. Birrell 
promised in his first speech is here made explicit. It is a possible re- 
quirement by the Board that the staffs of the schools which are under 
the Board shall contain a certain percentage of trained persons among 
their new appointment. How far this will diminish the danger is not 
easy to forecast ; but it is not likely to be at all as effective as the 
pressure in favour of training which arose directly out of the Register. 


The following announcements have appeared :— 

The Reports have been issued as usual of the Schools, Museum, 
Observatory, Taylor Institute, and the Sheldonian Theatre. 

Mr. A. S. Hunt (the well known fellow-explorer of Mr. B. P. 
Grenfell, who together discovered not only the ** Logia,” but a long 
series of Oxyrhyncus papyri, the last discovery, yet unpublished, being 
awaited with exceptional interest) has been elected a Fellow of Queen's 
College. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Prof. Goudy, and Prof. Thomson have been 
appointed to represent Oxford at the quatercentenary celebration of 
Aberdeen University. 

Representatives on the governing bodies of schools, &c.: St. Paul’s 
—C. Bailey (Balliol). University College, Nottingham — W. H. 
Stevenson (St. John’s). Ipswich—J. C. Bailey (New College). Mid- 
hurst —F. W. Bourdillon (Worcester). 

Honorary degrees at the Encaenia : D.C. L.—The Chinese Minister, 
His Excellency Wang Tah-sieh; Sir J. Madden, K.C. M.G., Chief 
Justice (Victoria), Chancellor of Melbourne University ; Right Hon. 
the Earl of Aberdeen, G.C. M.G., Lord-Lieut. of Ireland; Right 
Hon. Alfred Viscount Milner, G.C. B., G.C. M.G. ; Right Hon. R. B. 
Haldane, K.C., M.P., P.C., Secretary of State for War; Right Hon. 
Sir Horace C. Plunkett, F.R.S., K.C. V.O. D.Sc.—Prof. A. Graham 
Bell, LL.D., Ph.D., M.D. ; J. Milne, F.R.S., F.G.S. D.Litt. — 
Monsignor L. Duchesne, Member of the Institute of France, Director 
of the Ecole Frangaise de Rome; Prof. D. Comparetti, Senator of the 
Kingdom of Italy, Member of the Academy of the Lincei. 

Special lectures: ‘* Herbert Spencer" lecture, by Hon. Auberon 
Herbert ; ** Ford" lectures, by F. Haverfield (Christ Church), on 
* Roman Britain" (in 1907). 


in 


MANCHESTER. 


Sir William Mather was the principal speaker at the speech day of 
ish the Broughton and Crumpsall High School for 
sch Soli: Girls on June 21. Referring to the academic 
successes gained during the year, he said he could 
not forget the larger view of education of which English people were 
just becoming aware. ‘I defy any one,” he said, **to look at any 
weakness in man or woman, any imperfection in human society, with- 
out being able to apply to these great problems one panacea—viz., 
education, properly understood." 
At the Manchester High School for Girls Miss Hilda Johnstone, 
M.A., has been appointed one of the history mistresses. Miss Mary 


| 
| 
| 


Lilley, B.A. (Fellow and Scholar of University College, London, and 
Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford), has been appointed on the 
classical staff. Girls at the school have won the Seaton Scholarship for 
Classics, the Jones Scholarship for History, and the Alice Fay Exhibi. 
tion, all at the University of Manchester. 


The appointment of Canon Welldon to the Deanery of Manchester 
places an ex-Head Master of Harrow on the 
overning body of the Manchester Grammar 
chool. Dr. Welldon has already written to the 
High Master of the Grammar School to say with what pleasure he 
anticipates once more coming into touch with the life of a great school. 
Among recent successes of Grammar School boys may be mentioned 
the winning of the Simpson Exhibition and the Theodores Exhibition 
at the Manchester University, both for modern languages, and of a 
major County Council Scholarship given by the West Riding. In 
Part I. of the Natural Science Tripos one Mancunian appears in the 
First and one in the Second Class, and the first of these has won an 
additional scholarship at Emmanuel as well as the Manley Prize for 
anatomy and physiology. In the second part of the Historical Tripos 
there is one name in the Second Class. The American Ambassador 
had accepted the invitation to distribute the school prizes at the annual 
speech day. As he finds he will not be able to be present, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley has kindly consented to do so. 

At the annual founders' day service in the Cathedral, the Bishop of 
Carlisle, who was the preacher, and who is himself an Old Mancunian, 

ve some most interesting reminiscences of his schoolboy days. 
Speaking from the words : ** The power of an endless life," he said that 
next to his home the most powerful influence in his life had been his 
old school. 


At the University an influential Committee has been formed to raise 
a fund for the erection of adequate buildings for a 
Men's and Women's Union and a refectory. The 
cost of the refectory is to be £8,000, and of the 
Women's Union £5,000, and both these sums are already provided. 
It is now propcsed to raise £10,000 for the men's wing, and towards 
this sum the Executive Committee subscribed upwards of £ 1,000 among 
themselves. Arthur Jones, B.A., has been elected to the Jones History 
Fellowship, and Osborn Waterhouse, B.A., to the John Bright 
Fellowship. 


The first business of the Education Committee at their last meeting 
was to elect a Vice-Chairman in place of the late 


Sehool. 


University. 


DEM Dean of Manchester. The vote was by ballot, and 
Sir Thomas Shann, ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester, 
was chosen. The principal business under discussion was the question 


of a new municipal secondary school for girls. There was a proposal 
to place the new school on a central site, and the Board of Education 
have tried to dissuade the Committee from carrying out this plan. Sir 
James Hay explained that the Board had at first approved, and that in 
consequence matters were in a forward state. Eventually the proposal 
as submitted by the sub-committee was approved. 


SCOTLAN D. 


Two Professors of Glasgow University have, after long service, re- 

signed their Chairs. Prof. G. G. Ramsay, who 

was the senior Professor in Scotland, having occu- 

pied the Chair of Humanity at Glasgow for forty- 

three years, has found it necessary to retire on account of ill health. , 
He succeeded his uncle, Prof. William Ramsay, who was appointed in 

1831, and uncle and nephew have thus taught Latin in the University 

for seventy-five consecutive years. 
much regret to his old pupils and colleagues. He has been a success- 
ful teacher, and he has done admirable work in encouraging and 
developing secondary education in the West of Scotland. In all pro- 
gressive educational movements he has taken a strong interest, and by 
writing, speech, and action he has done much to bring the Universities 
and the schools into close and harmonious relation. He was one of 
the founders of the Classical Association of Scotland, and since its 
foundation he has been its President. There is also much regret on 
account of the resignation by Prof. J. G. McKendrick of the Chair of 
Physiology, which he has held for thirty years. He has done excel- 
lent service to the University, both by his remarkable skill as a teacher 
and by his valuable research work, especially in connexion with the 
physiology of hearing and of sound-production. Under his direction 
the new physiology laboratories of the University are approaching 
completion, and he leaves to his successor the use of the extended op- 
portunities they afford for teaching and research. The appointment to 
the Humanity Chair is made by the University Court, and the patronage 
of the Physiology Chair belongs to the Crown. 

The Rev. Ernest F. Scott, B.A. Oxon., of the South U.F. Church, 
Prestwick, has been appointed to the Alexander Robertson Lecture- 
ship in Apologetics. 

The University Court has raised the fees for each class in the 
Faculty of Arts from £3. 3s. to £4. 4s. 

(Continued on Page 476.) 
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J. M. DENT & C0.'S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


DENT'S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Edited by Professor WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 


A Series based on the principles advocated by the pioneers of the “reform movement" in Germany (Viëtor, Franke, Walter, &c.), by the 
Association Phonétique Internationale, and by a large number of prominent teachers in France, Switzerland, Scandinavia, and America. 


Some of the latest additions are. 


| SHORT FRENCH READERS. [THE SOUNDS OF SPOKEN ENGLISH. | 


Well graduated and suitably edited, with Footnotes in French and Reform By W. RiPPMANN, M.A. 18. 6d. net. 


Exercises on the Text. 
Per Vol., 4d. net, 48 pp. each. Contains a brief account of the organs of speech ge of Bogle ae it pee 
and provides a simple course of ear training. Specially useful to the teacher 
Oontes de Perrault I. L'Eléphant Blanc. of modern languages, as the power to impart a foreign pronunciation depends 


33 99 T il. Histoires Simples. to some extent on the teacher's knowledge of the habits of speech acquired 
by the pupils through the use of their mother tongue. 


Per Vol., 6d. net, 6o pp. each. " 
Le XIX™ Siécle. La Révoiution. The School World says :—'' Prof. Rippmann is an acknowledged authority, 
Pe A T World says :—'' Messrs. Dent have entered the field of the short ^ and this book was badly wanted.” 
rench rea h i i satisfi . Th : ; 
C Sore at aient day, Puk TRE result IE very GAUMSCIOTY i The Guardian says :—'' The subject is treated in a pleasant and sympathetic 


notes are in excellent French." Apod : 
pco cubic. ORAE NC MAS REN SR ee dme Ere RR manner, and quite without pedantry. , . . Mr. Rippmann is to be congratulated 
SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES TO DENT’S ; upon the production of a fresh and interesting little work." 
FIRST FRENOH BOOK. By H.C. Norman, B.A. The Journal of Education says :—‘‘ Supplies a real need. . . . We hope the 


6d. net. book will be largely adopted in pupil-teacher centres and schools where pro- 
The Guardian says:—'* Teachers who have been using Messrs. Dent's ex- ! vincial or vulgar Dronunchifión SET B Conrad P 
cellent ‘New First French Book’ will welcome this little book, in which 
further prominence is given to various points which the writer's experience has | ^ ^ ^^ ^ —— * ey =) es cibi 
shown him to need driving home. A New Series, edited by Prof. RiPPMANN, on the lines of '*Dent's Modern 


FIRST EXERCISES IN FRENCH GRAMMAR. Language Series." 


By Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR. 18, net. 
HINTS ON TEAOHING GERMAN. DENT'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
By W. Rippmann, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 18. 6d. net. By H. W. Atkinson, M.A., and J. W. E. PEARCE. With 12 Coloured 
Illustrations. 28. 6d. net. 


The Atheneum says :—'' Particularly good and practical.” 
The Schoolmaster says;—''À unique book .. . it represents a wonderful 


RIPPMANN’S PICTURE VOCABULARY. stride made dn teaching Latin 


French or German. Per Vol., 18. net. np s > e LE M : ; " 
The School World says :—" A splendid idea, well carried out. Prof. Ripp- The School World says :—'' A step in advance of the ordinary manuals. 
mann has coupled the word with the picture.” 


Just Ready. 
FABLES DE LA FONTAINE. By T. KEEN. ts. 6d. net. 
FIRST SPANISH BOOK. By F. R. ROBERT. 2s. net. 


DENTS NEW SERIES OF DENT'S TEMPLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 
MATHEMATICAL AND SCIENTIFIC | s. s onone OR Semoors so sexy py in 


The subjects are well chosen for their purpose, and the treatment is 


volumes. 3 
TEXT-BOOKS very suitable. A sufficiency of notes is provided, and there is a serviceable in- 
o . troduction, biographical of the author, explanatory of the period and circumstances 


Ready im a /ew days. 
DENT'S LATIN PRIMER. by E. S. Fosrer, B.A. 


For children who commence Latin early. Fully illustrated. 


———— — Wu onm c seem, 


of the work. The little volumes may well be oed SSH the light of gift or 
; B ; library ks. They are ligh i , cl ' pri , and furnish 
Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., F. R.A.S., Head Master of Marling | Jor EM S d ibeSuE Sa cee ee D a a 
School, Stroud, Glos., Editor of the “ Mathematical Gazette." Latest additions. 
— THE SPECTATOR. A Selection edited by R. G. Watkin, M.A. 18. net. 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND PERU. Selections edited 


PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY FOR SCHOOLS. by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 18. net. 


: . WORDSWORTH S SIMPLER POEMS. Edited by E. Hutton. 
emery Tutor of eie Cole Orid, eee nee | ORAT a EOT ee Toe Win 
: ; ` an . it 
Part i. (Pupile' Book), 2s. 6d. net; Part Il. (Teachers’ an Introduction and Notes "y W. LANGBKRIDGE, 
Aid and Answers), 68. net. COLERIDGE' 8 ANCIENT MARINER. Introduction and Notes by R. 
The School Guardian says :— We heartily commend this book to all teachers McWILLIAM. 


The last four texts are issued separately in limp cloth at 3d. net per Vol., or 
the Jour bound in one Vol., cloth boards, 18. net. 


who include Nature Study in their time-tables.” 


A FiRST BOOK OF GEOMETRY. 
By W. H, Young, Sc.D., and Mrs. YouNc, Ph.D. 18. 6d. net. 


The Schoolmaster says :—'' The arrangement and treatment are original. 
The authors never depart from the principle that the children must observe 
carefully and then formulate ideas." 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
By F. J. Tristram. 18. 6d. net. 
Education says:—'' This admirable little book approaches very near to our | 


Previous Volumes. 
ENGLISH POETRY. Selected, with an Introduction and Notes, by ARTHUR 
BukRELL, M.A., Principal of Borough Road Training College, Isleworth. 
18. net per Vol. 
I. Lyrical. II. English Heroic Verse. 
II. Selections from Shakespeare. 
ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected, with Introductions and Notes, by OLIPHANT 
SMEATON, M.A. 18. net. 
MACAULAY'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. With Introductions and Notes 
bv OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 18. net. 
3 LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA. With Introductions and Notes by HENRY 


is the student who bas bis powers of observation and manipulative skill trained WicrtAMS, M.A. 18. 


lines in net. 
on the lines i dicated in this excellent little book." | STORIES FROM THE ODYSSEY. By R. J. VOR. E! S. SAUL ae 
Just ready F. M. STAWELL. 18, net i d 
[d . | 


ideal of an elementary text-book of Practical Physics. . . . Fortunate, indeed, 


STORIES FROM THE MORTE D'ARTHUR and THE MABINOGION. 
By Miss BEATRICE Cray. Ig, net. 

BIURIES EROM SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEENE. By Miss N. G. Rovp&- 
SMITH. 8. net. 

BOUTHEY'S LIFE OP NELSON. With Introductions and Notes by HENRY 


Please write for a detailed list of this series, including particulars of numerous WittiAMs, M.A. IB. net. f 
other volumes in preparation. SCOTT'S TALISMAN. Introduction and Notes by H. WiıLLiams, M.A. 18. net. 


LIGHT. 
By F. E. Regs, M.A., late Demonstrator of Physics, Bangor. 18. 6d. net. 


——s~ — [m € À—Á 


Mesers, 


Dents Educational and Modern Language Catalogues, including a New Series of Classical Texts and full particulars 
as to Specimen Copies, will be sent post free on application to 


J. M. DENT & CO, 1 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Glasgow University and the Technical College have suffered an 
additional loss in the death of Mr. James Blyth, LL.D., who was 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Technical College and Lecturer 
in the same subject at Queen Margaret College. 


At Edinburgh University a Lectureship on General and Experimental 
Psychology has been established, mainly from 
funds provided by the trustees of Mr. George 
Combe, author of ** The Constitution of Mag,” and 
well known many years ago as the leading advocate of phrenology in 
this country. Mr. Combe was himself a candidate for the Chair of 
Logic and Metaphysics at Edinburgh in 1836, when Sir William 
Hamilton was elected. Though his phrenology is now discredited, it 
was in some ways an anticipation of the more scientific work that has 
since been done in experimental psychology, and it is therefore fitting 
that the Combe trustees should aid the foundation of the new lecture- 
ship, which is the second of its kind in Scotland. In founding the 
lectureship, the University has kept specially in view its value in 
connexion with the training of teachers. The salary of the lecturer is 
4300 a year, and the University is providing suitable laboratory 
accommodation and equipment. 


In connexion with the George Buchanan Quatercentenary, to be 
G. Buoh celebrated at St. Andrews on July 6, a prize of 

i i-us 100 guineas was offered last year by Dr. Steele, of 
Florence, for the best essay on ‘‘ Sixteenth-Century 
Humanism as illustrated by the Life and Works of George Buchanan." 
The competition was open to all alunni of the Scottish Universities. 
The adjudicators, who were professors of the four Universities together 
with Dr. Steele, have unanimously awarded the prize to Mr. Thomas D. 
Robb, M.A., Paisley, a graduate of Glasgow University. Mr. Robb 
is a teacher. 


The new Regulations for the Training of Teachers in Scotland have 
ing of been submitted to Parliament. They are, in their 
Teachers. main substance, unchanged from the draft form in 
which they were issued some months ago (cf 

The Journal of Education, page 198). The principal modifications 
are the omission of the chapter regarding ‘‘ candidates on probation ” 
(t.e., children selected and educated with a view to their becoming 
junior students in training) and the extending of the time of grace for 
the pupil-teacher system. But arrangements are made which will 
facilitate the obtaining of a sufficient number of junior students, and 


Bdinburgh. 


the pupil-teacher system has been granted merely a respite, and not a | 


reprieve. Effect has been given to many of the amendments in detail 
which were suggested by the Provincial Committees, and the regulations 
for the training of secondary teachers have been improved as regards 
such subjects as English and modern languages, while the important 
subjects of history and geography have been added to those for the 
teaching of which special training is to be given. One is glad to notice 
a very important addition to the article on the *'further instruction of 
teachers in actual service." The Provincial Committees are now em- 
powered to expend money not merely in providing classes for the 
further instruction of such teachers, but also ‘‘in assisting individual 
teachers to pursue their studies abroad." This wise provision will be 
of great value to teachers of modern languages. The new Regulations 
as a whole will have profound effects for good on Scottish education, 
and it is satisfactory that the Education Department has substantially 
maintained them against the pressure of politicians and ratepayers in 
search of a grievance. 


IRELAND. 


The announcement of the results of the examinations for Fellowship 
and Scholarships was made as usual on Trinity 


Trinity College Monday. The new Fellow is Mr. R. M. Gwynn, 
Re nce MN son of Dr. Gwynn, of Trinity College, who last year 


also took first place, but unaccountably was not 
appointed Fellow by the Board. He has had thus to spend another 
year studying for Fellowship. His total (Classics, Mental Science, and 
Hebrew) was 963. The Madden Prizeman is Mr. G. R. Webb, whose 
total (Mathematics and Mental Science) was 805. The only other 
candidate was Mr. R. W. Tate, a First Class Classical Tripos Cam- 
bridge graduate, who competed this year for the first year, making the 
good total of 648, and winning a £60 prize. There were ten candi- 
dates for the five Mathematical Scholarships, fourteen for the eight 
Classical, and four for the one in experimentals. The first Mathematical 
Scholar is Mr. S. G. Stewart, educated at Mountjoy School, Dublin, 
and the first Classical Mr. M. A. C. Wilkins, son of the Head Master 
of the High School, Dublin, who himself—one of three distinguished 
brothers—took Scholarship thirty years ago, and consequently dined on 
Trinity Monday with his son at the dinner given by the Fellows to the sur- 
viving Scholars of the years ** six." The second Classical Scholarship was 
won by Miss Olive Purser, of Alexandra School and College, a young lady 


(Continued on page 478.) 


$a QCOTTIISH HIGHLANDS. 


SPLENDID SCENERY, MOUNTAIN, LOCH, RIVER, GLEN, AND SEA. 


ITLOCHRY. 


Fine Coaching District. 
The Atholl Hydropathic. 


The Pitlochry Hydropathic. 
Situated in the Valley of the Spey. 


K INGUSSI nd 
Z The Cairngorm Hills in the neighbourhood. 
. 1 E MORE. J Salubrious Climate. 


N AIRN. 
Lovely Seaside Resort. 
ORRES. 


Famed for the Dryness of its Climate. 
Cluny Hill H ydropathic. 


ORT-AUGUSTUS. 


Situate on Loch Ness. 
Sublime Scenery. 
Lovely Country. 


TRATHPEFFER SPA. 


Under the shadow of Ben Wyvis. 
Medicinal Springs of Great Value. 
Healthy Surroundings. 

Excellent Hotels. 


NVERNESS. 


The Capital of the Highlands. 
In the midst of Charming and Romantic Associations. 
Convenient Centre for Excursions by Coach or Steamer. 


ORNOCH. 


Celebrated for its Golf Course. 
Old-World Town by the Seaside. 
Mr. CARNEGIE —“ Did not think any other place, even in the High- 
lands of Scotland, possessed so many charms." 


The Company's handsome New Hotel is close to the Golf Course. 
T. A. WILSON, Genera! Manager. 
Tue HicHLANO RaiLwav, INVERNESS, June, 1906. 
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Spoken French, already optional, will soon b 
compulsory for Junior and Senior Locals. 


To teach Spoken French you must employ the Direct Method, and the best 
book by far for this purpose is ROSSMANN and SCHMIDT'S 


FRENCH BY THE DIRECT METHOD 


[now complete], of which nearly 200,000 copies have been sold. 

Dr. Gray, Warden of Bradfield College, Berks, writes:—'' A waluable work, 
and infinitely superior in system to the old grammars.” 

D. L. Savory, Esq., of Marlborough, writes:—'* Certainly the best First 
French Book on Reform lines that I have yet seon.” 

“This little book | tre de lecture} brings us into touch with the men who have 
made France, and is calculated to arouse a living interest in them and their language. 
— The Journal of Education. 

“Nothing seems to have been omitted that could help and interest the most 
apathetic British child, and we confidently recommend the book [Part III. ]."— The 
Journal of Education. 

Part I.,1s.6d. Part II., 1s.8d. Part IIL,2s.6d. Part IV.—Livre de Exer- 
cices,28.; Livre de Lecture, 2s.; Grammaire Francaise en Francais, 8d. 


Each Part consists of a cartfully planned year's work. 


ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 


Books L and IL, 2d. Books IIL-V., 34 Books VL and VIL, 44 

“Well suited for the lower forms of secondary schools, and 
may provide hints on method that will even be of some value 
to masters in middle and upper forms.’’—Guardian. 


Specially suitable for Oxford and Cambridge Locals. vell known © Tod tot 
HENRY V. With Notes by Dr. Hupson. ıs. 6d. Children Series." Bd. 
THREE TERM ALGEBRA. 4 Parts. 4d.-6d. -~- St A ep um 
GRAPHS OF ALGEBRAICAL FUNCTIONS. 24d. 
ARITHMETICAL GRAPHS. 64. 

THE OHILDREN'S SCOTT. 1s. 3d. LAMBS' TALES (2 vols.). 6d. 
THE CHILDRENS PICKWICK. 1s.3d. | RIP VAN WINKLE. 34. 
THE CHILDREN’S FAIRY BOOK. 6d. | RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 34. 
WRITING FOR READING. A MS. Reader. 6d. 


T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
34 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C., & EDINBURGH 


INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, 200pp., rod. ' School Edition of the 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. m Telephone No. 3085. 
Telegraphic Address: **PARTITIONS, MANCHESTER.” 
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PEACE & NORQUOY. 


NEW ISLINGTON, ANCOATS, MANCHESTER, E, 


Makers of the well-known PATENT SLIDING and 


Folding Partitions for Schools, &c. 


OVER 3,800 AT PRESENT IN USE. 
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ACE'S 


Our Patent Sliding and Folding Partitions have been on the market for a number 
of years, and have so successfully stood the test of time that they have been 
adopted by more than— 


600 School Boards, Education Committees, and County Councils. 
250 have been supplied to the Glasgow School Board. 
700 Architects have used and recommended them. 


HIGHLY APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AND RECOMMENDED BY H.M. INSPECTORS 
OF SCHOOLS. 


Illustrated Circular and Estimates Free on receipt of Particulars. 
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of nineteen, who is thus the first woman to hold a T.C. D. Scholarship. 9 ° 
She belongs to a family distiaguished in academic work, and her marks SEELEY & CO. S Books for Prizes. 
—175}4—-were considerabl igher than those of the first scholar for An Illustrated List of Books for Prises will be sent on application. 
the past four years. Mr. Wilkins’s total—196}4—was unusually high. | THE OROWN OF PINE. A Tale of the Isthmian Games.. By A. J. Cuorcn- 


With 8 Coloured Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 
The terms of reference of the Commission are as wide as possible: * The story gives a vivid picture of Corinth at the height of her glory." —Gra phic. 
T.O.D. Royal ‘* To inquire into and report upon the present state By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DID of Trinity College, Dublin, and of the University of | The Crusaders. A Story of the | The Story of the Iliad. ix. 
Dublin, including the revenues of the College and War for the Holy Sepulchre. ss. The Pall of Athens. ss. 

of any of its officers, and their application ; the method of government Ran cid Brass ml: ofthe | The Story of the Odyssey. ss. 
of the University and of the College ; the system of instruction in the Wars of the Greeks and Romans. | Meroes of Chivalry and Ro- 
College, and the teachers by whom it is conducted ; the system of Uni- 58. MANOe. ss. 
versity examinations, and the provision made for post-graduate study | Stories from: Homer. ss. The Count of the Sazon Shore. 


and the encouragement of research ; and also to inquire and report upon potion ahaa DIE Pr Trag- With the King at Oxford. ss. 


the place which Trinity College, Dublin, and the University of Dublin e S. 55. The Story of the Last Days of 
now hold as organs of the higher education in Ireland, and the steps | Stories from the Greek Oom- Jerusalem. ;s.6d. 

: . » ° edians. ss. Three Greek dren. 35. 6d. 
proper to be taken to increase their usefulness to the country." It is | Stories of the Bast, from Hero- | The Stories of the Iliad andthe 
added officially that the inquiry is to complete the work of the Royal dotus. ss. : JHneid. rs. 6d. 

Commission of 1901, and that the Commission will consider the The! Sto or the Termen War, Mor from English History. 
evidence and report of that inquiry, and frame their own report as based | Stories from Livy. os Stories of Charlemagne ana 
on the whole investigation into Irish University education represented | Roman Life in the Days of the Twelve Peers of France. 
by the two Commissions. It is hoped that the report may be presented Cicero. ss. ss. 

at no distant date. The chairman is Sir Edward Fry; the members, | HIS MOST DEAR LADYE. A Story of the days of the Countess of Pembroke, 
Chief Baron Palles, a Roman Catholic T.C. D. graduate, one of the eu eee Tiles B) Bea rino a Author of “The Siege 
Intermediate Board ; Sir T. Raleigh, of Oxford ; Sir A. W. Rücker, i An effective and Leautifal story." —Cua»dram. 


Principal of the University of London; Dr. Jackson, of Cambridge; | THE LAST OF THE WHITH COATS. ByG. I. WuirHAM. With Illustra- 


Dr. Butcher, late of Edinburgh (who acted on the Commission of 1901) ; „ Hons in Colour. Crown 8vo, ss. " : 

Dr. Douglas Hyde, President of the Gaelic League ; Dr. D. J. Coffey, A handsome book, good to handle and good to BRAI Y. Post. 

of the Catholic University School of Medicine ; and Mr. S. B. Kelleher, With THE ROMANCE ,LIBR Án ies =e 
F.T.C.D. Exception has been taken by Conservatives to Dr. Hyde’s me many "Splendid gift-books "Scotsman. ? 
appointment. Though a graduate of Trinity College, he hag shown | THE ROMANCE OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. By Epmunp Selous. 
hostility to the College on account of its Anglicizing tendency and its " Hips DOMO E NT DEED Du is Dapb. ss. 

neglect of Irish studies. Dr. Hyde is devoting his life to the Irish | pug” ROMANOR OF MODERN EXPLORATION. By ARCHIBALD 
language revival, and his sole interest in the inquiry will be in WiLLiAMS, F.R.G.S. With 26 Illustrations. ss. 
endeavouring to get the Irish language, history, archzology, and “ The prettily-bound ‘Romance of Modern Exploration’ is as good as its cover; 


: : : : a every word of it will be read."— Daily News. : 
ae Lap a poen See the curriculum of Trinity College. | TE ROMANOR OF INSECT LIFE. Describing the curious and interesting 
e 1.C.D. Board were as to elect a representative, and, to every in Insect Life. Bv EDMUND SELOUS. 


one's surprise, by the casting vote of the Provost, appointed Mr. “Well merits that alluring title." —Daily Telegraph. 

Kelleher, who only became Fellow in 1904, knows little about the ENE ROMANCE OF MODERN MECHANISM. By ARCHIBALD 

finances, constitution, and administration of the College, and is a T Bright and readable." — Academy. 

Roman Catholic. THE ROMANCE OF MODERN ELECTRICITY. By Cartes R. Gisson. 
The members of the Commission have already held a meeting in “ Makes intelligible to the humblest mind the most complex subjects." — Daily 


London, and have asked for documentary evidence to be handed in | News. 

before the end of July. They will commence their sittings towards London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 

the end of the Long Vacation. Mr. J. D. Daly, who acted so 
efficiently in the three previous Commissions on Irish Education, is the 
secretary. 


The extraordinary impasse produced by the Irish members and the » D THE KING. 
— action of Mr. Bryce in the House in reference to Sx 
the Intermediate rules seems likely to have far- 
tho Intermediate eaching consequences. It appears that it is a Members and Secretaries of Edu- 
provision in the Act of 1878 that the rules and i hool M 
programme shall lie on the table of the House for forty days, and cannot cation Committees, Schoo asters, 
come into operation without being sanctioned by Parliament. This : 
regulation has, it seems, not hitherto been carried out. Now that it has Mistresses, Managers, and all inter 
been discovered by the ‘‘ Irish” party, they will probably use it as a ested in the Sanitation of Schools, 
valuable weapon. The prospect of having the secondary education of 
Ireland, and the details of the curriculum, management, and endowment will find 


of the school thus placed at the mercy of chance in such a tribunal, 
wholly inexpert in educational work, ignorant of the special conditions, 
and also, on the Irish side, warped by political factions and crazes, is, 


indeed, alarming, and such a monstrous state of affairs as would not 
be tolerated in any other civilized country. But anything, no 
matter how disastrous, is possible in Ireland! Mr. Bryce could 
have averted the present crisis by. supporting the Board; then 


all the Government party would have voted with him, and defeated 
those desirous of changing the rules. This he did not do, (The Non-Toxic Bactericide, as used in the 


and, consequently, in strict legality the Board must submit to the 
acüon of Pasliament as laid down in the Act. The remedy is, of Royal Household, Stables, and Kennels) 


course, to alter the provision in the Act. Meantime, the Board met, 
and declined by a large majority to alter their rules. An unofficial is the most efficient and most eco- 


account of this being published in the /rish Times, Mr. Bryce was 

violently attacked by the Irish party in the House. He stated, as the nomical of all disinfectants. 
only information he was able to give, that the Board had represented — 

that there would not be time to alter the rules and submit them for Threepennyworth of Cyllin wil! do the work of a 
forty days to Parliament before the schools reopened in the latter half gallon of Carbolic Acid. 

of August. They therefore proposed that the rules for 1906 should be —€————— ee 

allowed to hold good for 1907. This, however, the Irish party refuse. " 
They demand that the changes in the new rules passed by Parliament See Pamphlet entitled “ STANDARD CHEMICAL DISINFECTANTS. 
shall be carried out ; that the Board, if they refuse to do this, shall be Copies sent gratis and postage paid on applying to— 
called upon to resign, and a Provisional Committee be appointed to ad- 
minister intermediate education until a popular Board ty esponsible to J EYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD., 
the Irish people " shall be formed to administer primary, technical, and 
secondary education. Mr. Bryce, by his heir) action, is thus likely 64 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Just Published. Demy 4to, cloth, price 6$. net. 


A GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS COMBINED. ` 


A Progressive Course 


Comparative Geography 
ON THE CONCENTRIC SYSTEM. 


Illustrated by 177 Pictures and Diagrams in the text, and accompanied by 172 Maps and Diagrams in Colour, with Index, 
the whole forming a Geography and Atlas combined. 


By P. H. L'ESTRANGE, B.A., 


Assistant Master at Maivern College; late Exhibitioner of Queen's College, Oxford. 


` 


SPECIAL FEATURES. , 


t. Provides automatically a fixed Scheme for Schools without restricting the 
freedom of the Teachers. 


a. Contains a series of 172 Maps and Diagrams, printed in Colours on 
with Questions and Exercises to accompany each. The Plates include 
Climatic, and Commercial Maps. 


gunt are Projections, with lines of Latitude as straight lines, are 
y used. Mercator s Projection not used. 

4+ The Regional Method is applied. Areas with similar conditions treated 
side by side. All distances, heights, areas, &c., compared with a known unit. 


s Facts not related, but inferred by questions from the Maps. 


Plates, 
Aysical, 


£ 


6. Cause and Effect insisted upon throughout. All matter arranged on 
the Concentric System, i.e. A for Junior Course; A and B for Middle Course ; 
A, B, and C for Senior Course. The names on the Maps are printed in different 
colours according to the same divisions, in brown for A, in hlue for B, in red for C, 

7. 177 Illustrations in the Text, mostly from Actual Photographs, 
with Questions below them. 


8. Six Parts, one for each term of a two-years' course. 


9. Over 1,300 Questions and Exercises on Tracing Paper, Squared 
Paper, and by Protractor. 


10. Test Maps for all Fact Maps, with symbols arranged in a rational order. 
The number of names is far less than in the ordinary Text- Book. $ 


Detailed Prospectus, with specimen Coloured Map and specimen pages of Illustrations and Exercises, 
will be forwarded gratis on application. 


All interested in the subject of Geography should send for Messrs. Philips’ Descriptive Pamphlet, entitled 
* Modern Methods of Teaching Geography,” which will be sent post free. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Limited, The London Geographical Institute, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The Best Holiday Companion. 


GOERZ 


TRIEDER 
BINOCULARS. 


High Power. 
Light and Compact. 


Large Field. 


THE FINEST BINOCULAR FOR NATURE STUDY AND GENERAL PURPOSES. 


“With my glasses—the Goerz Trieder Binocular No. 3o, 9x—I have been 
able to distinguish sea-birds on their nests two and a half miles away; at a 
distance of a quarter of a mile a bird the size of a sparrow can be recognized. 
No better aid for observing such far-away objects can be obtained or de- 
sired." —Mr. Oriver G. Pike, in Woodland, Field, and Shore. 


* ] was the happy possessor of a pair of Goerz Trieder Binoculars. Every 
one praises bis own glass, but ofall those I have tried none has been so good as 
this glass for my Purpose." —Mr. Harry F. Witnersy, F.Z.S., M. B.O.U., 
writing in Knowledge upon his Ornithological Tour through the Soudan. 


Catalogue free 
on application to 


| 
| 
| 


4 


C. P. GOERZ, ^" 


“This is the second of your Trieder Binoculars I have had, and I am 
never tired of recommending them to my friends, as I consider them 
simply perfect. . . . for all purposes on land, sea, or the heavens, it is 
quite a delight to use it." —T. M. LoNcBoTTOM. 

“ I have two Goerz Monoculars, which are exgwisi/e. I have never seen 


anything to approach them in light, width of field, and definition." — A 
MEMBER OF THE B.A.A. 


6 Holborn Circus, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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to have the whole Irish educational problem suddenly thrust on him 
for settlement. It may be added that no section would more dis- 
approve of the formation of such a ‘‘ popular” board than the Catholic 
Church, as it would remove education from their control. The comic 
element in the situation is that, in the rules for 1906 which the Irish 
members indignantly refuse, Irish is given the very prominence which 
they objected to see altered in the new rules. 


During the Whitsuntide holidays Alexandra College celebrated the 


dixisse fortieth anniversary of its foundation. A public 
College. meeting was held on June 1 at which the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary, and Dr. Butcher 

spoke. Hopes were expressed that in the coming Royal Commission, 


in connexion with the women students of Trinity College, some recog- 
nition might be given of the valuable work in higher education done by 
Alexandra College, either in giving it endowment or in bringing it into 
connexion with the University oí Dublin. In the evening a dinner of 
over two hundred old students was held. The following day a meeting 
of the Alexandra College Guild occupied the morning. In the after- 
noon a garden party in honour of the College was given by the Countess 
of Aberdeen at the Viceregal Lodge, and in the evening a large con- 
versazione took place at the College. 


SCHOOLS. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE.—The following have been elected to Founda- 
tion Scholarships, value 90 guineas per annum :—S. M. Bourne (Rev. 
R. J. Martin's, St. Leonard's School, Bexhill), A. Furze (Mr. A. M. 
Kilby's, Lindisfarne, Blackheath), G. A. C. Preston (Mr. E. W. M. 
Lloyd's, Hartford House, Winchfield). ‘To a Warden's Exhibition, 
value 50 guineas per annum: L. B. Frere (Rev. R. J. Martin's, 
St. Leonard's School, Bexhill), To General Exhibitions, value 


\ 


i 


science and of business. The new chapel was to have been opened, but 


| the ceremony has been unavoidably postponed to October 27, when 


Dr. Barber, the Head Master, will preach. 

GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—The following elections to scholarships 
have been made :—T. J. G. Brasnett, £60 a year (Dulwich College 
Preparatory School) ; F. G. Healey, 445 a year (Lickey Hills School, 
Barnt Green); T. M. Macleod, Z45 a year (Beverley Grammar 
School); E. Porham, £30 a year (Clifton College, Ilarrogate) ; 
G. D. L. Hunter, £20 a year (Giggleswick School, formerly of Mostyn 
House School, Parkgate); A. C. Pearson, £20 a year (Giggleswick 
School) ; E. L. Platt, Z20 a year (Wilmslow Grammar School). 

PoRTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Miss E. Eldred, B.A., and Miss 
John, B.Sc., have left, and the English and Science work is being 
taken by Miss M. Auld, M.A., and Miss M. L. Gough, Girton College. 


. A course of training in domestic economy will begin next term for 


girls over the age of seventeen who have taken the ordinary school 
course. 

PuRLEY, RussELL HILL SCHOOL.—Speech day was on Saturday, 
June 23, the Hon. Mrs. Herbert Cooke, the wife of the Chairman of 
the governing body, distributing the prizes. W. I. Warr gained the 
Debenham Scholarship, held in Switzerland: A. Eveson, the Taplin 
Exhibition for Writing; and J. J. Jones a similar exhibition for 
Arithmetic. The chief item of the speeches was a scene from ‘‘ Henry V." 
Mr. Wm. E. Hunt, of Wakefield Grammar School, has been appointed 
art master. Our Head Master, Mr. Charles Gutteridge, has just gone 
to America on an educational tour to New York and other centres, 
The sports day was a great success, Cecil Williams becoming the 


. holder for the year of the Old RusselHan Challenge Shield. The floor of 
. the ** John Roberts" covered playground has been paved with wood 


30 guineas per annum: D. R. McGregor (Mr. A. G. Paterson's, - 


Cholmeley House, Eastbourne), C. Hupfeld (Mr. R. H. Wyatt's, | 
Streatham School, Streatham Common, S.W.), W. R. Bartram 
(Mr. J. H. Daniel's, Southcliffe, Filey, Yorks), E. Bagot (Mr. M. 


Roderick's, Praetoria House, West Folkestone), H. C. 
C. B. Boughton (Rev. P. R. Cleave's, Cathedral School, Llandafl). 
CAMBRIDGE, Leys ScHOOL.—June 8 was speech day, and the 
prizes were distributed by Sir Frederick Treves, who congratulated the 
school on turning out not mere scholars and bookworms, but men of 


Butler and 


blocks at a cost of over £200. The Wallington Fire Brigade came 
over and gave us a display to encourage our young firemen to further 
efforts. 


RucBv ScHooL.—Entrance scholarships, 1906: H. D. Schloss 


' (Tait Scholar ; Mr. Christopherson’s, Lockers Park, Hemel Hemp- 


stead); P. H. Greig (Derby Scholar; Mr. Middleton's, Ellerslie, 

Fremington); T. A. McKee (Benn Scholar ; Mr. Pitman's, Clifton) ; 

T. C. Owtram (Benn Scholar; Mr. Dealtry's, The Leas, Hoylake); 

M. H. K. Kane (Mr. Thring’s, The Wick, Brighton); H. Morns 

(Mr. Wise's, Oakfield, Rugby), J. W. Greany (Mr. Pearce's, Dunston 

House, Ealing) and A. E. Felkin (Mr. Meeres's, Harrow View, 
(Continued on page 482.) 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 
charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have 


Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every floor, 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephone, Night Porters. Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to Bs. Gd. Full Tariff and Testimonials on 


application. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'hóte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 


ESMOND HOTEL 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally quiet and economical. Night Porter. 


BEDROOMS from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per night. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Addresses :— 


Kingsley Hotel, 
" BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.”’ 


Thackeray Hotel, 
** THACKERAY, LONDON.'' 


Esmond Hotel, 
‘* AGROUP, LONDON.” 
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W. GA. K. JOHNSTON'S 


MAPS, ATLASES, AND GLOBES 


Are ACCURATE and RELIABLE. , 


MAPS (for School use). 


Imperial Series of Wall Maps. 12 Maps, 72 by 63 inches, full 
coloured, on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished. 218. each. 

Large School Series of Wall Maps. 34 Maps, 50 by 42 inches, 
on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished. 128: each. 


Large School Series of Unlettered Maps. 2o Maps, 50 by 42 
inches, on Cloth, Rollers, Unvarnished. 10s. each. 


Slate Cloth Maps 


are considered a necessary part of up-to- 
date School equipment. 

Slate Cloth Wall Maps of England, Scotland, Ireland, British 

Isles, Europe, Asia, India, Africa, America, Australia, World in 


Hemispheres, and World Mercator. 50 by 42 inches, on Rollers. 
14s. each. 


GLOBES. 


No School is complete without Globes. 
Terrestrial Globes. 6-inch, 8-inch, 12-inch, 18-inch, and 30-inch 
diameter. 
Celestial Globes. 6-inch, 12-inch, and 18-inch diameter. 
IN VARIOUS STYLES OF MOUNTING. 


Slate Globe. 12-inch diameter, on metal stand. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD, 


Geographical, Educational, and General Publishers, 


Edina Works, Easter Road, Edinburgh ; Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


Use 


FLORIGENE 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) 


Awarded BRONZE MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
SCHOOL HYGIENE EXHIBITION, 1905. 


FLORIGENE is an Economic, Odourless, Hygienic, Air-Purifying, 
Time- and Labour-Saving, and FLOOR-Preserving PREPARATION, 
easily and quickly applied to all Wood, Linoleum, Cork-Mat- 
ting, &c., for 


ABSORBING & FIXING DUST DIRT 


in SCHOOLS and LABORATORIES 


(where it is gonsrally applied during the holidays, or term 
if preferred, three times a year only; the effect of each application 
lasting 2 to 4 months, or longer). 


Also GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, and other BUILDINCS. 


No ecrubbing or damping of floors necessary ; only hard 
broom, when the sweepings roll and are not redistributed. Boo ` 
furniture, apparatus, &c., seldom require dusting or 
cleaning. For particulars, reports, and testimonials, write 


te  DUST-ALLAYER’ v. 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Contractors to Lords of Admiralty and H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


STUDENT'S EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 348 pages, 
with ruled paper at end for Notes. 


PRICE HALE-A-CROWMWN. 


MOTHERS’ SONGS, GAMES, AND STORIES. 


AN ENGLISH RENDERING OF FROEBEL'S “MUTTER. 
UND KOSE.LIEDER." 


By FRANCES and EMILY LORD. 
[This Edition contains ALL the Pictures and Music.] 


Lonpon : WILLIAM RICE, 3 BRoADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


WORKS BY THE HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Author of '' Benjamin Jowett: a Personal Memoir." 


' Talks with Mr. Gladstone.” 


" The Boswell of our age." — The Journal of Education. 


(Fifth Edition. 
(Third Edition, Enlarged. ] 


Revised, with Portrait. 3s. 6d. Edward Arnold. ] 


" Even in the matter of talking, if Gladstone is to look for immortality, the vates sacer to whom we must go is far less Mr. Morley than Mr. LIONEL TOLLBMACHR, 
who cannot have spent as many minutes in his company as Mr. Morley spent bours. But in ‘Talks with Mr. Gladstone’ one sees and hears the talker; here in Mr. 


Morley's ' Life,’ we read him, and it is quite another thing." — The Guardian. 


NOW READY. 
BIGHTH HDITION. Demy vo, pp. 460. With Photogravures of Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache. Cloth elegant, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 


SAFE STUDIES. 


Contents:—~HISTORICAL PREDICTION. Sir G. C. LEWIS and LONGEVITY. LITERARY EGOTISM. CHARLES AUSTIN. RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of Mr. GROTE and Mr. BABBAGE. Mr. TENNYSON'S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. PHYSICAL and MORAL COURAGE. THE UPPER 
ENGADINE. NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of Sir CHARLES WHEATSTONE, DEAN STANLEY, and CANON KINGSLEY. THE EPICURIST'S 
LAMENT. POEMS by B. L. T. (Hon. Mrs. L. A. TOLLEMACHE). INDEX to the CLASSICAL and other QUOTATIONS, with ENGLISH RENDERINGS. 


FIFTH BDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. 


Contents :—THE CURE FOR INCURABLES. THE FEAR OF DEATH. FEARLESS DEATHS. DIVINE ECONOMY OF TRUTH.—Afpendices :— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MARK PATTISON. Mr. ROMANES'S CATECHISM. NEOCHRISTIANITY and NEOCATHOLICISM: a Sequel. INDEX 
to the CLASSICAL and other QUOTATIONS, with ENGLISH RENDERINGS. 


These ESSAYS, RECOLLECT IONS, and CAUSERIES, by the HON. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, were collected in their original form, which, of course, did 
not Contain the Pattison Recollections, at the late Mark Pattison's request. The Books are issued at Cost Price. 


LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. uà 
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Ealing), equal; H. G. Strauss (Mr. H. Bull’s, Pinewood, Farn- 
borough); F. C. Bourne (Rugby School). Mr. A. K. Watson, who 
has just been appointed Head Master of Ipswich School, will leave at 
the end of this term. We wish him all success in his new duties and 
heartily congratulate Ipswich School on having secured his services. 
L. F. Nalder has won the Royal Asiatic Society's Public-schoo! Medal 
for the best essay on ‘‘ Hyder Ali." The following Old Rugbeians 
have got First Class Honours in recent examinations at Oxford and 
Cambridge :—Oxford : Classical Moderations—G. O’Hanlon (Corpus 
Christi), H. N. P. Sloman (Balliol), H. II. Symonds (Oriel). Cam- 


bridge: Mathematical Tripos, Sixteenth Wrangler—G. H. Millar 
(Pembroke). Classica! Tripos, Second Division—G. H. Clayton 
(Pembroke). Historical Tripos—Part I., H. B. Spens (King’s) ; 


Part II., I. H. Simpson (Pembroke). Mechanical Sciences Tripos— 
A. D. D. Butcher (Christ's) Old Rugbeians may be interested to 
know that the historical spot so long known as ‘‘ Butler's Leap" is no 
longer recognizable. The demon of modern progress has swept away 
the old bridge, straightened the road, and built a new bridge almost 
covering the ‘‘ ap 

SHREWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL.—The school celebrated its twenty- 
first birthday on May 18 and 19. On Friday, 18, the Old Girls and 
mistresses, some friends who interested theniselves in the foundation of 
the school, the present staff, and the Sixth Form dined together. 
Speeches followed the dinner, and happily Miss Cannings, the first 

ead Mistress, and Miss Gavin and Miss Wise, her successors, were 
present, and spoke. The rest of the evening was occupied with 
musical and dramatic entertainments furnished by the Old Girls. On 
Saturday afternoon the Head Mistress gave an ‘‘ At home” to the 
parents of pupils now in the school. The pupils afforded much 
pleasure by their performances of scenes from ‘‘ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream " and from ‘‘ Struwwelpeter.” In connexion with this celebra- 
tion, old pupils and mistresses contributed money to found an annual 
prize to be awarded in the school. 

St. OLAvE's ScHOOL.—A. Hughes and N. Green have gained 
entrance exhibitions at St. John's College, Cambridge, for Classics and 
Natural Science respectively. In the Cambridge Triposes, First 
Classes were gained by W. Burton (Third Division Classical Tripos) 
and H. G. Rice (Natural Science); Second Classes by F. B. Clogg 
(Classics), J. Grifin (Natural Science), A. E. Baker (Moral Science), 
N. G. Scorgie (Law), A. G. Dedman (History, Part II.); Third 
Classes by F. G. Forder (Natural Science) and C. H. Pitt (History, 


Part II.). F. G. Forder has received an appointment on the staff of 
Charterhouse School. Arrangements have been made to establish a 
school camp on the South coast during the month of August. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—Waterloo Day was kept at Wellington 
College on June 18. The prizes were distributed by the Head Master, 
the Rev. B. Pollock, who congratulated General Miles as the first 
Wellingtonian who had attained that rank. F. E. Buller had the 
honour of receiving the Lord Roberts's prize from the hands of the 
donor. The King's Medal was won by Mr. H. C. Mansfield. After 
the distribution there was a garden party and an assault at arms in the 
gymnasium. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—The English verse prize on “‘ Letizia the 
Mother of Napoléon” has been awarded to Hon. R. Palmer. The 
Sixteen Club has debated ** The New World,” introduced by F. P. 
Robinson. We are looking forward to an extra half-holiday for the 
unwonted success of a Senior Wrangler ; we are also looking forward 
with mixed feelings to a new leaving certificate examination in July. 
Glee Club are practising Parry's ** Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and find it 
no easy matter. 

WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL.—Ethel Clothier has been 
awarded a West Scholarship in English and History at University 
College, London. 


{Our Welsh letter was received too late for insertion. ] 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for June is awarded to “Emil.” 

The winner of the Translation Prize for May is H. M. Buller, 
Esq., 16 Mortimer Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

The winner of the Prize for the Mathematical Problem is 
Ralph J. Beevor, Esq., The Limes, Weybridge, Surrey. 


Dans les époques classiques, lorsque les écrivains s'efforcent de 
retrouver par l'étude les lignes simples et sévéres des anciens Je 
ils retombent souvent dans un excès fâcheux, dans l'ennui, dans la 

(Continued om page 484.) 


tre “Farringdon” Adjustable Desk 


DESIGNED ON SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES UNDER EXPERT ADVICE. — PATENTS Nos. 18092 AND 11621. 


The same Desk accommodates Pupils of Different Aaes and Developments. 


*Please note the following points :— 


All the movements are automatic. 
All the adjustable parts are Iron. 
There are no springs to get out of 
order. 
The Desks are adjustable by inches. 
The Seats are adjustable by »( inches. 
The Desks and Seats are adjustable 
independently. 
The Foot Rails are adjustable to 
3 positions. | "Em 
The Seats are shaped and tilted. "E 
TheDesksaresuppliedwithAdjustable  : 
Backs, maintaining upright posi- 
tion with full support and comfort. 
Sliding shallow Lockers are provided 
to desks, and thus— d 
The Correct Position for Writing is preserved, while PN | 
Ample Room is left for Reading or Studying. ^ . E 


E lp Edid a: 


No. 0142. 
These Desks, being mounted on Rollers, can be easily moved. — For Circular, giving full particulars as to Wood, Sizes, and Prices, apply to the 


Holborn Viaduct, 
London, 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, L- + 
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requent Through Trains run to principal points. 


re Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London visit BRIOLINGTON duly Gth,to open the Sea Ocefence Works and Grand Pavillon i—Coloessa! Attractions. / 
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HE ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN TEACHERS recom- 
mends highly qualified 


I. ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


with University distinctions (Degree or equivalent), 
some with experience. 
Open to Engagements :— 


Natural Science: (1) B.Sc. Lond.; Physiology, 
ology, Botany; also Geography and Mathe- 
matics. (2) B.Sc. Wales, Hons. ; Botany: Chem- 
istry, Zoology, Nature Study ; also Form subjects, 
German (acquired abroad). 


Mathematics: (1) Tripos 111. ; also History, English, 
Music, Games, Drill. (2) Tripos III. and B.A. 
Lond. ; also Classics, French, Games. (3) Tripos 
HI. ; also Botany, Form subjects, French. (4) 
Hon. Mods. 1I. ; also English, French, Physics. 
(9) B.Sc. Lond.; also Chemistry, Botany. (6) B.A. 

nd.; also Classics, English, Botany, Nature 

pee Scripture, Drawing, Games. (7) B.A. 

Lond. ; also Latin, English, Music, French. 

Classics: (1) B.A. Lond. Hons.; also German, 
History, English. (2) B.A. Lond., Hons., also 
English, French. (3) M.A. Aber., Hons. I. ; also 
Literature, History, Mathematics, French, Ger- 
man. W) M.A. Vict.; also English, History, 
French, otany, Drawing, Mathematics, Games. 
(5) B.A. Vict. ; also Literature, History, French, 

athematics, Geography. 

Modern Languages : (1) B.A. Lond., Hons. ; French, 

; also Classics. (2) B.A. Ireland, Hons. ; 
rman (acquired abroad), English, French ; also 
, Latin, Mathematics. 

Histery and English: (x) B.A. Lond., Hons. 1.: 
English; also History, Geography, Latin; good 
experience. (2) Hon. School, II.; English; also 

rench, German, Latin, Mathematics, History, 
raphy. (3) B.A. Leeds, Hons. I. ; English ; 
also History, Latin. (4) B.A. Lond.; History, 
Literature ; also Mathematics, Geography, Class- 
ics ; Bristol or neighbourhood. (5) Tripos, Hist- 
ory; also English, Mathematics, Latin, French. 
e B.A. Lond., Hons. 11.; English ; also History, 
assics; fraimed ; Manchester or neighbourhood. 
Q B.A. Lond. ; English, History ; also Classics, 
rman, French, athematics, Games, Drill. 
8) B.A. Wales, Hons. II. ; History ; also Latin, 
rench, English, Botany, Geography. (9) B.A. 
ales ; English ; also Latin, Botany, French, 
: w E unes Mni (10) B.A. Wales ; Hist- 
» English, also Drawing, Arithmeti in, 

N eedlework, Games g ic, Latin 


IL HOLIDAY TEACHERS FOR 


Boys and Girls. Special j i 
. Special subjects— Travelling, o 
taking charge of young people. E 


ju EXAMINATIONS conducted in 
-JBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS in all sub- 
Be quen papers and viva voce, by Examiners of 
pies essional standing and exceptional experience. 
icat 
rome ST iim Boe to = SS eats 9 BLAND- 


s Salling hours: Wednesdays and Saturdays, 3 to 


RT MISTRESS seeks Non-resident 


Engagement, in or near London. A.C.T. and 
most of Art Master's Certificate; Teacher-Artist’s 
Honour Certificate R. D.S. ; Higher Local Honours in 
French, History, and Literature. French and German 
(acquired abroad), Geography. Public-School experi- 
ence. Many Examination successes.—F., 25 West- 
gate Terrace, London, S.W 


D NGAGEMENT required next 


term by Teacher. Modern Languages, fluent 
French (France) and German (Samani), and Music. 
Certificated, experienced. Prepares for Examinations. 
Also holiday post end July.—K 715, Shelley's, Grace- 
church Street. 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS 


desires Re-engagement in September. Higher 
Certificate N.F.U. Able to train Students. Trained 
Froebel Educational Institute. High-School experi- 
ence. — M. B. 18 Angles Road, Streatham, S.W. 


C ECRETARYSHIP or any Post of 


trust and responsibility wanted for September 
by a Lady. Long experience in Secretarial work, 
Nearly 5 years in large School. Thorough Accountant. 
Shorthand-writer, Typist, good Housekeeper. Highest 
personal references and testimonials as to capability. 
Address— No. 7,329. # 


NCOUNC GERMAN LADY, 22 years 


OUNG GERMAN LADY wishes 


for home in English Boarding School in ex. 
change for German lessons. Frl. BóMiNGHAUS, Booth- 
royd House, Dewsbury, Yorks. 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS 


desires Re-engagement for September. First 
Class Higher Certificate N.F.U. Trained Bedford 
Kindergarten College. 3 years’ experience. Swedish 
Drill, Games, Needlework, Nature Study. Address— 
No. 7,321. # 


ADY HOUSEKEEPER- 


MATRON requires Re-engagement. Experi- 
enced and economical Housekeeper, good Manager and 
Sick Nurse (some Hosnital framing? Excellent testi- 
monials and references. Address—No. 7,319.% 


SC. Lond. desires Post. Botany, 
Physics, Chemistry, Nature Study, Modern 
Languages. Two years on the Continent. Public 
School and Training College experience. — Miss HILL, 
58 Broadmead Road, Folkestone. 


ISSES TEMPLE and 


VAUGHAN, 304 Regent Street, London, 
W., introduce Gentlewomen as GOVERNESSES, 
SECRETARIES, COMPANIONS, CHAPERONS, 
MATRONS, MANAGERESSES, HOUSE- 
KEEPERS, &c. Gentlewomen's Businesses trans- 
ferred and Partnerships negotiated. 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS 


desires Engagement in September. Higher 
N.F.U. Certificate. Trained Maria Grey. Drawing, 
Botany. Address—No. 7,320. # 


OMESTIC SCIENCE TEACH- 


ER (experienced) requires Post in Girls' Day or 
Boarding School next September. First Class full 
Diplomas in Cooking and Laundry work (Liverpool).— 
Jones, 2: Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


XPERIENCED MUSIC MIS- 


s_ TRESS (Associate Royal College of Music and 
Certificated R. A. M.) desires Re-engagement. Piano- 
forte, Organ, Theory, Harmony, Countersoint. Class 
Singing. Successful in preparing for Examinations. 
Good School experience. Excellent testimonials. 
Address—No. 7,336. 


SSISTANT MISTRESS, experi- 
enced in Examination work, requires Re-engage- 
ment for September. Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours. Registered Column B. English, French 
(France), German, Latin, Arithmetic, elementary 
Mathematics. Address—No. 7,322. 


A RT MISTRESS requires Post in 

September. Thoroughly trained and experi- 
enced, and has seven years’ experience. Used to mixed 
classes. Knowledge of Woodand Metal Crafts.—C. F. 
Address—No. 7,325. # 


As MISTRESS requires Visiting 
Appointment in or near London. Two days 
weekly. Registered, Board of Education. South Ken- 
sington Certificated Art Mistress. Subjects: Design, 
Painting from Life and Still Life, Drawing from Life 
and Antique, Modelling from Life, Modelled Designs, 
Anatomy, Sketching (outdoor and interiors), Art 
Needlework, Miniature Painting, &c. Four years’ 
experience in preparing for Royal Drawing Society, 
University Local, and South Kensington Examinations. 
Apply—H., 5 Marlborough Road, St. Albans. 


LN i De 
ERMAN LADY —Teacher's Certi- 


ficate, Germany ; experience in English Schools, 

good references—desires Re-engagement in September. 

horough German and French (acquired in France), 

Grammar, Conversation, Literature. Modern Method 
of Language Teaching. Address—No. 7,334. 9 


AR m A.LS.C.— An English 


Gentlewoman, holding these Diplomas, and 
having held good posts, wishes to hear of Non-resident 
or Visiting Work in England or abroad as VOCAL 
MISTRESS (Solo and Part Singing). Excellent testi- 
monials, &c. Address— No. 7,339.%# 


nu MISTRESS (Associate Royal 


Drawing Society), experienced in High School 
work, will have one or two dayi a week disengaged in 
September. Life and ''Snap-shot," Sketching, &c. 
All Examinations. Highest references and testimonials. 
Certificates—Art Class Teacber's, Anatomy, Life, Paint- 
ine ind Art Teacher's R. D. S. —H. S., 152 Tulse Hill, 


* Replies to these advertisements should be addressed ‘“‘ No.—, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 
Bach must contain a loose stamp to eover postage on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 


School and Teachers’ Advertisements are continued on pages 485, 486, 487, 488, 489, 490, and 491. 
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sécheresse. Une idée de fausse noblesse semble les poursuivre, le 
familier les effraye, ils écrivent dans un dialecte savant comme celui 
des brahmes de l'Inde. Le bon goût est une belle chose ; cependant 
il n'en faudrait pas abuser: à force de bon gofit, on arrive à se priver 
d'une multitude de sujets, de détails, d'images et d'expressions qui ont 
la saveur de la vie. La belle et riche langue du XVI siecle, blutée et 
vannée par des mains uop méticuleuses, pour quelques mauvaises 
herbes qu'on en a retirées, nous parait avoir perdu beaucoup d'épis 

leins de grains d'or. Nous sommes de ceux qui regrettent que 

alherbe soit venu. Un grand et admirable poete, Mathurin Régnier, 
a exprimé la méme idée en vers d'une énergie et d'une vigueur 
surprenantes. L'influence de Louis XIV n'a pas toujours été heureuse 
sur la littérature et les arts de son temps. La perruque du grand roi y 
domine trop. La majesté, l'étiquette, la convention, ont quelque peu 
chassé la nature. Les arbres du parc de Versailles portent des boucles 
et des frisures comme les courtisans ; les poèmes sont tracés au cord eau 
comme les allées. Partout la régularité froide est substituée au 
charmant désordre de la vie; la volonté d'un seul homme remplace le 
caprice individuel ; Louis XIV, qui se laissait bénignement personnifier 
sous la figure du soleil, avait plutót l'amour du faste que celui de l'art. 
Il n'était pas doué de l'intelligence passionnée des Jules II, des Léon X. 
Il savait qu'il entre dans la composition de tout beau régne une certaine 
quantité de poetes, de prosateurs, d'architectes, de statuaires et de 
peintres, et il se procura les artistes dont il avait besoin pour sa gloire, 
car les grands rois font les grands artistes ; ils n'ont qu'à vouloir : un 
regard d'attention, une bonne parole etune poignée d'or suffisent pourcela. 


By ‘‘ EMIL.” 


In classical epochs, when writers force themselves by study to re- 
capture the simple and severe lines of the ancient poets, they often fall 
into an extreme much to be deplored, and become dry and tedious. A 
false idea of the sublime seems to pursue them: they shun the familiar 
and write in a learned dialect, like that of the Brahmins of India, com- 
prehensible only to the initiated. Good taste is a beautiful thing, but 
it can be abused: in the name of good taste we may end by cutting 
ourselves off from a multitude of subjects, details, images, and modes 
of expression which exhale the very spirit of life. The rich and beauti- 
ful language of the sixteenth century, sifted and winnowed by a too 
nice fastidiousness, was purged indeed of some ill weeds, but seems to 
me to have lost at the same time many ears full of golden grain. Iam 
one of those who regret the advent of Malherbe. A great and justly 
admired poet, Mathurin Régnier, has expressed the same idea in some 
singularly energetic and powerful lines. The influence of Louis XIV. 
on the literature and art of his time was not always beneficent. We 
never lose sight of the figure of the great King in his flowing perruque. 
The awe of majesty, etiquette, convention have, in a measure, banished 
Nature. The very trees in the park at Versailles are crimped and 
curled like the courtiers ; and poems are constructed by line and rule 
as its walks are laid out. We look for the charming disorder of real 
life, and find everywhere cold regularity: the will of one single man 
usurps the place of the caprice of the individual. Louis XIV., who 
graciously deigned to allow himself to be set forth under the figure of 
the sun, loved pomp rather than art. He was not endowed with the 
impassioned intellect of a Julius II. or a Leo X. He knew that no 
reign which can be called great is without a certain number of poets, 
prose writers, architects, sculptors, and painters; and he set himself to 
furnish his throne with those artists necessary to his glory. For great 
kings make great artists: it needs only an exercise of the sovereign 
will. An approving glance, a gracious word, a handful of gold, and 
the thing is done. 


—— 


We classify the 181 versions received as follows :— 


First Class, —Ylex, E. M.M.C., Thistle, E.G. M., Gothicus, Sirach» 
Polygala (H), cos (4 * B), Vesuvius, Eicarg, Menevia, H.J.K., 
Sorbonne, Rursus, Candida, Fortune le veut, E. H.O., Fortes et Fidelis, 
Chingleput, Plum Tree, M.E. L., Silverpen, Emil, Repente, Modreb, 
Beta. 

Second Class, —Hilly, Worthing, Taugenichts, T. V. D., Lob, W.E.G., 
Machakos, Una, M. de C., White Heather, Quis, O. L., M.B., M.E.T., 
Sarum, Felicia, Lethe, Obba, Desper, J. E. C. M., Jane Lesah, D.K., 
Carky, J.Q., Guepe, Dilettante, Stedye, W. G. M., R.E.D.D., Riane, 
Cosy, La Straniera, Via Frattina, Dickie, Aiglon, Athos, Carl, 
-CPáquerette, Chestnut, Téte Blanche, J.H.J., Cyrano, Bia, Madeleine 
Bastille, O. P. M., Brynglas, Rose Julia, Prig, Organ, Roida, Ixe, 
Altnacoille, H. K., Alpha, Psyche, Odetta, Essay, Wharfedale, I.H.H., 
Arelata, Philosopher, Carol Ward, M.G., Wilts, R.J. P., Shakspere. 

Third C/ass.—V.G.S., Leander, Zilpah, Kisa, Nipul, Douteux, 
Ruby, K.M.L., Jujube, Torfrida, Emilia, Evadne, Rosa, Hilder, 
C.H.T., Bianca, Fleur-de-Lys, Stickler, Tircis, D.B., Bruno, K.A.B., 
Gretchen, N.B., Blank, Utilitas, Therese de Lisieux, C'est moi, 
Marguerite, Tim, Star Gazer, F. T., L'Epi, La Chercheuse, Saintes, 
J.K. M.B., D. AJ. K., A.M.C.D., Great Western, Earnest, Teutor, 
Chirrup, Sophonisba, Jack, fBdrpaxos. Narcissus, Mars, Espana, 


Xaymaca, Hallé, Ecliptic, Squeeks, Abdul, Crocodile, Max, Enoch 
Arden, Hovis. 

Fourth | Class, —G. R. M.C., Francoise, Horatio, Senator, A. J. 
Richards, Pallas Athene, V.M.S., Vivian, Hab, M.E.P., B.W., 
St. Clair, E. M.B., Rustic, Pamela. 

Fifth Class.—Gala, S.T., Uvula, Lassie, Tip, Balaam, P.M,E., 
Donny Maude, Jasper, Théo, Tron, Fatima, Dulwich, Juvenis, Favor, 

is. 


The extract from Gautier was easier than the average, as evidenced 
by the number of Second Classes attained. Most sentences went 
straight into English: the difficulty lay in finding Je juste mot for each 
word and phrase. Thus, in the first sentence there is no need to 
change the French order. ‘‘In an age of classical revival" strikes 
the keynote.  S'efforcent : not ‘‘force themselves," but ‘‘ strive to re- 
capture by dint of study."  ** They fall into a grievous excess, into 
tediousness and dryness,” is very clumsy; better turn —'' They run 
into extremes and become dry, wearisome, and distasteful.” Many 
changed the tense, and several mistook lines (of statuary) for lines of 
poetry. Une idée: ** They seem possessed by an ideal of false sublim- 
ity and in constant terror of the commonplace, and they employ a 
learned jargon like that of the Baboo.” <A force de bom goüt: ‘by 
dint of good taste” is obviously inappropriate ; ‘‘a too rigid adherence 
will lead us to abjure a number of topics, of incidents, of metaphors 
and phrases which are the very life-blood of literature." La delle, &c. : 
Gautier's metaphor does not go on all fours ; language is first the grain 
that has been winnowed and then the cornfield that has been weeded. 
In translation we may gloss over the slight inconsistency by making 
two sentences of it: *'has been too fastidiously sifted and winnowed ; 
in ridding it of some ill weeds, we seem," &c. Soit venu: ‘the ad- 
vent, or coming, of Malherbe,” an allusion to a famous passage ip 
Boileau : 

“Enfin Malherbe vint, et Je premier en France 
Fit sentir dans les vers une juste cadence.”’ 


La perruque: numbers watered this down into ‘‘ the influence,” ‘the 
prejudice,” &c. Of course, we must keep the full-bottomed wig of 
“le Grand Monarque.” La majesté: ‘‘courtliness.” L'intelligence 
passionnée: *‘keen intellectuality." Zs wont qu'à vouloir: “their 
word is law,” or “they can create at will.” Some dozen translated 
boucles ** buckles," and three turned Malherbe into ** wild carrots." 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Philippe Monnier!'s “Le 
Quattrocento” ;— 


Une histoire ainsi concue est extraordinairement intéressante. Elle 
est tres édifiante aussi. On y voit l'impieté raclée et le christianisme 
victorieux. On y voit surtout des coups d'épée, des corps percés de 
part en part, des hommes fendus en deux d'une seule botte—crane, 
ventre, cheval. On se crache au visage, on se tire la barbe, on na 
peur de rien; on en vient tout de suite aux invectives et aux mains; 
on se cogne, on se poche, on se bosse, on se coche, on s'écharpe, on 
s'enfonce, on s'abime, on s'estourbit, on s'assomme ; atouts et claques, 
calottes, tapes, gitles et mornifles, horions et nions, frottées, fessees, 
rincées, rossées, melées, raclées et giroflées ; coups portés, coups parés, 
coups fourrés, coups secs, coups au morion; coups de revers, de 
travers, de pointe, d'estoc, de taille; coups sur coups, coups pour coups. 
il y a des destriers qui franchissent les fleuves d'un seul élan, des 
monstres à gueule de lion et à corps de serpent tout en braise, des 
géants qui mangent de la chair humaine. Il y a des naufrages, 
des tempêtes, des palais enchantés, des armes ensorcelées, des mu- 
siques, des carrcusels, des jeux d'échecs, des jardins de printemps, des 
grottes, des voleurs, des pavillons brodés et des blondes filles de roi. 
Tout ca est vrai, véritable, arrivé. Il n'y a pas moyen d'en douter. 
On vous produit les sources. On vous cite les témoignages. On vous 
donne les preuves. On vous indique les noms. On vous fournit les 
mesures. Et quand les auteurs sont en désaccord, on vous ledit. Il 
faudrait étre fou à lier pour mettre en suspicion de pareilles choses s! 
bien établies et reconnues, qui sont selon la vérité et selon la carte. Le 
peuple y croit. Il ne branle pas. Il ne bronche pas. Muet, sérieux 
et recueilli, les yeux agrandis, il écoute, et par sa bouche ouverte la 
salive coule. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

Those im the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of '' Essays in Translation." 

All competitions must reach the Office by July 16th. 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Bey Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. - 
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VISIT OF FRENCH PROFESSORS. 


Ti long expected visit of French professors and teachers 
in secondary schools occupied the whole of Whitsun 
week. Over two hundred, including ladies, were entertained 
by the University of London and the Modern Language 
Association. The origin of the visit was explained in our last 
number, and it is only necessary here to state that representatives 
of the University of Paris, of provincial Universities, and of the 
Collège de France were the guests of the University of London; 
while members of the Société des Professeurs de Langues 
Vivantes and of the Guilde Internationale were the guests of 
the Association. M. Liard and some of the most distinguished 
guests received and accepted a double invitation. The principal 
functions, such as the reception at the Foreign Office, were 
attended by both bodies, but the reception by the King at 
Windsor was confined to the University visitors. It is not 
possible for us to give more than a brief summary of the pro- 
ceedings and of the most important speeches. Even the con- 
densed report in the Z77»:es occupies many columns. Delightful 
as the visit was—at least to the entertainers, and, we hope, no 
less to the entertained—it was more of a ceremonial and social 
than educational character, and, charming as was the oratory 
to hear, yet the best after-dinner speeches will rarely stand the 
test of print. 

The following is a list of the most distinguished visitors :— Ministry 
of Public Instruction: M. Bayet, Director of Superior Instruction ; 
M. Rabier, Director of Secondary Instruction ; M. Firmery, Inspector- 
General of Modern Language Teaching (German); M. Hémon, In- 
spector-General of Literature Teaching ; M. Hovelaque, Inspector- 
General of Modern Language Teaching (English). University of 
Paris: M. Liard, Vice-Rector; M. Appell, Dean of the Faculty of 
Science; M. Croiset, Dean of the Faculty of Letters; M. Lippmann, 
Professor of Physics; M. Lanson, Professor of French Literature. 
Collège de France: M. Léger, Professor of Sclavonic Languages and 
Literature ; M. Picavet, Secretary and Editor of Revue Internationale 
de PEnseignement. Société des Professeurs de Langues vivantes : 
M. Morel, Professor of English at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand ; M. 
Garnier, Secretary. Guilde /nternationale: Miss E. Williams, Di- 
rectress ; M. Gautier, Professor at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand. 

The main body of visitors arrived on Monday afternoon. They were 
met at the Victoria Station by the authorities of the University of 
London and officers of the Modern Language Association. Car- 
rages were in waiting to convey them to the Royal Palace Hotel, 
Kensington, where rooms had been retained for all the University 
guests. 

In the evening there was an informal dinner. The toast of ** Our 
Guests" was proposed in French by Sir WALTER PALMER (Chairman 
of the Reception Committee), and was responded to by M. BAYET, 
M. LIPPMANN, M. MOREL, M. GAUTIER, and others. M. BAYET 
remarked that the phrase entente cordiale, which now seemed so 
natural, weuld have moved diplomatists of a century ago to laughter ; 
and, if there was a domain in which the entente cordiale had its 
place, it was pre-eminently the domain of letters, science, and art. 
M. Lippmann spoke in excellent English, not only idiomatic, but 
witty, as when he remarked that the Sorbonne has grown out of 
knowledge, which was the only way for a University to grow. 

On the same evening the guests of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion were received by Mr. STORR (Chairman of Committee) and Mrs. 
STORR in the Library of University College, Gower Street. There was 
an exhibition of rare books and music. Among the performers was 
Miss Manuela Garcia, the daughter of the famous centenarian. 


Reception at the Foreign Office. 


At noon on Tuesday Lord FITZMAURICE, representing the Foreign 
Office, and Mr. LOUGH, representing the Board of Education, offered 
to our visitors on behalf of the Government an official welcome. The 
representatives of the Universities of France and of the College de 
France were introduced by Sir EDWARD Busk. This visit, he said, 
for the first time brought together the most ancient University of Paris 
and the most modern of her offspring. While England had been 
founding new Universities, it had been the consistent and wise policy of 
France, as manifested by the compromise of 1875, and by the modifica- 
tions introduced by the law of 1880, to revive the glories of her old pro- 
vincial Universities, some of which, like Montpellier, almost rivalled 
Paris in antiquity, and to make each of them a centre of intellectual life. 

Prof. SADLER, on behalf of the Modern Language Association, in- 
troduced the members of the Guilde Internationale, and of the Société des 
Professeurs de Langues vivantes. He referred to the success of the 
Guilde, which had won gold medals at the Paris Exhibition and at 
St. Louis, and to the useful work that it was performing in familiarizing 
English students not only with French language and literature, but wita 
French life. The Société des Professeurs de Langues vivantes was 


p 


pursuing the same aim in France that the sister Association, which he 
represented, was pursuing in England—to assert for modern languages 
their proper place in the curriculum and to reform the methods and 
organization of teaching. 

Lord FITZMAURICE, who spoke in excellent French, apologized for 
the absence of Sir E. Grey and of Mr. Birrell, the latter of whom had 
intended to be present, but was to his great regret, as they were aware, 
absorbed in another sphere of education. He welcomed M. Liard as 
the learned author ofa work on the theory and organization of secondary 
education, one who had helped to remodel higher education in France, 
and who had associated with the Universities technical institutions to 
meet the needs of the day. University reform in France had to some 
extent taken the form of decentralization. In London, on the other 
hand, we had felt the need of centralization, and the London University 
Act of 1899 not only established a teaching University, but attempted 
to organize and unify the various institutions for higher teaching of the 
capital. The question of provincial Universities had, however, been 
dealt with similarly in both countries. In 1896 the fifteen groups of 
Faculties became the Universities of Paris, Bordeaux, Lille, &c. Jn 
England within the last half century the three Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Durham had grown to nine, besides those of Scotland 
and Ireland. The French were our masters in education, and we 
followed Jongo intervallo. Between the foundations of the University 
of Paris and that of London more than six centuries had elapsed. Yet 
we might console ourselves with the reflection that when the University 
of Paris was founded by Philippe Auguste, its statutes were drawn up 
by Robert de Courson, an Englishman. 

Mr. LouGH pointed out the contrast between French and English 
methods and ideals of education—in France the primary, higher 
primary, and normal schools wholly distinct from the /ycée and the 
University ; the teacher a State-paid Civil servant. Either system had 
its merits, and either nation could learn from the other. Thus France 
discovered how to convert beetroot into sugar, while England, thanks 
to her free trade, was able to consume three times the amount of sugar 
per head, and to buy it at half the rate at which it was sold in Paris. 
He referred to the good work that had been done by Miss Williams in 
promoting the interchange of teachers. The Board of Education, on 
its part, was doing all in its power to arrange for the employment of 
probationary French teachers in England. 

M. RABIER, M. Bayer, and M. GAUTIER replied on behalf of the 
visitors. 

The Luncheon. 

Luncheon was served to some three hundred guests in the East 
Gallery of the University. The room itself is not imposing, but it was 
gay with flags and flowers, and the academic robes of the French 
Universities presented every colour of the rainbow. The VICE- 
CHANCELLOR, who presided, gave the toasts of ** The King” and '* The 
President of the French Republic.” To the latter the FRENCH 
AMBASSADOR responded. The CHAIRMAN proposed ‘‘ Our Guests,” 
for whom M. CROISET replied. Mr. EVAN SPICER (Chairman of the 
London County Council) gave the toast of ** A Welcome to London," 
and urged the University authorities, as the most effective" means of 
cementing the rapprochement between the two countries, to make 
colloquial French compulsory in their examinations. 

M. HOvELAQUE, who knows English and English literature better 
than most Englishmen, quoted most appositely a sentence from 
** The Newcomes”: ** That kindly English landscape seemed to take 
him by the hand as he returned from Dover to London." That day they 
were al) Colonel Newcomes. 

The speech was followed by a dan for the University and the Vice- 
Chancellor, the French equivalent for our ‘‘ Jolly good fellow." 


The Addresses. 


The company then adjourned to the Great Hall, likewise decorated 
with flags and bunting for the occasion. The first speaker was the 
VICE-CHANCELLOR, who regretted that time would not allow him to 
welcome individually all the famous men who had honoured them with 
their company. They had hoped to see there Dr. Pierre Curie, whose 
fatal accident had not only robbed the University of Paris of one of its 
most distinguished professors, but had left the world of science the 
ourer. 

M. LIARD, who was received with prolonged cheers, delivered an 
address on higher education in France. They seemed to find in it 
something warmer than mere scientific confraternity. The invitation of 
the University had been welcome, and they had gladly accepted it. 
The entente cordiale between the two countries, proclaimed first by the 
heads of the States, then acclaimed by the peoples, quite recently con- 
was not a mere word, such as sometimes flew through 
the atmosphere Of nations to vanish on the morrow. It resulted, they 
hoped, from lasting feelings. The invitation and the visit were a new 
manifestation of these feelings—a special manifestation, since it was pro- 
duced on a special soil, that of education and of science, where all the 
peoples could meet, with no other rivalry than that of serving best the 
permanent interests of humanity, in which the conquests realized by 
each of them immediately profited all the others. They had accepted 
First, because it was an oppor- 
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tunity for them to pay, in the very heart of Great Britain, in one of its 
most shining scientific homes, a grateful homage to British science. 
What did they not owe to it, since the day when, beneath the breath 
of Bacon here, of Descartes in France, the idols of the Middle Ages 
had vanished from the human mind? Newton, Priestley, Cavendish, 
Davy, Hamilton, Darwin, Faraday, Maxwell, to name only the greatest 
among the dead, and how many others still could he name among the 
living, in that very assembly even, all classed among the initiators of 
modern thought, all geniuses of the first greatness, whose intuitions had 
cast light sometimes on the distances of the infinitely great, sometimes into 
the depths of the infinitely small. They had accepted the invitation, also, 
to salute in our midst our men of letters, our novelists, our historians, 
our philosophers, and, above all, our poets. For, if we were the 
positive and practical nation, we were also, par excellence, the poetical 
nation, and it was from our race that had bloomed the fairest flowers 
of poetry that humanity had breathed since the times of Greece ; and 
he had said truly, he of France who had written of our Shakespeare : 
* le plus grand de tous les artistes qui avec des mots ont représenté 
de® âmes.” They had accepted, again, because they knew that here 
and from us they had much to learn. They knew that some of the 
superiorities of our race, made of the Norman graft on the wild Saxon 
stock ; the virility of our education, the vigour of our muscles, and that 
of our characters, the solidity of our public spirit, its calm and reflect- 
ing way of proceeding by patient, unshakable, far-carrying resolve ; 
our secular love of liberty, our fecundity in private initiative, being 
born, growing, and bearing fruit a little by chance, it seemed at first, 
like varied grains scattered on the soil without preconceived design, 
but ending always by meeting each other and co-ordinating themselves 
in the best interest of the public—such was the University of London, 
so young and already so powerful, which was first a body of examiners, 
and which had become a teaching body of so original a form, which 
united in the vast and supple network of its eight Faculties more than 
twenty different establishments, almost all born before her, and in 
which she had caused to circulate all the sap of modern science. 
Finally, they had accepted the invitation in the hope of making them- 
selves better known among us. During the last forty years there had 
taken place in France a great effort for the progress and the diffusion 
of science, for a better management of national education. In what 
measure had they succeeded? It was not for them to say. Besides, 
they would be bad judges of it. But for some time past it seemed 
that, more than before, people came to them to see what they had done 
in those matters. Without presumption they could there recognize 
an indication that everything was not to be despised in what they had 
done. M. Liard proceeded to give a detailed account of higher educa- 
tion in France. 

Sir A. RUCKER delivered an address on ** English University Edu- 
cation.” He pointed out the variety Aona on, of administration, 
and even of educational ideals that underlay English Universities. 
Oxford and Cambridge were in their earlier stages ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions, and it was not till 1871 that religious tests were abolished. 
The systeļņ of colleges he traced to the fact that both Universities 
were situate in comparatively small towns. Residence was an integral 
part of the system, and it was not till the nineteenth century that the 
theory was propounded that it mattered not when or how knowledge 
was got, so long as it was adequately tested by independent ex- 
aminers. Whatever their distinguished guests might find either to 
applaud or to condemn in their present system, he would ask them 
to remember that they were visiting this country in the midst of a 
creative educational era. No fewer than six Universities had been 
founded or reorganized in the last six years. In London we were still 
engaged in what the future would regard as the work of preliminary 
organization. Amid all this change he had no fear that their guests 
would report that they had seen 


** Custom starving Truth ; 
And blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him.” 


But he trusted that they would trace in the variety of our University 
systems and in the novelty of some of them, not the caprice of disorder, 
but an intelligent attempt to meet needs which were not exactly the 
same in town and country, in north and south, in the provinces and in 
London. 

Prof. M. E. SapLer (Past President of the Modern Language 
Association) delivered an address on ** French Influence on English 
Education." He said that it was one of the paradoxes of English 
life that we were at one and the same time so intensely national 
in spirit and so susceptible to foreign influences—susceptible, but not 
imitative, and he thought often most really imprese by the force of 
what was said abroad when we looked at first sight most obstinately 
insular and stubbornly unimpressed. We owed much in our intel- 
lectual and social life to the influences which had poured in upon us 
from Italy, from the Low Countries, from Germany, from Scotland 
and Ireland, from America; but from no country had the intellectual 
influence been so persistent, so penetrating, and so challenging to our 
many-mindedness as the influence from France. France gave us, at 
one of the most critical periods of our intellectual life, the form of our 
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University institutions. It opened the way to usto that great scholastic 
philosophy for which Paris was famous. No Universities in Christen- 
dom were so closely connected as Oxford and Paris. France gave us 
at the critical moment our medizval University institutions and 
stimulated the most characteristic part of our medixval philosophical 
thought. The next great wave of French influence touched the educa- 
tion of boys of the upper classes, and it culminated in the publication 
of Locke's '* Thoughts on Education" a few years before the end 
of the seventeenth century. As we read Locke we felt ourselves 
in the presence of Montaigne, just as when we read Rousseau's 
** Emile" we found ourselves in the presence of Locke. That was 
the great chain of international influence. We saw in such an idea 
as Chesterfield's how potent was the influence of France in influencing 
the education of an English gentleman. Ife said: ** The cultivated 
French gentleman is your ideal—a Frenchman who, with a fund of 
virtue, learning, and good sense, has the manners and good breeding 
of his country, is the perfection of human nature. This perfection you 
may, if you please—and I hope you will—arrive at," He would re- 
mind them Bf the persistent influence of Fénelon on the ideas of the 
education of girls in this country. At every great stage of English 
education it was French intluence which had come in and touched us 
with its challenge. 

A visit was afterwards paid to the new physical and chemical labor- 
atories of the Royal College of Science, and in the evening receptions 
were held by Sir E. Busk, Sir W. Ramsay, Prof. Gardner, Dr. Waller, 
and others, at their private residences, which were attended respect- 
ively by the Professors of each Faculty. 


Dinner at the Trocadéro. 


In the evening the guests of the Modern Language Association dined 
at the Trocadéro Restaurant. Prof. SADLER, who presided, announced 
that he had received a message from the President of the Société pour 
la Propagation des Langues étrangères en France, sending his cordial 
felicitations and expressing the hope that that society might receive the 
Modern Language Association in Paris. 

The toasts of ** The King" and ** The President," proposed by the 
CHAIRMAN, having been duly honoured, 

Principal GREGORY FOSTER proposed in French the toast of ** The 
Universities of France," coupled with the name of M. Liard. He 
praised the methods of the University of Paris in high terms, and said 
that the University of London would do well to profit by the example 
of her elder sister. : 

M. LiARD said he had been reminded only that morning of the close 
ties that existed between the two nations. On leaving the University 
a military gentleman had handed him his card and claimed relationship. 
** You, M. Liard," he said, **are Norman ; and my ancestors came 
over with the Norman Conquest. There is bui the difference of a vowel 
in our names." He had done little to deserve the encomiums he had 
received. He had, however, been exceptionally fortunate in having 
enjoyed the confidence of ten or twelve successive Ministries, and had 
therefore some experience of matters connected with Universities and 
with education. lle was surprised that Principal Foster should have 
said that it was on the University of Paris that her younger sister, the 
University of London, desired to base her methods. The advice he 
would give was—don' t. The University of Paris, it was true, dated 
from about the end of the eleventh century; but its ancient history 
might, after all, be forgotten. During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries it did not count for very much, and with the 
Revolution, as a matter of fact, the Universities of France disappeared, 
having fallen out of touch with modern thought. and become obsolete. 
It was Napoleon I. who made one immense University which extended 
to the confines of his empire ; so that the French Universities, in reality, 
dated from modern times, and the new University of Paris had only 
enjoyed a few more years of existence than the University of London. 
Nothing had touched him more since he had visited England than to 
see upon the menu card of their dinner that evening the portrait of 
Corneille. He was in a position to enlarge upon that topic, as the other 
day he had attended the unveiling of a memorial to Corneille on the 
Place du Panthéon, and heard no less than sixteen speeches delivered 
in praise of that great man. But he would spare his audience. He 
drank to the health of the University of London, its progress and 
prosperity. jl " 

Lord FITZMAURICE, in proposing the toast of ** Our French Visitors, 
said for the second time that day he must claim the indulgence of the 
French delegates while addressing them in their own language. We 
were all glad that our visitors had crossed the Channel. 'The most 
illustrious French poet of modern times, Victor Hugo, who lived for 
a number of years in Guernsey, had sung the praise of the Channel 
sea in delightful verse, but that rhythmic swell, that wild pulsation 
which had charmed the poet were the very things which he and they 
disliked. Mr. Spicer that afternoon had expressed the hope that the 
day was not far distant when our guests might reach our shores in 
the perfect calm and obscurity of a Channel tunnel. He had not the 
right to reveal the secret mind of the Government on that subject. 
even if he knew it, but there was one great obstacle in the way of the 
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realization of that project. Every nation had its phantom, and ours 
was a military one. Formerly it was feared that a French army might 
creep into England through the hole of a Channel tunnel ; then it was 
a German army that was feared, then a Russian. But to-day it was 
the Chinese Army. We had been assured in the newspapers—and the 
newspapers never lied—that a Mongol army, after crossing Asia, burn- 
ing St. Petersburg, destroying Berlin and the University of Paris, 
would occupy the pierhead at Calais, and, entering the tunnel, emerge 
at Dover. But those who had conjured up this dreadful picture forgot 
the French army, which in the vast plains between Tours and Poitiers 
would defeat this army and deliver us from a Tartar invasion. 

M. RABIER responded to the toast. Mr. F. Stoker proposed the 
toast of ‘* The Schools," to which M. HovELAQUE and Mr. A. T. 
POLLARD responded. 

Mr. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, in proposing the toast of '*The 
Société des Professeurs de Langues vivantes and of the International 
Guild," said that as an old boy, in more senses than one, of a French 
lycée (he had entered a /ycée when he was thirty), he was delighted to 
welcome the Professors. He bore testimony to the value of the Guild 
as a clearing-house of international friendship. To the classical 
masters in the two nations had been assigned the task of making the 
ancient world accessible. He looked on their guests as the honest 
brokers of modern civilization, nay more, as the proxent, the unpaid 
consuls, who represented the foreign country in their own land. The 
professor of modern languages was an integral factor in the new 
diplomacy. 

M. GARNIER and M. GAUTIER having replied, the company 
separated. 

Visits to Schools. 

Wednesday was occupied with visits to schools in and near London. 
In the morning the Modern Language Association guests were con- 
ducted in small groups to various schools and technical institutions, 
permission to visit which had been obtained through the good offices 
of the London County Council. The elementary school in Addison 
Gardens was greatly admired—the music and the lessons in French and 
natural history. In the afternoon Eton, Harrow, Mill Hill, and other 
schools in the neighbourhood of London were visited. 

The University guests began with a visit to Spring Gardens, where 
they were received by the Chairman of the London County Council. 
They were then conducted over the Abbey by Canon Hensley Henson, 
and Westminster School by Dr. Gow. Thence they drove to Camber- 
well, where they visited the School of Arts and Crafts. Thence to 
Dulwich, where they were entertained at luncheon by Mr. Evan 
Spicer. The day was perfect, and our guests enjoyed to the full 
the gracious hospitality of an English country house. — After lunch the 
College cricket field and the Dulwich Gallery were visited. For the 
evening a number of private dinners were arranged, and the day ended 
with a reception at the French. Embassy, to which some two thousand 
guests were invited. 


Visits to Windsor and to Holloway College. 

Thursday morning was occupied with addresses delivered in the 
Great Hall by representatives of the different Faculties. The chief 
orators were Prof. E. A. Gardner, M. Croiset, Dr. Augustus Waller, 
M. Leger, M. Morel. A report of these addresses must be deferred to 
our next number. 

In the afternoon the University guests travelled by special train to 
Windsor. They were conveyed in royal carriages to the Mauso- 
leum at Frogmore, where a wreath was laid upon the tomb of Queen 
Victoria by M. Liard. They we»e then driven to the Castle and con- 
ducted through the State rooms by Lord Esher. Passing thence to the 
East Terrace they awaited their Majesties, who shortly appeared, accom- 
panied by the young Princes and Princess Mary of Wales. Lord Rose- 
bery, as Chancellor,,presented to His Majesty Sir E. Busk, who in his 
turn presented the Senators of the University of London and the re- 
presentatives of the French Universities, beginning in order with 
MM. Liard, Bayet, Rabier, Appell, Morel. After the presentation the 
King held a long conversation with M. Liard. The guests were then 
entertained at tea in the Orangery of the Castle. 

, The guests of the Modern Languagé Association were at the same 
üme conveyed by special train to Egham to attend a garden party 
gven in their honour by the Governors of Holloway College and the 
Principal, Miss Penrose. Some thousand guests were present, and 
retreshments were served on the Terrace. ‘The Governing Body was 
represented by Lord Thring and Sir Charles Ryan. A letter was read 
from Prince Christian regretting his absence through indisposition. 


Visits to Oxford and Cambridge. 

Friday, the last day of the visit, was devoted to visits to Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Oxford visit was a long standing engagement, the 
Invitation having been given by the President of Magdalen during his 
year of office as President of the Modern Language Association. The 
Cambridge visit was arranged by a University Committee, the chief 
DM being the Masters of Peterhouse and of Caius College and 

r. Breul. 

At Oxford, after a visit to the Bodleian, the party was conducted in 
groups to various colleges. All reassembled for luncheon at Magdalen 


College, to which some hundred and fifty sat down. After the formal 
toasts, given by the President, the Vice-Chancellor proposed ‘‘ The 
Guests,” and recalled his visit to Montpellier as Public Orator and 
many other pleasant memories of French Universities. M. Liard 
proposed ‘* The University," and was answered by Sir W. Anson. 
A garden party at Worcester College ended the entertainment. 

At Cambridge visitors were met at the station by Mr. Roberts, 
representing the Vice-Chancellor, and driven to the Senate House, 
where they were welcomed by the Rev. E. S. Roberts, the Vice- 
Chancellor elect. They were entertained in groups at luncheon by the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Trinity, and other heads of houses. 
After luncheon the Master of Peterhouse held a reception in Combin- 
ation Room. They were afterwards driven in open carriages to the 
Pitt Club lawn at Ditton Corner, whence they witnessed the boat 
races. 


———————— T —— ——— —À 


ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES. 


HE Annual Conference of the Incorporated Association of Head 
Mistresses was held on June 8 and 9 at the Clapham High 
School, by kind invitation of Mrs. Woodhouse, the Head Mistress. 
Miss F. GADESDEN, M.A. (Hlackheath High School), the President of 
the Association, presided. After the delivery of the President's address 
and the transaction of formal business, the President moved the 
adoption of the annual report. Miss Gadesden referred to the two 
conferences which had been held, one at the Clothworkers’ Hall last 
October, and the other in February at the Notting Hill High School. 
At both matters of wide educational interest had been discussed, and at 
both many and varied educational authorities had been brought 
together, thus affording a recognition of the aims and influence of the 
Head Mistresses’ Association to take its place among the educational 
powers of the day. In the report would be found a memorandum on 
tenure drawn up and signed by representatives of the Head Mistresses’ 
and the Assistant Mistresses’ Associations, and she hoped the two 
associations would continue to work together in mutual good will and 
sympathy. Miss Gadesden read a letter from Prof. Sonnenschein, of 
the Classical Association, inviting all classical teachers in the United 
Kingdom to adopt a uniforin method of pronunciation- of Latin and 
Greek. This had already been done in many of the girls’ schools. In 
conclusion, Miss Gadesden referred to the great plgasure she had 
experienced at receiving an invitation to the luncheon given by the 
Chairman of the London County Council at his house at Dulwich in 
honour of the French representatives from the Université de Paris and 
the College de France. She regarded the invitation as a distinct 
mark of honour to their Association, of whom she was the representative. 

Miss CONNOLLY (Haberdashers’ School, Hatcham) proposed : 

* That, in view of the fact that women are directly interested 
and engaged in the work of education, which is now under the 
control of the State, it is of urgent importance that sex should no 
longer be regarded as a barrier to the exercise of the suffrage.” 

There was a danger that the great work of education, which was now 
controlled by the State, might be hampered and hindered because 
women have not political rights—women without votes were a neglig- 
ible quantity. Women were on committees, but they were co-opted, 
not representative, members, and their words did not carry the weight 
they should. A woman might speak with knowledge and experience 
about health, sanitation, or the special needs of girls: what she asked 
might possibly entail outlay ; she had been taxed for the money, 
but could not say a word as to its expenditure. All kinds of 
schools needed representative women with not only knowledge, but 
the power to carry what is right for girls. This would not be possible 
until women's political position. was fully recognized. Women had 
with honour risen to the highest intellectual levels : they were nov 
faced by a hindrance which impeded their progress and lessened their 
influence. Sufferance might be, as Shylock said, the '* badge of his 
tribe," and of Mr. Hirrell's minority ; but it was not the badge of 
women, who had suffered unfairly in the past, and had now risen to do 
and to be according to their powers. 

Miss Dove, M.A. (Wycombe Abbey School), seconded the resolution, 
and said that the disabilities of women had become one of the crying 
evils of the present day. It was not always possible for women under 
present circumstances to live a decent life on account of the lowness of 
their salaries. This showed that we had not advanced beyond Euripides's 
idea that the life of one man was worth those of ten thousand women ! 
Christianity taught that all souls were equal. 

Miss BEALE, LL.D. (Cheltenham Ladies' College), said that in the 
resolution the suffrage was claimed on educational grounds. The 
underpayment of women went to the heart of all as a crying evil, and 
made every one earnest about the extension of the suffrage. 

Miss L. SiLcox (Dulwich High School) said that all women engaged 
in public work had a grievance if they were excluded from all voice in 
State management. 

Miss AINSLIE, B. A. (George Watson's Ladies’ College, Edinburgh), 
suggested that the wording of the resolution might be with advantage 
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broadened. It implied that the necessity of the franchise had been 
borne in upon them for the first time by the present state of educational 
politics ; that, however, was not the only ground on which the franchise 
should be demanded. She therefore proposed the insertion of the 
words ‘‘ on educational grounds.” 

The discussion was continued by Miss BRENTON, Mrs. BRYANT, Miss 
HADLAND, Miss Day, Mrs. WoopnHousk, and Miss OTTLEY ; and 
eventually a resolution was adopted as follows :— 

** "That, in view of the fact that women are directly interested 
and engaged in the work of education, which is now under the 
control of the State, it is of ever-increasing importance on educa- 
tional as well as other grounds that sex should no longer be 
regarded as a barrier to the exercise of the suffrage." 

On a division, the resolution was carried by a large majority. 


Discussion on Compulsory Afternoon School. 

Miss BURSTALL, M.A.'(Manchester High School), moved the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

‘ That this Conference earnestly deprecates any attempt to 
force compulsory afternoon session on schools now working 
successfully under the system of a morning session, and un- 
hesitatingly affirms its belief in the principle of freedom for the 
authorities of each school to arrange the hours of work in accord- 
ance with what they have found to be the physical, mental, and 
social needs of the pupils."  . 

Miss Burstall said she had only to repeat the substance of the Associa- 
tion's memorandum presented to the Board of Education in 1902. She 
considered the head mistress on the spot was the best judge of the 
needs and dangers of the locality. The principles for the morning 
session were the claims of the home, the importance of girls returning 
home by daylight, their health during the period of growth, and time 
for organized games or for art study and music. The claims on a girl 
out of school hours were greater than those on boys, with a correspond- 
ing increase of pressure. An attack was being made on the long 
morning, but the head mistresses were the best judges of that. By a 
mixture of easier and harder subjects, and the system of the interval, 
the difficulties had been satisfactorily met. It was true there was a 
strain on the teacher, but that could be minimized by the variety of the 
work. The ideal of the high schools was freedom and responsibility — 
responsibility,of the girl for her work, of the mistress for her teaching, 
of the head for the management. They had inherited this tradition— 
they must be true to the trust. 

Miss Cocks (Redland High School) seconded the resolution. She 
thought there was a tendency to consider that one type of education 
was suited to all classes of girls, without regard to the different home 
environments. She regarded this as the clumsiest conception of educa- 
tion that could be possible. Its only recommendation was its beautiful 
simplicity. The application of the steam roller to level and press out 
all individuality and irregularity, reducing all types of schools to one 
level uniformity, was the danger which higher education had to face. 
The variety of the home must be taken into consideration ; some 
children learn at home what others could only acquire from their 
teachers. People who paid high school fees of £16 to £17 a year were 
generally able to give their girls a home environment which was of in- 
estimable value. To deprive such mothers of the companionship of 
their girls except for the sleeping and eating hours was to rob both girls 
and mothers of a large part of life's happiness, as well as of most 
valuable opportunities of mutual education. A mother of a girl attend- 
ing a large middle-class school had said to her that her relation to her 
daughter was that of a hotel keeper! Time tables must give scope to 
home life. The lack of originality in the present day was the result of 
the over-teaching of boys and girls, and of too little being demanded of 
individual effort. 

Miss BEALE stated that when she at first gave up afternoon school 
at Cheltenham there was a great outcry, and she returned to the old 
system only to find after a term's work that the parents preferred the 
morning session ; and the morning session has been the custom ever 
since. 

Miss FoxLey (University of Manchester) was strongly in favour of 
the freedom of the afternoon. She had served in two schools: in the 
first there was compulsory afternoon attendance, and the girls’ health 
was below the average. She was firmly converted to the view that 
girls ought to be free in the afternoon. 

Miss Orr.ry (Worcester High School) and Miss KENNEDY (St. 
Elphin's, Darley Dale) both spoke strongly against compulsory after- 
noon school. 

Miss WALKER (Roan School, Greenwich) was of opinion that it was 
a benefit to some parents to keep the children at school, She ad- 
vocated freedom of choice in the matter, and thought that, if there were 
a double session, there should be a long interval between the two. 

Miss MoRisoN (Truro IIigh School) thought it was better to have 
the girls back to work under supervision if possible. 

Miss GAVIN, M.A. (Notting Hill High School), emphasized the fact 
that ** afternoon school" meant teaching—not merely games and pre- 
paration. ; 

Miss BENTON (South Hampstead High School) thought that the 
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question of lunch should be very carefully considered. This could not 
be provided by the school for nothing, but it was a heavy charge on 
parents with, perhaps, three daughters at schools and with narrow 
means to pay 4s. per child per week. It was not desirable to en- 
courage the bringing of lunch, as such meals were generally in. 
sufficient. The question of food was of paramount importance to grow- 
ing girls. 

Miss LEAHY, M.A. (Croydon High School), advocated freedom as 
long as there was efficiency. An efficient school had nothing to fear. 
The Board of Education did not bring up the question of efficiency, 
but that of health. But on the health side comparison need not be 
feared. Let the Board of Education come and see the girls and judge 
of their condition at the end of the morning. A girl who kept ap 
her attention ‘‘ strenuously ” during a three to four hours’ session was 
not often met with. 

. Miss FANNER, M.A. (Sale High School), drew attention to the fact 
that, if the Board of Education minimum was accepted, afternoon 
school was inevitable, unless some subject was omitted. That would 
mean leaving out some of the English work and Scripture—an al- 
ternative no one would welcome. 

Miss HEWETT, B.Sc. (Walthamstow High School), was of opinion 
that the whole question depended on the class of girl. In some cases 
it was better to have the girls in the afternoon than to leave them to 
their own devices. In the urban districts of London especially the 
girls were often not well employed. The teaching in the afternoon 
could be in lighter subjects. She advocated compulsory afternoon 
work. 

Miss CLAY (Queen's School, Chester) represented that compulsory 
afternoon school meant going home after dark, to which mothers 
objected, and this system would half empty the school. 

Miss HoLME, M.A. (Carmarthen County Girls’ School), doubted 
whether it was intended to compel the mistresses to teach in the after- 
noon; the Board of Education accepted preparation and organized 
games as attendance in school. 

The PRESIDENT then put the resolution to the vote, and it was 
carried nem. con. 

Miss BURSTALL proposed, and Mrs. WoonHoUSsk seconded, the 
following rider to the resolution :— 

“That this Conference instructs the Executive Committee to 
draw up a memorial on this matter to the Board of Education and 
to support it by statistics." 

The statistics should state the school, and whether the head mistress 
was in favour of a free afternoon: if she had had experience asa girl of 
afternoon school, and what her opinion was. 

This was carried. e 

On Saturday morning, Miss BEALE, LL.D., addressed the Confer- 
ence. The address will be printed for private circulation. 


Certificates of Religious Knowledge. 


Miss OTTLEY (Worcester High School) asked that the resolution 
standing in her name on the agenda, viz. : 

** That there is a demand for a certificate of religious knowledge 
for teachers in secondary schools, and that it be an instruction to 
the Executive Committee to appoint a sub-committee to consider 
the subject,” ; 

might be taken in two parts, as she was not personally responsible for 
the second portion. Now that the old home Bible teaching was dying 
out, the high schools had a greater responsibility in the matter. The 
spirit wanted in Divinity teachers was not to be attained by any amount 
of study or any kind of examination 3 but ignorance of the fundamental 
facts of great religious truths was too prevalent. Freedom must be 
given with regard to the reading for the examination. Many would be 
satished with the Cambridge Higher Local Group: others wanted 
more. The beautiful Free Church Catechism and, the Catechism of the 
Church of England were treasures for any child's possession ; therefore 
she strongly advocated a broad selection of schemes of study and 0 
books. The teacher must be enthusiastic. Therefore, she moved : 
“That there is a demand for a certificate of religious know 
ledge for teachers in secondary schools.” 
. Miss Douai As (Godolphin School, Salisbury) seconded the resolu- 
tion. She observed that it was easier to say that better religious 
training of teachers was desired than to say how this was to be ensure. 
She suggested that, when girls decided to adopt the teaching profession, 
they should be urged, if they wished to teach the Bible, to M" 
to prepare themselves at once for this supremely important duty. f 
religious education was neglected at home, every opportunity shoul 
be utilized to encourage girls to study their Bibles at school. — 
The first part of the resolution was carried, with three dissentients, 
as was the second part, with the addition of a rider, it finally rescimé 
as follows :— 

“That it be an instruction to the Executive Committee 
appoint a Sub-Committee to consider the subject, an that tac 
Sub-Committee be instructed to confer with representatives ° 
existing Committees which have armnged suitable courses 
lectures, and to report on the various certificates which may sem 
suitable for teachers of religious knowledge in schools.' 
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Report of Meeting of Members of Education Committees. 

Miss BuURSTALL (Manchester High School), Chairman of the 
meeting of members of Education Committees held on Friday morn- 
ing, reported that the following resolution had been carried, on the 
pos of Miss Heppel (Bromley Education Committee), second 
y Miss Heron (Leicestershire Education Committee) :—‘‘ That the 
Conference be requested to send representatives to the meeting on 
Thursday, June 21, to support the Local Authorities (Qualifications of 
Women) Bill," the appointment of the representatives being left to the 
President, Miss Krabbé (Herefordshire Education Committee) had 
read a paper on the special difficulties in providing for secondary 
education in rural areas. Miss Ottley (Worcestershire Education 
Committee) had introduced the subject of municipal secondary schools, 
the discussion being taken up by several members. Miss Escott 
(Shefheld Education Committee) had introduced the subject of scholar- 
ships from public elementary schools, moving the following resolution, 
which had been seconded by Miss Blackmore (Cornwall Education 
Committee) and carried :—‘‘ That it is desirable that a better standard, 
both intellectual and physical, be required for scholars passing from 
elementary into secondary schools." The feeling of the meeting in 
regard to the physical standard had been so strong that, on the proposal 
of Miss F. E. Toeke (Gateshead Education Committee), seconded by 
Miss Rees (Willesden Education Committee), the fol'owing resolution 
was carried nem. con. :—'* That the Board of Education be asked to 
urge the Local Authorities to have a medical inspection by their own 
officer of all successful candidates for scholarships before the scholar- 
ships be finally awarded.” Some general discussion on the work to be 
done in elementary education by women members of Education Com- 
mittees had concluded the meeting, which had been marked through- 
out by helpful statements of experiences and difficulties from members 
representing very varied districts, twenty-two being present out of a 
possible forty-five. 

The report was adopted. 


The Kinds of Training available for Women Secondary Teachers. 


_ Miss Gavin, M.A. (Notting Hill High School), introduced the sub- 
ject of the kinds of training available for women secondary teachers, 
and proposed : 
** That this Association accepts no system of training as satis- 
factory in which the theoretical work of the student is not supple- 

_ mentary to the practical work." 

Miss Gavin said that much now passing current as training was not 
training, and brought discredit on the name. The Association 
ought to demand that after a year's training a student should be able to 
teach in some measure, and not merely take an intelligent interest in 
her profession. The apparent success of the training given in the 
training colleges for elementary teachers led to the adoption of a some- 
what similar form when the question of training secondary teachers 
arose thirty years ago. The problems, however, were far from similar. 
The elementary teacher of thirty years ago began his career as a pupil- 
teacher ; in his college course he had to study what to teach, as well as 
how to teach it, and his instruction in method and theory came after he 
had acquired a practical knowledge of the ‘difficult and perplexing 
art" of teaching. When the young graduate of to-day finished her 
University course she knew nothing less than she knew children. 
What she required was an opportunity of becoming familiar with child- 
ren. The training college failed to provide this opportunity, even 
whilst it afforded a practising school, a demonstration and practising 
school, or an opportunity of practising in ordinary schools, elementary 
and secondary. An experiment in training in which the speaker was 
personally interested, because it seemed to her the best yet evolved, had 
been initiated three years ago by certain schools fortunately situated 
With regard to a local University, the schools undertaking, in co-opera- 
tion with the University, the practical training of a strictly limited 
number of students. She had found the greatest difficulty in the way 
of this scheme to be the inordinate demands of the examination 
syllabuses, which had been drawn up to suit the courses given in the 
training colleges. 

, Miss Hastinas (Wimbledon High School), in seconding the resolu- 
ion, referred to a scheme in which eight of the schools of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Trust are associated with the University of London 
In giving practical and theoretical training to graduates or women of 
equivalent educational standing. 

Miss Regs (Brondesbury and Kilburn High School) described the 
work of the Maria Grey Training College; Miss FRODSHAM, B.A. 
(St. Saviour’s and St. Olave’s Grammar School for Girls), described 
training in a residential training college; Mrs. WOODHOUSE (Clapham 
High School) described training in a training department attached to 
a school ; Miss LATHAM (St. Mary's College, Paddington) spoke of the 
work done in what she suggested should be called a ** training centre” 
rather than a training college. Miss BURSTALL gave an account of an 
experiment in the University of Manchester, in which theory and 
practice were associated ; and Miss HAiG Brown, M.A. (Oxford High 
School), advocated training in a secondary school, in co-operation with 
the training department of a University. 

After some discussion, the resolution was carried. 


Consideration of State Action with rezard to Education. 

Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt. D. (North London Collegiate School for 
Girls), epened a discussion on the crisis in the history of educational 
development and the proposal to abolish the Register of Teachers. 
Having reviewed some of the difficulties which had confronted the 
Consultative Committee and the Teachers! Registration Council, she 
said that the practical policy of the moment was to try to save the 
principle of the present Register, which provided for some definition of 
qualifications in the higher branch of the teaching profession not pro- 
vided for otherwise. Registration was most required for teachers with 
higher qualifications—with a CU degree or its equivalent. The 
condition of service in a particular kind of school was the only genuine 
grievance against Column B. The abolition of that condition of 
service gave a sufficiently simple form of Register which would yet be 
open to every one with the two kinds of qualifications, and some service 
in a training college. In this practical country practice would always 
be valued at its true worth. She therefore proposed the following 
resolutions :— 

“I. That this Conference deeply regrets the Government 
proposal to abolish the Teachers' Register, believing that the con- 
fusion of ideals as to qualifications, and the depreciation of the 
teacher's status consequent on its abolition, would cause much injury 
to the secondary education of the country. 

** That the Conference therefore desires to see Clause 36 of the 
Education Bill amended by the addition of words the effect of 
which would be the formation of a Register containing in alpha- 
betical order the names of all teachers of approved training, with 
qualifications as to learning not less than those required for a Uni- 
versity degree. 

** That the duty of forming and maintaining such a Register 
should be referred to a Representative Professional Council with 

wers of co-optation. 

«That all persons whose names are on Column B of the existing 
Register should be admitted without question or further fee to this 
reformed Register ; and that the monies already paid for registra- 
tion by such persons shall be paid over to the Council upon trust, 
(a) to place upon the new Register the names of those who desire 
to be so registered ; and (4) to return the fees paid for registration 
in Column B to those who do not desire to be so registered. 

* II, That, in the event of the enactment of Clause 36 without 
such amendment, action should at once be taken for the establish- 
ment on a voluntary basis of a Teachers’ Register on the lines 
described in Resolution I. ; and that this Conference desires to 
co-operate with other educational associations and with the Uni- 
versities in steps to that end. 

“ That in the constitution of a Registration Council, apart from 
the State, the sanction, as well as the assistance, to be derived from 
a representation of the Universities is, in the opinion of this Con- 
ference, of fundamental importance. 

“That in the formation of the Register three characteristic 
conditions should be observed :—(a) The standard of learning 
required should be that of a University degree or its equivalent ; 
(4) the purpose for which the teachers are accredited should be 
that of fitness to instruct children and young people of school age ; 
(c) service in any particular type or class of school should not be 
required. 

** To the fulfilment of each of these conditions this Conference 
attaches importance, and, in view of the facts, desires to emphasize 
specially (c).’’ 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE, in seconding these resolutions, said that the 
Register had had three results: improved efficiency of all schools; 
higher appreciation of the value of professional training ; and a higher 
standard of academic attainment on the part of the teachers. Nine 
hundred teachers had raised their qualifications in one and a half years, 
and there was a clearer understanding of the means for organizing 
national education. It was not a question affecting a certain type of 
school, but a national question. There was nolonger the great cleavage 
that once existed between elementary and secondary schools. 

The resolutions, on being put to the vote, were carried unanimously. 


Some Recent Experiments in Education. 


Miss COULTER (James Allen’s School, Dulwich) read a paper on 
** Gardening and Garden Laboratory." This was followed by a paper 
by Miss McCROBEN, M. A. (Wakefield High School), on ** Geography 
Teaching and Apparatus." Miss Gray (St. Paul's Girls’ School) and 
Miss LzAHY, M.A. (Croydon High School), spoke on ‘‘ Domestic 
Economy Classes in connexion with School Work " ; and Miss EscoTT 
(Shefheld High School) read a paper on ‘‘ Class Teaching as applied to 
Beginners in Music." 

On the proposal of Miss JONES (late of the Notting Hill High School), 
seconded by Miss Dav (Grey Coat Hospital, Westminster), the follow- 
ing vote of thanks was carried :— 

** That the cordial thanks of the Conference of the Association 
of Head Mistresses be given to Mrs. Woodhouse for inviting the 
Conference to Clapham High School, and that Mrs. Woodhouse be 
specially thanked for her hospitality and for the admirable arrange- 
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ments made by her and her staff for the convenience and comfort 
of the members of the Conference.” 
After a vote of thanks to the President for presiding, the proceedings 
terminated. 
Mrs. Woodhouse and the Council of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Trust held a reception in the garden of the High School during the 
afternoon, which was largely attended. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSIST- 
ANT MISTRESSES IN PUBLIC SECOND. 
ARY SCHOOLS.  — 


A" Extraordinary General Meeting of the Association was held on 

Saturday, May 26, at King Edward’s High School for Girls, 
New Street, Birmingham. The chair was taken by Miss LAURIE 
(Ladies' College, Cheltenham), in the absence of the President, Miss 
Skeat (Chester). 

Miss STONEMAN (Notting Hill High School), Secretary of the 
Information Sub-Committee, reported that this Sub-Committee had 
been formed to collect and tabulate information as to the action of 
Local Authorities with regard to secondary schools for girls. The 
Branches had been asked to appoint local committees to collect such 
information in their own districts: nearly all had already done so, 
and most had begun their work, from which valuable results were an- 
ticipated. 

Miss HopcE (Notting Hill High School) reported the formation of the 
Federal Council of Secondary School Associations, under a constitu- 
tion which the representatives of the A. A. M. regarded as wholly satis- 
factory. A resolution was passed expressing the deep gratitude of the 
Association to Miss K. T. Wallas for her long and most valuable 
services as their representative on the Federation Committee, and their 
regret at losing her. 

Teachers! Register. 


The HON. SECRETARY then read the following memorial on the 
Abolition of the Teachers' Register, which had been drawn up by the 
Committee to be sent, if the meeting adopted it, to the President of 
the Board of Education :— 


“The A. A. M. has noted with deep regret the proposal contained 
in the Education Bill now before Parliament to abandon the Teachers' 
Register. The Association considers that such action would be a 
serious blow to the progress of education. 

** In the short time that the Register has been in existence it has 
already proved of service to the whole body of secondary teachers, 
having beneficially affected all types of secondary schools, in spite of 
the fact that teachers in private schools are less open to influence than 
teachers in public secondary schools. 

'* Among the benefits which have already 
Register are the following :— 

** f, It has had a stimulating effect on individuals, causing them to 
seek a higher standard of academic attainment than heretofore. 

'* 2. It has been the means of inducing many women graduates to 
supplement their academic acquirements by a course of specialized 
training for their profession. 

** 3. It has promoted, if not called into existence, additional means 
of training. 

** Thus it has undoubtedly tended to raise the dignity and efficiency 
of the profession. At the present moment, when the education of the 
country is largely undergoing reorganization, it would seem especially 
desirable to secure a high standard among teachers, while, as a guide 
to their selection, the existence of a list of those who are adequately 
qualified has proved of value to those who are responsible for the staff- 
ing of schools. 

** The Association therefore earnestly desires that the possibilities of 
usefulness inherent in the registration movement should receive due 
recognition, and that, in lieu of the retrograde step of abandoning the 
Teachers’ Register, means should be taken to reconstruct its pro- 
visions and to promote its development on lines acceptable to the 
profession as a whole, and consistent with permanent efficiency." 


The memorial was proposed as a resolution by Miss VERNON 
HARCOURT, seconded by Miss W. SLATER, and carried unanimously. 


resulted from the 


Women's Suffrage. 


Miss BANCROFT (Redland Court High School, Bristol) reported that 
the A.A.M. had been invited by the National Union of Women 
Suffrage Societies to appoint a representative to attend the deputation 
in favour of women’s suffrage which the Prime Minister had consented 
to reccive on May 19. The Committee had not thought themselves 
entitled to commit the Association to any definite line of action without 
consulting the General Meeting, since the question might be considered 
outside the province of an educational association. They asked for 
directions from the meeting in case they should receive any similar 
invitation at some future time. 


Miss BANCROFT proposed : 

“That, the State having assumed the control and direction of 
primary, secondary, and technical education, it becomes of vital 
importance that the sex barrier to enfranchisement be removed, in 

9 order that the views of women shall be represented in our national 

system of education." 

She said that, in the present relation of the State to education, the 
question of women’s suffrage concerned members of the A.A.M. not 
only as women, but as educationalists. Women, lacking the force of the 
vote, were not adequately represented on the bodies which framed their 
conditions of work, Only the minimum number of women was usually 
co-opted on Education Committees, and these were not always experts 
in education. The evil effects of such a system had already shown 
themselves in girls’ schools under public control. 

Miss M. THOMSON (King Edward’s Girls’ Grammar School, Camp 
Hill, Birmingham, seconded the resolution. 

Miss OAKESHOTT (Leeds High School) said that the question was 
outside the scope of the A.A. M. as an educational association, that 
many of its members disapproved of granting the suffrage to women, 
and that those who desired it could find ample opportunities of 
expressing their views through other associationsg She moved the 
following amendment :—‘‘ That, the whole A A so wide and 
important, it is not advisable to pass any resolution upon it until it has 
been discussed by the Branches.” Miss M. JULIAN seconded the amend- 
ment, which was put and lost. 

More discussion followed. It was clear that the meeting, while in 
general sympathy with thecauseof women’s suffrage, strongly disapproved 
of some of the methods by which it has recently been supported, and 
would not sanction any action to be taken conjointly with bodies which 
had used them. The Hon. Secretary assured the meeting that, il 
Miss Bancroft’s motion were carried, the Committee would not desire 
or consent to associate the A. A. M. with any but orderly and con. 
stitutional methods. Miss Bancroft's motion was then put and carried 
by 49 votes to IO. 

Miss LAURIE then read a paper on “The Importance of Plant 
Geography in the Teaching of Botany." 

Votes of thanks were proposed and carried by acclamation to Miss 
Laurie for her very interesting paper and for kindly acting as Chair- 
man, and to Miss Creak and the staff of King Edward's High School. 

At the afternoon meeting, held at Edgbaston Church of England 
College, Miss VERNON IIARCOURT read an interesting paper on “A 
Visit to some Schools in Germany and France." 

Votes of thanks were proposed and carried by acclamation to Miss 
Vernon Harcourt for her paper; to Miss Thomas for her kind 
hospitality, and to the Midland Branch for their admirable arrange: 
ments and hospitality. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


France, like some other countries, is awakening to the fact that the 
future of a race depends no less on the educdtion of 
its women than on that of its men. Of course, 
against higher education for the former the usual 
trite arguments are advanced : that it unfits them for maternity and 
domestic life, and so forth. Yet not a few Frenchmen understand that 
it is but the continuation of that salutary discipline of body and mind 
which the school begins, and that a woman is as capable of being 
educated as a man—to the same extent and with no more harm to her 
physical efficiency. Some French professors would organize a special 
higher education for her. The Société d'Enseignement supérieur, on 
the other hand, has passed the following resolution :—** For higher 
education properly so called young women, like young men, should 
follow the ordinary courses and lectures of the University. It is not 
expedient to create Universities for women." If women desire to 
study, they have, it seems, only to apply to the Universities and enrel 
themselves for the courses that suit their wants. Thus at Caen there 
are at present thirty-five French or foreign women students entered on 
the books of the Faculty of Letters. At Caen, too, by way of protest 
against the law that excludes women from representation on the 
University Councils, Mlle. Decroix, of the lycée de jeunes filles, has 
been put forward as a candidate for a vacant seat in the Conseil 
académique. She has, moreover, gaincd a majority of votes, men 
being her nominators and supporters ; from which it would appear that 
the law will have to be altered. 


The inspecteur d'académie of Morbihan has addressed to those cot 
cerned a circular in which he lays down that the 
conferences between head masters and  assistan! 
masters usual in some schools are to become 
general and obligatory. They are to take place every quarter 1n s 
last weck of March, June, September, and December. The hea 

master will preside by right. He will ask the opinion of masters 2" 

mistresses upon matters of-discipline and study. All are to expres 


Higher Education 
of Women. 


Masters’ 
Moetings. 
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theit views freely and simply, without any thought but of mutual help. 
The schools in question are French primary schools ; but we trust that 
these meetings for the frank interchange of thought are now held every- 
where. When the head is in sympathetic communication with his 
assistants, and they with one another, more than half the difficulties of 
a school are wont to disappear. 


* 


GERMANY. 


We confess that on the subject of titles we do not see quite eye to eye 
Mrs with our German kinsfolk ; nevertheless, we record 
or Miss? the various ** movements " with regard to them for 
the benefit of curious readers. — It is the ladies tbat 
now are coming to their titular due. Some time ago the school author- 
ities of Vienna resolved to bestow even on unmarried women teachers 
the title of ** Frau." The Prussian Kultusminister has lately been 
moved by a similar spirit. He has conferred on Fraulein Wentscher, 
Head Mistress of the Königin Luisen. Stiftung at Berlin, the official title 
of ** Frau Direktorin.” No one will grudge such distinctions to those 
who care for them ; they may even serve to emphasize the fact that a 
woman can merit social honour when single no less than when married. 
But, as we have said, we set not such store as the Germans by titles of 
any kind. 
Their habit of mind in another respect seems to us more admirable. 
Polytechnios They are the most scientific of nations. They will 
onoe more make you a science of anything. If touching any 
matter there is an accumulation of experience that 
can be ordered with an instructive result, then, they hold, there is a 
science of that matter. And the matter viewed as a held of activity to 
which a man may legitimately devote himself is called a Fach. In 
England we hear doubts expressed as to the existence of a science of 
pedagogy. At Giessen or Konigsberg the sceptics would be ranked 
with peasants who did not believe in a science of chemistry. There is 
a science of boy-training, just as certainly as boy-training is a Fuch. But 
your Germap knows dozens of others. For example, he is busying him- 
self greatly just at present with the Science of Railways, which embraces 
such subjects as geology in relation to railway-cutting, the management 
of railways, and railway law. If we wanted Lusenhahnfachwissen- 
schafiliche Vorlesungen (lectures on the Science of Railways) in England, 
we should hardly know where to seek them ; they are being given this 
summer at Berlin, Breslau, Frankfurt a.M., and Koln. To deal with 
these practical sciences is the function of the great technological institu- 
tons of Germany. We hear some one objecting that they are best 
learned by actual practice, that the Science of Railways, e.g., is most 
profitably studied in a railway workshop. Now the answer is that other 
civilized nations do not think so, — There is such a flocking of foreign 
students to the German polytechnics that a new ministerial decree im- 
poses a tax upon them, and in future every non-German student of a 
technical Hochschule must pay £2. 10s. a half-year for the privilege of 
attendance—a clear proof, is it not ? that polytechnics are useless. 


A suggestion having been made that Prussia should, like Austria, fix 
No Age Limit an age limit, which reached, a professor should be 
for Professors. compulsorily retired with a pension, the Kultus- 
ministerium took the opinion of various University 
senates upon the subject. The idea was received with so general a 
disfavour that it has been decided to abandon it. And, indeed, elderly 
men differing much in the measure of physical and intellectual vigour 
that they retain, a hard and fast line might seem to run counter to the 
logic of facts. On the other hand, it would be difficult to prove that 
a loss of efficiency brings with it a desire or willingness to abdicate. 
Nor do we feel sure that the Ministry consulted the right people. If 
we wished to ascertain whether bishops ever became too old for their 
Work, we should bardly ask for the judgment of the episcopal bench. 


It was in a country school, the teacher of which notoriously had 
little of knowledge and nozest inimparting it. The 

School Story. inspector, by way of beginning the examination, 
Q4. gave out the hymn : ** Unser Wissen und Verstand 
Ist mit Finsternis umhüllet " (** Our knowledge and understanding is 
shrouded with darkness"). The schoolmaster, not without reason, 
Suspected an allusion to the state of learning in his domain. When 
the inspection had somehow or other been got through it was his turn 
to prescribe the vocal exercise. He bade the children sing from a 
well-known hymn the stanza beginning “Ihr llollengeister packet 
euch, ihr habt hier nichts zu schatfen " (** Away, infernal spirits! ye 
have nought to do here"). “Did you mark how they caught my 


point ? " said the inspector to his companion, as he retired with a self- 
satisfied smile. 


AUSTRIA. 
Austria has for some time acknowledged in principle the right of 
. women to follow higher studies at a University or 
- Women : 
Students. polytechnic, and not a few women have used the 


: right. But there has been a lack of schools for 
preparing them, and little employment open at the end of their studies. 


"E cR A ME ————————— ————— (C ( A C c C E: 


A recent decree does nothing to rid them of these grievances ; but it 
collects and harmonizes a number of precedent regulations and makes 
the situation clear. Women, it says, are admitted as regular hearers 
(ordentliche Horerinnen) in the philosophic faculties on exactly the 
same terms as men—they must have the leaving certificate of a Gym- 
nastum, They may become non-regular hearers (armsserordentitche 
Horerinnen) if they have been through a training college for women or 
one of the town or private Afadchenlyseen. Without either of these 
qualifications they may take special lectures or courses of lectures as 
occasional students or guests (Hospitantinnen): but they gain no 
rights by doing so. It appears that financial reasons delay the pro- 
jected establishment of Gymnasien for girls, which alone will give 
them equal opportunities with boys. 


In spite of the difficulties to be overcome, women are inscribed on 
The University of the rolls of all the eight Austrian Universities. Of 
Vienna. those Universities the greatest by far is that of 
Vienna, where more than a third of the students 
in the country are gathered. In the winter Semester 1905-6 the 
number of them was 7,937, of whom 231 belonged to the Faculty ' 
of Theology, 3.425 to that of Law and Political Economy, 1,519 to 
that of Medicine, and 2,762 to that of Philosophy. The small follow- 
ing that Theology attracts is somewhat remarkable, although from 
parts of Germany, too, come complaints of a lack of theological 
students. Whether to draw them or to deter them from coming to 
Vienna the Professor of Homiletics there has introduced a startling 
innovation into his Seminar. A phonograph is employed to take down 
and reproduce the practice sermons of candidates for holy orders, so 
that their attention may be drawn to constantly recurring faults and 
they may be assisted to cure them. The notion we hold to be a good 
one, provided that due care is taken to destroy the records as soon as 
their task is done. It is said that the phonograph has also been found 
serviceable at Vienna in the study of comparative philology. The 
instrument seems ** to have a future" ; but we have not yet heard of any 
English teacher bold enough to let its irritating mimicry of human 
utterance resound in his class-room. 


UNITED STATES. 


There has lately been celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
alive: abii ot founding of Tuskegee, the famous institution for 
Tuskegee. negro students over which Booker T. Washington 
presides. It was formally opened on July 4, 1881, 
when its one teacher and thirty students met in a half-ruined hut. 
Soon afterwards an abandoned plantation was hought for the school, 
which grew steadily under its active young Principal. Now it owns a 
great farm of 2,500 acres, with 400 head of milch and working cattle, 
200 horses, well-stocked poultry yards, an immense apiary, and 
thousands of orchard trees, the farm producing all the food needed for 
the 1,500 students and 150 teachers that the school of to-day com prises. 
Among its eighty-three buildings are wagon shops, a sawmill, a harness 
shop, a tailor’s shop, a printing office, a model laundry, and a tinning 
establishment, all designed by a negro architect and built by negro 
student labour 7 for the education that is found most suitable for the 
coloured race is education through work to work. President Booker 
Washington has toiled a quarter of a century in providing it, without 
overcoming the prejudice against his skin. He rides in the Jim Crow 
cars, and sometimes finds the use of a hall refused to him for his 
meetings. Yet, patient and uncomplaining, he continues his task. The 
silver jubilee of Tuskegee may serve as an occasion for sending him a 
word of greeting from England, with congratulations on the past and 
hopes for the future. 


Whatever brings life into school studies has an interest for those who 
love the young. The commonest objection to the 

A Roman State. teaching of Latin is that the Romans, their lan- 
guage, and their institutions are dead. At the 

East High School of Rochester, New York, a method of quickening 
the lifeless forms has been successfully pursued during the last three 
years. We give, from the School Review, a few particulars of the 
process employed. Since every American child has a sort of instinct- 
ive taste for politics and elections, the eight hundred and fifty boys 
and girls that take Latin are organized into a mimic Roman State, and 
reproduce the features of a political campaign and election at Rome. 
Every Latin pupil is a member of the State. As a first step in the 
organization of it, each of the twenty-nine sections, or forms, represents 
one of the trade guilds (collegia opificum), such as the aurifces, the 
fullones, or the tonsores. Each guild chooses from among its members 
a princeps, or president, who in his turn appoints four magistri, or 
master workmen, the rest of those in the form being apprentices. The 
class-room becomes for the guild its curia, or local place of assembly, 
where rules of membership are drawn up and choice made of a 
guardian deity and of a patronus. Although the ancient guilds were not 
political, they serve as useful instruments in forming the State—a 
business undertaken by the princifes, with the aid of the magistri. It 
is the Princeps that assigns to every member of his guild a Roman 
name, with its three parts. Each pupil keeps his name for a year, and 
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is expected to investigate the life of the man whose name he or she 
bears. Having received their names, the young Romans are classified 
as citizens by birth, citizens by naturalization, or citizens by manu- 
mission, the largest number being in the first class. They are then 
enrolled successively in the four great political units of curta, tribus, 
classis, and centuria, on the basis respectively of birth, geography, 
wealth, and age; only, with a somewhat daring innovation, birth is 
estimated by scholarship, which determines whether a pupil shall be 
ranked as patrician or plebeian. Of the eight hundred and fifty 
citizens ninety are patricians—a number chosen to secure a multiple of 
three (the number of patrician tribes), and of thirty (the number of 
curiae in these tribes). Each curia elects its curto, and the thirty 
curtones a curio maximus. The curiae meet as comitia curtata, and 
after the election confer the zpertzum by a formal act upon the 
officials designated by the popular assemblies ; it is the earlier form of 
the comitia curiata, composed solely of patricians, and wielding a 
really effective power of ratification, that has been adopted. 


The division into five classes on the basis of wealth is represented by 
grouping the pupils according to their ‘‘ years," the 


ja cousutueins ip Virgil classes” forming the prima classis, the 
overcome. '* Cicero classes” the secunda classis, and so on. 


But fictitious property to the legally required 
amount is allotted to each citizen. The resolution of Roman citizens 
into centuriae of juniores and seniores is expressed by forming the girls 
into centuriae of juniores (seventeen to forty-five years of age) and the 
boys into centuriae of seniores (forty-five to sixty). For the fourth 
division into thirty-five tribes, on a basis more or less geographical, 
there could be no natural representation ; for each tribe must contain 
both juniores and seniores from all five classes. To obtain this result, 
and at the same time to equalize the numbers in the tribes, the several 
principes were instructed to begin at different points in the alphabetical 
lists of tribes, and assign one boy and one girl to each tribe in order, 
until the collegium was exhausted. This process insured the formation 
of thirty-five tribes each composed of from twenty to thirty members, 
comprising representatives from each of the five classes, and equally 
divided between juniores and seniores. As soon as a pupil had been 
assigned to a tribe he incorporated in his name the abbreviated name 
of his tribe. Moreover, he received some fixed town of residence. 
Now the various divisions are complete. Comitia centuriata are 
organized on the reformed tribal basis ; comitia tributa are constituted, 
as also is a concilium plebis tributum, made up solely of plebeians. 
Canvassing may begin and elections be held. 


That this vivifying of instruction in Latin has real pedagogic value 
Value of the we for our part are quite convinced. And a proof 

State. of its value is seen in the effect on the youthful 
Romans. M. Terentius Varro writes a Latin 
biography of himself in which, while preserving the main features of 
the life history of his namesake, he also gives to fancy its free play, 
and indulges in sarcastic reflections on his contemporaries. Or M. 
Tullius Cicero inveighs in Latin against the turpitude of his political 
opponents. Mass meetings are held in support of rival candidates. 
Blackboard space is in demand for Latin inscriptions of a partisan 
character. In short, the enthusiasm of youth is awakened no less 
keenly by an imaginary than by a real contest. The use of imagina- 
tion in the school-room is too often underrated. But the teacher (who 
seems in this case to be Mr. Mason D. Gray) that can stir it to such 
vividness must be of unusual gifts. And methods as methods are for 
normal men. Yet those who love classical studies may endeavour, 
each according to his powers, to give to them the meaning and vitality 
that are needed to maintain them in honour. The death that threatens 
them is from dead teachers. 


As we reported, the annual meeting of the National Educational 
The N.E.A Association was to be held this year at San 
not to meet. Francisco. It has been decided to abandon the 
gathering by way of expressing sympathy with the 
afflicted city. We confess that we do not quite follow the reasoning. 
If these assemblies are not held for the good of education, they are 
sheer futilities that might properly be abandoned for ever ; if they are, 
why should the earthquake be allowed to damage an interest more 
precious than any buildings, or even than many lives? Perhaps the 
difficulty of arranging a meeting elsewhere has weighed with the 
Executive Committee no less than the sentimental consideration. Yet 
surely that was not insuperable to American energy. 


Slowly education is coming to its rights. By a recent vote of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, says the Educational 
Review, the instructors in education at Harvard 
University were constituted a ‘‘ Division of Educa- 
tion" of co-ordinate rank with other divisions of 
the Faculty. Heretofore the instructors in education have been affili- 
ated with the Division of Philosophy. Besides assigning to education 
its appropriate place among other University studies, this vote evidently 
indicates that Harvard University intends to develop the study of 
education and the training of college-bred teachers as rapidly and as 
comprehensively as its resources permit. 


Bducation 
& Division of 
Arts and Sciences. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


We had been reading how at Dunedin the nef ees: dies 
spoke about the present system of paying teachers 
idee ndi in proportion to tthe attendance at their schools. 
What he said was :—‘‘ The Government policy 
includes provision for an increase in teachers’ salaries on a fixed basis. 
The present system is rotten. They are paid on the average attendance, 
and, if there is an epidemic, or if a settler changes his location, the 
teacher has to suffer a reduction of salary. There should be a fixity of 
salary all round.” Then came the news of Mr. Seddon’s tragically 
sudden end. We may perhaps be allowed in this column to pay one 
humble word of tribute to the dead statesman. Owing but a small 
debt of gratitude to the school, he was nevertheless srg aes friend of 
education. His memory will be cherished by all who have realized 
the imperial mission of the British race to diffuse knowledge, freedom. 
and a love of justice. 


CAPE COLONY. 


The official Gazette reports the death of Mother Cecile, of Grahams- 
town, a woman who was the most notable worker 
for education that the Colony has known. Annie 
Cecile was the youngest child and only daughter of 
Captain Isherwood, upon whose death when she was sixteen years of 
age she went to live with his old friend Sir James Brown, then 
Governor of the Military Academy at Woolwich. Resolving young to 
labour for the good of others, she withdrew from the allurements of 
social life, and attached herself for two years’ training to the London 
Deaconesses, doing parish work under their guidance. Presently she 
began to hope for service in some foreign field. Thus when Bishop 
Webb came to England looking for helpers she gladly offered herself 
to him. His diocese was Grahamstown, whither she now proceeded, 
landing in Cape Colony in 1883, when she had just completed her 
twenty-first year. 


Mother Cecile. 


Then began a career of extraordinary activity. At Eden Grove, or 
St. Peter’s Home, as it was renamed, the English 
lady gathered round her a zealous band of women 
workers. At first her task was what is called 
district work. Soon it appeared that the establishment of a school for 
the education of the poor would be an efficient means of benefiting 
them. Mother Cecile set herself to establish one. She began with one 
little girl as a pupil and herself as sole teacher. But the school grew 
and prospered, until it was merged in the Good Shepherd Mission 
School. Simultaneously with it there arose a Children’s Orphanage, 
and a school for children of a higher sdcial class, the latter named St. 
Peter's School. More and more closely did she now apply herself to 
the problems of education in the Colony. In 1894 the training of 
pupil-teachers was taken up on a regular system, practice in class- 
teaching being given at St. Peter's School and at the Good Shepherd 
Mission School. In the same year a day school for girls was opened 
in King William's Town; it was conducted with success until it was 
handed over in a flourishing condition to the Public School Committee 
of the town. Native education next engaged Mother Cecile's attention. 
She founded a Training School for teachers of natives at St. Matthew's, 
Keiskama Hoek, providing suitable class-rooms, as well asa large board- 
ing house for gir] pupils, and conducting a practising school. Like the 
other institutions due to her initiative or personal toil, the Training School 
throve, insomuch that the accommodation became insufficient for the 
number of students. Visiting Europe, Mother Cecile collected the 
necessary funds for an enlargement, and her Training School, now 
become the Training College, received new class rooms. With her 
buildings and the propeity transferred to her for the purpose of en- 
dowment it seemed as if the whole quarter of Grahamstown about 
St. Peter's would pass into her hands. 


What she "E 


Memorable and of far-reaching utility, this work of hers for Cape 
Colony had been done in twenty-two years. She 
died when only forty-three. Naturally strong, she 
came nevertheless to suffer from an internal ailment, 
and succumbed to it in England after an operation. Those who knew 
her in life praise her mastery of general principles, her power of inspir- 
ing others, and her quick sympathy with their difficulties. Her readiness 
to do the thing that lay before her needing to be done will be apparent 
to all who read even this scant chronicle of her achievement. She 
must have possessed in a rare measure the skill to organize and to 
govern. But this attracts us most to her : seeing the true miss 3on of her 
country as a bearer of the torch of civilization, she took education to be 
the field of her labour. In a remote land, away from the cherished 
scenes of her youth, she taught and trained others to teach. — Xlers is a 
career entitled to some record in a journal of education; hers 1s à 
memory that should prove a continual inspiration to those who 
come after her. This was a woman worthy of her Imperial 
citizenship. 


Her high Merits. 
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CHINA. 


We talk so much of the future of Japan that we are liable to forget 
that China has also a future—a future in which 
p pe English and Japanese influenees will further the 
cause of progress. Hitherto, in the matter of edu- 
cation (the field of activity with which we are concerned) China has 
been dominated by the Competitive Examination, those who desire to 
serve the State subjecting themselves to periodic tests wherein with 
essays and poems they show their knowledge of the early Chinese sages 
and their skill in imitating the style of these masters. It is true that 
life itself is a competitive examination ; but then it does not turn upon 
Confucius This important limitation of a general truth has at last 
been brought home to the Chinese mind. In accordance with two 
recent Imperial decrees, the State literary examinations are to be 
dropped from 1906 onward ; those who are ambitious of office must 
henceforth prepare themselves for it by attending some educational 
establishment of a modern cast. England has sometimes been re- 
proached with having a touch of China in her methods. Those who 
think the charge just will rejoice in the possibility that Chinese 
developments may now react upon us. 


TEAOHERS GUILD NOTES. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education" was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but '*The Journal" zs in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild 1n any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE associations of secondary-school teachers in England are 
al up in arms against the proposed abolition of the Teachers' 
Register. Their protests, which have been forthcoming “thick 
as autumnal leaves. . . in Vallombrosa ” during the last six or 
seven weeks, would, if collated, form an unanswerable objection 
to Clause 36 of the Education Bill. Starting from more or less 
different points of view, they all converge on one main point— 
that the abandonment of the Register will be a disastrous set- 
back to the movement in the direction of the formation of a 
profession of teachers. We, of the Guild, have examined the 
conclusions of the Memorandum of the Board of Education, 
rather than the arguments on which they are based, because we 
think that, by traversing one by one those of them which we 
cannot accept, we are more likely to secure attention to our 
representations than if we put forward a more general objection 
to the contents of the Memorandum. Our answer to the 
pe ceu is published in the Teachers Guild Quarterly for 

une. 

Of course, we go over much of the same ground as is covered 

by the other associations, but, inasmuch as we are not a 
secondary-school association, but a body of teachers in all grades 
of schools, our aim is not quite the same as that of most. We 
also are eager for the preservation of Column B of the Register, 
but not as a register of secondary-school teachers, rather as the 
nucleus of a new comprehensive, single-column, alphabetical 
Register which shall grow gradually by the addition of properly 
qualified teachers from schools of any grade, all admissible 
under the same conditions of minimum qualifications and pay- 
ment. 
_ To make such a Register possible, under existing conditions, 
It is necessary to lay chief stress on strictly professional quali- 
fications, while recognizing the desirability of some academic 
credentials, though of a lower standard than the University 
degree or its equivalent. To require this latter qualification at 
the present time is to ignore the fact that a Register of pro- 
fessionally qualified graduates will, for a long while to come, 
exclude not only the great mass of Government certificated 
teachers, but also almost all kindergarten teachers and teachers 
of lower forms in many secondary schools. "Were registration 
madecompulsory, it would be obvious that the graduate qualifica- 
tion could not stand as an essential feature. The fact that it is 
voluntary ought not to alter the whole basis of registration. 
The minimum academic qualification required by our Council is 
the Government Certificate, the Intermediate Arts Examination 
of London University, or their equivalents. The professional 
qualification which we support is that laid down in the permanent 
conditions for admission to the present Register. 


_ THOUGH we believe that the establishment of the two columns 
in the present Register, and the consequent hostility of primary- 


school teachers to it have led to its present parlous position, we 
do not anticipate any serious opposition on their part to a com- 
prehensive scheme which shall yet maintain such an academic 
standard as we propose. They may not actively press for it: 
it will surprise us if they oppose it. Though they are, from 
some points of view, quasi-civil servants, that is no reason why 
they should be indifferent to becoming members of a learned 
profession as well. We have reason to believe that we under- 
stand their attitude better than do many associations which are 
less in touch with them than ourselves. 


THE proposals of the Guild have one other differentiating 
feature which distinguishes them from those of the other associa- 
tions. They are constructive. We urge the establishment of a 
statutory Educational Council on the lines laid down by the 
Bryce Commission, and the representation of teachers on such 
a Council by election by the members of the Register. There 
are other cogent reasons why such a Council should be set up. 
The Consultative Committee has no life apart from the will of 
the Board, unless it may be called life to protest against its 
master’s action. A profession needs more independence in its 
mouthpiece than that. The satisfactory solution of the tenure 
difficulty, with right of appeal by head and assistant, requires a 
professional appeal court, and the Bryce Commission saw 
this when it proposed such a Council. We earnestly hope that 
those who do not look at the registration question eye to eye 
with us will yet see how desirable it is, on all grounds, that this 
valuable recommendation of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission should no longer be ignored by the legislature. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Architecture. 

Class Illustrations for the Study of Architectural History. Comprising 
the complete Series of 300 Plates as appearing in the Fifth and 
enlarged Edition of ** A History of Architecture on the Compara- 
tive Method." By Prof. 'Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Banister F. Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A. B. T. Batsford, 13s. 6d. net. 

Great Buildings and how to enjoy them: Gothic Architecture. By 
Edith A. Browne. Containing 48 full-page Illustrations reproduced 
from Photographs. 4. & C. Black, 3s. 6d. net. 


Astronomy. 

A Compendium of Spherical Astronomy, with its Application to the 
Determination and Reduction of Positions of the Fixed Stars. By 
Simon Newcomb. Macmillan & Co., 12s. 6d. net. 

Biography. 

The Story of Sir Walter Raleigh. By Margaret Duncan Kelly. With 
Pictures by T. H. Robinson. 7: C. & Æ. C. Jack, ts. 6d. net. 

The Story of David Livingstone. By Vautier Golding. 7. C. © E. C. 
Jack, 1s. 6d. net. 

Augustus Austen Leigh: A Record of College Reform. Edited by 
W. Austen Leigh. Smith, Elder, & Co., 8s. 6d. net. 


Classics. 

Melandra Castle: The Report of the Manchester and District Branch 
of the Classical Association for 1905. Edited by R. S. Conway, 
Litt.D. With an Introduction by Rev. E. L. Hicks, M.A. 
Sherratt & Hughes, Ss. net. 

The Moral Standpoint of Euripides. 
Blackie & Son, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Junior Latin Syntax. By J. A. Stevens, B.A. Blackie & Son, 8d. 

The Second Macedonian War. Extracts from Livy, Books XXXI., 
XXXII., and XXXIII. By W. J. Helmsley, M.A., and J. Aston, 
B.A. Blacktie & Son, 1s. 6d. 

Easy Latin Prose. By W. H. Spragge, M.A. Edward Arnold, 1s. 6d. 

Praelections delivered before the Senate of the University of, Cam- 
bridge, January 25, 26, 27, 1906. Cambridge Press, 9s. net. 


By W. H. S. Jones, M.A. 


Aristotle: De Sensu and De Memoria. Text and Translation. With 
Introduction and Commentary by G. R. T. Ross, D.Phil. Carm- 
bridge Press, gs. net. 

Plutarch’s Life of Coriolanus. With Introduction and Notes. Clarendon 
Press, 2s. 

Aids to Latin Translation. By Robert Weir, M.A. Oliver & Boyd, 
Is. 9d. 


Arnold's Latin Texts. (1) Ovid in Exile. Edited by L. D. Wain- 
wright, M.A. 8d. (2) Cornelius Nepos: Lives of Miltiades, 
Lysander, Themistocles, Alcibiades, Iphicrates. Edited by L. D. 
Wainwright, M.A. 8d. (3) Tibullus: Selections. Edited by 
J. F. Dobson, M.A. 8d. (4) Ovid: Selections. Edited by 
George Yeld, M.A. 8d. 
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Platonis Opera. Tomus I., Fasc. 1. Euthyphro—Apologia Socratis 
—Crito—Phaedo. Clarendon Press, 2s. 

Dies Romani: Short Readings from Latin Literature. 
W. F. Witton, M.A. Edward Arnold, 1s. 6d. 


Divinity. 

Jesus. By Arno Neumann. Translated by Maurice A. Canney, M.A. 
With a Preface by Prof. P. W. Schmiedel. A. & C. Black. 
What is Truth? or, The Gospel of the Christ contrasted with the 

Gospel of St. Paul. G. Rangecroft & Co., 2s. net. 
A Mission of the Spirit. By the Kight Rev. A. F. Winnington 
Ingram, D.D. Wells Gardner & Co., 1s. 


English. 

Stories from Don Quixote. Told to the Children by John Lang. 
With Pictures by F. M. B. Blaikie. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 1s. 6d. 
net. 

The Sir Roger De Coverley Papers. By Joseph Addison and Sir 
Richard Steele. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. G. 
Watkin, M.A., Ph.D. J. M. Dent & Co., Is. net. 

Helps to the Study of Milton's Lycidas. By Alfred L. Cann, B.A. 
Ralph, Holland, &* Co., 9d. 

Helps to the Study of (1) Shakespeare's As You Like It ; (2) Paradise 


Compiled by 


Lost (I.-II.). By Alfred L. Cann, B.A. Ralph, Holland, & Co., | 


each 2s. [Annotated editions, interleaved, notes at foot of page.] 

Kingsleys Water-Babies. Slightly Abridged, and Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Illustrations, by Janet Horace-Smith and 
Marion L. Milford. Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. 

Selections from Plutarch's Life of Cæsar. Edited by R. L. A. Du 
Pontet, M.A. Clarendon Press, 2s. 

American Poems, 1776-1900. With Notes and Biographies, by A. W. 
Long. American Book Co. 

Kingsley’s Andromeda, with the Story of Perseus prefixed. Edited for 
Schools, by George Yeld, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 1s. 

Realms of Gold. Selected from the Works of John Keats. 
& Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

Goldsmith's Traveller and Deserted Village ; Gray's Elegy ; Coleridge's 
Ancient Mariner ; Wordsworth’s Simpler Poems. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes. J. M. Dent & Co., 1s. net. 

Poems of Matthew Arnold. Edited by Laurie Magnus. 
Routledge & Sons. 

Dramas and Prize-Poems of Matthew Arnold. 
Magnus. George Routledge & Sons. 

Julius Caesar. (The Red Letter Shakespeare. ) 

Chambers. Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. net. 

King John. (The Red Letter Shakespeare.) Edited by E. K. 
Chambers. Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. net. 

Plutarch's Lives of Coriolanus, Caesar, Brutus, and Antonius. In 
North's Translation. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
R. H. Carr, B.A. Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. 


Methuen 


George 
Edited by Laurie 
Edited by E. K. 


Narratives from Macaulay. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Glossary,. 


&c., by Fanny Johnson. Macmillan & Co., 1s. 
Pearl: A Fourteenth Century Poem. Rendered into Modern English 
by G. G. Coulton, M.A. David Nutt, 1s. net. 


Geography. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Geography Readers. Book I., Little 
Folks at Home and Abroad, 10d. ; Book IL, Life in our own 
and other Lands. Is. 


Pitman’s New Era Geography Reader.—The British Empire. Str 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1s. 8d. 
The English Counties—Supplementary Readers. —Middlesex. Blackie 


& Son, 8d. 

Stanford’s Octavo Atlas of Modern Geography. Fifty Coloured Maps 
and Index. Third Edition. Edward Stanford, 25s. 

Stanford’s Handy Atlas of Modern Geography. Thirty Coloured Maps 
and Index. £dward Stanford, 10s. 6d. 

A Progressive Course of Comparative Geography on the Concentric 
System. By P. H. L'Estrange, B.A. Illustrated by 177 Diagrams 
and Pictures in the Text, and accompanied by 172 Maps and 
Diagrams in colour, with Index, forming a Complete Atlas. George 
Philip & Son, 6s. net. 

History. 

The Political History of England. Edited by William Hunt, D.Litt., 
and Reginald L. Poole, M.A. Vol. XI. From Addington’s 
Administration to the Close of William IV.'s Reign (1801-1837). 
By the Hon. George C. Brodrick, D.C.L. Completed and 
Revised by J. K. Fotheringham, M.A. Longmans, Green, 
& Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

Outlines of British History for Catholic Schools. 
Davies, M.A. Longmans, Green, & Co., 2s. 6d. 


By E. Wyatt- 


Modern Languages. 
Arnold’s Modern French, Book I. Edited by H. L. Hutton, M.A. 
Edward Arnold, ts. 6d. 
Dans le Royaume des Fées: A Second Series of French Plays for 
Children. By Violet Partington. Horace Marshall & Son, 9d. 


A History of German Literature. By W. Scherer. Translated from 
the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare. Edited by 
F. Max Müller. Cheaper Edition in Two Vófs., each 3s. 6d. net. 
Clarendon Press. 


Sindbad le Marin. By Antoine Galland. Edited by W. G. Hartog, 


B.A. Illustrated. (Rivingtons’ Intermediate French Texts.) 1s. 
Un Petit Voyage a Paris. Par Marguerite Ninet. Blackie & Son, 
Is. 6d. 


Schiller’s Dramas and Poems in England. By Thomas Rea, M.A. 


T. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. net. 


Les Maximes du duc de La Rochefoucauld, Préface de Paul Souday., 


J. M. Dent & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 

Hindustani for Every Day. By Colonel W. R. M. Holroyd, M.R.A.S. 
Crosby Lockwood & Son, A net. 

Pedagogics. 

Modern Kinder-Garten Methods. By Lilian Elliott. 
Dible, 2s. net. 

National Education and National Life. By J. E. G. De Mont- 
morency, B.A., LL.B. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 38. 

Reform in Primary Education. By J. G. Hagmann, Ph.D. Trans 
lated from the Second German Edition. With a Preface by Leon 
Delbos, M.A. Williams & Norgate, 2s. 6d. net. 

History of Warwick School. With Notices of the Collegiate Church, 
Gilds, and Borough of Warwick. By A. F. Leach, M.A. 
Archibald Constable &* Co., 10s. net. 

Philosophy. 

Plato as an Introduction to Modern Criticism of Life. 

Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d. net. 
Reprints. 

Religio Medici, and other Essays by Sir Thomas Browne. With In- 
troduction by Charles Whibley.  (Blackie's Red Letter Library.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

Plutarch's Lives. Translated from the Greek by Aubrey Stewart, M.A., 


Charles & 


By Emil Reich. 


and George Long, M.A. Four Vols., each 2s. net. George Bell 
& Sons. [A reprint of the revised edition of 1883.] 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles Reade. Z. Nelson & 
Sons, 6d. 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 7. Melson & Sons, 6d. 


Science. 
Last Words on Evolution: A Popular Retrospect and Summary. By 
Ernst Haeckel. Translated from the Second Edition by Joseph 


McCabe. With Portrait and three Plates. A. Owen & Co., 
6s. net. 
Light. For Intermediate Students. By F. E. Rees, B.Sc. J. M. 


Dent & Co., 1s. 6d. net. , 
Elementary Science for the Preliminary Certificate Examination. 
Section A.—Chemistry. By H. W. Bausor, M.A. W. B. Clive, 25. 
A First Year’s Course in Practical Physics. By James Sinclair, M.A., 
B.Sc. George Bell & Sons, 1s. 6d. 
Experimental Physiology and Anatomy for High Schools. 
Eddy. American Pook Co. 
Observation Lessons in Plant Life. 
Charles & Dible, 3s. 6d. 

A First Course in Practical Botany. 
Blackie & Son, 3s. 6d. 

Electric Wiring. By W. C. Clinton, B.Sc. John Murray, 2s. 

The Geometry of the Screw Propeller. By William J. 
Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. net. 


By W. H. 
By F. H. Shoosmith, B.Sc. 
By G. F. Scott Elliot, M.A. 


Goudie. 


JOTTINGS. 


F. S. writes : “I was visiting an L.C.C. elementary school in the 
West End, and, remarking how well the boys and girls were dressed, 
I asked the head master whether some of his pupils did not come from 
the class of small shopkeepers. To my surprise and delight he 
answered: ‘Many do, but the parents of many are better off than 
myself.’ This is proof that Prof. Sadler’s aspiration is in course o 
fulfilment : ‘The old idea that the public elementary school is for the 
poor alone has lost much of its power. The quickest way to eradicate 
it is to make the public elementary schools so good that parents who 
have their children's welfare at heart will want to send them there.’ 


TEACHERS who wish to take advantage of the Mosely visits of 
inquiry to the United States and Canada—the plan of which is given 
in another column—should apply to Mr. Alfred Mosely, C.M.G., 
Union Bank Buildings, Ely Place, London, E.C. As the number i5 
limited to five hundred, an early application is advisable. 


MATEO MORAL, the perpetrator of the bomb outrage at Madrid, was 
a professor at the Modern School of Barcelona, and we read that tne 
(Continued on page 506.) 
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HORACE MARSHALL&SON 


French Plays for Children. 
Dans le Royaume des Fées. 


By VIOLET M. PARTINGTON. 
published, 9d. 


Les deux F ées. And other Plays. 


Second Edition 


In stout paper cover. Just 


By the same Author. 
now ready. 9d. 


In stout paper cover. 


Literature of the Elizabethan Period. 


A First Book in English Literature. 


By C. LINKLATER THOMSON. Part III. (From Lyndsay to 
Bacon.) Ready immediately. Cloth, fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


This work combines a simple history of English Literature with 
typical passages from that literature, long enough to be of independ- 
ent interest, and chosen chiefly for their intrinsic beauty. Much 
attention has been paid to the pictures, which are in many cases 
copies of drawings in contemporary MSS. 


[4 


A New Arithmetic. 
Heuristic Arithmetic. 


By CLIFFORD GRANVILLE, B.A., and C. E. Rice, M.A., of 
West Heath School, Hampstead. PartI. Ready immediately. 
This Arithmetic is on very original lines, and aims at the rational 


development of the pupils’ mathematical power from the earliest 
stages. Part I. is adapted for children from six to ten years of age. 


Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 


A New Carmelite Classic. 
Chaucers Nun's Priest's Tale. 


Edited by C. T. ONIONS, M.A. 
Price 3d. 


Other recent volumes in this series of dainty booklets are : 
Mar:owe's Dr. Faustus. Cloth, 8d. 
Spenser's Faerie Queene. Book I. Cloth, 
Macaulay's Life of Goldsmith. Paper, 3d. 

Complete List post free. 


Decorated paper cover. 


ls. 4d. 


Summer Nature Study. 


Botany Rambles—Summer. 


By ELLA THOMSON. 
Price 1s. 


Limp cloth, many Illustrations. 


Readers for Little Children. 
The Infant Temple Readers. 


These charming Reading-books for little children are now 
bound in limp cloth. 


No. I. Price 4d. ) Each Part has Two Coloured Pictures 
No. II. Price 4d. and numerous Black-and-white 
No. III. Price 6d. J Illustrations. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, Temple House, 
and 125 Fleet Street, jE.C. 


Macmillan & Co.'s List. 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


July and December, 1907. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TOST.MATTHEW.—THE GRBEX 
TEXT. With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLOMAN. 25s. 
Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. AUTHORISED VERSION. 
With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALroLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 
—— THE GRERBK TEET. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


[ Junior and Senior. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. An Essay. By E. H. 
AskwiITH, D.D. 3s. éd. net. 


[Semior. 
ENGLISH. 


DEBPOE.—ROBINSON CRUSOE. 2s. 6d. [Preliminary 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANOISNT ROME. With Introduction and 
Notes. By W. T. Wess, M.A. s. od. (This volume contains ‘‘ Horatius," 
" Lake Regillus," and '' The Armada: ) (Preliminary. 


SHAKESPBAESE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and Notes. 


By K. D&iGHTON. 18. gd (Junior and Senior. 

XING LEAR. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deicuton. 

1s, 9d. [Senior. 

SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS. KING 

LEAB. By C. Ransome. Sewed, od. [Senior. 
SCOTT.—TEHH TALISMAN. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 


[Junior and Senter. 


GOLDSMITH.— THE TRAVELLER and THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. With Introduction and Notes. By A. BARRETT, B.A. 18. od. 
Junior. 


SOUTHEY.—LIPB OP NELSON. With Introduction and Notes. By M. 


MACMILLAN, B.A. 3s. ( Junior. 
MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books I. and IX. With Introduction 
and Notes. By M. MacmILLan, B.A. ıs. gd. [Sentor. 
GRAY.—POEMS. With Introduction and Notes. E J. BrapsHaw. rs. gd. 
Senior. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. C. Nzsriktp, M.A. 
rs. 6d. Key, for Teachers only, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Adapted to the Preliminary and Junior Local Examinations. 
JUNIOR COURSE ite BNGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. 
NgsFIELD, M.A. is. [Adapted to tke Junior Course. 
SENIOR COUESE os ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. 
NESFIELD, M.A. 3s. 6d. Key, for Teachers only, rs. net. 
(Adapted to the Sentor Course. 
A MANUAL OF BHGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
By J.C. Nresrigtp, M.A. 2s. 6d. Key, for Teachers only, 2s. 6d. net. 
ja dapted to the Senior Course. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, PAST AND PRESENT. By J. C. Nes- 
FIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. Kay, for Teachers only, 2s. 6d. net. 


BERORSIN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. Nzsriz.p, M.A., 


3s. 6d 
LATIN. 


CABSAR.— DE EBELLO GALLIGOO. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Book VII. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLroLE, M.A. 
1s. 6d. ( Junior. 

—— DB BELLO OIVILI. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
M. MoNTGOMREY, M.A. rs. [.Semior. 

ce ta a —ABNEID. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 

. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. rs. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 

OIUBRO. DE SENNOTU T: With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. 

SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 1s. 6d C SERIE 


HORACE.—EPISTLES. Edited by A. S. Witxins, Litt. D. [Senior. 


GREEK. 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1«. 6d. [ Junior. 
BURIPIDES. —IPHIGENIA AT AULIS. By E. B. ENGLAND, EHE p 
DEMOSTHENES. —THE PIEST PHILIPPIC. Edited by Rev. T. 


GwaATKIN, M.A. 2s. Sentor. 
—— PHILIPPIO I., kc. Edited by J. E. SANDYS Litt.D. ss. Senior. 
Edited by J. 


— — SECOND PHILIPPIC, &c. E. SANDvs, Litt.D. | ss. 
Sen 
HOMER,—ILIAD. Books I., IK. EL, XVI. to XXIV. pine ts by 


5s. 


J. H. Pratt, M.A., and W. Lear, Litt.D. ss. [Senior 
FRENCH. 

CORNBILLE.—LE CID. Edited by G. E. Fasnacnt. 15. (Senior. 
GERMAN. 
SOHILLEBR.—WILHBSELM TELL. Edited by G. E. FAsNACHT. 2s. 6d. 

Sensor. 
——— WILHELM TELL. Edited by W. H. CARRUTH. 3s. 6d. ur 
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THE Head Mastership of William Jones’s Grammar School, Mon- 
mouth, is vacant. The post is worth, at present, about £500 a year 
and a house rent free, capable of holding forty boarders. July 7 is the 
latest day for receiving applications. 


Director and several of the other professors have been arrested in con- 
sequence of the pernicious literature discovered on the premises. We 
fully expect to see these facts quoted by some head master as a sign of 
the corrupting influence of modern languages and an argument in 
favour of pure classical learning. 


PROF. GEORGE RAMSAY has resigned the Chair of Humanity in the 
“We may forgo the right to train up broods of controversialists on | University of Glasgow, which he has held for forty-three years. 
this side or on that, but we can only abnegate at our peril the duty of 
teaching every child in our schools that there is a Kingdom of Heaven, 
on accepting which depends its true prosperity and peace."— Canon 


AINGER. 


i 
| 
| 
WE -hope next month to give some account of the Ambleside Con- 
ference, which assembled, on the invitation of Miss Charlotte Mason, 
from June 8 to 12. Between thirty and forty distinguished teachers 
. . . : met, and the discussions were animated. The subject was a liberal and 
MR. H. LEg-WARNER finds in the Cambridge Junior Local Examin- progressive curriculum for children between the ages of six and fourteen, 
ation for 1904 a good illustration of the attitude of middle-class parents | and a final resolution was passed recommending the promulgation of the 
towards dogmatic Church teaching. The alternatives set were the | Parents’ Union curriculum. The operative resolution, however, was 
First Book of Kings, part of the Acts of the Apostles, the Church | proposed by Mr. Lowrie, of Sedbergh: “ That not more than two and 
Catechism, and Morning and Evening Prayer in the Book of Common | a half hours in the first, to go to ten hours a week in the fourth, year 
Prayer; and the respective numbers of candidates were 4,550, 2,749, | be devoted to classics." On this resolution we shall have something to 
$35, and 187, exactly ten Bible students for each dogmatist. say. 
| 


A MEMORANDUM on the proposed abolition of the "Teachers 
Register by Mrs. Bryant, already printed for private circulation, will 
shortly be published in the Head Masters’ Journal. 


CANON BEECHING, presiding at the Abbey on June 17, combated 
the theory that the State is a secular institution, and has therefore no 
business to meddle with religious education. It was easy to show that, 
as far as the English constitution is concerned, theory and practice are 
both against the argument. The House of Commons has a Chaplain, 
and forbids Sunday trading. He went on to argue that, as the great 
majority of Englishmen are Christians, and are agreed on the essentials 
of Christianity, as, for instance, they are set forth in the Free Churches 
Catechism, the State is not only at liberty, but in duty bound, to pre- 
scribe the teaching of this common form of Christianity in its national 
schools, subject, of course, to a conscience clause in favour of a 
dissentient minority. 


Miss F. M. BuTLin, Old Headington, Oxford, has arranged a fifth 
visit to Denmark, to last from August 6 to 18. A full course of lectures 
will be given at Copenhagen by Danish professors. It is reckoned that 
£10 will cover the total cost. The same lady has also organized a visit 
to Sweden from August 27 to September 8. Full particulars may be 
had on application. 


, Messrs. WHITTAKER & Co. will issue in August the ** Second 
! French Book," based upon the direct method. The ** First French 

IT would be interesting to have a list of public schools arranged ac- ! Book” has had a great sale both here and in the colonies. The same 
cording to the number of Registered teachers on their respective staffs. | publishers announce a thoroughly revised and rewritten edition of 
We can give the first ten: Stonyhurst, 50; Bedford, 40; Rugby, 36; | Miss Harcourt’s ** German for Beginners.” Miss Harcourt is the head 
Christ's Hospital, 33; Marlborough, 32 ; Cheltenham, 30; Dulwich, | of a high school for girls at Wiesbaden, and was a pioneer of the direct 
29 ; Clifton, 26; Haileybury, 25 ; Harrow, 24. It will be noted that | method. The '* First German Book” will be published in July, and 
Eton, Winchester, Charterhouse, and St. Paul's are not in the first class. | the ** Second Book " soon afterwards. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE Education Bill has now assumed its final form as 
far as the Lower House is concerned, and will pass 
this week to the House of Lords, where it will be in the 
charge of Lord Crewe. In the Committee 
stage there were many peripeties and un- 
expected developments, not easy for an 
outsider to follow; but, in spite of con- 
siderable concessions to the dissenting minority, the leading 
principle of the Bill—public control of publicly supported 
schools—has been preserved intact ; and Mr. Balfour himself, 
while denouncing the conclusions reached and the way in 
which they had been reached, acknowledged the ability, 
amenity, and tact with which the debate had been conducted 
by Mr. Birrell. Though it ill becomes a Gracchus to com- 
plain of the closure, yet it is a most regrettable incident of 
party legislation that all the last clauses of the Bill, and, in par- 
cular, Clause 36, abolishing the Teachers’ Register, should 
not have been debated. We have, however, little doubt 
that on this and other moot points there will be an oppor- 
tunity for full discussion in the Autumn Session when the 
Bill comes back amended by the House of Lords. 


The 
Third Reading of 
the Bill. 


ON Clause 6, which places religious teaching outside 

school hours, the Cabinet itself, as the voting showed, 
was divided, and there is little doubt that an amendment in 
another place reversing the decision of the 
Commons would be accepted. On Clause 4 
an appeal to the Board of Education is 
granted to school owners against an unreasonable Local 
Authority, enabling the Board to make an order under 
which extended facilities would be one condition of the 
transfer. But the alternative is allowed of making such a 
school a State-aided school, če., putting it in the same 
position as before the Act of 1902. This is to createa 
new type, or rather to revive an extinct type, of school. 


Clauses 4, 6, 
and 25. 
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We can only hope that the event will justify Mr. 
Birrell’s prognostic and that the contingency will rarely 
arise. Of far more importance is the concession under 
Clause 4 admitting teachers who are properly qualified to 
undertake denominational teaching. We cannot believe 
that this clause has received its final shape. Clause 25 has 
undergone as many changes as the proverbial Irishman's 
gun; but as it emerges it gives to Wales the same free 
hand in primary that it now enjoys in secondary education, 
and at the same time protects minorities and retains for 
Parliament the power of the purse. 


OY July 26 the Archbishop of Canterbury delivered in 
the House of Lords what may be termed a speech on 
the First Reading of the Bill. His main point, which he 
The Primate drove home with much ability, was that 
on the Bill. syllabuses were no guide to the actual 
teaching given in schools, and that in two- 
thirds of the provided schools of the country there is no 
security for effective religious teaching of any kind. It isa 
bold premiss to assume that without inspection there can 
be no security, and, judged by this test, all our secondary 
schools would be classed as irreligious. But thereal answer 
to the Archbishop is, it seems to us, that under the Bill the 
schools will be such as the nation choose to make them. 
If the nation is godless, the schools will be godless, and 
there is no help for it. If, as we are convinced is the case, 
the bulk of the nation is sincerely religious, it will see that 
its schools are religious, and will not be imposed upon by 
syllabuses which are a dead letter. 


(CAUSE 23 of the Education Bill does much to 

recognize that book-learning or intellectual training 
forms a part only of the environment needed by young 
children. Under this clause the Local 
Authority has power to provide for the 
recreation of the children not only during 
term time, but also in the holidays. Thus is Mrs. Humphry 
Ward justified of her settlement children. Vacation 
schools may be provided, play centres may be established, 
and, further, the health and physical condition of the 
children may become a proper subject of concern for the 
Authority. How far these provisions are acted upon will 
depend on the willingness of each locality to undertake 
additional expense. For it is obvious that playgrounds in 
large towns cannot be acquired cheaply. Physical exam- 
ination, if it is thoroughly and scientifically performed, will 
add largely to the rates, though there could be no better in- 
vestment. These improvements can only come gradually ; 
for the present we are content to see recognized the prin- 
ciple that education has a wide connotation, and includes 
all the influences that surround children. In large towns, 
especially in the less favoured quarters, children get neither 
fresh air nor suitable play unless the Authorities see to it. 


Recreation. 


| HE recently issued Code has several novelties. Vaccin- 

ation is no longer insisted upon in cases where the 
teacher has conscientious objections. But the Board will 
not recognize any unvaccinated teacher 
unless the Local Authority has given its 
approval. Soon the latter body is thrown 
the onus of deciding whether the risk of infection shall be 
allowed. It is provided that suitable organized games, such 
as cricket, football, hockey, and rounders for boys, and 
similar appropriate games for girls, may be played in after- 
noon school hours and count towards attendance. The 
preface speaks very prettily, if in somewhat stilted language, 
of the value of games in developing character. With regard 


The Code. 
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to moral instruction, two methods are given as alternatives— 
the incidental and the direct. The Local Authority, having 
regard to the teachers in any particular school, may decide 
which method is to be employed. But “ the good moral 
training which a school should give cannot be left to 
chance.” The teacher must have a clear scheme which 
must be systematically carried out. It is also pointed out 
that * the scope of such lessons should be carefully defined 
in order to guard against doing or expressing anything in 
the least subversive of the authority of religion.” 


HEN Mr. Wesley Dennis was asked by the National 
Society to open a discussion on “ The Future of 
Training Colleges ” his first impulse, so he told his audience, 
was to refuse in Disraeli’s words: “ Never 


MEE Colora prophesy before you know”; but he 
and their Future. relented and in his address came to the 


conclusion that the future of denomin- 
ational colleges was entirely in the hands of the denom- 
inations. It is clear that Local Authorities are inclined to 
start training colleges, or in some cases have already" done 
so ; but this tendency is being checked by a natural dislike 
to increase the rates if use can be made of existing in- 
stitutions. The Local Authorities also see the disadvantages 
on educational grounds of establishing colleges for limited 
areas. Forexample, it is an obvious drawback that an intend- 
ing teacher should attend an elementary school, a secondary 
school, and a training college all within the boundaries of the 
same borough. Still in cases where the Authorities establish 
or subsidize training colleges pressure will inevitably be 
put on students to go to these. The remedy is, if the 
Church of England, or amy other religious body, desires to 
keep a hold on the training of teachers, to open hostels in 
connexion with the day training centres at which only 
members of the denomination should be received, and in 
which care should be taken to teach the students the 
special doctrines of that body. The Government grant 
would cover the cost of maintenance, or nearly so: all that 
is needed is for the Church to find the funds for a building 
and for the stipend of a chaplain. We wonder that Mr. 
Dennis's proposal has not already been more widely acted 
upon. 


HE Daily News has a grievance in a paper in geo- 
graphy set at the recent Certificate examination of 

the College of Preceptors. Examination papers are often 
criticized, and it is well that such should 
bethecase. Sometimes they may be badly 
or carelessly set. Sometimes—many of our 
readers will say Amen to this—they appear to be set by 
men who gave up teaching twenty years ago, and who have 
no knowledge of the changes that have since taken place in 
the treatment of the subject. Such errors do not, however, 
take place in the case of examinations by the public bodies, 
such as the College of Preceptors, where the papers are 
subjected to revision by a body of moderators. We refer 
to the matter here because it illustrates a difficulty just the 
opposite of that we have spoken of above. There are 
schools which seem impervious to changes that have taken 
place. When the examiner endeavours to set his paper on 
modern lines in accordance with the teaching given in the 
most advanced schools, there is always some complaint from 
old-fashioned schools that the paper is unfair and outside 
the scope of the usual teaching of the subject. Examiners 
are often unjustly blamed for adhering too closely to tradi- 
tion. The fact is, they are controlled by the schools. The 
teaching of geography has been entirely revolutionized in 
the last few years. We hope it has become a more real and 
stimulating subject. But the teachers who cling to text- 


Examination 
Papers. 


books are not unnaturally puzzled at the new type of ques- 
tion ; hence the trouble. 


HE agitation against the alleged inability of the London 
County Council to perform the functions of an 
Education Authority continues, and, indeed, grows more 
Ad hoo” threatening. The voice of Dr. Macnamara 
for fondos; is never silent for long on this subject, and 
we have a manifesto issued by a body with 
the title “The London Education Election Committee,” 
urging that at the forthcoming election in March, 1907, no 
candidate should be adopted unless he undertakes to support 
by vote and by petition to Parliament the re-creation of a 
separate Education Authority for London, directly elected 
for this purpose, without disqualification of candidates on the 
ground of sex, residence, or rate-paying. It is true, no 
doubt, that the present Council is unable to cope with all 
the necessary details, and work gets into arrear or has to be 
done by the officials. But we hope that some solution can 
be arrived at other than the one demanded in this manifesto. 
As Mr. Sydney Webb rightly says, it is contrary to all 
traditions of Liberalism to divide the work of local govern- 
ment among separate Authorities. An area of local govern- 
ment is an entity that should appoint its representatives to 
deal with all matters that are the function of that Authority. 
We have always opposed “ad hoc” Authorities, and we 
sincerely hope that some way may be found out of the 
existing difficulty other than by the election of a special 
Education Authority for London. Perhaps, when the 
Council and its officers are more accustomed to the work, 
it may be found that things will go more smoothly. The 
only pressing reform, in our opinion, is one which will 
admit women to be members of the Education Committee, 
just as they were members of the late School Board. 


eod pressure will be brought to bear to induce the 
Lords tocut out Clause 24(as at present it is numbered), 
which abolishes the Teachers’ Register. Equally strong 
pressure will be brought by the N.U.T. in 
an opposite direction. There is much to 
be said on both sides. We have never 
been satisfied with the double-column Register. Gladly 
shall we see it transformed into a Register with a single 
column. On the whole, we incline to the cutting out of the 
clause that abolishes the Register, and for this reason. It 
is grossly unfair to those who have registered in full con- 
fidence in the permanence of the regulations that their 
action should be entirely annulled. We want a new 
Register ; but those teachers in secondary schools who are 
on the existing Register should be transferred automatically 
to this new Register. This can be effected if the offending 
clause is struck out. We can only hope that the National 
Union of Teachers will be merciful, and will withdraw its 
Opposition, on the distinct understanding that the Register 
shall be entirely remodelled and all social distinctions re 
moved. Whatever may be the fate of this clause, it is quite 
clear that we shall have a Register some day. The wide-spread 
agitation aroused by its threatened abolition has at last irr 
fluenced the Board, and we have Mr. Birrell’s statement that 
he is ready to produce a Register so soon as teachers are 
agreed as to what they want. This is a weak position for a 

Minister to assume, but it is an honest confession that the 

difficulties are great. The real difficulty is to agree upon à 

minimum qualification. We can only say that it must be 

low at first, but must be gradually raised to at least 4 

University degree and a diploma of training. 


MRE SADLER makes an earnest and eloquent plea 
for the continuance of elementary schools of a type 
which is the outcome of deep religious conviction. He 


The Register. 
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suggests that such schools, if they wish to 
Costracting out. cut themselves off from rate-aid, should be 
allowed to do so, but should be eligible 
for the Exchequer grant, in every case where there is a 
Local Authority school within reasonable distance. If this 
privilege were allowed, the Local Authority would be able 
to build new schools at central points for groups of villages 
without feeling that they were thereby destroying a village 
school that had gained the affection of the villagers. To a 
very large extent we agree with Dr. Macnamara in his de- 
eunciation of the “contracting out” facilities. We feel 
that, if many denominational schools were to stand outside 
the national system, there would be a danger lest the cry 
of “intolerable strain” should again be raised; that the 
denomination would find a difficulty in raising the con- 
siderable sum needed to supplement the Government grant, 
and that the school would become inefficient and the 
teachers suffer in pocket. On the other hand, the Board 
has ample power to see that this does not happen. The 
school would be under inspection, and, if it were unable to 
cetain its efficiency, it would be warned and finally handed 
over to the Local Authority. And we do feel strongly, 
whatever our religious views may be and whatever our 
opinion of the education that is called religious in the 
public elementary schools, that, if any group of persons are 
prepared, on the ground of “genuine religious conviction,” 
substantially to support a school of a certain definite type, they 
should be allowed to do so, provided that accommodation 
is found for children who prefer the national system and 
that the efficiency of the special school is maintained. 


CCORDING to the Morning Post, the new Regulations 
for Pupil-Teachers contain an adumbration of a mighty 


change. It is decided that in future the Board of Education 
will pay to County Councils a grant in aid 
Niopen of the travelling and other expenses of 


pupil-teachers. This means that for the 
first time the Board will make a direct payment for an 
individual which to some extent takes the form of salary. 
This may pave the way to the payment of all salaries directly 
from headquarters. Mr. Sadler, in a letter to the Morning 
Post, would seem partially to endorse this view. He says: 
^ It would be well if in future the salaries of all teachers 
were paid from the Parliamentary grant, and if the Code 
were to require that at least a minimum scale of salaries 
should be paid to all teachers in all schools which received 
subsidy from the State." There are reasons why many 
people would dislike to see teachers recognized as a definite 
branch of the Civil Service. "They fear the rigidity of a 
large organization. Teachers should be free and independ- 
ent to some extent. We quite agree in theory; but in 
practice we may find that the objections are mainly senti- 
mental It seems clear that we are rapidly approaching to 
atime when all teachers in public elementary schools will 
be paid directly by the State. Pupil-teachers are under the 
care of the Government, teachers in training colleges are 
equally so: the State guarantees a pension. After all, an 
Inspector is a civil servant, and we expect him to retain some 
amount of independence. 


THE London Education Committee has now presented 
to the County Council a scale of salaries for teachers 
in secondary schools. The matter has been referred to the 
Lee, Finance Committee for consideration, and, 
Salary Scale, therefore, it is possible that some alterations 
may be introduced. But our readers will 

be glad to know the outlines of the scale. Head masters 
receive, asa minimum, £ 400, rising by annual payments of 
£20 to £500, £600, or £800, according to the size of the 


school. Head mistresses will receive from £,300 to £600, 
rising by £15 a year. In the smaller schools the maximum 
is to be £400. Assistant masters are to begin at £150 
and rise by £10 a year to £ 300, or to £350 in posts of 
special responsibility. Assistant mistresses are to be 
appointed at £120, rising by Zo a year to £220 or in 
special cases to £250. In all cases the increment is subject 
to a satisfactory report. The suggested scale is to be 
applied to new appointments. The report of the Committee 
states that salaries are very low in London schools. The 
average received by 405 assistant masters is said to be 
4,153 and by 240 assistant mistresses £108. In order to 
gain admission to the scale, it is suggested that teachers 
should hold certain qualifications. Provision is also made 
for service in other than Council schools to count in fixing 
the initial salary. The issue of this scale is good news ; for 
many Authorities have been waiting for a lead from London. 


[F the proposed scale of salaries for teachers in the 
secondary schools of London should be finally passed 
by the County Council, we are inclined to think that head 
masters will welcome the change that will 

j eaa be introduced. At any rate, if the exist- 

| ing head masters, or some of them, who 
have grown up under the old system of payment by capita- 
tion fee, prefer that things should remain unaltered, the 
newer race will certainly accept with alacrity the opportunity 
of a fixed salary. The prevailing system of payment of 
head masters attempts to make them managers of a business 
concern, whose salary depends upon success. This success 
may be the result of circumstances quite apart from the 
personal efficiency of the head master. In the London 
schools there will be no empty places. So long as a man 
does his duty he deserves to know that his salary will come 
regularly. The scale for assistant masters is quite the best 
that could be expected at present. It is the scale that has 
been urged by the Association of Assistant Masters and 
endorsed by Mr. Sadler. An income of .3oo, under the 
conditions of modern town life, does not mean luxury to a 
man with a family, but it is possible to live on it with care 
and economy. More important still, it is a certainty so 
long as the work is efficiently performed. With regard to 


mistresses, their position is equally good on a slightly lower 


scale. We may look forward in the future to the same scale 
for men and women ; but, as things are, the proposals of 
the Education Committee are quite reasonable. 


N the National Review Mr. A. C. Benson writes temp- 
erately, and from an orthodox standpoint, on “ Re- 
ligious Education in Public Schools.” He confines his 
: remarks to Eton, and, except for the 
REOS TORNA peculiar institution of Sunday questions, 
Publio Schools. Eton may be taken as a typical public 
school. A Bible lesson on Sunday and 
one at first school on Monday is the almost universal rule. 
The lessons are undogmatic, and the object is “to make 
boys good Christians rather than good  Anglicans." 
“ Christian truth is approached on its moral and, emotional 
side rather than on its metaphysical and ecclesiastical side." 
What makes the atmosphere of the school is partly the 
chapel services, but far more the preparation for confirma- 
tion, generally undertaken by the house master, though it 
may be delegated to the Chaplain. Under this system, 
according to Mr. Benson, the tone of Eton is far more 
religious than it was fifty years ago. And parents are per- 
fectly content. Even High Anglicans acknowledge the 
impossibility of adapting the general instruction to suit 
their views. Mr. Benson points no moral, and we will 
follow his good example. 
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T has been shown in these columns from the records of 
Westminster Abbey and Durham “ Abbey” how entirely 
unhistorical is the often-talked-of but never existent “ monastic 
school," in the sense of a public school which the monks either 
maintained and taught. It is now to be shown how entirely 
different was the connexion with education of the secular clergy 
from that of the monks. Our first and most salient proof of 
this comes from the great Midland diocese of Lincoln. 

Lincoln became the ecclesiastical capital of the Midland 
counties on the removal of the episcopal see from the Oxford- 
shire Dorchester, then shrunken to a village, by William Rufus, 
completing the work of William the Conqueror. The school 
was, as usual, an integral part of the foundation of the cath- 
edral church in 1090. This we know from the register of Moray, 
otherwise Elgin, Cathedral, the Chapter of which by their founda- 
tion in 1214 were to have all the privileges and be subject to 
the customs of *the great church" of Lincoln, and therefore 
sent to Lincoln to ascertain what these customs were, and 
wrote them down. This shows that the four Principal Persons 
of Lincoln Cathedral were the Dean, Precentor, Chancellor, and 
Treasurer. Ofthese, while the Precentor was to rule the choir 
and look after the singing, the Chancellors duty was to rule 
or teach the school (* regere scolas") and correct the books. 


As “archiscola” he “ ought to hear and determine lectures, and. 


keep the seal of the church, prepare letters and deeds and 
enter the readers on the table of the day, and in like manner 
the Precentor the singers.” In 1236 the Dean and Chapter 
sent a written and longer statement of their customs to Elgin, 
and this statement was copied in a Lincoln book. In this 
we find the Chancellor and the “archiscola,” or School- 
master, separated into two different persons. “The office of 
the Chancellor is to teach the theology school, to preach, .. . 
to correct the lesson-books,. . . to hear the readers and de- 
termine the lessons," to keep the seal and prepare deeds and 
read whatever has to be read in Chapter, and to keep the 
library ; in fact, he was the legal and literary (law and litera- 
ture were then closely allied) officer of the Chapter ; *to his 
dignity it belongs that no one isable to teach [/egere, to lecture] 
in the city of Lincoln, except by his licence, and that he ap- 
points to all the schools in Lincolnshire at pleasure, except to 
those in prebends "—prebends being places forming part of the 
endowment and under the jurisdiction of his brother canons. 

The Chancellor, who originally taught the Grammar School 
of Lincoln himself, now taught only theology, but was also the 
Diocesan Inspector and Board of Education for the county, 
superintending Lincoln and the other grammar schools. Some 
of these schools are named about a century later, in 1329, when, 
the Chancellorship being vacant, the Chapter appointed masters 
to the Grammar Schools of Partney, Grimsby, Horncastle, 
Boston, and Grantham, and next year to Stamford also, while 
during a similar vacancy in 1354 they appointed to Bourne 
Grammar School on the presentation of the Abbot of Bourne. 
Meanwhile, in 1264, the Schoolmaster of Louth, which was one 
of the piebends, and therefore exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the Chancellor, occurs as being asked by the Bishop to induct a 
new vicar of Louth ; in 1309 another grammar school in a 
prebend—that of Strubby—is several times mentioned. 

Theearliestdocumentoutside the Cathedral Statutes which show 
us what sort of status the Grammar School Master at Lincoln 
itself held is dated November 3, 1246, and shows him in a rather 
august position, acting with the Chancellor, whose “Vice” he 
was, as a Papal delegate to try a case in which Whitby Abbey 
was interested. In 1300 the Schoolmaster (magister scolarum) 
is mentioned as one of the officers of the Cathedral to whom, as 
to each canon, a new canon was on his admission bound to 
present 6d. for wine. In 1311 we find Bishop Dalderby direct- 
ing the Chancellor to exercise his prerogative to uphold the 
monopolyofthe authorized Grammar School, and excommunicate 
any one setting up a rival and unlicensed grammar school. 
Waste of educational resources by overlapping and underselling 
in the same area was not allowed in those benighted times. 

The first Lincoln Master whose name is recorded was an 
author of some distinction—William of Wheatley, a place in 
Lincolnshire, which he Latinized for a nom-de-plume as “de 
Frumenti lege.” He was Master of Stamford School in 1309, 
and of Lincoln in 1316. While at Stamford he published a 
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commentary on the pseudo-Boethius treatise “On School 
Teaching ” (* De disciplina scolarium”), which is preserved at 
Exeter College. At Lincoln he wrote a commentary on the 
real Boethius’ “ Consolation of Philosophy." This is preserved 
at New College, Oxford, together with other lucubrations by 
him, including two hymns in honour of St. Hugh, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, which he wrote in riming Latin verses of the most 
elaborate Asclepiads, for a play to be performed at Christmas, 
no doubt, by his boys. He was probably still Master in 1321, 
when the Grammar School is clearly distinguished as a separate 
institution from the Song or Choristers’ School, with which it 
is customary for most writers on education to suppose it was 
identical, with the utterly erroneous implication or assertion 
that it was merely a place where a few choristers learnt to sing 
or to stumble through a Latin psalm. By an order made for 
the division of the plunder derived from the offerings of the 
faithful at the shrines of St. Hugh and St. Robert Grosseteste 
(the bishop whom the Chapter refused to allow to visit them 
while'alive and converted into a saint when he was dead), each 
canon was to take 6s. 8d., the Grammar School Master 
(* magister scolarum gramaticalium ”) 5s., and the Song School 
Master (“ magister scolarum cantus") only 1s. "There is other 
evidence of the distinction. While the Grammar School was 
the child of the Chancellor, the Song School was under the 
tutelage of the Precentor. Thus in 1305 all the parish clerks 
of the parish churches in tbe city were summoned by the 
Precentor and charged with keeping adulterine (¢.¢., unlicensed) 
schools in song or music in their churches, and, on their 
admission of the offence, were made to swear on the Gospels 
not to do it again without the licence of the Song School 
Master. 

The choristers did, no doubt, also attend the Grammar 
School, but they were so far from being the sole or even the 
principal or primary part of the attendants at it that we find 
the Chapter harassed by the difficulties of combining proper 
attendance at the school with proper attendance at the services. 
Soin 1307 they gave them a separate tutor, and a century later set 
up a separate and to some extent a rival grammar school for 
their exclusive benefit. The choristers, after all, were only 
twelve in number, and would not form a real school. Before 
1264 they were lodged about as charity boys in the houses of 
the canons or other officers of the church. From 1264 they 
were all boarded together in what is now the organist's house. 
On an appointment of their keeper or warden (“custos ") on 
January 25, 1308, he was sworn to teach (“ informare) them as 
well as look after them. On October 2, 1389, the Precentor 
presented a pedagogue (“petagogi” it is spelt) to teach the 
choristers grammar as well as song, and look after them. A 
“pedagogue” properly means, as all classical scholars know, 
not the person who taught the boys in school, but the private 
tutor (commonly a slave) who took them to school. But on 
September 23, 1390, the Usher or Under Master of the High 
School of Lincoln was appointed master of the choristers to 
teach them grammar, Mr. Robert Bramley being then Master 
of the High School, or “Grammar School of the City of 
Lincoln," as it was also called. 

On December 23, 1406, Mr. John Bracebridge, who since 
I390 had been Master of Boston Grammar School, was 
appointed by the Chancellor Master of the High School 
("scolas gramaticales generales civitatis Lincoln”), while 
Thomas Prestcot, priest, was appointed by the Precentor master 
of the choristers (“ scolas gramaticales collegii choristarum "). 
Further, on June 15, 1407, the Chapter allowed the choristers' 
master to admit commoners with the choristers, and to teach 
relations of the canons in the school of the college gratis 
(/ibere) ; but boys from outside leaving the “ General Grammar 
School," whether from the city or the country outside, he was. 
not to take. This limited admission of outsiders was, however, 
resented by the city and the Chancellor as an attack on the 
privileges of the ancient Grammar School. A Chapter “Act” 
of February 12, 1407, records that after a treaty between the 
Chancellor and the Mayor and citizens on one side, and the 
Precentor and Chapter on the other, on the admission of outside 
scholars and of commoners with the choristers, in derogation 
of the rights and regimen of the General Grammar School, on 
the complaint of Mr. John Bracebridge, its Master, a compromise 
was effected—a compromise in which, as usual, the practical 
victory remained with the clerical party. 

The nominal superiority and legal monopoly of the ancient 
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Grammar School was preserved. The boys in what is now 
called “the Grammar School in the close,” ze. the choristers, 
commoners boarding with them, and the relations of the canons 
or vicars choral of the Cathedral or those living’ with them, 
were allowed to be taught in the separate school now estab- 
lished, without payment of “collections” or salary to the general 
orpublic schoolmaster, or being underhis control. But this was on 
condition that, for one day in each of the three school terms 
Michaelmas, Christmas, and Easter,they went down to the Gene- 
ral School of the Church of Lincoln, and sat under the teaching 
and chastisement of its Master “unless of his own free will some 
other arrangement was made.” No one else, “ whether living in 
chantries or inside or outside the Close,” was to be allowed’ to 
attend the new Choristers’ School. The boys living in chantries 
included a rather curious little establishment of six boarding 
scholars attending the Grammar School, boys from seven to 
fifteen years, founded as part of a chantry of five priests to 
pray for his soul by Bishop Burwash or Burghershe in 1345 ; 
to Was two more were added by Bishop Buckingham 
In 1598. ý 

The terms used in these documents show how entirely the 
ancient Grammar School, called indifferently the “ high school 
of the city,” and the “general school of the church,” occupied 
precisely the same position as the present Grammar School, 
connected alike with the Cathedral and the city, as the Public 
School of Lincoln, sharply distinguished from the new, close, 
and semi-private school of the choristers. The interest taken 
in it by the civic authorities is sufficient evidence that it was no 
school for choristers only, or for clerics only, but for the laity 
and the general public as well. It is the circumstance of the 
school being down in the town and not up on the hill in the 
Close, which suggests that the school was really older than the 
Cathedral, and existed from early English days when the town 
grew up as a seaport on the plain by the Witham before the 
Normans dominated it with Meir garrison in the new castle 
and new church on the hill. From a subsequent document 
of 1511 we learn exactly where this old school was—next to 
St. Rumbold’s Church (now disappeared) at the corner of 
Glasketgate, not two hundred yards from the Grey Friars, 
which the school has recently left for an ampler ether and a 
more spacious site on the hill. 

From 1407 to 1567 the two Grammar Schools went on ; the 
Choristers’ School under the tutelage of the chapter, the High 
School under the tutelage of the Corporation, but with the 
Masters appointed by the Chancellor of the Cathedral. In the 
Chapter books we see the Chapter trying to dragoon—for 
the most part ineffectually—their vicars choral and their 

poor cleriks "—young men of eighteen to twenty-four tending 
the altars of the church while training for Orders—to attend 
the lower Grammar School In later years the choristers 
were so hard to teach that the Chapter set up a special song 
Schoolmaster for the choristers, occupying the same position as 
regards the ancient and “ general” song school as the grammar 
master did to the ancient Grammar School. The ancient 

rammar School rarely appears in the Chapter books; but 
when the city minute books begin in the reign of Henry VIII. 
the Corporation is found fostering the school, buying a 
new dwelling house for the Master, and imposing a special 
voluntary rate—afterwards made compulsory—for its support. 
After the Reformation, the Chapter, with curtailed income, 
found the separate choristers’ school too heavy a burden for 
them, and from 1560 onwards various arrangements were 
attempted or made between the authorities of the Cathedral 
uae city for the division of the burden of the school between 
eet length, when the city had acquired from their Recorder, 

Ir Robert Monson, the house of the dissolved Grey Friars, by an 
agreement of January 18, 1584, the two schools were reunited. 

enceforth there was in the Grey Friars one Grammar School 
under two shepherds—the Head Master, appointed by the 
t pter and paid £26. 13s. 4d. a year (of which they con- 
ributed £20); and an Usher, appointed and paid £13. 6s. 8d. a 
din by the city. This union lasted till 1871, when the school 

as divided into Upper and Lower Schools—but still both in 
E Grey Friars. In 1883 the Grammar School was removed 
ii new, but very cramped, premises uphill, under the govern- 
ent of the Chapter ; the Middle School, as it was now called, 
cie ning in the Grey Friars, under the government of the 
Y- This separation proved signally unsuccessful; so, by a 


scheme of January 11, 1900, the two schools again became one, 
under a governing body mainly civic, but with representatives 
of the Dean and Chapter. With a splendid new site on the 
Lindum Road, and fine buildings in course of erection, the 
school may at its opening celebrate at least its eight-hundred- 
and-seventh, and probably its thousandth, anniversary, without 
being afraid of overstating its claim to continuous life. 


ADDRESS OF M. APPELL* 


(Dean of the Faculty of Sciences in the University of Paris). 


E consider that Faculties of Science have a double 
mission. They have first to give a general scientific 
course of instruction with a view to high mental culture and to 
preparation for certain careers, such as those of medicine, 
engineering, and teaching, in which advanced scientific know- 
ledge is indispensable. Secondly—and this is the noblest part 
of their task—they must advance science itself by the work of 
their masters of every rank and initiate the Z/;/e of students in 
methods of invention and discovery. We consider this the 
vital function of superior instruction. A scientific institution 
whose professors devoted themselves solely to the exposition of 
scientific results that others have attained would be destined to 
rapid dotage. It is only masters who have made, and are 
making, original researches themselves who can know and 
really comprehend the proper methods of each science: they 
alone can give life to teaching, even of an elementary kind, and 
communicate to their pupils that spirit of scientific curiosity, | 
that passionate search for truth, apart from all practical applica- 
tions and material profit, which constitute the genuine man 
of science. 

To fulfil this double task we have established two kinds of 
courses and laboratories. In the first, devoted to general in- 
struction, the same fundamental questions are treated year by 
year. It is evident, in fact, that for the teacher of the calculus, 
of general chemistry, geology, &c., there are a certain number 
of fundamental ideas which must be carefully developed, a 
certain number of observations, experiments, and calculations 
which students must perform and thoroughly understand. 
Accordingly, for these courses there is more or less a fixed 
programme. 

On the other hand, in the courses planned for scientific 
research the most complete liberty reigns: there are no pro- 
grammes or defined methods of instruction. The professor has 
a free choice of subjects, and he brings his subject up to the 
point at which the most recent researches have left it ; he points 
out what facts are certain and what are doubtful, and in what 
direction, in his judgment, future researches may be conducted 
with the best hope of success. 

It is clear that this dichotomy of courses and laboratories, 
according as they are destined for general instruction or for 
research, cannot be rigorously determined except in the case of 
mathematics. In experimental sciences, where questions ap- 
parently * classical" may lead to discoveries of the first order, 
there can be no hard-and-fast line. I may instance the great 
discovery on the composition of air by Sir W. Ramsay, whose 

resence we welcome to-day. "Therefore we insist that general 
instruction, even the most elementary, should be given by real 
masters of science, who alone can speak with authority, sup- 
press useless details, and present the elements to their pupils 
in such a way as to prepare them for future research. 

For a long time—especially before the creation of the Uni- 
versities—the teaching of the Faculties of Science was too 
theoretical, too verbal; it consisted too much of ex cathedra 
courses, religiously taken down and mandated by the students 
for examination purposes. We have been, and are still, en- 
gaged in making it more real, reducing oral instruction to the 
necessary minimum, and developing, on thé other hand, the life 
of the laboratory—direct contact with the actual world of things 
in all its reality and complexity. In this respect the ideal at 
which we are aiming is to have teaching laboratories large 
enough to enable all students to work in them at any hour. 

The Dean proceeded to give some details as to the prepara- 
tion of University students. In mathematics they were generally 


* Delivered at the University of London, June 7. 
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well grounded. Those who came from the Ecole Polytechnique, 
the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufacture, and the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure were picked pupils. For five hundred 
places there were last year two thousand candidates. 

On the other hand, science students came from the /ycées 
very insufficiently prepared, and it could not be otherwise 
unless they added to the already overloaded programme for 
the daccalauréat. For these there had been instituted a pre- 
paratory year of science, which was obligatory on medical 
students and had last year been attended by five hundred. 

* But,” the Dean ended, “1 have fallen into the error which 
I denounced at the beginning of my address and given you a 
verbal description 27 abstracto. I can only repair my fault by 
inviting you to come and see for yourselves what our Faculty 
at Paris is doing. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PLANT GEOGRAPHY 
IN THE TEACHING OF BOTANY. 


By CHARLOTTE L. LAURIE. 


pu the last ten years a great deal has been done in 
America and on the Continent in the study of plant 
geography. One of the first workers in Britain was the late 
Robert Smith, who published the first maps of the Scottish 
Botanical Survey (Edinburgh, North Perthshire) in 1900. In 
1903 a map of the vegetation of tbe South-Western district of 
the West Riding, by Dr. William G. Smith and Mr. C. E. Moss, 
was issued ; one or two others have followed. It seemed to me 
that members of this Association would be interested in hearing 
what is being done in this direction at the present time. The 
introduction of plant geography is in some sense a new depart- 
ure in the teaching of botany, and one that seems likely to be 
much developed in the near future ; for it is finding its way into 
the syllabuses of University examinations. | 
The great interest of the subject lies in this: the central 
idea of botany teaching on these lines is the habitat of 
the plant—the term “ habitat” including all the surroundings of 
the plant ; viz., the soil in which it grows, the intensity of the 
light that falls on it, the rainfall, the amount of moisture in 
the soil, &c. The structure of the plant is taught in connexion 
with, and is seen to be affected by, its babitat. For instance, 
any one who is observing the distribution of plants soon 
notices that plants growing in dry situations are, as a rule, 
much more hairy than those growing in wet places, or that they 
have a tendency to roll in their leaves, or that the leaves are 
very succulent. &c. It is by some adaptation of this kind that 
the plant growing in a dry situation where the supply of water 
is irregular protects itself from loss of water; and these 
modifications of the leaf are not, as a rule, found in those plants 
which have a regular supply of water. The study of the struc- 
ture and physiology of a plant should, it seems to me, be accom- 
panied by observations on habitat. Laboratory work needs to 
be supplemented by out-of-door observation, which should 
recede the experimental work in the class-room. Suppose, for 
instance, the nature of soil is being studied. A quarry or a 
gravel-pit can be visited ; the humus (or soil proper), the sub- 
soil, and the hard underlying rock can be observed ; also the 
extent to which the routs penetrate, following the course of the 
water, which is indicated by the dark lines in the rock; 
the disintegration of the hard rock into the looser rock of the 
subsoil, and ultimately into the top layers—all this can be seen 
only out of doors. It is true that the degree of porosity of 
different soils may be tested experimentally in the laboratory, 
but the effect of this on the nature of the vegetation can be 
observed only by visiting different areas. Or let us take the 
intensity of light. is well known that certain plants require 
more shade than others, and that light affects growth in length. 
In the laboratory it is possible to grow some seeds in the light, 
others in the dark; but these laboratory conditions are, at 
best, unnatural. If, however, plants are observed in their 
natural habitat, it will be possible to note a difference in the 
vegetation of two hedgerows on the opposite sides of a lane, 
a aS ice we Ra es SS ——— (—Ó 
* A paper read at the meeting of the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses on May 26, at Birmingham, 


and the difference in the intensity of light can be measured 
then and there by means of a photometer. The effect of light 
on growth in length can be estimated by comparing two 
specimens of the same plant—one growing in the shade of a 
hedge, the other in the open. These are just a few examples of 
what can be done during expeditions. 

The most interesting part of plant geography consists in 
finding out what plants grow together in plant associations. 
It is found that certain plants belong to certain situations : one 
set of plants is characteristic of a heather moor, another of a 
salt marsh ; others, again, are found only in woods. In the 
study of plant associations the usual method at present is this : 
(a) The dominant species of the wood, moor, &c., } noted. 
In a beech wood it would be the beech ; on a heather moor, 
heather ; and so on. Sometimes there is no one dominant 
species. A wood may consist of deciduous trees, no one 
Species being predominant: it would then be described as 
* mixed deciduous.” (^) Having noted the dominant species, 
the subdominant are next examined. These usually form the 
shrubby undergrowth of a wood — for instance, hawthorn, 
blackberry, guelder rose, &c. (c) Lastly, the herbaceous under- 
growth is noted. This varies considerably and depends on the 
dominant species. It is far greater in an oak than in a beech 
wood, in a beech wood than in a larch plantation. It depends 
on how closely the trees are planted ; for that affects the in- 
tensity of light. It depends, too, on the season of the year and 
whether the leaves of the trees are out or not. Thus, in the spring 
there is a great deal of undergrowth in a beech wood before 
the leaves of the trees are out ; in the summer only plants that 
can do without much light are to be found. This question of 
plant associations is being worked out, and very little generaliza- 
tion is as yet possible. The moors of the West Riding have 
been thoroughly mapped ; the bilberry and crowberry are found 
associated with the cotton-grass, and the heather moor usually 
has more plants associated with it than the cotton-grass moor. 

It is found practicable for girls learning botany to study the 
vegetation of any natural area, such as a pasture, a hedge, a hill, 
a wood, in the way described. Observations should be regis- 
tered on the spot ; then, after several observations, the teacher 
might set an essay, in which some attempt should be made to 
draw general conclusions. For instance, if observations have 
been made on several hedges, an essay on “ Hedgerow Vegeta- 
tion" would embody the following generalizations :—(1) That 
climbing plants are characteristic of hedges ; (2) that the herb- 
aceous undergrowth of the hedge depends on (a) the amount 
of light, (4) the amount of moisture, (c) the side of the hedge 
examined. It is important to observe several hedges, not only 
those by the sides of woods, but also those between a pasture 
and a road ; for the vegetation of the side of a hedge next a 
cornfield, for instance, will consist of weeds of cultivation not 
found in a hedge between a wood and a lane. 

The vegetation of a district may be mapped. The most 
useful map is the Ordnance Survey map, the 6-inch-to-the-mile 
scale. This has the woods, pastures, &c., marked. To do this 
the map must be taken to the spot that is going to be observed, 
each wood, pasture, &c., is numbered, and a corresponding 
number inserted in the note-book with the description thus :— 
(1) oak wood; (2) pasture, ridge, and furrow ; (3) daffodil 
pasture ; (4) meadow for mowing ; (5) cultivated, wheat, &c. 
Then when the map has been filled in with index figures the 
pastures, woods, &c., are coloured in different colours according 
to the type of vegetation. A scheme of colouring is being 
suggested, I understand, by the Ecological Committee, of which 
Dr. Smith, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, is secretary. — . 

In conclusion, it may be helpful to give books on this 
subject: (1) * Okologische Pflanzengeographie.” Warming. 
(2) Clement's * Research Methods in Ecology,” published by the 
University Publishing Co., Lincoln, Nebraska. (3) Schimpers 
“ Plant Geography” has been translated into English, and i5 to 
be had from the Clarendon Press. These three books are 
expensive. Ww 
. The New Phytologist (University College, London) is bring- 
ing out papers on survey work in vegetation. The i 
pamphlet can be obtained for 3d. There is a very helpfa 
article on “ The Flora of the Cambridge District in the Diae 
History of Cambridgeshire issued to members of the Britis 
Association in 1904.” There is also a valuable introduction to 
the map of the Leeds and Halifax district, published PY 
Bartholomew. 
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By G. E. Mitton. 
The Connoil Historical Readers. The Glory 
of London. Illustrated. Price 15. 6d. 


By J. A. NickriN, B.A. 

Poems of English History. Vol. I. Boadicea 
to Anne (62 to 1714). With ar Illustrations, price 
1s. 6d. Orin Three Separate Parts, viz : Boadicea 
to Richard III. (61 to 1399). Henry IV. to Mary 
(1399 to 1558). Elizabeth to Anne (1558 to 1714). 
Price 4d. net each. 

By Norman L. Frazer, B.A. 

A Summary of English History. Illustrated 

with Portraits, Views, and Maps. Cloth, price 2s. 


FRENCH. 


By F. B. Kirkman, B.A. 
Premiere Année de Français. A complete 
Illustrated course of Lessons for the first year, 2s. 


WALL PICTURES for use with the above. Un- 
mounted, 35. net ; on linen, 5s. net ; on rollers, 75. 6d. net. 


French Lesson Notes. To accompany Premiere 
Année, Premières Lectures, and the Reform 
Readers. By F. B. Kirkman, Price rs. 6d. 

Premiéres Lectures. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Price rs. 

Premiere Année de Francais: Première Partie 
(Phonetic Edition). By F. B. Kirkman. Pho- 
netically transcribed by D. L. Savory. Illus- 
trated. Price 6d. 

By F. B. Kirkman and R. B. MORGAN. 

A Pirst Fronoh Song Book. Wordsand Music. 
Price 6d. 

ELEMENTARY READERS. 
By F. B. KIRKMAN. 

Los Gaulois et les Francs. Second Eiition. 
Illustrated. Reform Exercises. Price rs. 6d. 
Mon Livre de Leotures. Stories in Prose and 

Verse. Price rs. 6d. 

France de Montorel. 


Complete Catalogues on application to 


Illustrated, price 1s. 6d. 


CÁM —— 


| 


| 


Strongly Bound. 


FRENCH —continued. 


ELEMENTARY READERS. 
Bv Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 

Aventures de Chicot. (Dumas) Illustrated. 

Third Edition. With Notes and Reform Exer- 

cises. Price 25. 

Edited by W. G. HARToc. 

Bayard, par Le Loyal Serviteur. Ilus- 

trated, price 1s. 6d. 
Cours de Grammaire Francaise Elémen- 

taire.—Second Edition. Price rs. 4d. 


READERS FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER 
FORMS. 


Edited by A. Jamson SMITH. 

Age of Biochelieu.—Readings from Historians 

and Contemporary Writers. Price 2s. 
Edited by F. B. Smart, M.A. 

Age of Louis XÍ.— Readings from Historians and 
Contemporary Writers. Price 2s. 

Edited by F. B. Kirkman, B.A. 

Voltaire.—Contes et Mélanges. Illustrated, price 2s. 

Edited by Prof. Louis BRANDIN. 

Grands Prosateurs du XVII: Siécie. 
Price 3s. 

Edited a F. B. Kirkman, B.A. 

Le Roi des ontagnes. (Asour.) Premiere 
Partie, Ch. L-V. Illustrated. Reform Exercises. 
Price as. E 

ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. 
Elementary, Middle and Upper, and Upper, price 
6d. to 1s. 3d. (detailed list on applicationi. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
By Prof. L. W. Lype. Price rs. 4d. each. 

Africa. i Asia 
America (Worth). British Bmpire. 
Amerioa (South). British Isles. 
Australasia andthe Europe. 

Bast Indies. World. (3s. 6d.) 

Elementary Geographies. Price 4d. net each. 
America, rope. 

The World 


Asia. 
British Isies. (Price rs. 44.) 
Geography Readers, With Illustrations and Maps, 
price 1s. 4d. each. 
No. HI. Bapana and No.l1Vc. British 
eg. Empire. 
No. IVa. British Isles. No. Va. Africa. 
No. IV». Burope. No. Vs. Asia. 
No. Vc. America. 
Commercial Geography. Elementary, price 3* 
Or interleaved for Notes, price 4s. 


By A. J. and F. D. Hrrnertson. 
Descriptive Geographies. Well Illustrated, price 2s. 63 


each. 
Africa. Asia. 
America (Ceutraland Australia and 
South). Oceanic. 
America (North). British Bmpire. 
Burope. 
By A. J. and F. D. HERnERTSON. 
Man and his Work. Second Edition. Hlustrated, 


price 1s, 6d. 
By J. B. REvNorps, B.A. 

World Pictures. An Elementary Pictorial Geo- 
graphy. Third Edition. With 71 Illustrations, 
mostly full-page. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

Begional Geography. Tue BRITISH Isurs. 

ith 85 Illustrations and Diagrams, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 2s.—Evurore. With 72 Illustrations, 
Maps and Diagrams, price 2s. 


By W. R. TAvLOR. 
SYNTHETICAL MAPS. 
Series of 3 Maps on sheet. Price td. each. 
Europe. In 12 Sections. 
Bngland and Wales. In 8 Coloured Sections. 
Scotland. 5 Coloured Sections. 
Ireland. 4 Coloured Sections, 
United States and British Possessions, 
8 Coloured Sections. 


GEOMETRY. 


By CuaRLEs Goprntv, M.A. 
Solid Geometry. Translated and adapted from 


the German of Dr. Franz Hocevar. With 52 
Illustrations, price rs. 6d. 
HYMNS. 
By Prof. J. J. Finptay, M.A. 
Laudate. AHymn.Book for Schools. With Music, 


full score in Staff Notation, and Soprano and Con- 
tralto in Tonic Sol-fa Price 2s. 6d. 
Edition with WORDS ONLY, price 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
By M. S. Davin 
Beginner's Trigonometry. With 55 Diagrams, 
price 2s. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S Books for Special Examinations, 


LONDON MATRICULATION, 1907. 


NGLISH. $. d. : 
Nesfleld's English TE o Past and Present "m ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS-continued, s d. 
ra E oe. net. PES e T š | Hall’s Easy Graphs ...  .. y dee Ws Saoto? 
unior Course of English Composition... ... .. I i Hall’s Short Introduction to Graphical Algebra "A 4 to 
Or Courae ot English Composition ° 3 © | Hall and Stevens’s School Geometry. With Answers. Parts L -VI., 
Errors in English Composition " u H n3 6 4s. 6d. Part L, 1s. Part II., 6d. Parts T. and If., 1s. 6d. Parts I. and 
—— — Aids to the Study of English ... [4n tke Press. M. Peluso Woe Course, atte PE , 6d. ides pra w 
°° . 2s. art , Sew 3 arts an | IS. arts I.-] 
Specially adapted to the New Syllabus of the London Matric. Exam. 3x. Parts IV. and V., 2s. Part V., 1s, 6d. Parts L-V., 4s. Part VL, 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 1s. 6d. Parts IV., V., and VI., as. 6d. 
Castle's Practical Mathematics for Beginners ... 6 | Krv to Parts I. and Il, .» 35- 6d.; Parts I.-IV., 6s.; Parts I.-VI., 8s. 6d 
(New E Kav, gs; net which meets the requirements of the new 5 ‘yllabus in Mathematics. Y Allcock's Th Theoretical Geometry for Beginners. Parts L, IL, E : 
Ha i an . woe eac 1 
s nd Knight À miemoentary Algebra for senools Sele bese ad 3 6 Barnard and Child's New Geometry for Schools .. .. «46 
With ANSWERS, 45. éd. Key, Bs. 6d. ; T ANSW: ERS, 15. . Eggar's Practical Exercises in Geometry. With ANswzns ... 2 6 


| CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, JULY AND DECEMBER, 1907. | 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. ENGLISH —con!‘nued. 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew.—The Greek Text. Witb Intro. | Senlor Course of English Composition. By J: C. NxsrigLD, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
duction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLOMAN. 2s. 6d. Key, for Teachers only, 1s. net. Adapted to the Senior Course. 
d Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. | A Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J.C. Nesristo, 
The Acts of the Apostles. Authorised ersion. With Notes. By T. E. M.A. 2s. 6d. Keay, for Teachers only, 2s. 6d. net. 
Pacr, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. [/untor and Senior. JA xcd the Senior Courst. 
The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE M.À. 3s. 6d. English Grammar, Past and Present. By J.C. NgsrieLD, M.A. 4s 6d 
( Junior and Senior. Kay, for Teachers only, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Epistle to the Galatians. An Essay. By E. H. Askwitn, D.D. E 6d. | Errors in English Composition. By J. C. Nzsri&LD, M.A., 3s. 6d. 
net. enior, LATIN. 
ENGLISH. Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book VII. By 
Defoe.—Robinson Crusoe. 2s. 6d. [Preliminary Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALroLE, M.A. rs. 6d. ( /untor. 
Macaulay.—Lays of Ancient Rome. With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. De Bello Civili. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. 
Wess, wi A. à gd. (This volume contains '' Horatius," " "s Regillus," MONTGOMERY, M.A. 1s. 
and ''* The Armada.) Preliminary. — By R . M. 
Shakespeare. — As You Like It, With Introduction and Notes. By K. | Virgi. Aeneid p Rook: ix. Wik Note rane eni HAT oen 
EIGHTON, 18. gd. MIO, a enor, = : 1 E S K BURGH, 
King Lear. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Dricuton. [s 9d. Cicero: Ue Senectute With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. 5uuc SUE 
enior. MER e Edited by A. S. , Litt. D. Senior. 
Short Studies of Shakespeare's Plots. King Loar By C Ransome, | OPACA m Epistles; -Edred Dy A S Wirkius, DieDe -si 
Sewed, 9 [Senior. GREEK. 


Scott The Talisman. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior, 
Goldsmith.—The Traveller and The Deserted Village. With Introduction 


Kenophon -ARRDANS: Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rer. 
G. H. Nari, M.A. r«. 6d. [ /unsor. 


Euripides.—Iphigenia at Aulls. By E. B. ENGLAND, Litt.D., 6s. net. 
C. 


| 
and Notes. By A. BARRETT, B.A. 1s. gd. [ Junior. Demosthenes. he First Philipp Edited by Rev. T. Gwar, M.A. 
Southey LIe of Nelson. With Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, Senior. 
A. ? ( Junior. 7 Philipple I., &c. ko. Ed LE SARUM Litt. Pa x Sur 
Milton. Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. With Introduction and Notes. econ ppic, &c ited by ANDYS, Litt 5s. 
y M. MaACMILLAN, B.A. ts. gd. (Senior. | Homer.—lliad. Books I., IX., XL, VI. to XXIV. Edited by 
(ris Poems. With Introduction and Notes. By J. BrapsHaw. 1$. gd. Pratt, M.A., and W. Lear, Litt.D. 5s. [Senior 
Senior. FRENCH. 
QUE RS or Eng Grammar: By J. C. NgsrieLo, M.A. 1s, 6d. Key, Cornellle.—Le Cid. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 1% [ Senior. 
nly, 2s net . . E. ‘ 
OTA CACUTTSO Adapted to the Preliminary and Junior Local Examinations, GERMAN. 7 
Junior Course of English Composition. By J. C. Nusrigip, M.A. 1s. 6d. | Schlller.—Wilhelm Tell. Edited by G. E. FAsNACHT. as. 6d. reor 
[Adapted to the Junior Course. Ihelm Tell. Edited by W. H. CARRUTH. 3s. 6d. Senter 
| OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1907. | 
ENGLISH. . ENGLISH —continued. 
Knee mme. water Babies. 3s. 6d. ; 2s. 6d. ; 2s. net; rs. fg erate Senior Course of English Composition. By J. C. Nzsrigto, M.A. 3s. & 
IS., " i EVY, Is. net. 
hakespeare. —Twelfth Night. With Introduction and Notes By : f 
? DEICHTON: ts. od. [ Junior and Senior. Errors in English Composition. By J.C. Nzsrigtp, M.A. 5s. 6d. 
—— — Coriolanus. With Introduction and Notes. By K. qu pon ES 6d. ' RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
f . untor and Senior., Go : roduction and 
——— As You Like It. With Introduction and Notes. By K. gy N Bip Pr cor M ace ee Greek Test “Lytton and Sener 
1s. 9d. #nior. | The Epist] : 5 , Not 
Scott.—The Talisman. Abridged, 1s. 6d. With Introduction and Notes. By pic RAS ene End Hen Wih Introduguen (Seater 


Byron.—Childe Harold fel ete te Cantos D ud M D . J. B. MAYOR. 14s. Senior. 
duction and Notes y Pro ORRIS. 1s. gd. uniora enior. , M.A. 
——— Childe Haro s Pilgrimage. Cantos IHI. and ee Edited by J. H. go Acts of the Apostles. Greek Text. With Notes. B T. E Er 

Fowcer, M.A. untor and Senior. The. MUR . . T. E. PAGE, 

Childe Harold' s Pilgrimage. Cantos I. and II. With Introduction M. ts Sate LTDA rn oin Md 

and Notes. By Prof. E. E. Morris. 15. od. Senior. MANI (Preliminary, Junior, and Senter. 
Tennyson.—Select Poems. With Introduction and Notes, By H. B. Grorce LATIN : 

and H. Hapvow. 26s. 6d. | Preliminary and Junior. " 


Caesar.—The Gallic War. Edited by Rev. Joun Bono, M.A., and Rev. A S. 
WatrotE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


Gallic SAI With Notes and Vocabulary. Book V. ByC. caer 


M.A . 6 
Virgil. aed Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. rs. 6d. {Js unzor and Senior. 
Livy.—Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. ALFORD. rs. 6d. (Sensor. 
Horace.—Odes. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. PAGE, 
M.A. (Elementary Classics.) 15. 6d. (Classical Series.) 2s- [ Senior. 
—— Epistles. Edited by A. S. Witkins, Litt.D. ss. [ Senter. 


Poetical Works. Globe Edition, pe 6d., and School Edition of Tennyson's 
Works, Part I.. 2s. 6d. (contains '' The 
“ English Idylls" and other Poems). 
Arnold.—Merope (contained in ** Dramatic and Later Poems"). 4s. net, 
[Junior and Senior. 
Johnson Ee of Milton. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
Junior and Senior. 
Milton. ? Samson Agonistes. With Introduction and Notes. By H. M. 
Percival, M.A. 2s. Senior. 
Lycidas. With Introduction and Notes, By W. Brit, M.A. 6d. (Senior. 
Burke.—Reflections on the French Revolution. With Introduction and 
Notes. SgLey, M.A. 55. LS enior. 
Eighteenth ye Literature. By EbMuwD GOSSE. 75. 6d. 
Outing | of english Grammar. By J. C. Nesrigip, M.A. is. 6d. Key, 


ady of Shalott " and other Poems, and 


GREEK. 
Sophocles.—Antigone. Edited by Rev. M. A. BAvrisLD, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Senior 
kur pides. Medes. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A idein 
AA. IS 


Medea. Edited by A. W. VgRRALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. Senior, 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH. 


Perrault.— ' um 
Contes de Fées. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT Preliminary. 


Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. NzsrIELD, 
M.A Krey se 5d. net. 


. 2s. 6d. 
ercises in English Composition. By J. ES NersrieLD, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
Santer Course of English Composition. By J. C. Nesrizup, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, 1907. 


Caosar.—Civii War, Book f. By A. H. Au.cgorT, M.A. Oxon. 1s. 6d. 


Caesar.—- Gallic War Book VII, By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and 
w. F. Masom, M.A. Camb. aud Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary. 18. 


Cicero.—De Senectute. By A. H. Aucrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Camb. and Lond. With Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 18. 64, 


Vergil.—Aeneid, Book IX. By A. H. ALLcrorT, M.A. Oxon., and J. F. 
Stout, B.A. Camb. With Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 18. 6d. 


Milton.—Paradise Lost, Books l., Il. Edited by A. F. Watt, M.A. 
Oxon., B.A. Lond. 18. 6d. 


Shakespeare.—As You Like It, King Lear. By Prof. W. J. Rotre, 
D.Litt. 28, each. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1807. 


Caesar,—Gallic War, Books IV.-VI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., 
and others. 18. 6d. each. Vocabulary. 18. each. 


Euripides, —Medea. By J. Txompson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Mitts, 
M.A. Oxon. 38. 6d. 


Horace.—Odes, Book IV, By A. H. Artcrorr, M.A. Oxon., and F. G. 
Plaistowe, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 18, 6d. Vocabulary, 18. 


Horace.—The Episties (including Ars Poetica). By F.G. Praistowe, 
MA: Lond. and Camb., and F. P. SHtPHAM, M.A. Lond. 48. 6d. Vocabulary, 
8. 


Livy.—Book V. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. 
Lond. and Camb. 28, 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 


Sophecies.—Antigone. By A. H. Actcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
Haves, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 2s. 6d. Vocabulary, 18. 


Vergli._Aeneid, Book IX. By A. H. Auucrort, M.A. Oxon., and J. F. 
Stout, B.A. Camb. With Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 18. 6d. 


Milton._Samson Agonistes. By A.J. Wyatt, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Shakespeare.—Edited by Prof. W. J. Ro.rg, D.Litt. As You Like It. 
3 Twelfth Night. 2s. Coriolanus. 23. 6d. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, 1907. 


Caesar.—Gailic War, Books IV., V., VII. By A. H. ALccgorr, M.A, 
and others. 18. 6d. each. Vocabulary, 18. each. 


Cicero, De Senectute. By A. H. Auicrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
a M.A. Camb. and Lond. With Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 


Euripides.—Medea. By J. Tompson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Minus, 
M.A. Oxon. 38. 6d. 


Horace.—Odes, Book IV. By A. H. Atucrorr, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
Haves, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 18. 


Vergil.—Aeneid, Book IX. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and J. F. 
Stout, B.A. Camb. With Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 18. 6d. 


Shakespeare. Edited by Prof. W. J. Rorre, D.Litt. As You Like It. 
23. Coriolanus. 2s. 6d. 


Preliminary Certificate British History. By C. S. FEARENSIDE: 
M.A. Periods for First Class, 1907 : (1l.) 1017-1399 ; (I1.) 1399-1603 ; (III.) 1603- 
1714. 18. each Part. 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 


The Matriculation French Course. By Ernest Weextey, M.A. 
Lond and Camb. Third Edition. 38. 64. 


The Matriculation French Reader. Containing Prose, Verse, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By J. A. PxnET, Oficier de l'Instruction Publique. 23. 6d. 


Matriculation English Course. By W. H. Low, M.A. Lond., and 
Joun Briccs, M.A. Camb., F.Z.S. 38. 6d. ; 


Matriculation Selections from Latin Authors. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. By A. F, Watt, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. Haves, 
M.A. Lond. and Camb. 28. 6d. 


Matriculation Latin Construing Book, By A. F. Watt, M.A. 
Oxon., and B. J. Haves, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 28. 


Matriculation Modern History (1485-1901). By C. S. FRARENSIDE, 
M.A. Oxon. 38,64. 


The New Matriculation Algebra. With a Section on Graphs. By 
Rupert Deakin, M.A. Oxon. Third Edition. 38. 6d. 


Matriculation Geometry. (Being Sections I.-IV. of Geometry, Theoreti- 
cal and Practical, and containing the subject-matter of Euclid, Books I.-IV.) 
ue P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 


The New Matriculation Chemistry. By G. H. Baitev, D.Sc. Lond. 
Edited by Dr. Wm. Briccs. S8. 6d. 


The New Matriculation Botany, By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.LS. 38. 6d. ye y J 


Complete Catalogue, and Lists of Books classified for each of the 
following Bxaminations, may be had post free on application :— 


London University Matriculation, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, College of 
Preceptors, and ether Examinations. 


London: W. B. CLIVE, University Tutorial Press 
Warehouse, 157 Drury Lane, W.O. 
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OVER-PRESSURE. 


By GERALDINE HODGSON. 


NE of the most urgent, and at the same time contentious, 

of educational problems is over-pressure. Its importance 

is immediate, because, if it exists, it is doing vital harm now ; 

if it does not, the bogy of it should be slain and removed— 

since the age of bogies is past, they are no longer considered 
salutary. 

The human body, so say the physiologists, generates a certain 
amount of force in a given time, on given resources. It also, 
on the same authority, asks for seasons of repair. 

Now over-pressure must mean one of two things: eithera 
greater amount of force is demanded of the body than is justi- 
fied by the time allowed and the nutriment given ; or sufficient 
rest is denied—rest being time to be expended on nothing but 
what should be the silent unconscious processes of restitution. 
This is worthy of note because recreation and rest are often 
treated now as if they were synonyms. No one will deny that 
in the “big world” over-pressure exists. Preachers, teachers, 
philosophers, all alike bewail the feverish restlessness of modern 
life ; its bustle, its noise, its hurry, its superficial success built 
on rocking foundations ; its pretence which has taken the place 
of strength ; its jerkiness of effort which has supplanted resolute 
strenuousness. Medical men not only can, but do, testify to the 
present frequency of “nervous breakdown.” This is a disease 
estimated variously. Those few and happy people who can still 
say they do “not know what nerves are” treat it with contempt. 
The mass, who have not suffered it yet, but feel that they may, 
look at it rather as a jibbing horse eyes a piece of unexpected 
white paper on his path. Those who have suffered it either 
accord it the over-mastering victory it has gained, or, if of 
stronger fibre or happier destiny, hold it as one of mankind’s 
worst foes, to be fought against by every weapon of reason and 
morality, to be driven back inch by inch relentlessly, till it is 
beaten out of the field. But, however it is viewed, it is sheer 
waste to the individual and the nation. On the hypothesis of 
contempt, a man or a woman may be a “poor thing" ; but it 
does nobody any good for a poor thing to become a perfectly 
useless one. If he cannot be improved, yet, if any effort or wis- 
dom can keep him on the level and off the down grade, why, 
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common sense says : exert the effort, use the wisdom. Qualifica- 
tions of a statement are subject to two inherent defects. Put in, 
they are tedious ; left out, their omission damages the position. 

Two must suffice here. First, let it be said that the statement 
that over-pressure exists is not identical with the statement that 
we are all over-pressed. In this place all that is meant is that it 
exists sufficiently to be a grave danger, and that experience 
seems to suggest that it is also a growing danger. The second 
is the obvious one that an amount of activity which overdoes 
one person may be a “nice day's work” for another. Over- 
pressure begins when—to use the expressive word employed 
lately in certain mills—the worker is “ driven,” whether by an 
employer, by opinion public or private, or by a distorted sense 
of duty. To stop hyper-activity of human life by any legislative 
means is of course impossible, for the present; some com- 
mercial men will ruin themselves in the effort to outstrip rivals ; 
some athletes will sacrifice their future capacity to break a 
record; and noisy advertisement will open up ever fresh 
markets for worthless goods. But there is a more effective 
weapon at hand than force, physical or legislative : there is the 
silent potent strength of habit. If we really want strong, 
capable, strenuous, healthy men and women instead of nervous 
breakdowns and an entry into asylums ever increasing in 
greater proportion than the growth of population, it is a pity to 
make over-pressure an educational system. And that may 
happen, if it has not done so already. Tendencies of opinion 
and habits are formed in youth—that is at once a platitude of 
education and a law of the human animal. Locke's tabula rasa 
is discredited now : the infant mind, if it must be pictured, is 
rather a palimpsest than a white sheet. What will happen, say 
a century hence, to a child if he comes into the world with 
tendencies to over-haste inherited from bustling forbears, only 
to find a system of education which hurries and drives him 
more? The wisdom of waiting, the patience essential to slow 
construction, the calm for reflection, these are among the 
qualities for which over-pressure has no room and sees no use. 

In education, over-pressure may be physical—the kind of 
system which approves too long hours, which crowds too many 
subjects at once into sated minds, which requires violent physical 
exercise from a child already weary with intellectual effort. (In 
this last case the argument of “change of occupation” will 
be cited. But, if the force generated be exhausted on one occu- 
pation, rest—not “ recreation "—is the suitable change.) 

But a worse species of over-pressure is that which is intel- 
lectual rather than physical, which will sacrifice mental training 
to immediate material ends. It is natural enough, if deplorable, 
that men and women engaged in the actual business of life 
should sometimes, when necessity presses hard, seize on the 
nearest means and lose sight of the end. But what is more or 
less unavoidable in their case is not pardonable in those who 
undertake the training of children ; who, so it must be sup- 
posed, have thought the thing over. Theory must be pure 
if practice is to be even moderately filtered from evil matter. 

* L'art de passion,” said Amiel in his plea for mental serenity, 
“est stir de plaire, mais ce n'est pas l'art souverain." We do 
not, however, expect to find it “pleasing” to educationalists. 
Should not the end of their efforts be the “sovereign art”? To 
control the passions (all of them, not only those which corrupt 
the body, but those, like hurry, superficiality, restlessness, over- 
leaping ambition, noisiness, which war against the soul) is the 
art of education. 

To confound feverish effort with strenuousness is becoming 
apparently a very common mistake. To over-work without 
recking the consequences (and that not in a sudden emergency, 
but as a continuous practice so long as strength endures) seems 
in some quarters to be deemed the last new virtue. And yet 
all the enduring achievements of the past, the literatures of the 
world, its governments, its laws, its buildings, its great men 
even, in some measure, have been the work of men who could 
allow themselves time to think, quiet for contemplation, and 
occasional periods of repose. Of many of us to-day how true 
are Amiel’s words—“ il leur faut toujours des effets, des actes, 
du bruit, de l'effort? ! 

Struggle and noise in the world outside, if it must be, we will 
suffer. But in the schoolroom why not keep still the “seed 
growing secretly”? If it be inevitable, as it probably is, that 
the onward movement of invention and the accompanying 
growth of population make the slower methods of our fathers 
impossible, such a condition will be hastened incalculably and 
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injuriously if children are taught all through their most receptive 
years that these things are not only inevitable, but admirable. 
The taste for short cuts everywhere must end in dislike for, and 
distrust of, all those parts of human life and thought to which 
there are none. We may see this already in the crusade against 
the classic languages. The opponents of these are not content 
with arguing that, as at present taught, they do not bring good 
results, but rather they consider them intrinsically useless. 
The patience, the continued effort, the perpetual bracing of the 
mind to get at the kernel of the matter, these are to be sacrificed 
to the more easily acquired languages which give commercial 
advantages. No one wishes to belittle the charm of modern 
tongues ; as Mr. Morley said once : “ No one who reads French 
need ever spend a dull hour.” 

But the contention is not that modern languages are better 
training, but that they are more useful. When the word “ useful” 
is employed thus, its meaning may always be translated in terms 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. But the matter does not end 
so easily. “Useful” knowledge is not the one and only sort 
worth acquiring even for pecuniary ends. It may be quite true 
that, if two boys of average intellect were trained, one on the 
old classical lines, and the other on the newest method of cram 
and competitive examinations, stress being laid on modern lan- 
guages (it may be noted parenthetically that a firm of publishers 
are bringing out a series of commercial language text-books), and 
then were put into a house of business, the latter would succeed 
most palpably at once. But would he, when unforeseen dif- 
ficulty arose, be as well able to cope with it, this person of selected 
text-books and special systems, as the one who had learned by 
slow and steady degrees to pluck the heart out of a few sub- 
jects, even if he did not grapple with so many at once? If it 
should turn out to be unfortunately true that, to maintain our 
commercial supremacy, we must sacrifice some of our population 
in this way, yet we need not call the process an educational sys- 
tem. Habits of thoroughness cannot be instilled into children 
whose school life is a continual rush ; nor can they learn them 
from a perpetual stream of facts poured into them by teachers 
or manuals ; nor can they learn them if their so-called leisure 
is filled with games which are less recreation than a fresh attack 
of fever, a little different in kind. 

But over-pressure, in education at any rate, is scarcely 
deliberate and planned yet ; it is more or less the result of three 
causes. The first is the badness or insufficiency or unsutt- 
ableness of much early education. There are people who fancy, 
or who act as if they fancy, that a child can be neglected till 
fourteen or so, and then that everything can be put straight in 
a couple of years at school. Then, again, early education is 
often insufficient, that is, parents do not begin early enough to 
realize the value inherent in twelve months ; they think there i5 
“plenty of time,” whereas average children want all the time 
that nature has given them. If something solid be acquired 
slowly and steadily every year with plan and foresight, there 
need not be over-pressure to secure results something more 
than mediocre. 

Perhaps more early education is rather unsuitable than really 
bad. It is true that many children show no marked proclivities, 
at any rate, until they are grown up. But too often those who 
do are thwarted or neglected. It may be a consequence of the 
general hurry of life that scant attention seems to be paid to 
natural bent; almost any circumstance being allowed to weigh 
more in the choice of his future occupation than a child's own 
capacities and tastes. It is true that some children never have 
a bent; but attention given to the matter is rewarded occasion- 
ally by the appearance of very definite tastes, which might have 
remained dormant till too late had not some elder person, wiser 
by experience than the child could be, pointed out to him the 
signal importance of spending the major portion of his life in a 

suitable and congenial occupation. The duty of “doing the 
thing that’s nearest” has, for some unaccountable reason, over 
shadowed the duty of “doing the thing that’s fittest.” It i5 
that a nation which has accepted the most convincing argument 
in favour of free trade—viz., that under it the natura/ gifts and 
capacities of nations are utilized to the utmost— should have 
missed the application of a similar truth to individuals. Is't 
extravagant to say that, as a nation, we do not take half enough 
trouble to develop children's latent tastes, and find then the 
occupations for which those tastes fit them? Even “over-pres- 
sure” might gain by.a change here; since we can all work longer 
and harder at a congenial than)at a distasteful occupation. 
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A second cause of over-pressure is the cheapness of educa- 
tion. To teach difficult subjects to a great number of children 
at once, in several different stages of receptiveness, and that in 
a given time, would tax Socrates himself severely. To exces- 
sive numbers is added the exaggeration of the competitive ex- 
amination system which obtains among us. It has been raised 
gradually into the position of the one all-sufficing test, though 
every one who knows anything about it knows that it tests some 
people wrongly, and some not at all. There must be examina- 
tions. But need there be so many, especially for growing 
children, and need they be quite what they are? For example, 
is it worth while so to over-work school-children for preliminary 
examinations—as is done in some schools—that when they 
arrive at their degree examinations they are too weary to do 
anything approaching to their best? Again, though to geta 
First Class in a degree examination is worth an effort —worth a 
great and sustained effort, since it is a satisfaction at the 
moment, and, moreover, should failures come thickly in after- 
years, it is pleasant to remember that one succeeded once at 
least—yet is it worth while to sacrifice the future to the pre- 
paration for it? It is an old gibe, not perhaps without some 
s of foundation, that Senior Wranglers are not always heard 
0 

The whole educational problem has grown quickly in the last 
fifty years. Now that irrefutable proof is forthcoming that 
certain feats deemed impossible aforetime are not so in reality, 
has not the time come to review the whole question as a 
national one? If the review should be made, why not face the 
problem of over-pressure ? 

No one who really wishes to learn nowadays need complain 
of lack of opportunity ; the vaunted ladder is complete to its 
last rung. Is it equally true that the education offered is as 
perfect as it could be made? Are children and young people 
taught, not here and there, but in the majority of schools, that 
steadiness, not restlessness ; persistence, not jerkiness ; endur- 
ance, not a sudden start forward; indefatigable courage, not 
spasmodic effort, are the best methods of gaining knowledge, 
the surest avenues to secure serene, successful life ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF MR. BIRRELL’S BILL. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


_SiR,—In the recent discussion of the merits of undenomina- 
tional teaching and of the logical possibility of a common un- 
denominational religious system there, is one point which will 
perhaps bear being brought out more fully and re-emphasized 
from time to time. It is one connected with the basis in 
thought of the system encouraged by the Education Bill at 
present before us. [t has its theoretical side and its practical 
Issue, 

First, as to the theoretical side. Let us grant that intel- 
lectual comprehension and sympathy, play of mind in in- 
struction and learning, in even companionship and debate, 
depends on each person’s power of imaginative realization of 
the attitude of others, and of the relation of that attitude to his 
Own point of view. It follows, then, that the possession of a 
root of conviction, intellectually justified, joined to a power of 
recognizing and allowing for this conviction in others, is the 

St guarantee of a true effort to attain the unity which goes 

eeper than a superficial uniformity. And the more complete 
and deeper is such a common understanding the more 
numerous will be the points both of contact and difference 
which each party will be able to see and appreciate. The 
Common understanding is not restricted to the common agree- 
ment. [t is, moreover, built up from the independent thought 
of the individual, and thus no external and artificial standard of 
agreement can be applied to what is a matter of common 

evelopment. 

Let us apply this theory to the practice of teaching, taking as 
an example the subject of history. History taught from the 
point of view of the development of nations fosters a sense 

international progress and intercourse. But history taught 
from the point of view of a vague cosmopolitanism would bring 
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about a carelessness of issues and an ignorance of the real force 
which binds a nation together and finds its expression in 
patriotic acts. What is true in this sense of historical is also 
true of religious teaching. 

Again, we have been told that the method of all teaching its 
dogmatic : the real ground for this assertion is that all teaching 
is In its nature ethical. The ethics may be true or false, but the 
intention is there, and this aim causes a certain standard to be 
marked out for the teacher and exacted from him, and by its 
appeal to received canons incidentally justifies his use in teach- 


ing of the dogmatic method. Thus no teaching is acceptable | 


which does not imply a conviction of the truth of its basis, a 
conviction which is justified by the intellect, has its issues in 
conduct, and controls the methods of education. Let us try to 
mentally estimate the difference between the work of a teacher 
whose own religious conviction is strong enough.to influence 
his life, who neither reduces nor abolishes the large and living 
elements in his own belief, but, having his mind set in the 
direction of unity, emphasizes harmony rather than divergence, 
and that of a teacher who, unconvinced himself of the 
necessity of expression of doctrine (and therefore also incom- 
plete in his ethical theory), starts from the idea of the “common 
measure” in beliefs. The “common measure” is apt to become 
greatly attenuated ; the principle of its being is to decline in 
proportion as it is generally applied. We want a principle that 
grows in strength with its general application. 

Again, it is important, we are told by those who are most 
anxious to smooth out doctrinal characteristics from the teach- 
ing of religion, that the teacher should be able to avoid 
debatable ground. We are also told —and this is not merely a 
different, but in some cases an opposed, theory—that he must 
be able to leave out the comparatively unessential elements in 
doctrine. It is not necessary here to enlarge upon the difficulty 
of deciding as to what is relatively unessential in dogma, nor 
on the danger lest, in the attempt to withdraw from the press- 
ing claims of conflicting ideas, the mind should be driven into 
the * inner darkness, the still wilderness where no differences 
are visible, where there is neither Father, Son, nor Holy Ghost." 
It is only a practised thinker and instructed teacher who can 
realize the proportional value of dogma, and only the con- 
vinced believer who can really respect the convictions of others 
and treat them with more than tolerance—with Christian charity. 
The agnostic habit of mind at its best exhibits but a cold toler- 
ance: it Opens its gates indiscriminately to all and welcomes 
none ; and in reality this is a mind opposed to the warmth of 
charity, which sees the spiritual possibilities of even the un- 
developed and degraded, and welcomes in all the best, and 
therefore the most true and characteristic, element. We should 
aim at a charity which sees deeply into the possibilities of 
human nature rather than at a tolerance which accepts it in its 
present aspect. 

It is easy to foresee objections to what has been here said. 
We are, of course, exposed to the old reproach that the intel- 
lectually convinced do not, as a matter of fact, always appear to 
be the most charitable. But there is no fact of which it is more 
difficult to judge fairly. Issues which seem to others un- 
important may to them be fraught with tremendous con- 
sequences ; those who are surprised at the amount of strong 
feeling called out by the religious question in the present 
Education Bill should be the last to accuse others of want of 
charity, but should realize that sternness of attitude may be due 
to ut sense of proportion. The indifferent cannot be im- 
partial. 

What is the conclusion? Surely this: that, so far as the 
present Bill limits or abolishes the opportunities for denomina- 
tional religious instruction, it incidentally destroys a valuable 
educational test. It may certainly be argued that spiritual fit- 


ness is not examinable and cannot be tested, but this is not - 


urged. What we should like to establish is that adhesion to a 
definite body of Christian principles is a safeguard to educational 
methods in the teaching of religion and to the possibility of 
true breadth of thought. It is true that there is a saving fact 
in that there may be little change in the personnel of the schools 
if the Bill becomes law. It is, however, the theoretical basis of 
the Bill which I have ventured to examine, and in the end this 
theory cannot be without its influence on practice. There is, 
too, a special danger connected with the type of legislation 
which we have been considering. It would be most unfortunate 
for the life of the country (but it would be/simply the-con- 
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sequence of the fact that law helps to mould public opinion) if 
the effort to be broad-minded led the next generation of teachers 
to avoid the subject of religious thought and to minimize their 
share in it. But this is always a danger where private con- 
victions are unnaturally dissociated from public service. It 
has come about in France and in Australia as a result of the 
creation of secular conditions there, and, in a less marked 
degree, may be the case in England in proportion as the right 
to give definite religious teaching is withdrawn from the schools 
and the teachers and dissociated from their usual school pro- 
gramme. 

It is in the interests of the alliance between educational 
theory and practice that I have ventured to deal—though 
briefly and insufficiently—with one aspect of the Education 
Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., E. F. J. 

Panis, July 12, 1906. 


COMPULSORY REGISTRATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—The Board of Education has now been in existence for 
some years, and, as its regulations are supposed to be fairly 
permanent, it is interesting to inquire how far it has carried 
out the purposes for which it was formed and to what extent 
its work is of real value to the cause of education, and so to the 
community at large. | 

The Board was created to improve secondary education, 
acknowledged to be in a state of chaos, throughout the country. 
It proposes to do this by a promise of a capitation grant to all 
schools not run for private profit which satisfy its Inspectors 
that they are efficient. This is good news for those schools 
—perhaps some dozens in the whole of England—which have, 
by great and voluntary efforts, already made themselves efficient. 
Amongst these are some of the public schools for boys and 
most of the great high schools for girls. 

But the Board's proposal does not affect secondary education 
as a whole: it simply makes what is good or fairly good a little 
better. There still flourish the school which charges £200 to 
4300 a year and gives no education worth the name in return and 
the school which charges, perhaps, £1 the quarter and does 
the same. The one school does not want the grant ; the other 
knows it could never earn it. And they, with the thousands 
of schools of intermediate grades, have on their rolls a large 
proportion of the youth of England. It is this fact that has 
aroused an increasing feeling of dissatisfaction in the minds of 
those who care for the whole education of the country. They 
are glad to find certain schools appreciated, and glad that the 
system of grants may make their future financially safe ; but 
they see no prospect of the policy of the Board resulting in a 
general raising of the standard of education. 

lt is true the Board expects that many fresh schools will 
make themselves efficient in order to earn grants, and un- 
doubtedly this will be the case. Yet their number will be 
comparatively small ; and, given the well known and peculiar 
indifference of the majority of English parents to education, it 
seems certain that for many generations to come they will 
mainly continue to send their children to schools offering the 
attraction of fashion or the attraction of cheapness. 

Surely the first object of the State when interfering with 
education, and indeed the only excuse for such interference, 
should be to make it impossible that the future of any child 
should be so sacrificed. I suggest, therefore, that what the 
country needs is not that a comparatively few schools shall be 
highly efficient, but that every school shall be fairly so, and to 
ensure this no complicated machinery is necessary. There is 
no need for an elaborately organized Board with a regiment of 
Inspectors spread over the country at great cost. The whole 
difficulty could be settled by a brief decree of Parliament that 
no secondary school may exist without a licence. 

And the clauses of such licence should be wide and simple. 
It would be sufficient to declare that every school must satisfy 
the Board through its Inspectors : (1) as to the sanitary con- 
ditions ; (2) that the buildings and playground are satisfactory 
in accommodation and equipment ; (3) that two-thirds of the 
staff are on the Register of Teachers ; (4) that the salaries 
given are according to a scale settled by the Board. 

Thus the surroundings of the child would be healthy, its 


teachers would have the necessary knowledge (and anything 
further is a matter of individuality and cannot be inspected), 
and the teaching profession would become more, and mot less, 
worth the attention of the ablest men and women. All beyond 
this should be left to the school itself, and we should thus keep 
the independence, the elasticity, and the initiative which are 
the redeeming features of our present chaotic system, and 
which will assuredly be lost if a licence or even recognition has 
to depend on close inspection and, as a natural corollary, on the 
idiosyncrasies of Inspectors. 

It has been said by a great French traveller that he knew 
of no spot on the face of the earth which, having been once 
under British rule, would not be the worse if that rule were 
withdrawn. This is high praise, and, if it is true, we must 
acknowledge that, while the interference of the State in second- 
ary education is necessary, it should be of the slightest kind 
compatible with efficiency, and as little destructive as possible 
of that peculiar character which has made our Empire builders 
in the past, and which, we hope, will make them in the future. 

I am afraid that this scheme will meet with little favour. 
It is too simple, and would necessitate a moderate expenditure 
of public money. But I venture to think that it would result 
in an immediate improvement in secondary education all over 
the country—an improvement which would seem to be im- 
possible under the present regulations.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, FLORENCE GADESDEN. 

Blackheath, July 23, 1906. 


THE HOUSE OF EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—We ask you to allow us to draw attention through your 
columns to a valuable educational experiment which has been going on 
long enough now to establish a definite result, and which we venture 
to think is.deserving of attention from all those who are interested in 
the advance of education in this country. 

About fifteen years ago Miss Mason, of the House of Education, 
Ambleside, began to organize the teaching given in private school. 
rooms with a view to raising the standard of the work done to that 
accomplished in the best schools. The machinery by which she has 
achieved her purpose has been very simple. She has trained a certain 
number of governesses at Ambleside on her own lines, but she has not 
eonfined her work to their schoolrooms. A suitable time-table and 
scheme of work in four grades may be had by any member of the 
Parents’ National Educational Union under certain conditions; and 
the five hundred schoolrooms odd that have adopted her scheme form 
what is known as the Parents’ Union School. The experiment to 
which we allude has been carried out in this ** school" for fifteen years, 
and its success has led Miss Mason to submit her results to the pro- 
fession with a view to their wider adoption. We are among those 
whom she was good enough to invite to a conference held at the House 
of Education at Whitsuntide, and we desire to record our sense of the 
value of her experiment as regards the literary side of a child's educa- 
tion. 

The curriculum of the Parents’ Union School is very wide, and 
includes all the subjects ordinarily taught in schools besides hand-work, 
physical exercises, &c. The originality lies in the methods of work 
prescribed by Miss Mason with regard to ** English subjects." Miss 
Mason bases all humanistic work on a study of history, and from the 
earliest age devotes much time to it, demanding from the first inde- 
pendent study on the part of the child. The books he is to use are 
selected with the greatest care: mere text-books and readers are dis- 
carded and those of living interest chosen. Miss Mason allots a certain 
portion for the study of each class each term: the child reads part of 
this daily in lesson hours; and the teacher’s function is confined to 
directing the work, inspiring interest and setting some test that de- 
mands reflection—e.g., calling on the child from time to time to 
narrate something of what he has read. During the term a great deal 
of ground is covered, and towards the end a few test questions sent by 
Miss Mason are answered, children who are too young to wrile 
dictating their answers to others. Some hundreds of these answers 
were submitted to us for inspection, and we are of opinion that they 
bear out Miss Mason's belief that her system has succeeded—(1) 10 
forming habits of concentration and of independent study at an early 
age; (2) in overcoming to a large extent the difficulties of English 
composition and spelling; (3) in imparting a considerable amount of 
knowledge of various kinds. 

We watched a small school at work on Miss Mason’s system, and 
discussed freely with her various questions that were raised. Her 
testimony was supported by those present who as parents or teachers 
had personal knowledge of the work, and in particular by the head 

(Continued om page 334.) 
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Mal Vergil ............ Aeneid. Book IX. ............... A. Sidgwick............... 1 6 
Ot unos Remi en Angleterre ............... M. de G. Verrall......... 2 0 Also an Edition with complete Vocabulary. MM uitis tg dé 
Corneille ......... Le Cid .................... sss [/n the press. | Wuripides .... Iphigeneia in Aulis .............. C. E. S. Headlam ...... 2 6 
De Vigny......... La Canne de Jonc .................. H. W. Eve ............. 2 o | Herodotus...... Book V... shicccsuiatcciessearicsensss E. S. Shuckburgh ...... 3 0 
Hauf ............... Der Scheik vas Alessandria und ) w. Rippauns 2 6 | Homer ............ Iliad. Book XXIIL  ............ G. M. Edwards ......... 2 0 
seine Sklaven ..................... Dee ie eon ae Xenophon .... Anabasis. ae MS RE A. Pretor .................. 2 6 
Schiller ......... Wilhelm Tell ........................ Karl Breul ............... 2 6 Boo 
áo —— n p BookWL ves G. M. Edwards ......... 1 6 
Bybel ............... Prinz Eugen von Savoyen ...... E. C. Quiggin ......... 2 6 " (With EE Vocabulary.) 


Books suitable for the 
Oxford Local Examinations, 1907. 


The Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools. 


SHAKESPEARE.—TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by A. W. 
Verity, M.A. Seventh Edition. 1s. 6d. 
The Journal of Education.—The best school edition of the play that has 
come under our notice.’ 


SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by A. W. 
Verity, M.A. Fifth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


The Student's Shakespeare. 


SHAKESPEARE.—CORIOLANUS. Edited, for the use of 
Students, by A. W. Verity, M.A. (With Extracts from North's "' Plutarch.") 3s. 


The Pitt Press Series, &c. 

AUTHOR, Work. EDITOR. P gor 
Milton ....... Samson Agonistes ..................... A. W. Verity ............ 2 6 
Ko abeo) Lycidas, &c. .....................-. ius "RM pP 2 6 
Scott ............ The Talisman................. ...00. A. S. Gaye (75 the press. 
Nrokmann- } Histoire d'un Conscrit de 1813 ... A. R. Ropes ............ 30 
Oaesar ......... De Bello Gallico, Books IV., V., VI. E. S. Shuckburgh ea. r 6 

(With complete Vocabularies. ) 
E. aouar De Bello Gallico, Books IV. and V. A. G. Peskett ............ 1 6 
" gm » n Book VI.. He) I Aerien 1 6 
Horace ......... Odes, Book IV. ....ccesesceseeseesens J. GOW oeenn I 6 
Livy ....... Book V. sontes aiat L. Whibley 2 6 
Vergil ......... Aeneid, Book 1X. . A. Sidgwick......... die 26 
Also an Edition, by ies: same e Editor, with complete Vocabulary 1 6 
Euripides .. Medea ...cccccccccccsccsscsscescesee oes C. E. S. Hesbam- 6 
Sophocles .. Antigone ........... ne Sir UE Sh rad a o 
Thucydides Book III............ TERN W. Spratt ........ o 


Books suitable for' 
London University Examinations. 


Intermediate Arts, 71907. 


AUTHOR. Work. EDITOR. rd 
Plato ............... Crilo oco d oio DEM E ME J. a TAT uo 6 
: Si 
Sophocles ...... ANODE i.e ri In eR Eort ns f E. S : Shu kburgh , o 
Cicero ........ Pro Lege Manilia ..................... J. d Nicol ..........«. 6 
Vergil ........... . Aeneid. Books II. and III. ...... A. Sidgwick ...... ea. 1 6 
Shakespeare King Lear ........... PEE reus A. W. Verity ......... r 6 
j ple A — i 1 6 
B.A., 1907. 
Herodotus...... Book VI. 15e coc es cesses E WA : o 
Sophocles ax Philoctetes 1: eire ean E. S. SEU EE h o 
Cicero ............ Ep. ad Atticum. Book II... ...... A. Pretor osses. 3 0 
Vergil ........ Bucolics 222 coreetiees ento perra ra Uer un A. Sidgwick............ 1 6 
Kk. —xsseriE Georgics I. and II. Mo fetus o 
Goethe ............ Hermann und Dorothea . uM W. Wome E 6 
Lessing ......... Minna von Barnhelm ............... H. ^. ole ne 3 0 
Voltaire ........ Histoire du Siècle du Louis XIV. ( G. Masson and G. W. 6 
Chapters xxv. to end............ Prothero ? 
Scott ............... Old Mortality scissionisti J. A. Nicklin ......... 2 6 


AN ELEMENTARY OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR (Early 
West Saxon). By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Examination in Pedagogy, 1907. 
PIONEERS OF MODERN EDUCATION, 1600-1700. By 


1. WiLLIAM ÁDAMSON, Professor of Education in King's College, London ; 
xaminer in Pedagogy in the University of London. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A Catalogue of New and Standard Books for Schools will be sent on application. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane. 


C. F. CLAY, Manager. 
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masters of two preparatory schools who have adopted the Parents’ 
Union scheme for their lower classes. 

Detailed information may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mrs. Franklin, 50 Porchester Terrace, London, W. 


(Signed) W. C. Compton, Head Master, Dover College. 
B. Fi£z D HALL, Principal, High Cliff School, Scarborough. 
MARGARET I. GARDINER, Head Mistress, St. Felix School, 
Southwold. 
ETHEL GAVIN, Head Mistress, Notting Hill High School, 
ndon, W. 
C. H. on Principal, Sloane Street Preparatory School, 


CECIL GRANT, Head Master, Keswick School. 

BERTRAM HAWKER, Member of Education Committee, 
South Australian Government. 

F. HAWKESWORTH, The Vicarage, Ambleside. 

LIONEL HELBERT, Principal, West Downs Preparatory 
School, Winchester. 

S. HERON, Head Mistress, Wyggeston Girls’ High School, 
Leicester. 

Jutta F. Hux ey, Principal, Prior's Field, Godalming. 

CYRIL JACKSON, formerly H. M.C.I. 

L. KJELLBERG, Principal, Fridhem, King’s Lynn. 

C. Lowry, Head Master, Sedbergh School. 

E. R. Murray, Lecturer, Maria Grey Training College. 

CLAUDE H. Parez, formerly H.M.C.I. 


Mary WoLsELEY Lewis, Head Mistress, Church of 


England High School, Eaton Square, S.W. 

E. WoopHovusE, Head Mistress, Clapham High School, 
London, S.W. 

J. Wynne Epwarps, Head Master, Leeds Grammar 


School. 
July 4, 1906. 


FRENCH MISTRESSES FOR FRENCH. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR, —Will you grant me a little space in your valuable paper 
about a grievance from which my sisters and myself have suffered ? 

I have noticed lately the tendency there was of head mistresses and 
principals of schools to discredit partly the teaching of the French 
language in schools by capable French ladies: the reason chiefly given 
was, or is credited to be, that they cannot maintain discipline, and also 
the difficulty of obtaining the right sort of French teachers; and this 
deficiency is filled by engaging English ladies who, as a rule, cannot 
speak the language at all, or, if they do, it is very inefficiently; and 
unfortunately some of them spoil the accent of their pupils for ever. 
My sisters and myself can vouch for that, having had, all of us, pupils 
thus taught, and having filled posts vacated by such. However good 
the accent of an English lady is, it cannot possibly be that of a born 
and well-educated Frenchwoman, and, though, in spite of the entente 
cordiale, the battle-cry of ** England to the English" be raised, and 
which needs no comment, here, in this case, you cannot prevent a 
child thus taught to get a bad accent even by Act of Parliament. As 
for maintaining discipline, I think you will find that a true French- 
woman, worthy of the name, having received a good education in 
France, in a good school, is quite capable of keeping good order as well 
as her English sisters. If principals and head mistresses would take 
the trouble to find the right sort of French teachers, pay them well, 
and, when they have got them, they themselves and their staff would 
treat them with more charity and hospitality and uphold their authority 
with their pupils, it might be that the average specimen of French 
ladies in England would improve, as well as the accent of their pupils. 
Given a fair chance to any really well educated French woman, and 
she will and can hold her own with anybody. 

Such has been in most instances my own experience and that of my 
sisters, but the beginning in any school, chietly about discipline, was 
at first a fight and a struggle, pupils taking a little time to realize 
with whom they had to deal, though it was only a Frenchwoman in 
earnest.—Yours truly, A PARISIENNE. 


July 21, 1906. 


MIXED PUPIL. TEACHER CLASSES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


S1R,—In a criticism of a book called ** Boy and Girl," on page 450 
of your journal, I am told that the following statement is made :— 
** It is notorious that the mixed classes for pupil-teachers in London 
and other great cities have led to grave moral evils.” 

For the last fifteen years I have known the London pupil-teacher 
centres intimately ; for some years every complaint passed through my 
hands; and I am yet wholly at a loss to know what your reviewer 
refers to. The statement is a ‘‘ plain superficial statement.” But I 
can scarcely imagine that any one writing responsibly in your columns 
would make such a statement without some fragment of truth to support 
it. Yetin its plain meaning it is, so far as I know, entirely untrue. 


The matter is of extreme importance, and I venture to ask that your 
reviewer should substantiate his statement. I should prefer that he 
should do so quite openly, so that his allegations may be exposed 
equally publicly and no suspicion left. But, if he prefers to make them 
through the editor, then, Sir, I will undertake to prove them baseless 
or to recant openly. —Yours faithfully, G. L. Bruce. 

Woodberrie Knoll, Loughton. 

July 23, 1906. 

(We are glad to publish a contradiction on such excellent authority. 
Our reviewer, for reasons that appear to us adequate, declines to go 
into the witness box. —Ep.] 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Dear SiR,—In the criticism on the book entitled ** Boy and Girl,” 
published in the July issue, occurs the statement : ** It is notorious that 
the mixed classes for pupil-teachers in London and other great cities 
have led to grave moral evils.” Now, whatever may be the reviewer's 
fancies and prejudices on the subject of the co-education of the sexes, 
he certainly has no right to make such a charge as the above. As one 
who has been engaged for over twenty-five years in teaching these 
mixed classes, and as a member of the Departmental Committee which 
inquired most carefully into this question, I must protest against such 
reckless statements, which are a gross libel on the teachers of such 
classes, and on the thousands of young people who have passed through 
them. —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, GEORGE COLLAR. 


DOGMA IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—In your article upon the religious difficulty in education you 
refer to ** Inquirer's" letter to the 77»es. It will doubtless interest 
you to know that a letter disclosing fundamental inaccuracies in his 
statement was sent to the Zines from the school whose ements 
he described—and that the Z#es would not publish the letter.— 
Yours faithfully, ROBERT F. CHOLMELEY. 

July 9, 1906. 

(Naturally. ** Inquirer's"' letter referred to three schools, but none 
was named. —ED.] 


COLONIAL AND FORBIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Whilst instruction is one of the agencies that education uses, it has 
aitaso also separate fields for itself, in which the end pur- 
Agrioulture. sued is not education, but the practice of some 
mechanic or other art. An increasing demand fot 
technical instruction is among the characteristics of our day, and the 
desire for it is rather to be approved than condemned, provided that 
it be, as it were, grafted on to education, not substituted for it 
France has been studying American institutions, and has come, as à 
result, to the conclusion that a knowledge of agriculture should be 
more widely diffused. Not only must provision be made, as in out 
English agricultural colleges, for the training of those who are to 
cultivate the land on a large scale, but those also must be instructed 
who are destined to act as their subordinates or to till their own 
small plots. For the former a four years’ course is necessary; the 
latter must generally be content with what can be taught to them in a 
winter or two. For these humbler students the College d’Enseigne- 
ment Secondaire of Langres (Haute-Marne) has organized a scheme 
of instruction during the winter months. The pupils are from thirteen 
to eighteen years of age, chiefly the sons of small farmers who cannot 
afford to keep them at school during the fine season. Instruction i5 
spread over four months (November t to March 1) of two consecutive 
years, with the following allotment of time :— 


First YEAR. Seconp YEAR. 


Agriculture ........ —— A 32-4 QO. -ein 48 
Horticulture ...................- < UU - vx 8 
Breeding of Animals ............ 16. a1. “8. 554 16 .. 8 
BOrestey onusta eis S. uus ÁO "wee O vam, sd 
Physical and Natural Sciences 64  ... 16  ...... 64 ... 16 
Primary Instruction ............ O4. xe O aios 48 .. 8 
DYAWING saaien a gp WO. aesa — .. 16 
200 68 216 68 


The exercises consist in illustrations of the way in which the sciences 
are applied practically to agriculture. That the scheme, which has 
been worked for three or four years, is found useful appears from the 
fact that the number of students attracted grows with a steady growth. 

(Continued am fage 536.) 
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PEACE & NORQUOY, 


S| NEW ISLINGTON, ANCOATS, MANCHESTER, E, 
s Makers of the wellknown PATENT SLIDING and 


Folding Partitions for Schools, &c. 
| OVER 3,800 AT PRESENT IN USE. 


SLIDING & FOLUING PARTITION. ee 


— sills) OR Lusia ug 


' Our Patent Sliding and Folding Partitions have been on the market for a number 
of years, and have so successfully stood the test of time that they have been 
adopted by more than— 


600 School Boards, Education Committees, and County Councils. 
250 have been supplied to the Glasgow School Board. 
700 Architects have used and recommended them. 


HIGHLY APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AND RECOMMENDED BY H.M. INSPECTORS 
OF SCHOOLS. 


Illustrated Circular and Estimates Free on receipt of Particulars. 
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GERMANY. 


We wrote in a recent number of that new pedagogy which would 
determine its procedure by assuming as its end 
Volkstumspádagogik. the individuality of the pupil. There is another 
pedagogy in the field, called Volkstumspadagogih, 
Volkstum being a word invented, if we mistake not, by Jahn to express 
what we know as nationality. Philosophic systems, it is said, come 
and go; whereas the national sentiment remains as an abiding 
possession of the race. To maintain it in undiminished vitality is a 
proper object for pedagogy. The German pedagogue, then, should 
seek to develop a German who would fulfil the demands of modern 
ethics without surrendering his nationality, or looking for cosmopolitan 
ideals of virtue. And simultaneously he should strive by educational 
means to remedy the faults and weaknesses of the German character. 
Guided by these principles, he will use no method of education or in- 
struction that might run counter to the national feeling of his pupil ; 
and he will employ all the good qualities that the pupil's nationality 
brings with it in assisting him to reach his high ethical goal. Instruc- 
tion will dwell long on Germany and the Germans, so as to bring home 
to the learner his natural dependence on the soil and the closeness of 
his attachment to the people. There will be more German and less 
Greek and Roman history read. Less will be said of the features of 
Asia and Australia : more about those of Germany. 


This view of the functions of pedagogy interests us not a little. For 
Where it is it now appears that we English have been practis- 
practised. ing Volkstumspadagogik many a long year, albeit 

unconsciously and without a name for the process. 

Do we not abhor tale-bearing, for example, as a thing ** counter to the 
national feeling " of our pupils? Is not ‘‘un-English” a strong term 
of condemnation for unworthy acts? Bidding our boys be ‘‘ good 
Englishmen,” do we not set before them the ethical goal in the language 
that they are most likely to understand? Have we ever neglected to 
expatiate on the beauties of our island, or on the merits of its strong- 
limbed sons, the conquerors or colonizers of remote lands? It appears 
that the insularity of the tone prevalent in our large schools has been, 
after all, only true Volkstumspadagogtk, and that we hit by chance long 
ago or what is at last discovered to be the ideal form of pedagogy. 


Yet, for our part, we are not minded to congratulate ourselves on 
our haphazard success. The truth would seem to 
Not wholly good. be that there has been far too much Volkstums- 
padagogtk in the schools of every-nation. It is 
natural that a people should cherish and endeavour to transmit the 
ualities of which it deems itself peculiarly entitled to be proud. But 
the teacher who should stop to consider how far the several qualities 
were the exclusive possession of any one folk might haply find himself 
dealing a sore blow to Volkstumspaidagogrk. Nor have we ever con- 
vinced ourselves that nationality is a finally closed circle, incapable of 
expansion by the absorption of foreign elements. Perhaps on the 
whole it would be wise for us, still pursuing, if you will, our Volkstums- 
padagogik, to keep open avenues for good influences from without, and 
to cultivate a sense of our neighbours' virtues as well as a consciousness 
of our own. 


We are always reluctant to say much in the way of comparing English 
schools with German. There is less reticence in 


i Germany; in fact, Volkstumspadagogik demands 
German Education. Something of the kind if the comparison be favour- 


able to the national institutions. A book much 
used in German schools asserts that the chief defect of ours is the in- 
competence of the teachers. What means the writer has of knowing 
this he does not say; we, at least, have no scales in which to weigh 
the German schoolmaster against the English ; nor, had we the scales, 
should we set them in action. But of one weakness in German educa- 
tion we may speak without discourtesy and with evidence at our 
command. Addressing the meeting of higher teachers at Eisenach a 
few months ago, Dr. Hartmann, of Leipzig, revealed the startling fact 
that of those who might claim to serve in the army for only one year— 
they having passed the prescribed examination—from 60 to 70 per cent. 
are pronounced unfit owing to affections of the nervous system or the 
heart, the number having increased two- or three-fold in the last two 
decades of years. He urged that regular medical officers should be 
attached to the higher schools, that parents should be taught the laws 
of hygiene and should be brought into co-operation with the teacher, 
that the time spent in school should be shortened, and that buildings 
should be constructed on sounder principles of sanitation. With the 
cures for the evil we need not concern ourselves ; the existence of so 
much physical incapacity is a legitimate matter for comment. Modesty 
shall not prevent us from saying that in the education of the body our 
schools are unrivalled, and that Germany might profit by studying the 
system that they employ. 


Some have ascribed the breakdown of so many German boys in the 
higher schools to the pressure caused by the 
Abiturienten - Examen (Leaving Examination). 
Die Neuesten Nachrichten, of Berlin, adopting a 
favourite method of modern iournalism, sent round 


The 
Abiturienten- 
Examen. 


a form of inquiry to various quarters, asking whether the examination 
should Biopetybe continued or abandoned. Of the answers received, 
eighteen were for continuing it, one for a reform of the examination, 
and five for its abolition. It does not, however, appear that those con- 
sulted were of great weight inthe pedagogic world. Itis a circumstance 
to which we assign more importance than perhaps the editor of the 
newspaper did ; indeed, nothing in modern life is quite so amusing as 
the degree in which all men are strategists when war rages and 
authorities on education in time of peace. 


UNITED STATES. 


There seems to be an ever increasing recognition in the United States 
of the value of school gardens. During the three 
years just past a garden of three acres, resolved into 
two hundred and fifty plots, has been cultivated by 
the boys of Yonkers. Hartford in the last two seasons has opened 
several gardens for public-school children. To Boston belongs the 
honour of having established the first school garden in America. That 
was in 1890. Since then such progress has been made that now there 
are at least a dozen gardens in the city, each connected with some 
public school. The expense of maintaining them is borne by a group 
of citizens interested in the movement ; but the schools control their 
several domains. The Boston Normal School gives a course in school 
gardening, so that at least the younger teachers are qualified to under- 
take the work of supervision. At New York the garden in De Witt 
Clinton Park has completed its fourth successful season. As the garden 
is public property, and lies near one of the most congested districts, an 
effort has been made to employ in it as many children as possible. It 

covers about three-quarters of an acre. Four hundred and fifty-eight 
children had plots assigned to them from May until August; when 

these had carried off their crop, four hundred and fifty new cultivators 
succeeded them. In some parts of the country a strip of the paving 

has been removed from the school-yard in order to gain space fora 

garden. What is done in American could be done in English towns. 

Only let is be always remembered that the object of the school garden 

is education, not vegetables. 


The American Peace Society some twelve oe ago appointed 
a committee to report on the instruction in history 
RB given by the public schools of the United States, 
History Books, with special reference to war, battle, and militarism. 
The Report of the Committee, based on laborious 
inquiry, has just appeared. It establishes the fact that the treatment 
of war occupies much less space in school-books than it did half a 
century ago, and that the subject of national quarrels—the Revolt of 
the American Colonies, for example—is now handled in a more calm 
and philosophic spirit. In all discussions of wars it seems to the 
Committee better that causes and results should be emphasized, and 
that battles should not be described so fully as hitherto. We quote 
the opinion expressed as to what should take the place, in American 
histories, of the military details omitted. —** Our country has had a rapid 
growth, and our advancement has been unprecedented in respect of 
invention, in all the industries, in education, literature, the useful arts, 
the fine arts, benevolent institutions, the rights of women and children, 
law, government, and morals. The reports of our Patent Office show 
our progress in inventions. Sixty years ago this office issued from four 
to six hundred patents annually. In one year, now, it has issued more 
than twenty-five thousand. In 1840 its receipts were 38,000 dollars ; 
its annual income now is 1,325,000 dollars. Attention might well be 
called to the development of our agricultural machinery ; to the 1m: 
didis steam-plough and machines for planting, hay-making, and 
arvesting. Seventy-five years ago it required three hours’ labour o 
the farmer to raise one bushel of wheat ; now it needs only ten minutes. 
In market gardening, in the shoe industry, in the products from india- 
rubber, in the application of steam power and of electric power, such 
advance has been made as to a the world. All these will require 
more and more space in the books every year. So in other directions. 
In all text-books on the history of our country, space should be found 
to tell of the growth of our system of public schools, of the rapid 
advancement and liberal endowment of our colleges, of the uplifting of 
the people through the many charitable and philanthropic movements, 
the advances in law, morals, and the rights of man, and, in general, 
of the intellectual and moral improvement of society at large." 

The object that the Peace Society has at.heart, which is the 
cultivating of a disposition to settle international difficulties not by 
force and violence, but by the method of arbitration, is one to 
regarded with sympathy and all respect. Yet, so old is the custom 9 
expatiating to the young on the martial achievements of their forc 
fathers that it would seem to be rooted in necessity. We fear that 2 
people with no heroes of war would presently cease to have heroes ? 
peace. What the school can do is to train its pupils to clearness : 
thought, and to promote the formation of sound moral judgments 1? 
the sphere of domestic, as well as of foreign, affairs. Doing this t 
may contribute not a little to the peaceful and orderly development ? 
the naticn, and make quarrels rare, if still possible. 

(Continued on page 538.) 
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MACMILLAN & COS 
Latest Books. 


FRENCH. 
A Public School 


French Primer. 


Comprising Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, 
with a Chapter on French Sounds and Lists of Words for 
Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling. 


By OTTO SIEPMANN and EUGENE PELLISSIER. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SEPMANN'S NEW PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES. 
Histoire de la Mere 
Michel et de son Chat. 


Par E. DE LA BEDOLIERE. Edited by E. PELLISSIER. 
Globe 8vo, Is. 


MATHEMATICS. 
A System of 
Applied Optics. 


Being a Complete System of Formula of the Second Order, and the 
Foundation of a Complete System of the Third Order, with Examples of 
their Practical Application. 
By H. DENNIS TAYLOR. 4to, 30s. net. 


A Manual o Geometry. 


By W. D. EGGAR, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 
Y" ; Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
» An experimental treatment of Geometry, in which Theorems are taken along 
with the practical work. 
NATUR E.—“‘ We know of no text-book of elementa geometry which can be 
more confidently recommended to teachers, and none from which students are 
. likely to derive more profit." 


A School Geometry. 


Parts I. and II. 


— —À 


With an Introductory Course of Experiment and 
Practical Work. 
By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


KEY FUST PUBLISHED. 


An Introduction to 
Practical Geography. 


By A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc., and HUGH RICHARDSON, M.A. 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. 


wad UCA TIONAL NEW'S.—'' We have greatly enjoyed reading through this 
» and would strongly recommend all teachers of geography to secure a copy." 


ENGLISH. 
Án Outline History 
te English Language. 


By Professor OLIVER F. EMERSON, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


2s. 6d. 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 


MAPS, ATLASES, AND GLOBES 


Are ACCURATE and RELIABLE. 


MAPS (for School use). 


Imperial Series of Wall Maps. 12 Maps, 72 by 63 inches, ful? 
coloured, on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished. 21s. each. 


Large School Series of Wall Maps. 34 Maps, 50 by 42 inches, 
on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished. 12s. each. 


Large School Series of Unlettered Maps. 20 Maps, 50 by 42 
inches, on Cloth, Rollers, Unvarnished. 10s. each. 


Slate Cloth Maps 


are considered a necessary part of up-to- 
date School equipment. 


Slate Cloth Wall Maps of England, Scotland, Ireland, British 
Isles, Europe, Asia, India, Africa, America, Australia, World in 
Hemispheres, and World Mercator. 50 by 42 inches, on Rollers. 
14s. each. 


GLOBES. 


No School is complete without Globes. 
Terrestrial Globes. 6-inch, 8-inch, 12-inch, 18-inch, and 30-inch 
diameter. 
Celestial Globes. 6-inch, 12-inch, and 18-inch diameter. 
IN VARIOUS STYLES OF MOUNTING. 


Slate Globe. 12-inch diameter, on metal stand. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD, 


Geographical, Educational, and General Publishers, 


Edina Works, Easter Road, Edinburgh ; Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


(—. A. JONES — 
“CAJAC” 


Extension Ladders. 


(Patent applied for.) 
Registered Trade Mark '' CAJAC.'' 
Made in Two SECTIONS only. 
HARDWOOD TREADS. 


Stocked in Eight Sizes 
up to 30 feet (extended height). 


Possess the following advantages 
over all others :— 


TON 


. Greater constructional rigidity. 
. No iron clutches. 


U l3 =e 


. No possibility of catch getting 
out of order. 


4. Catch bound always to take the 


tread on its underside, along its entire length, thus pre- 
venting wearing of treads. 


Write for List, including our Celebrated 
COMPENSATION -JOINT TABLES, HATHERLEY 
LATTISTEPS (Step-Ladders), &c. 


ALLAN JONES & CO, 
Dept. J. E., Hatherley Works, Gloucester. 


TELEGRAMS: “LATTISTEP, GLOUCESTER.” 
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Mr. Carnegie has given his name and mof substantial stimulus 
to a Committee which is now, at last, to reform the 
spelling of the English-speaking world—or, at any 
rate, ot the American part of it. Many good ped- 
agogues favour a change; we doubt the capacity of millionaires to 
bring it about. Some of them might apply their minds at present to 
effecting a revolution in connexion with (as Lord Beaconsfield would 
have put it): **what you call ‘canning’ and we call *tinning.' ^ 
As to imminent alterations in the domain of spelling, there is 
no reason for great alarm. Of those prescribed by the Committee we 
notice only two or three. © ** When a word can be spelled with -esce 
or -ense, chose ense. Example: defense.” . We have not the moral cour- 
age to comply. **Spelled with -żre or -;/, omit e. Example: deposit.” 
We have always striven to obey the rule. Indeed, no one but a 
millionaire could afford to write ** deposite " ! 


Spalling Reform. 


CANADA. 


That munificent benefactor of education in Canada, Sir William 
Macdonald, has handed over to McGill University 


a the Agricultural College founded by him on the 
University. outskirts of the city of Montreal, together with an 


endowment of £400.000 for its maintenance. The 
new arrangement should promote the etticiency of the College; but we 
. Always see with regret the intrusion of practical sciences into the domain 
of liberal studies. Not from disparagement of the former, but because 
the latter must nowadays be jealously guarded, we deprecate the intro- 
duction into Universities of subjects alien to the atmosphere of them 
and more profitably pursued in a separate institution, — Apriculture 
should be taught, but it sheuld be taught in some soft of technical 
Hochschule. It would grieve us did Oxford add Brewing to its curri- 
culum, or if Cambridge established a School of Dyeing. 


CAPE COLONY. 
The Act for the creation of School Boards, details of which were 
reported in this column, is being steadily put in 
force. According to the official Gaze//e the state 
of affairs on April 21 was as follows :—One 
hundred and one school districts had been proclaimed, there being 
two fiscal divisions not yet dealt with ; and of the IOI corresponding 
School Boards 92 had held their first meeting, and thus become fully 


The New Aot. 


constituted, the remaining 9 being at various earlier stages of the pro- 
cess of formation. 


The cadet corps movement continues to make progress. The 
present strength of the united corps is 4,617, an 
increase for the year of 1,140. Since it has always 
been recognized in South Africa that the obligation 
of military service in time of need rests on every citizen, the work 
of the schools in giving the rudiments of military training is of much 
importance. The largest corps is that of East London, with a strength 
of 277. The officers have formed an association with the object of 
advancing the interests of the movement and of promoting the effici- 
ency of the cadet officer. 


Cadet Corps. 


INDIA. 


The year 1906 will be memorable in the history of the Madras Uni- 
Hindu versity. At its Convocation two Hindu ladies 
Lady Graduates, ‘received a degree, they being the first women to 
-~ attain the distinction in the University. ‘No 
wonder,” says the Educational Review, ‘that for several days the 
young ladies were féted by the leading representatives of the Hindu 
community in Madras. More than once the young ladies spoke at 
these gatherings, and spoke with dignity and composure. Their success 
was not a mere question of brains, for Indian women have always been 
distinguished for intelligence, but was due to steady persistence in the 
face of serious obstacles. It is not easy to estimate the force of 
character required to enter on a course of study, when a household has 
to to be managed and when there are children to be brought up.” 
We are not encouraged to hope that these lady graduates will have 
many followers in the immediate future. Yet in Mysore large scholar- 
ships have been founded with the object of inducing Hindu gentlemen 
to let their wives study after marriage. 


— CS. ——MM—MM —————— o ——— 


The Report on Education in Bombay for 1904-5 shows that of boys 
Sabile Tnsttdotion 28 per cent. of those who should attend school are 
in Bombay. enrolled as scholars; of girls, only 5°37 per cent. 
Our readers will be aware that, small as the latter 

figure seems, it is large in comparison with that for some parts of 
India. With regard to girls’ schools, the Report says: ‘* This year, ` 
for the first time, the Department bas had the benefit of the advice and 
criticism of a skilled inspectress on a large number of the European 

(Continued on page 540.) 
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BLACKIE'S LIST 


Books suitable for the College of Preceptors’ Examinations,1907 


As You Like It. 


I. Edited by J.C. SMITH, M.A. 1s. 6d. [The Warwick Shakespeare. 
2. Edited with Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Is. 

(The Picture Shakespeare. 
[Tunior School Shakespeare. 


3. Edited by LIONEL W. LYDE. 8d. 


e 
Coriolanus. 
. I. Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, M.A. Is. 6d. 
23 (The Warwick Shakespeare. 
2. Edited by W. DENT. &d. [The Junior School Shakespeare, 


Tennyson—Morte d’Arthur, The 
Lady of Shalott. 


Scott—Marmion. 


Cantos I. and VI., each, paper, 3d., cloth, 4d.; Cantos II., III., IV., 
V., and Selections from Cantos YI., separately. 


The Oxford Manuals of English 


e 
History. 
General Editor—C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All Souls 
College. With Maps, Genealogies, and Index. Price 1s. each. 


i. The Making of the English Nation (ss n.c.-1135 a.p.). By 
C. G. Rourrtson, B.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Lecturer in 
Modern History, Exeter College. 

i. King and Baronage (a.D. 1135-1327). By W. H. Hutton, B.D., 
Fellow and ‘Tutor of St. John’s College, Examiner in the Honour 
School of Modern History. 

Ill. England and the Hundred Years’ War (a.D. 1327-1485). 
By C. W. C. Oman, M.A. 

IV. England and the Reformation (a.D. 1485-1603). By G. W. 
Powers, M.A., sometime Scholar of New College. 

V. King and Parliament (a.D. 1603-1714). By G. H. WAKELING, 
M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Lecturer in Modern History at 
Magdalen and Wadham Colleges. 

Vi. The Making of the British Empire (a.D. 1714-1832). By 
ARTHUK HAssALL, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church. 


| Caesar—Gallic War. Books IV. ({s. 6i), 
M. (2s.), VIL (2s.) 


Edited by Professor JOHN BROWN, M.A. 2s. each. 
[Blackie's Illustrated Latin Classics. 


i Caesar—De Bello Gallico. Book V. 


Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 6d. net. 


[Blackie's Latin Texts. 
Virgil—/Eneid. Book IX. 
Edited by S. E. WINBOLT. 


6d. net. 


[Blackie's Latin Texts. 
Horace—The Odes. Book IV. 
Edited by STEPHEN GWwYNN, B.A. is. 6d. 


| Blackie's Illustrated Latin Classics. 


Book IV. 


Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 6d. net. 


| Horace—QOdes. 


[Blackie's Latin Tesis. 


Gicero—De Senectute. 


Edited by G. H. WELLs, M.A., of Merchant Taylors' School. 2s. 
[Blackie's Illustrated Latin Classics. 


| 
Cicero— De Senectute. 
| 


Edited by Professor J. S. REID, Litt.D. 6d. net. : 
[Blackie's Latin Texts. 


Euripides— Medea. 


Edited by HAROLD WILLIAMSON, M.A. 28s. l 
| [Blackie's Illustrated Greek Classics. 


Please send for Complete Educational Catalogue 


BLACKIE SON, LIMITED, 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
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CASSELL & COS LIST. | ~- FLORIGENE^, 


Awarded Bronze Mena. of the RovAL Sanitary INSTITUTE, 
ScHooL HvGtENE EXHIBITION, 1905. 


DURING the HOLIDAYS 


(Three times a Year only) 


on ALL SCHOOL, LABORATORY, 
and other FLOORS fer 


ABSORBING & FIXING DUST z DIRT, 


Purifying the Atmosphere; Eraser Dig Floors 
ng Time, Labour, and Monay. 
Each MOM. fa 2 to 4 months. 


Send post card for particulars, reports, and testimonials, to 


.*DUST-ALLAYER'" «. 


p QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Contractors to the Lords of Admiralty, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


CASSELL'S UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


Cheap Edition, Newly Revised. 


CASSELL'S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


FRENCH - ENGLISH — ENGLISH-FRENCH. 746th Thousand. 
Edited by JAMES BotELLE, B.A. Newly Revised by DE V. 
PAYEN-PAYNE, Assistant Examiner in French in the Univer- 
sity of London. 1,230 pp., ex. crown 8vo, strongly bound in 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or in haif leather, ss. 


CABSELL'S GERMAN DICTIONARY. German- 


ENGLISH— ENGLISH-GERMAN. 327th Thousand. By ELIZA- 
BETH WEIR. 1,128 pp., demy Svo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; half morocco, 5s. 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Lati- || | 


ENGLISH—ENGLISH-LATIN. 152:d Thousand. Thoroughly 


Revised and Corrected. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half morocco, 


ss. E PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
28th Thousand. EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Right PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A., M.P. Revised. Fully APERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, S16 pp., bound in cloth, price ; ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
58.3 Or pandsomely bound, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. ` Estimates /urnished. Enquiries solicited. 
Sal nner reer rae 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1907. z Adáress— 


| TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. || GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


School Edition. Unabridged. Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


This book, which has ''fascinated a Prime Minister, and become a classic,” | ék : 
is now issued as a School Reader. 1t is sied without alteration or abridg- LE MAITRE PH ONETI OU E," 
ment of any kind." The Organ of the Phonetic Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 

For particulars of books suitable for the Oxford and Cam- W. VIETOR ; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
bridge Local Examinations, write for Cassell’s School Catalogue. matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Int raakana 
which will be sent post free to any address. System of Phonetic notation. ` Subscription rice, 3 fr. so, or 2s. tod. 
Pies Aletheia S Si ee CURES | Subse DUODE pend dar Ds by ee x 7 pi Grove Street, Liverpool, 

| ’ L] 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle le Sauvage, London, E. c. || snd by Ds spine geese! dcs late 
2 & 9 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. PUDE IRA 


Patrons— THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President —6' HE BISHOP OF LONDON. Vice-President —0 THE LORD HARRIS. 
Chairman — THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary and Manager—F RANK B. WYATT, Eso., F.I.A. 
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The Soctety offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on 
highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, 84,251,779. Annual Income, £406,752. 
Bonuses Distributed, 23,723,720. 


LOW PREMIUMS. Notwithstanding the the LOWN ESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEPTION- 
“LARGE BONUSES. react HIGH SCALE 

NEW inl D SPECIAL pplication is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS and Leaflets explaining two new Policies, with 
POLICIE &luable Options. 


L WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE p ASSURAN CES. Very Low Premium--about one-half the usual rate—during first ten years, 
2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with compound interest in case of death or surrender before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 


IMPORT ANT NOTICE. No Agents employed and no Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

AsSurances oan be readily effected by direct communication with the Office, 

2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, .$.W. 
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girls’ schools. Miss Ashworth's remarks are too long for reproduction, 
but they deal with the necessity for more attention to physical exercises 
and games, for the improvement of the teaching powers of the lower 


assistants, for greater freedom and intelligence in teaching methods, : 


ey in history and geography, and for the diffusion of a knowledge 
of simple elementary science and domestic economy. Miss Ashworth 
rightly notes the excessive importance attached to the Bombay 
Matriculation Examination, and would encourage schools to look 
rather to the Cambridge Local Examinations; while she gives very 
valuable advice as to the necessity for practical needlework as opposed 
to fine sewing and elaborate embroidery.” 

In England, too, teachers will be wise to weigh carefully the merits 
of the Oxford and Cambridge examinations against those in which 
success depends on the use of the right cram-book. But we return to 
Bombay. There has been distinct progress in secondary Anglo- 
vernacular schools, and an attendance largely increased at the end of 
the year. With respect to primary education, all the Divisional In- 
spectors speak of improvement in the methods of instruction and in 
the equipment of the schools. But of 16,702 men teachers in primary 
schools only 5,620 are trained. Indicative of the difficulties to be 
overcome in giving India education is the fact that two hundred and 
sixty-eight teachers died of plague during the year in question. 


HERE is a bold shot at a French unseen, Florian’s fable beginning : 


** Au bord d'un fleuve un paysan 
Assis sur une large pierre 
Regardait l'eau couler d'un air impatient." 
—'' At the bottom of a river a working man stood on a big pear and 
seemed not to like the colour of the water." 


IN a recent Certificate paper one of the questions set for ‘‘ free 
composition" was ‘‘ Pourquoi aimez-vous l'école?" One young lady 
had the courage of her opinion, and answered: ‘‘ Je ne puis répondre 
à cette question parce-que je haisl'école." Another naively answered : 
** J'aime l'école parce-que si je n'étais à l'école je resterais chez moi 
et j'aurais à travailler." A third wrote: ** Mon école est distant deux 


kilogrammes de chez moi, et c'est une jolie promenade à bicyclette en 
allant et retournant." 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for June is Miss Marioa 
Little, St. Winifred's, Eastbourne. 


We regret that, in consequence of the indisposition of our Prize 
Editor, the award of the July Translation Prize is deferred to aext 
month. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


TEN GUINBAS. 


Prizes to the above amount are offered for the following 
subjects. The full award witl not be made unless, in the 
opinion of independent judges, there are candidates of 
sufficient merit, but a minimum of Five Guineas 3 
guaranteed. 

DRAWING, 
1. A water-colour landscape. 
2. A black and white sketch adapted for Punch. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
1. A family group. 
. A study to illustrate any order of architecture. 
3. A Nature study to serve as an illustration for a lesson. 


N 


LITERARY. 

1. A translation of an English lyric, not more 24 lines, into any 
foreign language. 

2. An incident of school life—not more than 500 words. 

No entries will be received after September 15. Photographs 

(except those of prize-winners) and drawings will be returned if accom- 

panied by a stamped and addressed wrapper. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com. 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required fo send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by September sth, 
addressed ‘‘Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 


Exam. Book-keeping, &c. 


Saril’s Text-Book Sales nearly 250,000 copies. 
SARLL'S STUDENTS' BOOK-KEEPING. 


Chapters : Introductory, Theory, Practice, Exam. Papers, Trial Balances. 
mpany Book-keeping, Self-Balancing Ledgers, Bankruptcy, Procedure, 

Philanthropic and Private Accounts, Mis. Difficulties, Sup. Papers, &c., &c. 

All Exercises with /wé/ or outline Keyn. 320 pages. 25. 6d. /m the press. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW GODE. 


Stage I., Introductory; Il., Practical; HI., Theory or Journalizing. Each 
8 pages. Price 4d. Outline Keys. Schoolmaster says :—'' They are the 
hest and cheagest manuals of the kind in the market." MS. Books, ad. each. 


SARLL'S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 


Fourteenth and greatly improved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :—'' There is 
no cheaper and safer guide." Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, 


with /w// or outline Keys. 128 pages, ıs. MS. Books, superior, rs. 
Cheap, 4d. 


SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


Fifteenth Edition. 2s. Complete with /w// or outline Keys. Practical 
Teacher says:—'' We heartily recommend it as the dest and cheapest manual 
we have seen.” For Society of Arts Exams., Civil Service, &c. 256 pages. 
MS. Books, 1s. Cheap, 4d. 


SARLL’S TWENTIETH OENTURY EXAM. 
PAPERS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Containing the atest Papers by the /eading Bxaminivg Boards, with 
Notes and brief Answers, in Two Parts, Gd. each. Part 1., Junior Papers, 
College of Preceptors, University Local, &c. Part IL, Senior Papers, 
Society of Arts, London Chamber of Commerce, &c. 


SUPPLE ME! NTAR Y | K EYS. 
I. TO SARLL'S PRACTICAL. 


Exercises Fully Worked. 2s. 


ll. TO SARLL'S DOUBLE-ENTRY. 


Exercises Fully Worked. 3s. 


» ° Specimen Copies, except Keys, at one-third off, or Teachers can have Parcels 

E for inspection, post free, from A. SARLL, A.W.C, (Lecturer, People’s 
Palace, E., Polytechnic, W., Goldsimiths Institute, S.E., &c.), 62 Oakley 
Road, London, N. 


Lessons by Correspondence and Exams. conducted. 


— 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13 Warwick Lane, E.C. 


i oontains also the 


| 
| 
| 
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| 


Now ready. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 756 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


The College of Preceptors 


FOR 1906. 


tate, 
The Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Licer 
and Assoolate) are to be had only in the Calendar. cue 

Papers for ‘the Certificate, Lower Forms, 
Professional Preliminary Examinations set in 1905. 


LowDoN: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 Farrincpon STREET, EC 


Convince 


Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT'S 


PLASTICIN 


is what we claim it to be:—Tue BEST AND SAFE. d 
MopzLLING MATERIAL. Samples and particularsare free i] ie Low. 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Bath 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Historical Greek Coins. By G. F. HILL. With Plates. 
(10s. 6d. net. Constable.) 


Mr. G. F. Hill is already known to students of ancient 
numismatics as the author of a useful * Handbook of Greek and 
Roman Coins.” In the present work he does not attempt to 
cover the whole field of inquiry, but offers a study of some 
special coins which link themselves, as evidence or illustration, 
to the facts of Greek history. The book is an attempt to do for 
coins what was effected for inscriptions by Canon Hicks’s 
“Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions.” In the wider 
aspects of history the study of a nation’s currency forms a part 
of a chapter upon economics and finance, subjects which loom 
larger in the political history of modern States than they usually 
do in ancient politics. Greek coins are likewise, from the 
variety and originality of their types and the excellence of their 
technique,.indispensable adjuncts to the history of Greek social 
life, religion, and art. Thus, all coins are, in a sense, historical 
documents. But history, as commonly written, concerns itself 
with military, political, and dynastic facts, with the lives and 
actions of individual men. The connexion of coins with such 
facts 1s occasional and accidental. Some peculiarity in the 
coin type, some fact respecting the provenance or date of issue 
of a coin, may be called in to illustrate, perhaps to support, 
perhaps to controvert, some statement in literary record. 
Where literary record is deficient the coin may supply evidence 
of facts not otherwise known. Where literary history is 
abundant and trustworthy the evidence of coins is usually of 
not much independent value. It is interesting arch:eologically, 
but not indispensable. It is as literary record fails that the 
evidence of coins increases in importance. Coins are the side 
tracks or occasional sign-posts of written history ; they become 
the main guiding lines of inquiry when history is unwritten or 
compiled by late writers careless of contemporary evidence. 
Their value varies inversely as the amount and excellence of 
first-hand information. This principle will be found established 
in the book before us. The additional facts added by a study 
of coins to our knowledge of Greek history will seem small—to 
some, perhaps, disappointingly small. Their evidence some- 
times fails provokingly where it might be expected to be of 
service. Thus, Mr. Hill shows that Aristotle’s account of 
Solon's reform of the Athenian coinage ('* Ath. Pol.,” chapter x.) 
is hard to square with the extant early Attic coins. One might 
have expected to find illustration in coins of the exploits of 
Philomelus and Onymarchus, considering the amount of 
treasure they melted down and presumably minted ; but no gold 
coin is extant, and only a few silver and bronze coins remain. 

On the other hand, coins sometimes supply evidence in an 
unexpected way. Thus, the series of coins (page 62) issued by 
various Ionian cities bearing a similar type on their obverse, 
and stamped in some cases with the letters ZYN (cuppayia), 
clearly establishes the fact, unrecorded otherwise, of an anti- 
Spartan league formed after the battle of Cnidus (B.C. 394-389). 
A somewhat similar case is the league between Athens and 
Crete in B.C. 200 (page 134). But these positive additions to 
history are rare. Yet, if coins do not add to history, they 
illuminate it. He must be an unimaginative reader who is not 
touched with emotion as he learns from this book (page 54) to 
connect in thought the most pathetic story ever told by any 
historian, the Athenian disaster in Sicily, with that splendid 
series of Syracusan coin designs which bear the names of 
Cimon and Euaenetus. Scarcely less eloquent in the direct- 
ness of its appeal is that coin (page 76) which remains a silent 
witness of that one reassertion by the Pisatans of their right to 
preside at the Olympic Games. If “all history, rightly under- 
stood, is a part of biography,” it surely is something to come, 
through coins, directly, as it were, into touch with great person- 
alities like Themistocles (page 45), Epaminondas (page 69), 
Philip (page 80), Dion (page 84), and Flamininus (page 136). 
We may thank Mr. Hill for putting before the student of Greek 
history these illuminating coin histories. He has set them 
forth in sober, but clear, style, and we trust that the success of 
his book will be such as to secure the fulfilment of his promise 
of a companion volume on Roman coins. 

The illustrations which accompany the text are excellent: 
though the reader's attention is not drawn to the artistic beauty 


— -—- 


of many of the coin types here displayed, he cannot but be 
conscious of it. 

We have noted a few misprints or omissions: page 24, 
line 22, dy6aóv for dyaÓóv; page 36, note 4, or òv for ó róv; 
page 72, line r5, the illustration shows OAYM, not OAY; 
page 127, line 11, after “in exergue” add the letter A; page 55, 


line 25, should it not be «es? side? 


National Education and National Life. By J. E. G. DE 
MONTMORENCY. (3s. Sonnenschein.) 

Mr. de Montmorency has already made his reputation by 
two learned and scholarly works on what we may term the 
constitutional history of education. In the present volume of 
essays he descends from the “serene temples" of the publicist 
into the arena of current politics, and, though he still preserves 
the unbiassed attitude of an arbiter, we cannot always accept 
his ruling or even his reading of past legislation. The bias 
with which he confesses that he starts in favour of the co- 
ordination of secular and religious education, the protest 
against a State-improved curriculum from which the elements 
of Christianity are excluded we share with him, but we differ in 
our interpretation of “the elements," and in our opinion the 
prescriptive rights that are claimed for the Established Church 
on the score of past services cannot be maintained. Much 
water has passed under Westminster Bridge since the book 
was written, and it would serve no good purpose to criticize the 
author's criticisms of the several clauses of the Bill which have 
already been greatly modified, and have not yet attained their 


‘final form. 


The author's general position is that the Church of England 
had for generations borne * the cold and misery of the educa- 
tional night," and that in accepting the Bill of 1902 they had 
made the maximum of sacrifice. The problem of the present 
Government was to fulfil Liberal pledges, and at the same time 
to satisfy the unconquerable determination of the Church of 
England and the Roman Catholics to maintain denominational 
teaching in their schools. According to Mr. de Montmorency 
the problem was easily soluble. “Most draftsmen in 
Lincoln's Inn could devise a scheme that would give full public 
control and abolish tests, and yet preserve intact the denom- 
inational characteristics of the voluntary schools.” For our 
part we hold that the problem is insoluble, and we should like 
to see the draft Bill produced by the combined wisdom of 
the five Inns of Court. We would undertake to tear it to 
tatters, as Mr. de Montmorency has torn and rent Mr. Birrell's 
Bill, showing that, instead of unification, the result will be twelve 
different types of schools. For the reasons given we must 
decline to discuss the central position and content ourselves 
with glancing at a few of the many incidental questions that 
it raises. 

With the pupil-teacher system Mr. de Montmorency has no 
sympathy, and, if funds permitted, he would like to see it swept 
away to-morrow. Higher-grade schools he looks on as an ex- 
crescence, and regards Mr. Cockerton as a public benefactor. 
We welcome with him the education of primary teachers in 
secondary schools, but at the same time we hold that provision 
should be made for the more frugal of the working classes who 
desire that their children should continue their education beyond 
the age of fourteen, and yet have no ambition that they should 
become teachers or clerks or even skilled mechanics. This 
class is not suited by the grammar school. 

On the question of free meals Mr. de Montmorency is 
socialistically inclined, and he would extend his charity to the 
provision of free clothing to the destitute. We cannot share 
his sympathy for barefooted children. It may be that naked 
feet are not suited for city dirt, but we remember being told by 
a Senior Wrangler that he could recognize every boy and girl 
in his native village by the look of the bare soles, and he 
certainly was no (Edipus. 

The plea for the retention of Euclid seems to us singularly 
feeble, and the rejection of all fiction from public libraries a 
little puritanical. 

There are slips in English which show that the book has been 
hurried through the press. *'Educationalist" is a monstrous 
word ; morale is neither English nor French; “ forebade” is 
a printers error; "neither are needed" and “the school 
pence was scraped” are doubtful constructions ; “this solution 
of the religious question is only offered” cannot mean, as is 
intended, “this is the sole-solution.” 
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An Introduction to Logic. By H. W. B. JOSEPH, Fellow and 
Tutor of New College. (Clarendon Press.) 

The title “Introduction” is ambiguous and frequently mis- 
leading. Instead of representing a smoothing of the path to 
beginners, it is more often given to a learned and philosophical 
commentary on the problems of the subject it deals with, 
which can only be appreciated by tolerably advanced students. 
Of this sort is Mr. Joseph's suggestive and valuable book ; 
although he not only frequently asserts that it is an elementary 
work, but also gives in detail nearly all that is to be learnt from 
any text-book for beginners. The chief fault of the book is that 
it is too voluminous. Those who read it for what is important 
in it—the discussion of the more metaphysical problems of logic— 
have to wade through pages of elementary information. It 
would be an improvement if all this were omitted and the book 
adapted entirely for students who are familiar withthe science ; 
for to such students, and to them only, will the author's study of 
Aristotle’s writings and his criticism of modern views be of 
service. 

Mr. Joseph belongs to the school of thinkers such as Bradley, 
Bosanquet, and Welton, who have done much to redeem logical 
study fom the confusion and pursuit of false tracks that Mill 
introduced by his empirical method of making logic deal with 
external things, such as conjunctions and sequences, and the 
counting upof particular instances, antecedents, and the members 
of a class, rather than with the deepest processes of thought 
and the psychological nature of what we call proof. We may 
note his analysis of judgment (very like Mr. Bradley’s), his in- 
terpretation of the “ Dictum de omni et nullo," and his study 
of the Inductive Methods, as illustrations of the great advance 
made in logical thought in this country in recent years. 

The treatment of the Figures and of Reduction seems to us 
excellent. With the view that the Hypothetical and Disjunctive 
syllogisms are not syllogistic reasoning we cannot agree. A 
deeper analysis shows that, notwithstanding superficial differ- 
ences, the end to be attained is the same as in the Categorical— 
a synthesis between subject and attribute, and the means used 
also the same—a previous double synthesis which necessitates 
the concluding judgment. The presence or absence of a middle 
term (on which Kant dwelt) is not the point. It is upon the 
previous judgments we in all the three forms rely. 

Mr. Joseph's aim throughout is to reach what is the real 
process of thought involved in any form of reasoning, and what 
it is the mind demands before it will give an assured assent to 
any conclusion. He thus rightly reduces the four Inductive 
Methods to one—the elimination of all that can be removed 
without removing the phenomenon under investigation (sub- 
stantially Bacon's method). He might, however, have em- 
phasized that when all this is done the mind does not accept 
the remaining conditions as the proved cause. It is only when 
the intuitive reason has obtained some view of what Locke 
calls * the immutability of the same relations between the same 
immutable things" that we are satisfied. 

The chief defect in Mr. Joseph's valuable chapters on Induc- 
tion is that he does not seem to recognize the large part that 
hypothesis plays, and, in the formation of hypothesis, analogy. 
Let him observe the natural movement of his own mind the 
moment he begins to try to explain a set of facts concerning 
which he is curious. At once, with the first observation of the 
facts, some “ guess" as to their cause arises. Such a guess he 
will find is valuable in proportion to the fullness of his know- 
ledge concerning this case and other cases analogous to it. 
The moment a plausible hypothesis is thus formed, instinctively 
deductive reasoning begins as to what must logically follow if it 
be correct, and upon that fresh observation and experiment to 
attain proof. Mr. Joseph's treatment hardly makes this pro- 
cess clear, or develops all that its several stages may involve. 
His book is exceedingly suggestive and valuable. It would be 
much more readable and attractive were he to cut out the ele- 
mentary information and study greater condensation and con- 
ciseness of style. 


An Elementary Logic. By J. E. RUSSELL, M.A., Mark 
Hopkins Professor of Intellectual and Moral Science in 
Williams College. (3s. net. Macmillan.) 

A small volume of two hundred and fiftv pages of wide type, 
intended for students beginning the study of logic. It gives 
only the essential rules for the various forms of reasoning, and 
the more important principles of valid thought ; much of the 
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matter to be found in the ordinary text-books is omitted. Thus 
nothing is said of Reduction or—a more serious absence—of 
the canons on which the syllogism rests. Though thus very 
elementary, it is exceedingly well done, with insight into logicat 
thought, and simple, brief, and interesting exposition. Rightly, 
much larger space is given to inductive logic than is usual in an 
elementary text-book, and the account of its principles and the 
mental processes it involves is satisfactory. On one point 
we Cannot agree with Prof. Russell—in classing the Methods of 
Induction as processes of observation and experiment forming 
a stage preceding the use of hypothesis. This is not the 
natural order of thought either in science or in ordinary life. 
Hypothesis, crude or valuable, is inevitably used from the first 
step of inquiry ; and, indeed, without some such guiding idea, 
observation and experiment would be of little value, while the 
Inductive Methods can only be used at a late stage when most 
of the difficult work isaccomplished, often merely affording the 
additional test of the invariable absence or presence of the 
cause (already ascertained) when the eftect itself is absent or 
present. On the whole, the book is clear, well arranged, and 
well written, and may. be strongly recommended. There are 
copious examples, but no index—a defect in such a book. 


Water Babies. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. An edition for Schools, 
abridged and annotated by JANET HORACE-SMITH and MARION 
L. MILFORD. With Illustrations by JANET ROBERTSON. (2s. 6d. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Certain prima facie objections to this undertaking inevitably arise in 
the mind of the impartial reviewer. But, as these are frankly anti- 
cipated by the authors in the first two pages of their preface, a con- 
sideration of them at the outset may not be taken as implying any want 
of appreciation of the way in which the work is performed.  **Our 
first object," the editors tell us, **was to meet the requirements of 
schools." That the schools should include in their ‘‘ requirements” a 
book of exactly this quality amd calibre is a point at which we find our- 
selves tempted tocavil. Is not, we would question, the chief value of 
* Water Babies" its fusion of science with poetry—its stimulus to 
imagination grounded (as all true imagination must be), in fact, but 
aspiring thence to wonders that eye hath not seen nor ear heard? Do 
we not, some of us, look back to it as a portal through which we 
passed out from the enchanted courtyard ob childhood to the broad 
uplands of fair romance? And should we have been helped on this 
journey by notes such as the following ?—‘‘ In saying that things. 
should happen at the coming of the Cocqcigrues Kingsley meant that 
they would never happen at all, as there are no such monsters," and 
** ‘grinning like a Cheshire cat’ is an expression of uncertain origin. It 
is said that Cheshire cheeses used to be moulded in the form of a 
grinning cat, and the saying may have come from these." If a work 
of this kind be set as a text-book, there is probably no system for its. 
annotators to pursue except the one of explaining every term that is 
difficult or mysterious. At any rate, a very delicate discrimination 
would be required in deciding just which of the allusions are meant to 
be merely suggestive and which are to be analyzed. Not the least of 
the achievements of the work that is before usis the proof its compilers 
have given of the number of references contained in ** Water Babies” 
which are unmistakably of the latter class. Some fifty-four pages of 
small print are here filled with notes, to very few of which exception 
can be taken. A few of them, the editors, in their conscientiousness, have 
perhaps carried a trifle too far, and it is news to us that Quakers at any 
time had a testimony against the use of the terms ''father" and 
* mother." But in the main they are excellent, and they are further 
elucidated by minute and careful drawings which do much to enhance 
their explanatory value. The best and most useful section is that 
which preponderates largely and is concerned with definite points of 
natural history, descriptions of birds, beasts, and flowers. There are 
two reasons for this : first, that these explanations do not trench on the 
delicate border-land suggested above that lies between fact and 
phantasy ; second, that the book was primarily intended for Kingsley's: 
own children, who were, of course, singularly well versed in the story- 
book of Nature. In short, the general verdict in regard to the notes 
must be that, granting the book had to be annotated, it hardly could 
have been done better. The loss, therefore, would be the greater if 
work of this quality should not ultimately tell in the right direction. 
And this end can only be secured by the full recognition on the part of 
the teacher that it is the province of the notes to deal only with the 
foundation oa which the story is built, and that where, as in the 
instances of the Cocqcigrues and the Cheshire Cat, they pass out ef 
their own department they become worse than useless. Spite of his 
most praiseworthy efforts, it may prove impossible to set some of his 
pupils across the threshold of this treasure-house of fancy and imagina- 
tion, but at least he will uphold the fact of its existence by regarding It 
as something living and organic not to be taken to pieces and rebuilt - 
brick by brick, in the way of houses that are not heavenly, but are made 
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with hands. Miss Robertson's illustrations are excellent—notably the one 
of Tom making his way to the cabinet of Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid. The 
atmosphere of this and most of the cther drawings is—as it should be— 
that of a credible, tangible fairyland. Fault-finding, where so much is 
beautiful, would be a thankless and ill-judged task, and we would not 
wish to comment on a failure which is inevitable in the attempt to 
portray Mother Cary's face, were it not so complete a proof of our argu- 
ment that the most artistic portions of the book are in themselves 
complete and incapable of translation. 


Birdland Pictures. Twenty-four Illustrations from Photographs direct 
from Nature. By OLIVER G. PIKE. (3s. 6d. net. Crofton 
Publishing Co.) 

_ Mr. Pike has given us a pleasant mixture of the familiar and the rare 

in birdland : the lark and blackbird and the ruddy sheldrake and great 

crested grebe. In most of the pictures the birds are nesting, and to find 
your bird and snapshot it must have been a work of infinite patience. The 
photographs are not so artistic as some of the Brothers Kearton, and 
the backgrounds are sometimes unsatisfactory, but the birds themselves 
are admirable. Mr. Pike has used the Goerz lens, ‘‘ undoubtedly the 
finest in the world for natural history photography”; and also, we will 
warrant, the Goerz binoculars, whose merits for distant observation we 


have ourselves tested. In the letterpress he chats pleasantly of his 
adventures. 


The Children’s Heroes: The Story of Nelson and The Story of 
General Gordon, Edited by JOHN LANG. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 
These books, in the main, are simply and vividly written, and there- 

fore likely well to serve the purpose for which they are intended. 

Though the quality is unlikely to be inimical to their popularity with a 

juvenile public, we cannot but regret the ultra-sensational, even blood- 

thirsty, nature of many of the highly coloured illustrations. 


Experimental Electro- Chemistry. By N. MONROE HOPKINS. 
(12s. net. Constable.) 

This rather large book is of an elementary type, and is suited to the 
wants of students whose knowledge of chemistry and physics is rather 
limited. The first third of the book is really an elementary exposition 
of the theory of electrolytic dissociation, Faraday's laws, and energy 
relations, all written in a very clear and simple manner. Then follow 
directions for performing a few simple electrolytic preparations of 
important substances such as caustic soda, white lead, and vermilion. 
The production and use of ozone on a large scale, the preparation of 
nitric acid from the air, and the isolation of a few important metals 
then receive notice. But little space is devoted to organic preparations, 
because the chemistry involved is likely to be too complicated for many 
of those for whom the book is intended. The concluding chapters give 
some account of the theory of primary and secondary cells and of the 
attempts which have been made to obtain electrical energy directly 
from carbon. A useful bibliography of electro-metallurgy and electro- 
chemistry, arranged chronologically from 1791 to 1905, constitutes the 
final chapter. Here and there one notices expressions which are curiously 
«rude in form and, at times, inaccurate. Thus, on page 55, ‘‘the 
electricity from an electrical machine is almost all potential difference ” ; 
and, on page 57, ‘‘we can think of the free ions being migrated by 
ordinary magnetic induction so common to all students of physics and 
electrical engineering." A beginner is not likely to realize the meaning 
of ** hysteresis ” from the statement, on page 63, that ‘‘the heating of 
iron by an alternating current under such circumstances is called 
hysteresis.” The diagrams are throughout clear, and the book can be 
recommended to elementary students of the subject. 


Exercises in Quantitative Chemistry. By H. N. MORSE. 
(8s. 6d. Ginn & Co.) 

_ The author does not claim that this is a complete manual, but puts 
it forward as a selection of exercises chosen with the view of familiar- 
izing students with a considerable variety of quantitative methods and 
operations. Given a thorough training in manipulation and method, a 
student will have no difficulty in carrying out an unfamiliar analysis 
when he has access to books of reference ; and such a training will 
certainly be obtained if he works conscientiously through the course 
laid down in this book, "Matters of fundamental importance in work 
claiming to be accurate—such as best methods of weighing. comparison 
of sets of weights, calibration of eudiometers, flasks, and pipettes—are 
dealt with fully. In addition to the usual gravimetric and volumetric 
‘estimations described in books of this kind, there are useful chapters 
on the determination of molecular weights and the purification of sub- 
‘stances. Examples of the processes involved in the analysis of water, 
-of organic substances, of iron and steel, and of gases also tind a place. 
The course is a valuable one for students who intend to make quanti- 
tative analysis a strong point in their chemical education. 


A Grammar of the German Language. By G. H. CLARKE and 
C. J. Murray. (6s. Cambridge University Press.) 

The first point we look to in a new grammar is the print. The type 
leaves nothing to be desired, and the leaded German type catches the 
eye most effectively. It would have been better if lists of words, as in 
the genders, had been given in columns and a distinction made be- 
tween the rarer and the more common. The authors do not state for 


whom the grammar is specially designed ; but, whether so intended or 
not, it will undoubtedly be used in schocls as a book of reference, and 
a very complete index fits it for this purpose. Great pains have been 
taken to bring it up to date. Language grows and grammar lingers: 
the school grammars of to-day reflect the literary German of a century 
ago. Accidence and syntax are combined. This may be more logical, 
but we are not convinced of its advantages in practice. For one thing, 
it necessitates a good deal of repetition or cross references. Thus, to 
answer an elementary question—how is time, past, present, and future, 
expressed in German?—we must refer to nouns, numerals, English 
prepositions, &c. ; and there is danger that the pupil will render '*I 
lived for four years in London," ‘‘Ich wohnte auf vier Jahre in 
London" (page 340). We add a few comments that have occurred to 
us in the perusal. Page 29: ''veró/ühen, completion of action." 
Surely this is strained—zer = **away." Page 82: ‘‘ Physical strength, 
power, violence, or the like are qualities essentially masculine.” We 
think of the German equivalents, Ara/t, Macht, Gewalt. Page 195: 
“ Objective verbs are such as denote an action extended by the subject 
to some other person or thing called the object." The term seems to 
us no improvement on the old *' transitive," and it does not cover the 
verb when used in the infinitive. Page 252: frohlocken and lrebkosen 
have both forms of the past participle. Page 275: ‘‘A past participle 
has an active meaning if derived from an intransitive verb, die an- 
gekommenen Freunde.” The authors have been misled by the English 
idiom. Page 368: concessive clauses cannot be said ‘‘to give a 
result." Page 385: for ‘‘indirect question " read ‘‘ direct." 


‘SThe Carmelite Classics."—(1) .SAe//ey, Adonais; (2) Macaulay, 
Life of Goldsmith. Edited by N. L. FRAZER. (3d. each. H. 
Marshall.) 

These booklets commend themselves by their external appearance, 
and we approve the plan of editing—notes reduced to a minimum, 
giving only what pupils cannot be expected to find out for themselves, 
and at the end some suggestive questions. But we cannot approve the 
execution of the first volume. Can a schoolboy be expected to make 
out the meaning of lines which Prof. Hales cannot, or could not, under- 
stand ; or will he discover by the light of nature who is the Pilgrim of 
Eternity? Does it pass the wit of a schoolboy to discover for himselí 
that ** ruth" means ** pity” and ‘‘sere” means ‘‘ faded”? Such notes, 
too, as ** Urania is the name by which Venus is known in heaven"; 
“the Pyramid or monument of Cestus [sic] marks the burial-place ot 
both Keats and Shelley at Rome," are not illuminative. 


Great Buildings, and how to enjoy them: Gothic Architecture. By 
EDITH A. BROWNE. (3s. 6d. net. A. & C. Black.) 

The book consists of some fifty illustrations of famous Gothic 
cathedrals and churches, with letterpress to face them, giving a brief 
account of date of buildings and leading features. A brief introduc- 
tion deals with the genesis, development, and significance of Gothic 
architecture. The writing is non-professional and unassuming, and the 
volume is well adapted for a school prize. 


Stanford's Octavo Atlas of Modern Geography. Third Edition. (25s.) 

We were well acquainted with this fine library atlas in the quarto 
size, but we believe that it is now produced for the first time in the 
more convenient octavo. It is both pleasant to the eye and good for 
food. The Handy Atlas (price 10s. 6d.) is a selection of thirty from 
the fifty maps of the larger work. 


** Junior School Books.” — The Gospel according to St. Matthew, With 
Introduction and Notes by E. WILTON SouTH, M.A. (Is. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

The notes are up to the average standard of such books. There is 

a short introduction dealing with the teaching of the Gospel, the 

growth of written records, the four Gospels, the Synoptic Gospels, 

the Gospel of St. Matthew, the Jewish hope of a Messiah, Palestine, 
religious state of the Jewish nation. Some useful appendices and 
maps complete the volume. 


St. John : the Revised Version. Edited, with Introduction and Notes 
for the use of Schools, by ARTHUR CARR, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This little commentary is decidedly above the average. The intro- 
troduction and notes are lucid and concisely arranged. Account is 
taken of recent critical work on the Gospel and cognate themes. An 
excellent feature is the running analysis that accompanies the text. 
The book ought to be found most useful for class-work, and we cordi- 
ally commend it. There aretwo good maps. Type, paper, and binding 
are excellent. 


Elementary Electrical Engineering, By J. H. ALEXANDER, 
(3s. 6d. net. Crosby Lockwood.) 

The author states that this book represents an amplification of lectures 
in electrical engineering given to young artisan members of an 
evening class. It is far from easy to devise a satisfactory course of 
instruction in this subject without introducing mechanical ideas and 
mathematics, which, unfortunately, many evening students do not 
count as part of their equipment. One feels therefore that the author 
handicaps himself seriously when he says that ‘She has omitted all 
complicated mathematical formule," —Making all due allowance for the 
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superficial treatment of much of the subject which necessarily follows, 
it seems that a fairly good book has suttered considerably by much 
looseness of expression and occasional inaccuracy of statement. On the 
first page we are told that electricity is a form of energy. Both on 
pages 3 and 115 the author seems to reverse the usual signs of the poles 
in a voltaic cell, and the use of acid in a bichromate cell is not 
mentioned. At page 10 Coulomb's law of action between poles is 
wrongly given as the law of action between magnets. On page 23 it is 
implied that silver cyanide solution is acid. The descriptions of 
galvanometers on pages 46 and 47 need most drastic revision—at 
present they are useless—and on page $9 an attempt to explain 
Wheatstones Bridge by a mechanical analogy is marred by a mis- 
statement respecting the ratio of the balance arms. Further, we find 
such statements as these:—'' A positively charged sphere possesses 
magnetic lines of force" (page 26); ‘a michrom [sic] = q55555 ohm"; 
** the Nernst filament consists of a highly refractive oxide" ; and so on. 
With careful revision the book might become really useful to the class 
of student for whom it is intended. 


Electromagnetic Theory of Light. Part I. 
(12s. net. Macmillan.) 
Starting with Maxwell's equations for electromagnetic disturbances 
in the ether, Dr. Curry develops in this volume the fundamental laws 
of optics. No experiments bearing on the matters discussed are de- 
scribed, as the work is confessedly entirely mathematical. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that only those students whose mathematical training 
has been very thorough can make use of the book. l'art II., which 
has yet to appear, will deal with those phenomena for which Maxwell's 
theory cannot satisfactorily account. 


Messrs. Collingridge send us a set of Frutt-Culture Charts drawn 
up by Miss L. F. BANYARD. The operations of Planting, Cutting 
and Layering, Pruning, Budding, and Grafting are clearly shown, and 
the letterpress is brief and pointed. They are published for the Fruit- 
erers’ Company—price, for single chart, 2s. 6d. net ; for set of five, 5s. 
net. They are admirably adapted for the higher classes of country 
schools. 


By C. E. Curry. 


THE BLAKE EXHIBITION. 


Thank heaven! I never was sent to school 
To be flogg’d into following the style of a fool ! 


SAD change has come over the face of education since 
A Blake penned these comfortable lines. A hundred years 
ago the delicacy, the complexity of the human branch of nursery 
gardening were appreciated so little, the hand of the cultivator 
was so rude, that his would-be ministrations offered themselves 
for types of frost and blight. 

O father and mother, if buds are nipp'd 
And blossoms blown away, 

And if the tender plants are stripp'd 
Of their joy in the springing day 
By sorrow and care's dismay, 

How shall the summer arise in joy 
Or the summer fruits appear? 

Or how shall we gather what griefs destroy 
Or bless the mellowing year 
When the blasts of winter appear? 


We must suppose that the contemporary theory of education— 
if education already suffered from a theory at that early date— 
laid emphasis on the need for hardening and anticipatory 
acclimatization. And, to be sure, it is a need not wholly 
negligible and certainly not emphasized unduly now.  Blake's 
epigram has lost its sting, and even when he framed it its 
poison was not for others only, but turned in part against him- 
self. From the beginning to the end he was a self-educated, 
that is a half-educated, man. To the end he was afraid of 
education, and to be afraid of education is to be afraid of 
culture. 

I must create a System or be enslav'd by another man's ; 

I will not Reason and Compare : my business is to Create. 


Here, in close union, at first sight hardly distinguishable, lie 
the sources of his weakness and his strength, the truth and 
error of his way. For analysis is, indeed, the enemy of action 
and of all constructive work, a murderous process culminating 
in death. But in the intellectual, as in the physical, world 
there is a constant give and take, and death is never the final 
word. The life and luxuriance of the present draws from the 
ashes of the past. Perfect creation can only be founded upon 
discriminating appreciation of past achievement and past 
failure. The only certain road to such appreciation is by a 


criticism which involves analysis, and part at least of the 
function of education is to train the faculty, still more to. 
maintain the standard by which failure and achievement may 
be judged. The uneducated man, being a stranger to the- 
accepted currency of excellence and merit, has nothing for it 
but to mint a fantastic coinage of his own. ‘This is what 
Blake felt himself forced to do, and his weakness was that he 
made a virtue of the necessity. There was no alternative in 
his eyes but to impose or be imposed upon, and he was so 
un-Socratic as to choose the active rather than the passive of 
injustice, preferring, in this particular, to be not sinned against, 
but sinning. 
I must create a System, or be enslav'd by another man's. 


— Creation was, indeed, his task ; systematization was his snare. 
He fella victim to that very Devil whom else it might have 
been his proudest boast to have exorcised. “Beware the back. 
blows of Sathanas.” Rather than seem the one slave among 
the many, Blake was content to impose a new slavery—upon 
himself, if not upon his kind. It is a strange irony, indeed, to 
see this strenuous apostle of spiritual and intellectual freedom 
labouring to construct a fresh universe by system and by 
symbol, and deceiving himself with the belief that because new 
created his system will be no system, that its fetters will be the 
less binding because he has forged them with his own hand. 
Blake, in so far as he arrived at creating a new mythology, was. 
false to himself—false, that is, to the artistic principles which he 
was most concerned to uphold. 

Every great mythology lives for the most part in human 
memory through the achievement of the artists who made it the 
foundation of their work ; and it is sometimes on that account 
supposed that to mythologize—to body forthecertain symbolic 
characters and to define their meaning and associations—is 
itself an artistic procedure. The reverse is the truth. A made 
mythology offers, indeed, grand material for the artist's 
imagination, but its value is precisely that it comes ready to his 
hand, that it is common property, not made by him, but 
existent already as a network of associations in the minds of bis 
fellow men ; and just in so far as his work is poetic in the most 
exalted sense, seeing beyond the type to the thing typified, it 
will destroy the rigidity of theSe associations, will fuse, trans- 
form, and pass beyond them. And it is the grand ment of 
Blake's art that this vitalizing power is present in i 50 
perpetually. Even his mythologies may be forgiven him, because 
half his time he deals with them like a true artist and destroys 
them as soon as they are made. In the work of earlier poet 
mystics he aims for the most part at the higher—the poetic— 
sense. The wonder of that crystalline water-colour “The 
River of Life” is wholly separable from its acceptance of the 
symbolism of the Apocalypse. We may mark, if we please, the 
various heavenly trees that fringe the stream, and count 
the number of their fruits; but to do this is not to see the 
picture. To see the picture, we must feel the swift flow of 
radiant water that sweeps without hindrance away to the 
sunset and the Western world—while the soul sails with tt, 
sharing the triumphant buoyancy of its course, or stoops, In an 
ecstasy of exhilaration, to draw from it that draught which 
tasting it shall never thirst again. Here is a treatment the very 
virtue of which is in emancipation of the mind from any ng! 
acceptance of its chosen imagery as a final embodiment of truth. 

The same may be said of the far less powerful, but hardly 
less lovely, drawing entitled “ Jacob's Ladder.” Blake himself, 
in one of his autobiographical poems, gives us a cue to the 
interpretation of this. For him there is constant ministra- 
tion, as by angels, between Earth and Heaven, recognized, ! 
you will, in dream, but only so, because the waking eye h 
preoccupied with lesser things— 

The eye of Man, a little narrow orb, clos'd up and dark, 

Scarcely beholding the great light, conversing with the ground. 
But in Felpham, his own village, he sees it and calls his friend 
to share the joy— 


Away to sweet Felpham, for Heaven is there— 

The Ladder of Angels descends thro’ the air. 

The bread of sweet thought and the wine of delight 

Feed the village of Felpham by day and by night. 
Jacob’s vision becomes thus for Blake the symbol of an ur 
changing reality : it is a vision which he shares ; but d 
again, he does not lose the reality in the symbol. This p^. 


these slender figures passing to and fro, are a revelation 0 
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something greater, deeper, more intimate than themselves. 
Neither Blake, we understand, nor Jacob saw their like. It 
was no unique manifestation granted either at Bethel long ago 
or at our own Felpham in these latter days. They saw, and 
thus expressed, what is always and everywhere discernible to 
the discerning eye. That Blake was at times no artist, that he 
set himself to systematize his visions, to give a rigid anatomy to 
those airy children of the mind whose flexibility was their life, 
resulted, we believe, from a misconception on his part that 
came of defective culture. It would not become us to say that 
education in his time was all that it ought to have been. But 
wherever men lay their heads together certain errors are 
avoidable. And who scorns common knowledge is sure some- 
where to pay forfeit in more than common confusion. 


OBITUARY. 


MARY ELIZABETH CHRISTIE. 


I Is with deep regret that we record this month the loss of 
. one of our oldest and most constant contributors, Mary 
Elizabeth Christie, who has been connected with this journal 
for five-and-twenty years. She was the second daughter of 
Mr. W. D. Christie, sometime member of Parliament, editor of 
the Globe Edition of Dryden, and author of a Life of the first 
Lord Shaftesbury. He was a friend of Thomas Carlyle, and 
was, with him, mainly instrumental in founding the London 
Library He had other famous literary friends, and Miss 
Christie may be said to have grown up in a literary atmosphere. 
She was born in London in 1847, and lived there till her 
father's death, when the family removed to Kew. 

Her chief literary work was reviewing. She also wrote 
many articles on various topics, and a number of stories, most 
of which appeared in this journal—'' Mr. Chichesters Con- 
science,” “A Sub-editor’s Story,” “Red Lilies,” &c. At the 
time her connexion with this paper began she also wrote for 
the Pall Mall Gazette and for the Fortnightly Review. Later, 
she became one of the staff of the Spectator, and there was a 
warm friendship between her and Mr. Hutton, the former 
editor. She also wrote for the Churchwoman, the Pilot, and 
the Guardian : her chief contribution to the last named paper 
was a series of articles on various authors—Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Mrs. Oliphant, &c. 

A few years ago she joined the Christian Social Union, and 
to further the aims of that society she delivered early last year 
a series of lectures, called “ Ideals of Life,” on such subjects as 

Home,” “Society,” “Fashion,” “Work,” &c. She took a 
warm and practical interest in work among the poor, especially 
in schemes for helping them in a human and individual rather 
than a mechanical and collective way. But the cause with 
which her name will always be associated was the founding of 
the Art for Schools Association, the objects and work of which 
are familiar to all readers of this journal. Of this association 
she was for many years the life and soul, throwing herself into 
every detail with characteristic energy and thoroughness. 

It would be impossible to give an adequate idea of her 
Personality to any one who did not know her. A friend told her 
once that she was the most serious minded and the most light 
minded person he knew With a ond of gravity she combined 
à sunny temperament that “could not help enjoying every- 
thing,” a keen sense of humour, and a flow of delightful 
nonsense. An original thinker, always living in the world of 
thought and idea, with a fine taste in poetry, art, and literature, 
She was yet intensely interested in the practical details of 
everyday life, and loved to administer them. There was a 
Certain severity about her, and she had a way of hitting straight 

m the shoulder in personal criticism or rebuke ; but her 
warm heart was seized with remorse if ever she found that she 
had given real pain to any one. She was an indefatigable and 
msatiable correspondent, and delighted in letters, which she 
called a “subtle effluence.” Perhaps her chief characteristic 
was a sort of white heat of enthusiasm with which she irradiated 
every subject that interested her. 

n her younger days she was for some time a member of the 
Positivist body, but in 1884 she returned with renewed convic- 
tion to the Church in which she had been brought up. Physically 


strong and vigorous, she overtaxed her powers. Last autumn 
she was continually ailing, and her health quite broke down at 
the end of the year. It was thought that she was only overdone 
with her various activities, and that complete rest and change 
would restore her to health. She went to Eastbourne in March, 
but while there it was discovered that her illness was much 
more serious than had been supposed, and she returned to spend 
her last days among her kinsfolk and friends. It was on 
May 15 that she travelled home. The weather was exquisite, 
and, though weak and suffering, she was able to enjoy the 
tender green of the trees, the bluebells in the copses, the prim- 
roses on the banks. She said to the friend who was with her: 
* You will think of me in many ways, I know ; think of me as 
one who loved the beauty of the world to the end.” Afterwards 
she said that she could not have enjoyed the journey more if she 
had been in full health and strength. 

The news of her fatal illness brought her a flood of letters 
conveying the deep sympathy and sorrow and affection of her 
friends. She was quite overwhelmed ; for she had no conception 
how much she was loved and valued ; and she said that, though 
she suffered, she was abundantly satisfied and happy. She 
came to the conclusion, she said, that one's friends see one as 
one desires to be, not as one really is; “and, she added, “I 
believe that God Himself sees us as we desire to be, and helps 
us to become more like it." 

She grew rapidly worse after her return home, and passed 
into the unseen world on July 6, full of faith and hope and 
peace—an irreparable loss to those who had the privilege of her 
friendship. 


JOTTINGS. 


‘Tue Federal Council of Teachers in Secondary Schools" has 
come to the birth and consists at present of the following associations :— 
Head Masters’, Head Mistresses’, Assistant Masters’, Assistant Mis- 
tresses. A Chairman, Treasurer, and Secretary for the year ending 
April 30, 1907, have been appointed, and a constitution has been 
adopted. It will be observed that of the eight constituent bodies, 
according to the first intention, three—the College of Preceptors, the 
Head Masters’ Conference, and the Private Schools—are not included, 
and the adhesion of the Head Masters' Association is conditional on 
the approval of the general meeting in January, 1907. At the half- 
yearly general meeting of the College of Preceptors on July 21 a motion 
was passed authorizing the Council to join the Federation. Each of the 
associations that has joined is asked to contribute £10 towards the 
expenses of the year. 


HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND.—Miss Walter is arranging to take a 
party to Switzerland on August 7. The tour will be organized for a 
ortnight, and the time will be spent at Grindelwakl and Adelboden— 
both places about 4,000 feet high and in the centre of beautiful Alpine 
scenery. Second-class carriages will be reserved from London: the 
route out is za Dover, Calais, Bale, and Berne, the return route being 
via the Briinnig Pass, Lucerne, and Paris. The cost of the holiday will 
be ten guineas. The tickets are available for twenty-five days. Further 
information will be supplied by Miss Walter, 38 Woodberry Grove, 
Finsbury Park, N., to whom immediate application should be made. 


GEOLOGY as a school subject was illustrated by the exhibits from 
the Paddington and Maida Vale High School (Girls’ Public Day 
School Trust). It is a matter for regret that this subject does not 
oftener find a place in the curriculum, particularly at the present time, 
when efforts are being made to rationalize the teaching of geography. 
Moreover, some knowledge of geology is a fitting introduction to the 
study of botany and zoology, since the biological features of a district 
are necessarily connected with the nature of its soils, drainage, and 
general physical configuration. Apparently the subject may form a 
holiday interest, since the exhibit shown included specimens from the 
collections made by the pupils themselves in their holidays during the 
last two years, and included minerals, rocks, and fossils, &c., from 
such different localities as North Wales, Sussex, Devonshire, and 
Cumberland. School expeditions had also resulted in varied specimens. 
A series from the school collection illustrated the different methods of 
fossilization, and there were plasticine models of overlap, unconformity, 
faults, and the formation of an escarpment. 


IT is pleasant to note another small scholarship scheme connected 
with the Cambridge Summer Meeting is about to take effect. At the 
annual meeting of the Local Centres Union for the Extension of 
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University Teaching held in Oxford last August, a resolution that the 
Union should, as a body, found a fund to provide such scholarships for 
the Summer Meeting was unanimously adopted. The conditions being 
submitted to, and approved by, the Syndicate, a body of students who 
had passed a Cambridge University Extension examination between 
September, 1904, and May, 1906, or had written papers regularly in 
connexion with the Cambridge Six-Lecture Course during the time, 
were admitted from the co-operating centres to an examination in June, 
and the successful candidates are now about to enjoy the benefits of this 
fund. They will receive money grants, the minimum being £2 and the 
maximum 46, from the Union; and from the Syndicate a free ticket for 
the whole Meeting or for one part. The awards were made by the 
Syndicate, and it was a condition that scholarships should be held only 
by those who could not attend the Meeting without such aid, and 
have not obtained a scholarship from any other source. 


THE Local Lecture Summer Meeting of the University of Cambridge 
will be held from August 2 to August 28. It is divided into two parts 
of a fortnight each, either of which can be taken. The principal sub- 
ject will be ** The Eighteenth Century," and the inaugural lecture on 
** The Rise and Development of the United States” will be given by 
the American Ambassador. Among the lecturers in the Education 
Section are Prof. Sadler, Mr. Oscar Browning, and Dr. Breul. France 
is strongly represented by Profs. Gabriel Monod, A. Beljame, and H. 
Lemonnier. 


WE understand that there has been this year a considerable falling 
off in the number of candidates entering for the examination of the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. In the last four years their 
numbers have nearly doubled (262 in 1906 against 145 in 1902). This 
falling off may be taken as a direct consequence of the impending 
abolition of the Register. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN OXFORD,—Generous gifts have 
recently heen received to enable the educational facilities of Cherwell 
Hall to be considerably extended. The foundation stones were laid on 
July t1 of a new wing of Cherwell Hall for 30 women students and of 
a new modern secondary school at Milham Ford for 225 girls. Cherwell 
Hallis unique as a training college in that it trains various types of 
women teachers, and has under the control of the sanie Councii a 
modern secondary school containing day girls, boarders, and pupil- 
teachers. The following types of students are received at Cherwell 
Hall :—Graduate students preparing for the Oxford, the London, and 
the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. (2) Selected trained teachers 
already employed in elementary schools as teachers are received for a 
one year's course, to study special subjects closely related to their 
work. For example, Nature study and school gardening, geography 
and methods of teaching it, handicrafts and brushwork, special studies 
of Froebel and Herbart. These students are taken for one year at the 
low fee of £10 a term, which includes tuition, board, and residence. 
The Board of Education contributes a grant towards these students. 
(3) Students who have passed the Higher Local and Senior Oxford 
examinations may also be received for one year on the same terms to 
work for the Government Teachers’ Certificate. (4) There is also a 
Kindergarten Training Department ; students are prepared for the 
Higher Froebel Certificate. (5) Foreign, American, and colonial 
teachers are allowed to attend special classes to study methods of 
teaching special subjects. Milham Ford School, which is being rebuilt 
and reorganized by Miss Catherine I. Dodd, M.A., affords excellent 
opportunities for exemplifying the theories of education laid down in 
the lecture hall. 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
ef Education" was adop/&d as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but ‘*The Journal" zs in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE guillotine has fallen, and Clause 36 of the Education 
Bill has been passed in the Commons. Much will be the 
lamentation which will follow this drastic performance. We 
should hear a great deal about it from the teachers! associa- 
tions were it not that their members are all too busy or too 
tired at the end of the school year to meet and record their 
views. Moreover they have expressed themselves clearly on 
the clause before it was reached in the House of Commons. 
That there has been absolutely no discussion on it in Parlia- 
ment is a grave misfortune ; but our regret is tempered by such 
letters as that of Mr. S. H. Butcher in the 7zmes the other 


day, which stands out, perhaps, more prominently than if it 
had been a speech on the clause, and that of Mr. Birrell to 
Mr. T. B. Napier, in which he refers to Mr. Butcher' letter. 
After all, what are we going to lose if Clause 36 becomes law? 
Do we want the Board of Education to keep a Register of 
Teachers? Yes, if there be no better alternative ; no, if the 
consequence of the removal of the obligation is to be the 
establishment of a statutory Educational Council, charged, 
among other duties, with the keeping of a Register. Mr. 
Birrell’s letter does not shut the door against this alternative. 
The writer is open-minded and sweetly reasonable. He asks 
for nothing more than a scheme * which would be beneficial 
and practicable and satisfactory to the teaching profession as a 
whole.” Our own scheme, which is before Mr. Birrell, meets, 
we believe, the first two of his requirements. It would satisfy, 
we have reason to think, our own members and the teachers in 
primary schools and the teachers of elementary subjects in 
secondary schools. There is also a mass of evidence accum- 
ulating to show that it is becoming palatable even to many 
teachers who have hitherto stood firm for a Register in two 
sections, and for the University degree as the minimum quali- 
fication on the academic side for registration. Any one who 
has read the Educational Times lately can find there how 
much opinion has veered round towards the quarter of a com- 
prehensive Register among the teachers represented by the 
College of Preceptors, to name one body only. 


THE last line of defence of the champions of the existing 
Register is the University degree. Mr. Butcher puts it forward 
as the ideal to be aimed at, but we are glad to see that he does 
not rule out a lower academic qualification at the start. The 
fact is that to demand the degree now is to seek the establish- 
ment of a limited class Register, and to court fresh shipwreck. 
The included in such a Register would be but a fraction of the 
whole profession, and the excluded would be almost all the 
teachers professionally qualified by training. Of course, it 
would bein many ways excellent if all teachers were graduates ; 
though we believe that in some spheres of teaching work bookish 
qualifications, such as a degree obtained by private study would 
supply, would be a positive drawback, as being destructive of 
freshness. For instance, would a kindergarten teacher gain 
in hold over the attention and interest of children of the age 
of five or six years by a graduate course? Would Nature 
study be altogether helped by such a course? Some of the 
advocates for the degree would put kindergarten teachers on 
a Supplementary Register. Such people cannot fully realize 
that the kindergarten is the foundation of the main building in 
education. Supplementary Registers are for the teachers of 
so-called “extras,” and for them only. 


WE feel certain that the policy of the profession now is to 
work for the establishment of an Educational Council. Sucha 
Council would have a great initial advantage in not being a 
State Department, and would grow to be the mouthpiece of the 
teaching expert in a manner which would be impossible for any 
Board of Education. It would give dignity to the profession. | 
It should be largely composed of members elected by the 
profession through its Register or roll. It would be able to 
act judicially in dealing with the difficult questions of tenure 
between heads of schools and governing bodies and between 
assistants and heads, and, with the growth of public confidence, 
would gradually gain power to regulate and co-ordinate the 
external examinations of schools, and even to modify the 
curriculum in different classes of schools in accordance with 
the best educational opinion of the day. Above all, we believe 
that it would be the mainstay of the high-class private or 
independent schools, which are threatened with extinction by 
inimical forces which, meaning them no ill, yet in all their 
operations so act as to render their existence more amd more 
precarious. »" 

THE Office of the Guild will not be closed during any part of 
the summer holidays, but the usual shortening of Office hours 
will begin on Monday, August 13, and will last for three weeks. 
During that period the Office will be open from 11.30 am. till 
4.30 p.m. (Saturdays till 1.30 p.m.) The Library wil R not be 
available for members for six days from the 3oth of August, 
during the annual cleaning. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The Council have made the following appointments :—Mr. P. G. 
Thomas, M.A. Cantab. and Liv., as Lecturer in English Language 
and Literature; Miss F. C. Johnson, M.A. Lond., as Assistant 
Lecturer in French; Mr. J. F. Spencer, M.Sc. Liv., Ph.D. Breslau, 
as Demonstrator in Chemistry ; Miss E. Hanhart, M.A. (Mathematical 
Tripos, Cantab.), as assistant in the Department of Mathematics; 
Miss G. W. Martyn, B.Sc. Lond., as Physical Instructor. 

A Research Scholarship in Zoology has been awarded to Miss Lilian 
Ash, National Science Tripos, Cantab. Entrance scholarships have 
been awarded as follows :—Clift-Courtauld in Arts (£31. 10s. for first 
year, £28. 7s. for second and third years) to G. F. Bennett, of Tremarth 
School, Hampstead; Deccan in Arts (£40 for three years) to G. Inkster, 
of Clapham High School; Pfeiffer in Science (£48 for three years) to 
M. Brownsmith, of Bournemouth High School; Deccan in Science 
(£60 for three years) to A. F. Bate, of Croydon High School. 
Scholarships for the Secondary Training Course beginning in October 
have been awarded to D. M. Charles (Somerville and Royal Holloway 
Colleges) and to E. K. Mullins (Newnham College). Grants in aid 
have also been awarded to B. M. Munro (Newnham College) and to 
N. R. Manson (Newnham College). 

Mrs. John Ellis and the Principal of Bedford College were at home on 
Tuesday, July 17, at 40 Pont Street, S.W., 5 p.m., to meet Miss 
Marie Shedlock (on her return from the United States), who will speak 
on the ** Educational Value of Fairy Tales as an Introduction to the 
Study of Literature, and as a means of awakening the Imagination of 
the Child." Miss Shedlock's work in America has been carried out in 
connexion with the children's rooms of the public libraries and the 
training schools for elementary teachers, and has aroused great interest 
throughout the United States. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


The following awards have been made by the Governors of the 
College on the recommendation of the examiners :—Scholarships of 
£60 for three years to Miss M. Y. B. E. de Ternant, French and 
German, with credit for Pure Mathematics (Church Company High 
School, Streatham) ; Miss L. K. Ellis, German and French (University 
College, Bristol); Miss W. M. Seville, Mathematics and Chemistry 
(Notting Hill High School); Miss M. E. White, Mathematics (South 
Hampstead High School) Scholarships of £50 for three years to 
Miss O. C. Beach, Classics, with credit for Pure Mathematics (Mary 
Datchelor School); Miss M. M. Green, History and English, with 
credit for French (St. Winifred's, Eastbourne) ; Miss O. F. Martin, 
Mathematics, with credit for Physics (City of London School) ; Miss 
D. Menzies, Chemistry and Botany, with credit for Pure Mathematics 
(North London Collegiate School); Miss E. P. Padfield, Botany and 
Chemistry (Mary Datchelor School); Miss M. E. Walker, Classics 
(City of London School). Scholarship of Z40 for three years to Miss 
W. Wright, Mathematics (Durham High School). 


OXFORD. 


The University has, of course, been in vacation during the whole of 
July and the last fortnight of June, and in ordinary circumstances I 
should not trouble you with correspondence; but by inadvertence 
I omitted in my June letter to add the notices (printed below) from two 
of the women’s colleges. This omission I hope you will permit me 
(with apologies) to repair ; and I take the opportunity to prefix a few 
University items which have appeared since in the rare vacation 
Gazettes. 

Another important change has been introduced into the curriculum 
for Honour Moderations in Classics by the Board of Faculty of Arts, in 
regard to the Greek plays offered by the candidates. In the older 
System, which lasted till the early eighties, the drama was one option 
among many ; latterly, since the change, the Greek tragedians were 
made a special group (one among four), and were practically taken by 
everybody. The amount required was three plays, and latterly the 
plays offered had to be either /Eschylus’ “ Trilogy ” or one play of each 
of the three dramatic poets. In recent years, owing chiefly to the 
publication of certain exhaustive commentaries—of which Jebb's '* Soph- 
ocles " is the most distinguished example—the industrious and ambitious 
student (whose interests deserve every consideration) found the task 
creasingly laborious. The object of the recent reform was at once to 
lighten this excessive labour and to encourage a study at once less 
onerous, more profitable, and wider. 

, The new system is to begin two years hence, so as to save all vested 

interests. One play of each poet is to be ‘‘ specially prepared," and 

each candidate must offer four other plays (including one from each of 

the three dramatists) for less special study. The idea clearly is that he 

will read five plays, and know all about one, instead of trying to know 

all about three, with very imperfect success. There is little doubt that 
* change is educationally an improvement. 
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The annual report has been issued of the Delegacy for Training of 
Secondary Teachers. The numbers on the whole have remained very 
steady for the last few years ; for 1905 they are 54 men and 51 women. 
Whether the numbers will continue to keep up, now that the Register 
is abolished, we cannot be sure. It probably depends on the nature 
and amount of '* encouragement” promised by Mr. Birrell. 

The following University notices have appeared :— 

Squire Scholarships: S. M. Morgan (Exhibitioner-elect of Keble), 
P. T. B. Clayton (Scholar of Exeter). Rolleston Prize: G. W. Smith, 
B.A. (New Coll.). Leather-Sellers! Exhibition: A. W. G. Edwards 
(St. John's). 

The death is announced of the Ven. Archdeacon Brooke, of Halifax, 
formerly of University College. 

The funeral of the late Mr. Beit (as a benefactor to the University) 
was attended by the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, the Beit Professor 
(Mr. Egerton), and the Secretary to the University Chest. 

SOMERVILLE CoLLEGE.—The Council of Somerville College has 
awarded a Fellowship to Miss Florence Isaac (Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, and Society of Home Students, Oxford), who has undertaken 
an investigation of the refractive indices and ether properties of 
crystallizing solutions, and a study of the early stages of crystallization. 

Sr. HirpA's HALL.—Scholarships of £35 each have been awarded 
to Miss Ella O. Bell, Notting Hill High School (in Classics), and Miss 
Gertrude E. Easton, Maria Grey Training College (in History). 


MANCHESTER. 

Just as, a few years ago, the annual speech day of the Manchester 
High School for Girls was the occasion of the first 
public appearance of Prof. Sadler in Manchester, 
so this year the new Dean (Bishop Welldon) was 
the principal speaker at that ceremony, which was also interesting, as 
Prof. Tout made his first appearance as the newly elected Chairman of 
the Governors. The speech day of the High School followed closely 
upon another important and highly successful function—the Horti- 
cultural Show, which was the means this year of raising £50 towards 
the fund for providing the school with an electric light installation. 
Regret is felt at the loss of Miss Shannon, B.A., who is retiring from 
teaching. The mistresses newly appointed are Miss Burns, B.A., of 
the Royal Holloway College, and (in the Junior School) Miss Haskyns, 
of the Training Department for Secondary Teachers, Bedford College, 
vo Leaving exhibitions have been awarded to the total value of 

240. 

The Lord Mayor of Manchester presided at the annual speech day 
of the Walley Range High School for Girls on July 25th in the Hulme 
Town Hall. 


As already announced, Lord Stanley of Alderley kindly consented 

Gr to distribute the prizes at the annual gathering of 

School, the Manchester Grammar School in the Free Trade 

Hall on August 1. Rowing has so far advanced at 

the school that for the first time a four entered for the Eaton Plate at 

the Chester Regatta. The Grammar School will feel deeply the loss 

of Mr. H. L. Earl, M.A., who, after twenty-five years on the staft, is 
retiring from teaching. 


Very satisfactory reports were presented at the prize days of the 
Salford Salford Technical School and the Salford Secondary 
Schools. School for Girls. The Salford Education Com- 

mittee have appointed a committee to consider the 
practicability of giving systematic instruction in ‘‘ morals, temperance, 
thrift, elementary economics, citizenship, hygiene, and domestic 
economy " in the elementary and secondary schools. They are also 
memorializing the Tramways Committee on the question of the issue 
of tickets bearing advertisements of the character of lottery tickets. 
A propos of this action of the Salford Committee, we may refer to 
words spoken in Manchester recently by Sir William Mather, who 
said he ‘‘ would rather see the children of our working classes acquiring 
perseverance, a moral conscience, good manners, clean habits, clean 
minds, manual training, the habit of thinking, an elementary know- 
ledge of the simple laws of health and Nature, and physical strength 
than the whole curriculum of the best elementary school we have." 


Among a number of honorary degrees to be conferred by the Uni- 
versity may be mentioned the conferring of a degree 
upon Mrs. Sarah Fielding, who endowed the Chair 
of Education. On the occasion of the visit of the 
Classical Association to Manchester in the autumn honorary degrees 
are to be conferred upon Lord Curzon, the President, and upon Mr. 
Haldane. In making his annual statement, the Vice-Chancellor 
referred to the increase in the number of students, to the new Faculty 
of Technology, to the institution of a Special Certificate in Biblical 
Knowledge, and to the foundation of additional Lectureships in Law 
owing to an increased grant from the Manchester Law Society. At 
the Degree Day, a few days later, the Vice-Chancellor spoke of the fact 
that, for the first time, graduates were admitted in the two new 
Faculties of Theolegy and Technology, and also to the conferring of 
degrees for the first time (under newrstatutes) upon those who had con- 
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ducted research in the University. A special appeal has been made for 
funds for the proposed new Union buildings. 

Mr. A. C. B. Brown, B.A., Oxford, has been appointed assistant 
Lecturer in Classics; Mr. G. H. A. Hickling, B Se has been 
appointed Assistant Lecturer in Geology. Other appointments include 
those of Mr. F. J. Tanquerey, B.Sc., L. es L., as Assistant Lecturer in 
French, and of Miss Grace Owen, B.Sc. (Columbia), and Mrs. Pete 
Sandiford, B.Sc., as Assistant in Education. A committee of ladies 
has been formed, with Miss Oakeley as secretary, to deal with the 
question of the provision of suitable lodgings for women students. 


At a meeting of the Lancashire Education Committee on July 16 
Sir Henry Hibbert referred to the need for 
undenominational training colleges in the county. 
The Manchester Education Committee propose to 
make a grant of £409 towards the expense of 
increasing the accommodation at the County School in Cheshire. A 
air scheme has been drawn up by the Manchester Committee with 
the object of improving the reading in the public elementary schools of 
the city. The aim is further to lead children to the appreciation of the 
best English literature. The Sub-Committee on Playing Fields have 
presented their report, in which they recommend that the Committee 
provide fields away from the schools and also wait upon the Parks 
Committee to ask for special facilities for games. An interesting 
report was also presented on the classes for stammering children. 


Under the Presidency of Mr. Paton,a meeting of educationists was held 
at the Grammar School on July 4 to discuss the question of co-education. 
A committee was appointed to arrange for a public meeting in Manchester 
in the autumn to further the scheme for the foundation of a school at 
Harpenden. The Rev. Cecil Grant, the prospective Head Master, was 
among the speakers. 


Education 
Committee. 


WALES. 


So many modifications have already been introduced into Part IV. 
of the Education Bill that it is somewhat difficult to 
grasp the present position of the Welsh National 
Council. It is, however, perfectly clear that the 
Council to which the House of Commons will give its final sanction 
will be a vastly different body from that which was foreshadowed in 
the first draft. The powers which were originally conferred upon it 
were so extensive that many who believed in the soundness of the 
principle that Wales should be given a certain amount of autonomy in 
educational matters were inclined to withhold their support to the 
Government’s proposals. ‘They have been subjected to such fierce 
criticism in Wales that Mr. Lloyd-George seems to have realized long 
ago that it was quite futile to expect anything like a consensus ux opinion 
in their favour. This is the only way in which it is possible to explain 
the extremely conciliatory tone which he adopted during the debate in 
Committee. He showed that he is prepared to go to almost any 
lengths in the form of concession to the ** minority," provided only 
that he can secure a fairly united opinion on his side. The one object 
is to mould this section of the Bill into such a shape that the Lords 
will have no reasonable excuse for rejecting it č» /o/o. In his opinion 
it is far better to get an inferior machine with limited powers which 
the majority of the Welsh people could accept without suspicion than 
a more perfect machine which half the population would regard with 
mistrust. 

The Government's first attempt to meet the demand for more 
effective parliamentary control over the doings of the Council was not 
remarkable for its success or foresight. As the Bill left the Committee, 
it provided for a member of Parliament, ** whether a member holding 
office or not," to be responsible to Parliament for all the acts and 
finances of the new Council. In effect, a Welsh Minister of Education 
was to be created. But, probably under the fire of criticism from the 
Opposition, this proposal was no sooner made than it was abandoned. 
According to the latest amendments, the control of Welsh education of 
all grades will be transferred to the Treasury, and, instead of a special 
Welsh Minister, some official in the House, who is connected with the 
Treasury, will be answerable to Parliament for the National Council. 
The Government has also acceded to other demands of the Opposition ; 
for it is prepared to grant to the minorities on the constituent 
Councils representatives in the proportion of one in three on thecentral 
body, and to assign to the Board of Education the sole power of 
determining whether a transferred voluntary school shall be discon- 
tinued or not. The Treasury, and not the Council, will draft the 
estimates and submit them to Parliament, though the actual 
administration of the money will be vested in the Council. The 
accounts will be subject to public audit and examination, The new 
Council is, therefore, but a mere skeleton of its former self, and it is 
small wonder that Mr. Birrell described it as a ** modified, minimized, 
and reduced " form. 

One does not clearly understand Mr. Lloyd-George's statement that 
the Treasury already controlled secondary and higher education in 
Wales. As regards the Central Welsh Board, the points of contact 
between it and the Treasury are extremely few ; nor, as far as one is 


Oouncil of Wales. 


aware, has the Treasury ever attempted to interfere with any of the 
decisions of the Board. It is true that it submits a financial state- 
ment to the Treasury ; but this can hardly be described as ‘‘ exercising 
control " in the sense in which Mr. Lloyd-George used the term. The 
Treasury does not appear to possess the requisite machinery for the 
purpose of dealing with educational problems; so that in practice 
this form of control will very probably prove to be nothing less than a 
farce. Why the Board of Education is not allowed to become the 
controlling power is by no means clear. 


Mr. J. H. Davies, the new Registrar, has done excellent service to 
intending students of the college by publishing in 
a convenient form a small pamphlet advising them 
as to the most suitable courses to adopt according 
to the profession they propose to follow. Useful hints as to the pre- 
liminary steps are also given. 


The papers which were set this year were, on the whole, thoroughly 
satisfactory. As an examining body, the Central 


University College, 
Aberystwyth. 


ee aed Welsh Board has undoubtedly improved very 
Examinations. greatly, and therefore it is difficult to understand 
why it is proposed that it should be promptly dis- 

established. 


Mr. W. J. Gruffydd, B.A., assistant master at Beaumaris School, 
has been appointed Assistant Lecturer in Celtic at 
the University College, Cardiff. Mr. H. Stanley 
gon was also appointed Lecturer in Political 
and Commercial Science, and Dr. Mitchell Stevens Lecturer in 
Pharmacology at the same College. Mr. A. G. Legard, M.A., Chief 
Inspector of Welsh Primary Schools, who attains the age limit at 
the end of the present year, has been granted an extension of his 
tenure of the position. Mr. Legard was appointed Chief Inspector in 
1897. 
The Glamorgan Education Committee have established ee 
courses at Barry in Nature study, woodwork, draw- 
WORRY ing, &c. — Firs$rate teachers have been secured, 
and so it is expected that many teachers of these 
subjects will avail themselves of this excellent opportunity of perfecting 
their knowledge. At Rhyl a summer school in Welsh will be held, 
and already a large number of assistant masters and others have 
signified their intention of attending it. The Denbighshire Education 
Committee have shown their sympathy with the movement in favour of 
Welsh teaching by allowing a grant of £2 to all teachers who applied 
for it to enable them to attend the courses at Rhyl. 


Appointments. 


SCOTLAND. 


The quatercentenary of George Buchanan was admirably com. 
memorated at St. Andrews on July 6 and 7. Among the visitors were 
representatives of most of the Universities of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the University of Paris. On the morning of the 6th a simple 
and impressive service was conducted in the University Chapel by 
Principal Stewart and the Professors of Divinity. In the afternoon 
Lord Reay delivered an able and learned address on Buchanan in the 
hall of the United College. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Rector of the 
University, presided and made an introductory speech, in which he dwelt 
on Buchanan's vindication of the principles of liberty and constitutional 
government. Principal Donaldson read the following epigram which 
he had received from Prof. Buccheler, of Bonn, who was unable to be 
present :— 

** Tela quatit fera barbaries : tu Scotia, scuto 
Mundum atque humanas protege munditias." 


The sentiment is better than the prosody. 

A graduation ceremony followed, at which the Vice-Chancellor, 
Principal Donaldson, conferred the degree of LL.D. on Prof. Bonet 
Maury (Paris), Prof. Hume Brown, Mr. S. H. Butcher, Prof. S. Dil, 
Prof. Robinson Ellis (zz absentia), Prot. Percy Gardner, M. Gennadius, 
Miss E. S. Haldane, Countess Lovatelli (ix absentia), Prof. Mahaffy, 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, Prof. J. S. Reid, Prof. Rhys Roberts, and Prof. 
Tyrrell. The degree of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. A. Gordon 
Mitchell, Minister of Killearn (Buchanan's birthplace), who has made 
admirable translations of Buchanan's poems into English verse. In 
the evening a dinner was given in the Students’ Union. On the 
morning of the 7th the delegates visited an interesting exhibition of 
books and portraits of Buchanan, arranged by the University Librarian, 
Mr. J. Maitland Anderson, and in the afternoon there was à garden 
party in the grounds of the United College. A further commemoro 
tion of Buchanan is to take place at Glasgow in autumn, and it 1s likely 
that a volume of essays will be published. h 

Elaborate preparations are being made for the celebration of the 
quatercentenary of Aberdeen University on September 25 and i 
following days. The new buildings at Marischal College are t0 Io 
opened by the King on the 27th, and the Franco-Scottish Society P 
hold its meetings in Aberdeen about the same time. A special building 
is being erected for a banquet, at which 3,000 guests are expecte 
be present. 


At Glasgow University, Mr. J. S. Phillimore, Professor of Greeks 
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has been appointed by the University Court to be Professor of 
Humanity, in succession to Mr. G. G. Ramsay, who resigned in June. 
At Edinburgh University, Dr. W. G. Smith, of the University of 
Liverpool, has been appointed to the Combe Lectureship in Psychology. 
The appointment is for five years from October 1. 

An action was recently raised in the Court of Session by several 
women graduates of St. Andrews and Edinburgh Universities to have 
it declared that women graduates are entitled to vote in the election of 
a member of Parliament to represent the Universities. An interesting 
and ingenious argument was made on their behalf, but Lord Salvesen 
has decided that they are not entitled to vote. 

Mr. Maurice Paterson, LL.D., Rector of the United Free Church 
Training College, Edinburgh, has resigned his appointment. He has 
been Rector of the College for over forty years, and his old pupils in 
all parts of the country will hear of his resignation with much regret. 


IRELAND. 


At the Conferring of Degrees held in Trinity College, July 3, honor- 
ary degrees were conferred on Sir Albert Hine, the 
ee o eminent engineer ; Sir W. R. Gower, the specialist 
in nervous diseases; Prof. Wright, the philologist, 
of Oxford ; Colonel David Bruce and Sir Almroth G. Wright, both 
distinguished in medical science; and the new Astronomer Royal of 
Ireland, Prof. E. T. Whittaker. At the same time seventy-three 
women students of Cambridge and Oxford received ad eundem degrees. 
In the Pass Degree list of Dublin University the first of the respondents 
is Miss D. K. Cox, who won this position with a very high percentage 
of marks. 

After undergoing much heckling from Irish M.P.'s and Irish news- 

papers, the Chief Secretary has been obliged to 
ote err undo his own act in the House of Commons, and 
Houseof Commons, ask the supporters of the Government to reject the 

resolution of the House to upset the rules of the 
Intermediate Examination for 1907. On July 3 Mr. T. O'Donnell 
moved: '* That a humble address be presented to His Majesty praying 
that the rules for the Intermediate Board for 1907, sealed the 19th day 
of June, be disapproved in view of the refusal of the Board to act en a 
resolution of the House of Commons in regard to the teaching of the 
Irish language." In the debate that ensued Mr. Bryce did not deny 
that the. Board, by a large majority, had declined to submit to the 
resolution of the House—a resolution, it will be remembered, carried 
by a House quite ignorant of the matter, solely in obedience to the 
recommendations of the Chief Secretary himself. He now withdrew 
from that position, on the grounds that it was impossible to issue new 
rules in time for the opening of Irish schools, and that thus to pass 
Mr. O'Donnell's motion would entail the suspension of the Examina- 
tions in 1907, and of the Intermediate endowment of secondary schools, 
à state of things too serious to face. — There certainly would have been 
ume had the Board at once made the alterations demanded by the 
Irish members, but to do this would have been to admit the principle 
that the House of Commons is in future to interfere in the details of the 
rules, and to upset on any caprice, political or otherwise, the work for 
which the Board is responsible. Moreover, one of those alterations, 
making Domestic Science an obligatory subject on all girls entering for 
Senior Grade Exhibitions, would entail great difficulties and dis- 
advantages on both pupils and schools. The Board offered the 
alternative of allowing the rules for 1906 to continue next year. This 
course Mr, Bryce was obliged, on July 3, to ask the House to approve, 
and it did so by a majority of 46. 

Mr. Bryce plainly did not realize the difficult position he was creating 
by his first action, and that position still remains. No Board could be 
got to carry on the work of directing intermediate education under the 
circumstances that the letter of the Act of 1878 permits the Irish 
members to create. It is certain that in the near future legislation 
must be introduced to make a practicable situation, and this may open 
up the whole question of the reform of the Intermediate system. Seeing 
that the Government continue to refuse to allow the Board to carry out 
their scheme of inspection and thus keep Irish education on the old 
evil lines of payment on the results of examinations, anything that 
would compel reforms might be a benefit; but that would depend on 
the direction reform takes. Mr. Bryce intimated that the present 
decision is only a temporary solution, and that the whole question 
must be settled later on. He also promised to publish the correspond- 
ence between himself and the Board. Since the debate a letter from 
Archbishop Walsh, one of the members of the Board, has appeared, in 
Which he complains of the disadvantages of maintaining the rule that 
the proceedings of the Board shall be confidential, and asks, if it be not 
necessitated by the Act, that it shall cease. 

It may be remarked that the practice of carrying on all their pro- 
ceedings in profound secrecy is also maintained by the National Board, 
which administers far larger funds and controls the education of much 
larger numbers. There seems to be no reason why the public should 

kept profoundly ighorant of the administration of education, and 
consequently remain quite uninterested in it and powerless to assist it. 


The Secretary of the Commission, Mr. J. D. Daly, has issued invita- 
tions to various bodies, institutions, and individuals 
Royal Scone to send to him, to 4 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, 
Trinity College. X Statements in writing of their views on the present 
state of Trinity College, and the changes they would 
recommend in order to make ıt more useful to education in Ireland. 
The Commission will commence its regular sittings in September. The 
time is somewhat unfortunate, as Vacation commenced at the end of 
June, and the Fellows and officials of Trinity College, as well as most 
other educationists interested, are dispersed for the holidays, and 
scarcely in a position to collect required information. 


SCHOOLS. 

BATH CoLLEGE.—The following scholarships have been awarded :— 
Entrance: L. B. Frere, £90 (Mr. Martin's, Bexhill); E. W. Hickie, 
460 (Mr. Meakin's, Southbourne) ; G. Robinson, House Exhibition, 
425 (Mr. Gregorys, Weston-super-Mare); D.' S. Hewett, House 
Exhibition, £20 (private tuition). School: R. G. B. Perkins, £40; 
E. S. White, £30; C. G. Martin, £10. 

BUsHEYv, ST. MARGARET's.—Prize Day at St. Margaret's, Bushey, 
took place on Friday, June 22, the prizes being distributed by the Right 
Hon. J. G. Talbot, M.P. The Treasurer of the Corporation, Pre- 
bendary Baker, presided. St. Margaret's was removed from St. John's 
Wood some nine years ago, and its dignified buildings are situate amid 
beautiful scenery in an extensive garden, now glorious with July roses. 
Miss Baylee, in her report, referred to the successes of past and present 
pupils, three of whom have lately taken their London degree, one has 
secured a bursary for chemistry at the Royal Holloway College, one is 
leaving to read in the Honour School of Natural Science at Oxford, and 
one has been engaged to play at the Queen's Hall Promenade Concerts 
in the autumn. Music is evidently one of the specialities of the school, 
if it is allowable to judge from the all too short musical programme 
which was admirably performed by the pupils. Miss Phillips, a former 
pupil, gave a dignified rendering of Bach’s ** Concerto in D minor,” 
the more satisfying for the very beautiful accompaniment by 
Mlle. Colmache. Prebendary Baker’s witty speech—like the musical 
programme, all too short—was conspicuous for one practical business 
statement, that a generous legacy has been received, ear-marked for 
the higher education of girls from St. Margaret's School, such legacy 
forming a fund which will provide each year for one girl, or for two 
girls in every three years, a scholarship for three or four years, at one of 
the Universities, The legacy is, in fact, of so generous a nature that 
one's thoughts reverted to the private endowments of higher education 
so fashionable among our American cousins. A sale of work realized 
a substantial sum towards the Baylee Scholarship in process of forma- 
tion. The school chapel is highly decorated both with frescoes and 
coloured glass windows, and here Evensong was held, an appropriate 
close of a happy and enjoyable day. 

CAMBERWELL, MARY DATCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Ethel Pad- 
field and Olle Beach have won open entrance scholarships at the 
Royal Holloway College of the value of £50 for three years ; the former 
for science (botany and chemistry), the latter for classics, with credit 
for pure mathematics. Ethel Padfield, who entered the school four 
years ago with an Intermediate Scholarship from the London County 
Council, has also received from the Council a Senior Scholarship of the 
value of £80 a year for three years. 

CANTERBURY, KinG’s ScHOOL.—The following elections have 
been made :—Junior Foundation King's Scholarships: P. H. Nixon, 
D. J. N. Lee, D. H. Cowie (for Mathematics), B. H. Matheson, 
H. Parsons, all of King's School.  Probationer Foundation King's 
Scholarships: G. H. Claypole (King's School), H. Spence, R. C. 
Crowley (Junior King's School) F. L. Sidebotham (Mrs. Scott 
Malden, Brighton), C. K. Mowll (King's School), A. W. Raymond 
(Mr. Simpson, South Norwood Hill), H. S. Wacher (Junior King's 
School) Entrance Scholarships: G. H. Claypole (Mr. Brandram, 
Southbourne, and King's School); R. E. L. Beardsworth (Mr. Beaven, 
Leamington), for Mathematics; E. F. Housden (Mr. Mallam, Syden- 
ham), for Mathematics; C. T. Marshall (The Abbey School, Becken- 
ham); F. L. Sidebotham (Mrs. Scott Malden, Brighton); A. Lush 
(Mr. Douglas, Malvern Link); J. S. Hannah (Mr. Yule, Bedford). 
House Scholarship, A.W. Raymond (Mr. Simpson, South Norwood Hill). 

CHELTENHAM, DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL.—Speech day this year was 
memorable by the presentation of a service of plate to Dr. and Mrs 
Flecker as a recognition of their twenty years of service in the school. 
Dr. Flecker recalled the beginning of the school with a little band of 
twelve scholars, mostly his personal friends. Since then 1,200 boys 
had passed through the school and had scored 925 successes in public 
examinations. 

CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. — Entrance scholarships: Somerville 
College, Oxford, Clothworkers’ Scholarship for History, W. Meikle ; 
Westfield College, exhibition for English, G. Inkster ; Girton College, 
exhibition for science, G. Mowll; Bedford College, Deccan Arts 
Scholarship, G. Inkster; Royal Holloway College, bursary for science, 
B. Smith ; Haberdashers’ Company Scholarship, C. Irons. 

HAMMERSMITH, ST. PAUL’s GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—At the recent examin- 
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ation for foundation scholarships the following were successful :— 
Seniors: Valérie English, Norah Hamill, Helen Harting, Mabel 
Hewkley, Mildred Hooke, Ailsa Yoxall (St. Paul’s Girls’ School). 
Juniors: Helen Buckhurst (Richmond High School), Elaine Fuller 
(St. Paul’s Girls’ School), Yvonne Pewny (Bedford Park and Chiswick 
High School). 
HARROW SCHOOL.—The principal prize-winner on Speech Day was 
J. R. M. Butler, who carried off no less than eight prizes. Roxburgh 
won the Peel Medal for Latin essay, Owen the Shakespeare Medal, 
Howson the prize for English verse, and Somervell that for English 
essay. Fisher, sen., gained the Neeld Medal for mathematics, Somer- 
vell and Pallis the Science prizes, and Brandt the prize—not often 
` awarded—“‘ ob studia uno tenore feliciter peracta." Since July, 1905, 
D. L. Murray, E. S. II. Corbett, and H. R. Lynch Blosse have won 
scholarships at Oxford, and J. R. M. Butler (Major Scholarship at 
Trinity), A. Pallis, and E. G. de L. Hopcraft at Cambridge. Eleven 
boys have passed into Sandhurst, and one into Woolwich, direct from 
the school, and three Old Harrovians have passed into the Indian Civil 
Service. At the end of this term Harrow loses the valued and valuable 
services of Mr. G. H. Hallam, who retires after thirty-six years of loyal 
and strenuous work. In September the staff will be joined by 
Mr. C. H. Eyre, of Pembroke College, Cambridge, Captain of the 
Cambridge Eleven, who will doubtless do much for the athletic as well 
as for the intellectual of Harrow.  ** Lord's" and Bisley are the chief 
events of the Summer Term—apart from the world of books. The 
fight against Eton was exciting, as it turned out, and fairly close, but 
there was some disappointment on the Hill, as those who had watched 
the eleven closely were not without hopes of victory. We did well at 
Bisley. A shot on the wrong target made victory impossible, but we 
were a good third, and S. B. Martin made the highest score—66— 
of any competitor for the Ashburton Shield. 
NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLs.—The annual 
distribution of prizes took place on the afternoon of July 3 in the 
Clothworkers’ Hall of the school. Owing to pressure of Parliamentary 
duties, Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Education, who had kindly consented to take the chair, was 
unable to be present. His place was taken by the Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Thomas Shaw, K.C., M.P., who was supported by Mr. Latham, 
K.C. (Chairman of the Governors), the Rev. and Mrs. Septimus Buss, 
the Rev. Alfred J. Buss (Clerk to the Governors), Mr. and Mrs. Lulham 
- Pound, the Rev. B. Saunders Lloyd, Miss Clapham,M.B., Miss Mary H. 
Wood, M.A., Mrs. Miall-Smith, Mrs. W. K. Hill (one of the Governors 
of the school), Miss Aitken (Head Mistress of the Girls’ High School, 
Pretoria) Mrs. Heberden, and others. The Head Mistress read 
her report, which included a long list of successes won by old pupils. 
After the distribution of prizes by Mrs. Lough, the Chairman spoke. 
He began by tendering the apologies of his friend Mr. Lough for his 
unavoidable absence. He drew attention to the fact that this type of 
girls’ school was plentiful in Scotland, but remarked that in Scotland all 
Universities were open to women. Ile looked forward to the day when 
English Universities would follow their example. Mr. Latham, K.C., 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Lough and the Lord Advocate, 
which was seconded by the Rev. B. Saunders Lloyd. Mrs. Lough 
herself replied to the vote of thanks in a charming speech. The 
following is an abstract of the Head Mistress's Report :—The number 
of pupils in school is 438. Of the 43 senior pupils who left during 
the year, 33 were matriculated students of the University of London, 
13 being entitled to the School Leaving Certificate, of whom 7 took 
papers at the Higher Standard. Sixteen of these senior pupils have 
proceeded to the Universities. Seven of these won open scholarships : 
Marjorie Long a Girton entrance scholarship of £50 a year for three 
years, and Margaret Tonkin a Girton entrance scholarship of £30 
a year for three years, with second and third places on the list ; Myra 
Dobson a scholarship at St. Hilda's Hall, Oxford ; Katherine Curtis a 
Reid Scholarship at Bedford College; Lilian Gillman and Grace 
Moscrop, bursaries at the Royal Holloway College, and the former 
gained also a L.C.C. Scholarship of £50 a year for three years ; Edith 
Brown a Senior County Exhibition. The school scholarships have been 
awarded as follows:—The Clothworkers’ Leaving Scholarship to 
Margaret Tonkin; Platt Endowment Scholarships of £20 each to 
Edith Brown (for classics), to Violet Cooper (for science), to Grace 
Moscrop (for English), also to Winifred Friend, Dorothy Menzies, 
Catherine Muirhead, and Gertrude Tonkin. The highest honour this 
year falls to Violet Cooper, who has gained a Girton entrance scholar- 
ship of £50 a year for three years, being second on the list. Academic 
successes among former pupils are as follows :—Eight have graduated 
in Arts (four with Honours), four in Science, and five have taken the 
Teachers’ Diploma. Two appear in the Tripos lists of the University 
of Cambridge—Miss Emily Hambloch in Mathematics, Miss Helena 
Quirk in Natural Science. 

STREATHAM HIGH SCHOOL.—A scholarship of £60 for three years 
has been awarded by the governors of the Royal Holloway College to 
Yolande de Ternant, who gained the first place on the list for French 
and German, with credit for pure mathematics. She will also hold a 
T. |olarship for £50 for three years from the Streatham High 

the annual exhibition of the Royal Drawing Society the 


school was awarded the Bronze Medal of the Society of Arts for 
Botanical Diagrams, and the Bronze Star of the Royal Drawing 
Society for Design in Black and White. Four girls were commended 
in the First Class and two in the Second Class. In the bi-monthly 
examinations of the Société Francaise for the year 1906 Yolande de 
Ternant has obtained the First Prize in the ** Degré Supérieur” and 
First Prize for ‘‘ Narration”; Jean Brewster, the First Prize in the 
** Degré Intermédiaire" ; and two other girls gained mentions. 
TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—The entrance scholarships have been awarded 
as follows :—F. H. Knott and A. Dibdin (Tonbridge School) ; H. N. H. 
Cobbold (Mr. C. F. Sylvester, Godalming), W. R. Young (Brighton 
College, H. A. Sylvester (Tonbridge School), E. C. Wood (Mr. 
E. W. M. Meeres, Ealing), P. L. Bathurst (Mr. C. Mallam, Sydenham), 
D. Pilditch, S. E. Johnson, and C. T. Beckett (Tonbridge School). 
In addition to the various University and other honours recently 
published, the following distinctions have been gained :—M. B. Fisher, 
British Institute Art Scholarship; Capt. F. P. Dunlop (Worcestet 
Regiment, United Service Association), First Essay Prize; and Sir 
Ralph Nevill, K.C., has been made one of His Majesty's judges. 
UrPINGHAM Scuoor.—The chief distinctions gained lately have 
been: E. F. Monk (Lincoln College, Oxford), Class I., Classiél 
Moderations ; H. G. A. Baker (Magdalen College, Oxford), Class IH., 
Lit. Hum.; A. D. B. Wautan (Clare College, Cambridge), 
Class IL, Classical Tripos; A. S. Kane (King’s College, Cam- 
bridge), Class II., Natural Science Tripos; L. J. Wills (Kings Col. 
lege, Cambridge), Class I., Natural Science Tripos; A. S. Kay 
(Wadham) and M. Powell (Magdalen College), Class IL. Classical 
Moderations ; H. F. P. Hearson, Exhibition (460) for Classics. Kings 
College, Cambridge; G. J. Wilkenson (Caius College, Cambridge), 
Stewart of Rannoch Scholarship for Music; and H. G. Ley, Exhibi- 
tion Royal College of Music and Organ Scholarship (£100), Keble 
College, Oxford. After thirty-seven years of loyal and devoted 
service, the Rev. George Christian is leaving us at the end of this term, 
having accepted the living of Billesdon. Mr. Christian will be missed 
by the town no less than by the school. The Spencer Cup was won 
by Sergt. Featherstone after having to shoot off a number of ties prob- 
ably unprecedented in the history of the competition. Speech Day 
was July 1o. Perhaps the chief feature of the day was an address to 
the school by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Burnett, K.C.B., who spoke 
strongly and eloquently on the old text of ‘‘Si vis pacem, para 
bellum." He also gave an interesting account of his experiences in 
Japan, ‘‘ where patriotism is a religion, and where every man, woman, 
and child put first their duty to their country, irrespective of everything 
else, even of their lives." The chief feature of the speeches was the 
** Brutus" of W. Johnstone-Douglas, who showed elocutionary powers 
above the ordinary. Probably the number of parents and other visitors 
was larger than on any similar occasion. 
WINCHESTER, Tuge CoLLEGE.— The roll for entrance scholarships 
is as follows :—J. G. Tayler, E. B. Reynolds, G. M. Sproat, R. T. A 
Hay, A. K. Fraser, W. D. Croft, A. D. Finney, J. W. Russell, R. G. 


| Johnston, J. E. Stephenson, A. E. Overton and F. G. Drew (exhibi- 
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tioners), W. Fagan, B. C. Studd, B. H. Sumner, O. K. K. Carre, 
J. €. E. Inchbald, E. O. Coote. There are ten vacancies in college. 
The Latin Speech has been awarded to H. T. Wade-Gery; the 
English Speech to D. Davies. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Biography. 
By Jeanie Lang. 7: C. & E. C. Jai, 


The Story of General Gordon. 


Is. 6d. net. 
The Story of Nelson. By E. F. Sellar. With Pictures by Monro S. 
Orr. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, ts. 6d. 
Botany. ; 
A First Course in Practical Botany. By G. F. Scott Elliot. Blacku 


> Son, 3s. 6d. 
Field Botany. By Charlotte L. Laurie. Aman & Son, 1s. net. 


Children’s Books. 

Stories from Grimm. Told to the Children by Amy Steedman. 
Pictures by H. Rowntree. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 1s. net. 

Old-Fashioned Rhymes and Poems. Selected by Mrs. Roadknight. 
Longmans, Grecn, & Co., 1s. 6d, 

Classics. 

Tales of the Civil War. From the Third Book of Caesar’s Civil War. 
Edited, with Ilistorical Introduction, Notes, Maps, Vocabulartes, 
and English Exercises, by W. D. Lowe, M.A. Clarendon Prissy 
Is. 6d. 

Cicero: Orationes Caesarianae. Pro Marcello. Pro Ligario. Pro 
Rege Deiotaro. With Introduction and Notes by W. Y. Faussel, 
M.A. (Second Edition.) Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. 

The Birds of Aristophanes. The Greek Text revised, with a Trans: 
lation into Corresponding Metres. Introduction and Commentary 
by Benjamin B. Rogers, M.A. George Bell & Sons, 10s. 6d. 

(Continued on page 562.) 
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Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 


ORA MARITIMA SERIES. 


READY IN JULY. 


THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Being a Greek Text for Beginners, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Maps. 


By C. D. CHAMBERS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 38s. 


This book applies to Greek the methods which Professor Sonnenschein has expounded in Ais “Ora Maritima” and “Pro Patria.” 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON EDUCATION. A NEW VOLUME OF “STANDARD PLAYS FOR AMA 


NATIONAL EDUCATION AND |. TEUR PERFORMANCE IN GIRLS' SCHOOLS." 
NATIONAL LIFE. SGENES FROM THE GREAT NOVELISTS. 


" xs i. 
With a Chapter on d ir of the Religious By ELSIE FOGERTY. 
By J. E. G. de MONTMORENCY. | Imperial 16mo, with Costume Illustrations, 2s. 6d. Paper 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. | Edition, without Plate, 6d. 


. “Well informed, thoughtful, and temporately reasoned, the papers 
cannot but prove interesting and suggestive to those to whom they are | 
particularly addressed.’’—Scotsman. 


o toni dicen cu io Uo Daly vane rs ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY. 
“Thoughtful essays containing an earnest plea for religious edu- 


cation." Outlook. tt | By FREDERIC LAWTON, M.A. 
NOW READY. | 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK. — 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net. 


"A very welcome anthology, which, though small, is thoroughly 


(Public Schools.) | representative," —Tribwne. 
The First Annual Issue, under the Direction of the Editors “An admirable selection embracing much that is best in French 
of the Public Schools Year-Book. POETEN a N OFRE ARGE 


Now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


| . 
THE FUNCTION OF WORDS. THE SCIENCE OF COMMON LIFE. 
| 


A Theoretical and Practical Text- Book for Students in 


Secondary, Domestic Economy, and Rural Schools. 
Specially adapted for Higher Grade Schools and Pupil By JOHN COPPOCK, B.Sc. (Lond), FIC.FCS. 
Teachers’ Centres. i 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. | With Seventy-Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES 


Now includes Grammars of English, French, German, Welsh, Latin, and Greek, each consisting 
of Two Parts—I. Accidence, II. Synfax—varying in price from 1s, to 2s. Od. each part. 


The Series also includes Readers and Writers for French, German, Latin, and Greek, together 
with Exercises in English, at from 1s. to 1s. Od. each. 


By M. 0. CARMAN, 
English Master, Khedivieh School, Cairo. 


Single Copies of any volume will be sent post free to any Teacher on receipt of half its published price. Keys to the Latin and 
German Readers and Writers may bc had by Teachers direct from the Publishers. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,, LIMITED, 25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
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Plutarch’s Lives of Aristides, Marcus Cato, Demosthenes, Cicero, 


Lycurgus, and Numa. Translated by W. R. Frazer. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 38. 6d. net. 
The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated by E. Fairfax Taylor. With In- 


troduction and Notes by E. M. Forster, B.A. 
2s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent & Co. 

Stories from Greek Tragedy. Retold by II. L. Havell, B.A. George G. 
Harrap & Co., 1s. 6d. 

The Andromache of Euripides. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Appendix, by Gilbert Norwood, B.A. John 
Murray, 2s. 6d. 

/Eschylus in English Verse. Part I.—The Seven against Thebes. 

he Persians. By Arthur S. Way, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 
3s. 6d. net. 


In two vols., each 


Divinity. 

The Religion of Ancient Scandinavia. 
Archibald Constable & Co., Is. net. 
Old Testament History. For Sixth-Form Boys. By Rev. T. Nicklin, 
M.A. Part I.—From the Call of Abraham to the Death of 
Joshua. With 13 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 4. & C. Black, 3s. 


English. 

The Maid’s Tragedy, and Philaster. By Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher. Edited by Ashley H. Thorndike, Ph.D. George G. 
Harrap & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

The Class Teaching of English Composition. By the Principal of St. 
Mary's Hall, Liverpool. Longmans, Green, & Co., 2s. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Exam- 
ination Questions, &c. By C. W. Crook, B.A., B.Sc. A’alph, 
Holland, & Co., 2s. 

Bacon's Selected Essays. Edited by A. F. Watt, M.A. W. B. Chive. 

The Problem of Spelling Reform. By the Rev. Prof. W. W. Skeat. 
{From the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. II.] Henry 
Frowde, 1s. net. 

General Intelligence Papers. With Exercises in English Composition. 
By Gerald Blunt, M.A. George Bell & Sons. 


English Literature. 
The Age of Spenser, 1500-1600. By J. C. Stobart, M.A. | Edward 
Arnold, 1s. 6d. 


By W. A. Craigie, M.A. 


Fiction. 
The Ha'penny Millionaire. By George Sunbury, Methuen & Co. 
3s. 6d. 
The Cubs: The Story of a Friendship. By Shan F. Bullock. 7. 
Werner Laurie, 6s. | 
Coniston. By Winston Churchill. With Hlustrations by Florence 
Scove! Shinn. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 


Geography. 
A Handbook of the British Colonial Empire. 
C.M.G. Waterflow & Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 
Arnold's Home and Abroad Readers. Book III., A.— The British 
Isles. Edward Arnold, ts. 6d. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Geography Readers. 
Folks at Home and Abroad. tod. 
Geographical Gleanings. By Rev. F. R. Burrows, M.A. George 
Philip & Son, 1s. Od. net. 
History. 
A Concise History of Europe. By A. H. Forbes, M.A. Ralph, 
Holland, & Co., 2s. net. 
Britain Long Ago. Stories from Old English and Celtic Sources. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. George G. Harrap & Co., 1s. 6d. 


Logie. 

Thought and Things. A Study of the Development and Meaning of 
Thought, or Genetic Logic. By James Mark Baldwin. Vol. I. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 

An Introduction to Logic. By H. W. B. Joseph. 
9s. 6d. net. 


By W. H. Mercer, 


Book I.—Little 


4 


Clarendon Press, 


Mathematics. 


Rapid Methods in Arithmetic. By J. Johnston. Sir /saac Pitman & 

Sons, Is. net. 

A School Geometry. Parts I. and II. With an Introductory Course 
of Experimental and Practical Work. By H. S. Hall, M.A., and 
F. H. Stevens, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 

A New Shilling Arithmetic. By Charles Pendlebury, M.A., and F. E. 
Robinson, M.A. George Bell & Sons. 

Longmans’ Complete Arithmetics. Book VIIL, ts. 

Arnold’s Shilling Arithmetic. By J. P. Kirkman, M.A., and J. T. 
Little, M.A. 

Elementary Solid Geometry. By Frank Stanton Carey, M.A. New 


Edition. Edward Arnold, 2s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous. 
Balmanno : The City of our Quest, and its Social Problems. Alexander 
Gardner (Paisley), 1s. net. 
Introduction to a New Method of Respiratory Vocal Re-education. 
By F. M. Alexander. Baillière, Tindall, & Coz, 1s. 
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Five Thousand Words Frequently Misspelt: The Correct Spellings, 


with the more common Erroneous Forms indicated. 
Swan Sonnenschein. George Routledge & Sons, 1s. net. 

Miss Bluft’s Academy: A Sketch in Three Scenes. By Maurice A. 
Canney. A. Owen & Co., 1s. net. 

A School History of Warwickshire. By B. C. A. Windle, F.R.S., 
F.S.A. With 47 Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 1s. 6d. 

The Oxford Degree Ceremony. By J. Wells. Clarendon Press, 1s. 6d, 
net. 

The Eighty Club Year-Book, 1906. A. & C. Black, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Spirit of Our Laws. Sweet & Maxwell, 5s. net. [A popular 
account of the whole fabric of our legal institutions. ] 

Magic and Fetishism. By A. C. Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S. Archibald 
Constable & Co., 1s. net. 

Old Maids’ Children. By Edith Escombe. 
& Co., 3s. 6d. 
Highways and Byways in Dorset. By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Macmillan © Co., 6s. 
Subject Classification. With Tables, Indexes, &c., for the sub-division 
of Subjects. By James Duff Brown. Zhe Library Supply Co., 
ISs. net. 

The Mythology of Ancient Britain and Ireland. 
Archibald Constable & Co., Is. net. 


Modern Languages. 

Asensis Victoria. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by E. S. 
Ingraham, Ph.D. George G. Harrap & Co., 1s. 6d. 

A First Book of French Oral Teaching. By C. V. Calvert, B.A., and 
W. G. Hartog, B. A. The first sixty lessons phonetically tran- 
scribed by D. L. Savory, M.A. &Xivingtons, Is. 

French Historica! Reader. By H. N. Adair, M.A. 
tions. George Bell & Sous, ts. 6d. 

Grillparzer's Der Arme Spielmann. Edited, with Notes and Vocabul- 
ary, by W. G. Howard. George G. Harrap & Co., Is. 6d, 

Lesage's Turcaret. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. A. R. 
Kerr. George G. Harrap & Co., 1s. 6d. 

German Grammar for Science Students. By W. A: Osborne, M.B.. 
D.Sc., and Ethel E. Osborne, M.Sc. Whittaker & Co., 2s. 6d 


By W. 


Swan Sonnenschein 


By Charles Squire. 


With Illustra- 


net. 
Dent’s First Exercises in French Grammar. By Miss F. M. S. 
Batchelor. Is. net. 


Deutsche Reden: Speeches by Bebel, Benningsen, Bismarck, Blum, 
Bülow, Dahlmann, Moltke, Richter, Schurz, William III. 
Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, senior, and Dr. 
Rudolf Tombo, junior. George G. Harrap & Co., 3s. 6d. 

A Public School French Primer. Comprising Reader, Grammar, and 
Exercises, with a Chapter on French Sounds, and Lists of Words 
for practice in Pronunciation and Spelling. By Otto Siepmann 
and Eugene Pellissier. Afacmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 

Gerstacker’s Irrfahrten. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by F. B. 
Sturm. George G. Harrap & Co., 1s. 6d. 


Music. 
English Music, 1604-1904. The Lectures given at the Music Loan 
Exhibition of the Worshipful Company of Musicians, 1904. Tk 
Walter Scott Publishing Co., 3s. 6d. net. 


Natural History. 

Our School Out of Doors: A Nature Book for Young People. By 
the Hon. M. Cordelia Leigh. (Second Edition.) 7. ir 
Unwin, 2s. 

A Years Work with Mother Nature. 
Isaac Priiman & Sons, 3s. 6d. 
Birdland Pictures. 24 Illustrations from Photographs direct from 
Nature. By Oliver G. Pike. Zhe Crofton Publishing Co., 3s. 6d. 

net. 


By Alyce L. Sandíord. Str 


Pedagogics. 
The Child and the Curriculuin. By Catherine I. Dodd, M.A. Sivan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 2s. 6d. 


Poetry. 
Oliver Cromwell : An Historical Drama. 
national Copyright Bureau, 2s. 


By John Summers. uter 


Psychology. 

The Subconscious. By Joseph Jastrow. Archibald Constable & Co., 
10s. net. 

First Steps in Mental Growth. A Series of Studies in the Psychology 
of Infancy. By David R. Major, Ph.D. Afacmillan & Co, 
5s. net. 

Science. 

The Science of Common Life. By J. B. Coppock, B.Sc. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 3s. 6d. 

Special Experiments and Discussions in Introductory Chemistry. By 


E. P. Schoch, Ph.D. George G. Harrap & Co., 2s. 
Year Book. 
The Girls School Year Book, 1906. Swan Sonnenschein & Cbs 


2s. Od. net. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


WE have devoted a large, and what to many of our 
readers will seem a disproportionate, space to re- 
porting the proceedings of the Educational Science Section 

of the British Association at York. Our 


E rr object has been twofold. Every branch of 
Association. teaching, from the kindergarten to the 


University, was touched upon, and we 
flatter ourselves that every teacher and educationist will 
find something to instruct and also to entertain him that he 
could not glean even from the full and quasi-official report 
of the Times. At the same time, we desire to arouse wider 
interest and enlist the sympathy of the profession as a 
whole with the work of Section L. Prof. Armstrong, who 
is no respecter of persons, chose out the Head Master of 
Eton as his whipping-boy ; but Mr. Lyttelton, who sent a 
written excuse, is not so culpable as other distinguished 
head masters who were seen at York, but not in Section L, 
or the professor who, in lieu of a paper, sent a telegram: 
" Absent through serious indisposition and other causes." 
When Prof. Armstrong tells us that we do not take our pro- 
fession seriously we can but kiss the rod and promise to 
behave better in the future. 


“THANKS in no small measure to the tact and judgment 

of the chairman and to the example that Prof. Sadler 
himself set, the discussions were stimulating and closely 
to the point, and the platitudinarian bore 
who haunts such meetings was conspicu- 
ously absent. Yet, as one speaker re- 
marked, there was too much sermonizing and too little 
science. The section is still in its infancy, and has yet to 
Organize itself. The programme was far too ambitious. 
Nature study, curricula, training of teachers, modern lan- 
guage teaching—any one of these subjects would have af- 
forded ample material for a whole session. Further, for a 
fruitful discussion it is essential that the reports of com- 


Desideranda. 


mittees should be in the hands of members before the 
meeting, as forming a common basis of argument, and we 
hope that Mr. E. Gray's reiterated complaint on this head 
wil be heeded by the executive. We, too, may com- 
plain of the niggardly supply of précis of contributed papers. 
It was only the favoured few who could obtain a copy. 
The difference of cost in printing fifty or five hundred is 
infinitesimal. 


HAVING had our grumble, let us gladly acknowledge 

with Prof. Sadler the advance which this meeting 
shows in the growing spirit of research, the common desire 
for educational union, and the humility 
which an increase of knowledge brings to 
teachers. Researchers such as Prof. 
Sadler, Mr. Heller, Prof. Findlay, and Mr. Rowntree con- 
tributed the results of their investigations and experiments ; 
but we still lack directed and co-ordinated research, and for 
this we must look to the Association. The bulk of the 
audience were secondary teachers, but the needs of primary 
schools received full consideration, and the absence of 
public-school exclusiveness and caste prejudice was a 
marked feature. Even Mr. Page, who ran a tilt against 
scientific utilitarianism, desired pure science and pure liter- 
ature for all. There was a general agreement that we must 
appeal more to the imagination of children; that we must 
examine them less and trust more to inspection, which in 
its turn must be more advisory and less inquisitorial. 
Psychology is the Cinderella of the sciences, and it was so 
treated by the titular professors; but Miss Sturge, with 
feminine instinct, * rem acu tetigit " when she pleaded for its 
retention in the training college curriculum as inducing 
“a new attitude of mind.” ‘That phrase best sums up. our 
impression of the York meeting as a whole. It would be 
hard to tabulate any positive conclusion; but one who 
attended it went away a gladder and a wiser man. 


Advan 
all along the line, 


) ELS Principal of the Cambridge University Day Train- 

ing College has published the lecture delivered by 
him at the Cambridge Summer Meeting on “The Import- 
ance of the Training of Teachers." What- 
ever Mr. Oscar Browning writes is sure to 
be genial and lively, and his reminiscences 
of Eton under Keate's reign are excellent reading. But 
the sting of the lecture is in its tail. ‘‘The Board of 
Education is opposed to elementary teachers taking Univer- 
sity degrees." “A grandmotherly Department insists upon 
the inquiry, first, as to whether the prospective student has 
the mental capacity to take a degree; and, secondly, whether 
he can bear the physical strain.” As our readers are aware, 
the more graduates, both men and women, who are found 
teaching in our primary schools the better we shall be 
pleased ; but surely Mr. Birrell is bound to test the sound 
mind in a sound body before he tenders the King's shilling, 
and exceptional strength of mind and body is needed to 
stand the double strain. We should be very sorry to see 
undergraduate training accepted as the norm. On one 
other point we find ourselves differing from Mr. Browning. 
“The chief object of the training of a teacher is to secure 
discipline," and discipline, he tells us, is the necessary 
condition precedent of stimulus or the exciting of interest. 
Surely this is putting the cart before the horse. An 
interested class is a disciplined class, and a teacher who has 
learnt the art of interesting will need no disciplinary art. 
We doubt, moreover, whether this power can, as Mr. 
Browning thinks, be adequately tested by the examiner for 
Certificates, though we would not go so far as Mr. Heller at 
York in pronouncing the set lesson given by candidates a 
hollow farce. 


Mr. 0. Browning 
on Training. 
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S we hear “Simple Bible Teaching ” alternately exalted 
and decried, we cannot but recall the medizval 
epigram (is its author known ?): " 
Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 

The opponents have no difficulty in show- 
ing that, interpreted in its strictly literal sense, it is an 
absurdity. As the Bishop of Birmingham put it, it would 
mean beginning with the first chapter of Genesis, teaching 
the child that the world was made in six days and “all 
manner of things in the Old Testament which were directly 
contrary to his fundamental moral sense.” Lord Halifax 
went further: * He emphatically considered that simple 
Bible teaching had nothing distinctly Christian about it "—a 
statement that Lord Halifax would find it hard to reconcile 
with the Sixth Article. But, if once we acknowledge that 
the Bible is not a dogmatic system nor an ethical code, but 
a literature, a collection of the greatest religious books that 
the world has produced, most of these difficulties disappear. 
We all would retain Shakespeare in our schools; yet Shake- 
speare lends itself to the creed of the Romanist, the Pro- 
testant, and the Agnostic, and there are in Shakespeare all 
manner of things that are contrary to the child's fundamental 
moral sense. To assert with Dr. Gore that Bible teaching 
apart from dogma—zv.e., the dogma that distinguishes Christ- 
ian sects—must be weak and washy seems to us not only 
untrue, but profane. Are the story of Joseph and his 
brethren, the Sermon on the Mount, the parable of the 
Prodigal Son ** weak and washy"? 


Simple 
Bible Teaching. 


O one blessed with a sense of humour can have failed 
to laugh or smile, according to his temperament, on 
first .reading the decision of the Court of Appeal in the 
action of the Crown against the West 
iei Riding County Council. That a Unionist 
Government should have unwittingly 
granted the greater part of what a Liberal Government is 
now contending for, that for four years Tory and Radical, 
Churchman and Dissenter should have engaged in a sham 
fight, and that it should have been left to a few canny 
Yorkshiremen to discover the true interpretation of a statute 
which had baffled the legal officers of the Crown and the 
Judges of an inferior Court—here indeed are all the 
elements of Meredithian comedy. Yet, though none of us 
foresaw this particular development, the nexus of the play 
lay in the original conception of the 1902 Bill. It was an 
attempt to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, to 
put all schools under popular control and at the same time 
to preserve the distinctive teaching of the voluntary schools. 
The judgment is undoubtedly a strong card in the hands of 
the Government. Whether there will be an appeal to the 
House of Lords does not seem to us greatly to matter. 
The fate of the Bill will bave been settled before the 
supreme decision can be given. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that the Government will listen to its candid advisers in 
the Unionist press, drop the Bill, and accept the Act of 
1902, as now judicially interpreted, as a fair compromise. 
For one thing, that Act provides no guarantee for the re- 
ligious liberty of the teacher, 


HAT form the amendments in the House of Lords 

will take we can gather pretty clearly from the 
debate on the second reading, and there is also little dif- 
ficulty in determining which will be 
accepted by the Government as a reason- 
able compromise and which will be re- 
jected as “wrecking.” Clause 4 ("extended facilities ") 
was left an open question, and the amendment which would 
have nullified it was defeated only by 16 votes. It follows 


‘Amendments 
in the Lords. 


that the Lords will be free to reject it. An amendment to 
read “must” for “may” is more doubtful policy, and we 
do not think it likely that such amendment will be pressed ; 
for it would carry with it the omission of Clause 5 and the 
alternative therein offered of State-aided non-provided 
schools. *'Four-fifths" and “five thousand” are not sacred 


numbers, and here and on the arrangements for a ballot of 


parents there is room for compromise. Under Clause 8 (1) 
an exception may be allowed in the case of existing teachers. 
When these can be dismissed only by the Local Authority 
there will not be much risk of their being coerced into 
giving religious instruction. This we take to be the ex- 
treme limit of admissible concessions, and many of our 
Liberal readers will hold that we have been too generous. 
Clause 7, which confines compulsory attendance to the 
secular hours, must— we say it with regret—be maintained. 
The conscience clause, as has been abundantly proved, is no 
adequate safeguard ; and the Opposition, who have put in 
the forefront of the battle the natural right of parents to 
decide what religion their children shall be taught, cannot 
logically insist on prosecuting the total abstainers. Nor 
can those who raised the cry of confiscation now insist that 
all their schools shall be confiscated. There remains to 
consider Clause 13, perhaps the most operative of all in 
deciding the fate of the Bill. Lord Hugh Cecil has already 
(August 14) run up the black flag of passive resistance, but 
sober Churchmen will think twice before flinging away a 
million a year. 


“TBE Annual Report of the Day Schools Sub-Committee 

of the London County Council Education Com- 
mittee, which has just been issued, may be taken as pro- 
viding indirect evidence of the need for 
establishing an Education Authority for 
London other than a Committee of the 
County Council. The work is enormous. 
The annual expenditure amounts to £5,000,000, about 
£ 2,000,000 of which is received from the Board of Educa- 
tion. The average roll of the public elementary schools is 
750,000. The school accommodation is, of course, in 
excess of this. In provided schools there are 588,703 
places, and in non-provided schools 209,208 places; in 
addition there are 3,904 other efficient places, making a 
total of 801,815. Nearly 20,000 teachers are in the service 
of the Council, and there is an annual demand for about 
1,500. The administrative staff numbers 500, with some 
400 atlendance officers in addition. There are 600 bodies 
of managers. These few figures taken from the report give 
an idea of the immensity of the work. It would seem 
that London, on the analogy of the Board of Education, 
might well have its Minister of Education acting as chair- 
man of an elected advisory body, the members of which 
should be chosen for their knowledge of, and interest in, 
education, and who should be willing to devote their public 


energies exclusively to this great work. 
A “BOARD SCHOOL TEACHER ” contributes to the 
Monthly Review a graphic article giving his personal 
experiences, which began in 1894, only twelve years ago. 
Reading his account of the discipline in a 
. Board. school in the North of England, 
one might imagine one was reading a piece 
of history from the dark ages Yet the writing bears the 
impress of simple and uncoloured truth. “ Any teacher 
wbo thinks he can teach without a cane is a fool ; but any 
teacher who lets a visitor see a cane is a bigger fool” : this 
was the dictum of one of our writer's head masters. Whena 
visitor came (and the school was singled out for visits of 
admiration) the word was passed round and canes were pu. 


The 
London Education 
Authority. 
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away. '' All done by love” was the comment of one lady 
visitor on her departure; after which the Head Master 
went round the school to cane those boys who had not 
behaved absolutely according to orders during the visit. In 
this school the physical position of every child had been 
planned and reduced to rule for every moment of the school 
day. If by chance any sign of slackness appeared, work 
was stopped and exercises in sitting still were substituted. 
After ten or fifteen minutes of these “the rest of the lesson 
proceeded as merrily as a funeral bell.” We read again 
“the work was shocking.” Yet, with all his experience, the 
writer of the article maintains that, with regard to corporal 


punishment, **knowing all I know, I would have it abolished 
entirely.” 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE County Borough of Bootle has issued a scheme for the co- 
nton ordination of all forms of education in the Borough. 
Bootle. This scheme has been approved by the Board of 

, Education. The idea is, presumably, to group into 

a convenient diagram all the educational effort that is going on in the 
town so that parents or others who are interested may see at a glance 
what opportunities are open. On the one side of the diagram we have 
the eleven public elementary schools leading up to three evening con- 
tinuation schools with a general course for the first year, and for the 
second year specialized courses, either domestic, commercial, or in- 
dustrial. Parallel to these is a pre-apprentice day school (not yet 
opened) which is to give a two years' course of an industrial character. 
All of these lead to the Technical School, with its five departments— 
domestic, commercial, engineering, building, academic or pure science. 
From the Technical School students may go on to the University of 
Liverpool, to which the Borough makes a grant. On the other side 
of the diagram we have the private preparatory schools, leading to the 
Intermediate Day School for Boys, to which is attached a pupil-teacher 
centre, or to the Secondary Municipal School for Girls (not yet opened), 
and to a recognized private school and to preparatory classes for 
pupil-teachers. There is a pupil-teachers’ centre or girls also. From 
these two blocks the scheme implies that pupils will go on either to the 
Technical School, the School of Art, or the Teachers’ Certificate course 
(not yet opened). The day or residential training college is the final 
stage. University Extension lectures stand in a block to themselves. 
The diagram does not appear to contemplate any passage from the 
public elementary schools to the Intermediate School or the new school 
for girls; and there appears to be no higher secondary school leading 


directly to a University course in Arts or Science. Otherwise the 
scheme will be complete. 


THE governors "d xe Grammar School have asked the 
^sex Education Committee for a sum of £2,500. 

Fue. dab T With regard to two items of Z 100 each, i Oe 
: mittee decided not to make any recommendation. 
With regard to the rest, they decided to recommend a grant of £400 
and a loan of £1,900 on the following conditions :—“ That the property 
of the school now held in trust by the Charity Commissioners do vest 
In the County Council ; that the repayment of loans be made to the 
unty Council at the times and according to the amounts that the 
Council shall be under obligation to pay : that the new class-room in 
the Preparatory School be for at least twenty boys ; that during the 
continuance in office of the present Head Master the governors shall 
make the school increasingly available for pupils from the locality ; 
that prior to the appointment of the next Head Master the governors 
shall confer and arrange with the County Education Authority the 
future character of the school and the conditions of its working." Two 
important matters stand out from these proposals. In the first place, 
there is a question whether it will be held lawful for the Board of Edu- 
cation to entrust an educational endowment to a Local Education 
Authority, The case will need to be tested. There are many schools 
that find it impossible to maintain themselves according to the in- 
creasingly high standard of secondary education. They appeal to the 
County or Borough Authority for help, and the answer is likely to be a 
request for full control. The other important matter is the threatened 
conversion of a non-local into a local school. Essex might well have 
one non-local secondary school of the highest grade generously helped 
from public funds. Perhaps this honour is to be reserved for Felsted. 
We should like to know what Prof. Sadler's report has to say on this 
mattter, Evidently it is before the Essex Education Committee, 


though, as far as we know, it has not yet been distributed to the | 


public, 


Two important test cases as to attendance have been raised by the 
Tost Staffordshire Education Committee. In the first 
Attendance Oases. Case the magistrates held that, as the boy had 
reached the age of thirteen years, and had made 350 
attendances in each of five years since he was five years old, he was 
entitled to leave school and to be employed full time in a factory under 
Section 71 (1) of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, although the 
school attendance by-laws of the Staffordshire Education Committee 
make no provision for exemption on an attendance qualification. On 
appeal, the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Darling reversed this 
decision. While the matter was pending some I50 children had been 
removed from school ; but steps have now been taken (successful except 
in five cases) to secure the return of these children. The other case 
referred to a girl who had reached the age of twelve and was employed 
half-time in a factory. The magistrates held that, although the by- 
laws of the Staffordshire Education Committee make no provision for 
the partial exemption of children from school, the child was legally 
attending school half-time in accordance with the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901. This decision was upheld by the same Court which 
reversed the former decision. We have also received the ‘‘ Directory 
for Higher Education " issued by the Staffordshire Education Com- 
mittee. ! 


IN 1903 there were 74 Council schools in Gloucestershire and 323 
voluntary schools. In April of this year there 
ris pment oq eig were 86 Council and 303 voluntary schools. Since 
that date 10 other Council schools have been 
opened or are in process of erection, and 3 voluntary schools will shortly 
be transferred to the Council. In addition there are 4 certified ef- 
ficient schools which are not maintained by the Council. The latest 
figures for average attendance are 15,173 in Council schools and 
29,995 in voluntary schools. The religious instruction in the Council 
schools has heen examined ‘‘by numerous gentlemen, chiefly clergy 
and Nonconformist ministers," and, with one or two exceptions, has 
been declared to be thoroughly efficient. The supplementary courses 
for girls in elementary schools, to which we have referred before in 
these columns, have now been arranged, and three special teachers 
have been appointed for the purpose. A special supplementary course 
for boys has been arranged at a school in the neighbourhood of 
Stroud, whereby twelve boys attend at the Brimscombe Polytechnic to 
be trained as designers and workers for the umbrella-handle and 
wood-carving industries. A medical examination of the children in 
the Stroud district, which proceeded satisfactorily for some time, has 
been abandoned owing to difhculties that arose. It is possible that 
the work may be continued by the district nurses, with a view of 
checking the spread of infectious diseases. Twenty schools have been 
affiliated with the National Home-Reading Union. The percentage of 
average attendance has improved ; but the number of children on the 
registers has decreased from 53,588 in 1904 to 50,301 in 1906. 


THE steadily growing cost of clementary education, coupled with the 
large number of new schools that are needed, 
accounts perhaps for the attitude of the Glou- 
cestershire County Council on the subject of a 
rate for higher education. A report had been prepared showing what 
annual provision would be necessary to ensure a satisfactory system of 
secondary education throughout the county. The estimate given was 
for the sum of £3,000, equal to rather more than a halfpenny rate. 
The Council thereupon resolved ‘‘ that the report be referred back to 
the Education Committee, with an intimation that the Council 
reaffirms its decision that, whilst ready to give facilities for those 
districts that express their willingness te be rated for the purpose of 
higher education, it cannot consent to an increased general county rate 
for that purpose." One result of this hint to the Education Committee 
to exercise greater economy has been that no junior county scholarships 
are offered for competition this year. The Committee states that it has 
no funds for the purpose, but suggests to the Local Committees that 
they should, out of moneys provided by the Education Committee, 
provide scholarships for children within their areas. The estimated 
income for the coming year is about £16,000. Half of this is paid 
direct to centres. The Agricultural, Domestic Economy, and Mining 
Sub-Committees receive £3,000; pupil-teachers account for £2,000 ; 
scholarships require over £2,000; and £500 calculated for administra- 
tion nearly completes the total. The income of £16,000 includes about 
£1,400 raised by rates in localities. 


8econdary Education 
in Gloucestershire. 


THE offer of the Duke of Sutherland to give Trentham to the 
county to be used for educational purposes is an 
exceedingly generous one ; at the same time public 
bodies are obliged to look a gift horse inthe mouth. 
It is not always that a nobleman's mansion can be adapted for edu- 
cational purposes without a large expenditure, nor is it always 
accessible. The offer was made in December last, and was referred to 
the Education Committee. That Committee had long ago discussed 


Trentham Hall. 
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the possibility of founding an institution for higher education that 
might some day grow into a University college. Already a site had 
been provided by private munificence. This site is near Stoke Station. 
After very careful investigation and discussion carried out by minor 
Committees, the Education Committee decided that Trentham might 
be accepted and made without undue expense, either as regards initial 
fittings or annual maintenance, into a residential training college for 
women teachers. For such a college there is an undoubted want in 
Staffordshire. Without the munificent help of the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland, it would be impossible to have so fine a building situated 
in such picturesque grounds. When this proposal was brought before 
the Duke he wrote: **On the whole, I would rather keep Trentham 
as an art museum than have it made into an institution for women 
teachers ; but, if at any time in the future the County Council should 
see their way to take it over for the purpose for which it was offered in 
the first instance—;.e., as an institution for technical and higher educa- 
tioa—the building should be at their disposal.” Accordingly, the 
Education Committee recommend that the Duke's offer be not accepted. 


THE London County Council has becomed convinced that it is 
necessary to supplement the old system of ap- 
TO prenticeship by some system of trade schools Er 
London is to supply a due proportion of recruits for 
skilled trades. At Easter of this year a number of such schools for 
girls were opened and scholarships were awarded to enable the children 
of poor parents to take advantage of the opportunity. The experiment 
is considered to be so successful that it has now been decided to extend 
similar benefits to boys. It is therefore intended to open this month a 
School of Engineering in Poplar and in Paddington and a School of 
Silversmithing in Regent Street. A number of scholarships will be 
offered for competition immediately after the close of the summer 
holidays. These scholarships are open to boys between the ages of 
fourteen to sixteen whose parents’ incomes do not exceed £160 a year. 
They are tenable for two years and, in addition to education in general 
subjects and in the trade chosen, carry a maintenance grant of ; IO for 
the first year and £15 for the second year. The examination will be in 
arithmetic, English subjects, and drawing. 


RAPPORT DE "L'ASSISTANT ANGLAIS" 
POUR L'ANNEE SCOLAIRE 1905-6.* 


ONSIEUR LE PROVISEUR,—J’ai l'honneur de vous 
présenter mon rapport pour l'année scolaire 1905-6. 
Pendant ce temps j'ai parlé avec des éléves choisis dans 
presque toutes les classes ; j'ai l'intention de vous expliquer mes 
méthodes et de vous rendre compte des résultats que, me 
semble-t-il, j'ai obtenus. 

Je dois, tout d'abord, signaler la vivacité et l'intelligence de 
mes élèves de toute classe et de tout âge: j'ai été surpris par 
la précision et par l'étendue de leurs connaissances. Mais 
méme avec de tels élèves, je suis convaincu que la conversation 
doit étre considérée comme une méthode d'enseignement, et 
qu'il faut chercher soigneusement comment on peut l'harmoniser 
le mieux avec les études proprement dites. 

En examinant les divisions naturelles de l'enseignement 
d'une langue vivante, j'ai compris tout de suite que le róle que 
je m'étais tracé d'avance était superflu. Les professeurs parlent 
anglais avec une telle exactitude et avec une telle pureté 
d'accent qu'il n'est pas vraiment utile aux élèves d entendre 
seulement parler l'assistant. La grammaire, si l'on admet 
qu'elle doit étre enseignée, appartient à la classe; le vocabu- 
laire ne s'augmente pas beaucoup par la conversation. La 
mémoire visuelle est plus répandue que la mémoire auditoire 
chez les jeunes gens. Les mots— et, par conséquent, plus 
encore les phrases — qu'ils entendent seulement ne se fixent 
pas trés bien dans leur esprit; les fautes mémes ne sont pas 
facilement corrigées par la conversation. Par exemple, un 
élève dit: “The Z» will be beautiful”; et, malgré les cor- 
rections orales répétées, la faute ne peut pas ĉtre corrigée, ou, 
du moins, ne peut l'étre que par une répétition qui risque de 
faire perdre trop de temps. 

Il reste la mémoire organique, les reflexes des oreilles et des 


_* Mr. Hankin has been good enough to send us an advance copy of 
his report, which will be issued by the Board of Education as a direction 
to higher Assistants. 


organes vocaux, le fondement de la conversation proprement 
dite. Pour encourager ces reflexes, il faut formuler des mé- 
thodes définitives, n'avoir qu'un seul but : forcer l'éléve à causer 
sans s'en apercevoir, c'est-à-dire, aplanir les difficultés et en- 
courager ou créer le désir de parler. 

D'abord — et cela est chose un peu difficile — il faut que 
l'assistant parle lentement, plus lentement que le professeur, 
mais sans perdre pour cela le rythme de sa langue ; car l'éléve 
ne profite pas d'une conversation oü les mots arrivent à ses 
oreilles séparément, à des intervalles égaux comme les coups 
de canon d'un salut. On peut toujours accélérer la vitesse de 
la parole aprés deux ou trois lecons sans que l'éléve le remarque. 
Qu'il imagine toujours qu'il prend part à une conversation 
ordinaire. 

On doit aussi compremdre tout et ne pas corriger trop. Par 
exemple, un élève me dit: "One will £/re the /os soon of the 
lottery.” Je répondrai: “Oh, they will draw the lots, will 
they? When will they draw the lots?" Il donnera alors une 
réponse correcte ; sinon, mais alors seulement, il faudra le cor- 
riger, et il ne sera pas découragé par la timidité, qui est le plus 
grand obstacle dans la conversation. C'est cette timidité qui 
se présente à chaque instant ; il faut la combattre par tous les 
moyens possibles. L'éléve doit choisir les sujets lui-méme: on 
connaitra trés vite les goûts individuels ; mais il faut toujours se 
rappeler qu'un garcon ne parlera jamais devant ses camarades 
des choses qui l'intéressent profondément. Par exemple, j'ai 
un éléve qui ne demande pas mieux que de me parler d'une 
société religieuse dont il est membre ; mais avec ses camarades 
il devient muet. Parmi environ quarante éléves, j'en ai trouvé 
deux qui voulaient parler de la musique, un de la religion, un de 
la peinture, trois de la littérature francaise ; du sport ou de la vie 
anglaise trés peu, de la politique sérieuse ou internationale trés 
peu, des beautés de la nature ou de la littérature anglaise 
presque aucun. r 

Un élève parle volontiers s'il se sent dans une position de 
supériorité, s'il s'imagine qu'il a des renseignements intéressants 
à fournir qu'il ne peut donner qu'en anglais. Pour cette raison, 
jétale toujours une ignorance complète des mceurs françaises et 
de la langue aussi. Ce sont les détails les plus minimes qui 
amènent le succès. l 

Il faut savoir goûter les petites plaisanteries ou en avoir l'air ; 
avant qu’on puisse demander à un élève de dire un conte de 
fées, il faut lui persuader qu'on est particulièrement curieux de 
ces fables. Tous s'intéressent sur-le-champ et prennent un 
souci véritable qu'aucun détail ne manque. Alors la conversa- 
tion marche ; autrement la demi-heure est presque gátée ; les 
éléves s'intéressent plus alors à ce qui les environne, et qui 
n'est pas anglais, qu'à la conversation. 

Les fautes sont beaucoup moins graves et moins nombreuses 
que je l'aurais cru d'avance. Par exemple, l'ordre des mots est 
trés correct ; les adjectifs précédent leurs substantifs et les pro- 
noms compléments suivent leurs verbes ; les pluriels irréguliers 
ne semblent présenter aucune difficulté, ni, vraiment, les verbes 
irréguliers. Ce sont les petits mots — les prépositions, les ad- 
verbes et les verbes auxiliaires — qui se mêlent souvent : 77, af, 
fo semblent parfois étre mal distingués ; not even, not any rem- 
placent * never," “none”; les temps semblent présenter des 
difficultés, particulièrement le passé défini — “ Were you going 
to the theatre in Rouen?" “Do you go last night ?" — sont les 
fautes communes. “Have you ever been..." est une phrase 
presque inconnue. 

La prononciation me semble extrêmement correcte — en 
particulier, le a, le /£ et le 4; seuls le a comme dans “ water" 
et le s comme dans “sing” ne sont pas nets; la dernière 
syllabe est souvent avalée, et, dans les longues phrases, le 
rythme francais reparait presque toujours. 

Ce sont de petites fautes; le grand fait est que les élèves 
parlent couramment ; souvent ils ne traduisent pas. Quand la 
conversation devient un peu vive et que mes réponses sont assez 
courtes, ils ne pensent point en francais: les mots semblent 
arriver automatiquement. On doit, du reste, étre toujours pret 
à remplir les lacunes quand ils commencent à hésiter. 

J'ai obtenu les meilleurs résultats avec les éléves de seconde 
et de troisième: les quatriémes sont admirables, mais ils sont 
d'un âge où ils ne peuvent guère profiter beaucoup de la con- 
versation. La construction de leurs phrases reste naturellement 
trés simple ; les phrases sont toujours coordonnées ; ils parlent 
l'anglais comme ils parlent le francais; ils ne peuvent guére 
faire de progrés maintenant qu'au point de vue du vocabulaire 
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que, je l'ai déjà dit, on ne peut enrichir par la conversation. 
Pour cette raison, il me semble que je suis plus utile avec les 
plus grands. On voit chez eux des progrès vraiment extraordi- 
naires: ceux qui, au commencement de l'année, ne pouvaient 
rien me dire couramment, bavardent maintenant avec un plaisir 
et avec une facilité évidents. Toute leur connaissance semble 
étre assouplie et contrólée. 

Les élèves de seconde qui ont l'alemand pour première 
langue m'ont plu surtout : aprés deux ou trois heures, le pouvoir 
d'expression arrivait chez eux d'une façon frappante. Chez les 
éléves de premiére je ne vois pas un progrés semblable ; mais 
il y en a parmi eux qui, aprés avoir étudié l'anglais par la 
méthode ancienne, ont abandonné cette étude pendant trois 
ans et la reprennent maintenant depuis une année. Ils sont si 
excellents qu'on est tenté d'en tirer une conclusion, peut-étre 
aventurée, au sujet des effets subconscients de la grammaire 
apprise il y a quatre ans. Au contraire, les éléves qui ont été 
en Angleterre ne semblent pas profiter de la conversation : ils 
restent toujours incorrects et retardent leurs camarades par 
leur désir de parler sans cesse. 

S'il m'est permis de vous indiquer mes idées, je puis dire que 
les éléves de troisiéme et de seconde tirent infiniment plus de 
profit que les autres de la conversation ; qu'il ne faut pas avoir 
plus de trois élèves à la fois; qu'ils doivent étre amis, s'il est 
possible, et qu'il faut considérer quelle espéce de mémoire 
chacun d'eux posséde. En ce cas, chez les éléves dont la mé- 
moire auditive aura été reconnue insuffisante, on pourra essayer 
de la développer. 

Je parais avoir laissé de cóté les autres devoirs d'un assistant 
anglais. Mais si l'on essaye toujours de persuader aux éléves 
de causer, on ne peut pas leur donner beaucoup de renseigne- 
ments sur la vie anglaise. Il n'y a pas beaucoup à le regretter. 
Les professeurs le font beaucoup mieux; ils peuvent mieux 
qu'un Anglais expliquer le génie des Anglais, leur vie et leurs 
habitudes, parce qu'ils ont été frappés autrefois par leurs carac- 
téres distinctifs. Pour comprendre sa patrie on doit étudier 
les critiques étrangères. 

Mais la táche de l'assistant anglais ne se borne pas pour 
cela à enseigner aux éléves à "demander une cótelette à 
l'étranger.” Il est un échantillon, un exemple concret de ses 
compatriotes, — costume, mceurs, facon de voir, etc. II voit 
toujours les préjugés diminuer des deux côtés ; il y a un enfant 
qui sait aujourd'hui qu'il y a des vaches en Angleterre ; les plus 
grands comprennent peut-étre que l'insularité anglaise n'est que 
de la réserve, pas de l'hostilité ; que la liberté peut exister dans 
un pays encore peu démocratique. Personnellement, je n'ou- 
blierai jamais l'amabilité et la politesse des amis que j'ai faits 
parmi les élèves du lycée Corneille, auxquels je ferai mes adieux 
avec un regret sincére. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Proviseur, l'assurance de mes 
sentiments les plus respectueux. 

GERALD T. HANKIN. 


Lycée Corneille, Rouen, /u/y 1, 1906. 


ON LETTING ALONE. 


E have all heard of the boy who thought that “ getting 
out" was unquestionably the pleasantest episode in 
scholastic routine: some of us may have agreed with him; 
a few of us may possibly have gone so far as to speculate upon 
the foundations of his judgment. Whether our speculations 
may be profitable is another matter: at least they have éed to 
the consideration of a particular point in scholastic practice 
which might fitly receive more recognition than it does. 
_ He would be a bold man who denied the importance of 
initiative, or of suggestion, or of thoughtfully directed guidance 
in education ; he is possibly somewhat rash who ventures to 
assert the equally great importance of a more delicate and 
difficult art, to wit, the art of “letting go.” Yet the teacher who 
has clearly traced the real boundaries of his province and duly 
observed the limits of his paideutic efficiency must have been 
brought up, time and again, before a rather startling * Thus far 
and no farther !” 
There is unquestionably in most educational processes a 


definite point, varying with the individual child, but neverthe- 
less clearly to be marked by the shrewd educator, beyond which 
the teacher is not merely unnecessary, but positively harmful. 
However sad the reflection, it is probably only too true that 
every teacher does unwittingly, yet none the less effectively, 
retard in some measure the progress and development of the 
intellects committed to his charge. 

To a certain extent this is inevitable. So long as children 
are taught in classes there must be periods of stagnation or 
retardation for individuals. The smaller the class, the less will 
be the aggregate of wasted minutes. But it should not be 
beyond the power of educational endeavour to minimize the 
evil ; when ideal methods of instruction prevail its magnitude 
will be mightily diminished. - 

How, then, do teachers retard growth? Juvenal spoke only 
a half-truth when he said : 

Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros. 


He might well have added “ occidit pueros.” True, repetition 
and reiteration have their function, but who can define the 
function of the “ vain repetitions ” to be so often heard in infant 
classes? A class of tiny mortals gaze on a picture of a slum- 
bering Persian, and say, again and yet again, till the monotonous 
cadence falls for the tenth or twentieth time on the wearied ear: 
“The cat is on the mat.” 

Possibly inhibition is strong in infancy. Let us at least hope 
so. Were it otherwise, it were hard to explain how so many 
children survive the ordeal with a modicum of brain. Doubt- 
less a stray child in the class has been for a time or two 
interested in the wondrous connexion between thing, symbol, 
and sound ; but during most of the time action has been auto- 
matic, and thought has been “switched off.” In other words, 
time which might have been filled with work is filled with noise 
enough to induce in course of time inhibition, and in the fullness 
of time atrophy. Fortunately, atrophy rarely supervenes. 

Now there is not an atom of doubt that the normal little 
child is simply full of the desire to know and to work. With 
advancing years the desire frequently fades so far as school is 
concerned. This should not be so, and when schools are perfect 
it will be far otherwise. But in a perfect school the gabble of 
many will neither pass muster for the learning of many, nor will 
it prevent the working of a few. 

Doubtless there is something pleasant to a child in a “ sing- 
song” simultaneously performed. Most vices have their charm, 
and a “sing-song” is at least a soporific. The worst of it is 
that under soporifics one neither does much nor desires to do 
much. Let the teacher who trusts at all in “simultaneous ” 
work ponder the matter awhile. 

Nor is it in the infant school alone that the teacher may thus 
retard the accomplishment of his own ends. There is a type of 
teacher whose dearest tenet is that children are brought into 
the world in order to be taught. Such a teacher can never 
pursue the wise policy of laissez faire. To let a child alone to 
follow his particular line of interest were to be guilty of sheer 
laziness. No child in that class can hope to be left alone for 
even a little with a book, to discover how books can speak to 
him, nor with a flower, to become curious as to the “ why” and 
“wherefore” of its lovely form, and toask questions thereanent. 
All must ever be busy at some definite task, or following the 
work of a particular individual. 

Unquestionably the examination fetish has much evil to 
answer for. For too long it was regarded as essential that in a 
given class each child should at a fixed time have reached a 
definite level of attainment in particular branches of study. To 
secure this the teacher had to think mainly of the weak, and 
thus the strong were forced to “ mark time" during part of the 
session. To suggest that they might at reading lesson have 
been turned loose to browse as they pleased in the school 
library would have been rank heresy ten years ago ; to too many 
it would yet appear a dangerous experiment ; yet it would at 
least secure that the children were doing something con amore. 
Plasticity and obedience have their disadvantages ; a child will 
with great good will do perfectly uninteresting and useless work 
simply because the teacher's fat has gone forth. 

One of the best features in the higher education of to-day is 
the improvement in general educational perspective. We no 
longer aim at producing a boy who knows a certain amount ; we 
rather strive to mould a child into a particular type of all-round, 
generally satisfactory youth, not over-clever, perhaps, but level- 
headed and full of interest in life. His school-days are less 
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“cloistered " than of yore. Even in school he has learned the 
value of intellectual self-reliance. He has, to some extent at 
least, been let alone. 

To the average teacher few things are more difficult than to ac- 
quire the art of letting alone. Let every one who can read Long’s 
charming “School of the Woods,” if he would see perfection in 
the training of the young. The eaglets blunder into flying, the 
young fish-hawks go hungry while they learn to seize their 


food ; the parent bird guides and watches, but knows how to 


leave the nestling to its own slender wits. 

There is, alas ! too little blundering in our school ; too many 
artificial aids are at hand. What wonder, then, if our young 
ones enter the world's larger school lacking in the savoir faire 
which is the salt of life ! W. R. 


OBITUARY. 


MISS A. C. MAITLAND. 


HE death of Miss Agnes Maitland, which occurred on August 19 

at Oxford, has not only deprived Somerville College of its 

Principal, but removed one of the leaders in the advancement of 
women's education. 

The facts of her life may be briefly stated. Born in London in 1849 
of Scotch parentage, she spent her early years first in Scotland and 
then in Liverpcol, where her father was settled in business. Her first 
educational work was as an examiner and inspector in the Schools of 
Domestic Economy established in Liverpool at the instigation of Miss 
Fanny Calder; and as a writer and lecturer on this subject she soon 
made her mark as a recognized authority. In 1889 she was invited by 
the Council to succeed Miss Shaw-Lefevre on her retirement as 
Principal of Somerville Hall. In the seventeen years during which she 
held the post the Hall (incorporated as a College in 1894) has increased 
in numbers from 35 to 83, and the stiucture has grown in proportion to 
the numbers. The library, opened in 1904 by Mr. John Morley, 
united the two wings, and was an outward sign of the completion of 
Miss Maitland's work. But her activities were not confined to Oxford. 
She served on the Committees of the University Association of Women 
Teachers and of the National Union of Women Workers. For the 
last year of her life she suffered from a grave malady. She fought 
bravely and rallied for a time, and continued almost to the end to take 
part in the government of the College. Though she took no active 
part in politics, she was a stanch Liberal, with the courage of her 
opinions and a reason to give for her faith. In her Kirkcudbrightshire 
home at Chipperkyle she delighted to play the gracious hostess, and 
entertain her Oxford students—some who are now mourning their best 
and wisest friend. 

An “Old Somervillian” writes to us: — ** What most impressed 
some at least of us students was the human way in which Miss Mait- 
land regarded us. To her we were not merely students, members of a 
community who had to obey its laws: we were individuals in whose 
home interests, hopes, and troubles she could and did svmpathize, as 
some of us have good reason to remember. We had each of us in- 
dividual pasts and futures of which she cared to hear, and advice of 
very real value was never failing. It was, of course, impossible for all 
students to come into these close relations with her, but I can con- 
fidently affirm that none who sought her help found her lacking. She 
seemed to us to have a keen discrimination as to character and our 
fitness for responsibility. She knew how much liberty could be wisely 
granted to each student ; when to tighten, and when relax, the reins of 
discipline, enforcing or ignoring at her discretion the unwritten law of 
the College. She loved her work, and it prospered in her hands ; and 
perhaps few can judge how far-reaching was her influence, or how many 
will mourn her loss." 


TRAINING OF Music TEACMERS.—The thirty-first annual course 
for teachers has been held in London by the Tonic Sol-fa College. 
The work is mainly pedagogic. Students face an orchestra, a choir, 
and a class of children, and conduct and give lessons under the super- 
vision of a professor, listening also to the attempts of fellow-students 
and to the model lessons. For their own improvement students have 
daily voice practice, and the physiology of the voice is explained. 
They also lcarn to write down harmonies by ear, to sing at sight from 
staff and sol-fa, and to compose music. Students attended from many 
distant places. The professors were Messrs. McNaught, Venables, 
Oakey, Rook, Bonner, and Harrison, and Mr. Curwen had the general 
oversight. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Ought head masters to pay visits of inquiry to the class-rooms of 
their schools? It is a question that French school- 
Head Eee masters have lately been considering. In some 
lycées the proviseur never comes near the forms ; in 
others his appearances are frequent. When he visits, his impressions 
are wont to be communicated and to affect the judgments of z»specteurs 
d'académie, of recteurs, and even of inspecteurs généraux. Yet how can 
he judge of teaching except in his own subject? Isa classical scholar 
competent to weigh the merits of science teaching, or a mathematician 
a fit critic of instruction in modern languages? On the other hand, is 
not the head of an institution entitled to know what is being done in 
the scheol for the conduct of which he is responsible? The French 
schoolmasters found, as we think, a right settlement of these questions 
when they agreed that the head master should be free to be present 
at lessons, but that independent and regular inspection should prevent 
his opinion from being of final and decisive authority. Looking at 
the matter from an English point of view, we would gladly see some 
such system prevail, so that an assistant master, asked for his record, 
could produce, not the customary tributes of grudged or unduly lavished 
praise, but a simple statement of what forms he had taught, in what 
schools, and with what appreciation from qualified inspectors. 


A recent number of the Revue Pédagogiqgue contains an awakening 
— — article on “ Difficulties in the way of Co-operation 
Schools. between the School and the Family." The writer, 
M. Crouzet, of Toulouse, tinds that more progress 
has been made towards an understanding between the two authorities 
in the case of primary than of secondary schools. The primary teacher 
is urgently counselled at the training college, and by his supcriors, to 
cultivate good relations with the parents of his pupils. And the work- 
ing man stands nearer to the z»szrtufeur than does the middle-class 
father to the professeur. Yet the peasant is more expert in the breed- 
ing of cattle than in the breeding of boys, and free education leads 
him to depreciate the school from a belief that price and value are 
equivalent terms. Under these circumstances the physical, the intel- 
lectual, and the moral education of a child are beset with difficulty. 
With regard to physical education, in the eighteenth century it was 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau that pleaded for the bringing up of children in 
accordance with Nature; now it is the doctors, the hygienists, and the 
pedagogues. Yet in respect toall the requirements of infancy—air, activ- - 
ity, fit nourishment, and cleanliness—there is generally some family 
practice dangerous to the child, who is either confined indoors, kept still, 
stuffed with improper food, or brought up amid filth. And, if in some 
matters, such as the crusade against alcohol, it is the family that puts ob- 
stacles in the way of good physical education, the school is not seldom an 
accomplice. Parents and teachers sharing the desire to keep the little 
one quiet, written exercises serve the purpose of both and are prescribed 
in undue measure. As to intellectual education, it might seem to be 
the exclusive sphere of the teacher. But the family could do much in 
co-operating with him. In point of fact, parents take no interest in 
their children's tasks, are unable to supervise them, or, with an excess 
of zeal, do the work themselves and conspire to deceive the teacher. 
Yet, for all their negligence and folly, they are greedy of scholastic 
distinctions for their offspring and look to the school to supply plenty 
of work. Not only for children six years old, but also for scholars of 
from seven to thirteen, the abuse of written homework is a complais- 
ance to parents who confound education with cramming and like to see 
plenty of writing done—not merely because it ensures their tranquillity, 
but as a visible proof that labour is being exacted from their young. 


But it is in the department of moral education that the home shows 
The Family and the greatest imperfections. A father may delegate 
Moral Education, tO the teacher the office of an instructor ; he cannot 

renounce all share in the moral formation of his 
child. But often the influence of the home, far from being wholesome, 
is morally injurious. The family may undo in the evening the work of 
the school in the day. On an average a child passes three hours at 
home for every one at school ; the family then must be the controlling 
force in his moral education. In the worst homes there is actually a 
struggle to wrest from the school recruits for the army of crime. In 
the less bad there is hostility to its moral teaching and to its dis- 
cipline. Some parents receive with open arms a boy that has been 
punished: ** Pauvre chéri! il t'a puni, le maitre? Eh bien! moi je 
vais l'arranger." Others welcome complaints against the teacher, or 
encourage thcir children in an attitude of formal or open resistance to 
him. But these indiscretions are of small moment in comparison with 
other misdoing. Moral education is, above all, the education of 
example. low is it given to a child who knows Saturday as *‘ the 
day when you fuddle yourself,” or to one who beats his mother ''to do 
like daddy ” ? 
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It is clear that the French father is as far from perfection as the 
British. The latter has, moreover, a special char- 
acteristic. Whilst he resents the discipline of the 
school, his own educating is done mostly by violence. 
Readers who walk abroad in large towns must often be saddened by 
the pedagogy of the streets. The father takes off his belt to chastise a 
laggard son. Inspired by his example the mother cuffs her girls, the 
child nurse shakes the baby nurseling. Pain may be a legitimate 
disciplinary agency ; few will recommend it as a first remedy, and fewer 
extol it as an universal specific. The parents hitherto considered are 
those of the lower class. The British parent of a higher grade has 
different, but no less conspicuous, weaknesses. A father insists that his 
numb-witted son, as a gentleman, shall learn Latin and Greek, when the 
dullard would be better employed with an educative dung-fork ; nor is 
he capable of knowing that mental disciplines should be chosen with 
reference not to social pretensions, but to the capacity of the child. 
A mother is generally concrete indiscretion. In both father and mother 
the predominant defects are fatuous inconsistency and a baffling, 
maddening infirmity of purpose. Yet in some measure the school is to 
blame ; for it grew its own rods. It can never cast off all responsibility 
for the sins of the age ; indeed, its most solemn obligation arises from 
the fact that the half-taught parent avenges on his offspring the neglect 
of his teacher. If this be understood, we may hope for better things. 
We, for our part, believe not only in the education of the individual, 
but also in the progressive education of the. race. Perhaps when 
Thring flogged boys for returning late after the holidays he was con- 
sciously flogging not so much actual schoolboys as potential fathers. 
Improved education will surely improve parents. Let us be of good 
cheer, and, above all, let us not blame heaven for our own failures. 


The 
British Parent. 


GERMANY. 


Bad Salzbrunn is a watering.place in Silesia. Its springs attract 
patients of the kind described by milliners and 
guide-books as '*fashionable." It has, moreover, 
the credit of being the author of a bahnbrechend 
innovation. It has engaged this year for the holi- 
days a teacher expert in the games of the young, whose business it will 
be to organize sports for the children and to take them for walks in the 
neighbouring mountains and woods. In this way parents will be 
relieved of the charge of their offspring and will be able to devote 
themselves exclusively to their **complaints." There are cases of 
illness in which such relief is imperative. But, in general, the mother 
who desires to be freed from the society of her children is uńTnp 
auytwp, As for the teacher, he must be regarded asa pioneer leading 
us on to a new, and, we hope, profitable, industry. In England too 
there are watering-plaees, and there are teachers with more strength 
of limb than sense of dignity. 


It is a subject of constant lament that the boys in the higher schools 
are overburdened with work.  Yielding to news- 

She Boy” paper agitation, the Wiirttemberg Ministry made 
inquiry into the number of hours spent in school 

and the amount of study at home exacted. The result has been some 
miugation of the boys’ lot. In Gymnasien the Latin hours are re- 
duced from 81 to 74 a week. Readers who have used the tables that 
we have published will understand that the figures are got by adding 
together the hours a week given to Latin by each form through which 
a boy would pass in the full nine years’ course. Greek goes down 
from 40 to 38 for a six years' course. The total number of hours a 
week in school for all subjects of the nine years’ course falls from 266% 
to 258; that of hours of preparation out of school, from 107% to 89. 
To make the matter as plain as possible, we may say that 377 per cent. 
has been taken off the work in class, and 17 per cent. off the prepara- 
ton. Similar alleviations are granted to the pupils of the A’ea/- 
&ymnasten and the Oberrealschulen ; in both of which, as we observe 
with some surprise, the time assigned to geometry has been cut down. 
We have heard so often that the German boy is overburdened that we 
have grown to believe it. With regard to the English boy ** overwork ” 
generally proves, on investigation, to be work under unhealthy con- 


m We are not disposed to recommend any lightening of his 
urden. 


A 
New Occupation 
for ers. 


UNITED STATES. 


That San Francisco is to rise again from its ruins we need hardly 
say. One part of the work of restoration will be 
done, as it is hoped, by novel means. Teachers 
and children throughout the United States have 
received an appeal urging them to supply the San Francisco School 
epartment with money for the rebuilding of the thirty-three school- 
ouses destroyed by fire in the recent calamity. Collecting has already 

fun in several quarters. The pupils in the tent schools are busy 
making sketches in coloured chalk of their temporary quarters, and 
these are being sent to the East in large quantities. The commence- 


San Francisco. 


ment exercises, on June 2, were held at Golden Gate Park with the 
sky for a roof and the trees for walls. We are not surprised to learn 
that discipline is more easily kept in the open air than in ill-ventilated 
class-rooms. 


The ‘‘ Carnegie Foundation" is the name, not of the new machine 
which is to reform our spelling (that is the ** Simpli- 
poderi ad fied Spelling Board”), but of the incorporated 
trustees of the fund for providing higher teachers in 
the United States, Canada, and Newfoundland with retiring pensions. 
The full title of the Board, which consists of twenty-two presidents of 
colleges or Universities and three commercial men, is the ** Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.” The income at its 
disposal is 500,000 dollars a year. The first service that it could 
render to education must have been obvious to our readers, who will 
have divined that the offer of pensions would bring to light the number 
of institutions from which claimants might come. The fund is not 
available for schoolmasters, but is intended for the benefit of teachers 
in colleges or Universities. It now appears that in the English-speaking 
part of North America there are more than seven hundred institutions 
calling themselves colleges or Universities! Instead of being impressed 
by the amount of learning thus represented, the trustees regard it 
sceptically ; nay, they assert that the honourable titles have been adopted 
by ambitious institutions in much the same way as the aspiring citizen 
of the United States makes himself a colonel. Hence they have been 
obliged to look for a definition of a college, and have accepted that now 
in use under the revised statutes of the State of New York. ‘*An 
institution to be ranked as a college must have at least six professors 
giving their entire time to college and University work, a course of four 
ull years in liberal arts and sciences, and should require for admission 
not less than the usual four years of academic or high-school prepar- 
ation, or its equivalent, in addition to the pre-academic or grammar- 
school studies.” 


A professor in such an institution may be pensioned on the ground 
either of age or of long service. He is qualified to 
benefit if he is sixty-five years of age and has served 
for not less than fifteen years, or if he simply can 
prove a service of twenty-five years. Under the 
scale fixed by the trustees, those who have been receiving small pay 
obtain as pension a much larger proportion of their active pay than 
those who have been in rich offices. Thus a professor who has had 
1,200 dollars a year will get a retiring allowance of 1,000 dollars, while 
one who has had 5,000 dollars will receive 2,700 dollars. The widow of 
a professor may draw during her widowhood a pension of one-half that 
to which her husband was entitled. In no case is the retiring allow- 
ance of a professor to exceed 3,000 dollars. 


Mr. Carnegie’s latest bantling, the ‘‘Simplified Spelling Board” 
mentioned above, is showing itself vastly energetic. 
It hasa central office in New York and a—doubtless 
able—secretary, and will conduct an active campaign 
with pamphlets and addresses.  *'It hopes," says Prof. Brander 
Matthews, ‘‘to win over the support of organizations in sympathy with 
progress, of teachers and of advertisers, of publishers and of printers, 
of men of science and of men of affairs, of all who are awake to the 
immense waste of time and of effort due to our present spelling, and 
who can see how much of a hindrance this is to the speedier adoption 
of English as a world language." There is certainly much to be said 
from the pedagogic point of view in favour of reformed spelling. We 
fear, however, that it has already been said, and said in vain. Some 
will still hold, with Renan, that a word is like a living thing that has 
grown to form and beauty, and so is not lightly to be reshaped. All 
will be conscious of the practical difficulties in the way of effecting a 
change ; for neither American nor English schools are State-controlled 
in the sense that German are. And there is a little detail to which we 
would call attention as delicately as possible. Although the Board has 
Mr. S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain) among its members, it shows a slight 
lack of humour. We doubt not that the rich Carthaginians spelled as 
they chose and haply formed a Trust to regulate the mode in which 
words were written. They will hardly have claimed more than a local 
influence or appointed a committee to reform the spelling of Tyre. 

Yet, after all, it is, now as hitherto, the practical ditticulty of bringing 
a new orthography into vogue that must be most seriously considered. 
The beginning would have to be made in the instruction of the young. 
Middle-aged men seldom alter their spelling, unless it be with the help 
of a dictionary and to make it less (not more) phonetic. A journal 
must spell in the main as its readers wish it to spell. But we leave 
the topic for another. The School Review opens its columns to a 
** Symposium on the value of Humanistic, particu- 


Whom 1t will 
benefit, and to 
what extent. 


Spelling. 


pide ue larly Classical, Studies as a Preparation for the 
and Medicine. Study of Medicine and of Engineering." Fn 


Germany the struggle now is chiefly to free 
medicine for boys from the non-classical schools, It is then strange 
to see that Dr. Vaughan, Dean of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery in the University of Michigan, argues in favour of classical 
studies. We need not repeat what he says of the value of Latin and 
Greek as aids to the exact understanding of medical terms. What 
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follows will astonish our readers: ‘‘ There has nowhere been found a 
better training for the thinking apparatus of the young than the study of 
Latin and Greek. The great number and variety in the inflexions of 
noun and verb render close attention an absolute necessity, and this, in 
and of itself, is of the greatest value in an educational way. Carelessness 
and superficiality are incompatible with any thorough study of Greek and 
Latin. Besides, with the close attention that the student must give to the 
variations in the structure of words, he soon begins to perceive that these 
indicate variations in the shade of meaning, and then the joy of study takes 
possession of the student. His observation is sharpened, his perception 
becomes more delicate, and he finds increased pleasure in the intensity 
with which he seeks fully and correctly to interpret the author's mean- 
ing. And this habit of close observation, of attention to detail, of 
looking for fine distinctions and shades of difference, and the alertness 
of mind possessed by an individual of this habit, will be of inestimable 
service to him should he choose medicine for his profession, both in his 
experimental work in the laboratory and at the bedside of his patient. 
This point in favour of the study of Greek and Latin, it seems to me, 
is not easily over-estimated. Indeed, the progress of medicine is 
determined largely by the accuracy and precision with which observa- 
tions are made. The careless or the superficial man is not suited either 
to the practice of medicine or to the conduct of experiments for the 
elucidation of medical problems. It is the painter who brings out 
detail, and not the impressionist, who is needed in scientific medicine." 


Is it not remarkable that a medical man should champion the 
cultivation of the powers of observation by means 
of verbal phenomena? It is the object of the 
modern science movement to vindicate the fuaction 
for the phenomena of Nature. But this is not the place to discuss the 
question. We end this note by reporting the resignation of Dr. William 
T. Harris, the United States Commissioner of Education. His con- 
tributions to the settlement of educational problems will be known to 
many of our readers. The United States will miss his wide grasp of 
mind and philosophic spirit, his powers of organization and indefatigable 
strenuousness exercised in the public service for half a century. 


Dr. Harris. 


CAPE COLONY. 


The Report of the Superintendent-General of Education will be 
Th read on the whole with pleasure. Dr. Muir's 
o oport — difficulty has always b - 
for 1905. ifhculty has always been to get a supply of com 
etent teachers. We reproduce what he says on 
the subject with irene to the year in question. More satisfactory 
progress can be recorded this year than was possible in 1904. In the 
twelve months under review the qualifications of 5,511 teachers were 
reported on, as against 4,954 in 1904. An examination shows that, of 
the additional 557 teachers, 355, or 6377 per cent., hold professional 
qualifications. This is satisfactory, as it shows that a larger proportion 
of the teachers entering the service are qualified than of those already 
on the departmental list. Accordingly, the percentage of certificated 
teachers has risen to 51°41, an improvement of 1°39 on the percentage 
of 1904. But there is undoubtedly a great leakage from the teaching 
profession. This is evident from the fact that, while there is an 
increase of only 310 in the number of teachers holding the Third Class 
Certificate, no fewer than 537 teachers obtained this certificate. There 
is, therefore, for the year a loss of 227 certificated teachers to be ac- 
counted for. A large number have married, and a large number, 
especially of the newly certificated, have entered the service of the 
new colonies. It may be observed that for many years Cape Colony, 
as the oldest and longest settled of the South African States, has been 
in the habit of furnishing the majority of the South African trained 
teachers for the States north of the Orange River. 

The year was one of great activity in the founding of schools. The 
net gain in new schools is 297. In the previous twelve months the 
increase was 182, and it will therefore be seen that development has 
been proceeding at an accelerated rate. We observe, moreover, with 
satisfaction that there has been an increase of fifty in the number of 
libraries attached to schools. On one small point we may touch 
critically without giving offence. Miss Eaton’s report on the teaching 
of needlework has the statement that the alternative of machine work 
to take the place of handwork and tacking in Standards VI. and VII. 
will cause increased expenditure. The sewing machine is an instrument 
of education that we have always viewed with suspicion and dislike. 
If we were passive resisters, we would let our goods be sold rather 
than allow the rates to be spent in providing sewing machines for 
schools. 


JAMAICA. 


The experiment which is being tried at the Shortwood Training 
College, Jamaica, deserves the attention of those who think that the 
education and social elevation of our coloured fellow-citizens are our 
highest real interest in colonies such as the West Indies. Miss Marvin, 
the Principal of Shortwood, visited three years ago Mr. Booker 
Washineton’s institution at Taskagee and other kindred establishments 


in the Southern States, and has since then been endeavouring within 
her much narrower resources to introduce something of the same spirit 
into the training of the women teachers in Jamaica. Cows are being 
kept for the college use, and selected students in the preliminary year 
are taught to milk them. Cotton is being grown in the college grounds, 
and basket-making and similar industrial occupations have been intro- 
duced into the practising school. But the innovation which has 
aroused most discussion among the teachers of Jamaica is the new 
regulation by which any student in the preliminary year may redeem 
her entrance fee by domestic work in the college. Practically all the 
new students have accepted the offer, and enjoy the work, but some ol 
the older teachers in the island look askance. 

The directors have strongly supported Miss Marvin, and we agree 
with them when we read in their last report that ‘‘ domestic work 
should be considered an essential part of the education of the average 
Jamaican girl,"—and others—"' It benefits her not only physically and 
morally, but intellectually.” 

We only wish the colonial authorities, here and in Jamaica, could 
realize the supreme importance of our educational work there, and 
release more than the beggarly £60,000 a year to which the whole 
education budget for a population of 700,000 has for some years been 
confined. 


JOTTINGS. 


** UN livre pour veiller et un fauteuil pour dormir." —'* Some money 
for my old ag and a feather bed to sleep on.”  ** Numero Deus im- 
pare gaudet. " —** Two would like to be an odd number.” 


From the Board of Education's Annual Report on Welsh Inter- 
mediate Schools we learn that the total number of pupils has increased 
in the year from 9,284 to 10,413. The proportion of teachers to pupils 
is nearly 1 to 18. The average salary of a head master is £327, of a 
head mistress £278, of an assistant master £133, and of an assistant 
mistress £110. Five head masters and one head mistress receive over 
4,500 a year, but only one assistant rises above £250. The sum spent 
on scholarships and bursaries in the year was £20,700. 


“S. L.” writes to us: ** The Archbishop has been giving us signal 
instances of the munificence of Churchmen in founding Church schools 
and of their self-denying zeal in maintaining them. It is well to be 
reminded that there is another side to the picture revealed in the 
following report on the Mosley Schools, which I copy from * The Life 
of Sir Joshua Fitch? :—'I had remarked last year on the absence of 
subscriptions or of any evidence of local interest ; and this year I found 
under the head ‘‘ Voluntary Subscriptions" the sum of £34. 45, 
balanced, however, by a new item on the other side, in which the rent 
of the room was also set down as £34. 4s. It was explained to me 
that the managers had thought it better to credit themselves with con- 
tributions to the schools, although the transaction was wholly imagin- 
ary, no money having been given or received." "' 


WE have received from the St. George's Press ** A London Boy's 
Saturday. By T. E. Harvey, Deputy Warden of Toynbee Hall" It 
gives the results of an investigation undertaken by the Enquirers’ Club 
which meets at Toynbee Hall. The results may be summarized thus: 
Girls spend most of the day in domestic work and boys in wage-earning 
occupations, of which the chief is selling newspapers. The games ate 
street games, such as tip-cat, and the relaxation is the penny gaff as 
the reward for the day's toil. This grim picture is relieved by many 
gleams of light. Children in three schools were set as an essay, 
‘How I spent my last Saturday." One girl, a budding Dorothy 
Wordsworth, writes: -* There were a lot of hyacinths growing and the 
air about a yard from the garden looked quite blue." A boy instructs 
his mother how to play at ** knocking up catches”: *'She did’ nt know 
how to play, I showed her how and then she had a longer inmins than 
I did." That seven essays out of eleven should begin ** I arose, oF 
«I arose from bed," is a reflection on the teachers; that dressing 
should invariably precede washing shows that hygiene is not tauight, 9n 
at any rate, taught eflectively. 


FRENCH teaching in our public schools still leaves something to be 
desired. In a recent examination the question was asked, to 
answered in French: ‘* Depuis quand apprenez-vous le français? ” and 
one answer ran: **J'ai apprins le francais depuis j'est venu à l'école. 
Je apprenne le francais huits ans." 
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AN examiner sends us a palmary instance of the muddled or addled 
brain produced by learning three or four languages simultaneously. 
“We should only eat when we are hungry " was translated by one 
pupil into French (?) : ** Nous editions nur.’ 


THE University of London has published (3d., post free) a most useful 
pamphlet entitled ** General Information for Internal Students." The 
student can see at a glance the various schools of the University, find 
what each professes to teach, and the cost of tuition and examination 
fees. 


THe late Head Master of Eton has been discoursing on public 
schools. Dr. Warre tells us that the great public schools will in future 
be judged *‘not so much upon intellectual as upon moral grounds.” 
This reminds us of the Oxford undergraduate who, after he had been 
hopelessly ploughed on every subject in Collections, excused himself to 
his tutor on the ground that he had hardly missed a college chapel. 


À NEW two-year Course of Physical Training for. Ladies will begin 
at the St. Dride Physical Training College, Bride Lane, E.C., on 
September 17. 


"Tug Bill is, under another name, an organized attack on the 
Constitution in Church and State, and as such should be first hung up 
to public obloquy and afterwards, if necessary, taken down and re- 
constructed. But this is a secondary consideration. "— Blackwood’ s 
Magazine, August. We should like to learn from ** Maga” what is 
the primary consideration. 


THE opening of the University of London Library by the Chancellor 
is fixed for October 26. It consists of the Grote Library, bequeathed 
by the historian ; the De Morgan Library, presented by Lord Over- 
stone; and the Foxwell Library of economic literature, purchased for 
£10,000 and presented by the Goldsmiths’ Company. According to 
the Tribune it was the section representing the old non-teaching 
University who opposed the formation of a proper library and 
neglected the books they possessed. On the removal from Burlington 
Gardens they were conveyed by workmen in trolleys, and dumped 
down anywhere. *'Rare editions were found later on at the bottom 
of the lift, in a pool of water. A porter was librarian, and the lift boy 
sub-librarian." 


THE International Congress for Works of Popular Education, 
organized by the Società Umanitaria, will be held at Milan on Septem- 
ber 15 to 17 inclusive. It sits in three sections, and the respective 
" themes" are (1) ** Auxiliary and Integrative Institutions for Primary 
Schools,” (2) ** Professional Teaching for Male and Female Working 
People,” (3) ** Popular General Culture for Adults.” 


IN its provisions for the training of teachers the Scotch Department, 
not for the first time, has given a lead which the Board of Education 
will do well to follow. No school can be recognized as a centre for 
the training of junior students unless it has a separate master of method 
or one of the existing staff set apart for the special duty of supervising 
the practical training. What our English head masters and some of 
our head mistresses desire is a roving commission to take apprentices 
and train them at their pleasure. 


ANOTHER circular of the Scotch Department is optimé exempli. It 
dispu to alter the date of examinations for Leaving Certificates from 
une to before Easter; but, before coming to a final decision, it invites 
teachers to communicate their views and set before them arguments 
for and against the change. 


ON the retirement of Mr. Boyd, H.M. Chief Inspector for Scotland, 
Dunn has been nominated to the post of Chief Inspector for the 
Northern Division. 


THE Ilistorical Association has advanced so far as to adopt a con- 
stitution and by-laws and elect its officers. The first President is Prof. 
Firth. The subscription is fixed at 5s. The first general meeting of 
the Association will be held early in January, 1997. 


Mr. Jonn Cons, B.A. Lond., Modern Language Master at Russell 
Hill School, Purley, Surrey, has been appointed Head Master of the 
Archiepiscopal College at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Mr. H. H. RosjouNs, B.Sc., Director of Modern Instruction at 
the Cheltenham Grammar School, has been appointed additional 
onm in the Higher Education Department of the Kent Education 

ce. 


Miss ETHEL HuRLBATT, M.A., Principal of Bedford College for 
Women (University of London), has been offered and has accepted an 
appointment as Warden of the Royal Victoria College, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, and will leave England at the end of the year. The 
Council of Bedford College will shortly appoint her successor, who, it 
is hoped, will come into residence at the beginning of the Lent term. 


Mr. G. E. S. COXHEAD, senior English master of the Liverpool 
Institute High School, has been appointed Head Master of the 
Hinckley Grammar School. 


Mr. Cecil H. S. WILSON, second master of Cirencester Grammar 
School, has been appointed Head Master of Lymm Grammar School. 


IN recognition of Mrs. Humphry Ward's work in connexion with 
vacation schools, it has been suggested that the clause in the Education 
Bill which deals with this subject should be known as the ** Mary 
Ward clause.” Perhaps a still better suggestion would be that the 
schools, when established, should be known as the ‘‘ Mary Ward 
Schools." | 


IN the annual report of the Higher Education Committee of Bootle 
it is noted that Miss Armstrong's private school for girls, which had 
been previously recognized as efficient by the Education Committee 
after a detailed i gas by the Board of Education, has been assisted 
by the pepvision of a teacher at the expense of the Local Authority in 
accordance with regulations applicable to all private secondary schools 
in the borough. 


THE pupil-teachers attending a secondary school appear to have 
made a protest to the Local Education Committee against the quality 
of the education given them, which, it is urged, does not enable them 
to pass their examinations. They seem to be especially wounded at 
being asked, in a school General Knowledge paper, to give the name 
of the winnet of the Derby. They ask if a serious-minded pupil-teacher 
should be asked to burden his memory with such facts. They also 
object to being asked: ‘‘ What article in common use is associated 
with the phrase * Won't wash clothes’ ?" 


A USE appears to have been found at last for the L.C.C. steamboats. 
Recently a party of boys from a Council school were taken by boat 
from Lambeth to Greenwich with the object of giving them a practical 
lesson on the Thames and its uses. Such an adjunct to the geography 
lessons should prove useful and stimulating. 


. THE Cambridge ‘‘ Locals” will be held in July of next year as well 
as in December. 


THE following remarkable statement found in an examination paper 
shows how prone boys are to write what they do not understand :— 
** The sun never shines on the Equator, the Mediterranean being in the 
Equator does not have tides." Another boy, in answer to a question 
about coral islands, wrote :—‘' A group of islands made up of coral 
would look fine of course, we have never heard of such things." The 
same boy, asked about a ship canal crossing an isthmus, wrote: '*An 
isthmus as we all know is a narrow neck of land. To make a canal 
would not do I don't think and especially for ships to go up and down 
it would not do." 


“ WHEN the Shipman and his fellows sailed up the Gironde, we 
cannot doubt that they saw many young washerwomen diligently wash- 
ing clothes by the river side with the aid of a batlet, which was called 
at that time a éafedor in Provencal, and simply means a ‘beater.’ 
They promptly learnt the word, but turned it inte ‘battledoor’ by 
association with éa///e, which in provincial English still means a 
‘mallet.’ Batedor is formed like troubadour, which is well known to 
be Provencal."— From an article by Prof. Skeat on ** Provencal Wards 
in English," in the current number of the Alodern Language Review. 


THE Essex Education Coinmittee have issued a memorandum ‘‘ On 
the Teaching Profession ” for the information of parents. Under the 
heading ** Prospects of the Teaching Profession,” we find that: '* The 
teaching profession must always be held in honour, since the character 
of the nation largely depends on the religious, moral, and intellectual 
training of the schools." "The latter part of this statement is pro- 
foundly true; as to the first. part, it is to be noticed that the writer 
does not say that the teaching profession zs held in honour, but that ıt 
must be so held. The fact is, the teacher appears to the man in the 
street to be a poor sort of creature who stands apart from his fellows 
and maintains his dignity by distance. 
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THE foundation stone of the new buildings at Frognal, Hampstead THERE really seems to be no general demand fore holiday course 
for University College School has been laid. The whole estimated | in Spain. This year the Staffordshire Education Committee, which 


- f which about £70,000 has been already raised. has for long supported courses for the study of Spanish, reports that 
cost is £110,000, of which about £7 "s d no grant has been made because no suitable candidate presented him- 


self who was willing to carry out the conditions laid down by the 
THE Essex Education Committee have made a grant to Mr. Vincent, ' Committee. 
proprietor of the boys’ school at Loughton, of the sum of £50 towards 
the salary of a science master in consideration of such teacher also 
undertaking the teaching of the girls in the secondary school. The 


payment is to include rent for the use of the laboratory on Saturdays. CORRESPONDENCE 


n 


Mr. J. VavASSEUR, of Thetford, Norfolk, has offered £1,000 
towards the new secondary school, to be expended in any way the | THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND ELEMENT. 


Local Education Committee shall decide. ARY TEACHERS. 
——— To (he Editor of The Journal of Educatton. 

THE Education Committee of Staffordshire have approved a SIR, —Elementary “education” is all to the fore at present, 
temperance Reader, which will be supplied to local managers when | or, rather, controversy concerning the unessential matters con- 
requisitioned. nected with our primary teaching ; in the endless disputes over 


curricula, inspection, religious teaching (or the contrary), and a 
THE Society of Arts has recently issued the results, of the Inter- | hundred other such things, it would seem as if the two most 
mediate Examination. There were 9,572 candidates, who worked | important factors in the whole run the risk of being ignored— 
altogether 10,734 papers; so that most took one subject only. | that is to say, the child and the teacher. Of these two, perhaps 
eee given un 7:382 E EF =) high orien th i the latter is the vital one; for the influence of the teacher is often 
Pica orthand, Book-keeping, and French are the popular the only influence of any worthy and positive sort that the 
"deem ——— ' elementary scholar feels, and what the teacher is the pupil vill 
very largely approximate to. Therefore it is all the more 
‘deplorable that to-day everything in elementary education is 
tending towards the deterioration of the teacher. 
Many people found the old School Board system far from 


THE Schoolmaster in its leader of August 18 predicts a stormy Autumn | 
Session. The House of Lords will probably refuse to go on with the | 
Committee stage of the Bill till the West Riding case has been | 


determined by the highest legal court, and a situation will arise : nr 
^ sufficiently interesting for the most jaded palate." But teachers—or, | Satisfactory, and rejoiced when the London County Council 


rather, members of the N.U.T.—may rest in quiet and confidence. | took over all the pomon schools in London. It was felt that 
** Fortunately there is always the N.U.T.” Moral: Why does not | now, indeed, was the good time coming. London's education 
“t every teacher in the land, woman as well as man,” join the N.U.T.? , would have a chance of becoming something worthy of London. 
Only Horace could do justice to such sentiments. Efficiency, originality, and enthusiasm (we believed) would 
The just and constant N.U.T. characterize the Council's plans ; teachers and taught would be 
Contemns C.-B. and A. J. D. ; inspired to better things. Thus the anticipation: does the 
The State may crash above his head, reality justify these hopes? 
But Mac a feels no dread. (Continued on page 504-) 


Geo. M. HAMMER G CO,, Ld. 


370 STRAND, LOND ON, W.C. Hermondsoy 4 BEL and RR AI ed, Surrey. 


e i gery aeuo SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Fittings for Technical Schools, Laboratories, Churches, &c. 


^ — - í 
——— — 


“Louise” Desk, with Sliding Top. ° * Hygienic” Desk. Desk, Seat, and Back Adjustable to suit each Pape” 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
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— | Diploma "num ence Gollege 
Principal. 

Ew J. W. Knirg, L.C.P. (Double Hons.), F.R.S.L. 

i VicesPrincipal, 
eA j S. H. Hooke, B.A. Lond. (1st in Hons.). 
ie Directors of Study. 

» Aris. su us s ss S. H. Hooxs, B.A. 

. Sciénce - ^ . J. H. Reeves, B.Sc., B.A. 

d Divinity ... ji Rev. R. Moore, B.A., B.D. 

us Music pis iss : .. F. MERRICK, Mus. D. 

M Laws "T ven ifs we B. Jacons, LL.B. 

z Tutors. 

pn By whom all Oourses are drawn up and all Students’ Papers corrected. 

is ARTS. SCIENCE. | DIVINITY. LAWS. 

E t J. N. CANE LAND B.A. (Camb.), | F. S. Dawg, M.D. (Lond.), B.Sc. | Rev. Professor R. Moors, B.A. (Oxon.) | Tutors ofthe London School 
“5 M.Sc. (Vic.). (Lond.). B.D. (Edin.). of Law, to which the ae 
we E. Frissy, M.A. (Lond.). W. HarLiwELL, B.Sc. (Lond.), | Rev. T. Puttar, M.A. B.D. (Edin.). Department of D.C.C. 

, S. H. Hooxz, B.A. (Lond.). L.C.P. Rev. J. MoornEaD, B.A., B. D. (Edin.). affiliated : 

a A. E. Jenkins, M. A.( pem er da S. R. HasgLHuRsT, B.Sc. (Hons. | Rev. HortsnooxE, M. A. (Oxon.). B. Jacons, LL.B. 

EL R. ONES M.A. ( Geol. Professor E. Norman Jones, M.A. (Oxon. » E. A. FARLEIGH, LL.B. 

E E. CEREREM A. (Vic. L.C.P. | G. Howarn, B.Sc. (Vic.). Rev. W. W. Foutston, B.D., B.A. (Lond. C. M. Knowzes’ LLB. 
ae E. S err M.A. (Camb.), | G. W. Jones, B.Sc. (Lond.). A. P. Porgv. BA 
" 3 A. (Lond. . H. NIGHTINGALE, B.Sc. (Lond.). ’ 

e L KzzcAN, M.A. (Vic.). . H. Reeves, B.A., . ( MUSIC. 

: Teur ae B.A. cou ). . Tuomas, B.Sc. (Lond.), A. R.C.Sc. SECRETARY. 

a A. E. Porge, M.A. (Camb.). J. C. WuapcoAr, B.Sc. (Econ.) | W. Harrison, M.A., Mus. Bac. (Qxon.). —— 

D. J. TURAE B.A. (Wales). nd. | F. NUM osi Mus.D. (Dub.), L. R. A.M. P. R. KNirE. 


POSTAL TUITION FOR ALL 


A LONDON DEGREES. 


! A NEW DEPARTURE 


in Correspondence Tuition. One Fee 

(payable in instalments) covers tuition 

for all three Exams. (Matric., Inter., 
f, Final), for either 


B.A., B.Sc., 


GUARANTEE. 
| Under this system we undertake to 
| 


B.D. 


coach the Student, irrespective of 
failure at any of the Exams., without 
further payment,until he has obtained 
his Degree. A Guarantee, signed by 
the Principal.is sent to each Student. 


AT INTER. ARTS & SCIENCE, JULY, 1905, 
EVERY D.C.C. STUDENT PASSED. 


Testimonials from successful Students will be sent on application. 
That D.C.C. Courses are on the right lines is proved by the fact that we had 


NO FAILURES. 


FREE MATRICULATION GUIDE 


| And Free Guides to Inter. and Final B.A., B.Sc., B.D., with Prospectus of Courses, post free from the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 


DIP. CORR. COLL, FISHPONDS, BRISTOL 
London Office: Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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To judge an educational system is a large and difficult 
matter; but one thing is indisputable in this connexion: the 
first, perhaps the most convincing, proofs of progress in educa- 
tion are (1) the high type of the teaching body, (2) the high 
status of the teaching body, and (3) the material prosperity of 
the teacher. If these things do not exist, then the * education? 
will be worthless. So long as our elementary teachers are not 
the best type of men and women to be found within the State, 
are not regarded with real respect by the nation, and are not 
paid a respectable living wage, there can be no worthy teaching 
body, and no valuable teaching. Let us, then, briefly consider 
whether the London County Council has succeeded in producing 

* has attempted to produce) a fit body of teachers in 
wOondon; if not, the constant talk about educational ideals, 
higher standards, finer methods, &c., is so much empty vapour- 
ing, and even savours of cant. It is hardly necessary, I imagine, 
to point out that the elementary teachers all too frequently fall 
far below the best types of manhood and womanhood which the 
age produces; that these same teachers are regarded with 
indifference or contempt by the community as a whole (the 
remark, * He couldn't do much at things ; he's rather a feeble 
sort, so he went in for teaching," can still he heard constantly) ; 
that they are quite inadequately paid, and that for the average 
teacher there are no * prospects" whatever. These are all well 
known facts, and lamentable facts. What has the London 
County Council to say concerning its own part in the business ? 
The Council would probably say that such a state of affairs is 
not of its creation: matters existed so before the Council had 
any share in educational affairs. This is true ; but be it always 
remembered that the Council deliberately took upon itself the 
management of London's education with a view to its better- 
ment (especially the primary education), and the step can only 
be justified by improved results. What, then, has the Council 
done to obtain improvements, especially the most necessary 
reform of all—the creation of a fine body of men and women to 
carry out the work in the elementary schools? The answer is: 
* Nothing "; and, if the teaching body is, on the whole, worthy, 
competent, and self-sacrificing, this is in spite of the Council. 


It is, I think, easy to prove this statement by reference to a 
few matters only. Take first the question of salaries. The 
pay of the teacher has always been absurdly inadequate when 
we consider what highly skilled, what responsible and arduous, 
work is his. Surely, if the London County Council had any 
genuine desire to elevate its teachers and the standards of 
teaching, the first thing it would have done was to improve the 
salaries. Can it be expected that the clever, ambitious, original 
young man or woman (the very people we want in the educa- 
tional world) shall deliberately take up work surrounded by 
hardships and drawbacks which brings in about £90 to £150 
(the latter sum only for the most fortunate), and opens up no 
possible prospects? The best Meals will be for ever kept out 
of a profession which cannot offer a fair living wage—and very 
rightly ; for the good labourer is decidedly “ worthy of his hire, 
and, if he expects a pittance, it may be taken for granted that 
his claims are but small. We can understand, then, why it is 
that the profession becomes more and more recruited from the 
ranks of the mediocrities—especially is this so in the case ot 
men—and that the man or woman who aims at anything a 
little above the ordinary scoffs at the idea of going in for the 
ill-paid drudgery of elementary teaching. 

This leads me to the consideration of another question : a 
certain amount of drudgery—a fairly large amount, I fear—is 
inevitable in this work. The pupils are usually poor, often 
unclean, of a low type, lacking in morals and manners, and 
much of the teacher's work is pure missionary work—a work of 
civilizing and reclaiming. Granted this must be, yet the Council 
has not sought to make even possible reforms. It continues to 
pack scholars into each school till more are admitted than can 
be possibly handled, and the teacher is daily more over 
worked. The large classes remain undivided, the hours of 
work remain unshortened, and, worse still, extra duties (such 
as superintending the feeding of underfed scholars) are thrust 
upon the already over-burdened teacher. 

We see, then, that the best type of teacher is not tempted 
into the elementary schools under existing conditions, and that 

(Continued on page 596.) 


RELFE BROTHERS’ BOOKS FOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1907. 


Twelfth Night. 


Plain Clear Type, Interleaved with Writing-Paper for Pupils’ own Notes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8d. 


Samuel I. Full Notes on both Versions 
by G. CARTER, M.A. 


St. Matthew. Maps, Historical Tables, &c. 
Acts of the Apostles. Crown 8vo, cloth, 18. Gd. each. 


These books are all done on the same admirable plan, and are in use in nearly ail 
Schools that prepare Jor Examinations. 


y Ss 

Scott’s Talisman. 

With Notes and Introduction by W. MELVEN, M.A., Frontispiece, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 


On the same lines as their edition of “Ivanhoe,” which was so favourally 
received last year. 


Outlines of English Literature. 


By H. E. EVANS, B.A., L.C.P. 
With Biographical Sketches, Chronological Tables, Index, and full Historical 
Appendix. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


L4 


Perrault’s Contes des Fees. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 18g. 
This Edition is distinguished by the very clear type and concise Notes. 
a separate Vocabulary to each Tale. 


The Local Examination Physiography. 
By W. J. PERRY, M.A., LL.D. 


A Special Edition to meet every point in the new Syllabus except Political, With 
Illustrations, Diagrams, and Maps. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


Oxford Local Drawing Copies. 


The Actual Copies set for Preliminary for the last ten years. Per set, 18. 
Junior and Senior Copies from the Cast. Per set, 1s. 


There is 


The Local Examination Geography of the World. By 
A. G. Haynes, B.A. Edited by G. Carter, M.A. Compiled from the latest 
and most reliable statistics. Thoroughly up-to-date, special attention being 

id ae Commercial Geography. Fully Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams 
loth, rs. 

A New Geography of Great Eritain and Ireland. By 
A. G. Haynes, B.A. Special for Preliminary. Arranged as suggested in the 
Syllabus. With 6 excellent Maps (3 Commercial). Crown 8vo, cloth, 8d. 

A School Geography and Atlas. By G. CARTER, M.A. 
Ninth Edition, entirely reset and brought up to date, with new coloured Maps. 
The best Geography for all Pass and Competitive Examinations. Crown to, 
cloth, as. 6d. l 

Notes on Church Catechism. By J. WORSFOLD. With 
Selection of recent Questions. 8d. 

tion English History. By T. 
M.A. Edited by G. Carter, M.A. An unbiassed reading 
written for the Junior Locals. rs. 6d. 

A Junior Porm Algebra. By R. B. MORGAN, Author of 
'5 Graphs" and ‘ Exercises in ome On up-to-date lines. With 1 
Diagrams. Fully sufficient for the Junior als. ris. 6d. ANSWERS, 6d. net. 

Outlines of English History. B.C 55-A.D. Igor. By G. 
Carter, M.A. Unrivalled as a Manual for Candidates who wish to obtain 
high marks in this important subject. The Biographical Sketches are especially 
valuable, and full Genealogical Tables are appended. Ejighty-third Thousand. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

History of England. Dy G. CARTER, M.A. In Three Parts. 
Crown 8vo. Part I. (to A.D. 1485). Part II. (1485-1689). Part III. (1689-1897) 
The reigns have been divided into sections, and the well written Biographies 
will be of the greatest use to the student. Each Part, 2s. 

The Charterhouse English Grammar. By Rev. A. MACRAE, 
B.A. (Emanuel School, Wansdworth Common). 168 pp. Crown 8vo, ful 
cloth, 1s. 4d. 

Specially written for the Locals. 


Hints on Essay-Writing for Schools. By C. H. HODGSON, 
M.A. Contains :—'' General Hints," "Common Faults," and "' Skeleton Out- 
lines" on varied subjects, besides several Model Essays. Second Edition. 
So pp., cloth, 8d. ` 


Relfe Brothers’ New Aldersgate Atlas. With 136 Maps and 
Diagrams—Astronomical, Physical, and Political—arranged on the Comparative 
Method, with Introduction and Full Index. Particularly suitable to the 
requirements of the Syllabus. Imperial 4to, 2s. 6d. 
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RHLFE BROTHERS, Limited, 6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, London, E.O. 
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TWO REMARKABLE BOOKS 


For Nature Study Teachers. A New Geographical Reader. 
PLANT LIFE: Studies in Garden and | THE DOMINION OF MAN. By E. PROTHEROE. 
School. By Horace F. Jones, late Instructor to With 32 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


the Wiltshire County Council. With 30 Diagrams. This book is an introduction to the study of Geography in its human 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. aspect, designed to show what man, especially the Briton, is by his labour 
doing in his world heritage. 


Man's necessities, ever increasing with the degree of civilization he 
attains, give rise to énormous industries and a vast commerce entailed in 
the distribution of raw and manufactured products. A consideration of 
transport by land and sea, and the race for markets, afford special oppor- 
tunity for gauging the encroachment of the foreigner upon the commercial 
supremacy of Britain. 


_ In this book the plant is studied from the beginning on systematic lines 
in a series of carefully chosen observations and experiments. 


The aim of the work is to keep before the pupil the use and object of 
every organ, and the knowledge acquired in working through the course 
will be found to be vivid and real, while the method by which the know- 
ledge is acquired is the most natural, and therefore the most scientific and 
educational. The course will be found to make an excellent foundation 


for the subs : ; . From first to last the work is calculated to encourage the student dili- 
ubsequent study of id branch of natural science. gently to inquire into the vital problems that increasingly confront the 
Please write for a Prospectus. great nations of the earth. 


STEDMAN'S SCHOOL BOOKS 


: | Over 250,000 sold. In use at 800 Schools. 


Latin. ee School Examination Series. 


initia Latina. 8th Edition. Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


sis ses see 1 O0 

First Latin Lessons. 9th Edition... — ..  .. 2 O0 | Advanced Papers for the Senior Local, London Matriculation, 
First Latin Reader. 6th Edition s iss 1 6 and similar Examinations. 
Easy Latin Passages for Unseen. 10th Edition 1 6 


Exempla Latina: First Exercises in Accidence. 
3rd Edition 


The volumes ready are :— 
French Grammar (Key 6s. net). ; History and Geography. 


[e 
e 


Easy Latin Exercises on Syntax. (Key 3s. net) 1 6 aun Draemmar (scr os Pel): ie ond 
Notanda Quaedam: Miscellaneous Exercises Greek Grammar (Key 6s. net). Constitutional History. 
4th Edition." (Key 2s. net)... ror ie one 1 6 General Knowledge (Key 7s. net). 
Latin Vocabularies. 13th Edition... .. .. 1 6 : : : : 
Vocabulary of Latin Idioms and Phrases. Junior Examination Series. 
aud Edition ee ee aaa G ME MI Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 
An casier Series than the above for the Junior Local Examina- 
French. 7 tions, County Scholarships, &c. 
"cg to dius 7th Edition om iss gan 0 8 The volumes now ready are :— 
rst French Lessons. 7th Edition m zb: 1 0 | French Grammar. English Grammar. 
Easy French Passages for Unseen See a E36: eine rammar Arithmetic 
Easy French Exercises. 4th Edition. (Key ` Í 
3s. net.) vs ves See PA jus S o | Greek Grammar. Algebra. 
French Vocabularies for Repetition. 12th Edition 1 © | German Grammar. General Information. 
German Vocabularies for Repetition .. ... 1 6 Geography. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1907 


A Class-Book of Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. | Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Containing 5,000 Examples. 


| 
WILLIAMSON, B.A. Fifth Edition. rs. | Preliminary. i By W. S. Bearno. With Answers, 1s. 3d. Without Answers, 1s. [Preliminary. 
| 
A ARS POOK e Dictation Passages. By W. WILLIAMSON, A Junior Geometry. By NoEL S. Lvbow, of Owen's School, 
A; eventh: Edition. xe 6d, [ Junior. Islington. With 239 Diagrams. Second Edition, Revised. With Additional 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Edited by E. | Exercises. 2s. [ Junior. 
WitToN Soutn, M.A. With 3 Maps. 1s. 6d. [ Junior. 


i; Elementary Experimental Science. Puysics, by W. T. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by A. E. RuBiE, D.D. CLOUGH, ECS. CHEMisTky, by A. E. DuNsTAN, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 


With 3 Maps. 2s. | Junior. 154 Diagrams. Third Edition, Revised. 2s. 6d. (Junior. 


A Junior Engiish Grammar. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. : : TM ; 
With numerous Passages for Parsing and Analysis, and a Chapter on Essay Elementary Experimental Chemistry. By A. E. DUNSTAN, 


Writing. Third Edition. 2s. [ Junior. B.Sc. With 4 Plates and 109 Diagrams. 2s. [ Junior. 
A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. SoRNET and M.J. ! A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. TYLER, B.A., F.C.S. With 
ron Mo OPETE Masters at King Edward's School, EU n 78 Illustrations. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. [ Junior. 
1 many xercises. 2S. 147310Y'. z í ze 

| Practical Chemistry. By W. FRENCH, M.A. PaRTI. With 
A Tunior rene Erose ey R. i BARON: M.A., peA 57 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. Part II. With 56 Dia- 
ETIES ASER a a E dr . : . grams. By W. French, M.A., and T. H. BoarpMan, M.A. Crown Svo, 
A Historical Geography of the British Empire. ByH.B. 1s. 6d. | Junior. 

Gyorce, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Second Edition, Revised. " a . : 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Set Book Oxford Junior and Senivr. Examples in Py E, Jackson, B.A. Science RT 
ege r or . . . . 

The Student's Modern and Historical Atlas of the British - 

Empire. By C. Grant ROBERTSON, M.A. and J. G. BagruoLowEw, | A Short History of Rome. By J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 4to, 4s. 6d. net. and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. Fifth Edition, 3s. 6a. 
An Atlas for use with the above. [ Senior. 
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the material situation of the teacher is most unsatisfactory : 
these two things, as has already been said, mark deterioration 
of the profession. Lastly, we have to consider the status of 
the teacher, and here the existing state of affairs is deplorable. 

It has already been pointed out (and probably none will be 
willing to dispute the fact) that the teacher is a more or less 
despised unit in the community—the English nation has little 
` respect for education and less for educators. But it is the duty 
of the great body which controls our education to alter matters, 
to instil some respect into the nation for those who do the 
second greatest work (or such it shou/d be) after the parents for 
society. It would be easy for the Council to set an example by 
honouring the teacher with the respect which is his due. Let 
the Council give its teachers every possible privilege, let it con- 
sult them whenever possible in matters educational, let it show 
genuine appreciation of the good work of the teachers. Does 
the Council even aim at such acourse? Needless indeed to put 
the question! The voice of the teacher is unheard ; no one 
knows him or his sphere of work ; his knowledge and experience 
are never appealed to, his judgment never acted upon. Does 
the Council grant any special benefits or privileges to its 
teachers? By no means, and, what is more, too frequently 
common courtesy is denied. It is hardly likely that the status 
of the teacher will rise when he is classed in official promulga- 
tions with the Council's scavengers (as occurred recently), or 
bullied by porters and pert lads acting as “clerks” when he 
comes to transact business with the officials who exist merely to 
serve the teachers. 

Finally, 1 come to the worst feature of all in the Council's 
present policy—the system of producing fresh teachers to fill its 
schools. The dearth of teachers grows greater and greater— 
naturally enough, considering what has been already pointed 
out in this letter—and the Council, unable to recognize that 
its own hand is partly a cause of this “ dearth,” makes desper- 
ate efforts to find a remedy. Scholarships are scattered wildly 
and unthinkingly ; any material is haled in to provide pupil- 
teachers ; no one is allowed to fall out, however unfit. Hence 
our present pass. We have a policy which successfully drives 
out all the best spirits from the service, which procures medi- 
ocrities, and then bewailsits handiwork. Elementary education 
had its defects in the past, but the Council's present methods 
will not remedy them.— Yours, &c., L. B. 


“ COLLOQUIAL LATIN." 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education.” 


Dear SiR,—*' An Assistant Mistress’s” letter in your April issue 
mentions a correspondence in the Morning Post re colloquial Latin 
and asks for a good text-book. As out here one does not get the 
Morning Post, it is quite possible that Mathurin Cordier’s book may 
have been alluded to. On the other hand, it may not; so I give the 
title of the one I have for her information. —Faithfully yours, 

MARLBURIAN OF '54. 

Hobart, Tasmania, June 18, 1906. 

[** Mathurini Corderii Colloquia Selecta; or, Select Colloquies of 
Mathurin Cordier.” Parts L, IL, and III. Edited by Samuel 
Loggan, A.M. 22nd Edition. Longmans, 1839.] 


€ THE INTERLINEAR BIBLE."—The Cambridge University Press have 
ready amd will issue next month a Bible so printed that both the 
Authorised and Revised Versions may be read from the same text, 
without difficulty and without need of reference from text to margin or 
from one text to a second. The method adopted is to print in large 
type such words as are common to both Versions. When there is a 
difference between the Versions, however minute, the one line cf large 
type divides into two parallel lines of smaller type, of which the upper 
gives the separate reading of the Revised and the lower that of the 
Authorised Version. Where the words again become common to both 
Versions the two parallel lines disappear and the one line of large 
type resumes. Thus, by reading along the large type and following, 
where it ceases, the upper of the two small lines, the Revised Version 
may be read ; while the large type, in conjunction with the lower of 
the small lines, gives the continuous text of the Authorised Version. 
Many methods have been tried to facilitate comparisons between the 
two texts, but itis claimed that no method other than that now adopted 
has given a comparative view of the two Versions, showing at a glance 
the position, extent, and exact nature of every difference between them. 
On account of the way in which the type is set, the Bible is to be known 
as “The Interlinear Bible.” 
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CASSELL & CO.8 LIST. 


CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH ENGLISH-FKENCH. 746th Thousand. Edited by 
James BoikrLE, B.A. Newly Revised by pz V. PAVEN-PAYNE, Assist- 
ant Examiner in French in the University of London. 1,230 pages, ex- 


tra crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or in half leather, ss. 


CASSELL'S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
GERMAN-ENGLISH— ENGLISH-GERMAN. 3277À Thousand. By Eiza. 
BETH WEIR. 1,128 pages, demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
half morocco, ss. 


CASSELL'S LATIN DICTIONARY. 


LaTIN-ENGLISH—ENGLISH-LATIN. 15282 Thousand, Thoroughly 
Revised and Corrected. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half morocco, ss. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By the Right Hon. H. O. AnNorp-FonsTER, M.A., M.P. Revised. 
Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 816 pages, bound in cloth, price, 
ss. ; or handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 


THE CITIZEN READER. 
By the Right Hon. H. O. Arnocp-Forster, M.A., M.P. This new 
Edition has been reset in a new, clear type, and contains an entirely new 
series of Illustrations. It has been revised wherever necessary, in parts 
re-written, and has been brought entirely up-to-date. 


*," A Boottish Edition of Tue Citizen READER has been prepared 
Jor use in Scottish Schools, price 1s. 6d. 


ROUND THE EMPIRE. 
By Dr. G. R. Parkin, C.M.G., LL.D. With a Preface by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Rosgnery, K.G. Fully Illustrated. Strongly 
bound in cloth. 143*4 Thousand. Price 1s. 6d. 


THE HEALTH READER. 
By W. HosKYNS-ABRAHALL. With an Introduction by Sir Victor 
Horsey, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.S. Fully Illustrated and containing 4 
Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. *i 


Cassel s Educational Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


A 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E. 


BUXTON PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


(Non-residential). 
Principals—MRs. BELL and Miss RALPH HALL. 


Assisted by Miss HEIKEL, 
Gymnastic Director from Arvedson's Institute, Stockholm. 


HE aim of the College is to train educated women as Teachers of Gymnastics 
(Ling Swedish System), Dancing, Swimming, and Games, and to enable them 
to take cases for Massage and Medical Movements. Also to train Teachers 

as Health Mistresses and Lecturers of Hygiene. The College Course lasts two 
jare and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Theory and Practice, 
assage, Anatomy, Pathology, Physiology, Hygiene, Dancing, Swimming, Games 
and Elocution. he Staff consists of Trained Certificated Teachers, and each sub- 
ject is taught by an experienced Teacher who bas made a speciality of the subject. 
At the end of the Course the Students have to pass examinations in both Theoret! 
and Practical Knowledge, also Advanced Physiology and Hygiene (Board of Edu- 
cation). In all cases the Students have been most successful in obtaining work 
and in each instance before leaving the College. For further information app*y^ 


The SECRETARY, 
Swedish Gymnasium, Buxton. 


Miss MARGARET CARTER, 


L.R.A.M., A.R.O.M. 
(ate Head of Music Department, Skinners’ Company's School, for fifteen yeart} 
Directress of Music and Lecturer on Voice Production at the 
Goldsmiths’ Training College for Teachers, New Cross, 
under the University of London, 
announces that she receives Pupils for Pianoforte, Solo Singing, and Voice Production 
at her Studios at ; 
BECHSTEIN HALL, 88 Wigmore Street, W.; 
Stamford Hill; and Blackheath. 
The Voice Production Course includes—Careful Physical Training i! 


es the Cure of Accentual Faults; Clear Articulation : Reading 
oud. 


Special Olasses for Teachers. 
For Practical Training in the Delivery of Lessons and Lectures, the Cure d 


Physical and Accertual Defects d : e Ferbue and Weakness 
Speech Defects Cured. ects, and the Relief of Voice Fatig 


Vacancies for Students wishing to be trained as Teachers of Voice Production 


Letters should be address i . ce. Sr, MARY'S 
TERRACE, W. addressed as above, or to 7 OSBORNE HOUSE, 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


TELEGRAMS: "ASSOCIA, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 7356 GERRARD. 


* patron ;— 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President :— 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


DIE I4 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


CENTRAL OFFICE— 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF' WALES, K.G. 


Associated Board :— 
THOMAS THRELFALL, Eso., Chairman. 


; HON. G. W. SPENCER LYTTELTON, C.B. Deputy Chairman. 
SIR ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, Mus. Doc., Sr. Anp., CaNTAB. ET Epin., LL.D., D.C.L., Principal of R.A. M. 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., M.A., Mus. Doc., Cantas!, Oxon. ET Dust., D.C.L., Director of R.C.M. 


OSCAR BERINGER, Eso. CAVE ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
PROF. SIR JAMES DEWAR, F.R.S., &c. 
EATON FANING, Eso., Mus. Doc., CANTAB. OxoN. 
ERNEST MATHEWS, Esq. FRANKLIN TAYLOR, Esq. 
SIR WALTER PARRATT, M.V.O., Mus. Doc., Oxon. HANS WESSELY, Eso. 
Honorary Treasurer: —ÓHARLES. MORLEY, Eso. 
duuitor: -SIR LESLEY PROBYN, K.C.V.O. 


Secretary:— JAMES MUIR, Eso. 


PROF. SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD, D.C.L., LL.D., M.A., Mus. Doc. CANTAB. 


Bankers:—BANK OF ENGLAND, Western BRANCH, BuRLiNGTON GARDENS, LoNDoN, W. 


Examiners to tbe Board; 


Cav? CARLO ALPANESI. | Eaton Fanina, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantab. 
W. G. ALcock, Esq., Mus. Doc., Dunelm. HERBERT A. FRICKER, Esq., Mus. Bae., Dunelm. 
Señor E. FERNANDEZ ARBOS. HERBERT Fryer, Esq. 
Frank ARNOLD, Esq. Henry Gapsny, Esq. 
E. C. Bairstow, Esq., Mus. Doc., Dunelm. ALFRED Ginson, Esq. | 
JouN Francis Barnett, Esq. ARTHUR J. GREENISH, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantab. 
MARMADUKE M. Barron, Esq. ALFRED Honpay, Esq. 
Geo. J. Bennett, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantab. W. STEVENSON HovrR, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantuar. 
ARTHUR C, BENT, Esq. HaAvpN Inwaros, Esq. 
Oscar Beringer, Esq. ALFRED E. Izarn, Esq. 
G. H. BETJEMANN, Esq. Basin JouNson, Esq. 
Joser Brana, Esq. E. Howarov- Jones, Esq. 
SYDNEY BLAKISTON, Esq. STEPHEN Kr Mr, Esq. 
Henry Brower, Esq. FREDERIC King, E-q. 
A. HerserT Brewer, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantuar. Ernest Kiver, Esq. 
SiR JouN FREDERICK Bripcg, M.V.O., Mus. Doc., T. B. Knott, Esq. 
Oxon, | GEORGE LANGLEY, Esq. 

Percy C. Buck, Esq., M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxon. Gro. LrAkE, Esq., Mus. Bac., Dunelm. 
ALFRED BURNETT, Es. CuaRLks Harford LLovp, Esq., M.A., Mus. Doc., 
PHiLir CATHIE, Esq. Oxon. 
Freveric CLIFFE, Esq. Jons B. McEwen, Esq. 
FrrDEkICK CORDER, Esq. STEWART MACPHERSON, Esq. 
RicuaRD Cummins, Esq. Sir Georgi. C. Marrin, M. V.O., Mus. Doc. 
Francis W. DAvkNroRT, Esq. Tortas MATTHAY, Esq. 
H. WALFORD Davies, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantab. Percy H. Mirvs, Eu 
T. F. DusuiLL, Esq. GRAHn AM. P. Moors, Esq. 
n O. Dvxzs, Esq. T. Tertius Noste, Esq. 

ENRY J. EpwaRps, Esq., Mus. Doc., Oxon. ARTHUR O'Leary, Esq. 

I 
| 


F. vg G. Enctuisn, Esq. ARTHUR OSWALD, Esq. 
Henry R. Evers, Esq. FRvE PARKER, Esq. 


The Associated Board holds Examinations throughout the United 


Sir WALTER P.nRATT, M.V.O., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 

C. W. Parkins, Esy. 

Cave ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 

F. J. Reap, Esq., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 

Cunas. REDDIE, Esq. 

H. W. Ricuarns, Esq., Mus. Doc., Dunelm. 

ACHILLE RIVARDE, Esq. 

Henry R. Rost, Esq. 

BENNO SCHONBERGER, Esq. 

Herbert F. SHARPE, Esq. 

ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantab. 

W. H. Squire, Esq. 

Prof. Sir CHARLES V. STANFORD, D.C.L., LL.D., 
M.A., Mus. Doo., Cantab. et Oxon. 

E. T. SwEETING, Esq., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 

FRANKLIN TAYLOk, Esq. 

LioxeL Tertis, Esq. 

ToHN Tromas, Esq., Pencerdd Gwalia. 

W. Henry THomas, Esq. 

ALBERT VisgTTI, Esq. 

S. P. WADDINGTON, Esq. 

Fren. WALKER, Esq. 

SgrriMUs WEBBE, Esq. 

WaArLTER WEsciifÉ, Esq. 

Hans WkssEtLv, Esq. 

W. E. WHITEHOUuSR, Esq. 

C. Lek WiLtiAMs, Esq., Mus. Bac., Oxon. 

CuarLes Woop, Esq., M.A., Mus. Doc., Cantab., 

Louis ZIMMERMANN, Esq. 


These Examinations are of graduated difficulty, so as to provide a 


Kingdom, and in the Colonies, in both Theoretical and Practical | complete series of tests from the Primary Division School to the 


Music. Advanced Grade Local Centre Examination,suited to Candidates of all 
The Examinations are as follows:— degrees of proficiency. Thesubjectsfor Examination areas follows :— 
(1) meee! Oentre Hxaminations, including Intermediate and advanced PRIMARY THEORY. VIOLIN. 
rades, conducted by two Examiners. Theory Examinations, are veld in 
March and November at all Centres in Great Britain and Ireland. In Practi- RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. VIOLA. 
cal Subjects they are held in March-April at all Centres, and in London and | HARMONY and GRAMMAR VIOLONCHELLO. 
district in November-December, as well as in March-April. OF MUSIO. DOUBLH BASS. 
Entries for the November- December Examinations close October roth, 1996. COUNTHERPOINT HARP 
, Full particulars will be found in Syllabus A, which will be sent on applica- : . 
tion to the Secretary. PIANOFORTE. WIND INSTRUMENTS. 
ORGAN. SINGING. 


(2) School Bixaminations, including Higher, Lower, Elementary, and 
Primary Divisions. Candidates for these Exaininations may be entered either 
by Heads of Schools or by individual Teachers. In the latter case, neither the 

eacher nor the Candidate need necessarily be connected with a School. 


The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions, tenable for two or three 
years at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. These Exhibitions are limited to 


The School Examinations are held at three periods, viz., October-November, | Candidates in the Local Centre Examinations who are under twenty 


March-April, and June-July, They are conducted by one Examiner. 
Entries for the October-November Examinations close October roth, 1906. 
Full particulars of the School Examinations, including the General 
hool Examination and the Olass-Singing Examination, 


years of age,and who fulfil certain conditions set forth in each Syllabus. 
Syllabuses, Forms of Entry, Theory Papers set in previous years, 
and all information can be obtained from the Central Office, 14 


will be found in Syllabus B, which will be sent on application to the Secretary. Hanover Square, London, W. 


Syllabuses A and B for 1907 are now ready, and can be obtained on application 


to the Central Office. 


ET 
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THE 


Ready in October, 1906. 


Complete Works of William Shakespeare 


REPRINTED FROM 


TEE FIRST FOLIO. 


Edited, with an Introduction to each Play, Complete Glossaries, and Variant Readings, by CHARLOTTE PORTER and H. A. CLARKE. 


With General Introduction by JOHN CHURTON CorriNs, M.A., D.Litt. 
Sold only in sets. 
Price &@. &s. net each set.] 


each with Frontispiece and Title-page in Two Colours. 
paper, limited to 75 sets. 


In Thirteen Volumes printed on antique paper, deckle edges, 
Price 482. 2s. net each set. [Also an Edition on pure rag 


"TUE EDITION furnishes the reader with the text of the Plays nearest to Shakespeare's stage, to his ownership, and to his authority, 
and provides in clear and terse form an exposition of its relation to the modern text. 
Shakespeare's texts have been modernised to suit each succeeding epoch, and yet there is practically nothing in the form of the 
Folio‘which should cause the present-day reader any difficulty in readingat. 


A Complete PROSPECTUS, with Sample Pages, &c., will be sent, post free, to any address. 


- Lessons in the Use of English. 


Bv MARY F. HYDE. 


SECTION I. First Three Years' Work. 
Complete, 2s. 

SECTION II. Practical English Grammar, with Exercises in 
Composition. In 2 Parts, 1s. 6d. each; or, Complete, 2s. 6d. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS : 


To meet the Requirements of the Board of Education. 
Large crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 


NEW SERIES of books of entrancing interest for young readers. 

4 Designed to include those epics and stories of the past which 

have survived the chances of time, reflecting, as they do, the 
genius of the nations which gave them birth. 


E VOLUME contains 256 Pages of Letterpress and at least 16 

Full-page Illustrations, including reproductions from the best 

works of Lord Leighton, Sir E. Burne-Jones, G. F. Watts, D. G. 
Rossetti, and other famous English and Continental Artists. 


Legends of Greece and Rome. 


By GRACE H. KUPFER, M.A. Revised and 
Large crown 


In 3 Parts, 9d. each; or, 


Stories of Long Ago. 
Enlarged Edition. With 20 Full-page illustrations. 
8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Favourite Greek Myths. 
By LILIAN STOUGHTON HYDE. 


Stories of Robin Hood 
And His Merry Outlaws. Retold from the Old Ballads by J. WALKER 
MCSPADDEN, 


“ This book ought to be widely used. Junior and middle forms will revel in it." 
—School World. 


Stories of King Arthur 
And His Knights. Retold from Malory's ' Morte Darthur." 
U. W. CUTLER. 


“It is wonderfully cheap at the price, and should find a wide circulation as a 
reading book in preparatory schools and the higher standards of elementary schools." 
— The Journal of Education. 


Stories from Greek History. 
Retold from Herodotus by H. L. HAVELL, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. 


* More girls, as well as boys, will in the future know the fine stories of Greece if 
Mr. Havell's book gets its due." — Bookman, 


Stories from Wagner. 


Retold by J. WALKER MCSPADDEN, Author of '' Stories from Robin 
Hood,” &c. 


'* Àn admirable and very welcome addition to the literature of the schoolroom." 
—Spectator. 


Stories from Scottish History. 


Selected from Scott's “Tales of a Grandfather," by MADALEN 
EDGAR, M.A. 


Britain Long Ago. 


Stories from Old English and Celtic Sources. Retold by E. M. 
WILMOT-BUXTON, Author of “The Makers of Europe,” “The 
Ancient World,” &c. 


Stories from Qreek Tragedy. 


Retold by H. L. HAVELL, B.A. 
Further volumes in active preparation. 


By 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Heath’s Practical French Grammar. 


By W. H. FRASER, B.A., AND J. SQUAIR, B.A., 
Professors of the Romance Department, Toronto University. 


Crown 8vo. Section I., 2s.; Section II., 2s. 6d. ; Complete, 3s. 6d. 


Adopted by the following Schools :— Christ's Hospital; Strand School, 
King's College; Glasgow Academy; Royal High School, Edin- 
burgh; George Watson’s College, Edinburgh; Oundle School; 
Bradford; Wolverhampton; Wellingborough; Aberdeen; 
Swansea Grammar Schools; Yorkshire College (Leeds), &c., 
&c. 


Extracts for Composition in French. 


For Middle and Senior Classes. Compiled and Edited by J. E. 
MANSION, B. és L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. Crown 
8vo, Is. 6d. 


The References are to '' Heath's Practical French Grammar.” 
A First Year of French. 
By J. E. MANSION, B. és L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 
Small crown 8vo, Is. 
Grammaire Francaise. 
A lusage des Eléves de l'Enseignement Secondaire. 
STONE BRUCE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Contes et Légendes. Parts |. and Ii. ! 


By H. A. GUERBER. With Vocabulary. Small crown 8vo. Two 
Parts, 1s. 6d. each. '' Materials" on Book I., 6d. 


By Mary 


60 vols. French Classics and Modern Authors. 


Lehrbuch der Deutschen Sprache. 


A Practical Course in German for Beginners. By ARNOLD WERNER- 


SPANHOOFD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Recent introductions include :—The City of London Schoo) for Girls; 
Bedford High School; Bradford Grammar School; Haber- 
dashers’ Girls’ School, West Acton; Cheltenham College; The 
Charterhouse; Royal High School, Edinburgh; Glasgow High 
School; Oundle School; Municipal Technical Institute, Bir- 
mingham; George Watson’s College, Edinburgh; Rossall 
School, Fleetwood; Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, &c., &c. 


A German Drill Book. 


Containing material essential to beginners in the study of German. 
By FRANCIS K. BALL, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Marchen und Erzáhlungen für Anfünger. 


Two Volumes. Edited by H. A. GUERBER. Vol. I., with Vocabulary 
and Questions in German on the Text; Vol. II., with Vocabulary. 
Crown &vo, 2s. each. i 


80 vols. German Classics and Modern Authors. 
Complete CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE now ready. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., 15 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SCIENCE AND ART 
EXAMINATIONS 


Of the Board of Education. 


Books for the First Stage. 


I.—Practica! Plane and Solld Geometry, First Stage. 
By G. F. Burn. Second Edition, Revised. 28. 


Ill.—Buliding Construction, First Stage. By BnvssoN Cux- 
Sa a B.E., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, Revised. 

V.— Mathematics, First Stage. Containing all the Algebra and 
Euclid required. Edited by Wm. Bniccs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc. 28. 


Vl. 4.—Mechanics (Solids), First Stage. By F. Rosenserc, M.A., 
B.Sc. Fifth Edition. 28. 


VI. 4. — Mechanice of Fluids, First Stage. By G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., 
F. R.S., and F. RosgNBgRG, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 28. 
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THE REPORT OF THE CONSULTATIVE 
COMMITTEE ON HIGHER ELEMENT- 
ARY SCHOOLS. 


HIS is an important document, and will receive more 
attention when the somewhat superficial controversies 
as to control and religious education which now fill the air have 
been appeased. The Committee were asked by the Board of 
Education to advise them as to the * principles which seemed 
most important in determining the curriculum in various types 
of higher elementary school, and, in particular, *the part 
which instruction in technical subjects should play—whether, 
for example, the curricula of such a school in Coventry should 
include actual instruction. in bicycle-making and only in the 
principles of mechanics.” The terms of reference also allude 
to the type of teacher desirable and some consideration of rural 
conditions. Onall these points the Committee have something 
interesting to say, but they decided—wisely, we think—to 
devote the main part of their time and space to a discussion of 
what a higher elementary school should be, and how it is to be 
distinguished from other types, and especially from a secondary 
school. lt is here, of course, that the keenest interest centres, 
and for their remarks on this question of classification the Com- 
mittee may expect the sharpest criticism. Some criticism—of 
a far-reaching kind—we think the Report deserves, and we will 
allude to this later, but we should deprecate any wholesale con- 
demnation, in view of the difficulty of the problem and the 
many sensible suggestions which the Committee make on 
practical points. 

A summary of their conclusions best indicates the trend of 
the discussion. They consider that in villages and small towns 
of less than 20,000 inhabitants separate higher elementary 
schools are not desirable. They recommend that in such cases 
the need for “higher primary instruction ” should be met, as in 
Scotland, by supplementary courses in elementary schools, and 
“intermediate or secondary instruction” must be provided in 
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one higher school, “for which the regulations should be different 
from those affecting a secondary school in a large town.” 

They think that it is the large towns of more than 50,000 in- 
habitants which really need the higher elementary schools, and 
that in the intermediate towns of from 20,000 to 50,000 inhabitants 
it “ will lie with the Board of Education and the Local Educa- 
tion Authority to deal carefully with each case,” and that 
“supplementary courses in elementary schools may, in some 
cases, be found desirable in towns of this character.” 

Now, apart from obvious criticisms, we must recognize in this 
a scheme in advance of any official regulations—an attempt to 
allow for growth and variety of development impossible under 
one uniform system. We welcome especially the application of 
the Scotch precedent in allowing supplementary courses, or 
“higher tops” to the ordinary elementary schools in country 
districts. It was, we believe, Mr. C. C. Hodgson, of the Cumber- 
land County Council, who first formulated this suggestion, 
which arose spontaneously from the farmers in the Northern 
counties. They complain that in many cases the old free 
grammar schools of their districts, supported by endowments, 
have been degraded to ordinary elementary schools, and that, if 
they need anything better, they have to send their children 
away from home at much greater expense—often an expense 
quite beyond their means. 

The suggestion is that in suitable places the Board should 
allow scholars to remain beyond the elementary age—up to 
fifteen or even sixteen—and pay a higher grant on those doing 
advanced work. And the Committee tell us that “the Board 
are prepared to sanction the use of endowments for this 
purpose without danger of appropriation under Section 13 (1) of 
the Act of 1902.” This is good news, and we should hold that 
the labours of the Committee had been well spent if they only 
succeeded in getting this one simple reform accomplished. 

But it must be noted—and here we come to our few words 
of criticism on the theoretical side of the Report—that when 
we admit these “higher tops” as a general thing in country 
districts and in towns under 20,0co, and as a possible thing in 
al towns under 5,000, we have made such a breach in our 
symmetrical water-tight organization of national education as 
no educational organizer will ever after be able to mend. Per- 
sonally, we see no reason why he should trv. We read the 
Committees Report to find those fundamental, irrefragable 
reasons which compel us in the ideal educational community— 
the town over 50,000—sharply to distinguish between the 
higher elementary and the secondary schools, and we must 
confess that they appear to us very far from solid. 

We are told that the primary function of the higher ele- 
mentary school is to instil good discipline, the power of self- 
help, and pride in good work ; that these good qualities are to 
be cultivated by a training more practical than heretofore and 
by “appropriate illustration” from the industrial and social 
surroundings of the children. Who would not say *Amen" 
to such a prayer, and who will say that such a training should 
be the characteristic of one class of schools rather than another? 
Is, then, your test to be of age—that in a higher elementary 
school the scholar has a three years! course and leaves at 
fifteen, but in a secondary school. he is to stay till sixteen? 
This is the present rule; but every one knows how little real 
difference it implies in fact, and it is obviously the flimsiest of 
barriers by which to defend a class distinction between schools. 
That the class distinction is the most substantial difference the 
Committee do not attempt to disguise. The higher elementary 
school is to be “end on" with the elementary ; the secondary 
is not, because it caters for those living in a more liberal 
atmosphere and with wider prospects, and it must avoid the 
damaging features of the ordinary elementary school We 
only now point out the problem, and urge its great importance. 
How can such an organization hope to live in an age of grow- 
ing socialism and democracy, when the Labour Party are 
beginning to insist that the supreme educational question is 
that the " schools of the people” should be made as good as 
possible and that every child shall have the best opportunity of 
developing his powers? Shall we not be driven to accept a 
looser and more liberal organization, frankly abandoning the 
legal distinction between elementary and secondary, and, while 
endeavouring to our utmost to maintain the standard of all 
really good work, treating the school supply of every place 
according to its own needs and merits, as the Committee would 
allow to every place with a population less than 50,000? 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Metaphysics of Nature. By CARVETH READ, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University 
College, London. (A. & C. Black.) 

This treatise is, in its authors own words, *a discussion of 
our ultimate beliefs and forms of judgment, so far as they can be 
treated upon speculative grounds, and, as far as possible, apart 
from considerations of moral philosophy and religion." After 
an introductory discussion of the connotation of the terms 
* belief,” “ knowledge," “ reality,” and “truth,” Prof. Read gets 
to his work proper, and carries on a long-sustained argument 
in four books under the heads of * Canonic,” ‘ Cosmology,” 
* Psychology " and “ The Categories.” The treatment is highly 
interesting and illuminative, and the central position of the work 
iS buttressed by support after support with fine cumulative 
effect. It is impossible here to convey anything but a rough 
idea of the argument, and we must content ourselves with 
indicating what seem to us the main contentions. u 

First : Since reality, according to the writer's own definition, 
is that of which truth is a more or less adequate representation, 
it is necessary to have a criterion by which we shall know truth 
so as to know reality. The result that emerges from a long 
historical and analytic discussion of criteria is that the only 
criterion of truth is to be found in developing the system o! 
Positive philosophy in which from the facts of experience we 
develop concepts, generalizations, and laws, and then return 
to facts for verification of these concepts. To the sceptic ob- 
jection that this gives us only relative knowledge, Prof. Read 
replies that outside of our knowledge there is nothing by which 
the sceptic can disparage it, and that the certainty of knowledge 
must lie within that knowledge. Such a criterion, however, 
does not seem to be essentially different from the pragmatist 
criterion which adjudges truth by successful action rather than by 
a priori categories, and which Prof. Read rejects. The develop- 
ment of Prof. Read's ever extending conceptual system in whicb 
he finds his criterion is effected only through the storm and 
stress of human activities. And when thereby any fresh 
addition is made to our cognitive system and we accept it as 
valid, may it not be said that activity in working out to a con- 
cept accepted by men has been successful, and that the 
successful action in being successful has lived itself as it were 
into, and thereby made or discovered, truth? And Prof. Read's 
criterion seems to us to have greater chance of development 
along the lines suggested by a philosophy that links up thought 
and action more closely by regarding successful action (in the 
wide pragmatist sense) as the end of a thought process in- 
separable from the process, and therefore as the real determin- 
ant of truth. 

Second : That this criterion of truth enables us at the same 
time to know reality is based on the assumption that the 
reality known must have some ground of resemblance to the 
cognition of it. Knower and known are relative terms, and 
possess meaning only as related—that is, as having some 
ground of resemblance to one another. The ground of re- 
semblance is consciousness. What we call inorganic Nature or 
the world is conscious, and the equivalent of what we perceive, 
and far more, exists in the world's consciousness. The relation 
between the individual and this world consciousness is described 
by Prof. Read as follows :— 

Knowledge is consciousness. Now the growth of such representation 
in life and mind I take to be a function of the evolution of Nature; 
and it is a true knowledge of Nature, because it is her self-knowledge. 
The universal consciousness grows into such knowledge. 

Hence the farther we can extend the conceptual system of 

Positive philosophy the more we know of the world reality. In 

this way Prof. Read substitutes for the old transcendent sub- 

stance a world consciousness which, to the extent that we do 
not know it, is transcendent—a transcendent reality. We get 
to know this reality through phenomena; for “the true corre- 
lation of conscious processes is not with the organism as 

henomena, but with thetranscendent reality whose phenomenon 

It is.” To this transcendent reality, or world consciousness, Prof. 

Read would give some body, or at least a skeleton, by trans- 

ferring thither something from its correlative individual con- 

sciousness, viz., time, change, coexistence, order or uniformity 
of change. 

Third: The relation in which the world consciousness stands 
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to the individual subject is treated of in the “ Psychology.” 
After an examination of the possible predicates—substance, 
phenomenon, &c.—applicable to the individual subject, Prof. 
Read concludes that it may be least misleading to call the in- 
dividual consciousness “an activity of this transcendental 
being.” He is rightly afraid of the term “soul,” with its latent 
rhetoric of technical terms. 

In support of the hypothesis of a world consciousness he calls 
to his aid Kant’s notion of transcendental apperception. He 
thinks he gives to this notion the only sensible meaning it can 
have of the common consciousness of Nature ; and this because 
the notion that transcendental apperception can be a function 
of the individual is so intolerably foolish that any other is 
comparatively sane. This “sensible meaning” of the Kantian 


expression is in accord with the late Prof. Adamson's interpreta- | 


tion of Kant's “pure Ego,” * and seems to us to help consider- 
ably in doing justice to the Kantian philosophy. In further 
support of his theory of a world and an individual consciousness 
working in concert Prof. Read claims that no other hypothesis 
can give an adequate explanation of individual perception and 
volition. The “story,” as Prof. Read calls it, “contains so 
many queer phrases that it asks some courage to write." 
The interested reader will find it on pages 240, 241, and in 
chapter xii. This chapter is an interesting and suggestive one 
to the educator. Prof. Read has a tilt at the elaborate accounts 
In works on psychology of how we learn to perceive and to will, 
and expresses the conviction that organic development, which 
iS a growth of the body as a sign of the soul, is of far more con- 
sequence than learning to perceive and to will. Again: “ But 
to maturity and even to the close of life (as we see in the 
oncoming of insanity) it seems that the general type of intellect 
and character, as distinguished from the details of knowledge, 
accomplishment, and behaviour, is a realization of hereditary 
conditions." 

Fourth : Whilst the individual consciousness is an activity of 

transcendental being, the latter is not prior in time to the 
former. “Reality is essentially a process in time as witnessed 
by the nature of consciousness.” Thus is individual freedom 
secured. Prof. Read expresses the notion of freedom in various 
ways. For example, the individual consciousness is said to wit- 
ness the world process or system, to construct the phenomena, 
and to be one of the agents that determine the course of the world. 
So long as the world is looked upon as a process independent of 
the individual, the individual cannot regard himself as a free 
agent. But, as one of the agents co-operating in the world 
process, he is undetermined by any final, foreordained end. 
This freedom from being compelled to make—for a predeterm- 
Ined end is all the personal freedom that the individual can 
conceive of, and all, in fact, that he needs. Thus, by making 
the individual consciousness constitutive of the course of the 
world, Prof. Read would overcome the antagonism between the 
notions of a providentially predetermined world and personal 
freedom. The doctrine of design, therefore, goes by the board. 
Final ends are not so much ends as guides and transition 
points in an infinite process which, z2so facto, is inconsistent 
with the notion of final end. Physical and final causation are, 
therefore, as Kant suggested, to be regarded as one and the 
same principle operative in a world process of which individuals 
are determinants. 
_ True to his purpose, Prof. Read does not deal, except very 
indirectly, with religious conceptions, nor with the question as 
to how these are affected by such a metaphysic as he unfolds. 
Our own opinion is that the work will rank high among the 
labours of those thinkers who are striving to reach more de- 
finite, more intelligible, and at the same time more sublime 
conceptions of God and religion. Prof. Read is to be con- 
gratulated on his “conciliatory and constructive " effort. 


Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. Vol ï. Edited by 
Bay AINTSBURY, M.A. (10s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
ress, 


Setting aside the collector’s interest in adding yet another 
relic to his museum of antiquities, we may say that two kinds 
of interest attend the rescue of forgotten literary undertakings 
from the dust-heap of oblivion: one is the response of the 
human spirit to any true and master touch on the mysterious 
chords of artistic experience—this is an absolute and universal 


* “ The Development of Modern Philosophy,” Vol. II., pages 56, 57. 
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interest ; the other is that of the literary student, who in en- 
riching his store of human documents is filling in the back- 
ground of his picture of the past, from which, to the unlettered, 
the dominating figures of the master poets stand out in a 
prone unhistoric while unrelieved. These figures of the 

ackground were living figures in their day: to their con- 
temporaries they loomed more significant—perhaps because 
more partial in their appeal—than the great masters. As Prof. 
Saintsbury says in the volume before us: “From the confine- 
ment of the attention to a few examples, however brilliant and 
famous, come hasty generalizations, insufficient exposition, not 
seldom downright error.” This is true, and, we may add that 
the garments which the great poet adopts and discards in his 
progress through contemporary influence and fashion to his 
abiding place of.power come down to us well worn and individ- 
ualized in the pages of one and another minor poet. Moreover, 
in an age of satire, whose individual idiosyncrasies do not die 
a natural death, we must know the original, as Prof. Saintsbury 
points out, if we would “ apportion the office of the true critic 
and that of the mere satirist." And, on the other hand, the 
gibbeting of a religious, social, or literary opponent was 
balanced by the princely hyperbole accorded to a literary 
friend, especially if of the softer séx. Who does not want to 
make acquaintance with the “ matchless Orinda,” who equalled 
Sappho in verse and surpassed her in virtue ; whose poems, to 
quote a commendatory epistle prefixed to her works in the 
present volume, * would be no disgrace to the name of any 
man that amongst us is most esteemed for his excellency in 
this kind, and there are none that may not pass with favour 
when it is remembered that they fell hastily from the pen 
but of a woman”? Orinda—more prosaically Mrs. Katha- 
rine Philips—if not matchless, was an interesting character : 
she had a distinct and invigorating personality, though it is 
sometimes obscured in her verse, and in her small way she 
was a worthy scholar of Donne’s metaphysics of friendship : at 
her best she was no mere copyist ; she had an active and dis- 
criminating mind, and the treasure she amassed from Donne, 
her master, was not merely displayed as a curious ware among 
other foreign merchandise. 

In Orinda, alone of the poets in this volume, we hear that 
clear, inevitable lyric ring of which Suckling was so great a 
master—perfect in its way, if its way was a humbler one than 
the subtle and varied cadence of the great Elizabethans. Perhaps 
the strangest and most original figure represented in this collec- 
tion is that of Edward Benlowes—ridiculed by Butler in the 
“Character of a Small Poet.” His mysterious poem, “ Theo- 
phila,” interspersed with outbursts of Latin where his paroxysms 
of sensuous religious ecstasy can find no vent in his native 
tongue, will provide edification of various kinds, though hardly 
of the sort anticipated by the author. He certainly did not 
fail from timidity of aim or narrowness of intention. After re- 
viewing the wretched state, * beyond all synonyms of misery,” 
of the worldly-minded “in their drink humorous, their humours 
quarrellous, their duels damnable,” he continues: “to divert 
thee, therefore, from such shelves of indiscreet vice, and to 
direct thee to the safe and noble channel of virtue, and 
to know the end which distinguisheth thee from a beast, and 
to choose the good end which differenceth thee from an evil 
man, be so much thine own friend as to peruse seriously the 
spiritual poem, which treateth of Subccelestials, Coelestials, and 
Superccelestials, whereby a delightful curiousness may steal thee 
into the pleasure of Goodness.” The author proceeds to assign 
to each of these principles its place in the universe, computing 
with startling arithmetical detail the distance between their 
domains. But Benlowes, in happier vein, recognized that 

The opal-coloured dawns raise fancy high ; 

Hymns ravish those who pulpits fly ; 

Convert dull lead to active gold by love-chemy. 
And his praise of poetry has an exaltation of tone not unworthy 
of Nash or Sidney. Benlowes, though always an “original,” 
was representative of his age. Milton’s early poems have left 
their stamp on his verse in scattered phrases, and there are 
many traces of Herbert’s quaintly daring identification of the 
homely and sublime, as in his description of Adam’s first 
dwelling—Eden : “ Clouds washed, winds swept his floor.” It 
is possible to instance in Benlowes all the vices, and not a few 
of the virtues, of the “ metaphysical” school in recklessly close 
du DUE for poetry and bathos were co-inmates of his 
mind. 
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Chamberlayne’s vast heroic “ Pharonnida” may be safely 
commended to those who have a taste for a true Arcadian 
periphrasis of imagery, enwrapping the commonest relations of 
emotional and physical experience, and who are content to 
pant through the breathless unrest of its bastard couplets in 
the hope—sometimes rewarded—of resting places of clear re- 
freshing melody and often of images of sustained and impres- 
sive beauty. 

-Perhaps the most suggestive part of Prof. Saintsbury's 
editorial work is to be found in his consideration of this poem 
in its influence on the poets of the early nineteenth century, and 
in his treatment of the questions raised by its metre and diction. 
Indeed, those who are content to base their appreciation on the 
scholastic-historic estimate—the term is the editor's—will find 
ready justification for this volume. But Prof. Saintsbury appeals 
to a higher court. He finds charm in *almost every page of 
Chamberlayne, and more frequently elsewhere,” and would 
account for it by "the constant presence of the worship of 
Imagination and of the reward which Imagination bestows on 
even her most mistaken worshippers." 


Letters from Samoa (1891-1895) by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson. 
Edited and arranged by MARIE CLOTHILDE BALFOUR. 
Illustrated. (Methuen.) 

Even to the most ardent of Stevenson lovers it must bring a 
sense of relief to read in the preface to this volume the follow- 
ing words :—“ It may be frankly confessed that these letters are 
published far less with a desire to furnish a few more details 
of a life about which so much has already been written than to 
preserve some memorial of one as well beloved if less widely 
known.” 

And, indeed, the letters have a very personal and individual 
charm, and by no means depend for their central interest on any 
fresh details about R. L. S. Mrs. Stevenson was a keen 
observer and had the power of reproducing scenes and their 
settings in a vivid and picturesque way. Her delightful sense 
of humour makes many an adventure entertaining and blunts 
the edge of many a mishap. She had the spirit and power of 
enjoyment of the born traveller, and we cannot fail to share 
her amusement and enjoyment whether we walk in the park at 
Sydney with her and listen to all the preachings going on there, 
* nicely varied to suit all tastes,” or sit on the floor feasting with 
the royal Malietoa and hear her being complimented by him on 
looking “ very strong " to be the mother of “such an old son? ! 
She goes on: “ Indeed, he went the length of saying I looked 
the younger of the two, which Lou was half-inclined to resent 
till I suggested that it was ‘considering my age,’ which took 
the sting out of it.” 

The letters give a wonderful insight into Samoan native life, 
with its curious customs and ceremonies, and this, combined 
with a strong feeling for natural scenery, gives us a very vivid 
picture of the home at Vailima and its inmates. Incidentally, 
also, we get many a charming picture of the beloved Tusitala, 
as : “ When the work was over Louis sat down to rest and sighed 
for a cigarette, without feeling sufficiently energetic either to go 
or send for tobacco. At that very moment Sosimo appeared 
with all that Louis had just been longing for. ‘Quel è le 
potu!' said Lou, gratefully—' How great is the wisdom!’ 
And he was deeply touched with the quick reply : ‘How great 
is the love !’” 

The book deserves many readers, and these, in closing the 
volume, will surely agree that, “ without injustice to her brilliant 
son," Mrs. Stevenson can have “held no secondary place” 
among “ those who knew and loved them both.” 


“English Men of Letters.” Walter Pater. 
(Macmillan.) 

Even if Mr. A. C. Benson had not taken us into his con- 
fidence, in * The Upton Letters,” as to to the amazing speed 
and extent of his literary output, we should by now have been 
tempted to wish that he did not exercise his gifts with quite 
such facility. The reality of those gifts it is idle to deny; yet 
the effect of their present use on the impartial observer is 
irritating. Without doubt the most obvious truths are the ones 
that require the most frequent repetition; yet surely the 
familiarity of an idea necessitates a certain delicacy and light- 
ness of touch in its exposition? And in portions of * The 
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Upton Letters?" themselves, and more notably in the recent 
series of essays “From a College Window,” Mr. Benson has 
carried to excess his ideal of balance and lucidity of expression. 
There are points in the essays where even the reader's con- 
sciousness that a statement is true is apt to be obscured by the 
fact that the writer presents it with a weight and exhaustiveness 
of style that seem also to suggest that it is new. 

In his study of Pater Mr. Benson's knowledge, his impartial- 
ity and general rightness are most fully apparent : he shows no 
tendency to leap over points or to avoid analysis of com- 
plexity. If to some of us it may seem that the scenes and 
characters he is presenting demand for their portrayal a certain 
broadness, even vagueness, of outline we must be dis- 
appointed ; for Mr. Benson's method includes no "lights left 
out.” But, if, on the other hand, we are in search not so much 
of a whole as a detailed, deliberate exposition of the parts of 
which the whole is composed, if we go further, we shall certainly 
fare very much worse. The faults alluded to make themselves 
chiefly felt in regard to matters of personality and character— 
as, for instance, the lengthy analysis on page 3 of distinctions 
between cheerful and meditative boys ; in criticism of Paters 
writings they are much less apparent. All that is said on the 
subject of * Marius" is true, and most of it excellent. 


Maftres et Parents. Etude et Enquéte sur la co-opération de l'Ecole 
et du Lycée avec la Famille, Par PAUL CROUzET, Professeur au 
Lycée de Toulouse. (3 frs. 50. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin.) 

“ This book," says the author in his introduction, ‘‘is addressed 

to both masters and parents, to both primary and secondary school 
teachers, and to families in all classes of society." In concluding, he 
says: '' This long essay will have attained its end if it has only suc- 
ceeded in arousing some sympathetic interest in the subject." This, 
in the profession, we think it will do. Teachers will recognize the 
enthusiasm and good sense of the writer, and will be interested in the 
numerous quotations from the reports of all kinds of educational con- 
ferences so freely given. English readers may be interested to see 
how the same circumstances which militate here at home against the 
frank and hearty co-operation of parents and teachers for the good of 
the taught are felt, perhaps in even a greater degree, in France, and 
may learn something from the various plans and methods suggested for 
combating these difficulties. In so far, however, as the book makes 
an appeal to parents of children in the primary schools, we fear that it 
is not likely to be very successful even in France. The matter is 
put in far too dry and technical a form, the language is not suthciently 
simple and direct. Indeed, for all readers, the style is too much that 
of a Blue Book or Government report, and, could it be lightened by an 
occasional flash of humour, would have been more attractive. There 
is a hint of pathos in the little **carnet de correspondance’ 
which passed between a poor Breton peasant woman and the teacher 
of her boy ; and we were moved to smile at the mention of the lady 
who made a practice of calling on the wife of her son's teacher while 
the boy was in his form, but whose visits always Bii ceased when 
the pupil got his remove, and were presumably transferred to the wife 
of the next Professeur, and so on, all the way up the school. But 
such all too human touches are all too rare! As in England, so in 
France, a variety of causes combine to make the desired co-operation 
difficult. Apathy born of ignorance and poverty on the part of the 
parents, the pride and indifference of the fashionable, evil home 1n- 
fluences of every kind, the utilitarian spirit of the age, the low salary 
and uncertain social position of the teachers, the immense size of the 
classes—all these antagonistic forces must be attacked in many dif- 
ferent ways, and we are rejoiced to find at the end of this long discus- 
sion that M. Crouzet concludes as follows :—** Il ne s'agissait pas en 
effet de trouver le meilleur procédé possible de co-opération entre 
l'école ou le lycée d'une part. la famille ouvriére ou bourgeoise 
d'autre part. Le meilleur procédé est celui qui convient le mieux à 
chaque milieu, à chaque établissement, à chaque maitre, à chaque 
parent. . . . La co-operation des maitres et des parents est chose trop 
délicate pour n'étre pas absolument libre. . . . Il s'agit moins d'un 
règlement à rédiger que de moeurs à refaire." This, at any rate, 1S 
good and wholesome doctrine. 


A French Historical Reader. By II. N. ADAIR, M.A. 
With Illustrations. (G. Bell & Sons.) 

Teachers who rely on teaching French to young children mostly on 
the reading method—a most excellent one, be it said—should 

leased with Mr. Adair’s ** French Historical Reader." The pieces are 
interesting and of about the right length for a lesson, and sufficiently 
complete in themselves to tell their story. The type is good, and the 
French, though simple, is idiomatic and varied. There are a vocab 
lary and a sufficiency of notes, but no dates are given. We look on 
the omission of dates as a defect, though the author says, in his pre 
face : ** I have avoided quoting dates, even in the notes, think ing that 
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the approximate period of each event would be sufficiently indicated by 
the illustrations." We should not ourselves rely with such confidence 
on the young readers’ knowledge of the history of their own country, 
and we gather that they are not supposed to have any previous know- 
ledge of French history at all. The approximate date must be arrived 
at by some one before, or in the course of, the lesson ; why, then, not 
quote them, ** even in the notes"? The illustrations are apparently 
French, and quite good and lively. 
Stories from Greek Tragedy. Retold by H. L. HAVELL, B.A. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap & Co.) 

“In this book,” says the author, ** I have tried to present, in the 
form of prose narrative, the leading incidents of ten Greek plays.” 
Boys and girls who are learning Greek, and even older people who 
have no knowledge of the language but are desirous of reading 
good translations of the plays, might find these sketches of the plots 
helpful to them. If, on reading more than one or two of them at a 
sitting, the use of the present tense throughout is apt to become a little 
wearisome, still it is difficult to see how the action could be so well 
described otherwise. Apart from this the stories are told in a pictur- 
esque and interesting manner. There are sixteen illustrations from 
onim by such well known artists as Sir W. B. Richmond, Lord 

ighton, the Hon. J. Collier, and others; the ‘‘ Clytemnestra," by 
Collier, is perhaps one of the most impressive. At the very small cost 
of 1s. 6d. any school library might be enriched by a present of this little 
volume. Teachers would find it useful to read aloud to their forms, or 
it might perhaps be set as an ‘‘ extra" with advantage. 


Britain Long Ago. Stories from Old English and Celtic Sources 
retold by E. M. WiLMOT-BUXTON. (Is. 6d. Hep Co.) 

Children will enjoy these stories, and some interest in English liter- 
ature should be awakened by them. The old English poems, trans- 
lated by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, strike us as too difficult for 
quite young readers. There are numerous illustrations and a pro- 
nouncing index. The preface is good; but we doubt if the author is 
wise in beginning: ‘‘It is a well known fact that the only use of a 
preface, or ‘ foreword,’ as our ancestors would have called it, is to be 
skipped.” He is more than likely to be taken at his word. 


Old Maids’ Children. By EDITH ESCOMBE. 
(3s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein. ) 

This is a pretty little book, bound in pink linen, which might make 
an acceptable present to any young mother of the class which can afford 
“ spacious nurseries ” and a large garden with ‘‘ shrubberies and well 
shaven lawns.” It is written by a true lover of children, and the advice 
given in it is pleasant and sensible. The title is taken from the last 
chapter, which is headed by a quotation from Charles Lamb’s ‘‘ Dream 
Children." It is a delight to be reminded in any way of that inimit- 
able prose-poem, where orie is tempted to think the first and last word 
on the subject has been said. Such topics as ‘‘ Religion," ** Dead 
Children," ** Natural Children," ** Grown-up Children "' are fearlessly, 
but reverently, touched upon ; and, perhaps, this little book may be 
Sone where a longer and deeper educational treatise would be 
shunned. 


Scenes from the Great Novelists. Adapted and arranged for Amateur 
Performance by ELSIE FOGERTY. (6d. Swan Sonnenschein.) 

This selection of four scenes from ** The Abbot," ** The Mill on 
the Floss,” ** Adam Bede," and Dickens’s ** Christmas Carol” is a 
good sixpennyworth and should be welcome to girls'-school teachers 
who are seeking to get up some little entertainment. They might be 
used also for home acting. The scenes are well chosen and the stage 
directions full and clear. There is a costume edition, with numerous 
plates, at 2s. 6d. ; but the sixpenny edition can be used without it, as 
the costumes are quite well described in it. The type is large and 
good ; but there are a few misprints. A pretty little girl should be 
an attractive little igure as Mary Queen of Scots.  '* Mrs. Pullet's 
New Bonnet," should be very funny if well managed ; but the young 
actress who plays Mrs. Poyser in the scene from ** Adam Bede” will 
have to be almost uncannily clever to make a real success of such a 
one-part piece, and such a part ! 


Geometrical Conics. By F. S. MacauLAY, M.A., D.Sc. 
Second Edition. (Cambridge University Press.) 

The changes in this edition are chiefly relative to a fuller treatment 
on the lines of modern pure geometry, and the book should now form 
a satisfactory introduction to the fuller study of that subject so ably 
treated by Mr. J. W. Russell in his ‘‘ Elementary Treatise on Pure 

ometry" (Clarendon Press), a new and revised edition of which was 
recently published. 


A School Geometry. Parts I. and II. With an Introductory Course of 
Experimental and Practical Work. By HALL and STEVENS. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Most teachers now prefer to give a preliminary course in experi- 
mental and practical work before the definite geometrical course. 

aty, however, find it difficult to plan out such a course satisfactorily, 
and will therefore welcome this addition to the ** School Geometry” 
of Messrs. Hall and Stevens. It seems to us a thoroughly satisfactory 
and well arranged course, and of suitable length. 


Algebraic Geometry: a new Treatise on Analytical Conic Sections. 
By W. M. BAKER, M.A. (6s. Bell & Sons.) 

This is an elementary course in analytical conics, the straight line 
and circle being treated specially at length. Use has been made of 
elementary ideas of the calculus—with distinct advantage, we think. 
Attention is given to the use of squared paper and elementary curve 
tracing. The expositions are clear, and the book is well arranged. The 
revision papers are helpful, and the book should prove a satisfactory 
up-to-date treatise for school use. 


Citizenship and the Schools. By JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 
(6s. net. H. Holt & Co.) 

This is a volume of collected addresses, essays, and articles by the ` 
Professor of Political Economy and Politics in Cornell University. 
The first paper, on *'* Training for Citizenship," strikes the keynote, 
and a quotation will indicate its scope: ‘‘ Needed reform will always 
come in time. But much suffering, much time can be saved by an 
understanding of the needed changes obtained through a careful study 
of social institutions. For this special knowledge we must rely largely 
on our educational institutions. But, besides and above these special 
bits of political and social knowledge, there needs to be an ideal of the 
value and purpose of the State. That should be taught specifically to 
al our voters, in all our schools, . . . and the subjects should be 
taught as living realities, not as dead forms." Such doctrine is even 
more needed in England than in the States, and, though we are not 
interested in some topics here treated—such as School-Book Legisla- 
tion—yet three-fourths of the volume has for us a direct application. 


School Organization. By S. E. Bray. (2s. W. B. Clive.) 

The title does not indicate the restricted aim of the author. Mr. 
Bray is an Inspector of Schools under the London County Council, 
and, though much of his work is of wider application, yet he writes 
throughout from the point of view of the provided school. "With this 
caution we can heartily recommend the treatise. Facts are clearly 
stated, and the advice given to the young teacher is sound and sensible. 
On the question of co-education Mr. Bray, after balancing the pros and 
cons, gives as his own opinion that, **consistent with Nature's methods, 
as it seems to be, it is bound sooner or later to take up a strong position 
and assert its dignity and influence everywhere." 


Subject Classification. By JAMES DuFF Brown. 
(15s. net. Library Supply Co.) 

This work appeals to a limitel class of readers, but for the public 
librarian it is indispensable; and any school with a library worthy the 
name would do well to procure or, at least, to consult it. Even in our 
modest task of putting *' Books Received" each month under their 
proper heading we are often perplexed for want of an authoritative 
guide and have taken shelter in that refuge for ignorance or laziness, 
“ Miscellaneous." 


** Brown's School Series." — Elementary French Accidence. With 
Exercises. By G. H. CLARKE and W. G. GRIFFITH. (Is. 3d. 
net. A. Brown.) 


This may be described as a grammar drill book. Three hundred 
short sentences to seventy-eight pages of grammar seems to us rather a 
meagre allowance; and the verbs, which take the lion's share of the 
grammar, are not printed in a form to catch the eye. Otherwise we 
can commend the work as simple and not too infantine.  *'Il est 
médecin" and ‘*C’est un médecin" (page 78) cannot be used indif- 
ferently ; and the meanings of penser à and penser de should be 
distinguished. 

A First Book of French Oral Teaching. By C. V. CALVERT and 
W. G. Hartoc. The First Sixty Lessons phonetically tran- 
scribed by D. L. Savory. (1s. Rivingtons.) 

Nothing need be said of this book but that the orthodox translitera- 
tion of the Association Phonétique Internationale has been adopted 
throughout, and that great pains have been taken to secure absolute 
correctness. Mr. Savory, who has had large experience, assures us 
that to begin with phonetic script is no hindrance to the subsequent 
acquisition of the conventional spelling. | 


** Blackie's Little French Classics.” —Bouilly’s L’ Abbé de V Epee. 
Edited by W. G. HARTOG. (8d.) 

This pretty little play pour les jeunes filles makes a good Reader. 
The notes are simply construes, or, to do them justice, good renderings, 
of hard words and phrases. It is news to us that Aééé is a courtesy 
title of a// Roman Catholic clergymen. ** Personne is always femin- 
ine” is dangerous doctrine. Sensible, on page 14, has its ordinary 
meaning. *' Comme qui dirait " is surely still heard in polite society. 

Combined German Reader, Writer, and Grammar. 
By H. G. SrEARING. (3s. Clarendon Press.) 

The author craves indulgence in striking out a new line; but there 
is nothing new under the sun, and this primer is an adaptation of the 
Prendergast method. About a thousand common words have been 
selected, and the passages for translation have been arranged so as to 
contain none but these words and to repeat them again and again. 
The drawback to this method is that it is hard not to bore the pupil ; 
but, given the conditions, the author has made the Reader fairly inter- 
esting. Grammar rules and forms follow as required. The print is 
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bold and clear, but we should have preferred more than one page in 
roman type. An excellent plan adopted in Mullins and Storr's ** Hauff 
Stories " 1s to give in an index all the words used in the text, with a 
reference to the page where they first occur, so tbat the pupil who 
forgets is forced to revive his first impression. 


Class-work in French Composition, By ERNEST WEEKLEY, 
(2s. W. B. Clive.) 

A century of English passages of about the same length and difficulty 
as those set for Joint Board Certificates. At the end are vocabularies 
giving the harder words. We should have preferred some hints as to 
the turning of sentences. The pieces are well chosen. 


Ma premiere Visite à Parts. An Illustrated Frehch Reading Book 
for Beginners. By A. E. C. (1s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The narrative is put into the mouth of a boy of eleven, and the main 
sights of Paris are well and simply described. The start is not very 
happy—the difference between a turbine and an ordinary steamer—and 
the dramatic element is weak throughout. The illustrations are poor. 
But the Reader is on the right lines, and a select vocabulary at the end 
gives all the words and phrases needed. 


The Fésole Club Papers, being Lessons in Sketching for home-learners. 
By W. G. COLLINGWoop. (3s. 6d. net. Ulverstone: W. 
Holmes.) 

These papers, by the well known biographer of Ruskin, appeared in 
the Parents’ Review, and many will be glad to have them in a separate 
form. Like his master, Mr. Collingwood gives first principles and 
insists that there is no royal road to drawing; that the eye must be 
trained to see no less than the hand to execute. A book of this sort 
. without illustrations is not likely to be popular, but it is well worth 
the study of the young artist. 


Tales from the Talmud. By E. R. MONTAGUE. (1s.6d. Blackwood.) 

Most of us have gained what slight knowledge of the ** Talmud" we 
possess from the brilliant article by Dr. Deutsch in the Quarterly 
Review of the sixties. The present modest little volume brings us 
nearer to the fountain head, as it gives, though apparently at second 
hand, a vast number of legends, tales, and saws—some quaint and 
fantastic, but nearly all instinct with morality and some of high imagina- 
tive beauty. If only for the sidelights that it throws on the Old 
Testament, the book is a valuable aid to Scripture lessons. It would 
be the better for an index. 


Paton's List of Schools and Tutors. Ninth Annual Edition. 1906-7. 
(1s. 6d.) 

This useful publication, too well known to need description, grows 
in bulk and now exceeds 1,100 pages. A map at the beginning shows 
what schools are available for each locality ;. and the photographs, 
which cannot lie like prospectuses, are well reproduced. : 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the 
World, Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN and Louis HEILPRIN. 
(£2. 2s, net. Lippincott.) 

The present publication is a new work framed on the ‘‘ Gazetteer” 
with the same title which appeared in 1855, but virtually rewritten and 
brought up to date (1905). It includes the most recent explorations— 
for instance, that of the British expedition to Thibet—and mountain 
ascents such as those of the Workmans in the Himalayas. Of course, 
it is mainly designed for American readers. There are no less than 
thirty-five Mount Pleasants, not one of which we could have located, 
and innumerable post villages with less than a hundred inhabitants. 
English villages well known as health resorts or for historical reasons 
—Holne, Eversley, Goathlands, &c.—are not included. In spite of 
this partial treatment, it isa book for the English library, especially 
the school library. 


How to become a Qualified Accountant. By R. A. WITTY. 
(2s. net. Sir I. Pitman.) 

The book gives plain directions as to the steps necessary for entering 
the profession and some sound hints as to the general qualifications 
that are likely to lead to success. There is an appendix of specimen 
examination papers. 


The Girls’ School Yearbook: Public Schools. 
Swan Sonnenschein.) 

It is high time the Public Schools Yearbook (for boys), now in its 
eighteenth year of publication, should be followed by a companion 
volume, and the present issue promises likewise to become a perennial. 
The editors have, perhaps wisely, refrained from giving any definition 
of a public school—dithcult in the case of boys, and almost impossible 
in the case of girls. The 119 schools here admitted are **schools for 
girls qualified to enter the Association of Head Mistresses,” but what 
that qualification is should be definitely stated. The second part of 
the book gives information as to colleges for women and careers open 
to women. There is also an alphabetical list of all teachers mentioned 
under schools. We miss some schools which may well claim to be 
public, such as The Mount School, York, and we think the editors 
might well stretch a point and include some private schools, like 
Roedean, which are better known to the public than many old founda- 
tions. As is natural in a first edition, there are some irregularities in 
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the printing: the list of schools is begun on page xxxi and continued 
on page xxi. We fail, too, to discover what qualifies a school to be 
photographed. 


Greek History for Young Readers. By ALICE ZIMMERN. 
(2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

We welcome this cheap reissue; the book was originally published 
at 4s. 6d. The maps ind illustrations are all retained. Miss Zimmern 
has compressed the story of a thousand years into less than four 
hundred pages; but in her hands it is still a story, not a bare epitome. 


(1) ** New Era Geography Readers."—Owr Imperial Heritage. Mus- 
trated. (is. 8d. Sir I. Pitman & Son.) (2) ‘‘ Twentieth Cent- 
ury Geography Readers."— Book II. : Life im our own and other 
Lands. With Coloured Illustrations. (1s. W. & R. Chambers.) 

(1) Well supplied with pictures, some of them coloured, and with 
maps, this volume forms an interesting account of the aon, geo- 
graphy, productions, and commerce of British lands beyond the sea 
It is well written and touches, in passing, on the recent royal tour in 
India. 

(2) Fred pays a visit to his friends, Tom and Lucy, and their father, 
Captain Bell, and their talks form the substance of the book. Itis 
written in a lively manner, and well illustrated. It is intended for 
much younger children, and tells its story much more simply. 


A Junior Arithmetic. By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., assisted by 
F. E. ROBINSON, M.A. (1s. 6d. Bell & Sons.) 

This is a simple and well arranged book, intended for the middle 
and lower forins of secondary schools. It differs from an earlier book 
of Mr. Pendlebury's in including the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of the Mathematical Association. It is furnished with a few 
pages of tables at the beginning and with miscellaneous problems at the 
end. 


** The Children’s Heroes."—No. 2: The Story of Livingstone. By 
VAUTIER GOLDING, with Coloured Pictures by L. D. Luarp. 
No. 6: Sir Walter Raleigh. By M. D. KELLY, B.A., with 
Coloured Pictures by T. H. ROBINSON. (1s. 6d. net each. T.C. 
& E. C. Jack.) 

» These are well printed and tastefully got-up little books, containing 
the first 118 pages, and the second 120 pages, of a convenient size for 
the pocket. They tell their stories very simply and plainly, but are 
not by any means devoid of interest—especially Miss Kelly's volume 
about Sir Walter Raleigh—while their essentially heroic themes are 
exactly suited to the little ones. The illustrations are generally good 
and suitable. We wish the edition every success. 


A ConnECTION.— Dr. R. J. Lloyd writes: ** The statement made 
in your August number, at the foot of page 551, that the word ‘morate 
is neither English nor French,’ is entirely erroneous. Consult Littre, 
and you will see that he gives nearly the same amount of space to 
morale, fem. sub., as to moral, adjective."—As the context shows, we 
meant morale as applied to the temper of an army, school, &c. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE IN SWITZERLAND. 


T the seventh annual meeting of the Swiss Society for the Study 
of School Hygiene, held lately in Neuchatel, the principal 
subject of debate was overwork in schools. On this two discussions 
took place. One dealt with the question of overwork in primary 
schools ; the other with the conditions in secondary schools. The first dis- 
cussion was opened by Dr. Perrochet, who discussed the subject from 
the doctor's point of view, and Prof. Hillebrand, who spoke as a 
teacher. Each came to the conclusion that, if a child were overworked 
in the primary classes, the home conditions were to blame. The 
school] authorities may be expected to notice signs of bad managemert 
at home, and should report anything serious to the proper quarter. 
But it is not often possible to interfere when a child is burdened with 
a moderate amount of housework. 

Dr. Perrochet wished to see the harder mental work confined to the 
mornings, and the afternoons reserved for manual training or occupa- 
tions. He advocated a break of fifteen minutes between lessons, two 
half-holidays per week for pupils and teachers alike, the abolition of 
homework, and the encouragement of physical training. 

Prof. Hillebrand, following several French authorities, advocated the 
institution of a pupils health card. He opposed the inclusion of 
reading and writing in the work of the first year, and wished to see 
the syllabus of work in succeeding years altered so that personal 
activity was encouraged, and receptivity received less reward. T 

From the ensuing discussion it appears that many parents give 
instruction to their children before they Join the primary school. This 
instruction consists of elementary arithmetic, hymns, and poems. 
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These parents, the makers of infant prodigies, are not sufficiently dis- 
couraged by school authorities. 

Inspector Labour demanded that thirty minutes daily should be 
given to physical training in the primary school ; and Dr. Schmid, of 
the Federal Board of Health, proposed that seven should be the age of 
admission to the primary school. Dr. Schmid opposed the free after- 
noon for young children—a plan introduced in some German towns— 
on the ground that it would lead to moral neglect and add to the 
causes which produce the hooligan. 

The discussion on overwork in secondary schools was opened by 
Dr. Bourguin, of La Chaux de Fonds, who demonstrated that pupils in 
these schools, whether Gymnasien or Realschulen, were decidedly over- 
worked. The nearer the pupil approached to the leaving examination 
of his school the greater was the evil. As a remedy the speaker 
demanded more uniformity in the curricula of secondary schools, and 
especially in the Gymnasien. He proposed to give pupils under 
fourteen years of age 28 hours per week, to those between fourteen and 
sixteen 28 to 30 hours, with a maximum of 33 hours for any pupil at a 
secondary school. 

The succeeding speakers agreed unanimously with Dr. Bourguin that 
the work of the secondary school was becoming too encyclopzdic. 
A number referred approvingly to the action of the school authorities 
of Winterthur, where the lesson period now lasts only forty minutes. 
The change to this length was made as the result of experiments 
extending over two years. No decrease of attention or receptivity was 
found to follow the introduction of a shorter period, but there was found 
a distinct increase in the percentage of efficient work. The shorter 
lesson, however, demanded stricter punctuality and methodical con- 
centration on the part of the master. If the teacher can attain these 
ends, the pupil can be relieved so as to get more time for his hobbies, 
his exercise, and the development of his personal aptitudes. Towards 
these objects the schools of Winterthur have been steadily progressing. 
Much of the subject matter has lately been overhauled, so that mere 
memorizing has been reduced and more appeal made to processes of 
reasoning. 

The Congress decided to produce two reports next year, and 
appointed Committees to draw them up. One refers to the number of 
hours per week of instruction in all kinds of secondary schools. This 
will be presented by the Standing Committee. The other report will 
be on school hygiene as it affects the teacher. It will discuss the 
terms of appointment, the amount of work demanded, the state of 
health, the causes of death, the provision made for old age, illness, and 
widows for every Canton of the Federation. This report, to be pre- 
sented at St. Gall in May, 1907, will be drawn up by a strong Com: 
mittee of five, on which Dr. Huber, editor of the Swiss Educational 

Year Book, and Dr. Zollinger, Secretary to the Zurich Board of Educa- 
ton, have consented to serve. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 

The Fésole Club Papers: Lessons in Sketching for Home-Learners 

By W. G. Collingwood, M.A. 
net. 


W. Holmes (Ulverstone), 3s. 6d. 


Children’s Books. 

The Story of Abraham Lincoln. By Mary A. Hamilton. 7. C. & 
E. C. Jack, ts. 6d. net. - 

Nursery Tales told to the Children by Amy Steedman. With Pictures 
by Paul Woodroffe. Z. C. & E. C. Jack, 1s. net. 

Mary .Wollstonecraft's Original Stories. With $ Illustrations by 
William Blake and an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. Henry 
Frowde, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Story of Columbus. By Gladys M. Imlach. 7C. & E. C. Jack, 
Is. Od. net. 

Classics. 

The Iliad of Homer.—Books III. & IV. Translated in English Prose 

Th by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. George Bell &» Sons, 1s. 

e Greek War of Independence (1821-1827). A Greek Text for 
Beginners, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Maps. By 
Charles D. Chambers. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 35. 
rammar of Classical Latin. By Arthur Sloman, M.A. Cambridge 
Press, 6s. 
Gol . English. 

olden Numbers. A Book of Verse for Boys and Girls. 
ne by Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 
S. 4d. 

An Introduction to Good Poetry. By E. F. Davidson, M.A. Blackie 

Pim e Is Ode 

n man s English Dictionary for Schools. qd. net. 

utarch’s Life of Coriolanus, in North's Translation. Edited, with 

fe eu and Notes, by R. II. Carr, B.A. Clarendon Press, 


Selected and 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 
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English Literature. 

A First Book of English Literature. By C. Linklater Thomson. | 
Part III.—From Lindsay to Bacon. Horace Marshall & Son, 
2s. 6d. 

An Outline History of the English Language. By Oliver Farrar 
Emerson, Ph.D. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

TheSOxford Treasury of English Literature. Vol. I.—Old English to 

- Jacobean. By G. E. Hadow and W. H. Hadow. Clarendon 
Press, 3s. 6d. 
Fiction. 

The Guarded Flame. By W. B. Maxwell. Methuen & Co., 63. 

Enderby. By Bertha Shelley. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

In the Service of Love. By Richard Marsh. Methuen & Co., 6s. 


Geography. i 

A Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By C. P. Lucas, 
C.B. Vol. I.—The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies. Second 
Edition, revised by R. E. Stubbs, B.A. Clarendon Press, 5s. 

Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel. Vol. I. : Northern 
and Eastern Asia. By A. H. Keane, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Maps 
and Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
Edward Stanford, 15s. 

A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the 
World. Edited by Angelo Heilprin and Louis Heilprin. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, £2. 2s. net. 


History. 

An Advanced History of Great Britain, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Queen Victoria. By Prof. T. F. Tout, M.A. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., Ss. 

Germany. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
and Enlarged. 
Unwin, §s. net. 


Seventh Edition, Revised 
[** The Story of the Nations" Series.) 7. Fisher 


Mathematics. 


A Heuristic Arithmetic. By C. Granville, B.A., and C. E. Rice, 
M.A. Part I.—Method. Horace Marshall & Son, 2s. 6d. 
Suggestive Arithmetics, Books I. and II. Each 9d. net. McDougall s 
Educational Co. 

Examples and Homework in Preliminary Practical Mathematics. By 
T. I. Cowlishaw, M.A. Longmans, Green, & Co., 1s. 

Matriculation Graphs. By C. H. French, M.A., and G. Osborn, 
M.A. W. B. Cleve. 

Junior Arithmetic Examples. 
M.A. Atvingtons, 1s. 6d. 

Algebraic Geometry. A New Treatise on Analytical Conic Sections. 
By W. M. Baker, M.A. George Bell & Sons, 6s. 

Algebra for Beginners. , By William Dodds. Enlarged Edition, with 
Examination Papers. Thomas Murby & Co., 1s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Taking of Capri. A Dramain Three Acts. By Algernon Warren. 
A. H. Stockwell, Is. net. 

The British Navy Past and Present. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. By Rear-Admiral S. Eardley-Wilmot. Zhe 
Navy League, 1s. net. 

Normandy. By Cyril Scudamore, M.A. With 40Illustrations. [*' The 
Little Guides" Series.] Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

Old English Games, and Physical Exercises. By Mrs. Florence Kirk. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 2s. 

How to become a Qualified Accountant. 
Jsaac Pitman & Sons, 2s. net. 
From St. Francis to Dante. A Translation of all that is of primary 
interest in the Chronicle of the Franciscan Salimbene (1221-1288), 
together with Notes and Illustrations from other Mediæval 

Sources. By G. G. Coulton, M.A. David Nutt, 10s. 6d. net. 

Play in Work and Work in Play : Interesting and varied Kindergarten 
Occupations for the School and the Nursery. By Joseph Hassell, 
A.K.C. Blackie & Son, Is. net. 


With Answers. By W. G. Borchardt, 


By Richard A. Witty. Sir 


Modern Languages. 


Pages Choisies des Grands Ecrivains Modernes. With French Notes 
and Oral Exercises. By W. G. Hartog, B.A. Rivinglons, Is. 6d. 

Histoire de la Mère Michel et de son Chat. Par E. de la Bédolliere. 
Hlustré. Blackie & Son, 1s. 

A Skeleton French Grammar. By H. G. Atkins, M.A. Blackie & 
Son, 2s. 

Michel Perrin. Par Madame de Bawr. Adapted and Edited by F. L. 
Carter, M. A. Macmillan & Co., Is. 

Ifistoire de la Mere Michel et de son Chat. Par Emile de la 
Bédollicre. Adapted and edited by Eugene Pellissier. Macmillan 
& Co., Is. )J 

Le Baron de Fourchevif. Par Eugene Labiche et A. Jolly. Edited 
by W. G. Hartog, B. A. With Illustrations. Azvineztons, Is. 

A First Book of Oral French Prose Composition. With Notes by 

' W.G. Hartog, B.A. Rivingtons, Is. 

Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules. Edited by G. H. Clarke, M.A. 

Blacktie & Son, 8d. 
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Pedagogics. 

The Psychological Principles of Education. By H. H. Horne, Ph.D. 
Macmillan & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

Citizenship and the Schools. By Dr. J. W. Jenks. George Bell & 
Sons, 6s. net. 

The German Universities and University Study. By Friedrich Paulsen. 
Authorized translation by Frank Thilly and William W. Elwang. 
With a Preface specially written for the English Edition by M. E. 
Sadler. Longmans, Green, & Co., 15s. net. 

Readers. 

Our Own and Other Lands.—England and Wales. [McDougall’s 
Geographical Readers.] 1s. 3d. 

Chambers's Geographical Readers of the Continents.—Asia and Aus- 


tralasia. 1s. 9d. 

The Last of the Mohicans. By J. Fenimore Cooper. ([Blackie’s 
School and Home Library.] Is. 

Greek History for Young Readers. By Alice Zimmern. New and 


cheaper issue. Longmans, Green, & Co., 4s. 6d. 
The Complete History Readers. —No. VII. A Short History of Great 
Britain, with appended Lessons on Civics. Blackie & Son, 2s. 


Science. 

Photographic Chemistry. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. 
Is. net. 

Elementary Science for the Preliminary Certificate Examination. 
Section B—Physics. By John Satterly, B.Sc. W. B. Clive, 2s. 

How to Find and Name Wild Flowers. By Thomas Fox, F.L.S. 
With an Introduction by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S. Illustrated by the 
Author. Cassell & Co., Is. 6d. 

A Text-Book of Botany. By J. M. Coulter, Ph.D. 
Ss. net. 

A Text-Book of Sanitary and Applied Chemistry; or, The Chemistry 
of Water, Air, and Food. By E. H. S. Bailey, Ph.D. Macmillan 
& Co., 6s. net. 

Elementary Chemistry : Progressive Lessons in Experiment and Theory. 
Part II. By F. R. L. Wilson, M.A., and G. W. Hedley, M.A. 
Clarendon Press, 5s. 


Cassell & Co., 


Sidney Appleton, 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. ? 

All things come to those who wait, and would-be readers will rejoice 
to learn that our University Library ¿n esse is to be no longer a hope 
deferred ; forit is to be formally opened by the Clfancellor on October 26. 
Those who are interested in the entente will be able to procure a 
memorial volume giving full particulars of the hospitality extended by 
our University at Whitsuntide to the representatives of French Univer- 
sities. 

A propos of another entente, an interesting series of lectures on 
Japanese Education, by Baron Kikuchi, is announced for the Lent and 
Summer terms of 1907. The Baron is a Cambridge graduate in 
Honours, and a very distinguished statesman at home. 

Convocation, through its Standing Committee, has, for the past few 
years, given a good deal of attention to the question of academic 
costume : it has recently recommended the appointment of official robe- 
makers to the University, thus ensuring, to a large extent, that un- 
authorized persons will be unable to procure the gowns and hoods of 
our University. Convocation recommended the appointment of the 
two firms who have for so long enjoyed the countenance of the Senate : 
Messrs. Ede, of Chancery Lane, and Mr. Northam, of Henrietta Street, 
Strand, and the Senate has formally ratified this choice. Convocation 
has also given considerable attention to the proposed statutes and 
regulations for the management of University College, now a part of 
the University. 

After September Dr. Payne will no longer be a member of the 
Senate, having resigned. Dr. Benson has been appointed Vice-Chair- 
man of the External Council for 1906-7, and Dr. Mears of the Finance 
and General Purposes Committee. 

A B.A. Honours degree in Architecture has been instituted for in- 
ternal students, and regulations for the modified Arts degree for 
internal students can now be had. 

The severity of our Matriculation Examination can be measured by 
the fact that about 40 per cent. only of candidates passed at the June 
examination, and about 14 per cent. only of the successful ones were 
placed in the First Division. Looking at the subjects proposed for 
essays, and the width and depth of reading required in the historical 
notes demanded, it seems a wonder, taking into account the standard 
of the rest of the paper, that any one passes in English. It seems im- 
possible to prepare for the geographical essays, so capricious has been 
the choice of subjects of late. Examinees at the September Matricula- 
tion will be confronted by some new examiners, so that sound, fresh 
matter may be expected in the papers. Mr. Lys in Latin, Mr. J. 


Oliphant in English, and Mr. Dale in Mathematics are among the nev- 
comers. Among Arts degree examiners Prof. Gollancz replaces Dr. 
Lawrence in English, and that veteran London examiner, Dr. J. S. Reig, 
replaces Dr. Shuckburgh in Latin. 

A most interesting and important announcement, specially interesting 
in the light of a recent resolution in Convocation advocating such a 
course, has been made to the effect that a special sum of £600 will be 
devoted during the session of 1906-7 to the provision of courses of 
advanced or special lectures in Classics, History, Physiology, Botany, 
Zoology, and Meteorology. Arts graduates will be glad to note that 
one-half of this sum is to be devoted to classics and history. 

Scholarships have been awarded on the results of the Scholarships 
Examination held at the University in July to students who have 
passed an Intermediate Examination as follows :—University Scholar- 
ships of £50 a year, tenable for one year: J. G. Simpson, King’s Col- 
lege (Granville Scholarship), for Classics; G. W. S. Friedrichsen, 
University College, Nottingham, and Miss E. C. Grimwade, Royal 
Holloway College, for German; F. O. Mann, University College, and 
Miss D. L. Owen, Royal Holloway College, for English ; A. J. Clark, 
University College (Derby Scholarship), for History ; G. H. Langley, 
University College, Reading, for Elementary Psychology and Logic; 
A. G. Warren, East London College (Sherbrooke Scholarship), and 
Miss M. Pick, Royal Holloway College, for Mathematics; B. M. 
Neville, private study (Neil Arnott Scholarship), for Physics; H. E. 
Watson, University College (Neil Arnott Scholarship), for Chemistry ; 
Miss E. M. E. Parsons, University College, for Botany ; H. Tinker, 
South-Western Polytechnic, for Geology; H. C. R. Darling, Uni- 
versity College, for Physiology; J. J. Cater, London School of 
Economics (Gerstenberg Scholarship), and Miss F. I. Taylor, London 
School of Economics, for Economics and Political Science. Gilchrist 
Scholarships of Z 40 a year tenable for two years, open to women only: 
Miss E. M. Stuart, North London Collegiate School for Girls, for 
Classics (qualified also for a University Scholarship in Classics) ; Miss 
G. M. Broughton, University College, for Elementary Psychology and 
Logic (qualified also for a University Scholarship in this subject). 

University Entrance Exhibitions of £40 a year, tenable for two 
years, have been awarded on the results of the Exhibitions Examina- 
tion held at the University in June to Mr. Pa St. Ignatiu® 
College, Stamford Hill, N. ; Mr. F. W. Sparge, William Ellis School, 
Gospel Oak, N.W.; Mr. H. C. H. Barton, Technical Schools, 
Southend ; and an additional exhibition to Mr. A. D. Mitchell, East 
London College. St. Dunstan's Exhibitions of £50 a year, tenable 
for three years, have been awarded by the St. Dunstan's Educational 
Foundation on the results of the Exhibitions Examination to Miss 
G. M. Inkster, Clapham High School (for Arts subjects), and to Miss 
W. I. C. Friend, North London Collegiate School for Girls (for Science 
subjects). A Mitchell Scholarship of £25 a year, tenable in the fist 
instance, for one year, has been awarded to Mr. R. E. Oldfield, City 
of London College. 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarships on the results of the Cambridge Higher Local Examina- 
tion have been awarded as follows :—The Clothworkers' Scholarship 
of £50 a year for three years, to Miss O. M. Ingle (Perse Girls’ School, 
Cambridge), for mathematics; the Goldsmiths' ipiis of £502 
year for three years, to Miss G. Mowll (Clapham High School), for 
natural science; the Winkworth Scholarship of £50a year for three 
years, to Miss D. Braginton (Bromley High School), for mathematics ; 
a college scholarship of £50 a year for three years, to Miss M. E. 
Walker (City of London School for Girls); scholarships of £35 a year 
for three years, to Miss O. F. Martin (City of London School for 
Girls), Miss D. B. Murray (Bedford High School), and Miss C. M. 
Ryley. The Gilchrist Scholarship of £ 50 year for three years, tenable 
at either Girton or Newnham College, was awarded to Miss E. M. 
Brown (City of London School for Girls), for natural science. Miss 
Brown has elected to hold it at Newnham College. 


MANCHESTER. 
In the absence of Lord Stanley of Alderley, who was prevented by 
his Parliamentary duties from attending the speech 


ane oir dà f the Manchester G School 
y ceremony of the Manchester Grammar School, 
M -eerern Day. ^ the prizes were distributed by the Rev. Canon 


Kelly, himself an old boy of the school. In his 
report the High Master (Mr. Paton) referred to the fact that, including 
the two Preparatory Schools, the number of boys had now reached 1,057. 
The new Preparatory School in North Manchester had had a most 
successful year, under Mr. A. W. Dennis, M.A., the Head Master. 
The steady rise in numbers was specially gratifying, as, considering the 
increased facilities for secondary education provided recently 1n th 
Manchester and Salford, it showed the existence of a grow ng and 
widespread demand for secondary education in Lancashire. Reference 
was made to the loss sustained by the resignation of Mr. H. S- Roby, 
late Chairman of the Governors, and by the death of the lat € Dean 
(Continued on page 608.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMS., 1907 (Preliminary, énnior, and Senior). 


Oxford Bible for Teachers. Containing the 


Texts of the Old and New Testaments, with or without Marginal 
References, and in either the Authorized or Revised Versions, to- 
gether with the '' Oxford Helps to the Bible," and 124 full-page Plates. 
In many styles and bindings. From 3s. 


Dr. STOKOE’S MANUALS. Crown svo. 
Old Testament History for Schools. 


Part I. (Third Edition.) From the Creation to the Settlement in 
Palestine. PartII. From the Settlement to the Disruption. Part III. 
From the Disruption to the Return from Captivity. Extra fcap. 


8vo, 28. 6d. each, with Maps. f 
Manuai of the Four Gospels. With Maps. 


3s. 6d.; or, separately, Part I, The Gospel Narrative, 2s. Part II,, 
The Gospel Teaching, 2s. 

Manual of the Acts. 3s. 

The Life and Letters of St. Paul. 3s. 6d. 


or, separately, Part I, The Life of St. Paul, 2s. Part II, The Letters 


of St. Paul, 2s. 


First Days and Eariy Letters o? the 


Church, 3s.; or, Part I, First Days of the Church, Is. 6d. 
Part II, Early Letters of the Church, 2s. 


New English Grammar: Logical and 
Historical. By Dr. H. SWEET. Part I, Introduction, Phonology, 
and Accidence. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. Part II, Syntax. Crown Svo, 


3s. Od. 

Seiect Piays of Shakespeare. In extra fcap. 
8vo, stiff covers. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. AS YOU LIKE IT. 
ts. 6d. KING LEAR. is. od. 


Milton's Paradise Lost. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
Book I. Edited by H. C. BEECHING. Stiff covers, rs. 6d. 


Goldsmith's Traveiier. Edited by G. BIRKBECK 


HILL. Stitf covers, 1s. 


The Deserted Village. Paper covers, 2d. 
Scott's Tallsman. Edited by H. B. GEORGE. 


Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 


Concise French Grammar. Including Phono- 
logy, Accidence, and Syntax, for use in Upper and Middle Forms. 
By A. H. WALL. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 


French Primer. For use 


Forms. By the same. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 


Selections from Don Quixote. 
ture of the Wooden Horse and Sancho Panza's Governorship. By 
CLovis BEVENOT. 25. 6d. 


Schiller's Wiiheim Teli. Edited by the late 


C. A. BUCHHEIM. With a Map. Seventh Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Passages for Unprepared Transiation. 


Selected by EDUARD EHRKE. Stiff covers, 3s. 


Greek Reader. Vol. f. Selected and adapted, with 


English Notes, from Professor Von Wilamowitz- Moellendorff's 
" Griechisches Lesebuch,” by E. C. MARCHANT. Crown Svo, 2s. 


Caesar.—The Civii Mar. Edited by Sr. GEORGE 


STOCK. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Cicero. —-De Senectute. By L. Huxtey. 2s. 


Virgil. Aeneid. Book IX. By A. E. Haicu. 
IS. x 


Euripides. Iphigenia in Tauris. 


JERRAM. New Edition, Revised. 3s. 


Caesar.—De Bello Gaiilco. By R. L. A. Du 


PONTET. 2s. 6d. [Oxford Classical Texts. 


The Origin and Growth of the English 


Colonies and of their System of Government. By H.E. 
EGERTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By C. S. 


! 
| 


in Middle and Lower 


The Adven- . 


Regions of the World, Geographical Memoirs 
under the General Editorship of H. J. MACKINDER. Large 8vo. 
Each Vol. contains Maps and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. Second Impression. By H. J. 
ACKINBER. 

CENTRAL EUROPE, By Joun PARTSCH. 
Oxford Geographies. By A. J. HERBERTSON. 


Vol. II. The Junior Geography. Crown 8vo. With 166 Maps 
and Diagrams. 2s. Vol. I, The Prelimininary Geography. 
[Shortly. 
Sources for Roman History, »c. 133-70. By 
A. H. J. GREENIDGE and A. M. CLay. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 
Elementary Political Economy. By E. 
CANNAN. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, rs. 
The Eiements of Deductive and Induc- 
tive Logic. By T. FOWLER. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Elementary Chemistry. Progressive Lessons in 
Experiment and Theory. By F. R. L. WILSON and G. W. HEDLEY. 
Part I, 8vo, with many Diagrams, 3s. Part II, 5s. 
Book-keeping. New and Enlarged Edition. By Sir 
R. G. C. HAMILTON and J. BALL. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Ruled Exercise Book to the above, ts. 6d.; to Preliminary Course 
onlv, 4d. 
Elementary Mechanics of Solids and 
Fluids. By A. L. SELBY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Scholar's Aigebra. By L. HENsLEy. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d 


Practical Work in Generali Physics. By 
W. G. WOOLLCOMBE. Crown 8vo, 2s. each Part. Part I. General 
Physics. Second Edition, Revised. Part II. Heat. Second 


Edition, Revised. Part 11]. Light and Sound. Part IV. Magnetism 
and Electricity. 
Experimental and Theoretical Course 
of Geometry. By A. T. WARREN. With Examination Papers set 
on the new lines. Crown 8vo. With or without Answers. Third 
Edition, with additions. 2s. l 
Euciid Revised. Containing the Essentials of the 
Elements of Plane Geometry as given by Euclid in his first Six Books. 
Edited by R. C. J. NIXON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. Sold 
separately as follows :— Book I, 1s.; Books I, II, 1s. 6d. ; Books I-IV, 
3s.; Book V, VI, 3s. 6d. 
Anaiytical Geometry. 
By W. J. JOHNSTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Elementary Plane Trigonometry. 


R. C.J. NIXON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


On the Traversing of Geometrical 
Figures. By J. Cook WILSON. 8vo, 6s. net. Addendum to the 
above. 8vo, paper covers, 6d. net. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
The Oxferd Treasury of English Liter- 


ature. Vol.I. Old English to Jacobean, By G. E. HADOW 
and W. H. HAvow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By C. P. Lucas, 


The Canadian War of 18/2. 


An Elementary Treatise. 


By 


C.B. With 8 Maps. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
Historicai Geography of the British 
Colonies. By C.P.Lucas,C.B. Vol.T. The Mediterranean 


and Eastern Colonies. Second Edition, Revised by R. E. 
STUBBS. With 13 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, §s. 


An Introduction to Hindu and Moham- 


medan Law for the use of Students. By Sir WILLIAM 
MARKBY, K.C.I.E., D.C.L. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


Caesar's Civil War, with Pompeius. Trans- 
lated by T. P. LoNG. With tt Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. j (Oxford Library of Translations. Immediately. 

Plutarch’s Life of Coriolanus in North's 
Transiation. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. H. CARR, 
M.A. Crown Svo, cloth, ts, 6d. 

Mary Wolistonecraft's Original Stories. 
With 5 Hlastrations by WILLIAM BLAKE, and an Introduction by 
E. V. Lucas. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; lambskin, 5s 6d. net. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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Maclure, who had succeeded him in that position. In welcoming the 
new Chairman (Mr. E. J. Broadfield), Mr. Paton said that it was no 
exaggeration to say that Mr. Broadfield had given his whole life to 
education. Incidentally, reference was made to the memorials shortly 
to be erected in the school both to Dean Maclure and to Mr. George 
Broadheld, whose services to the school musical societies for so many 
years have already been referred to here. The Honours list was 
exceptionally gratifying. There were no less than three First Classes 
in Classical Greats—a record which no other public school could show. 
Since Midsummer, 1905, the school had won fourteen open scholar- 
ships and exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, besides a number of 
distinctions at Manchester University. There were also at Cambridge 
one Fellowship and the Chancellor’s Medal for English Verse. In the 
Joint Board Examination the school came next only to Eton and Rugby. 
Sixty-eight boys had passed the Matriculation examination at the 
Universities of London and Victoria, and there were a great many 
successes in connexion with County Council scholarships and Education 
Committee bursaries and exhibitions. 


One of the most one announcements Mr. Paton had 

to make was that an employment bureau had 

Baroy mons been opened at the school, and that he was in a 

position to say that parents who allowed their boys 

to remain at the school a sufficient length of time might rely upon a 

position being found for them on leaving. In bidding farewell to 

Dr. Neuendorff, of Berlin, who has held a temporary appointment on 

the staff, Mr. Paton referred to the way in which this interchange of 

teachers between English and German schools was conducive to the 
strengthening of the entente cordiale between the two nations. 


At the prize distribution at the Hulme Grammar School, which 
. took place on the following day, the Head Master 

(Dr. Joseph Hall) announced that, beginning with 

nexf term, no boy would in future be admitted to 
the school unless he were prepared to devote some time to the playing 
fields. The announcement has led to a lengthy correspondence in the 
public press, and in a leading article the Afanchester Guardian points 
out the distinction between boarding and day schools in this matter. 
The examination successes at the Hulme Grammar School have 
equalled the achievements of any former year. 


There was a large gathering at the annual specch day of St. Bede’s 
College. Sir William Stephens, ex-Mayor of Sal- 
ford, was present, and the prizes were distributed 

` by the Bishop of Salford, Dr. Casartelli, formerly 

Principal of the College. The Bishop referred to the contemplated 

enlargement of the building by the addition of a north wing. 


Special interest was felt in the prize day of the Manchester High 
School for Girls, as the newly elected Dean of 
Manchester (Bishop Welldon) was to make his 
first public appearance. It was interesting to 
watch how keenly the Dean enjoyed the singing by the girls 
of a favourite Harrow song, Mr. E. E. Bowen's **Songs." In the 
course of his address, which was followed with close attention by the 
large audience that filled the Free Trade Hall, Dean Welldon said : 
** There lies before the womanhood of the future an opportunity all the 
more precious and all the more beautiful if the girls of to-day will 
realize and remember that they will achieve the highest success, not in 
trying to be like men, but in trying to be what is far better, namely, 
good women. When I see women of to-day smoking, or parading the 
streets in knickerbockers, or coming into church without hats or 
bonnets, I don't so much feel that these things are wrong as I feel they 
show an extraordinary poverty of mind. Women are not meant to be 
like men; they are meant to be better than men; and, believe me, 
they will win the respect and the honour which are justly theirs if they 
pursue their own independent lines rather than if they follow the lines 
already marked out for the other sex." The report of the Manchester 
High School, read by the Head Mistress, Miss Burstall, M. A., showed 
that the school had now grown to the number of 430. The record 
of successes in open scholarships was this year unusually large. They 
included the Mary Conybeare for Classics at Somerville College, three 
open scholarships at the University of Manchester, a number of ex- 
hibitions, and three senior secondary-school scholarships offered by 
the Manchester Education Committee. Of the old girls, the names 
of three appeared in the Final Schools at Oxford and Cambridge, 
while nine had taken degrees at Manchester University, where also 
they had won one research fellowship, one travelling fellowship, and 
the Walters Scholarship for Modern Languages. The Jones Scholar- 
ship for History had been won for the eighth time during the last nine 
years. The report of Miss Tollemache on the gymnastics of the school 
stated that the work of the girls ** would compare favourably with 
metropolitan schools." Ina competition with the girls of the Liverpool 
Gymnasium, the Manchester High School led in all events except 
jumping. The result was described by Miss Tollemache, who was one 
of the judges, as ‘“‘ really splendid." 

In the course of his introductory remarks, the Chairman, Prof. Tout, 
referred to the fact that the foundation had been cut down from three 
schools to two, and said that *' these two schools were as flourishing in 


Hulme 
Grammar School. 


Bt. Bede's College. 


Manchester 
High School. 


numbers, tone, and reputation as they had been at any period." The 
Pendleton School had increased by leaps and bounds, and the Governors 
had decided to hand over the management of the school to the Pendle- 
ton Committee, the chairmanship of which had been taken by Sir 
William Stephens. The report of this school, read by the Head 
Mistress, Miss Rosa Patterson, M.A., showed that the year had been 
one of rapid growth and development. 

At the Manchester University Mr. A. C. B. Brown, B.A. 
T of New College, Oxford (late student at the 
University. British School at Athens) has been appointed 

Assistant Lecturer in Classics. Much regret 
is felt at the loss of Mr. W. B. Ramsden, B.Sc., Lecturer in 
Sanitary Chemistry, who died suddenly just as he was about to 
lecture to one of his classes. At the degree ceremony the honorary 
degree of D.Sc. was conferred on Dr. Emil Fischer, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Berlin. The annual statement of the 
Vice-Chancellor shows  that—exclusive of about 300 attending 
evening classes and about 450 attending courses in Law, Economics, 
and Railway Economics—the total number of students in the 
various Faculties was 1,371. A new Chair had been instituted 
in the subject of Metallurgy, and Dr. H. C. H. Carpenter 
had been appointed to the Professorship. Courses had also been de- 
finitely arranged for a degree and certificate in Mining. Owners of 
collieries and mines had assisted by subscription and by affording 
facilities for practical work, and the Faculty had been recognized by the 
Home Office. Eight students had already graduated in the new 
Faculty of Technology. Important changes had been introduced in 
the curriculum for degrees in Medicine. The result would be that 
more time might be devoted to Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery. 
A valuable catalogue of the specimens in the Pathological Museum had 
been compiled by Prof. Lorrain Smith. Owing to the generosity of 
the family of the late Mr. Edward Behrens, who had contributed 
£5,000, the Oaks estate (formerly his residence) had been purchased 
by the University. During the past year over five thousand volumes 
have been added to the library, which now contains about a hundred 
thousand books, exclusive of ten thousand duplicates. The number of 
students now in residence at the various halls is 113. Fhe accommo- 
dation at the Women's Hall (Ashburne House) has had to be increased. 
The erection of the new Hulme Hall, to which Sir William Houlds- 
worth had subscribed so generously, is proceeding rapidly. The 
number of entries this summer for the July examination for Matricula- 
tion was over 1,300, as against 856 last year. The University of Shef- 
field is now represented on the Joint Matriculation Board, and the 
Universities, as well as the Education Committees of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Manchester, Liverpool, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
have decided to award their scholarships on the results of the Matricu- 
lation Examination, which now includes advanced papers in all 
important subjects. Reciprocal arrangements with regard to this ex- 
amination have also been made with the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The general balance sheet of the University, published in August, 
1906, shows that, including the John Owens Trust Fund of about 
490,000, the assets of the University were a little over £ 1,07 5,000. 
Against this is set a total of a little over £400,000 for college buildings, 
equipment, and property. The special funds received since July, 1905, 
to be held in trust for professorships, &c., include £7,150 given by 
Mrs. Sarah Fielden for the Department of Education. 

A report, signed by the Lord Mayor of Manchester and by the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Manchester 
Education Committee, with reference to the proposed 
reduction in the numbers of that Committee, has been 
presented to the City Council. ‘The report states that, considering all 
the circumstances, it 1s deemed desirable that the Education Committee 
should be reduced from its present number of fifty-one to fifty-three. of 
whom twelve are to be appointed by the Council from outside, and to 
be persons of experience in the management or administration of 
elementary education, of technical and commercial education, and o 
University education. Two members at lcast are to be women. The 
precedent of Leeds was cited, where the Committee was reduced from 
thirty-six to twenty-four. dE 

Owing to the announcement (in February) that the Education Com- 
mittee of the Stretford Urban District Council proposed to provide a 
new school for a thousand children at a cost of about £20,000, à formal 
appeal, signed by nearly five hundred ratepayers, was forwarded to the 
Board of Education. "The result of an inquiry is that the Board has 
ruled that only an infants’ school may be erected, with accommodation 
not to exceed three hundred and fifty. Irrespective of this proposed 
school, the Stretford Council are already engaged in building a school 
to accommodate eight hundred children at a cost of over £17,000. 

The county Coroner having spoken strongly on the need for n 
tion in the matter of care of children, attention has been publicly calle 
to the fact that provision is already made by the Manchester Education 
Committee for instruction on the feeding and tending of infants 3n 
young children. | the 

The Bury Town Council, after a long discussion, have confirme 

(Continued on Page 610. 
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J. M. DENT & 60.'S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


DENTS MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


A Series based on the principles advocated by the pioneers of the 
"Reform movement" in Germany, by the Association Phonétique 
Internationale, and by a large number of prominent Teachers in 
France, Switzerland, Scandinavia, and America. 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 
SHORT FRENCH READERS. 


Well graduated and suitably edited, with Footnotes in French and Reform 
Exercises on the Text. 


Contes de Perrault. Part I. 


. 33 99 Part ll. f Each 48 pp., 4d. net. 


33 
L'Éléphant Blanc. 
Le XIX"* Siècle and La Révolution Francaise. 
Each 64 pp., 6d. net. 


The School World says :—'' Messrs. Dent have entered the field of the short 
French reader somewhat late in the day, but the result is very satisfactory.” 


ADVANCED FRENCH READERS. 
Cloth, 18. 6d. net each. 
Fables de La Fontaine. 
“With Notes and Exercises by THoMAs Keen (The High School, Glasgow). 


Les Pélerins de ia Tamise. 
With Notes and Exercises by Mrs. Bovp. 


| Just ready. 
SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES TO DENT’S 
FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 
By H. C. Norman, B.A., Liverpool Institute (High School). 64d. net. 
| 


The Guardian says:—'' Teachers who have been using Messrs. Dent's ex- 
cellent * New First French Book' will welcome this little book, in which 
further prominence is given to various points which the writer's experience has 
shown him to need driving home." 


FIRST EXERCISES IN FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR. 18, net. [Just ready. 


These Exercises are intended to accompany the Première Grammaire 
Francaise. 


HINTS ON TEACHING GERMAN. 
(NEW AND REVISED EDITION.) 
By W. Rippmann, M.A. 18. 6d. net. 
The Atheneum says :—'' Particularly good and practical." 


RIPPMANN’S PICTURE VOCABULARY. 


French or German. Per Vol., 18. net. 
The School World says :—‘‘ A splendid idea, well carried out." 


FIRST SPANISH BOOK. 
By F. R. Ropert. 
SYMINGTON. 

Exceptionally well written. 
study of Spanish. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. net. Illustrated by J. A. 


Forms a most interesting introduction to the 
(Just ready. 


THE SOUNDS OF SPOKEN ENGLISH. 
By W. Riremann, M.A. 18. 6d. net. . 
Specially useful to the teacher of modern languages. 
The Guardian says :—'' The subject is treated in a pleasant and sympathetic 
manner . . . a fresh and interesting little work." 


A NEW SERIBS, 


Edited by Prof. RIPPMANN, 
on the lines of DENT'S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


DENT'S LATIN PRIMER. 
By E. S, Foster, B.A. Fully illustrated. 18, net. 
For children who commence Latin early. 


DENT'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
By H. W. Arkinson, M.A., and J. W. E. PEARCE. 
ith 12 Coloured Illustrations. By M. E. Durnam. 28. 6d. net. 
The Schoolmaster says:—“A unique book... it represents a wonderful 
stride made in teaching Latin." 


[Just ready. 


For further particulars regarding the above and other books see Dent's 
Modern Language Catalogue, post free. 


DHNT’S NEW SERIES OF 


MATHEMATICAL & SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
Head Master of Marling School, Stroud, and Editor of the ‘‘ Mathematical 


Gazette." 
A FIRST STATICS. 
By C. S. Jackson, M.A., and R. M. MitrsNg, M.A. 


With upwards of 2co Diagrams and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, 


48. net. | Just ready. 
Please write for Prospectus of this book. 
LIGHT. 
By F. E. Rees, M.A., late Demonstrator of Physics, Bangor. 
Price 18. 6d. net. [Just ready. 


PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By Oswarp H. Larter, M.A., Senior Science Master at Charterhouse, 
formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 

Part I. (Pupils’ Book), 28. 6d. net; Part II. (Teacher's Aid and Answers), 
68. net. 
The School World says :—'' It is impossible to speak too highly of the skill 
with which the questions have been framed.” ' 


A FIRST BOOK OF QEOMETRY. 
By W. H. Young, Sc.D., and Mrs. YouNc, Ph.D. 18. 6d. net. 
The Schoolmaster says:—'' The arrangement and treatment are original. 
The authors never depart from the principle that the children must observe 
carefully and then formulate ideas." 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
By F. J. Tristram, M.A. 18. 6d. 
Education says :—'' This admirable little book approaches very near to our 
ideal of an elementary text-book of Practical Physics.” 


Many other volumes in preparation. 


DENT'S TEMPLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 
. FOR SCHOOLS. 


The School Government Chronicle says:—'* A series of very pretty little 
volumes. The subjects are well chosen for their purpose, and the treatment is 
very suitable. A sulficiency of notes is provided, and there is a serviceable in- 
troduction, biographical of the author, explanatory of the period and circumstances 
of the work. "The little volumes may well be regarded also in the light of gift or 
library books. They are light and compact, not too large even for the pocket, 
clearly printed, and furnished each with its portrait-frontispiece." 


3UST READY. 


LONGFELLOW'S SHORTER POEMS. 
With Introduction and Notes by G. C. DENT. Limp cloth, 3d. net. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLY. 
A Selection from the Spectator. Edited by R. G. Watkin, M.A. Cloth 
boards, 18. net. 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND PERU. 
Selections put into a continuous narrative, and edited by OLIPHANT 
SMEATON, M.A. Ig. net. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. J 


WORDSWORTH'S SIMPLER POEMS. Edited by E. Hutton. 
(GRAY'S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by E. Borus. 
|, GOLDSMITH'S TRAVELLER and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. With 
an Introduction and Notes by W. LANGBRIDGE. 
COLERIDGE 8 ANCIENT MARINER. 
by R. McWiLLIAM. 
These four texts are issued separately in limp cloth covers at 3d. met pes 
Vol., or the four bound in one Vol., 18. net. 
ENGLISH POETRY. Selected, with an Introduction and Notes, by ARTHUR 
Burret, M.A., Principal of Borough Road Training College, Isleworth, 


18. net per Vol. 
I. Lyrical II. English Heroic Verse. 
III. Selections from Shakespeare. 

BALLADS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. Selected, with Introductions and 
Notes, by OrieHANT Smeaton, M.A. 18, net. 

MACAULAY'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. With Introductions and Notes 
bv OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 18. net. 

LONGFELLOW'S HIAWATHA. With Introductions and Notes by HENRY 
Wictiams, M.A. 18, net. 

STORIES FROM THE ODYSSEY. By R. J. G. Mayor, F. S. Marvin, and 
F. M. SrTAwrEtLL. 18, net. 

STORIES FROM THE MORTE D'ARTHUR and THE MABINOGION. 
By Miss BrATRICE CLAY. 18. net. 

"n SPON SPENSER'S8 FAERIE QUEENE. By Miss N. G. Rovpre- 
SMITH. 18. net. 

SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF NELSON. With Introductions and Notes by HENRY 
WitLIAMs, M.A. 18. net. 


SCOTT'S TALISMAN. Introduction and Notes by H. Witttams, M.A. 18, net. 


For further particulars regarding the above and many other Series, sce 
Dent's Educational Catalogue. 


With an Introduction and Notes 


Please write for Dent’s Modern Language and Educational Catalogues, post free from 


J. M. DENT & CO., 1 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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recommendation of the Education Committee that a municipal second- 
ary school should be provided for Bury to accommodate boys and girls, 
with pupil-teachers’ centre attached. An alternative proposal was for 
a secondary school, with pupil-teachers’ centre attached, for girls, and a 
middle-class school, with scholarships at Bury Grammar School, for 
boys. This scheme was negatived by only two votes. 

The Lancashire County Higher Education Committee have issued 
circulars to Education Committees of non-county boroughs and urban 
districts, requesting them to report as to the probability of employers 
being willing to give special facilities to employees under sixteen years 
of age to attend evening classes. It is suggested that the younger 
employees might be exempted from attendance at work, without loss of 
wages, up to eight or nine o'clock of the morning following their 
attendance at evening classes. The proposal has been commended in 
the public press, where attention has been called to the fact that for 
some time now in Manchester (as reported in this column) the 
apprentices at engineering firms have been allowed to devote one day a 
week entirely to work at the Municipal School of Technology. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 


The following elections to scholarships are announced :—To Major 
Open Scholarships: Dorothy H. Carr (Arts), Norman M. Comber 
(Science), To Minor Open Scholarships: Helen R. Parson (Arts), 
Frederick Wootton (Science). To a Major Berkshire Scholarship: 
Arthur R. Thomas (Science). 


WALES. 

The three Welsh colleges have recently been subjected to some 
rather outspoken and virulent criticism both in the 
press and on the platform. They are charged with 
fostering an anti-national feeling, and with en- 
deavouring to stifle the growth of national ideals and aspirations. 
Somehow or other they have failed, it is said, to catch that very elusive 
thing, the national spirit. When, however, we come to analyze the 
utterances of the critics, we fail to find in them any facts which in any 
degree tend to substantiate such very serious statements ; on the con- 
trary, in most of them we have nothing but vague generalities and 
variations on the old theme of * Wales for the Welsh." The reply to 
these attacks, which was sent to Principal Reichel by old students of 
the Bangor College, should do much towards restoring that public con- 
fidence in the colleges and in the University which the ill-informed and 
unrestrained criticism tends to destroy. It is couched in very moderate 
terms, and is therefore effective and convincing. The signatories—who 
all hold responsible positions in Welsh educational circles—emphasize 
the value of the work done, and of the influence exerted by the colleges. 
They point out that they have been the making, morally and profession- 
ally, of very many men and women in Wales—men and women who are 
destined to become leaders in the various spheres of our public life. 
The professors are vigorously defended against the charge of anti- 
nationalism, while the policy of out-and-out protection in appointments 
is deplored. 

It is ditlicult to imagine what is the ultimate object of these repeated 
and often unjustihable attacks on ouy public institutions. Whether it 
is desired to destroy or reform them is not really always evident. This 
much, however, is perfectly clear. There is a real danger lest the 
public, forgetting for the moment the lack of special knowledge, 
qualifications of most of these critics, should come to believe that 
our University, our colleges, the Central Board, &c., are really in need 
of urgent reform. At present one can confidently state that the very 
great majority of the nation believes firmly in the efliciency of its 
educational machinery, and that its faith in it is not shaken. 


At the Cymmrodorion meeting held at Carnarvon during the 
National Eisteddfod the relationship between the 


The 
Welsh Oolleges. 


ape University and the Eisteddfod was under dis- 
Eisteddfod. cussion. The claims of the latter were upheld in a 


well written and vigorous paper by Mr. Llewelyn 
Williams, M.P. The Eisteddfod, he said, was a purely spontaneous 
native growth which in pre-University days gave their chance to many 
Welshmen, like Principal Rhys, &c. The University, on the contrary, 
failed to develop the special characteristics of the Welsh people, as it 
was constructed on Enylish, and not Welsh, lines. Unfortunately, his 
paper betrayed some ignorance of the working of the University. For 
instance, in describing its attitude towards theology he declared that 
the Court had made a dctermined attempt to exclude it from its 
curriculum. Principal Reichel, later on, had no difficulty in disproving 
this. Prof. Lloyd, of Bangor, who took up the cudgels on behalf of 
the University, was probably correct when he accounted for the exist- 
ence of a certain type of Welsh critic. The Welshman, he said, is an 
idealist, who is never satished with human organizations—he never 
does full justice to his national institutions. No sooner is his dream 
translated into actual fact than he becomes dissatisfied and critical; 
and so our most cherished institutions begin to degenerate as soon as 

(Continued an fage 612.) 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & C0.'S LIST. 


CLASSICS. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. From the Earliest 
Period to the Times of the Antonines. By Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ Full of good scholarship and good criticism."—A thenaum. 

SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE. Prose Writers and 
Poets, from the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. By Rev. C. T. 
CRUTTWELL, M.A. Part I., Roman Thought. 6s. Part II., Roman Style. 5s. 
Or in one Vol., ros. 6d. : P 

t The sound judgment exercised in plan and selection calls for hearty approval."— 

Saturday Review. 

A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof WILLIAM 
Ramsay, M.A., and Prof. R. LANCIANI, D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Seventeenth Edition. In large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. " 

“Still the best book in English on the subject with which it deals."— The Journal 
of Education, 

ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. _ By 
Profs. RAMSAY and LANCIANI. Adapted for Junior Classes. Ninth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. By Prof. RAMSAY. Illustrated 
by copious Examples and Critical Remarks. For the use of Advanced Students. 
Seventh Edition. 5s. 

By Prof. 


ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. 
Ramsay. Adapted for Junior Classes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By PERCY GARDNER, 
M.A., Litt.D., and F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. With Bibliography, Append- 
md and Indices (Greek and English) Second Edition. In crown 8vo, with 

ustrations, 16s. 

' Few men are better qualified to undertake such a survey than Prof. Gardner and 
his colleague." — Times. 
A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. From the Earliest 

Period to the Death of Demosthenes. By FRANK Byron Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 
Third Edition. With Appendix on '' The Present State of the Homeric Ques- 
tion." In crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. P 

“ It is beyond all question the best history of Greek literature." —Spectator. 


THE MAKERS OF HELLAS: A Critical Enquiry into the Philo- 
sophy and Religion of Ancient Greece. By E. E. G. With Introduction, Noe 
and Conclusion by Frank Byron Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. In large 8vo, wit 
over 720 pages, 10s. 6d. net. 

“To be commended for its union of religious fervour . . . 
laborious enquiry.” — Times. 

PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES. 
By Prof. O. SCHRADER, of Jena. Translated by F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt. D. 
In large 8vo, 21s. à 

“ Dr. SCHRADER'S GREAT WORK."— Times. 


with patient and 


Griffin's “ Open-Air” Series. 


For NATURAL HISTORY CLASSES. 


Beautifully Illustrated, with a Frontispiece in Colours, and Numerous Specially 
Drawn Plates by CHARLES WHYMPER. 7s. 6d. 


- OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN BIRD LIFE: 
SKETCHES OF BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 

The Spacious Air—The Open Fields and Downs—In the Hedgerows—On Ore 
Heath and Moor—On the Mountains—Amongst the Evergreens—Copse an 
Woodland—By Stream and Pool—The Sandy Wastes and udflats—Sea-laved 
Rocks— Birds of the Cities—Index. 

* Enriched with excellent illustrations. 

Westminster Review. 


A welcome addition to all libraries."— 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs. Second Edition, Revised. 


Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN GEOLOGY: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY OUT-OF-DOORS. 
By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., M.R.L.A., TM 

Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science for Ireland and Examine? 1# 

the University of London. 

GENERAL ConTENTS.—The Materials of the Earth—A Mountain Hollow—Dows 
the Valley—Along the Shore—Across the Plains— Dead Volcanoes—A sian 
Highland—The Annals of the Earth—The Surrey Hills—The Folds of t 
‘Mountains. . . 

“The FASCINATING ' OrgN-AiR STUDIES’ of Prof. Cole give the subject a 

OF ANIMATION. . . . Cannot fail to arouse keen interest in geology. 

Magazine. 


GLOW 
ical 


Illustrated by Drawings from Nature by S. Rosamonp PRAEGER, and Photographs 
by R. Wetcu. Handsome cloth, 7s. 6d. Gilt for Presentation, 8s. 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN BOTANY: 
SKETCHES OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR HOMES. 
By R. LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A., M.R.LA. 


GENERAL ConTENTS.—A Daisy-Starred Pasture—Under the Hawthorns—B ds 
River—Along the Shingle—A Fragrant Hedgerow—A Connemara Dog reeds) 
the Samphire grows—A Flowery Meadow—Among the Corn (a study 1n 
—In the Home of the Alpines—A City Rubbish Heap—Glossary. is: 

* BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. . . . One of the Most ACCURATE as well as " 

TERESTING books of the kind we have seen." — Atheneum. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Exeter Street, Strand. 
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From GINN & COMPANY'S LIST. 


Now Ready. REVISED AND ENLARGED HDITION. 


A GENERAL HISTORY FOR COLLEGES AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


By P. V. N. MYHRHS, recently Professor of History and Political Economy, University of Cincinnati. 


A complete outline in one volume of the World's History, from that of Eastern Nations to the present time, accepted and 
recommended as the best brief course in General History. ud 


A new edition of this well-known Text-Book. This issue contains several fresh chapters, an entirely new series 
of Coloured Maps, many new Illustrations, and carefully selected Lists of Books for further reading at the end of each 
chapter, together with suggested topics for special study. The new text brings the narration of events down to the Peace 
of Portsmouth, and the elections to the first Russian Parliament, and aims to include all the latest important results of 
discovery and scholarly research in the different historical fields and periods. 


Half Leather, 8 x 53 inches, 30 Maps, over 160 Illustrations, 794 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 


SUITABLE FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 
JULY AND DECEMBER, 1907. 
TEXTS. D GENERAL BOOKS. 
Edited by W. H. | The Mother Tongue. By G. L. KITTREDGE and 


[Preliminary. S. L. ARNOLD, and (Vol. III.) J. H. GARDINER. 
BOOK I.—Specially revised for use in English Schools by JOHN 


BOOKS 


Defoe. —Fobinson Crusce. 
LAMBERT. ls. 


Milton.—Paradise Lost, Books I. and Il. 
and Lycidas. Edited by H. B. SPRAGUE. 1s. 6d. (Senior. 


Scott. — Talisman. Edited by D. Horsrook. 


2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
Shakespeare.—As You Like It. Edited by 
H.N. Hupson. ls. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 


Shakespeare.—King Loar. Edited by H. N. 


HUDSON. 2s. [Senior. 
Southey.—Life of Nelson. Edited by A. F. 
BLAISDELL. 2s. : (Junior. 
Molière. — Les Précleuses Ridicules. 
Edited by W. M. Davis. 3s. 6d. (Higher. 


Correspondence between Schilier and 
Goethe. 


Edited by J. G. ROBERTSON. 3s. 6d. 


Klelst.—Prinz Frlodrich von Homburg. 


Edited by J. S. NOLLEN. 2s. 6d. (Higher. 
Cleero.—Do Senectute. Edited by J. H. ALLEN 
. and J. B. GREENOUGH. 2s. 6d. [Senior. 


Virgil. —Aeneld,. Book IX. Edited by E. H. 


CUTLER. 2s. [Junior and Senior. 


Demosthenes; —Phillppics. Edited by F. B. 


TARBELL. 4s. 6d. [Senior. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


(Higher. — 


| 


W. ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of Education, King's College, 
London. Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. 
ls. 6d. [Preliminary. 


BOOK II.—Elementary English Grammar, with Lessons in Com- - 


position. 3s. LJunior. 
BOOK III.—Elements of English Composition. 4s. 6d. [Senior. 
First Studies of Plant Life. By G. F. 


ATKINSON. Revised for use in English Schools by E. M. 
Woop. 2s. 6d. (Preliminary. 


First Science Book. By L. D. Hiccins. zs. 6d. 


[Preliminary. 


An Illustratod Sohool Geography. By A.J. 
HERBERTSON and A. E. FRYE. 5s. 
[Preliminary and Junior. 


By A. F. BLAISDELL. 2s. 


How to Keep Well. 


Junior. 

First Year Latin. By W. C. CoLLaRrR and M. G. 
DANIELL. 4s. 6d. Junior. 
First Year German. By W. C. CoLLAR. 4s. 6d. 
(Junior. 

Piane Geometry. By G. A. WENTWORTH. 3s. 6d. 
(Junior. 

Plane Trigonometry. By G. A. WENTWORTH. 
3s. (Junior. 


Physical Geography. By W.M. Davis. 5s. 6d. 


[Senior and Higher. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL TO TEACHERS. 


GINN & COMPANY, ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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they begin to be. And most Welshmen will be disposed to agree with | 


this utterance of the Professor. The paper, as a whole, was a lucid 
and tempcrate account of the aims and achievements of the University, 
which is well worth careful study. 

In the Presidential addresses at the Eisteddfod references to our 
educational system are rare. There was one, however, which deserves 
notice from its very comprehensive character. Mr. O. M. Edwards, 
the distinguished Welsh historian, and one of the Presidents, in his 
speech, describes our primary schools, our secondary schools, and our 
colleges as ‘‘ these dry bones " of our national life. Prodigious ! 

Under the Welsh Act there is no school for girls available for the 

inhabitants of the Ruabon district. There is, there- 
Ruabon f 3007 ; 
County School. ore, now an agitation to convert the Ruabon 
County School into a dual school. The parents 
have promised to avail themselves of the opportrnity which a dual 
school would aflord. 

Mr. T. R. Dawes, M.A., Head Master of Pembroke Dock County 
School, has been appointed Head Master of the new 
secondary school at Castleford, near Leeds. Mr. 
Dawes was the first Head Master of the Pembroke 
Dock school; he was also the Hon. Treasurer of the Welsh County 
Schools’ Association—a post which he filled to the entire satisfaction 
of the members. Mr. R. L. Archer, M.A. of Wadham College, 
Oxford, has been appointed as Professor of Education at Bangor, in 
succession to Prof. Green. 

Mr. D. Davies, M.P., has offered to defray the expenses of four 
intermediate and six elementary teachers to America to study American 
methods. This offer is conditional on the Montgomeryshire County 
Council paying the salaries of teachers while away and supplying sub- 
stitutes. 


Appointment. 


SCOTLAND. 
Dr. Diarmid Noel Paton, superintendent of the laboratory of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, has been 


oe Moles appointed by the Crown to the Chair of Physiology 
in Glasgow. in the University of Glasgow, in room of Prof. J.G. 


McKendrick, who resigned last June. Prof. Paton 
is the eldest son of the late Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A. He received his 
medical education at Edinburgh, Vienna, and Paris, and he was for 
some years Lecturer in Physiology at the School of Medicine of the 
Royal Colleges, Edinburgh. | 


Secondary School 


Teachers 


wishing to have the best up-to-date 
Aids in the Teaching of Geography 
should see the Wall Maps, Wall 
Atlases, Globes, Scholars’ Atlases, 
Oc. published by G. W. BACON 
& CO., Ltd. A parcel will be dis- 
patched to any Principal or Head 
Master, on approbation, free of 
charge. Catalogues post free. 


A copy of the Memory Map Atlas and Text-Book combined 
(8s. Gd.) will be sent to any Teacher, with a view to adoption, post 
free, for half the published price in stamps. 

" We recommend the publication with confidence to 


all who are interested in the welfare of pupil teachers 
and senior scholars."  —SCHOOLMASTER. 


~ A 12 in. Globe, prepared expressly to meet the recommendations 
of the Board of Education, having brass adjustable double meridian 
and horizon, for 30s. net. The best value ever offered. 


G. W. BACON & CO., Ltd., 127 Strand 


At the summer graduation of Edinburgh University the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred on Sir Donald Currie, 


Tao DeD at Emeritus Professor Sir A. R. Simpson, and on two 
and argh international jurists, Senhor Antonio da Veiga 
University Union. Beirao and Baron Descamps. Ata luncheon given 


to the honorary graduates by the University Union, 
Sir William Turner announced that of the £18,000 still required for 
the extension of the Union Sir Donald Currie and Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie had each promised to give £6,000, provided that £6,000 were 
raised locally, in addition to the £7,000 already subscribed. Of the 
total amount £4,000 are to be spent on books for the library. The 
reconstructed and extended building is to be opened on October 19, 
when Mr. A. J. Balfour, Chancellor of the University, and Mr. R. B. 
Haldane, the Lord Rector, are expected to be present. 


Mr. Norman Smith, M.A., D.Phil., Assistant to the Professor of 
Logic in Glasgow University and Lecturer in Logic 
at Queen Margaret College, has been appointed 
Professor of Psychology in the University of 
Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. Prof. Smith is the author of an able 
book on Cartesianism, and he has done excellent work as a teacher of 
philosophy at Glasgow. Mr. James Muir, M.A., D.Sc., Assistant to 
the Professor of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow University, has been 
appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College, in succession to the late Mr. James Blyth. 


A circular has been issued by the Scotch Education Department, in 

Lèavine which it is announced that, unless there is strong 

Certificates. objection, the Department intends to alter the date 

of the written examination for the Leaving Certificate 

from Midsummer to Easter. This change will obviate the disturbance 

of the Summer term, which is inevitable with the present arrangement, 

and it will have the additional advantage of enabling the Inspectors to 
see the written papers before visiting the schools. 

The question of the provision of religious instruction in the training 

colleges, when they are taken over by the new 


Appointments. 


Mitis Wien i Provincial Committees for the training of teachers, 
the Training has been under discussion, and the Edinburgh, 
Colleges. Glasgow, and Aberdeen Committees have resolved 


that the religious instruction shall be given by the 

Churches whose training colleges are transferred. The Churches are to 

pay the cost of the instruction, draw up the syllabus, supervise and 
; (Continued on page 614.) 


WORKS BY JOHN CARROLL, 


Art Master and Examiner in Drawing. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR ART STUDENTS 


A New Edition, in which the examples dealing with Practical SOLID 
Geometry have been entirely remodelled, The projections of points, lines, 
and traces, &c., have given place to those of SIMPLE OBJECTS, the latter 
being of more practical use to the Art Student. 1s. 6d. 


KEY TO CARROLL'S GEOMETRY. Is. 6d. 


— =- — _ — 


DRAWING FROM MODELS AND OBIRCTS. 


A Handbook for Teachers and Students in Training. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Plate, sent free on application. 


PATTERN DRAWING AND DESIGN. 
The Application of Geometrical Drawing to the Construction of Ornament 
and the Planning of Patterns. Crown 8vo, cloth, 18. 


FREEHAND DRAWING OP FOLIAGE, FLOWERS, 
AND FRUIT. 


Consisting of 24 Reproductions of Photographs from Nature by W™. J. ur 
ROLL. Arranged in graduated order, with directions to the Student, ái 
Illustrated by 46 Analytical Diagrams of Construction by Jonn CARROL 
Demy 4to (t1 by 8 ins.), in stiff wrapper, 18g. 6d. 


FREEHAND DRAWING OF ORNAMENT. 


; . : t 
Consisting of 24 Photographic Reproductions of Examples of Flat pe 
and 66 Analytical Diagrams of Construction, designed and arang id. 
graduated order, with directions to the Student as to the metbod of proceed 


Demy 4to (11 by 8 ins.), in stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. 
Catalogue of School Books, Stationery, and General School 
supplies post free on application. 


BURNS & OATES, 28 Orchard St., London, W. 
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Chambers's Books for Secondary Schools. 


Chambers’s “Thorough” Arithmetics. v «Xu 


The Special Features of this Entirely New Series of Arithmetics are :— 
(1) The unusually large number of exercises in concrete form, thus training the pupil to apply the principles learnt to the problems of everyday life. 
(2) The abundant provision made for the continuous revisal of previous rules. 
(3) The complete and systematic carrying out in Books VI. and VII. of the suggestion made in Art. 2 (3) of the Code of 1905—'' Mensuration should be taught 
to older boys, and the use of literal symbols in working simple problems may with advantage be taught in the higher classes." 
(4) The inclusion in the Teacher's Book VII. of a chapter on * Approximate Methods in Decimals.” 
Books I., IL, and IIL, 2d. cach. B ors IV. and V., 3d, each. Books VI. and VII., 4d. each 


To accompany the above, including Answers, Notes, and Mental Exercises. 
Teacher's Books. Nos. I., II., and TIL. each 9d. net. i Nos. IV. and V., each 10d. net. Nos. VI. and VII., each 18, net. 


Elementary Pure Geometry. With Mensuration. 


By E. BUDDEN, M.A. Oxon., B.Sc. Lond., Macclesfield Grammar School ; formerly Scholar of Winchester College and of New College, Oxford. 
PART l., with or without Answers, 10d. Parts I. and II. together, 200 pages, 28. Pakts 1., IL, and III. (forming the Complete Book), 292 pages, 38. 


H K W T A HEALTH READER FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. Is 
ow to Keep ell. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. l 
A simply written Reading-Book, dealing in a popular manner with those fundamental laws of health and temperance which should be known by every 


scholar before he leaves school. 
A SELECTION OF (GOOD POETRY FOR Is 
e 


Chambers's Poetic Gems. | SACL Ae: 


CHAMBERS’S 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
| OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


. J. Hervertson, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E. 140 pages. Cloth, 1s. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD 
OUTSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES. 


By A. J. Herpertson, M.A., 
F.R.S.E. 268 pages. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD. 


By Dr. A. J. HERBERTSON. 3s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 


. WOODBURN. 112 pages. Cloth, 8d. ; 
or with Answers, 1s. Answers only, 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE AND OFFICE ROUTINE. 


First YkAR's Course. By G. R. WALKER. 
128 pages. Cloth, 1s. 

SECOND Year's Course. By G. R. WALKER. 
156 pages. rs. 6d. 

First AND SECOND Years’ Coursgs. In One 
Volume. 2s. 


COMMERCIAL COPY BOOKS. 


Book l., 3d. Book IL, 3d. 
These books may be used in conjunction with the 
text-books on ''Commercial Correspondence and 
Office Routine," or they may be used independently. 


CHAMBERS'S 

MODERN BOOK-KEEPING. s. sa. 
CHAMBERS'S 

ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By GeorcE LisrE. as. 


The 


Academy Shakespeare. 


General Editor— 


DAVID PATRICK, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of '*Chambers's Cyclopaedia of English 
Literature.” 


CHAMBERS’S 
I ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Up to and Including Quadratic 
Equations. 
By Wm. THomson, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 288 pages. 
25. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS'S 
ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Wm. THomson, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 576 
pages. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
The Journal of Education says :—'' Among the very 
best elementary text-books the work will take a pro- 
minent place." 


ARITHMETIC. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
By Joun S. Mackay, M.A., LL.D. 4s. 6d. 
This valuable text book will be found to embody the 
rincipal recommendations of the Committee of the 
Íatbematical Association on Arithmetic, 


PLANE GEOMETRY. 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL. 
By Jonn S. Mackay, M.A., LL.D. 
Books I.-Y. (corresponding to Euclid's “ Elements," 
I.-VI.). 388 pp. 3s. 6d. 


With Introduction and Notes. 
Stiff paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


JULIUS C/ESAR. 


Edited by Davio PATRICK, M.A., LL.D., 
and Tuomas Kirkup, M.A. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Edited by E. T. Marcgrison, M.A. (Lond.). 


KING HENRY V. 


Edited by D. MAcGiLLIVRAY, M.A. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Edited by L. R. Bovp, M.A. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
BEST ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


Edited by 
Prof, A. F. Murison, M.A., LL.D. 


This volume aims at exhibiting in chronological 
order representative specimens of representative 
authors, throughout the whole course of English 
Literature. 

Complete—452 pages, 25. 6d. 
ROM BEOWULF TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Also separately — Part II. 252 pp. 1s. 6d. 
From DRYDEN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


CHAMBERS'S 
HIGHER GRADE ENGLISH. 


200 pages. 15. 6d. 


Being a History and Grammar of the English 
Language and a History of English Literature. 


Also in Parts :— 

Booxs I., II., IJI. (corresponding to Euclid's “ Ele- 
ments," I.-IV.). 244 pp- 2s. 6d. 

Book» IV. and V. (corresponding to Euclid's “ Ele- 
ments," V. and VI.). 148 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Also separately :— 

INTRODUCTION (Instruments and Construction) and 
Book I. (Angles, Triangles, Parallels, Parallelo- 
grams) rs. 

Book II. (Areas of Rectilineal Figures). 6d. 

Boox III. (Circles) ıs. 

Books IV., V. (Proportion and Similar Figures). 2s. 


CHAMBERS’S FOUR-FIGURE 
MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 


By Carcin G. Knott, D.Sc. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

“ It is obvious that the book is the work not only of 
a mathematical expert, but also of a capable teacher." 
— Teacher. 


Chambers’s Elementary German Grammar. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 224 pages. Price 28, By OTTO S&HLAPP, Ph.D., Lecturer on German at the University of Edinburgh. 
. ‘A well devised and complete system of instruction in German." — Education. 


Chambers’s Advanced German Grammar. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 418 pages. Price 38. 6d. By OTTO SCHLAPP, Ph.D., Lecturer on German at the University of Edinburgh. 
** Deserves a popularity such as has been accorded to the original grammar.”—Schoolmaster. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 47 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. ;j AND EDINBURGH. 
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examine, as at present; but the instruction, subject to a conscience 
clause, is to be included in the ordinary time-table, and given in 
college hours, and the Churches are to be at liberty to employ members 
of the college statt as instructors. An alternative proposal was that 
the Churches should defray the cost of the instruction, but that the 
Committees should be responsible for it, and should appoint the 
teachers. This alternative received comparatively little support, as it 
was felt that the appointment of the instructors by the Committees 
might lead practically to the imposing of a religious test on candidates 
for positions on the staff of the colleges. 


IRELAND. 
Some remarkable developments have taken place during the last 
month in regard to Trinity College and Irish Roman 


Guiveraity CatHolics. On July 30 a statement drawn up by 
Question. the Association of Irish Catholic Laymen, to be 


laid before the Royal Commission on Trinity Col- 
lege, was published in the papers. This statement, signed bya large 
number of the Catholic laity, has been since sent in to the Royal Com- 
mission. It demands as a satisfactory mode of constituting Trinity 
College as the sole college of a National University (a) substantial 
representation of Catholics on the governing body, which should grow 
with the increase in numbers of the Catholic students; (4) dual Pro- 
fessorships in Mental and Moral Science and in History ; (c) religious 
instruction of the Roman Catholic students by Roman Catholic clergy- 
men; (d) establishment of a Faculty of Catholic Theology ; (e) a chapel 
for Roman Catholic students ; (f) formation of a Council to supervise 
the safeguards for such students. 

This statement was based on another statement sent in to the Royal 
Commission by a considerable number of the Fellows and Professors 
of Trinity College, and representing the provisions they recommend to 
modify the constitution of Trinity College so that it may become a 
national University. All the requirements of the statement of the 
Catholic laymen given above are laid down as necessary, and, in addi- 
tion, details are suggested for the practical carrying out of these pro- 
visions. An Advisory Committee shall be formed of six persons (four 
of whom shall be laymen), having certain defined duties in safeguard- 
ing the faith and morals of Roman Catholic students. To give Catholics 
substantial representation on the governing body from the first, that 
body shall be reconstituted and consist mainly of elected members. 
Among the electorate shall be for the first twenty-five years a special 
Roman Catholic electoral body of fifty members (forty laymen), which 
shall have the right to elect 25 per cent. of the governing body. At 
the end of twenty-five years this electoral body would disappear. The 
permanent electorate would consist of (a) Fellows and Professors of 
longer standing, (^) the remaining Fellows and Professors, (c) Senior 
Moderators in and after 1912. Elaborate methods of allotting votes 
among these bodies are tentatively suggested, and the whole scheme 
seems ingeniously devised to give fair and proportionate representation 
to Catholics, while permanently making the power in election and 
government rest on an academic basis independent of creed. These 
proposals—the most revolutionary and remarkable that have ever 
emanated from Trinity College—are signed by twelve Fellows, one 
ex-Fellow, and seven Professors. They have been drawn up in vaca- 
tion, when most of the Fellows and Professors are away; otherwise 
there would undoubtedly be many more signatures. None of the Board 
have signed, but their doing so, at least at this stage, would scarcely be 
in order. Dr. Barlow, the last survivor of the old Conservative Board that 
ten years ago formed a solid barrier against change in Trinity College, 
has since published a disclaimer against the statement being taken as 
representative of Trinity College opinion, but he has been answered by 
an able letter from Mr. Edward Gwynn, F.T.C.D., which gives a re- 
remarkable expression of the new rational and generous spirit growing 
rapidly in Trinity College. While there is no doubt that the proposed 
revolution will meet with some opposition among Protestants, it may 
be predicted that the changes (or some modification of them) would be 
agreed to by an overwhelming majority within the walls—judging by 
the offers already made by even the Board of T.C.D. itself. 

It is far otherwise on the Catholic side. Archbishop Walsh at once, 
both in an interview and by public letters, denounced 


Views of : : ; , 
the proposals of the Catholic laymen's statement 

Roman Catholic 
BIE Ope. (much the same as the T.C.D. proposals) as utterly 


unworkable, unsatisfactory, and mischievous; an- 
nounced that they would be rejected by all the bishops and by the vast 
majority of the laity, and that, were the bishops even willing to accept 
them, an injunction would be laid upon them by the Holy See to oppose 
them. The bishops then published the statement they themselves had 
laid before the Royal Commission, in which they say they will accept 
(a) a fully endowed separate Catholic University ; (5) a separate college 
with equipment under Dublin University; (c) a separate well equipped 
college under the Royal University; but that on no terms and in no 
form will they tolerate mixed education. 

(Continued on page 616.) 


W. HEFFER & SONS' Publications. 


LINDSEY HISTORICAL SERIES. —Recent Additions. 
PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES IN BRITISH HIS- 
TORY. Part V. 1509-1603. Crown 4to, 60 pp., 2s. 


*,* This part is uniform with Parts I.-IV., and contains 10 new pages (including 
a Scheme of Study), not contained in either of the previous books in the Series dealing 
with the Tudor Period, which are out of print and definitely superseded by the new part. 
Book J, 1688-1832. Crown 4to, boards, 194 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 
*,” This book consists of the sheets of the two overlappin Lis (Book G, 1688- 
1832 ; Book D, 1715-1820) bound together in as nearly as possible chronological order. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By Canon 
FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D., Fellow and Dean of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Cró6wn 8vo, 6s. Second Edition, with an Appendix 
giving Translations and Inscriptions bearing on the History of 
the Hebrews. 

Warmly received by both Scholars and Teachers as a noteworthy addition to Old 


Testament History Literature. Written in a bright and lucid manner, the book is 

admirably suited for the use of the Higher Forms in Schools. 

HELPS BY THE WAY SERIES. Written by S. STEWART 
STITT, M.A. Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

1. The Old Testament History Analysed. Revised Edition, 
2s. net. 

2. English Church History Analysed. 1s. 6d. net. 

3. Barly Church History Analysed. 2s. net. 

This Series is designed for the use of Students and Classes preparing for Exam- 
inations. ‘he Questions are exhaustive and the Answers arranged in the briefest 
form possible. Helpful Charts and Summaries are provided and typical Examination 
Papers given. : 

Both the Student and Teacher will find these books of great service ; they are the 
work of a practical coach and capable scholar, difficulties are met and answered, and, 
though concise, they are eminently thorough. 

Press Notice of No. 1, the last published of the Series :— 

4$chool.—'' As a summary it is admirably done, being clear, systematic, and 
concise. Ifa student really mastered it, while carefully reading the Bible itself, be 
would be distinctly advanced in a competent knowledge of Hebrew history.” 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. By C.J.L 
WAGSTAFF, M.A., Science Master at Oundle School, and G. C. 
BLOOMER, B.A., Science Master at Bradford Gram. Sch. Cr. 4to. 

First Year—Mensuration, Mechanics, and Hydrostatios. Second Edition, 
Revised, ts. 6d. 
Second Year—Light and Heat. Second Edition, Revised, rs. 6d. 
Third Year—Blectricity and Magnetism. 2s. 6d. 
Prospectuses and further particulars from tke Publiskers, 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Cambridge; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, London. 


Swedish Institute and Clinique, 


9] Cromwell Road, and 27 Emperor's Gate, 
LONDON, S.W. 


‘UNDER DIRECT MEDICAL SUPERVISION. 


Private Patients treated daily at 91 Cromwell Road, or at 
their own Homes. Free Clinique for Poor Patients at 
27 Emperor's Gate. 


One or two years’ Training for Students. Entrance in 
January and September. Course as in Sweden, in Massage, 
Medical Gymnastics, and allied subjects. 


This is the only Institute in Great Britain modelled on 
exactly the same lines as the Central Institute, and Dr. 
Arvedson’s Institute, Stockholm. 


BANKS & BRYAN, 


147 to 155 HIGH STREET, DEPTFORD, LONDON, S.E. 


Girls’ Drill Costumes a 
Specialite. 
As supplied to L.C.C. Secondary Schools at 
Dalston, Stockwell, and Sydenham. 


Patterns and Estimates free, Discount on 


all Orders. 
BANKS & BRYAN. 
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PARALLEL GRAMMAR 


SERIES, 


Edited by Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Oxon., 


Now includes Grammars of English, French, German, Welsh, Latin, and Greek, each consisting 
of Two Parts—I. ‘Accidence, II. Syntax—varying in price from 18. to 28. 6d. each part. 


The Series also includes Readers and Writers for French, German, Latin, and Greek, together 
with Hxercises in English, at from 18. to 18. 6d. each. 


Single Copies of any volume will be sent post free to any Teacher on receipt of half its published price. 


Keys to the Latin and 


German Readers and Writers may be had by Teachers direct from the Publishers. 


ORA MARITIMA SERIES. 


Edited by Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


A Greek Text for beginners, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
and Maps. By CHARLES D. CHAMBERS, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


This book applies to Greek the methods which Professor 
Sonnenschein has expounded in his Ora Maritima and Pro 
Patria. It is assumed that pupils beginning Greek will have been 
learning Latin for at least two years. The story of the Greek War 
of Independence (1821-1827) is told with the use of only about 
1,250 words, nearly all of which occur in Thucydides. 


ORA MARITIMA. 


A Latin Story for Beginners, with Grammar and Exercises. By 
Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


PRO PATRIA. 


A Latin Story, being a sequel to Ora Maritima, with Grammar 
and Exercises to the end of the regular Accidence. By Pro- 
fessor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘Professor Sonnenschein's books do not gild the pill. 


: They merely make the 
pill a healthy one." — Week's Survey. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON EDUCATION, 


NATIONAL HDUCATION AND NATION- 
AL LIFE. With a Chapter on ''The Evolution of the 
Religious Question." By J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


“A work which should be studied at the present juncture by all interested in the 
educational controversy. Mr. de Montmorency is an experienced and impartial 
authority on the subject which he treats."— Dai/y Mait. 

» Well informed, thoughtful, and temperately reasoned."—Scotsman, 

. Mr. de Montmorency has studied and written much to good purpose on the 
history of education in England, and is himself connected with educational admin- 
tration. Jt is to managers of elementary schools and governors of endowed second- 
ary schools he addresses these essays." — Times. 


TEE CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM. 
By CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF COMMON LIFE. A 


Theoretical and Practical Text-Book for Students in Secondary, 
Domestic Economy, and Rural Schools. By JOHN COPPOCK, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., F.C.S. With 76 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES of ARISTIDES, MARCUS 
MO DEMOSTHENES, CICERO, LYCURGUS, and 
UMA. 


Crown 8vo, 234 pages, limp cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 


| 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YBARBOOK. 
(Public Schools.) The First Annual Isswe, under the 
direction of the Editors of the '' Public Schools Yearbook,” 
is now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The G.S.Y.B. gives particulars of about 120 Public Secondary 
Schools for Girls, including the leading High Schools throughout 
the kingdom; and all those of the Girls’ Public Day Schools 
Company, Limited, the Church Schools Company, Limited, and 
the Church Education Corporation. 


A description is given of each School which supports the scheme, 
giving full particulars of Staff, number of Girls, Education, Terms, 
Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, Games, Prizes, 
Honours, &c. 


THH FUNCTION OP WORDS. A Guide to 
Analysis and Parsing. By M. C. Carman, B.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 

“ This really admirable treatise."— 7 eachers’ Aid. 


“It is well up-to-date in most respects, and is commendably brief. We have read 
through the chapters with interest and considerable approval." — The Journal of 
Education. 


*' Should prove serviceable to teachers and students of English." —Scofsman. 


ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY. 


From the time of Froissart up to the beginning of the present 
century, Compiled by FREDERICK LawTon, M.A. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF pm CAMPAIGN” 


THE FREDERICKSBURGH CAMPAIGN, 
1862. By Major G. W. REpway. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8Svo, 5s. net. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘STANDARD PLAYS FOR AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCES IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.” 


SCENES FROM THE GREAT NOVELISTS. 


By ErsiE FOGERTY. Imperial 16mo, with Costume Illus- 
trations, 2s. 6d. Paper Edition, without plate, 6d. 


INSECT PESTS. By F. Martin-Duncawn. Illus- 


trated with Original Drawings and Photographs. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


SCHOOL GARDENING. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


By Lucy LATTER. 


** A series of detailed hints for teachers at kindergartens or children’s schools— 
with list of books, tabular schemes, &c., showing how to carry out Nature teaching 
in the school garden, and interest the children not only in plants, but in the weather, 
the butteitlies, tne worms, and all the natural life of the garden. It is by an ex- 
perienced teacher, and has an introduction by Professor Patrick Geddes." — Times. 


OLD MAIDS' CHILDREN. By Epitn Escowpr. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LIMITED, 25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
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In the controversy that has continued since the Catholic laymen have 
steadily held their ground and met the arguments of Dr. Walsh and 
Dr. Delany with logic. It is hard to answer why should the Pope and 
the German bishops sanction the verv similar provisions in Bonn and 
other Rhineland Universities, and not those proposed in Dublin. 
Why should English Catholics be permitted to attend Oxford University 
without any special safeguards at all? The real ansyer to these 
questions the bishops do not wish to give—that the Church demanas 
what it has any possibility of getting, and that it still believes it has 
sufficient power in Ireland to prevent the laity accepting any kind of 
mixed education. It is not only teaching by men of various creeds (for 
such men teach in the Catholic University College, Dublin), or even the 
exclusion of the bishops from direct control, that they opposc, but also 
the intercourse between Protestant and Catholic students. Yet such 
intercourse and mutual understanding among the vouth of all creeds 
and parties is the one thing needful to-day in Ireland. As long as the 
people form '* two camps," demanding from the Government a contrary 
policy, with even the best intentions, all Governmental reform must be 
either paralyzed or reduced to injurious compromises. It is to be hoped 
the Catholic laymen will steadily persist in their position. Itis not too 
much to say that the solution of the educational problem, with its far- 
reaching consequences, depends chietlv on them. 

Dr. Gwynn has resigned the Regius Professorship of Divinity in 
Trinity College. Dr. Windle, President of Queen's College, Cork, has 
been appointed Commissioner of Intermediate Education in the room 
of the late O'Conor Don. Lord Castletown, of Upper Ossory, has 
been appointed Chancellor of the Royal University. 

At a meeting of the Senate of R.U.I. on July 27 a “statute dealing 
with academic disorder" was enacted. Its provisions have not been 
made public. 

At the end of July a Visitation of the Royal University was held by 
Sir Andrew Parker and Sir William Anson to decide the long-standing 
contention concerning the clause in the Act excluding the ** holder ” of 
prizes from other public colleges from receiving prizes in the Royal 
University. The difhculty lies in the interpretation of the word 
"holding" in cases where the prize from another college was paid 
either before or after the date of the winning of the prize in R.U.I., 
and chiefly affects the holders of scholarships in the Queen’s Colleges. 
The Visitors decided that no student should be debarred from receiving 
any prize in R.U.I. unless at that moment he was holding some 
emolument from another college. 


4 


SCHOOLS. 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—London University Intermediate 
Arts Examination: Pass—Frances M. Archibald, Freda Baron, Agnes 
I. Browning, Editha K. Derrick, Gladys D. Hill, Dorothy H. Jackson, 
Dorothea J. Tugwell, Fanny L. Turnbull, Dorothea V. Wallace, Ella 
Gilbert (in Logic only). Intermediate Science: lass—Ella Hoime, 
Elizabeth D. Pocock, Mabel M. Barker (in Geology only).  Matricu- 
lation Examination : Division I. — Frances C. Anderson, Mary McLean, 
Elizabeth Saunders, Mary Addams Williams. Division II.—Alice D. 
Bates, Christine D. Butler, Gladys Daubeny, Adcle M. de Putron, 
Christine G. Downie, Mary I. Hemingway, Dorothy Leech, Amy C. G. 
Uloth, Lucy Wills, Margaret I. W. Witton, Mary Désirée Waller. 
University of Paris: Concours d’Agregation (langue anglaise) — Berthe 
Cortol, 3" par ordre de mérite. Concours pour le Certificat d'Apti- 
tude (langue anglaise)—Evodie Bellon, 5"* par ordre de mérite. At 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examination 57 candidates passed. 
There were 25 First Classes, 21 Second Classes, 31 Distinctions. The 
Lowman Memorial Prize was awarded to a candidate in Group A and 
a prize of £2. Ios. to one in Group C. The names of those who 
passed in the two Honour Classes are as follows :—Group A (English 
Language and Literature): Class I.—F. M. O° Loughlin (Lowman 
Memorial Prize), C. Abdy, J. H. Bensted, II. M. Carles, J. Corsellis, 
D. H. Lambert, L. A. W. Lancaster, L. E. Playll, V. A. Taylor, 
M. A. Vick, M. S. White, E. M. A. Whitham; Class II.—M. P. 
Hardwick, D. F. W. Leckie. Group B (Languages): Class I. —N. C. 
Flecker, M. S. Grice; Class II. —M. S. White, K. C. Rouquette. 
Group C (Mathematics): Class I. —D. M. Abbott (prize of Z2. 10s.) ; 
Class II. —D. E. Hughes Games. Group D (Logic, &c.): Class I.— 
E. NK. Gill, E. M. S5. Mackintosh, G. M. Palmer; Class II.—C. 
Holmes, M. B. Ladds, E. E. Marris, J. C. Stratton. Group E 
(Natural Science): Class I. — D. M. Abbott. Group G (Geography): 
Class I.—F. J. Archer, M. A. Simeon; Class If.—B. A. Blenkarne, 
M. M. Crosse, F. W. d'Aguilar. Group H (History): Class I. — 4. S. 
Clarke, D. E. Cooke, M. B. Cooke, M. H. Morgan; Class II. —I. M. 
Ackers, C. F. Bomford, R. A. H. du Boulay, V. P. Moor, S. H. Pruen, 
A. A. Robertson, C. C. A. Stratton, A. K. H. Young. The following 
students have passel the examination for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma :—E. M. S. Mackintosh, H. Bellows, W. Darch, E. Finlay, 
L. M. K. Heath, M. D. Ladds, M. B. M. Sprott. 

DULWICH, JAMES ALLEN’S GIRLS’ Scuoor.—The annual prize- 

(Continued on fasce 618.) 


MACMILLAN & C0. 5 


Latest Books. 


FRENCH. 
A Public School French Primer. 


Comprising Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, with a Chapter on 
French Sounds and Lists of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and 
Spelling. By OTTO SIEPMANN and EUGÈNE PELLISSIER. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 


SIEPMANN'S NEW PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES. 
Michel Perrin. 


Par Mme. DE Bawr. Adapted and edited by F. LUTTON CARTER, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. Globe Svo, Is. 


Histoire de la Mere Michel et 
de son Chat. 


Par E. DE LA BEDOLLIERE. Edited by E'PELLISSIER. Globe Svo, ts. 


SIEPMANN'S CLASSICAL FRENCH TEXTS.—New Vol. 
Montesquieu. — Lettres Persanes 


(Selections). Edited by E. PELLISsIER. Globe Svo, 2s. E P 
LS loray. 


New French Course for Schools. 


By C. CoPLAND PERRY, Ph.D., and Dr. REUM. Part I., 1s. ód. 
PART II.—. Nearly Ready. 

This volume marks a new and important departure in text-booss 
for teaching French in that the subiect matter deals in simple and 
direct language with subjects of intrinsic interest such as Hunung, 
Fishing, Coaching, Railways, Arctic Exploration. Lifeboats, «c. Its 
soundness as a teaching manual is guaranteed by the authors 
collaboration with an excellent French scholar and teacher, Monsicur 
Garros of the University of Paris. 


— 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


Trigonometry for Beginners. 
By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., and J. M. CHILD, B.A. Globe 8vo. rSrortiy. 


Second Impression uow Ready. 
An Introduction to the Science 
and Practice of Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis —- Inorganic. 


By CHAPMAN JONES, F.1.C., F.C.S., &c. Crown $vo, 6s. 


A Text-Bookh of Sanitary 
Applied Chemistry : 


Or The Chemistry of Water, Air, and Food. 
E. H. S5. BAILEY, Ph.D. Crown 5vo, 6s. net. 


The Psychological Principles of 
Education. 


A Study in the Science of Education. 
HORNE, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


| A A GEOGRAPHY. 
KEY FUST PUBLISHED. 
An Introduction to Practical Geo: 


graphy. 
By A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc., and HUGH RICHARDSON, M.A. Gloi 
Svo, 3s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. : 


EDUCATIONAL JNEIVS.—' We have greatly enjoved reading through this 
bock, and would strongly recommend all teachers of geography to secure a copy. 


COMMERCE. 
HOOPER AND GRAHAM SERIES.—New Vol. 


The Foreign Traders’ Dictionary 


of Terms and Phrases in English, German, French, and Sa 
Compiled by JAMES GRAHAM and GEORGE A. S. OLIVER. CTO 
SVO, 3S. 6d. 


— Lo —— ————— 


and 


By Professor 


By Prof. HERMAN HARRELL 


— 


I MÀ 


ENGLISH. EE 
An Outline History of the Énglish 
Language. 


E ` = * A net. 
Ry Professor OLIVER F. EMERSON, Ph.D. Crown $vo, 35- 6d 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


** Books to be strongly recommended."— Educational Times. 


EUGENE'S GRAMMAR, EXERCISES, 
AND METHOD. 


The Student's Comparative Grammar of the French 
Language. With an Historical Sketch of the Formation of 


French. For the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By | 


G. EUGENE FASNACHT, late French Master, Westminster School. 
21st Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown &vo, cloth, 58. 
Or separately, Grammar, 38. ; Exercises, 28. 6d. 
_ ' The appearance of a grammar like this is in itself a sign that great advance 
is being made in the teaching of modern as well as of ancient languages... . 
The rules and observations are all scientifically classified and explained. 
Mr Eugéne’s book is one that we can strongly recommend for use in the higher 
forms of large schools."— Educational Times. 


French Method. Elementary French Lessons. Easy Rules and 
Exercises preparatory to '" The student's Comparative French 
Grammar." By the same Author. 17th Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. A 


“Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our elementary French 
exercise books." — Educational Times. 


“Extremely well done." —Educational Times. 


HUGO'S LES MiSERABLES. 


Les Miserables. Les Principaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and 
Notes, by J. BOIELLE, B.A., late Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 

“A worthy addition to our stock of French reading books, which will be 
welcomed by nuimberless masters. M. Buielle’s notes are full and to the point, 


his philology is sound, and his translations idiomatic.” — The Journal of 
Education. 


" Has done extremely well in putting forth his selection of the most striking 
: ecce of Victor Hugo's masterpiece, and has done it well.” —Educaticnal 
DMCS. 


“ Makes an admirable school-book.”—Scotsman. 


HUGO’S NOTRE DAME. 


Victor Hugo.—Notre Dame de Paris. Adapted for the use of 
Schools and Colleges, by J. BoiELLE, B.A., late Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 38. 


'* His netes abound in good renderings of sentences and phrases, opportune 
remarks on the proper meanings of words, and historical information necessary 
to elucidate the text.” —4A thene u. 

'" His famous work, adapted with commendable taste and judgment, ... 
presents every factor which could be put together to make a perfect school 
book." —Spectatar. 

" Equipped in the same excellent manner as the same author's * Misérables.’ 


| - Makes an admirable school book." — Scotsman. 


FRENCH CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
STUDENTS. 


| Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LEON DELBOS, M.A., late of 


- King’s College. Price per Volume, paper boards, 9d. ; cloth, 1s. 
. Racine.— Les Plaideurs. * 

. Corneille. — Horace. 

. Corneille. —Cinna. 

. Moliere.— Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 

. Corneille.— Le Cid. 

. Moliere.—Les Precieuses Ridicules. 

. Chateaubriand.— Voyages en Amerique. 


. Xav. de Maistre.—Prisonniers du Caucase et Le Lepreux 
d'Aoste. 


10. Moliere.— Misanthrope. By G. H, CLARKE. IS. 


on OAM & Co N m 


| 11. Chanson de Roland. Historical, Critical, and Grammatical | 


Introduction. Three Passages, with Explanatory Notes and an 
English Translation. By CLAUDE F. CONDELL. Sewed, od. 


“Compared with other books having the «ame aim, these books deserve very 
favoura! le mention. For the notes are well selected ; they never commit the 
capital fault of trespassing on the province of the grammar or the dictionary. and 
so pandering to the pupil's laziness ; and they are, moreover, generally well ex- 
Pressed and to the point."— Saturday Review. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta 


READY. Crown $8«o, cloth, 3s. 


SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. 


By Sir OLIVER LODGE, Principal of the University of Birmingham. 


* We heartily commend Sir Oliver Lodge's hook to the teaching profession as 
a valuable, thoughtful, and inspiring contribution to the recent discussions on 
| education." — School. 


JUST READY. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


| REFORM iN PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


By J. G HAGMANN, Ph.D. Translated from the Second German 
Edition by R. H. Hoar, Ph.D., and RICHMOND BARKER, M.A. 
With a Freface by LEON DELBOs, M.A. 


WEISSE’S SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN | 
IDIOMS. ! 


Being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination 
Papers. vo, cloth, 28. 
i 


This book of German Idioms will be found to be a fairly complete collection of 
such phrases as come under this designation, Leing commonly used both by good 
writers and in ordinary conversation ; while the arrangement in alphabetical oraer 
of the characteristic or cue words will make it easy for the student to refer to any 
particular ea pression. l 


HOW TO LIVE. i 
JUST READY. Second Edition. Stiff cover, 3d. ; post free, 4d. 


How to Live. A Short Account in Simpie Words of the Laws of 
Life, with brief reference to Habits and Conduct. Written for 
the Older Pupilsin Primary Schools. By RICHARD CATON, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., JP., &c., Consulting Physician, Liverpool Royal In- 
firmary, Emeritus Professor of Physiology, University of Liverpool. 


MEDICAL iNDOOR GYMNASTICS. 


RECENTIeY PUBLISHED. Demy &vo, 38. net. With large Plate 
and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 


Medical Indcor Gymnastics; or, a System of Hygienic 
Exercises for Home Use. To be practised anywhere without 
Apparatus or Assistance by Young and Old of either Sex, for the 
Preservation of Health and General Activity. By D. G. M. 
SCHREBER, M.D., late Director of the Orthopaedic and Medicinal 
Gymnastics Institution in Leipzig. Revised and Supplemented 
by RUDOLF GRAEFE. M.D. Translated from the 26th German 

Edition. Invaluable to both Tcachers and Scholars. 


GERMAN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
l STUDENTS. 


With Notes. Crown &vo, sewed, each 9d. 
í 


Schiller's Licd von der Glocke (The Song of the Beil), and 
other Poems and Ballads. By MORITZ FORSTER. 


Schiller's Maria Stuart. By MORITZ FORSTER. 

Schiller's Minor Poems and Ballads. By ARTHUR P. VERN(C 5. 
Schiller.—Der Neffe als Onkel. By V. PHILLIPPS. 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. With Notes by H. ATTWELL. 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. By M. FORSTER. 
Goethe's Egmont. By H. APEL. 

Lessing's Emilia Galotti. By G. HEIN. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. By J. A. F. SCHMIDT. 
Grimm's Marchen. By W. J. HICKIE. 

Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. By ALFHONS BECK. 


“A marvel of cheapness.” — The Journal of Education, 


| 


Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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giving took place in the School Hall on Friday, July 27. The chair 
was taken by the Rev. Canon Carver, D.D., Chairman of the 
Governors. The prizes were distributed by the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Kingston-upon-Thames, formerly a Governor of the school. 
In December, 1905, 75 girls were presented for the Cambridge Local 
Examinations, of whom 74 passed, 29 in Honours, with 34 Distinctions. 
Six of the Senior candidates were exempted from the London Matricula- 
tion, and II from the whole or part of the Cambridge University 
Previous Examination. In the examination of the London Institute for 
the Advancement of Plain Needlework 63 certificates were obtained in 
various grades. In July, 1905, London County Council Intermediate 
Scholarships were awarded to K. Angell and M. Rackham, and a Kent 
County Council Senior Scholarship to H. Baker. On the results of the 
summer examination by the University of London exhibitions of £45 
a year for three years were awarded to H. Richardson, H. Beagley, and 
R. Angell, the Governors generously granting a third exhibition, as the 
second and third candidates were practically of equal merit. The 
following successes have been won by former pupils of the school 
during the past year :—L. Delf obtained First Class Honours in the 


Natural Sciences Tripos, Part II. (awarded the Thérése Montefiore : 
Prize of £32), M. Gardner, Second Class Natural Sciences Tripos, | 
Part I. (awarded Fourth Year Scholarship of £21), L. Marsh, Second : 


Class Classical Tripos, and S. Stebbing, Second Class History Tripos. 
W. Branchley, B.Sc. Lond., obtained a Gilchrist Studentship of £100 
for one year for research work in botany. E. Beagley was first among 
all candidates in the Civil Service Examination for Women Clerkships. 
E. Leech obtained a First Class Diploma for Needlework and Laundry 
Work at the Battersea Polytechnic Training School for Domestic 
Economy. M. Bryant passed the London Intermediate B.Sc., taking 
the third place in Botany. At the conclusion of the proceedings a vote 
of thanks was accorded to the chairman for his late generosity to the 
school in endowing two prizes for modern languages to be given 
annually on the result of the summer examinations. 
this year were M. Buser in the sixth and M. Japps in the fifth form. 
East LONDON COLLEGE.—Drapers’ Company's Entrance Scholar- 
ships of £40 per annum, tenable for three years, have been awarded as 


The winners for | 


follows :—P. P. Selver (City of London School), C. H. Hampstead . 


(Enfield Grammar School), R. A. M. Kearney (Wandsworth Grammar 
School), F. B. T. Thole (Owen's School, Islington), J. E. Brinsley 
Kirkdale Grammar School), A. F. Salmon (Banbury Municipal 
School), G. G. Lamb (Watford Grammar School), Il. G. Howson 


(Owen's School, Islington), A. E. Williman (Watford Grammar : 


School), F. S. Long (Parmiter's School), G. E. R. Wendt (Coopers 
Company's School), M. Howgego (Coborn Girls’ School). Alec D. 
Mitchell has gained a London University Entrance Exhibition ; Arthur 
G. Warren, a London University Sherbrooke Mathematical Scholar- 
ship; L. Wilson, a London County Council Senior Exhibition of £25 
a year for two years; and Arthur P. Thurston, First Class Honours at 
the B.Sc. (Engineering) Examination of London University. At the 
London University General Intermediate B.A., B.Sc., and B.Sc. (En- 
gineering) Examinations for Internal Students, 9 passed in Arts, 23 in 
Science, and 7 in Engineering. Additional Lecturer in Mathematics, 
Mr. G. A. S. Le Beau, B.A. (Oxford Junior and Senior Mathematical 
Scholar); Professor of Physics, Dr. C. H. Lees, F.R.S. ; Lecturer in 
French, Miss Mina Paquier; additional Lecturer in English, Miss 
Alice H. Davies (First Class Honours at Oxford in English). The 
engincering workshops and laboratories have been extended by means 
of a further grant of £5,000 from the Drapers' Company. The Arts 
course for the London B.A. degree, which was started in September, 
I905, has been much extended ; and very full courses in the day and 
evening under recognized teachers are arranged for the B.A., B.Sc., 
and B.Sc. (Engineering) degrees of London University, both Pass and 
Honours. 

EDINBURGH, ST. GEoRGE's TRAINING COLLEGE.—At the recent 
examinations of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate the follow- 
ing students obtained Certificates for Theoretical Knowledge of Edu- 
tional Principles and Practical Efficiency as Teachers in Secondary 
Schools :—Class II. : Mary S. Anderson, M.A., Mary Black, M.A. 
(Honours), Netta T. Gordon, M.A. (Honours), Janet J. Kerr, M.A., 
Jane B. T. Macdonald, M.A. (Honours), Mary McMichael, M.A., 
Dorothy K. Pearsall (Somerville College, Oxford), Elsie Richards, 
B.Sc., Mary Wedderspoon, M.A. Misses Anderson, Gordon, kerr, 
and Richards wereawarded Distinction for class teaching. Class III. : 
Mary Gilmour, M.A., Lillie E. Hudson, B.A., Ada S. Mackay, M.A. 
(Honours), Janetta M. Murdoch. The following appointments were 
made at the conclusion of the course of training :—Miss Ander- 
son, assistant mistress, the Wallasey High School, Liscard ; Miss 
Barty, science mistress, St. Margaret’s School, Polmont; Miss M. 
Black, assistant English mistiess, Lycée de Jeunes Filles, Grenoble; 
Miss Gordon, classical mistress, St. Columba's School, Kilmalcolm; 
Miss Richards, science mistress, Girls’ Grammar School, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. Several other students of the Training College have accepted 
appointments in private schools. On the recommendation of the 

(Continued on page 620.) 
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NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 
charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have 


Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every floor, 


-__+ Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. . . 


Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephone, Night Porters. 


Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to Bs. 6d. Full Tariff and Testimonials on 


application. Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'hóte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND HOTEL 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally quiet and economical. 


BEDROOMS from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per night. 


Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Addresses :— 


Kingsley Hotel, 
** BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 


Thackeray Hotel, 
t‘ THACKERAY, LONDON." 


Esmond Hotel, 
‘* AGROUP, LONDON.” 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. Telephone No. 3085. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PARTITIONS, MANCHESTER.” 
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NEW ISLINGTON, ANCOATS, MANCHESTER, E, 


Makers of the well-known PATENT SLIDING and 


Folding Partitions for Schools, &c. 


OVER 3,800 AT PRESENT IN USE. 
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PEACES PATENTS. \ We OANA 


Our Patent Sliding and Folding Partitions have been on the market for a number 
of years, and have so successfully stood the test of time that they have been 
adopted by more than— 


600 School Boards, Education Committees, and County Councils. 
250 have been supplied to the Glasgow School Board. 
700 Architects have used and recommended them. 


HIGHLY APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AND RECOMMENDED BY H.M. INSPECTORS 
OF SCHOOLS. 


Illustrated Circular and Estimates Free on receipt of Particulars. 
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Edinburgh Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers, the 
course of professional training at St. George’s Training College has 
been recognized for session 1906-7 by the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment in the case of graduates preparing to teach in schools giving 
mainly a primary education. Graduates with Honours desirous of 
securing the special qualification to teach some higher subject in an 
intermediate or secondary school may also qualify during session 
1906-7 by attendance at St. George's Training College, provided they 
have fulfilled the other conditions laid down by the Department. 

ExETER HicH ScHOOL.—Miss W. A. Todhunter, B.A. London, 
Oxford and London Training Diplomas, will take charge of the train- 
ing department in September. As Gilchrist Travelling Scholar Miss 
Todhunter has been investigating the conditions of school life in 
Norway, and she previously spent a year in girls /ycces in France. 
The training department makes its chief aim the training of modern 
language specialists on new method lines. Miss Haslam (Classical 
Tripos, Girton) joins the staff as classical mistress, and Miss Bambridge 
(Natural Science Tripos, Newnham) as science mistress. 

Harrow, Lower SCHOOL or JOHN Lyon.—Five boys have 
gained First Class, and 15 boys Second Class, in the Junior School 
Examination of London University. Mr. Carl Sandberg, M.A. Oxon., 
Scholar of Hertford College, has been appointed Modern Language 
master. Speech day was July 29. The prizes were distributed by Mr. 
W. Chawner, M.A., Master of Emmanuel College. He was supported 
by Mr. W. Leaf, Litt. D. ; Mr. T. F. Blackwell, J.P., D.L., President 
of the London Chamber of Commerce; and Mr. A. K. Carlyon, J.P., 
High Sheriff of Middlesex. 

KIDDERMINSTER, WOLVERLEY SCHOOL.—Scholarships have been 
awarded to I. A. J. Duft (Mr. Lewis Faraker, Holm House, Lowes- 
toft), H. T. M. Roberts (Wolverley School), F. C. Sale (Miss Ryder, 
Wistaria House School, Shipston-on-Stour), W. H. Wills (Wolverley 
School), A. Devis (Chaloner's School, Braunton, N. Devon). 

Mary DATCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL AND TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
The year which closed on July 24 with the distribution of prizes by 
Mrs. T. Stanhope Kellcy, wife of the Master of the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany, who are the governors of the school, has been a very successful one. 
The school has been larger than at any previous period of its history, 
and has, indeed, been quite full all through the year. The reports of 
the London Univ ersity and of the Board of Education as to the work, 
discipline, and general efficiency of the school have been most satis- 
factory. The results of outside examinations have also borne witness 


| 


to the thoroughness of the teaching. Two girls took the Final B.A. 
of London University last autumn. This summer three have passed 
the Intermediate B.A. and three the Intermediate B.Sc. ; seven have 
matriculated, fifty-three have passed the Junior School Examination of 
the University, thirty-eight gaining First Classes, and there was no 
failure at all in this examination. Two open entrance scholarships 
have been won at the Royal Holloway College, one for Classics, the 
other for Scienoe. Each is worth £50 a year for three years. The 
winner of the Science Scholarship has also been awarded one of the 
Senior Scholarships of the London County Council of the value of 
£80 a year for three years. Another of the Datchelor girls has been 
given a free place at University College for three years—that she may 
read for an Honours degree in Science. Two others are now pro- 
ceeding to Girton, one to read for Classics, the other for Modern 
Languages ; the latter has been awarded the Clothworkers’ Exhibition 
7 50 a year for three years. In the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examinations held last June seventeen Honours were won (with four 
Distinctions), nine being in History, four in English, three in Languages, 
one in Logic and Psychology. There were also nine passes, five of 
which were in Mathematics. Sixteen girls in all entered for various 
groups in this examination, and only three failed in any group. In 
the Art Examinations of the Board of Education forty-four certificates 
have been won, sixteen of them being First Classes. The musical 
department of the school has also had a very good year. Thirty-eight 
certiticates have been won for Pianoforte, two for Violin, five for Solo 
Singing, thirty-three for Sight Singing and Theory of Music. Out of 
eighty-five who entered for these various examinations seventy-eight 
were successful and twenty-five took Ilonours. The examinations for 
which pupils were entered included those of Trinity College, the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music, 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians, and the Incorporated Stat 
Sight Singing College. During the year nine students—all, of course, 
graduates—have gained the Teaching Diploma of the London Uni- 
versity. Five others have taken the Cambridge Teaching Certificate. 
All the students have obtained satisfactory posts in schools. 
PARKSTONE (DORSET), SANDECOTES SCHOOL.—On July 30 the 
annual prize-giving was held in the school hall. The Hon. Mers. 
Charles Eliot distributed the prizes and spoke to the girls. The chair 
was taken by Mr. W. Joynson Hicks, and the report of the year's 
work was given by the Head Mistress, Miss Grainger Gray. The 
(Continued on page 622.) 
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(TELEPHONE No.: 


MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E.C. : 


3379 WALL.) 


Principal: Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes resume study after the Holidays, and New Classes will be formed on the dates 
given below :— 


ORAL. CORR. 
OXFORD i CRM and 
Junior .. l Bept. 1 m 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL — Senior | 
and Junior Bept. 3 ‘Rept. | 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS | 
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NATURE STUDY —for Teachers Sept. | Sept. 7 
CANDIDATES—Every day . Aug. 27 Aug. 28 
SCHOLARSHIP—Every day ... Aug. 27 
Do. Saturday Sept. 1); Aug. 29 
CERTIFICATE—1907 and 1908, Sept. 1 | Aug. 30 


8. 


ORAL. CORR. 
L.L.A.—Saturday.... . Bept. 8 
Do. Evening.. ., Bept. S3|Sept. 7 
KINDERGARTEN, for National 
Froebel Union Certificate : | Sept. AID Bapt. 7 
A.T.P., L.C.P., F.C.P. ... | Sept. 9 Bept. 3 
OXFORD HIGHER LOCAL Sept. 10 | Sept. 11 
CAMBRIDGE HIGHER 
LOCAL Sept. 10) Sept. 11 
MATRICULATION, LONDON | 
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TEACHERS' DIPLOMA ' Sept. 13| Sept. 10 


COMMERCIAL, DAY, and EVENING CLASSES, all Subjects, August 27. 
CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, and LADY CLERKS, August 27. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES for TEACHERS in Commercial Law, Banking and Currency, 
METHODS AND MACHINERY OF BUSINESS, and ECONOMICS, September 8. 


Students should apply at once for 


Prospectus and full particulars of the Classes they wish to enter. 
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EDWARD STAN 


FORD'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD'S 


LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDITION. 


Containing so Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved. With an 
alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes. Sixth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 4to, price 25s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD’S 


OCTAVO ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


’ larged. Imperial! 8vo, price 258. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD'S 


HANDY ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 3o Coloured Ma : i i 

r ( ps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved. With an 

alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longiludes Seco Edition. 
Revised to date. Size, 744 by 12 inches. Price 108. 6d. 


Detailed Prospectuses of these Atlases gratis on application. 


i STANFORD'S 
GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


With Plates of Characteristic Fossils. 


eee by a Description ef the Geological Structure of Great Britain and its 
ounties, and of the Features observable along the Principal Lines of Railway. 


By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R.8., F.G.8. 


omprising 34 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-page PI ils 
eae l P ge Plates of Fossils, 1 ages of 
T «xt, illustrated by 17 Sections and Views. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 123, 6d. net. 


Detailed Prospectus on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRA VEL. 


ASIA, 


Vol L: NORTHHRN AND HASTERN ASIA. 
dos -— By A. M. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.8., 
tthor of "Africa" and “South America" in the same series, '' Eastern. Geo- 
graphy,” * The Gold of Ophir,” &c. 
Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 554 pages, 
8 Maps, and go Illustrations, price 158. 
List of the Series gratis on application. 


FIFTH EDITION. REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


A CENTURY OF CONTINENTAL HISTORY 


| .— 1780-1880. 
With a SUPPLEMENT descriptive of EVENTS up to the YEAR 1900. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; Author of " The Life of 
apoleon I.," “ Napoleonic Studies," &c., &c. 


pa is ended for the Upper Forms of Schools, as well as for all who desire 

Haas CIE nowledge of the course of events on the Continent. Three 

pK € been added describing in brief compass the chief events in the history 
nce, Germany, and Russia in the last two decades of the century. 


494 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 
Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


STANFORD'S NEW OROGRAPHICAL MAPS. 


Compiled under the direction of M. Je MACKINDER 

H : t S ; e e M.A. 

Witecior of rli School of Economics and Political Science in the University of 
ndon, and lately Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford. 


mate Maps e been compiled with care from original materials, chietly Govern- 
Contine Am : ey are ea intended to depict the Physical Features of the 
n RSS d: cop oyment of the device of grey, almost transparent, letter- 
EN ames have been inserted without spoiling the graphic effect of the colour- 

4 © contour lines have been drawn at the same intervals above and below the 


sea level. 
LIST OF SERIES. 


rales ASIA. [Ready this Mouth. 
RICA. 1 N. AMERICA.  iFcady shortly. 
ALESTINE. Others in preparation. l 


Price, mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 208, each. 
Detailed Prospectus of the Series gratis on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


ENGLISH LESSONS. Book I. By L. ALLISON. Intended 
and designed especially for teaching English to Foreigners. 
(fs the press, ready shortly. 


A MANUAL ON ENGLISH COM- 


POSITION. By J. LOGAN. rs. 6d. cloth. 


“ The book is undoubtedly the best of its kind in the market, and carefully used 
will prove invaluable to both teacher and studeat." — Educational Record. 


DODD’S ALGEBRA FOR BE- 


GINNERS. Price 15. ; with Answers, 1s. 6d. New and Enlarged 
Edition, and specially adapted to the latest requirements of the 


various Examining Bodies. 
HOBBS’S ARITHMETIC OF ELEC- 

R. P. Hopes, R.N. 
Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, rs. 


TRICAL MEASUREMENTS. By W. 
“We have no hesitation in saying that the little handbook before us is quite the 
best of its kind." — E»tzineering Times. 


RUTLEY’S MINERALOGY. New and Fourteenth Edition. 
25. cloth. 
‘© A classic—invaluable to students.” — Mining Journal. 


AIDS TO ACCURACY. 1s. ByS. Crorrse Sixth Edition 
DODD'S MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. 


with Answers, IS. 4d. 


MURBY’SSCRIPTURE MANUALS. 


6d. each. The New Editions of the following are just now in great 
demand :—Genesis, Exodus, St. Matthew, St. Luke, Acts, Samuel I. 
and II., and Church Catechism, and Common Prayer. 1s. 


Price 15. ; 


Adopted hv the Edinbuvgh and other Scottish Education Committees. 
ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Cloth boards, with 


Index and Maps. 299 pages. 15.; the same, with Biographical 
Appendix and Questions, 372 pages, 1s. 6d. 
*! There can scarcely be a better book of its kind." —Prac/ica?/ Teacher. 


SKERTCHLY’S GEOLOGY. Tenth Edition. 


JAMES MONCKMAN, D.Sc. Price ts. 6d. 


SKERTCHLY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Thirty-fourth 
Edition. Revised by J. H. HOWELL, B.A. rs., cloth. 


DR. WORMELLS ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS AND 


by 


Revised 


COLLEGES. New Edition, 23.; with Answers, 35.; Answers 
separate, IS. 
DR. WORMELL’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC. Price ls.: 


with Answers, ts. 6d. Answers, 6d. 

CASTELL-EVANS’S EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 
Including Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. Fourth Edition. 
Price 2s. od. With Key, 6s. ; key alone, 5s. 

“ Far in advance, from an educational peint of view, of anything that bas appeared 
as yet in this country. — The Journal of Education. 


MELDOLA’S CHEMISTRY. Sixth Edition. 


MURBY'SCOMMERCIAL AND CIVIL SERVICE COPY- 
BOOKS. Nos.1, 2, and 3. 32 pages. 2d. each. 


* 

THE MUSICAL STUDENT'S MANUAL. Theorctical and 
Practical Treatise on the Elements of Music, and the practice of 
Singing at Sight. By T. Mtrpy. Crown 8vo, 228 paves, cloth, 
2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 2s. 


MURBY'S "CHARMING" SCHOOL CANTATAS. 

“ Mr. Murby's songs are quite worthy of the name classical, There is a whole” 
some and sound simplicity in them which charms not only children, but also those of 
matured taste." —Schoointaster. 


Before making a selection Jor the Autumn Term, write for Catalogue of atoe. 


THE ROYAL ALPHABET SCHOOL. An Interesting Method 


of Learning to Read. Recite, Write, and Draw, and an easy Introduc- 
tion to Pitman’s Shorthand. By S. CROFT. Primers L, HL, and IIl. 
32 pages, crown Svo, cloth, 6d. each net. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Price 2s. 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS :— 
6 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON) E.C. 
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successes in the past year included four full Higher Certificates and two 
Letters and passes in the London Matriculation and Cambridge Pre- 
vious Examinations. In Music two pupils—E. Grose Hodge and I. 
Morley—passed the Advanced Grade, and two pupils—M. McCall and 
M. Marston—passed the Intermediate Grade of the Local Centre 
Examinations; and ten passed the various divisions of the Local 
School Examinations of the Associated Board of R. A.M. and R.C. M. 
One pupil—B. Orange-Bromehead—passed Grade H. (cello) of the 
examinations of the I.S.M. Two pupils—I. May and Elsa van 
Goethem—gained Full Honours Certificates from the Royal Drawing 
Society, and thirty-one gained Honours in one or more divisions. At 
the exhibition of the R.D.S. one sheet of drawings was highly com- 
mended ; three sheets were commended Second Class ; and two sheets 
were commended Third Class. A programme of music and elocution 
was given by the girls, a large number of parents and friends being 
resent. ' 

PURLEY (SURREY), RUSSELL HILL ScHOOLS.— Debenham Scholar- 
ship to Switzerland for Modern Languages, William I. B. Ware. 
Boys.—Tapling Exhibitions (English silver watches and balance of 
Exhibition Fund), Arthur Eteson and John Jones; Mr. Hope Morley’s 
Prize for Business Routine, A. Eteson ; Walford Greatorex Prize (best 
University Local candidate), John Jones ; Dr. Walter Leaf, L.C.C., 
Prize for Good Conduct, H. J. Kidson; John Bentley Prize for 
Gymnastics, Sidney Wilde. Girls.—Mr. Hope Morley's Prize for 
General Attainments, Gladys S. Rush ; the Hon. Mrs. Herbert Cook’s 
Prize for best Senior Local candidate, Gladys S. Rush ; Lady Faudel- 
Phillips’s Knitting Prize (senior and junior girls), Violet Brown and 
Florence Packington, Mr. John Cobb, B.A. London, the modern 
language master, has left to take up the headship of an important 
school in Canada. Mr. W. E. Hunt, of Wakefield Grammar School, 
has been appointed drawing master. On prize day a scene from 
Shakespeare's ** Henry V. " (Act 1v., Scene iv.) was well rendered by 
Williams, Godfrey, and Collins. Swimming races are to be organized 
for Old Russellian Day on Saturday, September 18. Miniature rifle 
shooting is to be taken up again with renewed vigour. The floor of 
the John Roberts covered playground has just been renewed with 
maple blocks at a cost of over £200. 

RuyL, Erwv HALL.—A scholarship of £50 a year has been 
awarded by the Governors of the Royal Holloway College to Miss 
Margaret Noel Roberts, a pupil of this school. Miss Roberts, who 
is seventeen years of age, was granted a bursary of £30 a year on the 
strength of her being first of the four candidates who proxime 
accesserunt at the recent Entrance Scholarship Examination, in which 
she was second in French among the candidates. 

Sr. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, UPLANDS SCHOOL.—On prize day the 
Countess of Ancaster distributed the prizes. Sir W. Mackworth 
Young, K.C.S.I, who presided, said that during the past year the 
school had made gratifying progress in every respect. In January the 
premises were enlarged so as to accommodate thirteen additional 
boarders. All these places had now been filled, raising the total 
number of pupils to a hundred. The Head Mistress, Miss H. Walsh, 
in her report, stated that many successes had been won in examinations. 
In the Cambridge Junior Local Examination for History the third 
place was obtained out of 7,900 competitors. As the first and second 
places were won by boys, the pupil from Uplands was placed first of 
all girl candidates in England taking History. Honours with distinc- 
tions were secured in the Senior and Junior Divisions by other pupils 
in English, French, and Religious Knowledge. One pupil won a 
scholarship for violin playing at Trinity College of Music ; and eleven 
others passed successfully the examinations of the Associated Board of 
the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music. A 
Bronze Star was among the many successes obtained from the Royal 
Drawing Society. At the conclusion of the proceedings a most 
effective demonstration of Swedish drill was given in the school 
e cuum E men 

INCHESTER COLLEGE.—The Dyncan Prize for Readi 
awarded to H. T. Wade-Gery ; the Moore Stevens Dii) Piu 
G. D. Roechling ; the Holgate Divinity Prizes to R. M. Wright S 
Wilson, and S. S.G. Crese. A. J. Toynbee won the Goddard Scholar. 
ship. The summer concert took place on July 30; the chief fe 7 
th 3 iC» : ; . ature in 

e programme was Parry's ‘‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin.” The Sub- 
Warden (Mr. J. Parker Smith, P.C.) presided at Medal Speaking and 
Domum Dinner. A shadow has been thrown over the term by th 
deaths within short intervals of Dr. R. Margerisen, Mr. K J Y ree. 
man (one of the younger masters, a brilliant Cambridge scholar) and 
Mr. J. A. T. Bramston, a well known figure in the younger Wyk an 
ical world as his father's son and a great golfer and ra 3 l E 

WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—Speech day was ne ads: 
ae the joe gained since last speech day the ar e 

l g were two Firsts in the Final Honours School of i 
History at Oxford. Dr. Burge, President of th Hea R E 
Head Master of Winchester presided Ber th pones S nce 
noon ; and Canon J. O. Johnston, Principal e speeches in the after- 

: ’ rincipal of Cuddesdon College 
preached at the special service held in the Parish Church at 11 Ring 
(Continued on page 624.) 
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tt Pin " experiments. 
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Price 15s. Gd. 
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The Best Holiday Gompanion. 


GOERZ 


TRIEDER 
BINOCULARS. 


High Power. Large Field. 
Light and Compact. 


THE FINEST BINOCULAR FOR NATURE STUDY AND GENERAL PURPOSES. 


“With my glasses—the Goerz Trieder Binocular No. 3o, 9x—I have been t‘ This is the second of your Trieder Binoculars I have had, and I am 


able to distinguish sea-birds on their nests two and a half miles away ; at a ; : : : 
: ; : : ». v d m friends I sider the 
distance of a quarter of a mile a bird the size of a sparrow can be recognized. Hever (ined Of recommending them to My Genus air s Consicer Hà 


No better aid for observing such far-away objects can be obtained or de- simply perfect. . . . for all purposes on land, sea, or the heavens, it is 
RES. —Mr. Oriıver G. Pixs, in Woodland, Field, and Shore. quite a delight to use it." —T. M. LoxGBoTTOM. 
I was the happy possessor of a pair of Gozrz Trieder Binoculars. Every | ' I have two Goerz Monoculars, which are exgsisife. I have never seen 


one praises bi l ^ 1 , . » e "P " 
this glass oleo ere eie i Far laut rl S M É OU. anything to approach them in ligbt, width of field, and definition." — A 


writing in Knowledge upon his Ornithological Tour through the Soudan. MEMBER or THE B.A.A. 
Ne, f Good: Pneu m GE MED EU TOF CAM LCD e aat M QM ADU UM 
Catalogue free 1 to 6 Holborn Circus, 
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EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


, 


The Largest Stoch in London o 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
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KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT. 
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J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 
lO4 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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After. speeches the Head Mistress held a garden party, and visitors 
remained until 7 p.m., when the majority were conveyed in a special 
traia to London. 


CorRRECTION.—In our Oxford letter of last month the winner of the 
Stanhope Prize was incorrectly designated. Read: '* R. V. Holt, 
Lincoln College." The winner further points out to us that the prize 
essay on ** Viscount Castlereagh” was read at Encaenia. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for July is awarded to “ Gempy." 


Une histoire ainsi concue est extraordinairement intéressante. Elle 
est tres édifiante aussi. On y voit l'impiété raclée et le christianisme 
victorieux. On y voit surtout des coups d' épée, des corps percés de 
part en part, des hommes fendus en deux d'une seule botte—cráne, 
ventre, cheval. On se crache au visage, on se tire la barbe, on n'a 
peur de rien; on en vient tout de suite aux invectives et aux mains; 
on se cogne, on se poche, on se bosse, on se coche, on s'écharpe, on 
s'enfonce, on s’abime, on s'estourbit, on s'assomme ; atouts et claques, 
calottes, tapes, gifles et mornifles, horions et niens, frottées, fessées, 
rincées, rossées, mélées, raclées et giroflées ; coups portés, coups parés, 
coups fourrés, coups secs, coups au morion; coups de revers, de 
travers, de pointe, d'estoc, de taille; coups sur coups, coups pour coups. 
Il y a des destriers qui franchissent les fleuves d'un seul élan, des 


| 
| 
i 
| 


—— o 


*. 


By ‘‘Gempy.” 


A history conceived on these lines is of extraordinary interest, and 
. highly edifying at the same time. It shows us impiety well pummelled 
and Christianity triumphant. We see above all sword-cuts, bodies run 
through and through, men cleft in twain at a single blow—skull, belly, 
and horse. Men spit in each other’s faces, pull beards, and fear 
nothing ; they fall at once to gibes and to fisticufis ; ; they bang, punch, 
bruise, batter, and slash each other, plunge into battle, annihilate, 
assassinate, and exterminate each other. We have slaps, raps, taps, 
smacks, whacks, cracks, bangs, buffets, bumps, and bruises ; clubbings, 


' drubbings, hurlyburlies, pummellings, and punchings ; blows laid on 


and parried, underhand blows, dry thumps, blows on the sconce, back 
strokes, cross blows, point, edge, cut, and thrust; blows on blows, 
blows for blows. There are chargers which clear you rivers at a single 
bound, monsters with lions’ jaws and fiery dragons’ bodies, giants who 
feed on human flesh. There are shipwrecks, hurricanes, enchanted 


palaces, magic weapons, music, tournaments, games of chess, gardens 
| of spring flowers, caves, robbers, embroidered banners, and fair-haired 


. princesses. All is true, genuine, matter-of-fact. There is no room for 
doubt. Authorities are quoted. Evidence is forthcoming. The proofs 


monstres à gueule de lion et à corps de serpent tout en braise, des : 


géants qui mangent de la chair humaine. Il y a des naufrages, 
des tempétes, des palais enchantés, des armes ensorcelées, des mu- 
siques, des carrousels, des jeux d'échecs, des jardins de printemps, des 
grottes, des voleurs, des pavillons brodés et des blondes filles de roi. 
Tout ca est vrai, véritable, arrivé. Il n'y a pas moyen d'en douter. 
On vous produit les sources. On vous cite les témoignages. On vous 
domne les preuves. On vous indique les noms. On vous fournit les 
mesures. Et quand les auteurs sont en désaccord, on vous le dit. Il 
faudrait etre fou a lier pour mettre en suspicion de pareilles choses si 
bien établies et reconnues, qui sont selon la vérité et selon la carte. Le 
peuple y croit. Il ne branle pas. Il ne bronche pas. Muet, sérieux 
et recueilli, les yeux agrandis, il écoute, et par sa bouche ouverte la 
salive coule. 


Pronak are invited to send for a gratis copy of the 


NEW CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


just published 
by the Educational Supply Association, Ltd. 


‘Catalogue: | Jini : 
EMENN 9 j > t" 


qe, HOLBORN VLADI [^ 7, VR ve ON: 


M 3 v^ 5 


ies) nue men. ione ^n this Citalagies is S ESTEE aad y» 


Besides numerous designs of ordinary School Furniture this 


Catalogue contains Illustrations of ADJUSTABLE DESKS 


specially built on 


SCIENTIFIC AND HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


according to the designs and under the direct supervision of well 


known 
AUTHORITIES ON HYGIENE. 


Samples of the above Desks and every class of School Requisite 
are on view and can be inspected at the Show Rooms of the 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


| 


are at hand. Names are published. Measurements are furnished. 
And when the authorities disagree you are told of it. No one but a 
candidate for a strait waistcoat would cast suspicion on matters so well 
established and vouched for, so manifestly true and according to Cocker. 
The public believe it all, without so much as a wink or a blink. 
Dumb, grave, and collected, they listen with staring eyes, while the 
saliva dribbles from their open mouths. 


We classify the 101 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Mow, Vire, M. de C., Givry, W.G.M., Megan, 
Gempy, Menevia, Chemineau, Philosophe, Wharfedale, T.V. D., Fifine, 
Bia, W.M. H., Wyvenhoe. 

Second Class. —Balov, Cinnamon, C.H.T., Cécile, C. V.B., M.J.B., 
Tête Blanche, Pearl, Rest, Cosy, Leander, Broom-stick, B.0.8,, 
Abdul, Chingleput, Banshee, Altnacoille, Una, Bladud, E.A.K.M., 


Monk, Proba, Carl, Elizabethan, M.C., Gargoyle, G.A.S., Clev, Hilly,- 


Amadan. 

Third Class.—J.H.H., Rosamund, Thel, H.D.S., Eclipse, Mar- 
guerite J., M.E.P. , Broionie, Prig, K.M. L., E.C. N. ; Gem, Aiglon, 
E.M.B., Sitaput, Paillet, L.L.C., F.T., Novice, Incognito, Lob, M.D. 


(Continued on page €26.) 


.*s QWEN'S" SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


A Combined Home Work and Mark Book. 


The Special Features of this Journal are as follows :— 


. 1. It is arranged as a combined Home Work and Mark Book for 


| 


i 
t 


Day Schools. Parents and Teachers see at a glance what 
progress the Scholąr makes with the result of each week's work. 
2. It contains a Summary for each Term which tabulates the 
Weekly Results. 
3. It acts as an effective record of Attendances. 


4. Entailing a minimum of work on the Teacher, it is highly valued 
by Masters and Parents. 


5. It has proved itself a success wherever adopted. 


-- To- om = — 


The '"" Owen's School Journal "' is published in four forms and 
supplied at the following prices, viz. :— 
Onc Term Journal. (Bound in stiff Boards.) 
Arranged for Five or Six Days per week. 


For ordinary quantities 5/6 per dozen net. 
For quantities of 250 ias e. 43/6 
For quantities of 500 bos $29. OD 


Three Term Journal. (Bound in stiff Boards, full buckram, and 
stamped on side in gilt '' School Journal.’’) 
Arranged for Five or Six Dayeper week. 
For ordinary quantities 13/6 per dozen net. 


For quantities of 250 11/6 ,, M 33 
For quantities of 500 m e. 3/9 


oo ve Lad 


For Circular giving full particulars and gratis copy of the 
Journal, apply to the 


ASSOCIATION, LTD., 


! 42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D. 


Formerly Head Master of the City of London School. 


VIA LATINA. A First Latin Book. 165th Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. 


HOW TO PARSE. 
Scholarship to English Grammar. 33rd 'l'housand. 


ENGLISH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
Rev. E. A. Aspotrt, D.D., and Sir J. R. SEELEY. 24th Thousand. 4s. 6d. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., LTD., 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Rules and Exercises on 
English Composition. 65th Thousand. rs. 6d., cloth. 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


duction to English Grammar. 38th Thousand. 2s., cloth. 


An Attempt to apply the Principles of 
38. 6d., cloth. 


LATIN PROSE THROUGH ENGLISH _ IDIOM. 


and Exercises in Latin Composition. 49th Thousand. 


An Intro- 


Rules , is what we claim it to be:—Tue Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
16mo, 2s. 6d. : MopELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 

By the WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond), Bathampton, Bath. 


NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


. Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT'S 


PLASTICINE 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 576, | 


CHOOL wanted for a Lad of six- 


v teen where there are other pupils of that age. 
Special instruction required in Arithmetic, Algebra, | 
Geometry, Physics, and Chemistry. (No Classics.) | 
Address—Dr. DutiscovET, rue Paul Bert, Lorient 
(Morbihan), France. 


SALE OR TRANSFER. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN SEEKING TO 
PURCHASE 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS 
should apply to 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Educational Agents, ! 
6 HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON 


3 `? 
who have on their books a considerahle number of . 
very excellent and financially successful SCHOOLS to 
sell and PARTNERSHIPS in Schools to negotiate. | 
for iculars of a few TRANSFERS and PART- 
NERSHIPS placed in Messrs. Truman & KNIGHT- 
LEY'S hands for negotiation, see below. 

A Complete List, giving information respecting a | 
large number of openings, will be forwarded on 
application. ' 

All applications and inquiries are treated as strictly 
private and confidential. 

No charge of any kind is made to Purchasers. 


HANCE OF A LIFETIME.— 


SCHOOL TRANSFER. — First-class Girls’ 

ay Connexion (Surrey). Under present succes-ful 
management 28 years. For immediate disposal owing 
to Principal's failing eyesight. Income about £500. 
Price £200. — Hoor&R, 13 Regent Street, London. 


FOR SALE. 
. BARGAIN.—The excellent and 


extensive School Premises, with accommodation 

for 250 Boarders, known as Blairlodge, Polmont Station, 
Stirlingshire (midway between Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow), can be Purchased upon exceptionally favourable 
terms. Suitable for large School, Charitable Institu- 
uon, or Hydropathic establishment. Private house, 
arge sanatorium and large covered gymnasium, swim- 
ming bath, private chapel, workshops, engine-rooms, 
ynamos, stabling, standing in grounds of 30 acres, 

with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 
Portion of purchase money on mortgage. For further 
details apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, TuHRING, & Co., 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. No charge to Pur- 
chaeers. 


very old-established GIRLS’ BOARDING 
SCHOOL (Wesleyan), situated in a picturesque part | 
of Yorkshire. Good house, furnished throughout. 
t7 bedrooms, large schoolroom, 3 good reception 
rooms. Everything ready for carrying on the esta- 
blishment without interruption... Apply to SIRRAM, 
55 Market Street, Bradford. 


^ Gymnasium, Sanatorium, G 


OR IMMEDIATE sae | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PARTNERSHIPS OFFERED. 


A DVERTISER, who is Principal of 


a small good-class Day School in a rising 


| district in Hertfordshire, desires to meet with a Lady 


who would join her as PARTNER, and could intro- 
duce two or three Boarders. Small capital. Address 
—No. 7.391. ——— 


ENTLEMAN, late Music and 


Modern Language Master in a Secondary . 


School, desires to make the acquaintance of a Single 
Lady of ample means with a view to jointly starting a 


select Private School, in or near London. References . 


given and required. Address—No. 7,403. # 


ARTNERSHIP offered in high- 


class Ladies' School in bracing fashionable 
Seaside Resort (South Coast). A Lady with Pupils 


, desired. Would suit Graduate, Musician, or Trained 
' Games Mistress wishing to establish herself, or Prin- 


cipal wishing to found Seaside Branch. Large, fine, 
well furnished premises, recently specially built, with 
grounds. First-class 
position. Moderate capital necessary. Address—No. 
7:394. 


SCHOOL WANTED. 
VX 7ANTED to Purchase, Goodwill 


ofa small, well established GIRLS’ BOARD. | 


ING SCHOOL, or of a PREPARATORY BOYS’ 
ditto. Must be very moderate. Advertiser anxious 
to work up a connexion froma small nucleus. Would 


' be willing to purchase school furniture and part house 


at a reasonable price. Good garden essential. Address 
—No. 7,538.3* 


POSTS WANTED. 


Prepaid rate: 30 words, 2s. ; each ro words after, 
6d. (Use of Office address, rs. extra.) For latest 
time for receiving these announcements see front 


page. 
(Replies to advertisements marked ¥# should be sent 
under cover to '* The Journal of Education" Office, 


AMES AND GYMNASTIC MIS- 

TRESSES with exceptional qualifications can 

be obtained on application to A. ALEXANDER, Prin- 
cipal, Physical Training College, Southport. 


| ADY HOUSEKEEPER (Certi- 
ficated), Presbyterian Minister's daughter, 
wishes Re-engagement. Position of trust in School, 
Boarding House, or Family. Ample Domestic and 
Scholastic experience. Address—No. 7,389. % 


B4 Wales, Hons. English, requires 
light Non-resident Post in September. Chief 
subjects English and History. Address— No. 7,424. 9t 


ERMAN LADY, of very good 
family, desires En went as MUSIC or 
MODERN LANGUAGE EACHER for Sept- 
ember. Subjects: Piano, Violoncello, Chamber Music, 
Harmony (Conservatory, Vienna), Fluent German and 
English (Grammar, Literature, &c.), elementary French 
and Dutch. Excellent Certificates and references. 
Thoroughly experienced. Address—No. 7,405.0 — 


E-ENGAGEMENT required by 

Certificated SWEDISH GYMNASTIC and 

GAMES MISTRESS. Excellent testimonials from 
two foremost Schools. Address—N 0. 7,401. 


.R.C.M. (Associate of the Royal 


College of Music, London) requires Post as 


. MUSIC MISTRESS, Resident or Non-resident. 


3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C., is each case ` 


accompanied by a loose stamp to cover postage om 
to advertiser. Post Cards will »o? be sent on. ] 


LADY (Lic. and Med. R.A.M.) 


desires non-resident Post as MUSIC MIS- 
TRESS, in a School, in or near London, or would 
visit country once or twice a week. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced. Violin, Piano, Solo and Class Singing, 
Theory, and Harmony. Excellent references. — 
L. R. A. M., Peirce's Library, Sydenham, S.E. 


A.R.CM, A.T.S.C.—-An English 


Gentlewoman holding the above Diplomas and 
having held good posts, wishes to hear of Non-resident 
or Visiting work for Solo, Class, and Staff Sight Sing- 


ing. (Private Pupils taken.) Address—No. 7, 390. # 
ENTLEWOMAN, highly experi- 


enced and successful Teacher of Piano in all 
grades, Virgil, Practice, Clavier, Technique, Tone 
Production, Class Singing, Theory, and Elocution, 
desires Post. Highest Certificates aud testimonials. 


;, Address— No. 7,393.7K 


Pupils successful in Examinations. Theory, Harmony, 
Class-Singing, Musical Drill, Nonconformist. Ad- 
dress—No. 7,399. # 


ULLY Trained, Certificated GY M- 
NASTIC and SPORTS MISTRESS requires 
a Non-resident Appointment in. October. Examina- 
tions passed: British College of Physical Education, 
Membership (English, Swedish) ; Board of Education 
(Physiology, Hygiene—Advanced). Training Cer- 
tificate from the Denmark Hill Physical Training 
College, London. Address—No. 7,306.% 


ANTED, after Christmas, Post 

as ASSISTANT MISTRESS in a School, 

by a Lady B.Sc. (London). Experienced in preparing 

Girls for London Matriculation, Oxford and Cambridge 

Locals. Subjects: Mathematics, Physiology, Hygiene, 

Geography, Chemistry, Botany, Logic, Physics. Ad- 
dress— No. 7,308. % 


H ONOURS GRADUATE(London 
B.A. Honours, Internal ; Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma; trained) desires partial or full time Non- 
resident Post as MISTRESS in a Secondary School in 
the neighbourhood of London or Manchester. Sub- 
jects: English Language and Literature, Latin, ele- 
mentary Greek, History. Address—No. 7.395. # 


XPERIENCED Teacher desires 


Post as MUSIC MISTRESS in good Girls’ 
School. L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Bronze and Silver 
Medals and Teacher's Certificate, Royal Academy of 
Musi Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka. Address—No. 
7,412. 


N O SALAR Y.— Clergyman’s 
13 Widow (30), A. L.C.M., offers services in Girls’ 
School ia return for advanced Music, Harmony, and 
laundry. Willing and good Nurse. Three years’ 
School CAPSHEDEE Good references. Address—No. 
PAID 


# Replies to these advertisements should be addressed “ No. ——, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, I.udgate Hill, E,C." 
Bach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 


School and Teachers’ Advertisements are continued on pages 627, 628, 629, 630, and 631. 
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Fourth Class.—Rustic, Emilia, F.J.W., D.B., 11769, G.R.M.C., | 


Black Panther, V.S., A. Eustache, Fas, Pervenche. 

Fifth Class.—Astrachan, Vosges, Undine, Salve, Scylla, T.B., 
N.A.T., Paris, Lobelia, F.R., Consuelo, Non, Viola, Percy, Uva, 
Cynic, Delorme, Aster, Mott, U.T., O.N.A., Lob. 


Monnier's description of the medixval romance of Italy was one of 
the hardest bits set for a long time, and some of the words are not to 
be found in Becherel, Littré, Thomas, or any ordinary dictionary. 
Nions I have myself been unable to discover (it is not a misprint). I 
shall not attempt to give a definition of the various terms of assault 
and battery. In translation it is more important to preserve the jingles 
and alliterations than to give exact equivalents. Burton’s ** Anatomy,” 
Urquhart's ** Rabelais,” ‘‘Tristram Shandy” might serve as 
models, *'Gempy " has in this succeeded the best, but he might have 
been closer. Thus, om se cogne, &c.: ‘‘facers, black eyes, slashes, 
gashes, hacking, hewing, battering, shattering, and felling.” To point 
out a few of the commonest mistakes, azmsé congue is not **thus con- 
ceived,” but ** composed on these lines," like the Latin conceptus. Im- 
piété is not **sin," but ‘‘infidelity.” Des corps: not *''corpses," but 
* bodies spitted like fowls.” | 70w/ de suite is not *'directly after- 
wards," but **in an instant." S’adfme has nothing to do with ** drown- 
ing," nor carrouse/s with *'carousals." Les sources is **the original 
authorities.”  .Se/oz la carte is **as it stands in the programme” ; our 
** by the card” exactly serves. ‘* Slavers with open mouth " will avoid 
an ugly word, as above **head, trunk, and horse." ‘*‘ According to 
Cocker" is an ill-fitting modernism, as is ''band" for **music." 
Pavillons may mean ‘‘ banners,” but more probably ** tents.” 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
TEN GUINEAs. 


Prizes to the above amount are offered for the following 
subjects. The full award will not be made unless, 1n the 
opinion of independent judges, there are candidates of 
sufficient merit, buf a minimum of Five Guineas is 
guaranteed. 

DRAWING, 
1. A water-colour landscape. 
2. A black and white sketch adapted for Punch. 


| the summer vacation alternately at Oxford and Cambridge. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


lami 


. A family group. 
. A study to illustrate any order of architecture. 
3. A Nature study to serve as an illustration for a lesson. 


LITERARY. 
I. A translation of an English lyric, not more 24 lines, into any 
foreign language. 
2. An incident of school life—not more than 500 words. 
No entries will be received after September 15. Photographs 
(except those ef prize-winners) and drawings will be returned if accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed wrapper. 


N 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by September 15th, 
addressed ''Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 


VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL SruDY.—The work of imparting 
religious teaching is so largely undertaken by women or falls to their 
share in the ordinary duties of life that it is important that their 
Biblical knowledge should be not only sound, but up to date as regards 
the results of modern research. In order to meet this need, which is 
being increasingly felt amongst educated women, of systematic instruc- 
tion in theology of an equally high standard to that obtainable in other 
subjects, it was arranged three years ago to hold short terms eu 
year the Committee resolved upon a new departure, and Durham 
was chosen as the place of meeting.  Amongst the lecturers were 
some of the foremost Biblical scholars of the day, including Dr. 
Burney (Oxford), Canon Foakes-Jackson and Rev. C. W. Johns 
(Cambridge), Dr. Jevons and Canon Knowling (Durham), Dr. Moulton 
(Manchester), Rev. C. Anderson-Scott (London), Dr. Hodgkin, 
and Dr. Flinders Petrie. The kind welcome and hospitality of 
all those connected with the cathedral and University of Durham, 
and the beauty and historical interest of the surroundings, contributed 
largely to the enjoyment of the term. As suggestions for next year's 
vacation term are already under discussion, those who are interested 
are invited to write for further information to the Secretary, Miss 
Creighton, Hampton Court Palace. 


| YOUR PENCILA 
| KOF-EF-NOOR 


ORONLYAN ? 


~ 


DRAWING 

Teachers should see their pupils use 
L. & O. Hardtmuth’s KOH-I-NOOR, 
No other pencil gives such aon 
results or lasts so long as the KOH- 
I-NOOR. It has an inimitable touch 
smooth as velvet, yet firm — just the 
right pencil for Artists. 

MADE IN SEVENTEEN DEGREES. 
Kou-1-Noor PENciLs are one price everywhere 
—4d. each, or 38. Gd. for one dozen. Of 
Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ 
Colourmen. Dainty Booklet on Pencils post free 
from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, 
London, E.C. 
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CAREYS "GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 
WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 


Post Svo, cloth, price 7s. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, London. | B. H, BLAGKWELL 


useFLORIGENE™ 


Send a posi card for particulars, testimonials, &c. 


Awarded Bronze Mena. of the Rovat SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
ScHOOL HYGIENE EXHIBITION, 1905. 


DURING the HOLIDAYS, 
or Term, if preferred, 


(Three times a Year only) 


on ALL SCHOOL, LABORATORY, 
and other FLOORS for 


ABSORBING & FIXING DUST & DIRT, 


Purifying the Atmosphere, Preserving Floors, 
Saving Time, Labour, and Money. 


Each application effective 2 to 4 months. 


te “DUST-ALLAYER’ o. 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Contractors to the Lords of Admiralty, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TO SCHOOLMASTERS. 


READY SHORTLY. 


CLEARANCE List of CLASSICAL and other SCHOOL 
BOOKS offered in numbers at extremely LOW PRICES for 
NET CASH by 
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, Bookseller, 50 & 51 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
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MEETING OF BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
"s YORK. | 


HE Section of Educational Science was opened on Tuesday, 
August 2, by the Presidential Address of Prof. SADLER, 
who said : 


The Committee of this Section, feeling that in England we are at the 
opening of a new chapter in our educational history, have endeavoured 
to arrange a programme which, so far as the limits of time allow, will 
enable members to discuss the chief and most pressing problems of 
school reform. Some sides of this question, political and ecclesiastical 
rather than educational in character, are by the rules of the Association 
rightly excluded from debate; but plenty has been said about these 
topics elsewhere, and there remains for us a series of questions not less 
pertinent to the main issue and scientific in their range without being 
politically controversial. With your leave, therefore, but with a 
strong sense of the difficulty of the task and of the greater fitness of 
several other members happily present among us to undertake it, I 
will attempt to say something by way of general introduction to the 
debates which lie before us during the next few days. 

During the last ten years more thought and labour has been given 
to educational questions in England than at any earlier period in our 
history. If we compare the present state of things with that of a decade 
ago, we have good reason for encouragement and hope. Great 
additions have been made to the number of our schools and Uni- 
versities ; within the last six years six Universities in England have 
been either reconstituted or actually refounded, two in Yorkshire 
itself ; great changes have been made in the machinery of educational 
administration, and an even grcater change has come over the attitude of 
mind with which thinking people approach the question of what our 
schools should teach, how they should teach it, and what should be the 
social purpose underlying and inspiring their work. We have moved, 
often unconsciously, from our old moorings. A strong current which 
we could not resist has shifted us from where we lay, more or 
less comfortably. And we have had to move in a fog—a puzzling 
and dangerous fog—now impenetrably thick and now lifting enough to 
show that we are moving in strange waters. First on one side and then 
on another we have heard angry cries at impending collision ; but the 
current carries us on amid conflicting advice as to the handling of the 
ship, and much discord of opinion as to whither we are really going. 

f, however, we review the general course of events in English 
education during the last few years, certain changes stand out con- 
spicuously and call for notice. There has been a great growth in public 
contro] over educational work. The chief tendency of recent legis- 
lation has been to strengthen the powers of the Board of Education on 
the one hand, and of the Local Authoritieson the other. It is true that 
many of these powers have not yet been fully exercised, but they have 
been granted, often without serious challenge, and they lie in reserve. 
Whether in course of time the enforcement of these powers will come 
chiefly through the Central Authority or through the Local Authorities 
is still uncertain. The cantonal principle and the national principle 
are struggling for the mastery. Probably neither of them will com- 
pletely prevail. But considerations of finance, the growing need for 
Increased contributions from the Treasury in relief of local rates, and 
the accumulation of experience in the very large and widely distributed 
staff of the Authority point towards a steady increase in the power of 
the Board of Education to press for change, partly through the direct 
exercise of the power of the purse, partly through the action of Local 
Authorities taken in response to its own steadily urged requirements. 
We have realized more fully than heretofore the need for greater unity 
of purpose in the different grades of education, and the dependence of 
what is attempted at one stage upon what has been accomplished in 
another. For example, we have recognized the fact that technical 
Instruction cannot be built up as a detached system by itself. In its 
higher forms it has to rest upon a long and carefully organized course 
of secondary education ; in its more elementary grades upon a sound 
basis laid in the primary and higher elementary schools. There are a 
number of frontier questions. The need of adjustment between the 
methods of teaching in the infant school and those employed in the 
Junior classes of the senior school, the waste of effort caused by a sharp 
break of gauge at the junction between the public elementary and the 
older type of secondary school, the impossibility of making an eflective 
reform in the curriculum of preparatory schools without a modification 
of the requirements of the entrance and scholarship examinations at 
the public schools, are all frontier questions, the consideration of which 
nol upon us the need for greater unity of plan in our educational 
em. 

_A wholly new stress has been hid upon the physical side of educa- 

tion. The reports of the Scottish Royal Commission on Physical 
raining, 1903, and of the Inter- Departmental Committee on Physical 
eterioration, 1904, have helped us to see the whole question of school 
work in a new perspective. A systematic physical training must be 
regarded as the essential part of the daily work of every school, and 
will be found as beneficial to the intellectual and moral development 
of the scholars as to their bodily condition. 


For guidance in the | 


educational treatment of every child according to its physical need ; for 
the detection of defects in eyesight, in hearing, and in teeth ; for mark- 
ing the symptoms of organic disease, we require systematic medical 
inspection of all school-children at periodical intervals, especially in 
schools in poorer districts. The attention of great numbers of teachers 
is already directed to these matters, and with a fuller training in 
hygiene they would be able to make a considerable number of the 
necessary observations for the use of the medical inspectors who would 
visit the schools at such intervals as the special circumstances required. 
The crux of the difficulty lies in getting the parent to act upon the 
medicalinspector'sreport. But the majority of parents, especially when 
interest in the matter was shown by a personal visit to the home, would 
take the necessary steps to secure the medical treatment required. Where 
help was necessary, it would not be difficult, through the co-operation 
of charitable agencies, to secure it. And in cases of obstinate neglect 
the law should severely remind the parent of his responsibility. But to 
improve the schools and the physical care of the school-children is not 
sufficient without reforming the state of many of their homes also, and 
without a great change in some of the conditions of industrial employ- 
ment. Where the insufficient feeding or the wrong feeding of some of 
the children is found to defeat the work of the school the real cure of 
the mischief lies in dealing with the parents, with their economic weak- 
ness or ignorance or wastefulness or insensibility, as the case may be. 
Where the children come to school exhausted by the strain of long and 
late employment out of school hours the remedy has to be found in 
stringent regulation of the use of juvenile labour, and, so far as may be, 
in the prohibition of those forms of premature wage-earning which are 
fatal to the gaining of industrial efficiency in later years. Thus at point 


after point purely educational questions are implicated with economic - 


and social problems, and we are forced to the conclusion that edu- 
cational ap eb in any true sense of the word, involves the intrepid 
handling of evils which lie outside the class-room, and affect the home 
life and economic welfare of parents and children alike. 

Great changes are coming, and coming in the right way, by 
the response of individual eífort to a new sense of national need, 
as well as by a gradual reform from within of many old institutions 
which have struck their roots deep into the national life. And 
towards this new sense of responsibility on the part of schools and 
colleges which represent the older tradition in English education very 
much was done by that eminent scholar and eloquent thinker and writer 
Sir Richard Jebb. And, if we extend our view to what is going for- 
ward in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, the same impression is con- 
firmed. It has been and is the good fortune of England to receive 
educational stimulus of different kinds from each of the other parts of 
the United Kingdom. Scotland, above all, has during the past 
century and a half taught us many lessons. And we have only our- 
selves to blame that we have not learnt from her many more. One of 
her lessons, that the higher educational opportunities should be brought 
within the reach of every lad of promise, we have at last taken to 
heart seriously, with already fruitful results. Nor ought it to *be for- 
gotten how much stimulus and quickening of purpose we have derived 
from the zeal and courage of America; from the diligent pains, the 
thrifty, but never parsimonious, management, and skilfully directed 
efforts of German education ; from the very practical patriotism of 
Denmark ; and from the brilliant renaissance in France. In education 
one nation is foolish to attempt a slavish copy of another, but still 
more foolish to refuse to learn from it. And the result of all these 
divers influences on English education is that much more that is hope- 
ful for the future is quietly taking place in English education than any 
one observer can realize. 

It is indeed high time for a great change ; for I suppose no one who 
endeavours to look on English education with a candid eye can but 
admit that in no other civilized country have so many otherwise 
intelligent people been habitually indifferent to education, or unaware 
of what it may be made to do. In spite of the issue in the form of a 
Blue Book of ‘* Suggestions to Teachers in Elementary Schools," I 
am afraid that great tracts of our habitual indifference still remain un- 
disturbed. It must be admitted that in England, as compared with the 
best of Scotland and Germany, the home does little to co-operate with 
the intellectual work of the school; that manifold class separations 
have prevented the growth of unity in our school system ; that we have 
been more wasteful of the more ordinary kinds of intellectual material ; 
that we have done pitifully little to teach the mother tongue; that 
there has been far too little in our school lessons to kindle an 
imagination which, on social, on political, on economic grounds, 
we urgently need ; and that by our worship of examinations we have 
too often encouraged on the part both of teachers and of learners 
the wrong attitude of mind. But, looking at the matter as a whole, 
we have good reason to feel that during the last ten years the mind 
of the nation towards educational matters has significantly changed. 
If the truth be told, we are worried and puzzled at the questions 
involved. But we are perfectly right to feel puzzled and worried. 
The central difficulties in the whole matter are the outcome of a 
profound change in our mental outlook due to scientific investigation 
and to an upthrust of new social forces and ideals which is due in great 
measure to the same cause. Our best chance of gradually finding; the 
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right solution for our difficulties lies in discarding the idea that some- 
where in the world there is a magic formula in education which can 
charm our troubles, and in recognizing the need for patient and system- 
atic experiment in new educational methods and forms of training. 

I am profoundly impressed by the local differences in economic need 
and in psychological outlook upon educational matters. If there is 
one country in the world where a cut and dried State system is quite 
inappropriate, it is this country. Consequently I feel that we cannot 
be too grateful for the number of men and wonien all over the country 
—teachers, administrators, and social workers—who are devoting to the 
common weal an amount of thought and time and money which I think 
is not ipud in any other land. And we may be thankful for the 
fairness of mind and temperateness of judgment which mark their 
outlook on educational affairs. I am also deeply impressed by the in- 
evitable expense ; impressed by the necessity for doing much more than 
we have yet done, and yet conscious of the grim figure of the ratepayer. 
We may well be content to watch for the slow outcome of much that has 
been done. I feel that we know very little about what is going on in 
England itself. Is it not much to be desired that we should have pub- 
licly on record a real description of what is doing in English education 
of all grades at the present time? This is a suitable occasion to plead 
for a systematic, periodic series of physical measurements of children in 
all schools, and we need something like an inventory of educational 
effort, intelligently written, and its bearing shown upon the economic 
and social needs of the nation. We may welcome new duties to be 
placed on His Majesty's Inspectors of taking these wider surveys of 
educational work and considering the relation of what is done in 
schools to the need of the community in which the schocl is situated. 
Is it too much to hope that at some time the Central Authority will 
publish these current notes, so that every teacher should be able to 
receive regularly and without trouble the new number of the series 
from headquarters? We need much more cross-fertilization of ideas 
through the regular publication of results. We have much to learn 
from the freedom with which the great American Central Bureau issues 
its publications without charge to all who ask for them. The great point 
is that we should not have things forced upon us by the Central 
Authority, but do them willingly and gladly. In what remains to be 
done will it not be wise to look at the growing points and encourage 
those points, instead of wasting time on what may be regarded almost 
as dead tissue? The following seem to be the real growing points in 
English education at present: first, a new keenness on the part of 
many intelligent workmen to make the elementary schools better, to 
have more individual teaching in them, fuller staffing in the higher 
standards, so that there is less marking time in the last years of the 
course, and then to have connected with the elementary schools and in 
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sympathy with them a new type of school which provides a higher : 


education to about fifteen years of age, and then a carrying forward from 
that of technical and physical education in evening classes well graded 
throughout the district. And for adult workers a further education 
which is not merely bread-winning and technical, excellent as that is, 
but which has about it a touch of imagination and humanity and 
civic idealism. We may rejoice also at the new and kindling 
interest in the greater development of our Metus studies. It is 
striking how many employers of labour have shown new and welcome 
interest in the problem of encouraging education amongst their work- 
men and apprentices: it is most striking in the railway companies and 
great engineering firms. There is great keenness for better physical 
training, which should not end with the elementary schools, but be 
carried on through adolescence, and, | venture to think, be part of the 
obligation of each individual of the community. 

But, if we are to help forward this educational movement, do we not 
need much more carefully planned and systematically watched educa- 
tional experiments? There should be better classification of children 
in public elementary schools with regard to their different rates of 
mental growth and different intellectual aptitudes. Do we not teach 
quite different types of children too much alike? The sifting out of 
defective children is a beginning of the process. It means smaller 
classes, and smaller classes must be very expensive—so expensive that 
I think we ought to try by experiment to see what we can do effect- 
ively to individualize the children by dividing classes for different parts 
of the work, by encouraging private study on the part of some of the 
children, and by massing groups of children more together for certain 
subjects. It would be an excellent thing if each great Local Authority 
would have two or three of its elementary schools set apart to work 
out the educational and financial problem really involved in giving to 
every child in the school an individual and suitable training. lt is 
desirable that we should have in some of our districts a new type of 
elementary school tried with far more manual work in the curriculum, 
with a great deal of physical training, and much simpler literary and 
arithmetic training. We have a lesson to learn from the industrial 
schools, and I cannot help feeling that, with all the good intentions 
in the world, the present curriculum of the elementary school is too 
ambitious and too varied. Then we need a very careful working out 
of the course of study and of corporal training in higher elementary 
schools between the ages of twelve and fifteen ; careful experiment as 
to how to adjust the studies to the different kinds of practical life, and, 


at the same time, how to keep strong and fresh a literary interest and 
a feeling of civic duty. We need, again, carefully watched experi- 
ments as to the actual results of postponing the beginning of Latin as 
a regular school subject until twelve years of age, because, if it is pos- 
sible to defer Latin, many difficulties as to the breaking of gauge 
between primary and secondary education will be happily modified. 
There is an urgent and extremely difficult problem in our English 
education—the waste of intellectual power and the waste of moral 
discipline which arise through children leaving the elementary school 
at thirteen or fourteen and passing out altogether from the discipline of 
educational care. The problem of the right education of boys and 
irls during adolescence is only just beginning to receive the attention 
it deserves. Can we live in our great cities without having an uneasy 
feeling that mocern conditions of city life and of city employment are 
really imperilling the stamina of many of the boys to whom we ought 
to look to become the recruits of our skilled industries, and of many oí 
the girls to whom we look to be mothers of good and healthy homes in 
the future? It is much to be feared that certain phases of modern 
industry which depend on practically unskilled employment of boys 
and girls as they are turned out from the elementary schools are in 
part parasitic in character, and may be really getting much more 
than their promoters realize of the moral force and physical strength 
of the nation. Thirty per cent. only of the young people know 
educational care during the critical years between fourteen and 
twenty years of age. In 1904, in Manchester, at least fourteen 
thousand children between fourteen and sixteen were not in evening 
or day schools. The conclusion which is being forced upon a majority . 
of observers is that we cannot afford to allow this leakage togo on. We 
are in the position of people who have laid down a costly water supply 
and then left a hole in the pipe just behind the tap. Out of seventy- 
six teachers and experienced administrators whom it was my duty 
to consult, no less than fifty-two were in favour of some form of 
During the last two years there has been a 
reat improvement in the organization of evening schools in many 
industrial towns. Wise and liberal action has been taken at Messrs. 
Rowntree's works in this city, and al! girls under seventeen years of 


| age are required to attend a school of domestic economy, cookery, and 


so forth two hours a week during working hours in an excellently built 
and taught school maintained by the firm at their own expense in the 
works. Theschool is under the supervision of the Board of Education, 
and 520 girls are in attendance; and I believe the results are most 
encouraging to those who have tried this valuable and epoch-making 
experiment. 

All this voluntary work is valuable, but it does not touch the mass 
—that huge residuum which we feel is drifting into physical and i 
tellectual disorder, losing the habit of work and discipline, becoming 
casual, losing the powers of mind and body which they need if they 
get the opportunity to begin a skilled trade. But shall we not con 
clude that it is no good to make attendance compulsory unless we 
touch as part of the problem the question of the hours of the late work 
of juvenile workers, throwing upon employers the duty of facilitating 
the attendance of young people up to seventeen years of age without 
over strain? I should like to see a beginning made. by the Local 
Authority with compulsory attendance at a course of physical training 
for all boys and girls up to seventeen years of age, encouraging the 
districts adopting compulsion by a double grant. Have not those three 
great Yorkshire leaders, Alcuin, Roger Ascham, and Joseph Priestley, 
their message for us to-day—-Alcuin to remind us that, whatever else 
is done, a nation must educate its leaders ; Ascham to remind us that. 
in order to individualize our scholars, we must distinguish between 
their aptitudes and natural rates of intellectual growth ; Priestley te 
remind us that the key of the whole situation lies in greater keennes 
among the secondary schools, and that we should do nothing to hamper 
individual initiative and private experiment by taking tem pling short 
cuts to excessive State control ? f 

Sir PHILIP Macyus, the Chairman of the Committee appointed 
(Southport, 1903) to report upon the courses of experimental, 0 
servational, and practical studies most suitable for elementary schools. 
presented the report. Separate subjects, he said, had already e 
ably dealt with by representatives of the Sub-Committee, and he wou’ 
confine himself mainly to the salient features of the general report 
In the teaching of arithmetic valuable work had been done of late 
years by the Board of Education, and the memoranda they had E 
contained many sound, practical suggestions to teachers. : d 
memoranda did not go far enough : they were confined to qu 
did not pretend to give that co-ordination which was dis 3 
unity of studies. Moreover, they were so far only a counsel ¢ P 
fection: they were not carried qut in elementary schools. bal 
practical studies to flourish there must be an entire rearrangeme io 
the time-table. It was clear that the intellectual and moral, am ‘he 
some extent, the physical, training also of boys and girls wr 
ages of seven and fourteen would be vastly improved if i xi 
constructive work on the part of the school-children were large l a 
stituted for ordinary class teaching, and if much of the pien al 
instruction were given as it arose incidentally out of suc Tsi 
work. He had worked out the idea fully in(hisvaledictory 4 
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the Association of Manual Teachers—an address that had been trans- 
lated into German and in Germany had borne good fruit. If practical 
studies, whether experimental or observational or both, were to domin- 
ate the teaching, a fundamental alteration in the methods of in- 
struction must be made and certain informational studies that we now 
pursued by means of reading and lecturing, with very little permanent 
effect on the children, must go by the board. There could be no 
doubt that, owing largely to the requirements of the Code and to the 
effect which the receding shadow of payment by results had cast upon 
our schools, a system of academic and mechanical teaching had become 
stereotyped. It was only by attention to practical work, to the en- 
couragement of ‘‘learning by doing,” that we could hope to lift the 
teaching out of the grooves into which it had fallen. Children from 
the earliest age should be taught to think. No one who had watched 
a child at play could have failed to observe how it spontaneously 
exercised its reasoning faculties. But in the scheme of the Board of 
Education manual study was still an extra. There was no compulsion 
to provide any practical teaching. Ordinary subjects, such as arith- 
metic and the group known as English saviecté, should be taught 
incidentally and in close connexion with practical work. To the 
objection that under such a system there could be no uniformity he 
answered that uniformity was a false ideal to aim at. The principles 
underlying the teaching must be the same; but in their application 
there should be the largest variety of method. There was ground for 
apprehension that the orgánization of secondary teaching under State 
control might tend to produce uniformity and cramp the initiative of 
the teacher, as it had in the case of primary education. He should 
like to see under every Local Authority at least one school organized 
on the principle he was commending—the association of muscular 
work with brain work. For instance, by the present Code drawing 
was associated with manual work, but not, as it should be, with 
reading and arithmetic. To carry out such a scheme we must have a 
different training for teachers. Classes must be much smaller and the 
teacher must put himself ez rapport with each individual pupil. This 
involved large expense; but there would be some countervailing 
economy. Under the present system there was far too much teaching 
in our elementary schools. ' Children should be left much more to 
themselves. There must likewise be sympathetic inspectors—not 
young men taken straight from the Universities, but the pick of 
elementary head teachers. He hoped they would have a full dis- 
cussion of the revolutionary programme he had been bold enough to 
propound. 

Prof. SADLER then called on Mr. CYRIL JACKSON, sometime Director 
of Education in West Australia and Senior Chief Inspector of the 
Board of Education, to open the discussion. Mr. Jackson said the 
practical question was how to get over the difficulty of the present 
large classes ; for we could not hope for some time to come materially 
to reduce the numbers. Our aim must be to impart in the elementary 
school not a modicum of learning, but capacity to learn. Let every 
side of the child's nature be developed on the same individual lines. 
What could be more ahsurd than to teach a class of sixty children to 
read from a Reader? In Scotch schools children were taught to read 
for themselves both in school and at home. They were given books 
ranging from the story of Cinderella to ‘‘ Westward Ilo!” and were 
tested by simple composition. He could not support Sir Philip 
Magnus's proposal to cut out reading as a distinct subject. In the 
evening classes with which he had been connected he found that no 
books were read, and at best nothing but the newspaper. Com- 
position, too, till two years ago, had been nothing but the purest 
memory exercise. Again, big classes should not be taught as wholes. 
There should, at starting, be a bifurcation into the forward and back- 
ward for clever and stupid pupils. The work should be schemed for a 
term, not a year ; and promotion should take place terminally. Lastly, 
children should be made to read what was interesting to them, and be 
interested in what they read. The great army of unemployed con- 
sisted mainly of those who had no interest in life. 

Mr. A. BURRELL, Principal of the Borough Road Training College, 
Isleworth, dealt, under six heads, with what he termed ** mass work," 
leaving aside the question of correlation. Under the first head of 
** Physical Work ” he said that at present it was generally represented 
by steaming children in thick clothing performing exercises on an 
asphalted playground watered once a week by the caretaker. They 
were now allowed by the Code swimming and games, but there was as 
yet no mention of boxing or fives or athletics. They should not be 
satisfied till every Local Authority was compelled to provide for every 
primary school a local grass field where cricket and football could be 
played. The primary schools had yet to find their Almond of 
Loretto. (2) To teach the use of tools was far more important than 
most of the forms of manual work now in vogue. (3) The geography 
mass Involved the application of a good deal of bookwork, and to it 
were appended history, biography, and the daily newspaper. As 
B. H. George had said: “History is geography.” (4) In English 
Work the problem of the school library had not yet been faced. (5) In 
mathematics book work should be greatly reduced and mental work 
increased. (6) The sixth mass—singing, speaking, &c.—was equally 
defective. Turning to training colleges, he said that in spite of all 


improvements they had not yet hit on the proper method for excluding 
the unfit. The student, though he had passed many examinations and 
came to them with the Board of Education’s imprimatur, was often a 
person wholly unfit, and one who would always be unfit —physically, 
intellectually, and temperamentally—to stand before any class or to 
instruct or train any child. A school was not made by its buildings or 
laboratories, but by its teachers. Teaching demanded physical 
qualities, but with intending teachers practical hygiene was neglected. 
We needed a medico-ethical training. The Board of Education pre- 
ferred the calculus or Greek to a knowledge of drawing and the black- 
board. An old pupil, now working in the Colonies, had written to 
him: **I never knew what it was tc teach under satisfactory con- 
ditions till I left England." 

Prof. J. A. GREEN (University of Sheffield) said that teachers had 
not yet risen to the opportunities of new conditions ; they still moved 
in fetters, though the fetters had been removed. The standard of entry 
to training colleges had been brought down, but the period of training 
had not been increased. The seeming tendency was to produce a 
dead level of mediocrity. He advocated the selection of head teachers 
not by seniority, but from men who had undetgone a prolonged 
training and really studied pedagogics. 

Mr. T. G. DvMANS urged the importance of Nature study in country 
schools: in town it was an extra ; in the country it was the daily bread. 
It should be of immediate practical utility. Thus, they should take 
not simply wild plants, but the weeds of fields, allotments, gardens, 
and show how they can be eradicated. Children should be taught to 
distinguish useful and injurious grasses. Insect life should be studied 
in bees and bee-keeping. The ostrich was a favourite object lesson : 
why not choose rather the domestic fowl ? 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY thanked Mr. Burrell for his brilliant paper as 
far as he could understand it, but he confessed that to him it was a 
Jeu d'artifice which dazzled and blinded him. He entered a protest 
against the tardiness of the Executive in publishing the Committee's 
kKeport. The Committee had sat for three years, and yet few of the 
audience had had an opportunity of even seeing, and yet fewer of 
perusing, their Report. He referred to a Report of the Consultative 
Committee on a cognate subject published that week. In it the 
higher elementary school of to-day was condemned, but in its place 
the creation of special schools for children between the ages of twelve 
and fifteen was recommended. The proposed curriculum was not 
ambitious. It was confined to three subjects, but these were com- 
prehensive ones: literature, science (including mathematics), and 
physical training (including manual instruction). To the last subject 
a third of the working hours was assigned. Specialization, in the 
sense of preparation for a particular trade or industry, was discouraged, 
but not in the sense of giving a general trend in the direction of 
manual labour. The very name of this type of school was changed, 
and they would be known as day continuation schools. They would 
be distinguished from secondary schools not by the curriculum, but by 
the age of pupils, strictly confined to those between twelve and fifteen. 

Prof. ARMSTRONG thought it lucky [m there was no telephonic 
communication with the Board of Education ; else they would certainly 
have been treated as the Duma, and dissolved as a dangerous set of 
revolutionaries. They were attempting the radical reform of making 
practical studies the kernel of school work. He desired a large 
diminution of mathematics, which was useless unless made a part of 
the practical work, and so brought home to the learners. He had 
lately asked a class of children who were working compound fractions 
to measure the desk before them. The teacher interposed and said 
they had not learnt that. Much, however, could be done without any 
change in the curriculum. Children could be made to speak up. In 
another class which he had inspected the teacher mumbled out instruction 
and the children mumbled out answers. The teacher, when taken to 
task, told him that the Inspector liked the children to talk softly ! 
Another thing they could do was to kick that nonsensical psychology 
from the training colleges. As to the scheme of the Consultative 
Committee he was not very sanguine. When he was a member ot 
that body he had helped to draw up a scheme of leaving certificates, 
but the Board had not had the courage to act on it, and it was so much 
waste paper. 

Mr. SYKEs (Bradford) wished that the room were full of elementary 
teachers to show their approval of Mr. Burrell’s paper. Their 
prayer was for freedom to experiment. The Board of Education did 
not recognize the individual child : it recognized only averages. The 
report stated truly that ‘‘teaching of the kind here indicated can 
be given only by well trained teachers" ; but he was disappointed 
with what followed. Something more was needed than the reform of 
training colleges. Less than 50 per cent. of the present staff satisfied 
the bare minimum of attainment connoted by the training college. 
** Supplementary teachers" was the euphemism adopted by the Board 
for the old incompetents known as ** Article 68.” As to the simplifica- 
tion of the curriculum caution was needed. He had heard the other 
day a county-borough councillor urging the dropping of manual in- 
struction, and the argument he had used was : ** If you cut off these fancy 
subjects, you can have larger classes, and taught by pupil-teachers." 

Miss FoxLEY (University of Manchester) urged that ‘‘real”’ sub- 
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jects meant not merely what a child can touch and handle, but all 
that came within a child’s experience. The person played as large— 
nay, a larger—part than the theory—the person as a member of the 
family and of the community. She pleaded for the teaching of the 
humanities on the same lines as the new method of science study. 

The Provost or TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, brought to the dis- 
cussion his experience as a Commissioner of National Education in 
Ireland. Let them not repeat a fundamental mistake that had been 
made in Ireland. In 1890 a new system of manual training was 
introduced, and it was sought to carry it out with the existing body of 
teachers. It had failed, as he predicted, because the teachers were, 
most of them, too old to learn themselves. Any new reform must 
begin in the training colleges. 

After some remarks by Mr. J. H. LEONARD, Mr. HELLER, and 
Miss CooPER, the CHAIRMAN summed up. Prof. Sadler said he had 
ravely heard a more interesting discussion. It had touched on funda- 
mentals ; for primary education was the basis on which all education 
was built, and the remarks had been far-reaching and practical. They 
had really been disqussing the social aims of education. At the 
outset the aim of thé elementary school was to keep poor people in 
their proper place. The new studies were put into the curriculum 
with a view of enabling pupils to change their place and rise to a 
higher social level. Again our view had changed, and we were aiming 
at a scheme of primary education that would satisfy the whole nation. 
If attempted on a large scale, he feared that this revolution was doomed 
to failure. It should be begun on a small scale and experimentally. 
We must start with small schools, with small classes, and a sympathetic 
staff. The new learning looked well on paper; but it had not yet 
been worked out. One side of education, he thought, had by some 
speakers been overlooked. That which makes a child love a great 
hero, that which makes him proud to be born in a country and nation 
for which he would count it his privilege to die—where does this come 
into carpentry? We wanted to train the constructive imagination 
through thought—to train a child in thinking ahead of what would 
follow from certain courses. And we want this done for the children 
of the poor under practical conditions and without that self-advertise- 
ment which too often characterizes private schemes when promoters 
naturally set forth all the merits and omit all the drawbacks. The 
model or experimental school must be protected against the interfer- 
ence of ignorant people; yet it cannot be under public authority, 
for it must teach social reforms—teach children, for instance, that they 
must not engage themselves as fur pickers in a hair-filled atmosphere. 
One more caution. Let it not go forth to the world that we think all 
that is going on in schools is bad because we point to something better. 
And let us not insist over much that teaching depends on the teacher, 
not on the buildings. We want both good teachers and good build- 
ings. Though he must rank himself as a member of the left centre, 
yet he was most heartily in favour of this reform movement. 


Domestic Work. 


Mr. J. FLETCHER, the Secretary of the Sub-Committee, presented 
the report. Systematic training should not begin before the age of 
twelve. The defect of such teaching hitherto had been a too rigid 
division of the subject into cookery, laundry-work, and needlework. 
The teaching had, in consequence, been too far removed from the 
needs and home conditions of those receiving it. The accommodation 
required for efficient teaching might be provided without much dif- 
ficulty in large girls’ schools, but in small rural schools centres of 
domestic teaching were recommended. Thrift should be inculcated 
incidentally. 

Prof. SMITHELLS, University of Léeds, delivered an address on 
** School Training for the Home Duties of Women.” He should not 
be content till he saw the management of the home and the nurture of 
children assigned as important a place in our educational system as 
the training of doctors or of engineers. The branch of the subject to 
which he had paid special attention was the teaching to girls and 
women of something in the nature of science which should be of real 
value in relation to the affairs of the household. His object was not 
simply utilitarian. It was his firm conviction that no man's, and no 
woman's, work was what it should be unless it engaged and exercised 
his or her powers of understanding, when it acquired an intellectual 
interest and gave that pleasure which is only possible to one who is 
working in the light of knowledge. Yet the household had been 
hitherto a realm of applied science which our educational system had 
allowed to remain a realm of sule-of-thumb and of drudgery. Girls 
were now taught science, and in many schools taught it well, but they 
had still to learn to apply it. No sphere in hyman activity more 
abundantly illustrated the unscientific attitude of fnind than the house- 
hold. Let them recall the common phrases: ''The chimney will 
smoke, the oven won't heat, the jelly won't set, the meat won't keep, 
the fire won't draw." This was the language of superstition, 
A demon of adversity is implied behind it all. In how many 
houses might you not see a poker laid across the fire bars to 
make the fire draw! This was simply a survival of the belief in the 
efficacy of the sign of the Cross. Formal science by itself would not 
do. Those who have taken the highest honours will stand paralyzed 
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before a smoky chimney. Still less will the other extreme—the lessons 
in so-called domestic economy, hygiene, &c., tags of knowledge with 
no scientific basis, a farrago of learned words producing nothing but 
nausea in the pupil’s mind. What was needed, and what he had 
attempted, was to let a little scientific light into the domestic laboratory. 
The best syllabus of work that he knew was that prepared by Mr. 
Heller. Domestic arts should follow domestic science. There was a 
vast undeveloped intellectual region in connexion with the domestic 
work of women. It was impossible to exaggerate the evils that accrued 
from mismanaged homes, and he had lived long enough to know how 
greatly efficiency in all practical arts might be furthered by welt 
directed intelligence. 

Miss E. MARSDEN insisted on the need of a good general education 
for the intending teacher of domestic economy ; some test such as the 
London Matriculation or the Senior Locals should be required. To 
secure competent teachers salaries must be raised. The London 
University and the Goldsmiths’ Institute were the only public bodies 
within her knowledge who paid their teachers in this subject a fair 
wage. In American training colleges they had too much of pure 
science, but in England too little. The student should have practice 
both in primary and secondary schools; but the Board of Education 
foolishly laid down that the eighty lessons required must all be given 
in one class of school. And the student must actually give the lessons 
herself. As it was, she generally taught from ten to twenty times, and 
heard other teachers from sixty to seventy times. She should not be 
always supervised, but left to tackle a class by herself. 

Prof. ARMSTRONG, in some desultory criticisms ranging over the 
whole debate, commended Sir Philip Magnus, Mr. Burrell, and Prof. 
Smithells for the three philosophic contributions made to the discussion. 
Miss Marsden had aimed too high ; they must attend more to the rank 
and file of pupils and of teachers. Was it wise to talk about domestic 
science? Would it not be better to leave household affairs to those 
who really understood them, and teach the sciences independently? 
What we wanted to implant in those who would have the care of the 
home was a sense of earnestness, economy, and interest in their work. 
What we wanted in science teaching was to teach pupils the meaning 
of an experiment; not the high-falutin' science of school manuals. 
The psychology of a training college was an imposture. We knew 
nothing of the laws of mental development ; the only thing we knew 
was that children grew worse as they grew older. 

Miss MAuD TAYLOR complained that domestic science was hardly 
yet taken seriously. The teachers were expected to make a good 

ousewife in forty hours. Children lost at school the natural instinct 

which led them to make mud pies and dress their dolls, and got 
nothing in its stead. The science master was no good to the domestic 
teacher; he never thought of connecting his test tubes with her 
saucepans. Domestic teachers themselves failed to connect their 
lessons with the children’s homes, of which they knew nothing. 
Visiting teachers were at a great disadvantage, and each school ought 
to have a domestic teacher on its staff. She might be employed om 
other work, such as arithmetic. . 

Mrs. MARGARET PILLow gave statistics of decreasing population, 
which she traced to the growing distaste among girls for home life, in 
consequence of the many new careers open to them, and to infant 
mortality due to ignorance. 

Mrs. MARVIN, speaking as an ex-Inspector of Schools, complained 
that the teachers were tested only in technical skill, and that domestic 
economy was taught only in a fragmentary way. Needlework and so- 
called domestic economy were taught by the staff ; cookery, laundry 
work, and housewifery were taught outside school by those who knew 
nothing of what went on in school. Cookery was the most popular 
subject, and the teaching of cookery had improved. But there was no 
opportunity of carrying on these subjects after school age—fourteen at 
the outside—and no permanent impression was made. A radical 
change was needed to treat the subject as one—a vast realm with many 
ramifications. Hygiene was hardly touched at present, and in the 
last year of school life she would introduce the elements of physiology 
and sociology. At present housecraft was not stimulating, because 1t 
was not linked on to other intellectual work. Clever girls hated ìt. 
A scheme similar to that which she had adumbrated had been tried for 
the last two years in Glamorganshire with every promise of success, 
but it had not yet been sanctioned by the Board of Education. The 
two points she would insist on were the present want of unity in the 
subject and the want of unification with other subjects. 

Mrs. Prof. MACKENZIE (Cardiff) agreed with the Jast speaker that 
there was too great a gulf between the elementary school and home life. 
From the point of view of training future mothers, the elementary 
school was a failure. The ideal school of the future for girls would be 
planned in three stages or departments: (1) Four to eight, a nursery 
with a motherly woman at the head and plenty of girl nurses; no 
books or benches, but dolls and toys. (3) Eleven to fourteen, definite 
instruction in home life, one meal a day to be cooked at an open 
fire and eaten by girls themselves, as in a cottage; for needlework, 
dusters to hem and their own clothes to mend; for laundry-work, to 
do some of their own washing. Time did not allow her to treat the 
intermediate stage. 
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Curriculum of the Secondary School. 

Monday morning was occupied with curriculum of, and training for 
teachers in, secondary schools. 

The session was opened with a brilliant oration by Mr. T. E. PAGE, 
to which no précis could do justice. We can only attempt to give some 
of the salient points. The theory that the public schools were above 
discussion, though held by the whole of the Head Masters' Conference, 
could not be sustained ; the very name contradicted it. Head masters 
held that the form of education was the best in which they could say, 
“Iam the school; the governing body is so called because it does not 
govern. Let us stick to our watchwords of Freedom, Variety, Elastic- 
ity.” There were various motives for this conservative attitude, but, 
when analyzed, four out of five would be found to be financial. Fifty 
years ago there was no question of ‘‘ balance of subjects ” because there 
were no conflicting subjects to balance ; there was no confusion because 
there was nothing to confound. When he was at Shrewsbury, the 
school of Darwin, there was no science, and mathematics was relegated 
to the seventh day, on which the precept of the Hebrew legislator was 
strictly observed—'‘ Thou shalt do ne manner of work." Yet the 
system had its merits. The food of its kind was good and well served, 
far more wholesome and digestible than the modern menu of the 3s. 6d. 
ordinary. We must adapt our new methods to new needs— adapt, but 
not abolish. With all the strides of modern science our sons were not 
trained to do more noble deeds or think more noble thoughts than 
Plato in his gardens of the Academe or Diogenes in his tub. What 
had the public schools done? They had either abandoned classical 
study, as on modern sides, or retained classics in their entirety and 
tacked on, in an unscientific and unintelligent way, a little French, a 
little English, a little natural science, and so forth. The ordinary 
British schoolboy was absolutely lost and confused. His mental 
digestion was in inverse ratio to his physical, and the result was 
nausea. Army classes were vitiated by the fact that they had to pre- 
ime boys for an external examination. A body that had hopelessly 
ailed to reform itself set about the task of reforming public-school 
education. He himself, after having taught for thirty-three years, had 
been inspected for twenty minutes by a delegate of the War Office. Of 
modern sides he could not say much. "They had diminished the number 
of human ills by two—Latin and Greek. But they were governed by 
purely commercial aims and filled by sons of parents who would con- 
fine education to what would pay. What was the condition of classics? 
They were being absolutely ousted from our public schools. No 
classical knowledge had any financial value whatsoever. But let not 
scientists exult too rashly in their triumph. He commended to their 
attention the classical fable of ** The Horse and its Rider." The object 
of education was to teach how to earn a living and to teach how to 
live. Its two tables of commandments were summed up in the texts: 
"In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread" and *'Man 
shall not live by bread alone." At present all was chaos, and the task 
set before the British Association was to produce order. In an eloquent 
peroration Milton, Shelley, and Isaac Todhunter were quoted as 
witnesses to the supreme value of Greek literature. 

A paper contributed by Mr. LYTTELTON was read by Mr. EGGER, 
who premised that he must not be taken as agreeing with the sentiments. 
The curriculum must be based on the laws of mental growth. There 
were certain faculties concerned with the acquiring of facts and other 
faculties concerned with thinking or reasoning. The transition be- 
tween these two stages occurred somewhere between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen. The fault of teachers was to force prematurely the 
reasoning faculties, and the result of the forcing was evidenced by 
schoolboy **howlers." There must be a harmonic development of 
faculties. Physical training was too much neglected. Many brains 
were incapable of development unless hand and eye were trained 
together. To arouse the desire to learn was more important than to 
equip with a conventional minimum of unnecessary knowledge. Lan- 
guage might be taught so as to exercise the memory, or the vocal 
organs, or literary taste. The dispute of French or Latin was singularly 
barren. If taught in similar fashion, either language will train the 
same faculties—memory, reasoning, comparison. If Latin is kept as 
a mental gymnastic, French will be useful to train the ear and to pre- 
serve English vowel sounds from degradation. Later on the pupil will 
read in Greek at least the ** Odyssey " and Herodotus, and, perhaps, 
some Plato. The respective provinces of the three languages were: Latin 
for writing, Greek for reading, and French for ear-training. The 
teaching of Latin and Greek in the same way was a monumental fact 
in the history of human stupidity. We should either discard one of 
the two languages or revolutionize our way of teaching it. The at. 
tempt to give boys what would be professionally useful to them was 
futile. Science must form part of the curriculum, but it trained the 
mind in a different way from language training. Laboratories were 
useless for boys under sixteen. In the lower school there should be 
science lectures to large classes—not to give science teaching, but to 
stimulate to future endeavour. Facts should be given without an 
learned ‘‘jaw.” Before sixteen literature should be tempered with 
science, and after sixteen one should be the principal subject, but 
neither subject should be wholly excluded. Sixteen was the age at 
which options should be admitted. Many subjects, such as music, 
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English composition, history, and geography, might be relegated to 
out of school work. After all, the question of curricula was of second- 
ary importance. Any subject taught by the right man in the right 
way might be made educative, only let us banish utilitarian considera- 
tions. There was a great deal of clap-trap in this cry for lightening 
the curriculum, No teacher was ready to abandon his own subject. 


Preparatory Schools. 


Mr. GIDLEY ROBINSON discussed the curriculum of the preparatory 
school. The position was much the same as it was six years ago, when 
Vol. VI. of **Special Reports” appeared. Since then the common 
entrance examination agreed upon by a Conference of the Head 
Masters’ Association and the Association of Preparatory Masters had 
come into existence, and this year it had been taken by thirty-seven 
public schools. It was a great convenience, but it had done little to 
improve the curriculum. There was a wide option of subjects, and the 
Head Masters refused to make any subject compulsory. Greek was 
alternative with German, and science with Latin verse. The main 
object of the Head Masters was to secure the study of Latin and 
Greek. He would refer Mr. Lyttelton to the Blue Book as evidence of 
the disastrous results. It was there stated that '*the.teaching of the 
preparatory school is vitiated by the aim imposed on it from above." 
For eleven years preparatory masters had protested, and protested in 
vain, against this enforced specialization as bad for the clever and the 
stupid alike. Head masters still refused to accept the aphorism of the 
American Committee of Ten : ** What is intrinsically the best for any 
stage of development is also the best for that which comes after it." 
In the curriculum of a preparatory school English must come first. 
That English can be taught through Latin translation was an exploded 
superstition. French must be the first foreign language; it was the 
best introduction to Latin. The intensive method was essential. Ten 
hours a week might be given to it. He believed in Latin as a 
gymnastic, and, if French were thus taught, Latin need not be post- 
poned till twelve, as in the Frankfurter Lekrpian. The syllabus of 
the Nature Study Association, published in 1904, had been of great 
use as laying down the proper lines for that subject. Similar direction 
for history teaching was greatly needed. 

Mr. O. H. LATTER (Charterhouse) stated that thirty out of the 
thirty-seven schools above referred to made Nature study optional, and 
that 30 per cent. of the schools took Latin verse. 

Prof. ARMSTRONG said what we needed was a social change. 
Mothers who sent their boys to Charterhouse did not think what they 
would be taught, but how well they would be cared for and what a 
charming host they would find in Mr. Page. It was not as a success- 
ful teacher, but as a successful hotel-keeper, that they valued him. 
Mr. Lyttelton held that the reasoning faculty was not developed till 
after the sixteenth year. Ladies knew better; they could tell him 
that it comes into existence about the sixteenth hour. And it grew 
steadily till children went to school; then it ceased very rapidly to 
develop. The students who came to him from public schools had 
two radical defects—they could not speak up and they did not know 
how to read. He would furnish in every school a big room with a 
soft carpet for pupils to lie on on their stomachs and lots of books. If 
that were done, it would not matter much whether teachers taught or not. 

Mr. LEONARD drew attention to the lack of proportion in the 
curricula of most secondary schools and to the overlapping of different 
subjects. Thus, an elementary form in science had to be taught 
decimals before they could understand the marks on a ruler, and were 
afterwards taught it all again in the arithmetic class. So with history 
and geography, with English grammar and composition. Examina- 
tions at the end of term were beloved of every head master as a slack 
time. A few oral questions would serve the purpose quite as well and 
save a week ot a fortnight in each term. 

Mr. A. C. BENSON'S paper on ‘‘ The Secondary School Curriculum " 
was read by Mr. Hucu RICHARDSON. For the large majority of 
average boys the classical system, however conscientiously administered, 
was, under present conditions, a deliberate disregarding of most of the 
methods by which intellectual influences might be brought to bear 
on the young. The minute, detached, philological way of teaching 
Latin and Greek appealed only to the few. The many did not emerge, 
but scrambled out on the hither side, and remained materialists for 
life. The principa! defects of public-school education at the present 
day were its diffuseness, its lack of concentration, its vagueness, its 
desultoriness. The crying need was simplification. By taking out of 
the ordinary educational scheme, one by one, all the component parts 
which were not absolutely essential, and by keeping the balance of 
subjects carefully in view, it would be possible to arrive at a simple 
core of education which should be available for all boys, while a little 
should be added at one point or another, with careful reference to the 
tastes and abilities of individual boys, by which the emphasis might 
be laid on one group of subjects rather than on another. The 
scheme was not ingthe least unpractical, because, though individual 
characteristics were strongly marked in boys, yet it was very easy to 
group them on certain fairly broad lines, and, if the experiment were 
tried on a large scale, the numbers would probably not be found to 
vary seriously. French, arithmetic, modern history, English and 
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European, with geography, elementary science, taught by popular 
lectures with demonstrations, Bible-teaching, and English, should form 
the central core of education. This would be ample for the majority 
of average boys. The French should be taught most thoroughly, so 
that a boy would be able to read it with absolute ease and write it 
flexibly and accurately ; and the same should apply to the boy's writ- 
ing of English. The modern history of England and Europe would 
give the boys an inkling of the development of modern political 
questions, whereas the custom of doing isolated periods produced 
nothing but mental confusion. According as it was discerned what 
the boy's special idiosyncrasies were, so should those abilities be 
catered for. A boy with literary and linguistic tastes might do Latin, 
Greek, and possibly German; a boy who was linguistic and not 
literary could do German and be spared Greek. Of course, mistakes 
would sometimes be made, but they were made on a far more co- 
lossal scale now. He deprecated the outcry against utilitarianism. A 
study was none the worse because it had a practical use hereafter. 
One of the defects of classics was the absence of any marked aim or 
object that could be realized by the average boy. 


Leisure Hours. 


Mr. ARTHUR ROWNTREE said that the following was a fair allot- 
ment of the hours of a week (reckoning Sunday as a dies mon):— 
Class-work and preparation, 40; sleep, 54; meals, 12; games, &c., 
18. "There still remained 20 hours for leisure pursuits. To fill these 
well was half the battle of school life and discipline. Individual tastes 
must be encouraged, and thorns and briers obstruct the path of the 
loafer. He gave instances of the various pursuits of the Natural 
History Club at Bootham School, which varied from land shells to 
archiepiscopal vestments. It helped to solve the problem of the 
** duffer." One boy who had for years wasted his substance in riotous 
line- writing had thereby been turned into a model pupil. Guidance in 
the selection of hobbies was necessary. A boy who had been urged 
to make a collection of some sort had set about collecting the labels of 
beer bottles. He invited an inspection of their Natural History Club 
work at the school. 

Mr. FLETCHER (Irish Board of Agriculture) repudiated the epithet 
“ sordid ” applied by Mr. Page to bread-winning studies. Which was 
more sordid —for a man to earn his own bread in the sweat of his face or 
to eat the bread of another? Mr. Page seemed to think that no culture 
of any kind could come from the study of science. He repudiated 
also Mr. Lyttelton's dogma on the late growth of the reasoning 
powers as a wicked aspersion on childhood. Laboratories, forsooth, 
were to be reserved for specialists over sixteen, and all below that 
age were to be pap-fed on lectures. All teachers who really cared for 
science had been endeavouring for the last ten years to get boys away 
from crowded lecture-rooms, where they learnt nothing, and put them 
in the workshop. 

The CHAIRMAN, summing up the discussion, remarked that, by 
tacit consent, the secondary education of girls had been omitted—a 
large subject that called for separate consideration. The discussion 
justly reflected the prevailing discontent with the results of public- 
school education ; but as to the remedies there was the widest diversity 
of opinion. They had made the irritating discovery that no par- 
ticular person, not even the most abused head master, was to blame. 
In the last resort it was the parents who were at fault: it was they who 
must insist on reform. What was taking place was a change in our 
point of view. Let us not in criticizing forget our gratitude for what 
the public schools had done and were still doing. With all their faults 
there were no schools in the world to which their pupils were more 
attached, none in which the self-devotion and pastoral care of masters 
were greater. What was needed was to relax the too-tight bar which 
restricted the passage from the preparatory to the secondary school. 
The test examination to which boys were subjected on entrance was 
far too narrow. We needed to curb the inordinate desire of parents 
that their sons should win scholarships. It seemed to him a case of 
conscience whether many parents were justified in taking these scholar- 
ships, which were intended by their founders for the needy. The 
whole system needed overhauling. We had begun at last to legislate 
for the average boy, and there was some danger that with the swing of 
the pendulum we might, as in Germany, sacrifice the clever to the 
average. Mr. Rowntree had shown them the danger of considering 
the intellectual side of school life confined to school hours. There 
was a third danger—that of over-teaching boys, as well as girls, during 
the period of adolescence. He regarded with some apprehension the 
scheme for setting up a State examination at sixteen or seventeen which 
was to serve as an entrance to all the professions. Anything that 
tended to make a boy think that a leaving certificate was the end-all 
and be-all of learning was to be deprecated. It was not an old 
civilization that was fading from the view. They had left the old 
behind, and the new was hardly yet in sight. The new order, if he 
might venture to prophesy, would come throughea sense of respons- 
ibility in the upper classes for the common weal. Social setvice would 
be its symbol. The humanities would still remain the dominant 
a in education ; but there would be far more of constructive 
werk. 
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Training of Teachers. 

Prof. J: J. FINDLAY read a paper on “‘ Scientific Method and the 
Study of School Teaching,” of which we give the summary. 

I. Progress in the study of education has been hindered :—(1) By the 
error made by the earlier advocates of training in treating the study of 
education as a kind pf applied philosophy.—The work of eminent 
psychologists, such as Profs. James Ward, James, and Dewey in 
America, has, however, served to clear this issue. It is now 
recognized that the chief service to be rendered from that quarter is in 
utilizing the results of experimental psychology, and especially of 
genetic psychology. The latter, in its more popular form of child 
study, is already producing definite results in school practice. (2) By 
the popular interest in education and in schools.—Everybody has a 
direct interest both in the political and personal aspects of the subject, 
and readily adopts an opinion on many topics embraced under the 
term. Hence the necessity for such prolonged investigation as is 
demanded by other branches of science has been commonly denied— 
no less by men of letters and science than by the general public. 
(3) By the extensive range of studies included under ‘‘educa- 
tion." — Thus the only topics so far handled in a_ scientific 
method by this Section are those concerned with the public 
administration and organization of education. In these fields 
the method is similar to that pursued in economics or politics. 
But in school teaching the method must be different. Results can 
only be secured from the observation of children while actually acquiring 
school experience. (4) By the peculiar difficulties to which such pro- 
longed investigation of children is subject (difficulties which in part 
account for the reluctance with which both teachers and public 
authorities welcome any “‘ reform” in school procedure). — The ac ieve- 
ment of any new ‘‘result” in school teaching requires the co-opera- 
tion of several teachers with children placed in their hands for several 
years, the whole process being conducted with persistence and continuity. 

II: Hence some of the important reforms introduced into English 
schools (e.g., in manual training, modern language teaching, practical 
mathematics) have been due, not to investigations conducted within 
the schools on a scientific method, but to movements outside the 
schools, which have first of all gained the public ear, and have then 
been adopted without an adequate inquiry into children's nature or 
needs. Thus these reforms have largely gone to waste. 

III. Other reforms, however, have been produced with a greater 
approach to scientific method —z.z., they have been prefaced with a 
definite theory as regards both the ideal to be achieved and the nature 
of the scholar who is to undergo the experience—followed by a de- 
finite experiment in applying theory to practice over an extended 
period. In England the work of Arnold of Rugby approached this 
character, and also that of William Ellis in the Birkbeck Schools. In 
Germany the work of Herbart and his followers has been associated 
(not without great opposition) with the Universities, and has created a 
definite group of teachers professing adherence to ** Wissenschaftliche 
Pedagogik." In America there are many examples: the influence of 
Prof. Dewey, in his Experimental School (University of Chicago), is 
perhaps the most conspicuous. 

IV. Conditions under which such prolonged experiment can be cen- 
ducted with prospect of success.—(a) There must be assumed a fairly 
comprehensive theory, both of the ideal to be achieved and the pro- 
cesses by which the scholar's experience should develop during the 
years of school. (^) A staff of teachers in sympathy with this theory 
and prepared to co-operate in executing the plan over a period of 
years. (c) A sufficient number of scholars in small classes who may be 
expected to remain under observation and teaching during one well 
defined period of school life. (There is usually no difficulty found in 
securing all the scholars that are needed.) (4) Time available for 
keeping records of the processes adopted (syllabuses, notes of lessons, 
&c.), and records, also, of the mental and physical progress of each scholar. 

V. Effect produced upon teachers and students of education who 
work in such a '*'laboratory."— The habit of treating problems of 
teaching in a scientific spirit, instead of relegating such problems to 
the region of prejudice and tradition is in itself a most important 
effect. Such a habit is not easily acquired. It by no means follows 
that men who are scientifically trained in one branch of science would 
transfer the habit to their treatment of educational science. 

VI. Effect upon the theoretical exposition of education by professors 
and lecturers when their work is associated with a school which they 
direct.—Speculations as to cause and effect are thus limited by educa- 
tional results. 

VII. The plan proposed in the Demonstration Schools at Manchester 
to investigate school teaching on such lines.— The following topics 
have so far received special attention :— Elementary teaching of modern 
languages, of practical mathematics, and of literature ; association of 
parents with school life; experiment with a school ‘‘camp” (trans- 
ferring town scholars with their teachers for teaching and training dur- 
ing a short period to the country). 

VIII. Recognition and support of such ‘laboratory " work by Uni- 
versities and by public authorities are urgently demanded. 

Miss E. CONSTANCE JONES urged that lecturers in training colleges, 


both primary and secondary, should have undergone a thorough course 
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of psychology and moral science at the University and also had 
practical experience of teaching. There was a tendency to underrate 
the value of psychology ; yet all the reforms advocated by Prof. Arm- 
strong, Mr. Heller, and other speakers were based on psychological 
considerations. Psychology stood in the same relation to education 
that physiology did to medicine. Education was the only profession 
in which untrained skill was preferred. 

Prof. GREGORY agreed with the plain man denounced by Miss Jones 
who thought that psychology was in the air, that the good teacher had 
learnt more of the mind of the child than any professor. The psycho- 
logist was in the position to-day of the schoolman in the days of Galileo : 
he expressed what every one knew in words that no one understood. 

Miss STURGE (Mount School, York) said that head mistresses were 
now agreed that some training was necessary, but as to the kind of 
training they desired they were still at sixes and sevens. It seemed 
to her that they expected of training more than it could possibly give. 
There was no royal road to teaching, any more than to learning, and a 
year’s training would never turn out an experienced teacher. What 
she hoped to find in the trained teacher was a certain attitude of mind, 
more humble, less rigid, more enterprising. That attitude was pro- 
duced by the theoretical rather than the practical side of the work, and 
she should be very sorry to see this diminished. Yet at the Hull 
Conference of Head Mistresses a resolution had been passed that 
theory should be kept within due bounds, and at the last conference of 
the Assistant Mistresses it had actually been proposed that the theory 
of education should be omitted from the training college syllabus and 
taken as an Honours course at some later stage. Even as it was, the 
text-books in use at training colleges contained a modicum of watered- 
down applied psychology and a flood of weak moralizing and platitudes. 
True, psychology would not help the teacher in his everyday work, 
but it would give him an attitude of mind, a background, a basis. 

Mr. Owen (St. Peter’s School, York) agreed with Miss Sturge as 
to the proper place of psychology, but held that the personality of the 
teacher was the all-important factor. There was in England no career 
for the teacher gua teacher, and there was a danger that the increased 
expense of preparation would act as a deterrent and still further 
limit the supply. He suggested some possible remedies. (r) Can- 
didates for any administrative post, such as Secretary for Education to 
a County Council, should be required to have had experience of teach- 
ing in a secondary school. (2) All educational institutions should be 
exempted from rates and taxes. (3) We were living on the muni- 
ficence of the Middle Ages. We must appeal to the rich for new en- 
dowments, not earmarked for building. (4) Fees must be increased. 
Parents had been pauperized and expect to get for £10 or £15 what 
cost, even with the present low rate of salaries, £20 or £25. 
(5) State grants must be increased, and these must not be absorbed by 
huge offices and an army of clerks. 

Mr. F. E. POLLARD (Bootham School) advocated training by prac- 
tice under supervision in some large efficient school, rather than by 
giving isolated lessons in classes with which the candidates had had 
nothing to do before and would have nothing to do afterwards. 

Miss HoRsEDALE (University of Manchester) urged that the training 
student should be led to frame a psychology for himself from the facts 
hat he observed in the practising school. 

The second portion of Mr. A. C. BENsoN's paper was then read. 
Mr, Benson hoped to see the day when a training department would 

the normal adjunct of every great public school. Such practical 
training should then be followed by a six months’ course of theory. 

he training should not be too protracted nor too scientific. He 
dreaded to see the art of teaching being too much systematized. 
Teachers should be encouraged to make their own methods, He had 
a horror of any man’s adopting any system in its entirety. A teacher 
should never regard a pupil as typical. | 

Prof. FiNDLAY then replied. The attitude of Prof. Gregory and 
other speakers towards psychology was that of the farmer to the science 
of agriculture, Speaking from his own experience, he could honestly 
Say that every act that he had performed as a practical teacher he 
could refer to a psychological principie. The common knowledge of 
Which Prof. Gregory spoke—what every one was supposed to know 
about mind— was just one of those popular errors that most hindered 
the progress of educational reform. As rebutting the charge that 
Psychology was in the air and had reached no conclusions, he recom- 
mended a study of Prof. Dewey's ** Tne Child and the Curriculum," 
which was based directly on observations of child activity in the school. 

The CHAIRMAN desired, in particular, to thank the ladies who had 
contributed to the discussion. It was the women teachers of England 
who had led the way in the scientific and philosophical treatment of 
education. Mr. Owen had expressed the general apprehension that 
there would not be enough good teachers to go round. For a future 
supply we must look mainly to the growing sense of social duty and 
mutual help to turn men’s thoughts towards the teaching profession. 
In the last resort it was not money, but a sense of duty, that would fill 
the gap. We could never hope to compete with the brilliant prizes 
that commerce and administration offered to the successful. It was 
this sense of public duty that had created the Danish high schools and 
the German secondary schools. University training and apprentice- 


ship in the school were not mutually exclusive, but complementary. 
He hoped to see the system introduced of allowing a term off fer 
scientific study. At the end of five years a master should be granted 
one off-term, at the end of ten years two, and after fifteen years’ 
service a whole year. The thanks of the profession were due to Mr. 
Mosely for showing how this off-term could be utilized. Returning to 
the question of the supply of teachers, Prof. Sadler said that in his 
inquiries he had found the lack most apparent in day secondary schools, 
and this was accounted for by the miserably low salaries. The average 
salary of an assistant master was as follows in the counties he had 
inspected :—Essex £140, Derby £126, Hampshire £160, Lancashire 
4150. He had advocated a scale which he hoped would be adopted 
by all Local Authorities—initial salary for assistants £150, rising by 
anual increments to £300 or £350, with a retiring pension at the age 
of fifty five and some allowance for widow and children in the case of 
premature death. It might further become necessary for the State to 
offer, say, thirty places a year for young men who would undertake to 
prepare themselves for the work of secondary teaching and give proot 
of their competence. Such State-paid masters might be attached to 
schools as part of the Government grant. There must be further State 
aid for the establishment of training departments. 


Inspection and Examination. 


Thursday’s session was opened by an address by Prof. ARMSTRONG 
on “The Juggernaut of Examinations.” He began with a note of 
warning to secondary teachers. Let them beware of putting them- 
selves under the yoke which primary teachers had hardly yet shaken 
off. With the spread of liberal ideas they were threatened with the 
loss of individual freedom and universal State control against which 
Herbert Spencer had warned them. It rested with the schools to 
maintain their independence, but there was little evidence that the 
teaching profession was alive to its danger and its duty. The leaders 
did not make use of the opportunities offered them by these meetings. 
The defection of Canon Lyttelton was significant ; he was typical of 
those who did not take these matters seriously to heart. The ideal 
system would be for the schools to examine themselves, with the aid 
occasionally of competent assessors, as in Germany. Knowledge in 
the future would not be undervalued—it would be demanded more and 
more; but discipline and character would be demanded still more. 
By character he did not mean what the present public-school system 
was said to produce, which too often eventuated in little more than 
turned-up trousers as a social badge. Unfortunately, the teaching 
profession was not yet a self-respecting profession in this country, in 
the sense that it did not claim recognition as the most important of all 
the services. If education made the man, no class of men could be of 
more importance to us than the teachers; that they should be the 
worst paid and least considered class of public servants was nothing 
short of proof that we had as yet no clear conception of their function. 
About three years ago the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education produced a scheme for a school-leaving examination, in- 
volving the participation of the teachers; but the teachers cried out: 
** For heaven’s sake do not let us have any part in it!” and the Uni- 
versities threw cold water on it. One University frankly stated to the 
Committee the reason—they would lose their fees. Those who 
declined responsibility and behaved as slaves could not expect to be 
treated as patriots, and, if the Board of Education received such scant 
encouragement, it was natural that it had remained spineless to this 
day. The public loved examinations. Our examinations, however, 
did little more than grade candidates in rough order of merit with 
reference to the particular test applied, but gave little or no proof of 
merit. The pzesent system encouraged dishonesty at every turn; an 
examination was a game between rivals—not a test of true education. 
If examinations were honestly conducted, and papers strictly marked 
according to merit, the results would be terrible. There should be no 
examination except in conjunction with the school staff. 

Mr. W. MavHOWE HELLER said his work as an Inspector had been 
mainly concerned with primary schools, and he would confine his 
remarks to them. There was no doubt that the transition from the 
system of payment by results to that of payment by inspection had 
been accompanied by a falling off in the main grant-earning subjects ; 
but it would be an educational calamity to revert to the Chinese 
slavery of the aucien régime, and the only question before them was 
how to make inspection effective. The function of the Inspector was 
to see that public money was well spent and that the teaching was effect- 
ive. The Inspector was a servant of the State or of the Local Authority, 
and his instructions must be definite. Formerly he was expected to be 
an examining machine: now he was more concerned with the work of 
the teacher than of the pupil. Is the school well organized? Is the 
time-table well balanced? Are lessons adequately prepared by the 
teachers? Are the pupils interested in their work ? —such were the ques- 
tions that the Inspector was bound to answer, and for these duties and 
responsibilities Inspectors, as a rule, were not prepared. In Ireland 
they had, till quite recently, been appointed by competition, as for the 
Indian Civil Service. There was no guarantee that they had had any 
teaching experience ; still less that they had had experience of the kind 
of schools they would have to inspect. In one Irish school he had 
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heard an excellent science lesson given by a teacher; but on investiga- 
ti$n had discovered that this was the only science lesson given in the 
year, that it had done duty at three previous inspections, and that the 
school, on the strength of it, had obtained a report of **excellent" in 
science. An Inspector was bound to be familiar at least with the aims 
and methods of all branches of knowledge taught in the school, and for 
the secondary school there must needs be two classes of Inspectors— 
the literary and the scientific. Teachers needed not so much criticism 
and censure as suggestion, help, and encouragement; and it might be 
well to substitute ** Adviser" for the more formidable title of Inspector. 
To pass to details, he thought there was little profit in Inspectors hear- 
ing lessons given : neither the teacher nor the pupils were under natural 
conditions. The Inspector could gain a far truer impression by giving 
a lesson, or part of a lesson, himself. If he adopted a cheerful bedside 
manner, he could soon put the class at their ease. The publication of 
reports was not desirable: they should be confidential documents. 
The want of uniformity in the standards of Inspectors was a grave evil 
to be met partly by visits to other districts, but chiefly by frequent con- 
ferences of Inspectors. 

Sir HENRY CRAIK said that in listening to the discussion he had 
been delighted to find that the reforms advocated were for the most 
part already carried out in Scotland. There inspection was not re- 
garded as something outside of the real work of education, but as an 
integral part of it. Ile did not see how they could dispense with some 
form of inspection, or, as he should prefer to call 1t, visitation, of 
schools. There were two alternatives. The locality might be allowed 
to fix its own standard without any central control— a system which 
had obvious advantages, but would never work over England as 
a whole. Or, as in France, the State might assume a part in the 
management of schools—a system opposed to our traditions and national 
genius. The via media was to try and make our inspection as little 
irksome, as little dictatorial, as possible. The trend of the Scotch De- 
nen was to make inspection more advisory and less dictatorial. 

heir Inspectors were instructed to record the aims and methods of 
the teachers, to lay more stress on colloquies with teachers and manag- 
ers than on written reports. More and more was left to the masters 
themselves. Thus their leaving certificates were awarded mainly on 
the verdict of the teachers. For inspection of secondary schools they 
had a few permanent officials, but went mainly into the open market. 
In fact, they had a Jarge floating staff. In this way they were able 
to secure the services of eminent men and also to bring the Universities 
through their professors into touch with the schools. 

The CHAIRMAN summed up the debate. In primary education there 
was going forward a great change in our ideals. It involved one 
radical reform—smaller classes. It would take some time for Inspectors 
to alter, so to speak, their focus to suit the new prospect. In second- 
ary education inspection was in the exploring stage, trying to under- 
stand the conflict that was going on. The multiplication of forms to 
be filled in was a heavy tax on teachers, and he suggested that a single 
form, to be filled in once a year, might be drafted which would give 
all needful information. The Inspectorate should be closely in touch 
with the administrative side of the Central Office, and it would be an 
excellent thing if there was an interchange of work between the 
Inspectors and the statf at Whitehall. The knowledge gained by 
Inspectors should be made available in some published form for the 
general public. More should be done to get Inspectors in different 
grades to work together, and there should be fixed conferences of 
teachers to compare notes as to methods and organization of work. 
The number and variety of schools in England constituted a special 
difficulty ; yet any organization would be dearly purchased that crushed 
or thwarted private enterprise. Inspectors should not be overdriven in 
their work ; they must have leisure to see other districts and foreign 
systems, in order to produce the cross-fertilization of which he had 
spoken in his address. Examinations must continue in some form or 
cther, if only as a means of selecting the fittest. What we needed, 
especially in secondary education, was to cut out the non-essentials in 
teaching and the ‘‘ marginal inutilities" in which examiners were 
tempted to revel. He would suggest three pressing reforms in school 
examinations :—(1) They should be reduced in length and in the value 
attached to them, and the term’s work should court more. (2) An oral 
test should form part of every examination. (3) Original work should be 
encouraged. <A good test of ability would be to set a thesis and see 
what a pupil provided with ample books of reference could make of it 
in three hours. In England we rightly valued pluck and grip, but we 
underestimated thought-compelling originality. 


Modern Languages. 

In the last session, on Tuesday afternoon, Prof. FINDLAY led off 
with a paper on ** Processes involved in the Acquirement of a Foreign 
Language." He summed up the results of experiences partly personal 
and partly of investigations in classes taught or directed by himself 
since 1891 :— 

I. (1) The process is fundamentally one of acquiring habits of auto- 
matic reaction in the association of foreign symbols with ideas. 
(2) Distinctions between reading and hearing, speaking and writing 
are of minor importance. (3) The employment of language (native or 
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foreign) is a synthetic, not an analytic, process; the recognition of the 
single symbol is merely a step (and often an unnecessary step) towards 
the immediate recognition of the general sense of a passage. But 
an equivalent in the vernacular may often be suggested for a moment 
and then encouraged to sink below the threshold of conscious- 
ness. (4) In contrast to other arts (compare, e.g., golf) the special 
hindrance encountered in acquiring a second language is due to 
the extraordinary resistance of the native speech ‘‘ centre." (5) Hence 
to the beginner the path of least discomfort is to interpret the foreign 
symbol through the native symbol, and thus to set up a translation 
habit which is really a bar to progress, since objects of thought can 
only be symbolized with effect when the objective, the thought, is 
directly expressed by the symbol appropriate to it. (6) When once 
the establishment, mental and physical, of a new speech centre is 
begun, with its accompanying set of experiences, the force of resistance 
rapidly diminishes. (7) The rate of progress depends (a) upon the 
intensity of the learner’s absorption in the new art during the early 
stage; (4) upon suitable environment, with appropriate objects of 
thought. (8) When the new habit is established in only a small 
degree traces abide for a great length of time, and can be easily 
recovered. (9) A month’s residence among foreign people, or a years 
course of school instruction, suffices to overcome the resistance in its 
earliest and strongest stage. (10) The use of a special phonetic script 
is of doubtful value to learners, except to adults who have received a 
philological training. (11) The study of changes in nervous function 
accompanying the mental process are not at present adequate to 
confirm these conclusions, but inquiry into cases of aphasia among 
bilingual people may be expected to throw some light upon the nature 
of brain centres for foreign speech. (12) The attempt to ‘‘ establish ” 
two foreign languages at the same time should not be made: each 
tends to inhibit the other. French, e.g., should hold the field for 
three years at least before German or Spanish is introduced. Latin, 
howcver, taken on a translation method, does not appreciably interfere. 

II. New factors presented when classes of twenty-five to thirty-five 
are taught together :—(1) A body of teachers are needed who can be 
relied upon to carry through the experiment over several years. 
(2) The general efficiency of the school life and teaching in other de- 
partments affects vitally the issue in success or failure. (3) Detailed 
preparation for each portion of the work by the teacher is essential ; 
teachers can seldom find time for such preparation when in full 
practice. (4) Progress is hindered by the incapacity of some scholars 
to apperceive new sounds ; on the other band, the stimulus of numbers 
(here, as in all branches of teaching) aids progress. 

III. In order to carry through an extended piece of work of this 
kind, the teachers concerned need to come to some agreement as to 
the working of cause and effect in mental development; so long as 
* direct" methods of teaching are regarded as leading to enfeeblement 
of mind, it is unlikely that analytic methods will be discarded. This 
applies still more to the methods adopted by examiners and inspectors. 
It is obvious that no finality in quantitative results can be recorded 
such as are forthcoming in more familiar fields of scientitic investigation. 
But it would be feasible, by adequate inquiry (with a check upon vary- 
ing data and conditions), to secure records vouched for by competent 
authorities which would help to solve some controversies. But such in- 
vestigations must extend over a period of years, and the ** results” must be 
sought in the positive attainments of the scholars at theclose of the period. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that each paper should be debated 
separately. To start the discussion he remarked that it seemed 
as if the learner of a foreign language had for the time to assume a 
different personality. A friend of his had told him that, after a pro- 
longed visit to Germany, it took him a fortnight to recover his English 
personality. If this was so, the dramatic element should be made use 
of in modern language teaching, xon obstante Pilato. It was a question 
whether the New Method should not be extended to Latin teaching. 

Mr. TREER (Denmark) took exception to (2) and (to) of Prot. 
Findlay’s theses. In Denmark the use of script for beginners was uni- 
versal, and precedence was given to the spoken over the written language. 

Prof. FINDLAY thought that the Danish experiment of script was 
not conclusive. Pronunciation was learnt not by reading, but by 
imitation. (2) was intended simply to anticipate any discussion of the 
respective merits of learning by reading and writing as distinguished 
from speaking. 

Miss HARRISON (Mount School, York) read a charming paper on 
** The Cultivation of Literary Taste." It was a plea for Lehr fretheit 
and Lernfretheit for the free play of natural influences, as in the child- 
hood of Scott and Wordsworth, and for instilling a love of books, 
especially of poetry, as the chief aim of the teacher. 

Miss THEODORA CLARK described the system of private reading 
followed in her school. A book for private study was prescribed each 
term and also as a holiday task, and a stiff examination paper was set 
in it. This excited a lively interest among the girls, and for their 
holidays they had asked that a novel might not be set: “ You can't 
find so many things to get hold of in a novel." 


Prof, ROBERTSON (University of London) read a paper on “The ! 


Position of German in the Educational Curriculum." In the last 
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fifteen years there had been a steady decrease in the study of German. 
In schools where there had been large classes it was now hard to get 
a German class together. At the last Intermediate Examination of 
the University of London the proportion of candidates taking German 
was to those who took French as 1 to 40. For the Matriculation 
Examination he had not statistics. Various explanations of this 
atrophy were offered, none of them adequate. The commercial rivalry 
of Germany had made German unpopular with the middle classes. 
Germans learn English, and, therefore, there is no need for English to 
learn German, We tend more and more to specialize. Once it was 
French and German ; now it is French or German, and French is pre- 
ferred as the easier language. ‘These might be verae causae ; but they 
failed to explain why in Canada and the United States German held 
the first place among modern languages. 
German was considered an essential part in the education of cultured 
citizens. Americans were more alive than Englishmen to the needs of 
a scientific training. But the question must be raised to a higher plane 
than utilitarianism. In the first half of the nineteenth century, from 
Carlyle to M. Arnold, the best minds in England were in close touch 
with German thought and poetry. Now German literature was of no 
account in England—witness the place assigned to it in the ** World 
Library." For this the teachers of German were greatly to blame. 
They had rarely themselves the knowledge and sympathy essential in 
order to interest their pupils. French was generally their Hauptfach 
and German a Nebenfach. It would be a great step forward if the 
combination of French and German could be replaced by masters who 
took French and English or German and English. The true way to 
the study of German (or of French) was through the mother tongue, 
and in the same way for the study of a foreign literature the best method 
was the comparative. The importance of German depended, as 
American educational leaders had recognized, not merely on the utility 
of the language as a tool fcr the student of science or philosophy, but 
as a means for bringing us into touch with a literature invaluable for 
the development of the Anglo-Saxon mind: it introduced us to a 
criticism of life and an attitude towards art and literature which were 
of supreme value as correctives to the more sternly practical ideals of 
the English and American peoples. The teachers of English in Ger- 
many had succeeded in making Shakespeare a national poet, read and 
appreciated by all. The same could not be said of Goethe and 
Schiller in England. 

Mr. STORR, as an Examiner, was able to supply the missing 
statistics for the London Matriculation. The proportion of German 


| to French was almost exactly I to 10. 


| he could not regret it. 
| have three foreign languages imposed on the average pupil. 


In America a knowledge of | 


In the Scotch Leaving Certi- 
ficate Examinations it was nearly 1 to 5. He attributed the decline in 
German to the present tendency to lighten the curriculum, and, so far, 
He would sooner see no German in schools [^e 

- 
remedy lay in the abolition not only of compulsory Greek, but of 
compulsory Latin. For the modern sides he held that the two com- 
pulsory languages should be French and German. German in its 
earlier stages was as hard as Greek, and, for the modern-sider, more 
educative, since it offered him a vista: if he was worth his salt, he 
would carry on the study ; whereas, Greek would in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred stop with the Little-go. 

Prof. SADLER could not admit that the influence of German 
thought in England was on the decline. To say nothing of the ascend- 
ency of German music, for a solution of the questions that most con- 
cerned us—the relations of capital to industry, the claims of the State, 
and the duty of the individual as regards the State—we looked for 
light and guidance to Germany. 


The New Method. 


A paper on ** The Results of the New Method of Modern Language 
Teaching,” by Mr. F. B. KIRKMAN, was read by Mr. STORR. 

Mr. KIRKMAN said that the New (or reformed) Method was a 
broad banner with many devices, and under it were enrolled many 
teachers who had failed to grasp the very first principle. "This was to 
establish a direct connexion in the pupil's mind between the object of 
thought and the expression of thought. It was not, as many supposed, 
opposed to reading, and its aim was not to impart the power of talking 
fluently, but to make the pupil understand and appreciate the genius 
of another nation. A secondary aim was to produce international good 
feeling ; and something, though not very much, might be effected in 
this direction by the choice of suitable Readers. The use of script was 


| still an open question and one that we could hardly hope to solve by 


efperiment. Good results had been obtained by both methods. The 
books set in Oxford and Cambridge examinations had in the past been 
most unsuitable, but now a choice was offered between set books and 
unseens. Many teachers, either from habit or because they did not 
read the directions, continued to hug their chains. Teaching by the 
New Method was most exhausting work, and English teachers should 
rebel against the long hours, from twenty to thirty a week, whereas the 
maximum for a teacher in France was eighteen. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


[HE endless difficulties and complications of the Educa- 

tion Bill perplex and worry simple folk, and there is 
a growing tendency to ask: Why could we not let well 
alone; why not go back to the status quo 


go eitis ante 1902, the happy concordat of 1870? 
in London. We need a sharp reminder that this golden 


age is a past that never was present, and 
such a reminder is furnished by the recent proceedings of 
the London County Council. It will be remembered that 
as far back as May, 1905, the Council condemned 108 non- 
provided schools as structurally unsuitable and required the 
managers of 351 others to carry out the alterations required 
to make their schools safe and sanitary. Various times 
were allowed for effecting these changes, and, as the latest 
date fixed approaches, the Council have determined to take 
action. The latest report states that in 3o cases the require- 
ments have been carried out fully, and partially in the case 
of 100, while 50 schools have been, or shortly will be, 
closed. There remain 279 schools, in which, as far as the 
Committee can ascertain, nothing has been done. These 
schools are classified in the report according to degrees of 
insanitariness ; but, for our present point it is enough to 
note that the first class consists of 98 schools where the 
sanitary arrangements are pronounced dangerous and the 
third class of 19 schools which refused to permit sanitary 
inspection. ‘The Council have wisely decided to extend the 
time of grace, choosing, as the lesser of two evils, to run 
some risk to health rather than turn some 40,000 children 
into the streets to starve intellectually and morally. But 
what shall we say of the Church managers? That their 
poverty, and not their will, consents. That is their best 
and only plea, but it gives their case away and allows the 
absolute necessity for public support and consequently of 
public control. *'Cleanliness is next to godliness” is the 
text (not, as vulgarly supposed, in the Bible) on which the 
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non-provided schools have set up their rest ; 
been careful to lay the stress on “next.” 


but they have 


OR cool impertinence the Bishop of Manchester's 
letter in the 72»es, August 29, wil be hard to 


beat. “It [the West Riding judgment] is a serious 
The West Riding matter for the teachers in denominational 
Judgment. schools "—but this is a trifle. Where there 

is no contract between managers and 

teachers the managers will simply hand over the 
reduced sum that they receive from the Local Au- 


thority; and where there is a contract they will give 
notice to the teachers so as to readjust the salary, and, 
if the Local Authority refuses to confirm this readjustment, 
they will close the schools. ‘Some small amount we might 
be compelled to pay for heating and lighting during religious 
instruction, but the sum would not be serious" The 
Bishop reminds us of the Irish absentee landlord who 
when informed by his agent that he had been fired at by 
moonlighters replied : ** You may let them know that they 
may shoot any number of agents, but they will not intim- 
idate me." "The executive of the N.U.T. have given undue 
importance to the letter by passing on it a formal vote of 
censure. 


[EH E resolutions passed by the Association of Teachers 

in Technical Institutes respecting the proposed High 
School of Technology at South Kensington, popularly 
known as the London Charlottenburg, are 


Ue eee drastic; they demand, in fact, that it 
of Technology. Should be the centre of federation embrac- 

` ing the whole kingdom, and not simply a 
technical institute for London. Like the postscript of a 


lady’s letter, the weightiest resolution comes last: “ The 
institution should be permanently independent of Uni- 
versity control.” The best authorities in Germany, as we 
have pointed out in previous articles, are opposed to this 
divorce between applied science and the Universities. For 
the rest, the demands seem to us reasonable —that nineteen 
be the minimum age for entrance, and that an adequate test 
of previous training be imposed ; that the work of existing 
technical institutions be co-ordinated, and that these in- 
stitutions should be represented upon the governing body. 


HE Chairman of the Association of Assistant Masters, 
Mr. C. H. Greene, of Berkhamsted, delivered a 
powerful speech at the Mercers' School urging the need for 
improvement in the position of assistant 
masters. He is quite right in saying that 
while the country, as represented by the 
Board of Education, and the rate-payers, as represented by 
the Local Authorities, are pouring out money on inspectors, 
buildings, and administrative control, the assistant master 
remains where he was. Yet on him depends very largely 
whether the money spent by the Authorities shall bear fruit 
or not. The average salary throughout the country prob- 
ably remains at about £120. Under modern conditions 
of life no one can bring up and educate a family according 
to middle-class ideas of comfort and culture on such a 
pittance. Yet, as Mr. Greene points out, the one serious 
effort that has been made to improve the status of the 
teachers in secondary schools is about to be abolished by 
the present Government. Mr. Greene had also something 
to say about the position of the head master. ‘“ He is 
more the slave of popular and ignorant opinion than the 
assistant master. He must purvey an education according 
to popular fancy or lose his scholars, his capitation fees, and 
his reputation.” The meeting carried resolutions in favour 


Administration 
versus Men. 
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of the establishment of a Register of Secondary Teachers 
under a representative professional council ; and expressing 
the opinion that Inspectors’ reports should be issued in two 
parts, one dealing with the school generally and to be 
published, the other containing detailed criticism for the 
eyes of the staff only. 


O Lord Londonderry the West Riding judgment has 
come as a complete surprise. He is no doubt 
perfectly sincere in saying that the Government in 1902 
will M . fully believed that the Education Author- 
r. Birrell T 
speak ? ities were not only empowered, but were 
forced, by the Act to pay for denomin- 
ational teaching." He believed that Mr. Birrell’s surprise 
was equal to his own, and he called upon the present 
Minister of Education to state at the earliest possible moment 
whether he and his colleagues meant to appeal against the 
decision or to accept matters as they now stand. With 
regard to the Bill that is before the country his lordship had 
no hesitation in saying that it was ‘‘ absolutely unjüst " and 
that he was sure that the majority of the people desired to 
maintain denominational education. Here we join issue 
with Lord Londonderry. We do maintain that the majority 
of the nation desires, and will insist upon, religious education ; 
but we do not believe that the majority, or indeed any 
considerable number, of laymen desire to admit or support 
the claims of the Church of England to control that education 
on the lines laid down by the loudest speakers in the Church 
party. The real difficulty lies in deciding what religious 
education shall be taken to mean. We believe that the 
nation as a whole deems conduct more important than 
doctrinal belief. Judging from the utterances of the leaders 
and supporters of denominational education, one might 
suppose that exactly the reverse is true. 


THE series of articles on educational subjects which the 
Times 1s publishing—with, a view, apparently, to the 
formation of public opinion on the matter of curriculum— 
W may be taken as an indication that the 
anted SNC 
a Curriculum. upper classes are beginning to care, about 
such matters and are interested in the 
problem. But, however good each contribution may be 
in itself, the whole is not sufficiently informed with one 
mind to have the force of a body of authoritative sug- 
gestions. It would seem that we have talked in the air for 
long enough. It is not altogether true that the school- 
master is in the hands of the parent or that he has to 
provide the education demanded by the public. The lay 
mind will always listen to the expert when the expert pro- 
duces a well considered scheme with definite aims. We 
suffer at present from a multitude of advisers at war with 
one another and not quite fully convinced of the value of 
their own advice. We do not over-estimate the import- 
ance of the expert or official opinion. Schoolmasters must 
take a broad view and get help from other sciences and 
professions ; but, after all, it is for schoolmasters, taking 
the term in its widest sense, to produce the curriculum for 
the various grades of schools, with their various ends and 
aims. Until the teaching profession is more fully organized 
we cannot hope to have any general expression of opinion 
that will carry undoubted weight. In the meantime de- 


sultory talk can, at any rate, do no harm. 
A LETTER written by “A Tramp” has appeared in 
the Westminster Gazette, caling attention to the 
ignorance shown by the labouring classes of their own 
locality. It is an ignorance that we all 

“ Thinking 

Locally." must have encountered and  deplored. 
One reason for it is left for “ A Tramp” 
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to suggest. He points out that the Inspectors are not 
likely to be familiar with the districts in which they are in- 
specting, seeing how large an area they cover and how fre- 
quently they are changed. What the Inspector does not 
ask questions about the teacher does not teach: so argues 
the writer of the letter. Now this is not altogether true: 
teachers are not all jackals, and wise Inspectors, like the 
fool in the proverb, will ask more questions than he 
can himself answer. Yet there is good sense in the 
suggestion of the letter that children before they can think 
imperially should be taught to think locally. We had 
thought that in these days of scientific teaching in geography 
children did receive some instruction in their locality ; but, 
how little this is can be gauged by any wayfarer who iv- 
quires the short cuts in the neighbourhood or the names of 
the hills and woods in the district. Maps can now be 
purchased cheaply, and it would certainly be a good plan 
that a large-scale map of the district should be hung in 
every school (in many, no doubt, it is already in evidence), 
and that such map should be made the subject of in- 
struction. 


ROF. LAURIE makes out a strong case for fresh 
legislation in reference to the Scotch Universities. 
As a result of the findings of the Commission of 1889, 
which findings have the force of an Act of 
Parliament, no Scotch University can 
make a change in its curriculum without 
the consent of the other three Universities. It is possible 
that a laudable desire to prevent competition actuated the 
Commissioners ; but every year, with the advancing strides 
that the acquisition of knowledge is making, renders such a 
state of affairs less tolerable. It would be inconceivable 
that Oxford should have to seek the approval of the sister 
Universities to any proposed changes before they could be 
carried out. The case of the Victoria University was 
something similar to the conditions in Scotland, but it has 
become necessary for the towns that originally composed 
this University to separate in order to allow scope for in- 
dividual development. So it must be in Scotland. Noone 
University can hope to be equally good in all departments 
of knowledge. There must be differentiation ; each must 
be allowed to develop its own genius. No doubt the 
Government will find time for a short Act giving to the 
Universities of Scotland their own freedom. 
A LOCAL paper has just published a leading article 
which appeared in its own columns fifty years back. 
From it we gather that in 1856 the public mind was exer- 
cised on the subject of education much as 
it is to-day. We have the complaint that 
nothingis done for the middle classes, “who 
are precluded from making use of the National school 
because by so doing they would risk the loss of caste" It 
is amusing also to note “that our Senators are, Session after 
Session, introducing fresh educational schemes which are 
invariably defeated, one plan being introduced by the High 
Church party, a second by the Low Church, and a third by 
no church at all" The article further states ‘our con- 
viction that the qualifications for National schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses are carried to an absurd length." 
Are first class certificates wanted, and is it desirable that 
teachers should receive a college education ? asks the writer. 
* Are Greek, Latin, French, mathematics, drawing from 
models, prose and poetic compositions wanted in cow-keepers 
and scullery maids?" The writer then grows facetious and 
tells us that these ladies have already a natural facility for 
drawing—beer. But the most interesting part of the article 
is the information that, owing to the spread. of education 
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amongst the working classes, the domestic servant problem 
had become acute fifty years ago. 


NV ETHER the gloomy prognostications that Sir 
James Crichton Browne addressed to the Associa- 
tion of Sanitary Inspectors are well based, or whether the 
falling birth rate is merely a result of the 
general law that the higher the organism 
the lower the relative rate of fertility, we 
leave it to scientists and statisticians to decide. At present 
there is no agreement as to the significance of the figures. But 
as to the gospel of recreation that he preached we have a 
word to say. ‘In these days," he said, “we have all 
become valetudinarians, and it has become the duty of 
every doctor to preach from time to time the gospel of 
recreation.” — Purposely giving a local colouring to his 
speech, Sir James suggested that every one would be better 
for a nip, or even a good long draught, of Blackpool. 
Now surely in these days there is plenty of recreation both 
at school and in later life. It is quite another question 
whether that recreation is of such a kind as to afford rest 
to tired brains or nerves. In many cases it is the monotony 
of modern work that causes the need for recreation, and 
the worker gets it. If it be true that we are all valetudin- 
arians, and we freely admit that real health is uncommon 
among us at the present time, then it behoves doctors to 
advise us to the best of their powers how to improve our 
health. Boredom at the seaside is not necessarily healthful, 
and that is what many a worker's holidays amount to. 


“Dr, Blackpool.” 


BISHOP WELLDON has published in the Nineteenth 

Century the address on “ English Public Schools ” 
that he delivered to a Japanese audience at Tokio. We 
mean no disrespect to the Bishop when we 


Fine) Wellton say that it is consciously or unconsciously 
on 
Publio Schools, modelled on the great speech of Protagoras 


in the dialogue which bears that sophist's 
name. It may have been well to set before Japanese 
students the ideal of an English gentleman, and to show 
them how close is the connexion in the past between that 
ideal and the public schools. But we are inclined to doubt 
whether it is well advised to repeat such a sermon to an 
English public. The virtues of monitors and flogging, 
of cricket and football, and of swishing have been 
sufficiently trumpeted, and ‘‘ Kappa,” little as we agree 
with him, seems to us a better preacher than Bishop 
Welldon. Thus, when he tells us that “ practically the 
whole governing class of Englishmen is educated in the 
public schools," the present Cabinet sufficiently disproves 
the statement, and to form a true estimate of public-school 
education we must further qualify the statement by the fact 
that hardly any ofthe leaders in thought and science, either 
abstract or applied, have come from the public schools, or, 
if by accident they have, owe as little to them as Darwin 
did to Shrewsbury. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


PROF. SADLER’S Report on the County of Essex, the outcome of an 
inquiry made in the summer and autumn of 1905, 


T SOME is crammed with detail, and shows a most minute 
i acquaintance with the educational problems of the 
district. At the same time it affords a general criticism on educational 


tendencies and a body of doctrine as to the paths to be followed in the 
future. The conditions in Essex are so varied that the county may 
almost be said to form an epitome of the whole country. ‘It has 
been necessary," says Prof. Sadler, ‘‘to consider the very different 
needs and difficulties of populous urban areas like East Ham and 
Walthamstow ; of residential suburbs like Woodford and Loughton ; 
of wide agricultural districts, some, like the Rodings or Finchingfields, 


remote from railways ; of the busy industrial region along the Thames ; 
of ancient market towns like Saffron Walden ; of large and growing 
centres of population like Chelmsford and Colchester, with varied in- 
dustries and wide market connexions, and of much social and com- 
mercial importance; of small but vigorous manufacturing centres like 
Halstead and Braintree, surrounded by agricultural neighbourhoods ; 
of residential seaside resorts like Southend-on-Sea, Walton-on-the- 
Naze, and Clacton ; of the Port of Harwich ; and of the sea-faring and 
fishing population along the estuaries of the Blackwater and the Colne." 
The needs of each of these districts are treated in detail. But, before 
considering the proposals made, we will deal with the figures showing 
what is the present condition of the county as regards educational 
facilities. 


THE population of the administrative County of Essex is more than 


900,000. For educational purposes it is divided 
Facts : ; Von 

and Figures. into eighteen districts. The produce of a rate of 

id. in the £ for purposes of higher education is 

418,055. In the spring term of 1905 there were 9,692 children being 


educated in the secondary schools, public and private, of the county. 
This number works out at 11:87 per 1,000 of population (the Report 
has an obvious misprint here), and is slightly in excess of the similar 
figures for Hampshire, and more than double the figures for Derby- 
shire. The boys were only slightly in excess of the girls. Of the 
4,490 boys, 2,461 were in public or semi-public schools, and 2,529 in 
private schools. The girls in public or semi-public schools were only 
1,375, while in private schools they numbered 3,327. At the time of 
the inquiry there were 14 public schools, one of which was dual—these 
contained 1,487 boys and 79 girls; 6 co-education or dual schools, 
containing 861 boys and 659 girls; 2 girls’ schools, containing 292 
pupils, 23 of whom were little boys ; 6 semi-public schools under cor- 
porate control, with 90 boys and 368 girls; 149 private secondary 
schools, with 1,529 boys and 3,327 girls. As regards the salaries of 
the assistant staff, we find that, excluding Felsted and Chigwell (where 
boarding fees are added to some of the salaries), and excluding East 
Ham (whose day-school salaries include payment for evening work), 
the average of 95 assistant masters was ZI4I. Is. 3d. a year. No one 
of these received as much as £260 a year. For women the average 
works out at £98. 5s. 3d. Even at Felsted and Chigwell most of the 
salaries are under £200 a year. 


IT is impossible within our limits even to indicate the reforms that 
are desiderated. The volume will prove a reliable 
book of reference for many years in county educa- 
tion offices. We can only hint at one or two of 
the main subjects that are treated. On the question of salaries, con- 
demnation of the existing state of affairs is given with a free hand. 
The Report proposes that for men graduates, professionally trained, the 
scale should be £150, rising by £10 a year to £300; for woinen, 
with degrec or equivalent and training, £110, rising by £7. 10s. a year 
up to £200. The annual cost of maintaining schools is stated to be as 
follows :—A school of the type called in the Report ‘higher ele- 
mentary,” from £8 to £9 per head for any number of pupils over a 
hundred. A middle secondary school will cost for boys £15, and for 
girls £13. In each case a hundred to a hundred and fifty pupils are 
supposed. For higher secondary schools the cost will be from £23 to 
£25 in the case of boys, and from £18 to £20 in the case of girls, 
A careful scheme of scholarships, carrying pupils from one stage to 
another, is implied. As regards co-education, Prof. Sadler states that 
one result of his inquiry in Essex is to make him more conscious of 
the benefits and practical advantages of this system than he had been 
before. At the same time he sees much to admire in schools for girls 
that he does not find in co-education schools. With regard to private 
schools, it is insisted that these play a useful part and are likely to 
enjoy the support of parents for a long period, in spite of the increase 
in number of public schools. The nation cannot afford to be in- 
different to the education that the rising generation is to have ; there- 
fore these schools must be efficient and should be inspected at the cost 
of the Education Authority. 


Remedies. 


THE Report of the Surrey Education Committee includes a circular 
Tha Garworine letter which has been sent to the governing bodies 
Body in Surrey, Of secondary schools for boys in the county, calling 
attention to the regulations of the Board of Edu- 

cation in reference to physical exercises. The letter asks for full 
details as to what is done, in order that the Committee may organize 
a scheme likely to be acceptable. The letter states, further, that 
physical exercises should be taken to include something more than 
mere military drill or marchirg—indeed, that anything approaching to 
a military nature should be abolished. In its stead should be substituted 
‘a course which, while physically developing the scholar, shall give 
some instruction in the scientific principles underlying such course, and 
their application to and beneficial results upon various parts of the 
human anatomy." The Physical Training Sub-Committee reports with 
approval the results of Major Norman's classes : 475 (téachers have 
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passed through a complete course of instruction, and there are more 
than 600 now undergoing instruction. The same Sub-Committee has 
been making inquiries through its officers into the health of the scholars 
in the elementary schools, especially with regard to the spread of pre- 
ventable diseases. The Keport shows that much more care is required, 
and a much larger staff of medical officers ; but, in view of the costli- 
ness of such a complete scheme, it cannot be carried out in its entirety. 
The examination of mentally defective children continues. In the 
schools whose examination is included in the Report before us, 
41 children were found to be mentally defective, giving a percentage of 
0'49. Other children to the number of 127 were examined : 32 were 
declared to be dull and backward and 20 had ‘‘ arrested development 
of one or more faculties." 


From ** The Proceedings of a Conference of Delegates from School 
Committees in the Orange River Colony" we 


iuc mines learn that there are twenty-six educational districts, 
Colony. each with extensive powers of administration. The 


school system makes provision for the establish- 
ment in every important town of a free school with departments form- 
ing a co-ordinated whole from kindergarten to matriculation. In the 
rural parts of each district endeavours are made to provide schools 
within reach of every farmhouse. At present the number of such 
schools is totally inadequate, and the Conference had to consider how 
to meet the deficiency. Pupils from the rural schools, after com- 
pleting their elementary education, are expected to go to a town 
school, where they will receive free preparation. for the University 
Course at Grey College. Mr. Gunn, Director of Education, calculates 
that there should be at least 34,000 children in the Colony of school 
age—just double the number in attendance at present. He speaks of 
farmers, with tears in their eyes, imploring the Department 
to provide more schools, and of pathetic letters “clamouring for new 
schools with a pertinacity that might be objectionable if it were not 
so absolutely justified." The whole question, adds Mr. Gunn, resolves 
itself into a matter of money. It is the shortage of money that 
accounts not only for the want of school buildings, but also for the 
dearth of teachers. — ** If we are to get our teachers in South Africa at 
the present day, we must pay higher salaries than any of the other 
colonies. As a matter of fact our salaries are considerably lower.” 
But, on the whole, the report is reassuring, denoting a population 
keenly alive to the benefits of education, a Government anxious to 
use all possible resources for the purpose, and officials able and will- 
ing to co-operate with the people. 


WE have received from the -Education Committee of the West 

The Riding of Yorkshire a number of handbooks deal- 

West Riding. ing with the numerous facilities offered to teachers 

and other students in a large variety of subjects. 

From the information at our disposal we are inclined to think that no 

area provides more opportunities for the intellectual and manual im- 

provement of its people, or takes more trouble to see that information 
as to these opportunities is circulated in a clear and handy form. 


THE SPELLING UKASE. 


WE are grateful to President Roosevelt for bringing the 

question of spelling reform to the fore, though we can 
as little approve his circular as the bomb discharged against 
M. Stolypin. His list of three hundred simplified. spellings, 
though framed by a learned Committee with Prof. Brander 
Matthews as Chairman, appears to us extraordinarily crude 
and illogical. By the enunciation of two or three simple rules 
or principles it might have been reduced to half its length. 
Seventy of the three hundred words are preterites or past 
participles of verbs, as “accurst” for “accursed.” Why have 
a larger number of similar verbs been omitted from the list? 
The Times, in a leader on the subject, asks whether we are in 
future to write “kilt” for “killed.” The question is absurd. 
“Killed” can never rime with “spilt,” but we should welcome 
the simple rule which was not only preached, but practised, by 
the Brothers Hare and Dr. Whewell, that wherever the parti- 
cipial ending is pronounced Z it shall be so written. A second 
rule, which would reduce the list by more than thirty, is that 
the final -our of substantives shall be written -or. To stop the 
mouths of critics who are sure to ask how we propose to write 
“hour,” it would be necessary to add: “of substantives derived 
from the French -eur or the Latin -o7" A similar rule, sub- 
stituting -er for -re in words like “ metre,” would further reduce 
the list by some twenty words ; and, if we add: “e for æ or æ 


verbs,” Mr. Roosevelt's three hundred will prove no more 
formidable than Falstaff's men in buckram. 

We would not be understood to endorse all the rules that we 
have formulated. Asa matter of choice, we prefer “criticise” 
to "criticize? ; and, though " honor" does not scandalise (or 
scandalize) us, we see no great advantage in adopting the 
American spelling. What, as teachers, does concern us, and 
what, from this point of view, we can heartily support, is the 
plea for simplification, the removal, in however a small degree, 
of the stumbling-block which stands in the way of every English 
child and makes the first steps of learning far more difficult to 
him than they are to the German or the Italian. 

None but the elementary teacher can appreciate to the full 
the grievousness of this burden, and it is passing strange how 
little interest he has shown in the attempts made to lighten the 
yoke. Thus, in the latest book on pedagogics (why is this word 
not in the list?) Prof. Welton assumes as axiomatic that 
* spelling is nothing more than memory drawing of the pictures 
of words,” that it is not directly learnt through rules at all, and 
that the way to acquire the art is to make the child for the first 
two years of his school life learn to spell one new word a day. 
This amounts to a confession that the English child is in no 
better case than "the grey barbarian," the Chinaman or the 
Japanese, with his twenty thousand ideographs ; and yet Prof. 
Welton is apparently content and would relegate all phonetics 
to a later stage. | 

So far our criticism has been mainly negative, and we may 
be fairly asked what reforms we should ourselves propose. Let 
us dismiss at starting phonetic spelling as outside the range of 
practical politics, though the arguments in its favour seem to us 
irrefutable and the objections urged against it transitory and 
comparatively unimportant. The insurmountable objection is 
one that is rarely acknowledged : those who have with pain and 
labour acquired an accomplishment, however worthless, will not 
forgo the fictitious superiority and become again as little child- 
ren. As well expect the Chinese mandarin to pare his nails or 
the Chinese lady to wear Western boots! But, though we 
cannot hope to go the whole way, there are not a few remedi- 
able abuses in spelling that can plead neither reason nor 
antiquity for their retention. Some of them are to be found in 
the American list, and the most pedantic of purists cannot 
quarrel with the spelling of “bun,” "cyclopedia," "era," 
be gipsy,” « lacrimal,” e pigmy,” & plow,” t: skilful,” & wagon," 
“whisky "— and we may add two words so spelt in 77e 
Journal— program” and “rime.” But we would go a step 
further and ask what imaginable argument can be adduced for 
retaining anomalies such as “proceed” and “precede,” “grottoes’ 
and “quartos,” and the numerous words which, as Prof. Skeat 
has often pointed out, only perpetuate the blunders of ignorant 
grammarians — “could,” "sovereign," “sylvan,” “scythe,” 
"sulphur" It is a remarkable fact that the philologists, the 
professional conservators of traditional uses, are almost to a 
man ardent spelling reformers. Archbishop Trench was a 
singular exception, and some may remember how, in that early 
controversy with his learned brethren, he fell into the pit that 
he had digged for himself, maintaining that, if the French fords 
lost its 2, the connexion with the Latin pondus would be for- 
gotten. We are reminded of a more recent anecdote, for which 
we can vouch. A venerable master at one of our great public 
schools, in entering the papers that he borrowed from Common 
Room, used to write “Grapphic” till a younger colleague ventured 
one day to question the spelling. “ Very stupid of me,” was the 
apology ; * but the Greek runs in one's head and confuses one.” 

The mild reforms in spelling that we have suggested would, 
we own, be but a slight alleviation and may seem hardly worth 
making ; but, if a beginning were made, if it were once acknow- 
ledged that neither Johnson nor Webster nor even Murray IS 
stereotyped, they might be indefinitely extended. 

Meanwhile, we would enter an earnest plea for toleration, 
especially in the case of young pupils. The importance attached 
by inspectors and examiners, and consequently by school- 
masters, to correct spelling seems to us wholly disproportionate, 
and the time wasted in spelling drill, especially in elementary 
schools, is lamentable. Misspelling is taken as a sure mark of 
illiteracy, and, of course, it is true that most educated men and 
women, by long practice, come to spell correctly ; vet most of 
us could name among our acquaintances at least one distin- 
guished scholar whose letters would have plucked him for the 


in classical derivatives such as * medizeval/ and -rse for -zse in | Civil Service. 
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Keate, as the story goes, in one of his tantrums, called an 
Eton boy a fool and a liar. The boy wrote demanding an 
apology and was promptly expelled. His parents reasoned 
with him on his foolishness and asked whether he was not 
sorry. “No,” the boy doggedly replied ; “Pd do it again. If 
he were a gentleman, he'd have given me satisfaction. But 
[reflecting] I am sorry for one thing.” “Whats that ?"—" I 
spelt ‘apology’ with two 2's." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DOGMA OR ATMOSPHERE? 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,- -Will you allow space for a brief criticism of “E. F. Js" 
letter on Mr. Birrell's Bill in your August issue? One may 
assume general assent to his theory that conviction, imagina- 
tion, and charity are the fundamental qualities which go to 
make a teacher—conviction, that he may be steadfast ; imagina- 
tion, that he may be able to put himself in another's place, and 
also to see that other not only as he is, but, more, as he may 
become ; charity, that he may respect the conviction of another, 
even when it clashes with his own. . 

On the practical side, however, does not “ E. F. Js" position 
entail an acknowledgment of formal authority in religion? Is 
all conviction to be laid down by the “ practised thinker and 
instructed teacher,” and simply accepted by the pupil; and, if 
so, will this teacher—to whose care, presumably, all religious 
instruction is to be entrusted—inoculate his pupils with a 
"conviction" of the right of private judgment? Whilst—or, 
perhaps, because—admitting the difficulty of estimating rightly 
the proportional value of dogma, one may believe, with Mr. 
A. C. Benson (vide The Journal of Education for August) that 
Christian truth may well be “approached on its moral and 
emotional side rather than on its metaphysical and ecclesiastical 
side,” and extend one’s belief from Eton to the elementary 
school. 

One hears constantly, from men and women alike, that 
amongst the most helpful recollections of their school life are 
those of morning prayer, a Bible reading (without comment), a 
hymn, a collect, the Lord’s Prayer. It is not the dogma, im- 
plicit or explicit, in any of these that appeals to the child mind, 
but rather the atmosphere created by the recognition of higher 
things—the taking for granted of the religious attitude of the 
school.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Edinburgh, August 17. L. P. 


INTEREST AND DISCIPLINE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


. DEAR SIR,— Allow me to call attention to a statement in the 

Occasional Notes" of your Journal for September, which, 
although true, is apt to be misconstrued. In reference to Mr. 
Browning's lecture on “ The Training of Teachers,” it is there 
said that “an interested class is a disciplined class." It is true 
that even the weakest of disciplinarians can secure listeners for 
a good tale; but it is equally true that in most of the subjects 
of a school curriculum not even the most interesting teacher 
can hold the attention of a class without the power of discipline. 
Directly the story is over and the class is set to write out what 
they have heard, then the disorder is likely to begin. And it is 
doubtful whether the average boy can, from day to day and 
from month to month, be so interested in such subjects as 
grammar and the like that he will voluntarily choose to give 
his attention without the pressure of compulsion. Very few 
boys would come to school unless they were sent. 

We must always remember the relativity of interest. Many 
people do not find an inherent interest in their daily duties, but 
they are obliged to perform them, and thus an interest is 
acquired even in otherwise irksome work. And yet when the 
hours of duty are over they gladly throw aside their tasks for 
more congenial pursuits. And a boy’s world is very different 
from ours. A show lesson may be given, and may appear to us 
to be interesting ; but the ordinary work can hardly be made 
always so inherently pleasurable to boys that they will all, with 
one consent, vote cricket dull and football slow. And one or two 
mischief makers are sufficient to upset the discipline of a class. 
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But, if a boy feels that he must attend or he will get into 
trouble, that he cannot go to sleep or he will have bad dreams, 
then he will be stimulated to exertion ; and this activity will 
give rise to interest, and his work will even become a source of 
pleasure. Many a one has found that subjects which were 
originally undertaken only under compulsion have gradually 
become, largely from the pleasure of successful striving, the 
favourite pursuits of life. And it is a truism that boys them- 
selves like such pressure. They feel that they ought to work 
in school, but, unless temptations to idleness are obviated, they 
seem to find themselves powerless to resist extraneous influences. 

Thus it would appear that, in ordinary circumstances, dis- 
cipline is the necessary condition precedent of stimulus or the 
exciting of interest. At the same time I do not know that I 
should have said that discipline is the chief object of training. 
There are many things for a teacher to learn besides keeping 
order. And I am inclined to think that in the matter of dis- 
cipline each beginner must work out his own method, as an 
actual master, in an actual school, with a real head master and 
real pupils. However, training and guidance may be helpful 
even in this.— Yours, Xc. THOMAS W. H. HUNT, B.A. 

The Retreat, Swaftham. 

September 29, 1906. 


[To discuss the question here raised would need an article. 
We may hint at what our answer would be by quoting Mr. 
Arnold's lines : 


Yet tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 
—En.] 


CHIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEN. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


DEAR Sir, —The attention of myself and of several of my governors 
has been drawn to a report in your September number, as to certain 
negotiations which have been carried on between the Governing Body 
of this School and the Essex Education Committee. I am asked to 
state that your correspondent's report of the conditions attending a 
grant which we are receiving from the county and a loan which we 
are negotiating. with the Committee is not quite accurate ; and that 
the conclusions which he draws from the arrangement are also not 
justified by the circumstances of the case. We are advised by the 
Board of Education that the transference of our trust property from the 
Board to the county is merely formal and cannot in any way affect 
the administration of the School, particularly as all the conditions 
quoted are controlled by one, which is not noticed, to the effect that in 
case of any difference of opinion between the Essex Education Com- 
mittee and the Governors of the School the judgment of the Board of 
Education shall be supreme. There will not be any change whatever 
made in the character of the School. lt has always been a local school ; 
although the non-local element in connexion with our boarding houses 
has affected. this considerably ; and itis evidently not known to your 
correspondent that always more than 50 per cent. of the boarders have 
been Essex boys, most of them resident within half-a-dozen miles of the 
School. The growth of the population in the immediate neighbourhood 
will, of course, before many years have passed make greater local claims 
upon the School than before. —I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

September 18, 1906. R. D. SWALLOW, Head Master. 


THE VALUE OF QUESTIONS IN FRENCH EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


DEAR Sik, —The following question was set in a late examination 
by one of the foremost examination authorities in the country :—‘‘ Give 
the masculine plural of the compound adjectives azgredoux, demimort, 
puiné; and the feminine plural of fraéiscueilit, clairsemdé, courtvéetu,’ 
—] should be glad to learn the opinion of others whether this has any 
educational value or is merely a cram. question, and whether young 
people, seeing the multiplicity of subjects of study, can be expected to 
answer it. For, surely, the three words demimort, clairsemé, courtvélu 
constitute an onerous repetition, as they illustrate an identical principle ; 
puind is practically not a compound adjective, white /frazs-cuet//t is 
a ** catch " of the good old-fashioned crusted sort. Are we going back 
to the gender of gens and the agreement of foud ? 

A further cause of bewilderment to the teacher is the want of proper 
gradation among the various examinations. For last years Pupil- 
Teachers a poem was set containing some extremely involved 
phraseology, and the most unusual form 2a.v—which Littré does not 
give. For the London Intermediate the French paper was so easy 
that it would have done quite well for Matriculation, —Yours truly, 

CECIESA-—GOULD: 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—In the report in this month's Journal of Education of 
my paper in the Education Section of the British Association at York 
I am said to have “‘ urged that lecturers in training colleges, both primary 
and secondary, should have undergone a thorough course of psychology, 
&c.” May I point out that what I pleaded for was that training college 
lecturers on theory of education (whether primary or secondary) should 
have gone through the preparation described ?—I am, yours truly, 

Girton College, Cambridge, E. E. C. JONEs. 

September, 1906. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—In your report of the British Association meeting (Section L) 
you quote me as saying that end-of-term examinations ‘‘ were beloved 
of every head master as a slack time." Will you allow me to point out 
that I did not say or imply this—knowing as I do that it is not thecase? 
My remarks in this connexion were solely directed to the fact that the 
too rigid adherence to the usual routine of such examinations involves 
waste of school time. The subsequent sentence in your report then 
follows naturally. Thanking you for inserting this correction, —I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, J. H. LEONARD. 

Kensington, September 7. 


THE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—A rumour has got abroad that the Maria Grey Training 
College is training teachers for elementary schools. Will you kindly 
allow me to explain that this is not the case? The Middlesex County 
Council has given an annual grant to the College on the condition that 
ten free places shall be reserved for students residing in the Adminis- 
trative County of Middlesex who wish to be trained as teachers in 
secondary schools. The Middlesex students are trained to teach in 
high schools, private schools, or kindergartens just as the other students 
are trained. — Yours truly, ALICE Woops. 


[We are compelled to hold over a long letter from ‘‘School Manager ” 
in reply to B. L.’s arraignment of the London County Council. ] 


IN MEMORIAM MRS. WILLIAM GREY. 


HE death of Mrs. William Grey at the great age of ninety 
reminds many of us of the great pioneer movement for 
the higher education of women and girls which she in part 
originated and pre-eminently led in the seventies. The history of 
social improvements moves so rapidly that, as one generation 
passes, its successor forgets or ignores the self-denying and 
strenuous efforts of individuals to win for the juniors those 
chances and privileges which later on seem a natural 
birthright. It is therefore salutary and even stimulating, as 
workers for the common weal pass into silence, to try and 
estimate not only what they did, but (often far harder) how 
they did it. l 
Mrs. William Grey was born in 1816, and with her gifted 
sister, Miss Emily Shirreff (d. 1897), led a full and varied life as 
a girl. Their fathers profession (that of a naval officer) took 
them constantly abroad, and at various foreign stations no less 
than in England the sisters saw and mixed with society where 
intellectual culture was by no means neglected. They both 
became accomplished linguists, and maintained thetr interest 
and proficiency in French, German, and Italian to the last. 
One or two books by the sisters appeared about fifty years ago 
marked by that acute and varied observation of men and man- 
ners which was the outward expression of a sound, liberal, and 
continuous self culture and discipline ; for such writing as 15 to 
be found in Miss Shirreff's * Intellectual Education " (now out 
of print) shows no mere fitful cleverness, but a philosophic 
bent matured by steady and hard reading. Mrs. Grey, after 
a brief married life (her husband was a son of Earl Grey, and 
by profession a wine merchant), was left a widow, and turned 
naturally to the task of awakening and directing interest in the 
condition of women's education. Friends and sympathuers 
quickly joined her. Among these may be named the late Lady 
Stanley of Alderley, the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., Miss Mary 
Gurney, Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, Miss Buss. 
(Continued on page 668.) 
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A HEURISTIC ARITHMETIC. ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORY— | READINGS IN "WORD LITER 
By Currorp Granvitte, B.A., and C. E. Rice, | MEDIAEVAL PERIOD (1066-1487). Edited Aman nds be New Temple Reader. 
M.A., of West Heath School, Hampstead. Part I. by A. Kimpstrer, Mistress of Method at the Uni- Intended for use in Literature and Composition 


MgTuopn Book, 2s. 6d. ; Examples, 1s. 
This Arithmetic is on very original lines, and aims at 


versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and G. 
Home, M.A., late of Newnham College. Cloth, 


Lessons in the Higher Classes of Schools. Edited 
by E. E. SrkiGuT, B.A, Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


the rational development of the pupil's mathematical 
power from the earliest stages. Part I. is adapted for 
children from six to ten years of age. 


Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post 
free on application. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By C. LINKLATER THOMSON. 
Part IlI. (From Lyndsay to Bacon.) Cloth, fully 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


This work combines a simple History of English 
Literature with typical passages long enough to be of 
independent interest. The pictures are in many cases 
copies of drawings in contemporary MSS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. From Defoe to Burns. Edited 
by C. L. THomson. 
Large Size.) Cloth, 1s. 4d. 


(In the Carmelite Classics, — 


fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


These books, of which this volume is the latest 
published, consist of striking passages from original 
sources and standard historians, and are intended to 
be used in illustration of whatever English History 
text-book may be adopted. 


INDEXING AND PRÉCIS WRIT- 
ING. By R. V. N. Hork!iNws, B.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. 


This book consists of carefully graduated exercises 
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French Plays for Little Children. By VioLET 
PARTINGTON. Decorated paper cover, od. 
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TALE. Edited by C. T. Ontons, M.A. Decor- 
ated paper cover. Price 3d. (In the Carmelite 
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THE LIFE OF THE STATE. By 
GkRALDINE Hovuson, Mistress of Method at 
University College, Bristol; sometime Cobden 
Scholar of Newnham College. Cloth, 240 pages 
2s. 6d. 


The SrEcTATOR says of The Life of the State :— 


“The well-inforined reader soon finds tab Mo 
Hodgson knows what she is writing about; pd 
a 


study of the subject has begun at the be inning, 
thorough. Her remarks on the British Constitution 10 
its present development are clear and instructive. 
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A. E. Pore, M.A. (Camb.). J. H. Reeves, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Ó———— | SECRETARY 
D. J. Tuomas, B.A. (Wales). J. THomas, B.Sc. (Lond.), A. R.C.Sc. | W. Harrison, M.A., Mus. Bac. (Oxon.). —— LRL 
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The Women’s Education Union was an early outcome of 
their efforts, and from that sprang the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company. Mrs. Grey was an able and incisive public speaker, 
and did much to form public opinion as to the crying need for 
better and sounder education for middle-class girls. Unwilling 
to waste one or two generations in waiting for pious founders or 
Government sympathy, Mrs. Grey and her friends boldly sup- 
ported the idea of education on a commercial basis, and wherever 
a locality could produce shareholders to guarantee about 

1,000 a high school was opened by the company. Some, such 
as the Notting Hill High School, speedily justified the plan, 
and, though no doubt the hypercritical could and did inveigh 
against education as a financial enterprise, Mrs. Grey and her 
friends could point with growing pride and confidence to the 
schools themselves, and to the splendid opening they offered to 
girls and women of ability and serious purpose. But the very 
success of the schools showed other and deeper needs, and none 
more clearly than that which Mrs. Grey and others next tried 
to meet by the establishment of the Teachers’ Training 
and Registration Society. A College for Women Teachers 
for Secondary Schools was opened by this society (of which 
Mrs. Grey was the hon. organizing secretary) in 1878 in pre- 
mises kindly lent for the purpose by the late Rev. Wm. Rogers, 
Rector of Bishopsgate. Here the work was carried on till 
1885, and many and curious are the stories which might be told 
of the fortunes of the college, which later removed to Fitzroy 
Street, and later (in 1892) to Brondesbury, where for years past 
it has borne the honoured name of her who was in effect its 
foundress. Much might be added of Mrs. Grey’s boundless 
hopes and projects for the progress of her sex, but the dominant 
trait in her character was the deep appreciation of what was 
practicable and of the necessity for taking what could be got 
instead of wailing for the ideal best. Whoever had the privi- 
lege of knowing Mrs. Grey personally knew and felt this—felt 
it not in any sense as a cheapening of ideals, but rather as an 
impelling influence to prove capacity for higher opportunities by 
that “faithfulness in small things” which the eye of the Master 
can discern and appreciate. Here, and in all modesty, let it be 
added that Mrs. Grey felt and expressed the deepest conviction 
as to giving a foundation, clear, firm, broad, and unsectarian, of 
religion to all education. To awaken a sense of the greatness 
and importance of everyday life and its opportunities, to make 
intellectual life keen, lofty, broad, because thus, and thus alone, 
could effectual service be rendered to others, was her lifelong 
aim. Through years of weakened health and restricted oppor- 
tunity she kept alive her faith—no low motive, no cynical 
expression of disbelief but had her instant reproof—a reproof 
driven home by her lifelong efforts on a higher plane. 

As she grew older her features took on an indescribable 
beauty ; the weak body but threw into a serener light that 
animating spark of spiritual life which illumined for fifteen 
years or more the quiet chamber in which she lay confined. 
Friends passed—her dear sister Miss Emily Shirreff died, to 
her inconsolable regret, in 1897—and still the call came not. 
What matter? She could still from time to time see a friend, 
utter her words of hope, of sympathy, of encouragement ; those 
brief interviews are among the most treasured memories of her 
friends and followers. ‘ They also serve who only stand and 
wait." 

“AS the solemn service was read in the peaceful church on 
September 22 it seemed as though her thrilling decisive 
tones were yet audible in the Psalmist’s prayer that we might so 
number our days as to apply our hearts unto wisdom. 


THE Rev. A. E. Crawley, late scholar of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed Head Master of Derby School, out of 
seventy-four candidates. 


HoxTon Mission KINDERGARTEN.—A memorial fund is being 
raised in memory of the work of Miss Adelaide Wragge, late President 
of the Blackheath Kindergarten Students’ Guild. The sum of £400 is 
required to build and furnish a room in connexion with the new 
buildings of the Christian Social Union. Many Froebelians will be 
glad to support this effort to continue and extend the educational 
experiment which Miss Wragge so successfully started. Donations 
may be sent to the Treasurer, Miss E. L. Cuming, 26 Gleneagle 
Road, Streatham, S.W. 

(Continued on page 670.) 
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ÆNEID IL 1-56. 


HE court was hushed and hung upon his lips. 

From his high throne Eneas then began : 
“What memories of woe too deep for words 
Thou wak’st, my Queen, commanding me to tell 
How Troy was sacked and her imperial pride 
Crushed by the Danaan victor ; piteous scenes 
Wherein I shared and suffered not the least. 
Who among Dolopes or Myrmidons, 
Or e'en of grim Ulysses’ men-at-arms, 
Could tell the tale dry-eyed? Already night 
Drops from the zenith with her dewy wings, 
And sinking stars invite us to repose ; 
Yet, if thy heart be set to hear our tale, 
The sum in brief of Troy’s last agony, 
Though at the recollection I recoil 
And shrink in anguish, I will make essay. 


“ Baffled by fate, forspent by years of war 
That dragged their weary length, the Danaan chiefs 
Upbuild a horse by Pallas’ art divine, 
Huge as a mountain, ribbed with planks of pine— 
A votive offering for their safe return, 
So ran the rumour by the builders spread. 
Then in the hollow flanks they stow by night 
A chosen band, and all the cavernous womb 
Teems with its load of armed warriors. 


* Hard by the coast lies Tenedos, an isle 
World-famed, and rich while Priam's empire stood, 
Now but a makeshift anchorage for barks. 
'Thither they sailed, and on the desert shore 
Lay hid ; but we believed them gone for aye, 
Bound for Mycen:v with a favouring breeze. 

Rid of her long oppression, Troy was glad. 
Through the wide open gates a merry crowd 
Streams forth to view the Doric camp, the trenches 
Now tenantless, and shores without a keel. 

Here were the quarters of the Dolopes, 

Here grim Achilles pitched, here lay the fleet, 
Here in the mellay many a time we fought. 
Some scan the weird gift to the Virgin Queen, 
Mazed at its hugeness, and Thymwtes first 
Cries : * Let us hale it straight within the walls 
And set it on the height,’—foul traitor he, 

Or but a witless link in Troy's downfall. 

But Capys and the more discreet advised 

To whelm in ocean this insidious gift 

Of Greece, or burn it where it stood, or else 

To pierce and probe the monster's murky womb. 
Rent in two factions shout the thoughtless mob. 


“To! from the high fort, of a crowd the first, 
Rushes precipitate Laocoon. 
‘What, are ve mad, sirs?’ yet afar he shouts ; 
“Think ye our foes have gone, that Grecian gifts 
Are guileless? Was Ulysses without guile? 
Nay, in this wooden frame Achz:ans lurk, ; 
Or tis an engine planned to raze our walls, 
O'ertop our homes and whelm us from above. 
Some trick, be sure, is here ; mistrust the horse. 
I fear the Greeks e'en when they proffer gifts.’ 


* He spake, and, gathering all his might, he hurled 
Against the monster's flanks and bellying ribs 
His spear : it stuck and quivered ; at the stroke 
The vaults reverberate sent a hollow groan ; 
And, but for froward hearts and froward Fate, 
We at his hest had spoiled the Argive lair, 
And Troy and Priam’s towers were standing still.” 
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SCIENCE AND ART 
EXAMINATIONS 


Of the 


Board of Education. 


Books for tbe First Stage. 


1—Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, First Stage. 
By G. F. Burn. Second Edition, Revised. 28. 


Ill.—Bullding Construction, First Stage. By Brysson Crs- 
NINGHAM, B.E., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, Revised. 

28. 6d. 
v.—Mathematics, First Stage. Containing all the Algebra and 
Euclid required. Edited by Wm. Briccs, LL.D., M.A., BSc && 


Vl.a.—Mechanics (Solids), First Stage. By F. Rosenserc, M.A, 
B.Sc. Fifth Edition. 28. 


VI. n. - Mechanics of Fluids, First Stage. By G.H. Brvas, S.D, 
F.R.S , and F. RosenperG, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. % 


VIIl.—Sound, Light, and Heat, First Stage. By Joux Dox, 
M.A., B.Sc. 28. 


IX.. Magnetism and Electricity, First Stage. By R. H. Jut. 
M.A., D.Sc. New Edition, Revised. 28. 


X.—Inorganic Chemistry (Theoretical), First Stage, By 
G. H. Bairy, D.Sc., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited by Dr. Wu. 
Briccs, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. Third Edition. 28. 


.—Inorganle Chemistry (Practical), First Stage. ByF. 
BrEppow, Ph.D., D.Sc. Second Edition. 18. 


XI. ice ih Chemistry (Practical). By GEORGE GEORGE, F.C.S. 
18. 


X. 


XIV.—Muman Physiology, First Stage. By G. N. MEACHES, 
M.D., B.S. Lond. 28. 


X V.—Biology (Section One), First Stage. Py W.S. Furneacx. a 

Xv1I.—B8otany, First Stage. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LS. & 

XX., XXI. n.—Medern Navigation, ByWituaM Hau, B.A., R.N. 63. 6d. 
XXIL—Steam, First Stage. By J. W. Havwanp, M.Sc. 38. 


nsu rnysogrepeks First Stage (Whole). By A. M. Davies 
B.Sc., F.G.S. 28. 


XXIIL—Physiography, First Stage (Section One). Edited by 
R. WALLACE Sr&wAKT, D.Sc. Lond. 28. 


XXV.—Myglene, First Stage. By R. A. Lyster, M.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. 
Fuurth Edition. 28. 


XXvI.—£lementary Science of Common Life (Chemistry). 
By W. T. Boosg, B.A., B.Sc. 28. 


Books for the Second Stage. 


v. -Mathematics, Second Stage. Being the Additional Algebra 
and Euclid with the Trigonometry required. Edited by Dr. Wx. 
Bricos, M.A., B.Sc., F. R. A.S. Third Edition. 38. 6d. 


VI. 4.- Mechanics, Second Stage. By Dr. Ws». Brice, MA, 
B.Sc., F. R. A. S.. and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. Vol. L- 
Dynamics. Third Edition. 38. 6d. 

VI. a.— Mechanics, Second Stage. By Dr Wm. BRIGGS, MA. 
B.Sc., F.R A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. Vol. I- 
Statics. Third Edition. 38. 6d. 


VIII.c.—Meat, Second Stage. By R. WALLACE Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. 
Third Edition, 38. 6d. 


IX.-Magnetism and Electricity, Second Stage. by * 
WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc. Lond. Second Edition. 88. 


X.—/norganic Chemistry, Second Stage. By G. H. un 
D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited by Dr. Wa. BRIGGS, 4.41 
B.Sc., F.C.S. ‘Third Edition. Re-written and Enlarged. 4. 


X.r.—Inorganic Chemistry (Practical), Second Stage 
By Dr. Wm. Brigas, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., and R. W. STEWART, 
D.Sc. Second Edition, Revised and Re-written. 28. 


XI. Eie Rod Chemistry (Practical). By G. GEORGE, F.CS 
1s. 6 

XVII.—Botany, Second Stage. By J. M. Lowsox, M.A, BS 
F.L.S. 38. 6d. 


XX. & XXI. s.—Modern Navigation. By W. Hatt, B.A., R.N. 6s. 6d. 


XXV.-Myglene, Second Stage. By A. E. xix, B.Sc, and R & 
Lyster, M.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. Second Edition. 38. 


Detailed List of the above post free on application. 
Mr. ALGERNON R. PRESTWICH, sometime Scholar of Selwyn College, f post f 

Cambridge, and senior mathematical master in King's College School, 
Wimbledon, has been appointed Head Master of Richmond School, 


Yorkshire. 


London: W. B. OLIVH, Univereity Tutorial Pres 
Warehouse, 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 
Ready Shortly. 


CASSELL'S 
NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


By KARL BREUL, M.A., Litt.D. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Berlin), 
Cambridge University Reader in Germanic. Upwards of 
1,300 pages. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; half leather, ros. 6d. net. 


Many thousands of new words and phrases have been added, and a large 
number of the old renderings have been corrected and rearranged. Words 
etymologically connected have, as a rule, been grouped under the same 
heading ; but in many cases homonyms of different origin, which had been 
confused in the former edition, have now for the first time been separated. 
The forms of all the strong and irregular verbs have been entered in their 
alphabetical place in the main part of the Dictionary. 

In the German-English part the German accentuation has been indicated : 
in the English-German part, and in the lists of the German strong and 
irregular verbs, the latest official spelling of 1903 (as adopted by Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland), is given. This spelling, which will probably be 
drei adopted in the future (E/eu, Tür, gibt, imstande sein), has 

itherto not been given by any other English-German dictionary. 

Among the new words and phrases admitted, will be found many 
thousands of idiomatic phrases, well known proverbs, and familiar quo- 
tations ; many ordinary colloquial expressions and a number of German 
slang terms in common use that often prove puzzling to English students ; 
also some very important dialect terms in both languages. Moreover, the 
new cycling terms, ordinary postal, military, tennis, historical, geographical, 
phonetic and linguistic expressions, newspaper terms and advertisements, 
the chief technical terms of commerce, education, literature, and poetry. 


Full particulars and List of CASSELL'S UNRIVALLED 
DICTIONARIES will be sent on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; 


Paris; New York; and Melbourne. 


Fust Published. Crown Svo, with Diagrams and other Illustrations, 
Is. net ( post free, Is. 1d). 


FIRST LESSONS IN COAL MINING. For 

Use in Primary Schools. By WILLIAM GLOVER, Head Master of 
the Higher Standards School, Maesteg, Glamorgan. With an Introductory 
Note by H. F. BULMAN, Member of the Institution of Mining Engineers. 


London: CROSBY LocKWwooD & SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT'S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—Tukg Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MopELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
to E. D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now, 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


"LE MAITRE PHONÉTIQUE," 


The Organ of the Phonetio Teachers' Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secre : Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internation 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. tod. 

Subscriptions are also received by Dr. R. p Lrovp, 494 Grove Street, Liverpool, 
and by Dr. A. T. BAKER, University College, Sheffield, 


Apply FONETIK, Bour-La-REINE, FRANCE. 


THE NEW PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY: 


A Series of Popular Essays on Physical and 
Chemical Subiects. 


By W. A SHENSTONE, F.R.S., 
Senior Science Master in Clifton College, Author of '' The Life 
and Work of Justus von Liebig,” &c. 

Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SMITH, ELDER, & 00.'S LIST. 


[mne diately. 


The Dictionary of National Biography 
INDEX AND EPITOME. Edited by Sipney Lee. In one volume of 
1,464 pages, royal 8vo. Price 25s. net in cloth; or 32s. net in half-morocco. 

A thencum.—** We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the 
scholar, literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application, 


A Life of William Shakespeare. By SIDNEY 
Lee, Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography." Fifth and thoroughly 
Revised Edition. With a Portrait of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of 
Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signatures. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Also the ///ustrated Library Edition, in one volume, medium 8vo, profusely 
Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., 16s.; and the 
Student's Edition, with Photogravure Plates and Four Full-page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Times.—'' A marvel of research. . . . Never before has learning been brought to 
bear upon Shakespeare's biography with anything like the same force." 


The Indian Empire: Its People, History, 
and Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D. 
Third and Standard Edition. With Map. Demy 8vo, 23s. 


Shakespeare Commentaries. By Dr. G. G. 
Gervinus, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated under the Author's super- 
intendence by F. E. Bunnert. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL, 
Seventh Edition. 8vo, 14s. 


Catalogue post free on application. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


THE KING. 


Members and Secretaries of Edu- 
cation Committees, School Masters, 
Mistresses, Managers, and all inter- 
ested in the Sanitation of Schools, 


yllin 


(The Non-Toxic Bactericide, as used in the 
Royal Household, Stables, and Kennels) 


is the most efficient and most eco- 
nomical of all disinfectants. 


Threepennyworth of Cyllin wil! do the work of a 
gallon of Carbolic Acid. 


See Pamphlet entitled '* STANDARD CHEMICAL DISINFECTANTS.” 
Copies sent gratis and postage paid on applying to— 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD., 
64 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Messrs. BELL’S NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Messrs. Bell’s Complete Educational Catalogues, or Prospectuses of any of 
the Books mentioned below, sent to any address on application. 


JUNIOR PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 


By W. J. STAINER, B.A. (Lond.), Head Master of the Municipal Secondary School, Brighton. 
Crown 8vo, complete, 3s., or with Answers, 3s. 6d.; or, in Two Parts: Part I. (consisting chiefly of ARITHMETIC and 


ALGEBRA), 28., or with Answers, 28. 6d.; Part II. (GEOMETRY and MENSURATION), 1s. 6d. 


This book has been designed to meet the needs of Preparatory Schools, Public Elementary and Higher Elementary Schools, and the Lower Forms of 
Secondary Schools. It represents an attempt to correlate the studies of the pupils in the various branches of elementary Mathematics with any work 
in practical weighing and measuring which they may be afforded an opportunity of doing, and with the constructional exercises generally known as 
Hand and Eye Training. : 

The book is generally in accord with the '' Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers, &c.," recently issued by the Board of Education. 


Small crown 8vo, 266 pages, price 18. 6d.; or, with Answers, 2s. 


A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. 


By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at St. Paul's School, 
Assisted by F. E. ROBINSON, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 
This book is intended for the Middle and Lower Forms of Secondary Schools, and will be found adapted especially for the use of Candidates for 


the Oxford and Cambridge and Scotch Local Examinations, for County Council Scholarships, and for Examinations conducted by the College of 
Preceptors, the Board of Intermediate Education for Ireland, and other Examining Bodies. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. Or Part I. (THE STRAIGHT LINE AND CIRCLE), 28. 6d. KEY in preparation. 


ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL CONIC SECTIONS. 
By W. M. BAKER, M.A. 


This book is written for beginners and for the average boy. The straight line and the circle are very fully treated. The elementary ideas of the 
Calculus have been utilized, and full use made of one of the best reforms in the teaching of Mathematics, i.e. the abolition of the water-tight 
compartment between Geometry and Algebra. 

The examples are numerous and varied, and a number of new types introduced, such as those that have been set in recent Examinations. Revision 
questions, which may be taken orally, and Revision papers are given at various stages. The use of squared paper is encouraged. 

All the most important properties of the Conic Sections are proved, either by Algebra or by Geometry. 

A special feature of this work in comparison with other volumes on Conics is the very free use of diagrams. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Diagrams. 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


By JAMES SINCLAIR, M.A. (Glas.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Head Science Master in Shawlands Academy, Glasgow. 


This book is an attempt to provide for pupils in Day Schools, Evening Schools, and Pupil-Teachers' Classes a course in Practical Physics which 
is not too difficult for young students, but which contains all that is really essential. 


Crown 8vo, 18. 


LATIN UNSEENS. 


Selected and arranged by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
late Classical Master of St. Paul's School. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A FRENCH HISTORICAL READER. 


Being Short Passages giving Episodes from French History, arranged as a First Reader. With Illustrations, brief Notes. 
and a Vocabulary. 


By R. N. ADAIR, M.A. (Oxon.), Assistant Master at St. Paul's Preparatory School. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, WC. 
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PRELIMINARY (JERTIFICATE 


Examination of the 
Board of Education. 


BOOKS RECENTLY ISSUED BY THE 


University Tutorial Press. 


Elementary Science: General Section. 
Edited by R. W. STEWART, D.Sc., and WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., B.Sc. 2s. 


Elementary Science: Section A, Chemistry. 
By H. W. BAUSOR, M.A. 53s 


Elementary Science: Section B, Physics. 
By J. SATTERLY, B.Sc. 2s. 


Elementary Science: Section C, Plant and 
Animal Life. By W. S. FURNEAUN. 2s. 


Arithmetic for the Preliminary Certificate 


Bxamination. By R. H. CHOPE, B.A. 2s. Od. 


Deakin’s Algebra, Preliminary Certificate 


te With a Section on Graphs. By RUPERT DEAKIN, 
MLA. 3s. 


Workman and Cracknell’s Geometry, Fre- 


liminary Certificate Edition (for Course A). By W. P. 
WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A.. B.Sc., K.C.P. 
28. 6d. 


Deakin's Euclid, Books I.-IIL, Preliminary 


Certificate Edition (for Course B). With Mensuration 
and Practical Problems. By R. DEAKIN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Preliminary Certificate English Grammar. 
Being the Grammatical Portion of " Our Mother Tongue.” With 
Questions. By H. M. HEWITT, M.A. LL.M., and GEORGE BEACH, 
M.A., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 


English Composition. From the English Course 
by W. H. Low, M.A., and JOHN BRIGGS, M.A. rs. Gd. 


Anthology of English By A. J. Wvarr, 


M.A.,and S. E. GOGGIN, BA. 2s [ [n the press. 


Outlines of British History (containing a Sketch 


of the Main Landmarks of European History): for the Prelim- 


inary Certificate Examination, 1907. By M. E. CARTER, 
somerville College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 


Preliminary Certificate British History. By 
C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. Special Periods for 1907 : (1) t017-1 399, 
E. 1390-1603, (3) 1603-1714, (4) 1714-1815, (5) 1815-1817. Is. each 
art. 


The Elements of the Duties and Rights of 


Citizenship. By W. D. Aston, B.A., LL.B. 1s. 6d. 


Main Landmarks of European History. By 
F. N. DIXON, B.A. 2s. 


Verse. 


Complete Catalogues, and List of Books classified for each of the : 


following Examinations, may be had post free on application :— 
LONDON UNI VERSITY MATRICULATION, ONFKFORD AND. 
CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, COLLEGE OF PRECEP TORS, PRELIM- 
INARY CERTIFICA TE, TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE, and other 


Examinations. 


London: W. B. CLIVE, University Tutorial Press 
Warehouse, 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 
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A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW. 


SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page ... .. £5 10 0 Half Page ... $3 0 0 
Quarter Page ... .. IIS o One-Eighth Page ... o 13 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


PrePatD RATES FOR SCHOOL ÁNNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &0.— 
6d. per line ; minimum charge, ss. 
Posts Wanted or Vacant.—30 words for 2s. ; each ro words after, 6d. 
Lectures, Classes, Non-Resident Posts, &0. — 48 words for 3s.; each 
8 words aíter, 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OF FICE ADDRESS. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page 

[Advertisers are reminded that '! Letters addressed to INITIALS or fo FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are mot 
taken in, but are sent at once tothe Returned Letter Office.) 

All Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
t THR PUBLISHER, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 BROADWAY, LupGATE Hitt, 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., should 
be made payable to WILLIAM Rice; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, '' The 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch." Postage stamps can only be 
received at the rate of thirteen to the shilling. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under ros., a postcard or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating Jull mame and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders mest 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BRoADWwAY, LuDGATE HILL, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE AT YORK. 


"T HE youngest Section of the British Association again held 

its own amongst its elder brethren both as regards the 
interest of the papers and discussions, and also in point of the 
numbers attending its sessions. It is, however, still somewhat 
in the making ; so that the nature of the subjects under con- 
sideration is apt to vary from year to year. In view of the 
chaotic condition of education generally in this country, it may 
be expected that points widelv apart will present themselves as 
requiring immediate settlement. At York subjects of a practical, 
rather than a scholastic, aspect held a prominent place : thus 
the necessity for definite physical education, for the teaching 
of domestic science, for training for home life loomed large. 
Yet the program included also discussions upon the teach- 
ing of mechanics and of modern languages; the training. of 
teachers ; the inspection and examination of schools; the 
balance of subjects in the curricula of both elementary and 
secondary schools—all this crowded into the space of four 
days of about five hours each. 

Again, in respect of its members, Section L is hardly, take it 
all in all, as homogeneous as other Sections. Education is a 
popular subject just now, and hence any discussion of any of its 
problems necessarily attracts a popular audience; there was, 
however, somewhat a dearth of educationists pure and simple. 
There was, as usual, a nucleus of experts, the officers of the 
Section and a band of faithful adherents, who were to be found 
always in their seats, whose allegiance is undivided; but, as 
was animadverted upon by one prominent member, teachers 
from the rank and file of the schools, whether men or women, 
were rather conspicuous by their absence. This member ex- 
pressed the opinion that, if chemists, botanists, and the like 
could give up a week of their holiday for the advancement of 
their subject, teachers might surely do as much. There is this 
to be said, however, that many teachers do give up the week 
(hard though it be when it comes at the end of a hot and tiring 
term), but they are chiefly science teachers, who take the 
opportunity for the inspiration of getting once more into the 
swing of their special subject, and are therefore-more frequently 
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to be found swelling the ranks of the chemists and botanists 
than consorting with their strictly professional confrères; added 
to which the heterogeneity of the program renders it in- 
evitable that specialists will be sporadic in their attendance. 

The great disadvantage under which the York meeting 
laboured was the poor representation of the arts side of educa- 
tion. The British Association exists for the advancement of 
science, and doubtless arts teachers consider that they gain 
more from the Classical or the Modern Language Association. 
For whatever reason, the general absence of classical teachers, 
especially from York (as compared with some earlier meetings), 
was marked, and in spite, or perhaps because, of the present 
canvass of the classics, it were a pity if they should lose repre- 
sentation in an assembly which hopes to deal with the science 
of education as a whole, and equally a pity should the Section 
shrink into concerning itself only with technical affairs. No- 
where were the humanists more missed than at the discussion 
on the curriculum of secondary schools. 

It is sufficiently obvious that in a liberal education, such as is 
hoped for as the outcome of the present educational distress, 
science and the humanities must each have due place. This 
can only be compassed by a full consideration of their rival 
—or rather their complementary—claims, by teachers from 
both sides : and perhaps the presence of the humanist, who is 
centuries behind the age in his ideas of the relative values of 
lecture-room and laboratory in science teaching, is as necessary 
for his own sake as to counterbalance that scientific colleague 
who has boasted his utter ignorance of all classical learning. 
In any case, neither destructive criticisms nor well rounded 
periods nor one-sided arguments conduce to the settlement of 
any question whatsoever, not even to the adjustment of the 
balance of subjects in a school curriculum—in fact, the York 
meeting left this problem much where it found it; and yet, 
had the literary side been adequately represented, this is just 
one of the subjects which could nowhere have been better 
threshed out than in Section L. 

In reviewing the work of this year one's thoughts turn 
instinctively to the future of the Section. That it may have a 
great future is evident even from its brief past, from the con- 
ditions under which it meets ; for, with. the. whole organization 
of the British Association behind it, it has unique facilities for 
the investigation of all sorts of educational problems. "This 
vastness of Held alone, however, is a little overwhelming, and it 
is possible that the best interests of education will be served by 
some sort of selection of subjects from year to year out of the 
long list of questions crying for settlement, such as are most 
urgent or most appropriate to the place of meeting might be 
put upon the program, the others waiting. their turn—or a 
more convenient season. Again, the difficulties arising from 
the absence of da/a based on scientifically conducted experi- 
ment might be met by the formation of special committees to 
organize or encourage such experiment and to collect such 
data. Sub-committees for this kind of work do exist : but their 
numbers might be well increased, and their scope greatly en- 
larged. 

Another point: the reports of the committees might be 
printed and circulated amongst members of the Section some 
time before they are read and discussed. Yet again, the 
Section might well prepare for debating subjects of wide ap- 
plication by breaking up into sub-sections. This was done 
once at York: it might be done systematically. With regard 
to the inspection and examination of schools, for instance, the 
classical specialist is not necessarily excited about the inspection 
of cookery classes ; but he has views as to the examination of 
his own subject, and the great point both for hira and the 
examiner is that they may meet and learn each other's aims 
and ideals at first hand. The Section might, therefore, break 
up into Arts, Science, and Technical divisions to discuss details 
of work, the whole body receiving later the results of their de- 
liberations and considering the broader issues. Or, again, 
teachers in primary and secondary schools are not vitally inter- 
ested each in the work of the other: questions relating to each 
class of school might, therefore, be discussed in sub-sections, 
the results being submitted to the Section as a whole. 

Finally, a greater liberality in respect of printed matter 
is essential: at present the abstracts of papers are most 
meagre, the number of copies is at a minimum. It would be 
an immense gain to have the reports of special Committees, and 
the drafts of the more important papers freely circulated, and 
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before the time of reading, so as to give members time to 
formulate their ideas before plunging into the whirlpool of 
debate. : 

To carry out such suggestions need not mean an increased 
tax upon the time and energy of the already devoted sectional 
officers, for a larger Committee with every facility for lighten- 
ing its labours by division, or by adding to its numbers, would 
meet the case fully : that all the help required will be forth- 
coming admits of no doubt ; for, because of its hopeful initiation 
and its unparalleled opportunities, the newest and most crit- 
icized of all the British Association Sections claims the support 
of educationists of all classes. 


THE READING OF THE YOUNGER 


GENERATION. 


O the younger generation read more trash and fewer good 
books than their fathers and mothers did? Miss Lov, 
in an interesting paper in the February number of the Nine- 
teenth Century, maintains that they do. She bases her argument 
chiefly upon the answers given by high-school girls to a paper 
of questions about their favourite authors, the magazines they 
read, «c. If these answers represent the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, the state of culture of an average high- 
school girl of fifteen or sixteen is not a high one. But before 
deciding that they are such utter barbarians as they appear 
should like to know how far these school-girls’ answers represent 
the real facts. Some of them should, I think, be received with 
much caution. A girl, e.g., is asked what magazines she reads. 
With the natural impulse of this much-examined generation she 
immediately writes down the names of all she knows. Miss 
Low concludes, I think too abruptly, that the unhappy child 
reads every one of these magazines every month ! 

Again, when the complaint is that-they do not read Scott or 
Dickens, I should like first to be sure that they knew who was 
the author of “Ivanhoe” or of “Oliver Twist" [t sounds 
absurd to suggest that they may have read these without know- 
ing or remembering the names of their authors ; but it is really 
possible. I have seen a little boy reading “ Ivanhoe” with joy 
in a sixpenny edition which he had bought for himself, who had 
never disturbed the rows of Scott's novels in nice bindings which 
[ have placed in the shelves in the hope of attracting him and his 
fellows. Scott does not appeal to all tastes at all ages, nor 
does Dickens. I remember at the age of thirteen thinking 
“Waverley” dull, and being horribly tired of “ Little Dorrit; 
both of which I heard read aloud by a good reader whom ! 
loved, and therefore heard in the most favourable circumstances, 
but before my mind was ready for them. Indeed it is not yet 
ready for * Little Dorrit,” though I often wonder how I could 
ever have thought “ Waverley” dull. At that same agel loved 
Scott’s poetry, and I find that young people still love it, and 
that here and there a quite young boy will devour the 
“ Waverley” novels. I do not know a boy who does not like 
“ Marmion ” or “ The Lady of the Lake,” but, as most of them 
have read one or other in school, perhaps Miss Low would not 
count this, even though they will read it at home when it i5 not 
set. When they are older they may learn to like Scott's novels ; 
if not, they must be content with their Stevenson, who has some 
of the qualities which endeared Scott to us. Stevenson him- 
self, in one of his essays, tells how he “discovered” his Scott, 
by coming upon the character of Andrew Fairservice. Scott, 
in his own generation, was beloved by the young, and thought 
that his books would most naturally please “ young people o 
bold and frank disposition.” Perhaps in those days the wise- 
acres shook their heads when they found young people absorbed 
in them. [ can remember hearing the same things said when | 
was young. Miss Mulock’s stories, which Miss Low places 
among the classics—“ John Halifax " and others—came out m the 
magazines, and I was reproved for wasting time in reading 
them, and told to get “something sensible to read, instead 0 
filling my head with that trash." * That trash” on the 
particular occasion included “ Pride and Prejudice” in a yellow- 
backed cover. 

To return to our young people: I draw my own conclusions 
chiefly from a smaller area ; but because it is small I know !b 
and I have no reasons for believing it-to-be exceptionally good. 
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For the last twenty years or so I have had some part of the care 
of a few boys of varying ages attending a day school. They are 
welcome to our books at any time and they have access to a 
small school library. They always, however, bring with thema 
few books of their own for reading at spare moments, and these 
must to a certain extent show their tastes. One boy used to 
bring chiefly historical books of all kinds—I remember Creiyh- 
ton's “ Queen Elizabeth” and Froude's “ Elizabethan Seamen.” 
This term the elder boys' books are not very remarkable— 
they have three by Rider Haggard, four by Max Pemberton, 
one by Conan Doyle, one by A. J. Church, one by Stevenson, 
Tennyson's poems, “The Romance of Modern Electricity,” 
Whetham's “Recent Developments of Physical Science,” 
Proctors * Leisure Readings," and a Shakespeare borrowed, 
* Nature" borrowed, * Tale of Two Cities" borrowed, besides 
books which will be used in school, and books which have been 
placed in their study for their use. I have known these boys 
to buy for themselves, and have seen them reading at tea-time, 
such books as More's “ Utopia,” and copies of Cassell's six- 
penny editions of plays of Shakespeare (without notes, I think, 
and certainly not for examination or for school work). “A 
whole term” spent in school over one play of Shakespeare 
(after all, probably only 24 lessons) has not in their case pro- 
duced the result which Miss Low deprecates, of “ boredom 
verging on dislike." 

The juniors have brought in their play-boxes numbers of 
natural history books—two of them have Wood's large book, 
books about moths and butterflies, plants, British. birds, &c. 
Some of these have been bought by the saving of treasured 
pence, or with money sent to buy a birthday present. Books 
about animals are perhaps the most universally popular at this 
age (from eight to fourteen). Seton Thompson's books they are 
very fond of and Kipling's “Jungle Books.” I have known a 
boy of ten, when it came to his turn in a game we were playing 
to tell a story, stand up and repeat a tale from the “Jungle 
Book” almost word for word. This book was his own private 
property, and he never seemed to tire of reading it. 

. Besides animal stories and books of natural history, the 
juniors’ own books include “ Gullivers Travels," * Robinson 
Crusoe,” * Swiss Family Robinson,” * Grimms’ Fairy Tales,” 
“Tom Brown's Schooldays,” Lang's * True Story-book ” (a great 
favourite), Newbolts “Tales from  Froissart,” “Ivanhoe,” 
Stevenson's “Black Arrow,” a whole set of “ Books for the 
Bairns,” one each of Jules Verne, Fenimore Cooper, Ballan- 
tyne, and Henty. l 

_ It seems to me that the children of this generation have an 
immense advantage over us in the cheap reprints of the best 
books, which are as common as “trash,” and which I believe 
they generally prefer. I have known two brothers—ages eight 
and ten—spend part of their weekly pence in taking in the 
series of * Penny Poets" as they came out, and I once over- 
heard to my great amusement a lively argument between the 
younger of these brothers and another boy of nine on the 
merits of “ Paradise Lost,” which was the latest number, and 
which the youngster of eight complained that he “ could not 
understand.” “ What can't you understand?” asked the nine- 
year-old ; * just tell me what itis you can't understand in it, and 
lIl explain it to you !” 

On Sunday evenings I generally read to them for half an 
hour, and the one book which has never failed to please is 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress." I once heard one young person describe 
It as “a jolly decent book |” 

Children's history books now are as interesting as any other 
story books, and books which they read in school are attractive 
enough to be borrowed by boys in other forms than those in 
which they are read. In this way at present come in * Here- 
ward the Wake,” “ Children of the New Forest,” ** Ivanhoe,” 
‘The Story of Odysseus,” and the “ Temple Readers,” which 
are often borrowed from each other and read “for pleasure.” I 
should not think it more necessary to recommend such books 
than to recommend jam tarts, which, if well made, supplied at 
the right time and not too frequently, are sufficiently attractive 
in themselves. 

None of these boys—with perhaps one or two exceptions— 
has been a specially clever boy or has belonged to a specially 
literary family. No doubt they could be made to like trash if it 
were provided and put in their way, or if they saw us always 
reading tt ourselves, but then such a course on our part would 
reflect rather upon our generation than on theirs. p. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


A History of the English Church from the Accession of 
George I. to the end of the Eighteenth Century (1714-1800). 
By the late Rev. Canon JOHN H. OVERTON, D.D., and the 
Rev. FREDERIC RELTON, A.K.C. (Macmillan.) 

This book is the seventh of eight volumes of a complete 
“ History of the English Church,” originally planned by the late 
Very Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, Dean of Winchester ; its six 
predecessors have already been noticed by us. On Canon 
Overton’s death his work for this volume was left incomplete 
and in a rough state, and it has been arranged, revised, and 
completed by the Rev. F. Relton. As in Canon Overton's 
published works on the Church history of the eighteenth century, 
the matter prepared for this book was chiefly in the form of a 
series of biographies. This was not in accordance with the 
plan of the work as a whole, and would probably have been 
altered to some extent by the author had he been spared to 
finish the book. After his death it would have been impossible 
to alter it conipletely without destroying virtually all that he 
had written, and Mr. Relton has contrived to combine chrono- 
logical with biographical treatment by dividing the work into 
four periods, and by adding much new matter. The arrange- 
ment as it stands is excellent and specially suitable to the sub- 
ject ; for, while the history of the Church falls into fairly marked 
divisions, the forces which affected it are so complex that it 
could scarcely be represented apart from the public lives of a 
large number of prominent persons who contributed to its 
development, and illustrate its character at various times. 
The book is written in a forcible and animated style. "The first 
five chapters, which cover from 1714 to 1738, deal mainly with 
the defence of Christianity against the attacks of Arians and 
Deists, and set forth the contributions to it during those years of 
Waterland, Sherlock, Butler, Berkeley, Law, and Warburton. 
It was a time of religious controversy, and the English Church, 
rich in men of intellect and learning, routed the assailants of the 
Catholic faith. Meanwhile, it was spiritually poor ; its practical 
energies seemed paralyzed, and its clergy were generally lazy and 
careless, and were despised and ridiculed. Among the causes 
of its lethargy special stress is laid on the dynastic controversy 
which cut off the dignified ecclesiastics, supporters of the 
Hanoverian succession, from sympathy with the inferior clergy, 
who were largely Tories, and on the silencing of Convocation, 
which prevented an effectual means of reform. 

The year 1738 is taken as a turning-point in the life of the 
Church because it was the date at which John Wesley began his 
work as an Evangelist in England. While Wesley’s character 
and labours receive sympathetic treatment, it is maintained with 
much force that he could not have accepted organized support 
from the Church, even had it been offered to him, that his 
methods were alien to its spirit, and that Methodism as an 
organization inevitably ended in severance. The differences 
between Methodism and Evangelicalism are clearly brought 
out, and the source of both movements alike is traced to 
William Law, though he did not himself fully sympathize with 
either. On the Church the first effect of Wesley's work was an 
increase of deadness arising from opposition to its special 
characteristics. Enthusiasm in religion was strongly con- 
demned, and was regarded with such a morbid dread that 
Hurd, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, when preaching an 
assize sermon, chose that singularly inappropriate occasion to 
descant on the “exhorbitance E ungoverned piety.” If 
the chapters dealing principally with the lives of bishops are 
less interesting than other parts of the narrative, the defect lies 
in their subject rather than in the treatment of it. No lack of 
interest will be experienced in reading the chapter devoted to 
Bishop Wilson, on whose work Mr. Relton has already written. 

A third division of the history begins with 1760, not so 
marked a dividing point in the ecclesiastical as in the 
political history of England, for the first ten years of the 
reign of George III. saw but slight signs of improvement in 
the state of the Church. Yet the Evangelical movement made 
progress and before long became powerful for good. Among 


|! much else that is deserving of notice, the common belief that 
' Newton was a man of imperious and gloomy temper, and exer- 
| cised an unfortunate influence on Cowper's mental condition is 


ably, though perhaps not altogether successfully, combated. 
Full justice is done to the leaders of the Evangelical movement, 
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and its strong and weak sides alike are brought out with much 
care. The effect of the French Revolution on the position of 
the English Church was so marked that 1789 is a fair starting- 
point for the fourth period of its history during the eighteenth 
century. Church feeling was strongly stimulated by the fear 
and indignation with which men regarded the dissemination of 
revolutionary and infidel pamphlets among the masses. The 
belief that the constitution and the safety of society were en- 
dangered by the revolutionary propaganda rallied thousands 
who were previously indifferent on such matters to the support 
of the National Church, and identified the interests of “the 
altar and the throne.” Yet this change was not, as we are 
reminded here, without some ill consequences, for it widened 
the breach between the Church and the Dissenters, and arrested 
the progress of toleration. The volume ends with four chapters 
on general Church life, the Sunday-school movement, colonial 
and missionary work, which is treated at considerable length, 
and includes an account of Berkeley’s attempt to found a 
colege in the Bermudas and the relations of the English 
Church with the sister Churches in Scotland and America and 
with the Moravian Church—the last a matter of special interest 
at present, for the “ Moravian problem" is, we are told, to be 
discussed at the next Lambeth Conference. 


Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. By Abbot 
GASQUET, D.D., O.S.B. New edition, one vol. (G. Bell.) 

Yet another edition of this frequently republished work bears 
witness alike to its well deserved popularity and to the desire of 
the public for sound information on matters connected with the 
religious changes accomplished in England in the sixteenth 
century. Abbot Gasquet’s history of the suppression of the 
monasteries is surely by this time too well known to need further 
words of recommendation. The present edition is a reprint of 
the edition of 1899, and that contained no important variations 
from the first edition in two volumes of 1888-9, save in the 
references to documents which had not been calendared when 
the book was written, and were therefore, when it first appeared, 
given in a less convenient manner. To this edition, however, 
we have a special preface explaining the author's views as 
regards the moral state of the religious houses at the time of 
their dissolution. The argument that earlier visitatorial records 
to some extent support the comperta of the King’s visitors is 
met by some weighty remarks, among which we find that, 
though men and women “did not leave their faults and failings 
behind them when they entered the cloister," these records 
prove that the Church took means to detect sin, and punished it 
with severe censure. While it is true that human nature re- 
mains the same whether under cowl or helmet, it may be 
observed that those who entered religion undertook to live what 
was held to be a iife of special holiness, and reaped the benefit 
of endowments founded for such as were faithful to their 
profession. They are therefore to be judged by a more exalted 
standard than others. Were the lives of the monks, nuns, and 
friars of the early years of the sixteenth century purer and better 
than those of their contemporaries who remained in the world ? 
We do not say that they were not ; but, if they were not, it was 
well that their societies should be broken up ; for in that case they 
were cumberers of the land. That is the test by which English 
monasticism at the time of the suppression must be judged, and 
no vague phrases such as that discipline was “not all that could 
be desired” must turn us from that question. Again, we must 
not accept the assertion that the Church sternly repressed mon- 
astic immorality as true without many exceptions. It had been 
so in earlier days ; but no one acquainted with English monastic 
history will, we think, deny that throughout the fifteenth century 
discipline was often reiaxed and punishments were by no means 
adequate to offences. It was, speaking generally, a time of 
decay, and, though the monastic life when thoroughly carried 
out shielded its votaries from many temptations, it was when 
discipline was slack full of special temptations ayainst which 
life in the world afforded safeguards.  '" Corruptio optimi 
pessima." 

These considerations, however, only touch one side of the 
main subject of this preface, which is the credibility of the 
reports of the royal visitors. Abbot Gasquet points out that 
the object of the visitation begun in 1535 was to find evidence 
against the monasteries ; that it was conducted by unscrupul- 
ous instruments and in an unfair and grievous manner ; that the 
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charges which the visitors brought against the monks were 
utterly unsupported by outside evidence ; that the alleged con- 
fessions rest only on the assertion of these visitors, whose char- 
acters do not entitle them to credit, and that their reports, 
horrible as many of the charges are, do not prove a state of 
wholesale corruption. His contention as to each of these points 
appears to us to be just. No one capable of judging evidence 
and unblinded by prejudice can read the reports of the visitors 
without the gravest suspicion. He next exhibits the mis- 
representations commonly accepted as to the proceedings in the 
Parliament of 1536, and takes as an example a short sentence 
in Green's * History" which contains *some assertions that 
are absolutely false, some incapable of proof and unlikely, some 
distinctly misleading." That any document such as the famous 
“Black Book” is said to have been was ever presented to 
Parliament, or, indeed, ever existed at all, is, as he shows 
us here, extremely doubtful. On this subject and on the whole 
character and course of the suppression a seeker after truth 
cannot do better than read Abbot Gasquet's well considered and 
interesting book. 


A Grammar of Classical Latin for use in Schools and Colleges. 
By ARTHUR SLOMAN. (6s. Cambridge University Press.) 
The scope of this Grammar is partly indicated by the title. 

“Classical Latin” is taken in its most restricted sense—that 

artificial literary dialect of which Cicero and Caesar are the 

recognized exponents in prose, Vergil, Ovid, and Horace in 
poetry. ‘Schools and Colleges” is defined as “ throughout all 
forms of a classical school” ; and we may say provisionally 
that Mr. Sloman stands half way between Kennedy and Roby. 

We may question at starting whether the game was worth the 

candle, whether the Grammar is not a survival, or rather a 

revival, of the Classical Renaissance, an attempt to prepare 

English youth for writing Latin prose like Cicero and Laun 

elegiacs like Ovid. What should we think of a grammar of 

classical English for foreigners which admitted no form or 
construction not to be found in Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and Pope, rejecting Shakespeare as archaic and Tennyson as 
silver English? The parallel seems to us neither far-fetched 
nor unfair. For what other reason should Terence be excluded 
at one end and Pliny the Younger at the other? The line of 
Terence 
Amantium irae amoris integratio 'st 


is chosen by the author as a type of the blundering examples 
of the old Latin grammars. Why it should be excluded, if 
Vergil's “ Sensit delapsus in hostes" is admitted, we cannot for 
the life of us see. l 

Waiving this radical objection, we gladly admit that within 
the limits set the work has been well executed. The print is 
clear, and terminations are indicated by spaced type. Rules 
are concisely given and logically expressed. Examples are 
carefully chosen and well translated. 

This general approval needs some qualification. The 
Memoria Technica Rules for Gender seems to us no improve- 
ment on the old “ Propria quae maribus," except that there is 
not so much of it. Does a boy really need a memorta technica 
to teach him that vr is masculine and mulier, mater, soror 
are feminine? “The rhyme is bad"—we have the author's 
word for it—and the rhythm is worse : 


Neuter reckon all in -es, 
Except five which denote men ; 
Fiamen, cornicen, tibicen, 
Fidtcen, and tubtwen 

With ladies’ pecten. 


The prosody errs both by excess and defect. It is needlessly 
technical. ‘Thus: “The Greater Alcaic is a Logacdic Penta- 
pody Catalectic with Anacrusis”; and it does not give sufficient 
rules to guide a boy in writing Latin verse. Some of the rules 
we fail to understand. Thus, for the pentameter: “ Avoid 
having a whole couplet in one sentence” ; and to give a list of 
adjectives which occur as the final word is absurd : any adjective, 
if emphatic or used predicatively, may end the line. l 

We doubt whether in a school grammar it is wise in our 
present state of knowledge to indicate hidden quantities ; and, 
though the author professes to do so, by giving Quicherat as 
his standard authority on quantity he shows that he has not 
seriously faced the problem. 

To note one or two minor points, we, cannot agree that 
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Cicero marks the transition state of the use of cu temporal 
with indicative or subjunctive. In the sentence quoted (page 
363) " cum in concilium ventum ” is indefinite time, “ when the 
case was pending”; and "cum in consilium mittebant" “the 
moment when witnesses were being produced.” Mr. Sloman 
justly takes credit for expelling the false ablative feroce, but he 
perpetuates the old misrendering of ferox as “ fierce.” 

The Grammar will be of great service to a sixth-form boy, 
but we cannot think it adapted for use throughout a school. 


From St. Francis to Dante. A Translation of all that is of 
primary interest in the Chronicle of the Franciscan Salim- 
bene. By R. R. COULTON. (10s. 6d. net. David Nutt.) 

As to the value of the record which Mr. Coulton is the first 
to present to English readers in anything like its entirety there 
can be no conflicting opinions. Brother Salimbene’s chronicle 
is a kaleidoscope of the thirteenth century. The patterns shift 
continually, displaying at one moment the dismemberment of 

Italy cy Emperor and Pope, at another the smallest detail of 

conventual miracle and gossip, the behaviour of the crops, or 

the state of the heavens. But behind the patterns, colouring 
and encompassing them all, is the atmosphere of the most 
heroic century that Europe has seen. Violent, incoherent, 
credulous, it is full of radiance and of life. The times, like the 
diarist, are undiscriminating : large and small, good and evil, 
are strangely confused, but the scale of everything is great. 

Devils and saints are realities ; the horrors of earth closely 

impinge on the glories of heaven, but the glories are unmistak- 

ably present. Betwixt earth and heaven is 
Passage wide— 
Wider by far than that of after times. 


As to the accompaniments with which the record is presented, 
judgment is more difficult to pronounce. Mr. Coulton is a 
controversialist, and the brief he holds is for the twentieth 
century, His aim is comparison, and he forces his question as 
to the value of medieval ideals and practice in relation to our 
own. Salimbene’s chronicle, to his mind, does much in pro- 
viding the answer, and to him that answer appears over- 
whelmingly in favour of modern developments. ‘“ There 
never," he says, “ was an age in which theory was more hope- 
lessly divorced from practice than in the thirteenth century, or 
in which men owed more of their greatness to a passionate and 
life-long protest against the sordid realities of life around them.” 
It does not seem to have struck him that the divergence he 
deplores, the contrast he perceives, in part at least, might arise 
as well from the exaltation of ideas as from the abasement of 
conduct. Our agreement with Mr. Coulton in his dishke of the 
pseudo- Franciscan cult ts lively in the extreme. No thirteenth- 
century prescription swallowed neat can combat the disease of 
our day. The heart of the malady may indeed be the same, 
but its expressions are manifold and divergent ; and, in regard 
to St. Francis himself, it is difficult to imagine anything more 
irreverent of his whole attitude and purpose than any tendency 
towards stereotyping the virtues he adored, in idealization of his 
personality. 

But, though Mr. Coulton has every right to object to 
enthusiasm founded on cheap and unintelligent comparison, 
in attempting to expose the foolishness of nineteenth-century 
Franciscanism he surely falls into its error of comparing the 
incomparable. A weighing of the twentieth century with the 
thirteenth would demand a more inclusive vision of our own 
day, and a larger knowledge of the past, than it is possible to 
possess ; but still more it would require an agreement as to 
spiritual. values which it is impracticable to obtain. That im- 
possibility is, in fact, the ground of the controversy now existing 
between Mr. Coulton and his opponents. The question is not 
as tothe desirability of the coming of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth : it is as to the nature of that kingdom, and, consequently, 
the means by which it may be obtained. Europe is of age ; 
and that the general level of conduct and existence has been 
raised since the days of her childhood no one will dispute. 
Many childish violences and crimes her adult life, of course, 
had putaway. Thequestion is whether, with a different aspect, 
because with a more orderly and rationalized mind, she pursues 
goodness and beauty with the ardour of her earlier days, or 
whether she is losing sight of ideals in conditions, and becoming 
blinded and slothful. It is not intelligently conceivable that 
the injunction “except ye become as little children” idealizes 
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the whole condition and sets it, faults and limitations included, 
as a model for adults. None the less the statement represents, 
and is accepted as representing, a vital and permanent truth. 


Plato as an Introduction to Modern Criticism of Life. 
By EMIL REICH. (10s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

This is an extraordinary book. It is an exposition of Dr. 
Reich’s views on such topics as Love, Imperialism, Education, 
and Life in what he calls “the monde,” introduced by refer- 
ences to the writings of Plato, often inaccurate and usually un- 
grammatical. Viewed as such, it is not without interest : 
as a book on Plato, it is worse than useless; and yet Dr. 
Reich claims for himself a place among the first interpreters of 
Plato. “In the fifteenth century the ladies of Florence sat 
and listened to Marsilius Ficinus, and to-day we are listening 
once more to the self-same topic." "The same happy parallel is 
drawn in another lecture in somewhat different terms. “An 
audience similar to this sat before Lorenzo the Magnificent 
in Florence four hundred and thirty years ago, and heard him 
talk of Plato ; and it will happen again two thousand years 
from now." “ With Plato," says our modern Marsilio Ficino, 
* is needed a very fine interpreter, as in music and the drama." 
The recipe for becoming such is given on page 2. “For 
instance, if one has lived in America for some time, and studied 
anything of life,onebegins tounderstandthe whole “Symposium” 
of Plato, any type of man and woman.” It might also be as 
well perhaps to read what Platosays. That Dr. Reich, in spite 
of his references to * the pagination of Stephanus," does not 
seem to have done. “ Beautiful things,” says Plato, “are 
hard." Dr. Reich considers that Plato is easy. He talks a 
great deal about the “ Symposium,” and yet actually thinks that 
Plato says that love was always between similars. He thinks 
that Plato believed that, * wherever we find man and woman 
brought up on the same lines, there we will always find some- 
thing wrong.” He says that Plato never mentions love of 
country. He thinks that Imperialism is a Platonic idea. 
He imagines that Xenophon was Plato's pupil, that the Greeks 
never dreamt (Has he ever read the “Republic” ?), and that 
pessimism was unknown in Greece! Dr. Reich talks of 
Nietzsche: let him read “The Birth of Tragedy.” We will 
conclude by giving two typical quotations from this wonderful 
work, which will show how deeply Dr. Reich is imbued with 
the Platonic spirit. * And so too, Beethoven, who was in a 
great ‘swear’ when he heard Handel.” ‘So, too, in Green- 
land, where the climate is awful, and the people live mostly 
underground, in dark caverns, a more cheerful people than 
the Greenlanders cannot be imagined.” So, too, we may say, 
at Claridge’s, where the champagne lunches are excellent, and 
the audience the leaders of society, a worse interpreter of 
Plato than Dr. Reich could hardly be found. 


The Interlinear Bible. The Authorised Version and the Re- 
vised Version, together with the Marginal Notes of both 
Versions and Central References. (12s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

A specimen will indicate at a glance the method adopted for 
comparing the two texts. 


Then Í speak with the tongues of men and of 


angels, »4 have not aaay, | am become ,, sound- 


ing brass, or a tis cymbal. 


Read along the upper line we have the Revised Version, and 
read along the lower line we have the Authorised Version. The 
minutest variations, even of punctuation, are faithfully recorded. 
Type, paper, and binding leave nothing to be desired, and, 
though it would need some practice to read from it fluently, 
yet for the use of the student no better method could be found. 

The book speaks for itself and needs no further notice ; but 
the occasion tempts us to make one general reflection on a 
version which has now been more than twenty years before 
the public. There can be no disputing that it has wholly failed 
to supersede the Authorised Version. It is the exception even 
for the clergy to use it in reading the lessons. It was not, of 
course, to be expected that in so short a space of time we 
should change the words of the Lord's Prayer or omit the final 
clause ; but it is surprising that it should not have found its 
way into schools as the “textus receptus " and that. a quotation 
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from it should strike our ear as strange. Doubtless the com- 
parative failure to win acceptance is mainly due to our inborn 
conservatism ; but, in our judgment, this is only a partial ex- 
planation. There is the further fact, which will now hardly be 
disputed, that the Revision Company were too much slaves to 
the letter, and, while careful to avoid innovations which would 
have raised dogmatic controversies (as in the two records of 
the Creation), they had no scruples in sacrificing to verbal 
accuracy rhythm, harmony, and modulation. The very verse 
that we have quoted at random will serve as an instance. 
“ Love” is, undoubtedly, a better modern rendering of ayamn than 
“charity,” and “clanging” is an improvement on “tinkling ” ; 
but the cacophony of * become sounding" should have given 
the Revisers pause. And when we read in the same chapter: 
“Whether there be prophecies, they shall be done away: 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease: whether there be 
knowledge, it shall be done away,” no sense of accurate scholar- 
ship can reconcile us to the loss of the old, familiar rhythm. 
“Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth” appears to us 
a wanton change, and the alteration of ‘ the uttermost farthing ” 
and “a quickening spirit” to “the last farthing” and “a life- 
giving spirit” we resent as a slur on our common intelligence. 


Principles and Methods of Teaching. By JAMES WELTON. 
(ss. W. B. Clive.) 

Prof. Welton is known to most students of pedagogics as the 
author of “The Logical Bases of Education,” the clearest ex- 
position of the theory of education that can be found in any 
English text-book. The present volume is a sequel—an 
attempt to apply the theory to the actual work of the school. 
lt is meant to be practical, to guide the teacher in his daily 
task ; but it is none the less theoretical, in so far as each plan 
of study, each scheme of lessons, is directly based upon or 
referred to first principles. Thus, though the chapters on 
"Music," * Geography,” “ Mathematics," * Natural History,” 
and “ Needlework "—nearly half the book—are contributed by 
various writers, Prof. Welton is fully entitled to set his sole name 
on the title-page : he is the architect, and his collaborators the 
masons who have carried out his plan. One name, however, 
deserves particular mention. Mr. Welton’s chapter on 
" Mathematics" (for his “Geography” we do not so greatly 
care) is an original and independent piece of work. 

It will already be apparent that the book is a new departure : 
that it differs in conception from its predecessors, with. which 
we should naturally compare it, such as Barnett’s * Teaching 
and Organization” or Collar and Crook’s “School Manage- 
ment," as constituting an organic whole—a complete ralio 
studiorum. The teacher who is on the look-out for tips, 
wrinkles, the newest lights on his subject, will be sent empty 
away. As the author epigrammatically puts it, the model for a 
work on teaching should not be a book on cookery, with 
recipes for every dish. There is a further limitation which 
should, we think, have been mentioned—if not on the title- 
page, at least in the preface. The work is confined to subjects 
taught in the elementary school, and among these physical 
training is not included. Of foreign languages, ancient or 
modern, there is not a word. 

The book falls into two distinct parts—pure theory, which 
occupies the first hundred pages, and applied theory, to which 
the remaining four hundred and fifty pages are devoted. The 
first part is largely critical, and the trenchant analysis of 
Herbert Spencer’s theory of “values,” of Herbartian “ con- 
centration," and formal steps of method, and of the hackneyed 
maxims such as * proceed from the known to the unknown" is 
admirable. 

There is one easily remediable defect which seems to us to 
depreciate the value of all the succeeding chapters—the element 
of time is omitted. Thus, the advice given as to the study of a 
play of Shakespeare that it should be read consecutively four 
times, each time with a different intention, is sound doctrine ; 
but a teacher in this wicked world will ask himself how many 
years a play will last with the ordinary allowance of time. He 
will also ask whether children of thirteen are competent to 
comprehend the essays of Bacon and of Stevenson and to 
appreciate the differences of style. We hope that in a second 
edition, which is certain to be called for before long, the author 
will make good this defect and also supply an ideal time-table, 
showing the distribution of hours between the five broad groups 


Or nine subjects which must be regarded as essential con- 
stituents of any worthy curriculum. 


Selections from Latin Authors. By A. F. Watt and B. J. Hayes. 
(2s. 6d. Clive.) 

This book has been prepared for the use of candidates for matricula. 
tion at London University, the extracts being intended not only to 
interest the reader, but also to give him some idea of the classical 
authors from whose works they are taken. To assist the student in 
answering elementary questions on literature, each author 1s introduced 
by a brief sketch of his life and writings. Short, but suthcient, notes 
and a vocabulary are furnished. Even a captious critic, taking into 
account the modest aim of the editors, could find little fault with their 
work. Perhaps the statement that ‘‘the cycle of poems which he 
[Tibullus] apparently wrote in conjunction with Messalla’s niece, 
Sulpicia, would suftice to place him in the first rank of elegiac poets” 
will convey but small instruction to the young. We do not know that 
Tibullus wrote any poems whatever in conjunction with Messilia's 
niece, Sulpicia, and, as President Roosevelt would say, ‘‘ that’s all 
there is about it." And is it not over-bold to give 


“Sulpicia est tibi culta tuis, Mars magne, Kalendis" 


(IV. 2) as a specimen of Tibullus? On page 271 the quantity of the: 
in *'Tyrrhidae" might have been marked; it is a case in which 
boys and girls are wont to go astray. Neither note nor vocabulary 
gives **sun" as a meaning of sidus; and yet that is the sense 
of the word in Tibullus [I. 147, a passage used in the text. 
We observe, moreover, that candidates for matriculation are taught 
to write *'Vergil" ; we remark in simple and colloquial language 
that ** Virgil" is good enough for us. But these things are mere trifles. 
The work is done with far more care than is usually bestowed on books 
of the same class. Those who have pupils reading for the London 
Matriculation, or for similar examinations, will do well to avail them- 
selves of this excellent collection of pieces, now in a third impression of 
the second edition. And to the private student it should pr ve of the 
utmost value, affording him in isolation the guidance of capable men. 


Greek Reader, Vol. II. By E. C. MARCHANT. (2s. 
Press.) 

The first volume of Mr. Marchant’s ** Greek. Reader” is now fol- 
lowed by a second, the text being again selected from Prof. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's ** Griechisches Lesebuch." The pieces are 
taken from the ** Life of Aesop," Plutarch, Arrian, Polybius, Posidonius 
(in such form as he can be recovered), Theophrastus, Aeschylus, and 
Hero of Alexandria. Most of what we said in reference to the first 
volumes applies to the second, which, however, offers more difficult 
matter and is suitable for a fifth or lower sixth form. Occasionally, as 
before, Mr. Marchant's German is at fault. ** Das Thatsachliche, auf 
das es uns ankommt," means ** the element of fact, which is that to 
which we attach importance," not, as he says, **the element of fact, 
on which it is dependent." But we are aware that he was not bound 
to fidelity of translation. Nor does he merely render the original; he 
prunes excrescences from it or grafts on to it matter of his own. His 
work is done with sufficient care, and the book may safely be used by 
those whom the range of the extracts does not alarm. Tacitus for 
Sallust in line 20 of page 36 is a slip that mars the sense. The error 
should be corrected in a second edition. 


“ French Lessons in French " Series. —(1) Vocabulaires et Descriptions. 
(1s.) (2) Conversation in Class. (6d.) (3) La Visite [mportune. 
(2d.) (Cassell.) 

(1) There is nothing distinctive or original in this series. The 
vocabularies are in good bold type, but the topics seem chosen some- 
what at random. Thus we miss '''The Class-room,” though three 
chapters are assigned to ** Pencil- box," ** Penholder,” and “ Penknife. 
A “dab” and *'lemon sole," ‘‘ prawns” and ** shrimps ” are not syn- 
onymous, and we do not see the advantage of phrases such as ** You break 
your arm," '* You are bandy-legged." (2) We may give as a specimen 
the last conversation : ** Qu'est-ce que cela fait ?—Cela ne fait rien du 
tout." We do not see the use of repeating the question in the 
Questionnaire at the end of the lessons. (3) is ** a monologue for 
recitation in schools and polytechnics,” and is in two forms—one for 
boys and one for girls, The attempts at transliteration are not happy 
—‘* Key ace kuss lah." 


Lettres Persanes par Montesquieu. Adapted and edited by EUGENE 
PELLISSIER. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) ' 

This latest volume is an acceptable addition to Mr. Siepmanns 
‘* Classical French Texts." Montesquieu, though not much read now: 
adays in France, must always from his English affinities appeal to 
Englishmen, and he forms a link between French and English liter: 
ature ; and the “ Lettres Persanes,” from their easiness of style an 
pleasant humour, are of all his works the best adapted for school 
reading. The annotations are very full and thorough, and, if we 
accept the lines that the editor has laid down for himself, there is little 
in them to criticize. Three-fourths of them are grammatical, and the 
departures from modern French usage are carefully noted ; but it seems 
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tous waste of labour and worse to give lists of nouns with different 
meanings in the singular and plural, or when masculine or feminine, 
and generally when a reference to any standard grammar would have 
suficed. What we want, and rarely find, is notes on the subject- 
matter of the ‘‘ Lettres," illustrations of the age, of the ancien régime, 
the Court, society, the literary world against which Montesquieu’s 
shafts were aimed. The introduction gives a brief sketch of the 
author’s life and works, ending with an apt quotation from Gerusez, all 
very right and proper (except that it makes Montesquieu a Councillor 
of the Bordeaux Parliament at the age of fifteen), but what the pupil 
wants to warm his interest is some account of the visit to England, of 
his friendship with Lord Chesterfield, of his influence on English litera- 
ture, and especially that of the ** Lettres Persanes,” from Goldsmith’s 
** Citizen. of the World" down to Mr. Lowes Dickinson's ** John 
Chinaman." Instead of Gerusez's ** he was unostentatiously benevolent " 
and the weak paraphrase of his confession of faith, he wants the story 
of the boatman's father redeemed by Montesquieu from Barbary pirates 
in the very words. We offer in conclusion a few suggestions. The 
first grammatical note on the subjunctive after /e premier, &c., needs 
correction. According to it, ** C'est la seconde fois que je vous voie " 
would be good French. Sacré before the noun hardly amounts to ‘‘a 
blasphemy.” Page 35, de dons mots, "good words”; but, on the 
next page, des recueillies de bons mots without a note. *‘Aulrui ety- 
mologically == de lautre” is a dark saying, and the only other philo- 
logical note (for which much thanks) is an exploded piece of guesswork. 
To call aure chose masculine is a grammatical superstition. The appendix 
of parallel passages for translation into French is an excellent notion. 


Michael Drayton: a Critical Study. By OLIVER ELTON. 
(6s. net. Constable.) 

Prof. Elton's name upon the title page prepares us at once for 
criticism that is scholarly and sound ; and in ** Michael Drayton" he 
has added to his customary accomplishment an enthusiasm which is 
infectious. Naturally, a considerable portion of the work is devoted 
to a study of ** Poly-Olbion," the great poem of thirty songs in which 
Drayton endeavours to rescue from the oblivion into which they are 
falling the ‘‘ delicacies, delights, and rarities of England and Wales.” 
Prof. Elton happily compares the ** Poly-Olbion to an over-freighted 
galleon which has foundered, and is now only brought to the surface 
in fragments by diving antiquaries and anthologists. But, none the less, 
we may remark that never, since those early years of the seventeenth 
century when it was penned, has the spirit that prompted the poem 
stirred the minds of Englishmen in the degree it does to-day. With 
one hand, indeed, we continue wresting our material prosperity from 
earth and from air regardless of cost, but with the other we are at- 
tempting at least to car-mark and preserve our antiquities. If we do 
not yet most effectively reverence the past, we at least have made it 
our fashion. Its votaries may not always be discriminating in their 
devotion, but that devotion is real and it is wide-spread. For the 
twentieth. century has, in common with the sixteenth, something of 
that love of perfection, that protest against the inroads of the tem- 
poral on the eternal, which was life beneath the artificialities of the 
Renaissance. The footnotes and bibliography are alike excellent, and 
the student cannot but be grateful for the presentation of all that is 
known about the poet, and the upshot of countless small controversies 
about the incidents of his life, in a volume so attractive and compact. 
Yet the the final appeal of the book is to a circle that is wider. The 
last three chapters contain a wise and discriminating estimate of 
Drayton's gifts as a whole, and the verdict that is given and the ex- 
amples that are used cannot fail to commend him to the lovers of our 
literature. — ** His importance in the musical, and not only in the 
mechanic, evolution of our verse is real and distinct. lle gave an 
accent of his own to nearly every measure that he practised ; and he 
practised sextain, rhyme royal, sonnet, Italian octave, heroic couplet, 
short-lined ode, octosyllabic couplet, dithyrambic stanza, and alex- 
andrines. There is not one of these that he did not sometimes write 
as well as any poet of the English Renaissance." 


“The Muses’ Library." — The Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNus. 2 vols. (Routledge. ) 

“The Muses’ Library" is prettier outside than in. Its binding, in 
blue and gold, is quite attractive, but paper and print are common, 
and misprints, at least in the example before us, far more frequent than 
they should be. If the objeet of the edition was to popularize the 
poet, we do not think the manner in which he is presented to the 
public well calculated to serve that end. The editor's introduction 
is particularly unsatisfactory in this respect. It rather seems written 
as from one critic to another than as from an old admirer of the poet 
to minds comparatively untried ; and, if Mr. Magnus wished to make a 
statement as to Matthew Arnold's relation to the expansion of England 
and other social developments in the nineteenth century, he should 
have been aware that this could not be done to any purpose in a score 


of pocket octavo pages. He aims chiefly at making the poct’s limitations - 


Clear, and telling the reader what qualities the poems do not contain. 
T he introduction to a popular edition is surely more likely to be useful 
if it proceeds by the contrary method, and stimulates the reader—who 
Need not be presumed over-appreciative—to discover and enjoy what 


qualities the poems do contain. In the work of a poet so great and 
man so great as Matthew Arnold these will not be few. 


Radto-activity, By E. RUTHERFORD. Second Edition. 
(12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) . 

The first edition of Prof. Rutherford's work on ** Radio-activity" ap- 
peared little more than two years ago ; yet in that short period so 
much of importance has been unveiled that the original book no longer 
represents the position of our knowledge of the subject, and this second 
edition has been prepared to supply a connected and up-to-date ac- 
count of the information scattered so widely through many scientific 
journals. The scope of the work may be indicated sufficiently by say- 
ing that it treats in an exhaustive manner of the very complex phen- 
omena exhibited by a number of substances of which radium and 
thorium may be taken as types. In this edition the development of 
the theory of disintegration as an explanation of radio-active changes 
and effects occupies a commanding position. Although some author- 
ities cannot yet bring themselves to believe in the compound nature of 
the chemist's atom and in its liability to rearrangement of parts ac- 
companied by the expulsion of a portion of its own material, yet this 
theory serves to connect many apparently isolated facts, not only quali- 
tatively, but also frequently quantitatively, and at present it has no 
rival. The intensely interesting questions of the possibility of trans- 
muting one element into another and of obtaining access to the 
enormous store of energy apparently locked up in the atoms themselves 
arise as a consequence of this theory, and now await solution. Prof. 
Rutherford is one of the pioneers in radio-activity, and advanced 
students of physics cannot afford to neglect a book written by one 
whose knowledge has been gained at first hand. 


First Stage Physiography (Section [,), Edited by R. W. STEWART. 
(2s. Clive.) 

This book contains an elementary experimental course of a very 
simple kind in those branches of physical and chemical science which 
must be at the command of the student who wishes to get a grip of 
physiography proper. The subjects treated are mechanics, heat, light, 
and elementary chemistry. The subject matter is presented accurately 
in clear and simple fashion, and represents the minimum equipment 
with which the intending student of physiography should start. 


An Elementary Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry. 
By R. L. WHiTELEY. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

For students taking the Elementary Stage of the syllabus in Chemistry 
issued by the Board of Education, this book may be recommended as 
accurate and full. It is written as a book of descriptive chemistry 
rather than as a mere laboratory guide, and is, of course, intended to 
be supplemented by practical work on the part of the student. We 
notice on page 23 that the ratio denoting relative density is inverted. 
The illustrations are numerous and clearly drawn. 


Golden Numbers: a Book of Verse for Boys and Girls, Selected and 
Arranged by Mrs. P. A. BARNETT. (Longmans. ) 

There is much to commend this latest school anthology. — Its 
chief distinction is the freshness and originality of the selection. Half 
of the poems included will not be found in similar books of poetry. 
Secondly, the compiler has rightly given the preference to narrative 
poems. A third canon propounded in the preface seems to us more 
doubtful : ** The book begins with the more recent authors, and works 
back to the older." Surely the old is, as a rule, simpler and more 
intelligible to boys and girls than the new, and they will ''get a 
liking" for ** The Lady of Shalott” through ‘‘ Rosabelle,” not vce 
veria. For different reasons we should be inclined to blackball 
Tennyson's * England and America in 1782," Ebenezer Elliot’s 
** Battle Song," the two historical ballads of F. T. Palgrave, and the 
fragment of Gray. But this is to say, in other words, that the great 
majority of the poems commend themselves to our taste and judgment. 
The notes err on the right side, by defect. Thus the first two poems 
named above will not be intelligible without some further explanation. 
** Who,” the pupil will ask, ** is ‘the man sent out to rule by land and 
sea'?" “Hints on Scansion " had better have been omitted. We 
agree with the editor that English prosody should be taught in schools ; 
but she attacks in a page a thorny subject to which Prof. Saintsbury 
has devoted one bulky tome, with promise of several more to come, 
and she takes for analysis a metrically difficult poem, on the scansion 
of which authorities would differ. Thus the first line is scanned 


** Ri'ding | at daw^n, | ri'ding | alo'ne," 
but the corresponding line of the subsequent stanzas suggest rather a 
dactylic basis— 

** Trumpeter, sound for the Light Dragoons ! " 


The “Look about You" Nature Study Books, No. IV. 
By THOMAS W. Hoare. (8d. T.C. & E. C. Jack.) 

Mr. Hoare is an experienced teacher, and these object lessons on 
animal and vegetable life have been tested in the class-room. — ** Uncle 
George " once and again reminds us painfully of Mr. Barlow, and we 
resent his aspersions on trout-fishing ; but this is the only fault we 
have to find with a book which is excellent both-in method and In 
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matter. The coloured illustrations are admirable, and the name of the 
printers (Messrs. McFarlane & Erskine) deserves honourable mention. 


Uppingham School Roll, 1824 to 1905. Third Issue. 
(Ss. 6d. net. Stanford.) 

The thanks of all Uppinghamians are due to the Rev. G. H. Mullins 
—or rather, as the preface informs us, to Mrs. Mullins who has borne 
the main burden of bringing the school roll up to date. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the entries in 1853—the year when Thring entered 
on his head mastership—were 18, and in 1887 (his last year of office) 
they were 89. But for his self-denying ordinance they would doubt- 
less have increased still more. 


'* Gateways to Iistory."—Seven Books, from Book I., Heroes of the 
Homeland (10d.), to Book VI., 77e Pageant of the Empires (1s.:6d.). 
(Edward Arnold.) 

These are a series of well written and well illustrated readers to suit 
the various standards. They are intended to be used with the series of 
geographical readers entitled ** Home and Abroad” and with the 
** Steps Literature," both of which are also published by Mr. Arnold. 
Thereby it is hoped—and we do not think hoped in vain—that some 
sort of correlation will be produced between history, geography, and 
literature, the three best subjects with which to try the experiment. 
We begin with the ** Heroes of the Homeland "—simple characters from 
domestic history, such as Alfred, Harold, Edward the First, &c., down 
to Victoria the Good ; and the corresponding book in geography is 
‘ Glimpses of the Homeland ” ; while ** Tales of the Homeland” is 
the book in literature. And so the subjects go on expanding till we 
have ‘* The Pageant of the Empires "—the world Empires of the olden 
days and the more recent settlement of the nations—togther with the 
volumes ** The World's Trade and Traders ” and ** Glimpses of World 
Literature." The plan seems an excellent one. But the readers may 
be used quite independently, and no one is compelled to try it. 
Meanwhile we can recommend the '* Gateways to History " as a very 
satisfactory series, well chosen, well written, and well illustrated. 
Boys an1 girls will, indeed, be hard to please who are not interested in 
them. 


* The English Counties.”-—Afiddlesex. | (81. Blackie.) 

This is one of a series of little books intended to interest children in 
their neighbourhoods. Each book gives a brief but well written 
account, historical and geographical, of the particular district. with 
which it deals. It touches on the chief facts and features only, and 
tells its story in a plain and simple way. In the same fashion it is 
supplied with a few maps and pictures. It is well and clearly printed, 
and is eminently readable. A capital idea well carried out. 


The Sir Roger de Coverly Papers. “Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by R. G. WATKIN, M.A., Ph.D. (1s. net. Dent.) 

This is an extract from the Spectator of the nineteen papers or so 
which deal with various episodes in the life of Sir Roger. It is well 
supplied by Mr. Watkin with a brief introductory preface and about 
fourteen pages of simple notes. It is well and tastefully printed and 
bound, and forms one of the volumes of Messrs. Dents ‘ Temple 
Series of English Literature.” In its simple way it is well executed — 
as, indeed, are most of the other volumes of the series which we have 
seen. 


Selected Poems from Matthew Arnold, Edited by RICHARD 
WILSON, B.A. (1s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

Mr. Wilson has given us a very choice little selection of the poems 
of Matthew Arnold with an all too brief introduction of some six pages 
and about fourteen pages of notes. Here are almost all our favourites 
—''Sohrab and Rustum,” ‘Balder Dead," “The Scholar-Gipsy,” 
** The Forsaken Merman,” ** The Strayed Reveller," and those tender 
memorial verses to Wordsworth. The selection is intended for pupils 
in middle and upper forms of secondary schools, and it is hoped that 
the poems here included can be understood and appreciated to some 
extent by boys and girls under the guidance of a sympathetic teacher. 
The remarks in the introduction on Arnold's characteristics as a poet 
might well have been extended. The notes are for the most part brief 
and business-like, and care has evidently been taken to insert nothing 
in them which may draw the student's attention aside from the poem 
itself. That is the right mood in which to annotate the poems, and 
cannot fail not only to lead the young reader to appreciate them, but 
also to create a desire in him to know more about the author and his 
work. We wish this little book every success. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Coriolanus, Caesar, Brutus, and Antonius in 
North's Translation, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
R. H. Carr, B.A. (3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The chief ditterence between this edition and the well known one by 
Prof. W. W. Skeat (in 1875) 1s that the lives whose names are given 
above are given entire, and that, whereas Prof. Skeat quotes his 
selections from the 1603 edition, Mr. Carr gives his from the 1595, 
because he thinks, for various reasons —none of which are, he confesses, 
conclusive—that the 1595 was the edition which Shakespeare used. 
It is a nice point which we cannot decide. The system adopted in the 
notes is that mere references are given where Shakespeare appears 
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to have borrowed subject-matter only and full quotations where he 
appears to have followed North's actual language. An index is added 
giving a list of the references to the plays arranged in orcer under 
act and scene; all these references being to the ** Oxford Shake- 
speare" edited by Mr. W. J. Craig. The introduction is fairly well 
done and gives all that is necessary about the life of Sir Thomas North, 
the translations of North and Amyot, and Shakespeare's use of North 
in the three plays referred to. This edition is intended for those who 
desire to study more clo:ely Shakespeare's method of dramatic com- 
position ; but it will also be of service to those who do not care to go 
so closely into matters, but merely wish to see for themselves the 
general extent and character of his indebtedness as a whole to an 
original source. The book will serve equally well for either purpose. 
It is a good book carefully dealt with, and deserves a place in cvery 
Shakespeare library. 


Outlines of British History for Catholic Schools. By E. WYATT- 
Davies, M.A. Illustrated. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This is intended to serve junior scholars in Catholic secondary schools 
asa preparatory book to the same author's larger ** History of England.” 
It is written on the same lines, and, while it does not unduly introduce 
matters of controversy, it still views things from a distinctly English 
Roman Catholic standpoint. It is a pity that history should require 
this editing, but, if it is to be done at all, no one could do it with more 
entire absence of offence than Mr. Wyatt-Davies. He knows his 
subject well and has produced a bright and readable little book— well 
illustrated and well printed—beginning with Julius Caesar and ending 
with the death of Queen Victoria in 1901. The book ends with a short 
chapter on the Colonial Empire and a full index. 


JOTTINGS. 


A RETURN of the comparative expenditure on education in the three 
kingdoms, which was asked for by Mr. T. O'Donnell last Session, has 
now been made by the Board of Education and published as a Parlia- 
mentary paper. We extract the following interesting statistics. The 
first column gives the Imperial Exchequer grants for all educational 
purposes ; the second column gives the amount raised from rates ; and 
the third column gives the amount received from the ** whisky money " 
calculated per head of the population :— 


s. d. s. d. s. d. 
England and Wales... 6 11 Rf aa ia o 6; 
Scotland ciues 6 II uwoos 4 IO!4 ...... I O4 
Ireland ............... 6 5% ix O Ib ..... o 6H 


The Impernal grant, according to this year's Education Estimates, 
is, in round figures, £17,000,000, and the total raised from rates is 
Á10,400,000. The number of teachers of all ranks in the public 
elementary schools of the United Kingdom is 209,926. The number 
of pupils per 100 of the population who are in attendance at second- 
ary schools is ‘28 in England and Wales, *35 in Scotland, and *36 in 
Ireland. The average salary of an elementary head master is in Eng. 
land and Wales £161, in Scotland £179, and in Ireland £103. The 
salaries of head mistresses and of assistants show very much the same 
proportion. i 


DICTIONARY makers, as we have before remarked, are the least 
progressive of mortals. Dr. Feller's ‘ Neuestes Taschen-Wörterbuch, 
Deutsch und Englisch," which we lighted upon at a remote Luxem- 
bourg inn, helped to beguile a rainy day. It has for the use of 
travellers an appendix of dialogues and colloquial expressions. Motors 
are unknown, and we still travel by stage coach. The lady asks the 
gentleman *' to get a little further," and the gentleman answers: “A 
little ; my neighbour here is rather stout.” But in Part II. the pair are 
on more familiar terms. The lady allows that **she is sleepy, but 
cannot get into a convenient position," The gentleman answers: 
“Do not inconvenience yourself, Madam, if my shoulder is any ac 
commodation to you." And then we leave them—no Fortsetzung foist. 
** Qn board a steamer” the traveller fortifies himself against sea-sick- 
ness with a beef-steak, plenty of potatoes and port wine, and here we 
are given the sequel. “Oh dear, there lies the gentleman and the 
beef-steak !"  ** The lady at her toilet " is a delicate subject daintily 
handled. “Comb me carefully,” she tells her maid ; ** I will not wear 
curls”; and, when handed her tooth-brush, asks : ** Have you ordered 
the dentist and the chiropodist ?" We should advise Germans to use 
with caution Dr. Feller's colloquialisms. ‘I was all up then” (74 
war ruiniert), ** bloody ” (sehr), ‘to jump the broomstick,” ‘to give 
the bullet,” ** cock " (der Bursche), **cockalorum ? (ein erngebiideter 
Mensch), “jam” (die Geliebte), ** lawful-jam " (die Gattin), ** we are 
in a pretty mess," ** a nice parcel” (ein Aiihsches Madchen), ** 1 have 
the run of my teeth there ” (/ch habe dort freies Essen), ‘to lose ones 
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shirt " (sornig werden). Dr. Feller seems to have hats on the brain, 
and there are some dozen synonyms for a tall hat ; but, if the traveller 
needs a swallow-tail coat or a suit of dittoes, he is left in the lurch. 


THE School of Art Wood-carving, South Kensington, which now 
occupies rooms on the top floor of the new building of the Royal 
School of Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, has been reopened 
after the usual summer vacation, and we are requested to state that 
some of the free studentships maintained by means of funds granted to 
the school by the London County Council are vacant. The day classes 
of the School are held from 10 to 1 and 2 to 5 on five days of the week, 
and from 10 to 1 on Saturdays. The evening class meets on three 
evenings a week and on Saturday afternoons. Forms of application 
for the free studentships and any further particulars relating to the 
school may be obtained from the Manager, Miss M. E. Reeks, School 
of Art Wood- carving, Exhibition Road, South Kensington. 


THE Rev. Dr. Guinness Rogers writes to the Zmes insisting on the 
necessity for a clear definition of undenominationalism that may be in- 
corporated in the Education Act itself, and he proposes tentatively : 
“ The true Catholic faith such as we find in the Apostles’ Creed or in 
the ‘Te Deum.’ ” Dr. Rogers’s forte is theology, and here we do not 
presume to criticize ; but his foible is scholarship, and as scholars we do 
protest against the travesty of Juvenal which forms the tail-piece of his 
letter. ** * Perdere vitam propter causas vivendi! can never be a wise 


policy." 


THE new buildings of the Working Men's College in Crowndale 
Road are now complete except as regards laboratories, and the winter 
session was opened with a presidential address by Prof. A. V. Dicey. 
The classes now number nearly one hundred, and comprise nearly 
every subject of letters, art, industry, and commerce. The program 
includes two U niversity Extension Courses on the ** History of Archi- 
tecture,” by Mr. J. Bannister Fletcher, and on ** Napoleon,’ by Mr. 
G. M. Trevelyan. Among the Saturday evening lecturers are Profs. 
Osler and Bozier, Sir F. Maurice, and Sir J. Cockburn. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Tribune submits a comparison between 
the administrative expenditure on education of Scotland and of London. 
The population of the two is very nearly the same—4, 500,000—and 
the children on the school rolls are in thousands 804 for Scotland, 
against 753 for London. And yet London with its one central Council 
spends nearly three times as much as Scotland with its 972 School 
Boards— £ 296,830, against £ 108,400. 


Miss Downs, formerly of King Edward's Girls’ Grammar School, 
Bath Row, Birmingham, is returning to England, after having been 
for fourteen years Head Mistress of the State-endowed Grammar School 
for Girls at Rockhampton, Queensland. 


TRANSLATION of a youthful carabin in a recent examination: ‘Il 
ne faut pas trop aimer la bonne chere.’’—‘* You must not spoon the 
nice nurses.” 


THE death of Mrs. Thring, which occurred at Uppingham on Sept- 
ember 20, removes a link with the past. She was in her eighty-sixth 
year, and it is just fifty-three years since her marriage with Edward 
Thring, which followed closely on his appointment to Uppingham. 
She was the daughter of a Prussian Government official, and to her 
influence may be traced that infusion of the German element in the staff 
which has continued a distinctive feature of the school. To her rare 
qualities as a wife and a matron ample testimony is borne in Dr. 
Parkin's ** Life of Thring." 


Mk. JOHN R. AIREY, late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
has been appointed Head Master of the new secondary school at Morley. 


Mr. T. R. TURNBULL has been appointed Head Master of the 
Humberstone Foundation Clee School. 


As in France, so in England, Catholic laymen decline to follow the 
advice of their bishops. In an open letter by Mr. C. J. O'Donnell, 
addressed to the managers of the Catholic schools at Walworth, he 
pronounces the Education Bill ‘fa monument to the fair-mindedness of 
Liberal Protestants," and, in particular, points out how far more 
advantageous to Catholic schools is Clause IV. as amended by the 
Government, which gives an appeal to the Board of Education, than 
the mandatory clause for which extreme denominationalists contended. 


- 


= en mE eS 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 
Fair Women in Painting and Poetry. 
Edition.) Seeley & Co., 2s. net. 
Biography. 
George IIerbert and his Times. By A. G. Hyde. 
trations. Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 


Christmas Books. 

Adventures on the Great Rivers. By Richard Stead, B.A. With 16 
Illustrations. Seeley & Co., Ss. 

The Romance of Missionary Heroism. By John C. Lambert, M.A., 
D.D. With 39 Illustrations. Seeley & Co., Ss. 

Things seen in Japan. By Clive Holland. With 5o Illustrations. 
Seeley & Co., 2s. net. [The photographs are excellent. ] 

Adventures in the Great Deserts. By H. W. G. Hyrst. 
Illustrations. Seeley & Co., 5s. 

Survivors’ Tales of Great Events. Retold from Personal Narratives. 
By Walter Wood. Illustrated. Cassel! & Co., 3s. 6d. 

Classics. 

Selected Lives from Plutarch. |. O/tver & Boyd, 3d. 

Plutarch's Life of Caius Martius Coriolanus. North’s Translation. 
With Introduction and Notes by Augustus Jessopp, D.D., and 
R. H. Allpress, M. A. George Gill & Sons, ts. 

C. Plini Caecili Secundi Epistularum Liber Sextus. 
J. D. Duff, M.A. Cambridge Press, 2s. Ód. 

Caesar's Civil War, with Pompeius. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Rev. F. P. Long, M.A. Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Frogs of Aristophanes. Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, 
and Critical Notes, by T. G. Tucker, Litt. D. Macmillan & Co., 
3s. Od. net. 


By William Sharp. (New 


With 32 Illus- 


With 16 


Edited by 


Divinity. 

The Boy's Life of Christ. By W. Byron Forbush. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 

Adonis, Attis, Osiris: Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. 
By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt. D. Macmillan & Co., 
IOs. net. 

Saint Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. 
and Addenda. By the late Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. 
Macmillan & Cec., 10s. 6d. 

The Apocalypse of St. John. The Greek Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. Macmillan 
& Co., 158. 

The Interlinear Bible. Cambridve Press, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

School Prayers. Zhe Mendip Press, 9s. net. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark. Explained by J. C. Du Buisson, 
M.A. Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 


The Greek Text, with Notes 


Drawing. 

The MacWhirter Sketch Book. With 24 Examples in Colour, many 
Pencil Sketches, and an Introduction by Edwin Bale, R.I. 
Cassell & Co., Ss. 

* The Life and Leaf" Set of Drawing and Design Cards. 
Midgley, A. RB. C. A. Chapman & Hall, 2s. net. 

The Early Work of Raphael. By Julia Cartwright. 
Edition. Seeley & Co., 2s. net. 

Mathematical Drawing. By Prof. G. M. Minchin, F.R.S., and J. B. 
Dale, M.A. Edward Arnold, 7s. 61. net. (An elementary know- 
ledge of geometrical conics and solid geometry is assumed. | 


English. 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Francis Storr. Meiklejohn & Holden, 1s. 6d. 

Coriolanus : Questions and Notes. By Stanley Wood, M.A. 
Gill & Sons, 1s. 

Shakespeare: A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
M.A. W. B. Cite, 2s. 

Illustrations of English Literature. From Defoe to Burns. 
C. L. Thomson. Horace Marshall & Son, Is. 4d. 

Stratford-on-Avon from the Earliest Times to the Death of Shake- 
speare. By Sidney Lee. Illustrated. [The Second Edition of 
1590 revised and brought up to date.] Seeley & Co., 6s. 

Gammer Gurton's Needle. By Mr. S., Mr. of Art [c. 1562]. Pub- 
lished for the Early English Drama Society, by Gibórngs & Co., 25. 

The Abbot. With Introduction and Notes by H. Corstophine. 
4. & C. Black, ts. 6d. 

Charles Dickens. By G. K. Chesterton. MeAuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

Death and Immortality. By Henry Montague, Earl of Manchester. 
With an Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse. Methuen & Co., 
2s. 

Précis and Précis Writing, By A. W. Ready, B.A. George Bell & 
Sons, 4s. 6d. 

George Farquhar. 


By W. 


New and Revised 


Geo. 
Edited by A. F. Watt, 
Edited by 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by William 


Archer. | 7. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 
Shakespeare's Coriolanus. By Stanley Wood, M.A. George Gil! & 
Sons, 2s. 
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Progressive Course in English Grammar and Composition. (1) For 
Junior Classes. 6d. (2) For Senior Classes. 9d. Oliver & 


Boyd. 
Fiction. 

By H. G. Wells. 
By Rosa N. Carey. 


Macmillan & Co., 6s. 


Inthe Days of the Comet. 
Macmillan & 


No Friend Like a Sister. 
Co., 6s. 


The Carroll Girls ; or, How the Sisters helped. By Mabel Quiller- 


Couch. Hodder & Stoughton, Ss. 

Disenchanted. By Pierre Loti. Translated by Clara Bell. Mac- 
millan & Co., 6s. 

Listener's Lure : an Oblique Narration. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen 


& Co., 6s. 
The Call of the Blood. By Robert Hichens. 
In the Shadow of the Lord. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
Co., 6s. 
The Ladder to the Stars. By Jane Helen Findlater. Methuen & Ce., 6s. 
The Car of Destiny and its Errand in Spain. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. Methuen & Co., 6s. , 
The House of Islâm. By Marmaduke Pickthall. Methuen & Co., 6s. 


General Literature. 

A Short History of Jewish Literature, from the Fall of the Temple to 
the Era of Emancipation. By Israel Abrahams, M.A. 7. Fisher 
Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 

Montaigne: a Study. By R. Warwick Bond. Henry Frowde, 4s. net. 

A Literary History of Persia. By Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.B. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 125. 6d. net. 


Methuen & Co., 6s. 
Methuen & 


Geography. 
The Imperial Wall Map of the British Isles. 
& A. K. Johnston. 218. (c.r.v.) 
A Scientific Geography. Book II., The British Isles. 
Heaton, B.Sc. A’alph, Holland, & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 
The Ninepenny Atlas, with Index. W. & A. K. Johnston. 


History. 

Britain's Sea Story, B.C. 55-A.p. 1805. Edited by E. E. Speight, 
B.A., and R. Morton Nance. Hodder & Stoughton, ss. 

The Last of the Royal Stuarts—Henry Stuart, Cardinal Duke of 
York. By Herbert M. Vaughan, B.A. With 20 Illustrations. 
Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 

The First Half of the Seventeenth Century. 
Grierson, M.A. Blackwood & Sons, Ss. net. 

General History for Colleges and High Schools. 


72 by 63 inches. W. 
By Ellis W. 


By Herbert J. C. 
By Philip Van Ness 


Myers. Revised Edition. Grinn & Co., 7s. 6d. 
A Short History of Wales. Ky Owen Edwards. 7. Fisher Unwin, 
2s. net. 


Mathematics. 

Arithmetical Exercises for Junior Forms. 
Book I. Adam & Charles Black, ts. 

Clive’s Mathematical Tables. W. B. Clive, is. 6d. 

The Theory of Sets of Points. By Dr. W. H. Young and Dr. Grace 
Chisholm Young. Cambridge Press, 12s. net. 

A Second Geometry Book. By J. G. Hamilton, B.A., and F. Kettle, 
B.A. Edward Arnold, 3s. 6d. 

First Steps to the Calculus. By A. F. Van der Heyden, M.A. 
Edward Arnold, 3s. 

A Practical Arithmetic. 
Depot, 4s. 6d. net. 

Arithmetic for the Preliminary Certificate Examination. Adapted 
from ‘‘The Tutorial Arithmetic.” By R. H. Chope, B.A. 
W. B. Clive, 2s. 6d. 

Elementary Algebra. By G. A. Wentworth. 

Elementary Algebra. By P. Ross, M.A., B.Sc. 
Green, & Co., 3s. (without Answers, 2s. 6d.). 

Elementary Arithmetical Graphs. By W. Mudie, F.E.I.S. 
& E. C. Jack, 6d. 


By R. B. Morgan, B. Litt. 


By Geo. E. Clark. Civil Service Book 


Ginn & Co., Ss. 
Part I. Longmans, 


4.6. 


Miscellaneous. 

Modern Music and Musicians. By R. A. Streatfeild. 
trations. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

Vocations for our Sons: A Short and Popular Guide to Employments. 
By J. W. Hicks, F. R. A.S. T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 

Indexing and Précis Writing. By R. V. Nind. Hopkins, B.A. Horace 
Marshall & Son, 2s. 

Uppingham School Roll, 1824-1905. 
ford, 8s. 6d. net. 

Nausicaa: an Idyll of the Odyssey. Adapted and Arranged as a Play 
for the use of Schools, with Explanatory Introduction by Mary R. 
Hoste. David Nutt, ts. 6d. net. 

A Selection from the Third Fifty Volumes of ‘* Everyman's Library.” 
Each 1s. in cloth, 2s. in leather. — Scotts The Black Dwarf and 
A Legend of Montrose; Borrow's Lavengro; Adelaide A. 
Proctor's Legends and Lyrics; Irving's Sketch Book ; Darwin's 
Naturalist's Voyage inthe ‘‘ Beagle" ; Reynolds's Discourses ; Hugh 
Millers The Old Red Sandstone; Pitts Orations on the War 
with France ; Sir George Young's Sophocles (specially revised 


With 24 Illus- 


Third Issue. Edward Stan- 


for this issue); Kingsley’s Herozs; Richard Ford’s Gatherings 
from Spain ; John Halifax, Gentleman. J. M. Dent & Co. 

[The above selection gives some notion of the ‘* Library's " scope 
and range. Readers should apply for an order form with fuli 
list. “For five pounds (which will procure him a hundred 
volumes) a man may be intellectually rich for life" is not a pub. 
lisher's puff.) 

Modern Languages. 

A Synoptical French Grammar. By Leander M. Fyfe. 
Educational Co. 1s. 

German and English Commercial Correspondence. By B. Weber and 
C. Kaiser. Part I.— English. David Nutt, 2s. 
Vocabulaires et Descriptions. By F. P. De Champtassin. 

Co., Is. 

Premieres Notions de Vocabulaire et de Lecture. Par J. E. Pichon. 
Edition Illustrée. Oxford Press, ts. 6d. 

Lettres Persanes, par Montesquieu. Adapted and Edited by Eugene 
Pellissier. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 

Second French Book. According to the ‘‘ Direct" Methcd of Teach. 
ing Modern Languages. By D. Mackay, M.A., and F. J. Curtis, 
Ph.D., B.A. Enlarged by D. Mackay, M.A. With 37 Ilustra- 
tions. Whittaker & Co., ts. 6d. 

The Foreign Traders’ Dictionary of Terms and Phrases in English, 
German, French, and Spanish. By James Graham and George 
A. S. Oliver. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 

Les Pélerins de la Tamise : The Wanderings of Pierre and Mauricein 
England. With Notes and Exercises. By Christine Boyd. 
J. M. Dent & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 

Dent’s First Spanish Book. By Frank R. Robert. 2s. net. 

German Commercial Practice connected with the Export and Import 
Trade. By James Graham and George A. S. Oliver. Part II. 
Macmillan & Co., 4s. 6d. ; 


Natural History. 
A Text-Book of General Zoology. By H. R. Linville, Ph.D., and 
H. A. Kelly, Pd.D. With 233 Illustrations. Ginn & Co., 


The Grant 


Cassell & 


7s. 6d. 
The Romance of Plant Life. By G. F. Scott Elliot, M.A. With 34 
Illustrations. Seeley & Co., Ss. 


By H. Coupin, D.Sc., and 
Seeley & Co., Ss. 


The Romance of Animal Arts and Crafts. 
John Lea, B. A. With 27 Illustrations. 

Plant Life: Studies in Garden and School. By Horace F. Jones, 
F.C.S. With 320 Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 3s. 6d. 

Half-hours with Fishes, Reptiles, and Birds. By C. F. Holder. 
American Book Co., 60 cents. 

Tommy Smith’s other Animals. 
Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d. 

Mountain Wild Flowers of America. 
& Co., 8s. 6d. net. 


By Edmund Selous Illustrated. 


By Julia W. Henshaw. Ginn 
Pedagogy. 

The Practical Teaching of Geography in Schools and Colleges. By 
Alex. Morgan, M.A., D.Sc. With 18 Illustrative Diagrams. 
(Fourth Edition.) George Philip & Son, 6d. net. 

Notes on Education for Mothers and Teachers. By Caroline South- 
wood Hill. Seeley & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 

Principles and Methods of Teaching. By James Welton, M.A. f. B. 
Clive, 4s. 6d. 

Readers. 

The Excelsior Readers. Book I., 9d. ; Book II., tod. Oliver & Boyd. 

Brooks's Readers. By Stratton D. Brooks. First Year, 25 cents; 
Second Year, 35 cents; Third Year, 40 cents; Fourth and Fifth 
Years, 50 cents; Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years, 60 cents. 
American Book Co. 

Stead's Graded Reading Books. Illustrated. Little Snow- White and 
other Fairy Tales—Animal Stories—Holiday Stories—.Ysop's 
Fables—Favourite Fairy Tales. Each 4d. net. 39 Whitefriars 
Street. 

Science. 

Applied Electricity. By J. Paley York. Ædward Arnold, 7s. 6d. 

First Stage Human Physiology. By G. N. Meachen, M.D., B.S. 
IW. B. Clive, 2s. 

A Text-Book of Light. By Wallace Stewart, D.Sc. 
ed and Enlarged by John Satterly, B.Sc. 
4s. 6d. 

A History of Chemistry. By F. P. Armitage, M.A., F.C.S. 
mans, Green, C7 Co., 6s. 

Elementary Science. By J. H. Nancarrow. 
Edition. Aalph, Holland, & Co., 3s. 6d. 

Theoretical and Practical Mechanics and Physics. 
kenzie, M.A., B.Sc. AZacmillan & Co., Is. 

Practical Methods of Inorganic Chemistry. By F. Mollwo Perkin, 
Ph.D. Archibald Constable, 2s 6d. net. 

A First Course in Physics. By Dr. R. A. Millikan and Dr. H. G. 
Gale. Ginn & Co., 7s. 6d. 

First Lessons in Coal Mining. 
William Glover. 


Fourth Edition. 
W. B. Clive, 


Long- 
New and Enlarged 
By A. H. Mac- 


For use in Primary Schools. By 
Crosby Lockwood & Son, ts. net. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. - 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The Michaelmas term will begin Thursday, October 4. Students 
attend on Wednesday, October 3, at 2 p.m., to meet the Principal and 
lecturers. Students come into residence October 3. The Training 
Department for Secondary Teachers reopens Wednesday, October 3, 
10 am. The Art School reopens Thursday, October 4, 10 a.m. : 
drawing from the draped model Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays ; 
drawing from the figure model Thursdays. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The courses of lectures for the ensuing term include special courses 
for teachers—** The Hygienic Needs of the Scholar," by Prof. Ken- 
wood ; ** The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” by Prof. Pollard ; 
“Recent Developments in Teaching of Arithmetic and Elementary 
Mathematics," by Mr. F. L. Grant; “Greek Literature," by Mr. 
Solomon ; ** Melody of French Verse,” by Prof. Brandin. Full par- 
ticulars as to time, &c., may be obtained from the Secretary. There 
is, besides, a course on *' Phonetic Theory, with special reference to 
English Sounds," by Dr. R. A. Williams, beginning October 8. 


OXFORD. 


Last spring a small society was formed in Oxford with the object of 
providing Divinity lectures on Church of England lines, and of other- 
wise helping those who have to give religious teaching. It was felt 
that many of the teachers who were required to do this work had had 
no opportunities of special study, and also that of late years the dif- 
ficulties of religious teaching had greatly increased. A fortnight's course 
of lectures was arranged to take place in September at. Lady Margaret 
Hall, and, though the notices this year were only sent out after many 
people had made their plans for the summer, twenty students attended 
the course. The majority were teachers in secondary schools or en- 
gaged in private teaching, and some were doing social work. Of these, 
eight had formerly been students at Oxford or Cambridge. The course 
was divided into two parts for the convenience of those who could come 
for only part of the time. In the first week lectures were given by the 
Rev. Prof. Sanday on *'* The Inspiration and Symbolism of the Old 
Testament," by Miss Wordsworth on *' The Characteristics of 
St. Luke's Gospel," and by the Rev. C. F. Rogers on ** The Teaching 
of the Old Testament," followed by discussions. In the second week 
the Bishop of Salisbury lectured on ‘* The Baptismal Office,” the Rev. 
M. De la Hey on *‘ The Epistle to the Colossians,” and Miss Pearson 
on * The Epistle of St James." Miss Powell and Miss Latham each 
gave an address on ‘‘ Religious Teaching.” All the lectures were of 
great interest, some dealing with general principles and others giving 
practical help. As difficulties of teaching were chiefly felt with regard 
to the Old Testament, the lectures on that subject were given a 
prominent place. Besides being a stimulus to further study, the course 
has been of great value, both from the opportunity it has given of 
informal discussion and also as affording a quiet time for reading and 
thought. 


MANCHESTER. 


The newly appointed Dean of Manchester (Bishop Welidon) has 
been elected a member of the governing body of the 


High Bahools. Manchester High School for Girls. The installation 
of the electric light in the school buildings is now 
complete. To the list of open scholarships recorded last month should 


be added two scholarships otfered by the Corporation of Manchester on 
the results of the Matriculation Examination of the Northern Universi- 
ties. Twelve girls from the school passed this examination in July. 
The post of second mistress is held this year by Miss Dora Limebeer, 
M.A., who is head of the classical side, and who has also for some 
years held the post of Hon. Secretary of the Manchester Branch of the 
Classical Association. The annual meetings of the parent association 
are to be held in Manchester this month, when the presidential address 
is announced to be delivered by Lord Curzon. 

At the Pendleton High School for Girls the numbers have reached 
162, and in consequence of the increase Miss Pears, M.A., has been 
appointed to a post on the staff. Both the Preparatory Department 
and the school are now full, and the kindergarten training provided at 
the school is proving successful. Four girls have passed the Matricula- 
E Examination, and one has taken Honours in the Cambridge Higher 

al. 

At the Whalley Range High School for Girls Miss R. F. Palmer, 
B.A., and Miss C. Wharton have joined the staff. Much regrei is felt 
at the loss of Miss Riddett and Miss Cox, both of whom have gone 
abroad. A leaving exhibition has been founded in the name of Miss 
Greener, B. A., who was Head Mistress of the school for twelve years 
from its foundation. 


| 


At the Manchester Municipal Technical School Miss Spears, M.A. 
St. Andrews, Miss Williams, B.A. Victoria, Mr. 
P. W. Shelford, B. A. Lond., and Mr. H. C. Welsh, 
B.A. Dublin, have joined the staff. Recent suc- 
cesses include a Matriculation Scholarship tenable 
at Manchester University, and two £50 scholarships tenable for three 
years at the School of Technology. Four girls obtained a First Class 
in the recent Matriculation Examination. 

At the Salford Municipal Secondary School Mr. T. I. Cowlishaw, 
M.A., has been appointed first master; Mr. J. P. Hindley, M.Sc., 
has been transferred to the Mathematical Department on the Technical 
side. The number of boys has reached 270.  P'upil-teachers' training 
now forms a definite part of the school work. The calendar of the 
Manchester Municipal School of Technology for the session 1906-7 has 
been issued, and contains a full syllabus of the courses in the various 
branches of technology, ** directed more especially to the requirements 
of the industries of South East Lancashire, of which Manchester is the 
commercial centre." It is pointed out that not only may students now 
qualify for the degrees of B.Sc. Tech. and M.Sc. Tech., but that 
Masters of Technical Science are qualified to become candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Science under the regulations of the Faculty of 
Science at the University of Manchester. In the Department for 
Women special courses are arranged for ladies desirous of becoming 
teachers of millinery, &c., and of domestic economy. All day students 
of the School of Technology become members of the Athletic Union, 
which comprises six athletic clubs. 


Muntcipal, 
Secondary, and 
Technical Schools. 


With regard to the proposed reduction of the numbers of the 
Manchester Education Committee, Canon Nunn 
points out in a letter that, whereas formerly mem- 
bers outside the Council were nominated by special 
bodies, the new scheme only provides that twelve members with 
special experience in education should be appointed by the Council. 
The building of three new schools is contemplated by the Committee. 
Owing to the large number of successful students in the evening com- 
mercial schools, two evenings were occupied at the Town Hall in the 
distribution of prizes. Sir James Hoy presided on one occasion, and 
Mr. E. S. Broadfield on the other. The returns show that 6,337 were 
in attendance at the evening commercial schools— an increase of 1,166. 
The number of individual evening students at all the schools (excluding 
the School of Technology) was 19,191, and the number of distinctions 
won in the Advanced Examinations of the Society of Arts was larger than 
that won by any institution in the country. In the course of his address, 
Mr. Broadtield (who is now Chairman of the Governors of the Grammar 
School, and was for many years Vice-Chairman of the School Board) 
gave an interesting review of his twenty-eight years’ experience of 
educational work in Manchester. After referring to the great strides 
in University and secondary education, he pointed out that, while in 
1878 there were less than 37,000 children in the municipal elementary 
schools, to-day there were nearly 100,000. There were 9o schools 
then, against 171 now, and the proportion of average attendance to the 
population had increased from to to 1574 per cent. On the other hand, 
the number at the detention industrial schools had fallen from 609 to 
457. Another gratifying feature was the marked decrease in the 
number of juvenile offenders. 

The medical othcer of the Committee reports eighty-five cases of 
defective eyesight in the schools, and points out that, in spite of the fact 
that a fund exists for the provision of glasses, parents will not take the 
trouble to make use of it. In connexion with the new school for blind 
children recently referred to in this column, it has been decided that 
the Committee may not only pay tram fares, but also provide guides for 
children in attendance. <A decrease in the average attendance at the 
elementary schools of 426 has been explained by the prevalence of 
epidemics. 

At the Salford Education Committee some time was given to the 
discussion of the case of a boy who had won a bursary, but who, 
through an accident, had had to have one leg amputated. The minutes 
of the Higher Education Committee recorded a resolution declining to 
award the bursary. An amendment led to a tie in the voting, and the 
chairman declared the amendment lost. The Board of Education had 
stated that, while they would place no obstacle in the way of the boy's 
training as a pupil-teacher, that did not prejudice the question of his 
fitness when he came to be examined under the Superannuation Act. 


Education 
Committees. 


The Bishop of Manchester was present at the first of a course of 
lectures which are being delivered by Mr. H. T. 


a eia Mark, M.A., B.Sc., at the University, for the 
Teachers. benefit of Sunday-school teachers. The course has 


been arranged by the University Extension Com- 
mittee, who have also arranged for similar courses at Bolton and at 
Rochdale. 


Recent appointments at the University include the following :— 
nnd A vacancy on the classical staff has been created by 
University. the appointment of Mr. W. B. Anderson, M.A., to 
the Professorship of Classics at Kingston University, 

Canada ; Mr. John McInnes, M.A. Oxon., has therefore been appointed 
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Assistant Lecturer in Classics. Mr. W. S. Sedgefield, M.A. Camb., 
Litt. D. Melbourne, becomes Assistant Lecturer in English Language ; 
Mr. H. B. Wallis, B. A. Oxon., Assistant Lecturer in Philosophy. 

It is hoped that the new building for the Hall of Residence, known 
as Holland Hall, will be ready for occupation next Easter. 

In the syllabus of courses in Education for the coming session, Prof. 
Sadler is announced to lecture on t‘ Some Problems in the Organization 
of Education in England: an Inquiry to be conducted on the lines of 
the Reports drafted by Prof. Sadler since 1903 for certain Education 
Authorities.” The other two courses under the heading ** Advanced 
Study" are one by Prof. Findlay on ** Investigations into Problems of 
Class Teaching and in the Study of Children,” and one by Mr. H. T. 
Mark on *''Philosophic Principles affecting Courses of Study and 
Teaching Methods in Schools." The courses will open with an intro- 
ductory lecture on ** The Study of Education” by Prof. Findlay. The 
museum lectures open with a lecture by Prof. Flinders Petrie on 
October 1 on the subject of ** Hyksos and Israelite Cities." 


At the Grammar School the entry of new boys has reached about 
170, which is perhaps a record. The numbers of 
the new Preparatory School in North Manchester 
have reached 85. Among successes of Old Boys 
may be mentioned an entrance theological scholarship at Durham 
University. the Harvard Scholarship at Harvard University, and the 
appointment of Mr. B. Ingram as H.M.I. for Ireland. Mr. Paton, 
who has spent part of his vacation in vi-iting German schools, is to give 
a course of lectures at the University during the session on ‘* The 
Teaching of Latin and Greek." 

Rowing practice has commenced. again, and is to continue till half 
term. Mr. E. Hickinbotham, B.A., who has been appointed to a 
mastership at the Liverpool Institute, is succeeded by Mr. J. W. 
Richards, M.A. Lond. ; Mr. S. B. Hartley, B.A. Oxon., who has been 
for a short time on the staff of the Preparatory School, has been ap- 
pointed to a Classical Mastership ; and M. J. Matruchot, B. es L. Ph. 
Dijon, has come as the first of the student-teachers from France, 
though the school has had several already from Germany. 


Grammar 
School. 


WALES. 


The Welsh Education Authorities have not, so far. fixed upon a 
definite policy with regard to the situation created 


West Riding by the judgment of the Court of Appeal in the West 
Judgment. Riding case. A conference, however, is summoned 


to meet at Cardiff next month, when an attempt 
will be made to formulate a plan of campaign to which all the counties 
will give their adhesion. In all probability the great majority will be 
disposed to avail themselves of the finding of the Court, and will refuse 
to pay the proportion of salary due for denominational teaching. 
Breconshire, in fact, has already come to a definite decision that the 
salaries of the non-provided teachers will not be paid in full. Derby- 
shire and Cardiff are more cautious, and, so far, have contente them- 
selves with merely serving a notice on all teachers that the effect of the 
judgment will be a matter for consideration in the near future, 


The Report of the Board of Education on the Welsh Intermediate 
Schools has been published. It is full of interesting 


E and instructive statistics, derived of course mainly 
Education. from the documents and returns of the Central 


Welsh Board. The total number of pupils in the 
schools is 10,413 (viz., 5,116 boys and 5,297 girls), and the permanent 
staff is 585 teachers, or a proportion of slightly under 1 to 18 pupils. 
The average salary of a head master is £327, and of a head mistress 
4,278 ; the average salary of an assistant master is about £133, and of 
an assistant mistress Z110. It is also worthy of note that only five 
head masters and one head mistress have salaries over £500, while but 
one assistant master is paid over £250. 

The reports of the examiners and inspectors are again satisfactory, 
and a continuous improvement is noted in most subjects, though the 
examiners often found occasion for criticism, which should be helpful to 
teachers, and especially so under the present system of employing the 
examiners when possible at the inspections. The subject which is 
most adversely criticized is geography, and in many schools it appar- 
ently receives but scant attention. On the question of staffing. the 
Board is not yet satisfied, as the number of assistant masters is still in- 
adequate, and does not keep pace with the increase in the number of 
pupils. The qualification of masters, however, is rapidly improving, 
but there still continue to be too frequent changes, due no doubt to the 
insufficient salaries which are paid. The number of pupils attending 
the schools per thousand of population varies greatly throughout the 
Principality, rising to as much as 10:8 in Merioneth, and falling to 2:9 
in Monmouth. The average is 571 per 1,000. The report concludes 
with an expression of its agreement with the Conference held at 
Shrewsbury on the training of teachers, which declared that any form of 
aalf-time system of training renders the work of the schools extremely 
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difficult, and is not fully effective for either educational or professional 
training. 


The Central Welsh Board, for the first time, has published a full list 
of the successful Honours candidates at the recent 
E host Annual Examination. Iti ed in the ord 

Certificates. Annual Examination. is arranged in the order 

of the marks gained by the pupils in accordance 

with the maxima fixed in the Board's regulations. As, however, it is 

impossible to fix the relative value of such subjects as Latin and 

Physics, &c., the order can only very roughly fix the relative merit 

of the candidates. The Gold Medal given by the Chief Inspector to 

the boy who is highest on the list is awarded to Percy W. Dodd, of the 
Wrexham County School. 


The primary teachers of Wales and Monmouthshire met at Shrews- 
Th bury on Saturday, September 15, to discuss the 
e N.U.T. f : lli AZ PN 
Federation. ormation of a federation of all the N.U.T. Asso 
ciations in Wales. They have undoub‘edly been 
led to this step through realizing that one powerful organization is more 
likely to be effective in moulding public opinion than a number of 
scattered associations. And it is specially important at this juncture in 
Wales that the teachers should be in a position to give expression to 
their. views through some such body as that which has been just 
formed. The new Federation declared itself in favour of the principle 
of a Welsh National Council. Though the speeches betrayed the 
anxiety which is felt as regards the attitude of the men who are likely to 
dominate its counsels, they were forcibly described by one speaker 
as ,' rampant democrats on the platform, but arrogant autocrats on 
committees." Further, the Federation, recognizing the futility of 
demanding the introduction of co-opted members on the Council itself, 
resolved to fight for co-opted members on the sub-committees, where 
expert knowledge is essential. So far, however, there are no indica- 
tions that any professional teacher will be given an opportunity of 
advising any of these committees. What will become of the Council 
itself however is not yet certain—some predict that it will be killed in 
the House of Lords. 
Mr. T. H. Jones, M.A., mathematical master at Cardiff Intermediate 
School, has been appointed llead Master of the Pembroke Dock 
County School in succession to Mr. T. R. Dawes, M. A. 


SCOTLAND. 


An article by a Scottish correspondent of the Times regarding the 
reform in the Scottisa Universities has given occasion for a considerable 
amount of letter writing and discussion. The 7imes correspondent 
rightly contends that what the Universities require most is a consider: 
able measure of freedom to develop, each on its own lines. — The last 
Universities Commission not merely tied them too tightly together, but 
prescribed by ordinance far too many details which ought to have leen 
left to each University to arrange and modify from time to time. 50 
far practically every one is agreed ; but there is great diflerence of 
opinion as to the extent of the freedom which the Universities ought to 
have, and as to the functions to be assigned to the various elements 
(Court, Senate, Faculties, General Council, &c.) in each University. 
An Act of Parliament giving freedom would inevitably be a very 
elaborate measure, and the IIouse of Commons is not the most satis- 
factory place in which to settle disputes about the internal economy of 
the Universities. Probably no Government would introduce such an 
Act without previously getting the report of a Commission, and the 
prospect of a new Commission is dreaded rather than welcomed. As 
the chief defects of the present system are connected with the curricula 
for degrees and the length of the terms in the Faculty of Arts, many 
people think it better to seek merely for a modification of the man 
Arts Ordinance. If the Universities can agree as to the changes they 
desire, the Ordinance can be altered at their instance, with the approval 
of the Scottish. Universities Committee of the Privy Council, without 
the active intervention of Parliament. As has been shown from time 
to time in this column, the Universities have been for some years 
engaged in discussion with a view to the drafting of an amending 
Ordinance, and the 77mes correspondent has therefore no justification 
for declaring that the Universities are relapsing into the state of torpor 
in which he says they were before 1889. Indeed, the Universities have 
never been more active and progressive than they are to-day. In spite 
of the defects in the work of the last Commission, it made such large 
and beneficial changes that the Universities have been enabled to 
develop more during the last fifteen years than they had done for 
generations before. This has been pointed out by some of the letter 
writers : but it is a pity that the discussion has tended to pass into à 
wrangle as to whether Court or Senate is the more active body in pr? 
moting reform. Hitherto progress has been made mainly by the C 
operation of Court and Senate, and nothing but harm can come from 
antagonism or jealousy between them. 

These lines have to be written before the beginning of the Quat 
centenary celebrations at Aberdeen, and it is therefore impossible !9 
give any account of the ceremonies. A very full programme has bet? 

(Continued on page 686.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


The prices given of copies on ordinary paper are for copies bound 
in limp cloth ; uncut copies may be had in paper covers at 6d. less 
per volume (ls. less for those priced at 6s. in cloth). All volumes 
are also on sale interleaved with writing-paper and bound in stout 
cloth ; prices on application. 


Longinus. 


A. O. PRICKARD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Statius. 


Crown 8vo. (Complete, on India Paper, 10s. 6d.) 


—— — Silvae. 
J. S. PHILLIMORE. 3s. 6d. 


— Thebais and Achiiieis. 
H. W. GARROD. 6s. 


THE NEXT VOLUMES TO APPEAR WILL BE— 
Hyperides. F. G. KENYON. 
Tacitus—Annais. C.D. FISHER. 6s. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF TRANSLATIONS. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


Longinus on the Subiime. 


Translated by A. O. PRICKARD. 


Caesar’s Civil War. 
Translated by F. P. Lona. 


Selections from Piutarch's Life of 


Caesar. 
Edited, with Notes, by R. L. A. Dv PoNTET. Crown 8vo, 
large type, 2s. 

Tribune :—" A very useful medium for introducing middle forms to one 
of the most entertaining and instructive masterpieces of Greek literature. 
The selections cover all the essential points of the * Life,' and, if read in 
conjunction with Caesar's ‘Commentaries’ as a Latin text, and with 
Shakespeare's ‘ Julius Caesar,’ they should hold the attention and stimulate 
the intelligence of young boys. . . . It should be found exceedingly use- 
ful as an elementary text-book.” 


Tales of the Civii War. 
From the third book of Caesar's Civil War. Edited by W. D. 
LowE. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Teacher :—" The author is an academic writer of repute, who has 
produced a book which should have à double value for the student, 
affording him serviceable exercises in his Latin studies and at the same 
ume an interesting insight into the period to which the ' tales’ refer.” 


Cicero pro Marceiio, pro Ligario, pro 


. Hege Deiotaro. 
By W. Y. FAUSSET. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


Greek Reader. 


Selected and adapted with English Notes from Professor Von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendortf's Griechisches Lescbuch, by E. C. 
MARCHANT. Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. Il. 2s. 
Guardian :—'' This book contains several pieces taken from out-of-the- 
way authors. . . . The titles are enough to show that it is full of good 
matter.” 


Kingsiey's Water-Babies. 


Slightly abridged. Edited by JANET HORACE-SMITH and 


| 
| 
| 


MARION L. MILFORD. With Five Full-page Hlustrations by | 


JANET ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Journal of Education :—" The notes are excellent, and they are 


further elucidated by minute and careful drawings which do much toen- , 


hance their explanatory value. The best and most useful section is that 
which preponderates largely, and is concerned with definite points of 
natural history, descriptions of birds, beasts, and flowers." 


Scenes from Oid Piay Books. 


Arranged as an Introduction to Shakespeare. By P. SIMPSON. 
With an Illustration of the Swan Theatre. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Js. 6d. 


The Oxford Treasury of English Liter- 


ature. 
By G. E. Hapow and W. H. Hapow. Old English to 
Jacobean. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Vol. I. Vol. II. will 
contain the history of the English Drama to the Jacobean Age. 
Vol. HI. will take up the record at the time of Milton and will 
continue it to that of Tennyson and Browning. 

Times :—The dominant feeling with which one puts down this book 
is one of pleasure and gratitude. There is everything to learn in it and 
everything to enjoy, and all the learning is only another kind of enjoving. 
Nothing could be better than the editorial introductions to the different 
sections. They are models of what such things should be.” 


The King's English. 
By H. W. F. and F. G. F. 
cloth, 5s net. 

Author :— The first part of this book, and especially the chapters 
dealing with syntax and punctuation, we make bold to recommend to 
such schoolmasters as take what is called by courtesy ‘an English form.’ ” 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 


Plutarch's Lives of Corioianus, Caesar, 
Brutus, and Antonius in North's 


Transiation. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. H. CARR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Coriolanus, separately, 1s. 6d. 
Athenaum:—‘* Mr. Carr's notes are full and excellent, both on the 
critical and bibliographical side. . . . His views are sound, and we should 
like to see this book adopted in the upper forms of public schools." 


NEW VOLUME IN THE OXFORD HIGHER 
FRENCH SERIES. 


Poésies Choisies d'Aifred de Musset. 


Edited by C. E. DELBOS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Premières Notions de Vocabuiaire et de 


Lecture. \MitHope DIRECTE pour L'ENSEIGNE- 
MENT DES LANGUES VIVANTES. APPLICATION AU 
FRANÇAIS. 
Par J. E. PicHoN, Chargé de Cours à l'Université Tchèque, 
Directeur de l'Ecole Moderne de Prague. Edition Illustrée. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


Historicai Geography of the British 
Coionies. 


By C. P. Lucas, C.B. Vol. IL—The Mediterranean 
and Eastern Colonies. Second Edition, revised by 
R. E. STUBBS. With 13 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Educational Times :—“ The pages of the present edition have been in 
practically every case revised, in manuscript or proof, by officers, now or 
lately in the colonial service, who possess special local knowledge of the 
dependencies to which they relate.” 


Oxford Geographies. 
By A. J. HERBERTSON. Vol. IIl. — The Junior Geo- 
graphy. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 166 Maps and Diagrams, 2s. 
Vol. IL, The Preliminary Geography, immediately. 
Vol. IH., The Senior Geography, in the press. 
Teachers! Aid : —'' That this book has met with general acceptance may 
be gathered from the fact that a second edition has been rendered 
necessary to meet the increased demand. Dr. Herbertson’s name is 
synonymous with all that is new and accurate in the presentment of 
geography. His methods are essentially educational, scientific, and 
exhaustive. The book should form part of every teacher's equipment." 


Kinglake's Eothen. 
With Introduction by D. G. HocGaRTH.. Illustrated, Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net: lambskin, thin boards, gilt extra, 
3s. 6d. net. |Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


Elementary Chemistry. 
Progressive Lessons in Experiment and Theory. Bv F. R.L. 
WiLsoN and G. W. HEDLEY.  8vo, cloth, with many 
Diagrams. Part I., 3s. Part Il., 5s. 
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prepared for the four days of festivity. and there has been issued a list 
of over 130recipients of honorary degrees—nearly all of them men who 
are already well laden with academic honours. The Franco-Scottish 
Society is also visiting Aberdeen, and a party of about fifty ladies and 
gentlemen have come from France to attend the meetings. 

ST. ANDREWs.—lor the L.L.A. Examination in May, 1906, 989 
candidates entered for examination at 73 centres, as compared with 975 
candidates in 1905. 321 candidates entered this year for the first time, 
as compared with 310 in 1605 ; and, from the commencement of the 
Scheme in 1877, 6,858 candidates in all have been entered for 
examination. $89 candidates have this year completed the requisite 
number of subjects, and will receive the L.L. A. diploma of the Uni- 
versity. In regard to the various subjects in which candidates entered, 
1,442 papers were written, passes were obtained in 785 instances, and 
Honours ir. 179. 


IRELAND. 


The Royal Commission on Trinity College have had one meeting in 
Trinity College London to consider the written statements sent 
Commission. into them before August r. They will commence 
their regular sittings for the hearing of evidence in 
Dublin on October 16. The public correspondence on the various 
views put forward in the months of July and August has ceased during 
the past month. 
The results of the examinations held last June were published early 
pie intermediate in September. They show that 7,790 boys were 


Examinations, ¢xamined, of whom 4,802 passed, or 62:8 per cent. ; 
and 3,177 girls, of whom 1,995 passed, or 62:8 per 
cent. There are many complaints concerning the large numbers who 


this year have failed to pass the examinations through failing to pass in 
English literature and. composition—no less than 1,862 boys. Last 
year the failures from this cause were under 695. The general per- 
centage of passes last year was 7072; this year it is only 62:8. The 
results in English literature and composition have been unaccountably 
disastrous since the new method of examining has been introduced. 
Prof. Magennis is the setter of the papers, and they are corrected by a 
number of assistant examiners according to strict rules laid down by 
him. Many of the papers set show an inability to understand the 
powers of school-children, and the standard adopted appears equally 
unsuitable. 

There is a considerable diminution in the amount given in prizes and 
exhibitions. As usual the Roman Catholic schools achieve brilliant 
successes. The first four places among the boys in regard veither to the 
exhibitions won or the total number of distinctions attained are taken 
by Roman Catholic schools, two leading Protestant schools taking the 
fifth and sixth places. 

Among the girls’ schools the first six places are also taken by four 
Roman Catholic schools and two Protestant. 

The Board will proceed this month to draw up their rules and pro- 
gramme for 1908, when the points raised by the members in the 
House will have to be dealt with. In regard to this matter it may be 
noted that the Act of 1879 does not give the House of Commons the 
powers claimed by the Irish members. While the rules should lie on 
the table of the House for forty days, and are not valid till they are 
sanctioned by Parliament, yet the latter has no power to draw up 
rules or introduce changes. Every point must be initiated by the 
Board to whom the drawing up ofthe rules and programme is entrusted, 
and who are responsible for them. 

The Board have circularized the heads of schools to know if they 
would approve a pass in two languages being made necessary for 
all students. The answer has been almost a unanimous negative, the 
conditions of passing being considered already too onerous. The 
Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses have again memorialized 
the Board against the group system, and give as an additional reason 
for their disapproval the tendency it shows to discourage the study of 
classics and. mathematics and increase the concentration upon the 
modern literature group. They give figures showing that the over- 
whelming majority take this latter group, and that, while before the 
introduction of the group system every exhibitioner took either classics 
or mathematics, now many take neither, and roughly only about 50 per 
cent. take Latin or mathematics. They point out that, when success 
depends entirely on a special group of subjects, teachers and pupils fear 
to risk taking the heavier and more difficult groups. It is indeed hard 
to see what good the group system does, while its evils are manifest. 

This year the schools have the rules for 1906, while they are using 
the programme for 1507, the rules of which were objected to by the 
Irish members. 

The last report of the Commissioners of National Education gives a 

The: National E account of the state of the primary-school 
School Buildings uildings, owing to the failure of the "Treasury to 

supply adequate funds. The schools are dan- 
gerously overcrowded in the large towns, with utterly insufficient 
accommodation of every kind, while in the country they are often 
miserable hovels deficient in almost everything they should have. The 
state of the schools, in fact, threatens the health and lives of both pupils 
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and teachers and is ruinous to the physique of the mass of the people. 
There appears to be a complete dead-lock between the Treasury and 
the Board, after a controversy extending over ten years. The equi- 
valent grant of £185,000 a year has been diverted to other purposes 
in Ireland, while in Great Britain the similar grants are used exclusively 
for education ; nor has the Board the power to raise money through 
the rates. The treatment of Irish primary schools by the Government 
has become an intolerable scandal, causing serious practical injury to 
over three-quarters of a million of children, affected by the present 
state of things brought about by years of neglect and mismanagement. 


SCHOOLS. 


BATTERSEA PoLv1ECHNIC.—The Battersea Polytechnic commenced 
its work for the present session with the reopening of the Secondary 
Day Schools and Schools of Domestic Economy on the 11th ult. Ad- 
ditional premises have been acquired since last session in order to meet 
the increased demand for secondary education for girls in the district, 
and even with this increased accommodation it has been necessary to 
refuse many applications for admission. The Day College and courses 
reopened on Monday, the 17th ult. Instruction extending over two 
and three years is offered in mechanical, electrical, motor-car, and 
chemical engineering in preparation for University and professional 
examinations, secretarial and commercial work, and in art. The 
growth of the day work has been a remarkable feature in connexion 
with the work of the Polytechnic, last session over 1,530 students 
being on the registers of the day schools and classes. Increased 
accommodation has been provided for the motor engineering students, 
and a four-cylinder petrol motor and a new type Chelmsford bus 
chassis has been added to the equipment of the department. Some 
sixty students who desire to earn their living as chautieurs, motor car 
attendants, &c., are trained each term in the principles and construc- 
tion and management of motor cars, and this branch of the work of 
the Polytechnic has been of much benefit to many desiring employment 
in the rapidly increasing motor industry. The evening classes reopened 
on the 24th ult., and, in addition to the large number of classes offered 
in previous sessions, new classes are offered in motor-car engineering 
(honours), architecture, enamelling and art metal working, and in- 
dustrial law. The Polytechnic offers numerous scholarships to persons 
desiring to attend the classes but unable to pay the fees, and particulars 
of such scholarships and prospectus of classes may be obtained gratis 
on application. l 

Bucks, WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—The Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board has awarded sixteen whole Higher Certificates on the 
results of the July examination. Nine Distinctions were gained—hve in 
French, one in English, and three in Drawing; and four did sufficiently 
wellin Trigonometry, Statics, and Dynamics to deserve mention. One 
girl passed in Latin and Greek, and eight in the French Oral Examina- 
tion. Twenty-four are exempted from various parts of the Previous 
Examination at Cambridge, one from Responsions at Oxford, and four 
qualify for admission to the examinations open to women at Oxford. 
One girl completed her Cambridge Higher Local Certificate by taking 
a First Class in Group B (Latin, Greek, and French). This years 
University successes have been as follows : —At Cambridge, D. M. 
Zimmern, Historical Tripos, Part II., Class IT. ; J. M. Scrutton, 
Historical Tripos, Part IL, Class III. ; M. M. Dunlop, Classical 
Tripos, Part 1L, Class II. And at Oxford :—M. A. Pickford and 
G. Jones, Final Honours School in Modern History, both Class Il. ; 
M. M. Anderson (who took Classical Moderations with Honours, 
Class II., last year), Pass Finals in Classical Books, Ancient History, 
and German ; and R. M. Harrison, Final Honours School in Natural 
Sciences, Class III. H. M. Oyler's Research Studentship, at Girton 
College, has been renewed for another year. T. C. Williams has 
passed the Cambridge Teachers’ Examination, and has been appointed 
an assistant mistress at the Graham Street High School. The girls 
gave two very successful representations of the **Alcestis" in June. We 
much regret the loss of two mistresses— Miss Grierson, on her marriage ; 
and Miss Whitelaw, on her appointment as Head Mistress of the Girls 
High School, Auckland, New Zealand. 

CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL.—In the Secondary Training Department 
the following have gained the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma :—Misses 
Baker, Dymock, Nicholls, Sprott, Abbott, in Theory and Practice, 
and Miss Craig, Theory and Distinction in Practice. The following 
scholarships have been gained :—G. Mowll, Goldsmiths’ Scholarship 
for Science, £50 for three years, Newnham College; G. Inkster, St. 
Dunstan's Arts Exhibition, £60 for three years; M. Laborde, Domestic 
Economy Scholarship, Battersea Polytechnic ; C. Ward, M. Holloway, 
and L. Downes, Intermediate L.C.C. Scholarships. Examinations 
passed : London Intermediate Arts—M. Abbott, G. Nicholls. London 
Intermediate Science—G. Mowll, B. Smith, M. Chandler. London 
Matriculation—Div. I., A. Reynolds; Div. II., M. Blower, E. Chaplin, 
E. Elligott, H. Hicks, M. Holloway, K. Ridler, G. Swift, L. T 
C. Ward. Cambridge Higher Local —D. Abbott, Groups À Sr 
Class III. ; M. Kingsford, Group A, Class III., Group B, Class H. 
distinguished in spoken French, German, and spoken German; ^^ 

(Continued on page 638.) 
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BOOKS TO NOTE 


Kc The outstanding features of BLACKIE & SON'S Publications are :— 


Il.-SCHOLARLY AUTHORSHIP AND EDITING. 
Il.-BOLD, CLEAR TYPE. 

IM.-ARTISTIC ILLUSTRATION. 

IV.-STRENGTH OF BINDING. 


CLASSICS. _ FRENCH. 


NEED MACEDONIAN WAR. LA VIE DE POLICHINELLE ET SES 
rom LIVY, XXXI.-XX? III. A new volume of the Mri Latin | NOMBREUSES AVENTURES. 


l 
Classics. By W. J. HEMsLEv, M.A., aud J. Aston, B.A. 1 ParOCravi-FEUnmrET. 18. 


Tier Fam uei Ee e is S. E. WiNBOLT, HISTOIRE DE LA MERE MICHEL 
M.A. 2s. ET DE SON CHAT. 

KEY TO LI DDELL’ S GRE EK GRAM- The died ‘wa UA red r e EE of French children, are reproduced 

MAR PAPE RS. with their own characteristic Illustrations, rich in number as in fancy. With full 


Boa OC Luck MA. dd 0d oct Vocabulary and Questionnaire, but no Notes. 


MOLIERE—LES PRECIEUSES RIDI- 


ENGLISH. | CULES. 
Edited by G. H. Clarke, M.A. 8d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO GOOD, 
POETRY. DE VIGNY— HISTOIRE DE L’AD- 
Sel d and edited by E. F. D M.A. 6d. 
The "Notes form A peii (AREA of tis book. They shoal serve a double purpose, | JUDAN A 
in E ie pupil against the danger of ‘learning poetry without under- ` Edited by CLovprsuev BRERETON, M.A. 4d. [ Little French Classics. 
standing it, and at the same time guiding the teacher in presenting the poems to 
the pupils. CHOIX DE POESIES POUR LES 
BROWNING'S SAUL AND RABBI , ENFANTS: — 
B EZRA. ib | Í 
With Introduction and Notes. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. UN PETIT VOY AGE A PARIS. 
READINGS IN ENGLISH HISTORY, o mao NiuET. With 12 full-page Illustrations and Vocabulary. 
from Original Sources. A brightly- -written account of a firs st visit of two children to Paris, by the author of 


Vol. I.: B.C. 55 to A.D. Hot By R. B. Morgan, B. Lit., and E. J. BALLBY. 28. “The French Picture Primers.’ 


LE LIVRE DES JEUX. 
BLACKI E'S ENG Li SH CLASSICS. ec Games, and Songs with His for Children. Miss A. C. W. TiLLYARD. 


SCOTT—KENIL R , 
Edited, with KE W. LW ORTH 1s. 6d. HISTOIRE DALADDIN; OU LA 


SCOTT—OLD MORTALITY. GAMES MERV aria ed ta ae 


Edited, with Notes, by W. KEitH Leask, M.A. 18. 6d. ve. qe d TREE by JouN HassArr, Edited by L. A. Barne. With 


SCOTT--QUENTIN DURWARD. | LABICHE — LE BARON DE FOUR- 


Edited, with Notes, by W. Kairu Leask, M.A. 28. 


ca H E L EG E N D O F M O NT: With Vocabulary and Questionnaire. 8d. 


Eee Md add LE BAL DE PAPILLON. SUR LA 
7 MONTAGNE. LA FEE EGAREE. 
S NEN MM NA MA LA PETITE CHARITE. 
Fate 3 s Petits Contes pour les Enfants. Illustrated. Complete with Questionnaire and 
MATH EMATICS. Vocabulary. 4d. each 


FRENCH AUXILIARY AND REGU. 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. LAR VERBS 
By A. Lr:iGuToN. | Containing Algebra up to Quadratics, and the substance of ad 
Euclid I. and 1H., with Similar Figures and Mensuration. 28. For use as a Supplement to a Reader in Junior Forms. A. Bourpass. 6d. 


Please write for full descriptive Catalogue and Special Lists of Books suitable for Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals and College of Preceptors Examinations to 


BLACKIE G SON, Ltd., 


50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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Finsler, Group B, Class II., distinguished in spoken French, German, 
and spoken German; M. Hannay, Group B, Class II., distinguished 
in spoken German, Group C, Class III. ; G. Leppan, Group B, 
Class II. ; G. Mowll, Group B, Class I., Group E, Class I., distin- 
guished in Elementary Paper— Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, Pract- 
ical Physics (gratuity of 42. 10s.); M. Kestin, Groups C and E, 
Class II. ; G. Hughes, Group C, Class III., Group H, Class II. ; 
V. Noble and R. Whitten, Group D, Class III.; H. Kynoch, 
Group H, Class L., distinguished in French History ; N. Seymour, 
Group H, Class II. ; D. Ward and L. Williamson, Group H, Class III. 


In the Higher Certificate Examination 13 Full Certificates have been | 


gained. In the Associated Board of the Royal Academy and the Royal 
College of Music, Local Centre: Intermediate Grade Piano — R. 
Barber. Advanced Grade Violin—G. Hepburn, E. Edgar. Local 
School Examination: Higher Division Piano—D. Woodhouse, F. 
Haldane. Lower Division—M. Grieg. In the annual examination of 
the Royal Drawing Society 16 Full Certificates, 238 Honour Certi- 
ficates, and 128 Pass Certificates were gained. In the Board of 
Education Art Examinations 23 First Class and 29 Second Class 
Certificates have been gained. Eight works have been accepted for 
the Art Class Teacher's Certificates. On the resuit of the Examination 
in Design, Stage I., Sibyl Hitchcock has gained a King's Prize. A 
free studentship at the Royal College of Art has been awarded to 
Dorothy Dyer. 

GRAHAM STREET HIGH ScHuoor.—At the Higher Certificate 
Examination of Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, A. Fraser, C. Lane, 


F. Rolland, M. Spencer-Smith gained Certificates, and eight others | 


Letters. M. Spencer-Smith gained Distinction in History and Scripture ; 
H. Leach in Literature and Geology; M. Storrs in History; O. 
Macdonald and L. Troughton in Literature. At the Royal Academy 
and Royal College of Music Schools Examination six entered for 
Piano and all passed, S. Marston, with. Honours in Senior Division. 


At the Royal Ablett Drawing Society's Examination 27 gained | 


Honours, 31 passed, 13 failed. 


HAILEYRURY COLLEGE.—The leaving exhibitions were awarded 


last August as follows :— Classical Side: C. H. Gidney, R. L. Yorke, 
T. H. E. Baillie, W. M. Wace. Modern Side: J. H. Mason. Mtr. 
L. B. T. Chaffey, of the Modern Side staff, has left to undertake work 
at Eton. His place has been filled by Mr. S. M. Toyne, O.H., of 
Llandovery College. 

PonrsMOoUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Miss Barter White, B.A., has left, 
and the classical work is now taken by Miss D'Arcy Thompson 
(First Class Classical Honours, Girton). Miss E. Wright, B.Sc., has 
also joined the staff, in the place of Miss M. Gough (Girton). In the 
Oxford and Cambridge Board Higher Certificate Examination full 
Certificates were gained by M. Brandebourg and M. Nedhain; F. 
Simpson and A. Weeks obtained Letters. In the Oxford and Cam- 


bridge Local Examinations three Seniors and eleven Juniors were | 
successful, two Juniors obtaining Third Class Honours. D. Slade | 


obtained the certificate of the Elementary Examination of the National 
Froebel Union, D. Handley passed the Associated Board Singing 
Examination. 

PURLEY (SURREY), RUSSELL HILL SCHOOLS.—Old Russellians’ Day 
was Saturday, September 1, and proved a great success, Mr. Yates, 
one of the Board of Governors, being chairman for the day. The 


swimming prizes won by the girls and boys were distributed from the | 


pavilion by Mrs. Yates, as well as the prizes won in the Old Russellian 
sports of the afternoon. An open-air concert took place on the terraces 
in the evening. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Prizes for the Holiday Competition are awarded for 
DRAWINGS. 


Water-colour.—Bob, £1. 1s.; Evergreen, 15s.; Shaston, 5s. ; | 


M. O. Sharp, 5s. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Architecture.—-Cranliensis, 41. Is. ; XV., 10s. 6d. ; Mel, 5s. 

Family Group.— Thalassa, 5s. ; M. E., 5s. 

Nature Study.—Orotava, 10s. 6d. 

TRANSLATION OF LYRIC. 

Baerwalde, 10s. 6d.; Givry; 10s. 6d.; Rabe, 5s.; N. N., Ss. ; 
Verblüht, 5s. 

The competition in Art was much stronger than in Literature. No 
« Incident of School Life" was, in the Editor's opinion, deserving of 
a prize: most were commonplace ; two were truthful records, and, 
therefore, interesting, but too ZnZz»e for publication. Three ‘‘ black 

(Continued on page 690). 
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(Doolley,Sons & CT 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Dealers in 


CHEMICAL: PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


Patent 


OpricAL Lamp 


for Students. 


Rostron's 


ADVANTAGES. 
1—It brings to a white surface on the bench a line of light 
which may be considered the path of a ray of light. 
2—The Laws of Reflection and Refraction are obvious from the 
visible paths of light. No imagination is required as in 
“Pin ” experiments. ; 
3—It gives a source of light of desired shape, and screens it 
efficiently. "T 
4—It is convenient in size and adjustments, no focussing is 
required, and it is coupled in place of the Bunsen Burner. 
5—It serves instead of all Screens (except for image), their 
Stands, Pin-hole Camera, and Lamp and Scale for Mirror 
Calvanometer. 
Price 15s. 6d. 
One of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools says of it:—'' The 


Lamp is an excellent means of directly illustrating the principal Laws of 
Light, and it would prove very useful to all students of this subject. 


MICROSCOPES 


Á, — 7 ACCESSORIES 


by all the Leading Makers, including 
Beck, Leitz, Reichart, Zeiss, and 
also Messrs. Watson & Sons, oí 
whose Instruments we hold a large 
and Varied Stock. 


BIOLOGICAL & 
i r7 DISSECTION 
. E X 1 INSTRUMENTS. 
ETA O The “VICTORIA” Bio- 
logical Case Solid Wal- 
nut Wood Case, containing 
Three Scalpels, Three For- 
ceps, Three Pairs Scissors, 
| Three Dissecting Needles. 
To Seeker, Section Lifter, 
— . » Metal Blowpipe, Razor, 
==... Strop, and Triplet Lens 


t ^. Price £1 1s. Od. 


VICTORIA BRIDGE, 
MANCHESTER. 


Catalogues on applicat 


As 


En 
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fj 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., | Professor MEIKLEJOHN S SERIES. 


Wish to draw special attention to the following Publications: — ———— 
Class-Room Atlas. Size 10 ins. x 1214 ins. * Recent Additions. 


zys pa ; s. d. 
This Atlas of Physical, Political, Biblical, and Classical Geography | x : : i : 
(45 Coloured Maps) is specially suited to. Higher. Elementary, English Literature. A new History and Survey 
Secondary, and Evening Schools An Index to all places in the from Saxon Times to the Death of mae son, By J. M. D. 
Maps is given. Price, full bound in art vellum, 5s. net. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Demy 8vo, 658 pp. 6 o 
"Bhakespeare's The Merchant of Venice. 
Class-Room Test Maps. Vane FRANCIS GTO i 
A series of 41 Test Maps, identical in every way with the Maps in | y 
Atlas save that names are omitted. Price 1d. each Map. General Information Questions (with Answers). 
TEN By A. B. Cowan. - I 6 
Atlas or Commercial Geography | *The Geographical Companion. Avdiged b 
Size IO ins. X 12! A ins. M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. (Oxon), F.R.G.S. ... iss net o O 
Containing 38 Coloured Maps, Notes on the Maps, md Index. E 
As title indicates, this has been prepared to meet the requirements | A School eowtapny: With special references to 
of Commercial Classes in Schools : and Colleges. T, Commerce and History. With Maps and Diagrams. By 
_ Price, full bound in cloth, 5s. net. J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., and M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. 
A number of the Maps in this Atlas can be had separately. Third Edition Revised., Crown Svo, 410 pp. E. 
Price 1d. each. 
Prospectuses of these Atlases, with Specimen Map, sent on application. A Short Geography. With the Commercial High. 
ways of the World. dci sio Edition. Lg i 
Crown Svo, 196 pp. ... I O 
World-Wide Atlas. Roya xo. Test t G hive. Suleated «f 
A Reference Atlas of 128 Maps, with Index to 67,000 places. e i “Questions in eography : d E ect e T. ipd 
quce dui bonu Cu ae ee Aude: of ^ ‘Buildin; 4 of the British Empire. ) Crown vo, 
1 : , 3 iiL h EK: foamy ie n r m 4 . c i 
For School, Library, Office, and Private use this Atlas is unequalled. 8:pp. ‘Just published] ... e l - See RU Ld 
Astronomy, Atlas of. By H:aru. | The Comparative Atlas. By J. G. BAkTHOLOMEN, 
Imperial Svo, with 22 double-page Plates in Colours and 44 Illustra- F.R. G.S... and Edited by Professor M EIKLEJOHN. Third 
tions in the text. Price, tull bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. Edition. Containing 64 Plates and a General Index ... s 6 
A most useful and carefully prepared work which should be in the The British Colonies and Dependencies: TN 
pr Ot Ute Te ate dca Els SU OE Resources and Comimerce. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. 
Full Lists and Prospectuses of our publications free on application. Fifth Edition. iRevised.' Crown 8vo, y6 pp. M A ow 
2d Europe: its Physical and Political Geography. pire 
W. & A. K. JOH NSTON, LTD., Map in Colour. By M. J. C. MEL B.A. Second 
Edition. |. Revised. 96 pp. e is oe .. 0 6 


Edina Works, Edinburgh; & 7 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


A School History of England. With Maps and 


Vocabulary of Historical Terms. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, 
M.A.. and M. J.-C. RESTREN B.A. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 470 pp. ... 2 6 


A Short History of England and Great Britain. 


B.C. 55 to A.D. 1590. Eighteenth Edition. Crown Svo. d 
Type Edition, ts. 6d.) xus I o 


*Test Questions in History : ET inam ‘Public 


Examination Papers and arranged by A. T. FLUX (Author of 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., 


Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, Scotch Board of Education, 
and Central Welsh Board; Examiner to Oxford and Cambridge Foint 
Board, Cambridge Higher Locals, Scotch Board of Education, Civil 
Service Commission, University of London, &c., c. 

EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


Hints on . . . . 


e “ Building of the British ie ee Crown Svo, 82 PP- ee 
published  ... Io 
Outlines of the History of England and Great 
Britain to A.D. 1590. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 84 T 6 
. . French Syntax. NOH Me SNR mos 


A Short Grammar of the English Tongue. 


With Three Hundred and Thirty Exercises. d icd 
Edition. 176 pp. Ma I o 


The Art of Writing English : a Manual for Stu- 


dents. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, Précis 
Writing, Punctuation. and other Matters. By J. M. D. MEIKLE- 


CHEAPER EDITION. Price Sixpence net. 


German Declensions 


M ü JOHN, M.A. Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 340 pp. s 22.26 
and ( on U ation S One Hundred Short Essays in Outline. By 
* J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. Siath Edition, Crown Svo, tlopp.... T o 
A New Spelling Book. With Side Lights from 
BY HELP OF REASON AND RHYME. History. T'ivclfth Edition. Crown Svo, 152 pp. wwe "EE E 
"es *Composition for Schools and Colleges. Based 
By J. G. ANDERSON and xm STORR. "e on MOMS Essays with Exercises on Style. By C. H. Max- 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. WELL, B.A. Crown 8vo, 145 pp. Just published |.. "E L o 
French Words . . .| A Short Arithmetic. By G. A. Ciisrias, E.A. 
aud A. H. BAKER, B.A. Crown 8vo, 196 pp. (With Answers, 
Is. Od.) Second Edition cals TN £d T sai ge UE. 


.. . and Phrases. 


A complete Catalogue will be sent post free to any address. 


London: MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


e e R. E. e e e e e e E €—— E 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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and white " were amusing, but the drawing was feeble. 


Subjoined are 
notes on the translations. 


By “Givry.” 
Die Blum’ die heut’ uns lacht 
Morgen verbhih't ; 
F Das, was uns Freude macht, 
Lockt uns und flicht ; 
Was ist das Glück der Welt ? 
Blitz, der die Nacht erhellt, 
Dann rasch zerfällt. 


Tugend wie ist sie schwach ! 
Freundschaft zu rar ! 
Liebe, für Hochmuth, ach ! 
Giebt Wonne dar. 
Wir stehn und sehn sie ziehn, 
Und ihre Freude fliehn, 
Die unser schien. » 


So lang! der Himmel lacht, 

Die Blume blüht ; 
Blick, der wird kalt vor Nacht, 

Mit Liebe glüht. 
Still gehn die Stunden Dein, 
Traumend dann schlafe ein, 
Wach’ auf und wein’. 

SHELLEY: ** The Flower that smiles to-day." 


By ** BAERWALDE." 


Zerschelle, zerrinne, du Meer, 

An dem kalten, grauen Gestein ! 

Ach, dass doch die Zunge aussern konnt 
In Worten des Herzens Pein! 


Wie selig die Kinder am Strand, 

Die sich haschen in jauchzender Flucht ! 
Wie selig der Schifferknab’, 

Der im Nachen singt in der Bucht ! 


Und die stattlichen Fahrzeuge ziehn 

Zum Hafen am Bergesrand. 

Ach, nur einen Laut der verhallten Stimm', 
Einen Druck einer liebenden Hand ! 


| 
| Zerschelle, zerscheitre, zerstieb' 

Am Gestade der Klippen, du Meer! 

Doch der holde Glanz des erloschenen Tags 
llat für mich keine Widerkehr. 


TENNYSON : “ Break, break, break." 


** Man” has caught the spirit of ** She sat and sang alway,” but the 
metre—second and fourth lines unrimed— halts. 
| Fleet” begins the Marston sonnet well, but lapses into prose. The 
Sarah Adams lyric, with its peculiar metre, is impossible. 
“ Auragis. " —** Va en riant” will not scan. 
'* Hirt" makes singen rime with /rzn£cn. 
* Robin Hood.” — Meritorious. ‘‘ Ne dites pas” is weak for “we 
ask not" (read ''nous ignorons”); and ér7//ez hardly expresses "a 
blessing." 
* F. C. D. W."—Blank verse is hardly a recognized form of French 
' metre, and the last stanza is weak; otherwise very creditable. Mr. 
Du Maurier, in a version approved by Tennyson, had *'les larmes 
oiseuses," obviously ** le mot juste." 

** Verblüht."— Needs only a little polishing to be quite good. In 
** Füg' auch du dich zur Ruh'" the Zw is superfluous ; and for “Sich 
des Daseins noch freu'n" read ** Der Welt sich noch freu'n." The 
identical rime dor/—«cerdorrt is a questionable licence. 

“J. Festus. "—4A good prose rendering of a passage from ** Maud.” 

'"Diana."— = “Vielleicht ich werd’ gedenken, 

Vielleicht gedenken nimmer " 
is a fatal ending. 

** Givry." —Shelley's ** The flower that smiles to-day” goes well in 
German. “Das was" is cacophonous ; Hochmut only half expresses 
* proud despair." The French version of the same lyric negiects 
alternate masculine and feminine rimes. 

“N. N.”—French prosody is faultless. ** Le cours prédestiné des 
choses " for **the future" does not suit the context—the mirage that 
fancy sees. 
|" Fantail Pigeon.” — J'erg/ss cannot rime with sass, and only stress 

of rime can excuse the final /ang. 

“G. S. M."—Gray's “Elegy”? has been successfully rendered in 

French verse by M. Boielle and others. 

EY Fleurange." —** I] n'est plus pour moi de bonheur sans mélange” 
| for ** Oh, the difference to me !", and “la Ramée” for ‘the Dove”! 
(Continued on page 692.) 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; 


President— THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 


FOUNDED 1829. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Vice President—THR LORD HARRIS. 


Trustees—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE DEAN OF YORK; SIR PAGET BOWMAN, BART. ; GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Eso. 


Chairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
Secretary —W. N. NEALE. Eso. 


Deputy-Chairman SIR PAGET BOWMAN, BART. 


Actuary and Manager— FRANK B. WYATT, Eso., F.I.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms 


THE CLERGY AND 


QUINQUENNIAL BONUS DISTRIBUTION, 


Life Assurance Fund on 31st May, 1908. j : í ; , 
Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity Transactions, com- 
puted on an extremely stringent basis . 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


1 906. 
. £4,292,691 


3,801,975 
£490,716 


SURPLUS 


Out of this Surplus the sum of £490,100 has been divided by way of Bonus, making, with £42,644 
already paid as Interim Bonus, a Total Bonus Distribution among the Members of £532,744. 


Total Bonuses distributed, £4,256,464. 


SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS TO A POLICY FOR 
£1,000 in respect of the 5 years. 
WHOLE LIFE POLICY. 


Age at Date of | Addition to Sutn Age at Date cf Addition to Sum. 


Distribution. = Assured. .. Distribution. " Assured, 
30 | £77 60 | £102 
40 | 84 | 70 144 
50 90 80 215 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY. A Uniform Addition of £100 at all ages. 


| Notwithstanding the lowness of premiums charged, the 
Society has always declared Bonuses at an exception- 


ally high rate. 
| NOTICE. 


, No Agents employed and no Commission paid for the 
introduction of business. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct commu» 
nication with the Office, 


| 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


| 
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CUSACK'S DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WHITE STREET, FINSBURY STREET, 


Principal: 


and ROPEMAKER STREET, MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E.C. 


(TELEPHONE NO.: 


3379 WALL.) 


Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes resumed study after the Holidays, and New Classes were formed on the dates 
given below :— 


| ORAL. | 


OXFORD LOCAL — Senior and | 


Junior .. Sept. 1 Sept. 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL — Senior 
and Junior . Sept. 3 Sept. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS | 
—rst, 2nd, and srd Class, | 
every day ; .. Sept. 3 Sept. 
NATURE STUDY—for Teachers Sept. 8 | Sept. 
CANDIDATES— Every day Aug. 27 . Aug. 
SCHOLARSHIP. Every day Aug. 27. 
Do. Saturday Sept. 1 Aug. 
CERTIFICATE—1907 and 1908 Sept. 1| Aug. 


CORR. 


3 


3 


“J CO 


28 


29 
30 


ORAL. CORR. 
L.L.A.-—Saturday .. Sept. 8 
Do. Evening.. : Sept. 3|Sept. 7 
KINDERGARTEN, [or National 
Froebel Union Certificate .. | Sept. 15 Sept. 7 
A.C.P., L.C.P., F.C.P. ... Sept. 3/Sept. 3 
OXFORD HIGHER LOCAL Sept. 10|Sept. 11 
CAMBRIDGE HIGHER 
LOCAL Sept. 10 Sept. 11 
MATRICULATION, LONDON 
— Every day ... Aug. 27 
Do., Do. Satrda Sept. 1|Sept. 10 
TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA Sept. 13 Sept. 10 


COMMERCIAL, DAY, and EVENING CLASSES, all Subjects, August 27. 
CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, and LADY CLERKS, August 27. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES for TEACHERS in Commercial Law, Banking and Currency, 
METHODS AND MACHINERY OF BUSINESS, and ECONOMICS, September 8. 


Students should apply at once for Prospectus and full purticulars of the Classes they wish to enter, 


All applications to be addressed to Dr. 


The attention of all teachers of English 
History is called to a 


SUMMARY OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


bY 
NORMAN L. FRAZER, B.A, 


LATE SCHOLAR CORP. CHRIS. COLL. CAMB., 
ASSISTAN'T MASTER IN WHITGIFT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CROYDON. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, containing Fifty-three Illustra- 
tions and Twelve Maps. 


2s. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


" It is no mere date-book, but à useful guide to right methods 
of study, and a capital instrument for eftective revision.” —- 
Guardian. 


“This is a very good summary."’—School Word. 


" It is a definite contribution to method, and has been well and 
carefully thought out... . - Altogether an excellent book, well 
worth the price." —The Journal of Education. 


“This delightful volume should make the learning of the facts 
of English History a joy for ever." — Bookman. 


" The book is an unusually good one."—4 berdeen Free Press. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


Studies. 


CUSACK 


BY THE 


HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMAGHE. 


‘Talks with Mr. Gladstone,” 
a Personal Memoir,” &c. 


Author of ' Benjamin Jowett : 


EIGHTH EDITION.-- Demy 8vo, pp. 460. With Photogravures 
of Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache. 
Cloth elezant, gilt top, price 7s, 6d. 


Safe 


Contents :—Historical Prediction — 
Sir G. C. Lewis and Longevity.- 
Literary Egotism—Charles Austin — 
Recollections of Mr. Grote and Mr. 
Babbage — Mr. Tennyson's Social 
Philosophy — Physical and Moral Courage - The Upper 
Engadine—Notes and Recollections of Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, Dean Stanley, and Canon Kingsley- The Epicurist's 
Lament—Poems by B. L. T. (Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache) 


. —Index to the Classical and other Quotations, with English 


renderings. 


FIFTH EDITION.--Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 
price 3s. 6d. 

S f Contents: — The Cure for 

tones O Incurables — The Fear of 

Š Death — Fearless Deaths — 

Stumbling. Divine Economy of Truth. 

Appendices :— Recollections of 

Mark Pattison (see note overleaf) —Mr. Romanes's Catechism 

—Neochristianity and Neocatholicism: a Sequel. Index to 

the Classical and other Quotations, with English renderings. 

London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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'! Agricola.” —Spirited, but some weak rimes: wild and Welt, Thau | lesquelles, au lieu d’être des aspects diftérents de la pensée, ne sont 
gr p q I P 


and du. souvent que de vaines images qui nous la cachent ! 

'* Rabe." —** Mich treiben mit grausamer Tat” is weak for ** IIustle Les figures, les métaphores sont des pieges du meme genre, et 
me to and fro”; and for ‘tim wilden Gedrang” read **das wilde | dont il n'est guère plus facile de se garder. A qui n'en vient-il pas 
Gedrang " ; else very good. dans l'esprit par cette porte banale de la mémoire, toujours ouverte 

“M. de C."—11low is à tout ce qui est imitation et mode? Notre langue ne souffre point 

“ Belle paquerette qui pousses partout ” ces ombres qui se placent entre notre pensée et nous ; c'est le premier 
to be scanned ? devoir de l'écrivain de s'en défier, ou. plutót de les chasser courageu- 

** X," —Sein cannot stand for seinem. sement, comme Enée dissipait les ombres avec son épée. Ces images 

, Pa ; , 

“ Pervanche.”—A prose version. sont le plus souvent des effets du sang, des fumées qui montent au 

** Marée basse." —A very hap araphrase of one of Moore's Irish ' cerveau. Les littératures les plus riches en images sont les plus 
melodies, but not a translation. | pauvres en idées. Certains écrivains sont pleins d'images ; tout reluit, 

EW. F. K.’ —Grammatical faults both in French and German. ' tout brille, tout étincelle ; mettez tout cela au creuset : pour quelques 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By F. J. WEAVER, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


EACHERS of history in schools may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to hope that it is no longer necessary to apologize 
‘for their existence. That particular type of utilitarianism which 
regarded the history lesson as an intrusion was never remark- 
able for the modesty of its representatives ; therefore we may 
conclude that the comparative absence of protests against the 
growing recognition of history as a school subject is a proof 
that its claims have at length been acknowledged. But, what- 
ever the truth of this inference, it is at least equally evident 
that the actual teaching of history is still carried out in a some- 
what haphazard manner, and that the teachers themselves 
are beginning to feel the need for co-operation and for a more 
general recognition of leading aims and principles. 

The expression of this need, it is true, has generally come 
from those who have taken a special interest in the subject ; 
but the need itself is all the more pressing in the case of the 
numerous schools where history is taught by each form master 
and taught frequently upon lines parallel only in the sense that 
they never meet. 

It is interesting to note that our most candid friends are those 
official censors at whose instance we claim to have sacrificed so 
many of our pet schemes—namely, the examiners. Those 
whose painful lot it has ever been to prepare boys for answer- 
ing “portmanteau” questions, in which the “ brief life” and 
“a few facts about” appear with wearisome iteration, know 
how fruitful such questions are in providing " howlers" for the 
delectation of the examiner. Asa matter of fact, the howler is 
frequently the result of haste or carelessness, and even when 
a ludicrous mistake is made from sheer ignorance the mistake 
itself is not necessarily any the worse for being ludicrous. But 
many examiners are now providing us with questions which 
make it possible to teach history rationally and prepare 
pupils for an examination at the same time, and we are bound 
to admit that the examiner has a better opportunity of ap- 
praising the general results of the teaching of history than any 
one teacher can possibly have. 

The recent discussion in regard to the proposed abolition of 
the Teachers’ Register has again brought into prominence the 
fact that secondary teachers as a whole are not enamoured of 
“training.” The same remark would probably apply to teachers 
in elementary schools also if the special incentives to training 
in their case did not exist; but this is only by the way, and 
the suggestion, if erroneous, must be charitably ascribed to the 
writer's fraternal desire to suggest at least one argument for the 
abolition of invidious distinctions between A and B. Now 
secondary teachers must be either exceptionally conceited or 
exceptionally foolish if they are not willing to allow the possibility 
ot improvements in their methods of teaching and anxious to 
discover how those improvements may be effected. Asa matter 
of fact, and practical teachers of any standing and repute in 
their own circles will bear out the statement, the junior 
members of a staff are usually quite eager enough to benefit by 
the experience of their senior colleagues, even to a somewhat 
embarrassing extent. But perhaps it is not to be wondcred at 
that the advice of those whose experience and success as 
teachers are well known should be sought in preference to the 
most comprehensive and minute directions of others whose 
actual work in the class-room is not a prominent factor in their 
qualifications. 

If it is true, as suggested here, that the teaching of history in 
secondary schools leaves much to be desired, whilst the 
teachers are anxious to improve tbeir methods in accordance 
with the experience of others, provided the latter have a know- 
ledge of what is practicable as well as of what is desirable, 
there ought to be plenty of useful work in store for the new 
Historical Association. No one who was present at the in- 
augural meeting of that association could help being struck 
with the general unanimity of the views expressed as to the 
needs and possibilities of historical teaching in schools, and the 
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impracticable dream perhaps—of an Historical Association 
scheme for the teaching of history in secondary. schools, 
sufficiently definite to be capable of adoption as a whole by 
such schools as approved it, and sufficiently flexible to allow 
for individual peculiarities. It is nothing more than a dream at 
present, and the suggestions which follow are notat all intended 
to body it forth—at best they can only provide a speck or two 
of dust towards its materialization. 

It is hardly necessary to point out many advantages that 
would follow from having such a scheme, if at all widely 
adopted. We take it for granted that University professors 
and examiners would have a share in its production, and thus 
we might hope that there would follow some sort of continuity 
or connexion between the various examinations which must, 
almost necessarily, have an effect upon our teaching ; and 
some sort of continuity, also, between the work done at the 
school and at the University. It would be possible to provide 
apparatus—books, pamphlets, atlases, maps, illustrations, 
lantern slides, &c.—more cheaply, in proportion to the wider 
demand for similar productions, perhaps even at subscription 
prices. There would be the minimum of loss to pupils passing 
from one school to another where a similar scheme was at 
work in both ; and, in the same way, teachers might make a 
change within the bounds of the “federation ” with the slightest 
break in continuity. Not the least advantage would be the 
existence of an organized affiliated body of teachers of history 
to urge the claims of such an unmercantile subject in this 
mercantile age. It is absolutely necessary, however, that such 
a scheme should give the widest scope to the individual 
teacher, and that its adoption by any school should be an 
entirely voluntary act. Any attempt to enforce a uniform 
system would—at least, in the opinion of the writer—end in the 
failure it deserved. The life of an historical conscript is hardly 
an enviable one. On the other hand, there are some of us 
who would willingly enlist in the ranks of an organized body of 
teachers, being ready to stand up loyally for the united wisdom 
of a representative committee even at the expense of some of 
our own favourite theories. Not the least important character- 
istic of such united wisdom would be a willingness to consider 
suggestions from all teachers specially interested in the subject, 
whose actual experience, though limited, might correct or 
modify in certain details the general conclusions of those of far 
greater qualifications and reputation; but any teachers who 
feel that they have practical suggestions to offer will be obliged 
to overcome their consciousness of personal insignificance, 
since that very insignificance makes it tolerably certain that 
they will never be heard if they wait to catch the Speaker’s 
eye. 

For the purpose of history teaching we may roughly divide a 
school into three parts—junior, middle, senior. The particular 
age at which the line of division between middle and senior 
should be drawn would of course depend mainly upon the 
leaving age of the senior pupils, since it would obviously be 
unwise to shorten the senior teaching out of reasonable propor- 
tion. For instance, even if it couid be proved that constitu- 
tional history is unsuitable for the study of pupils under fifteen 
years of age, it would hardly be advisable to cut it out entirely 
from schools in which the scholars leave at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, especially as it is in these very schools that the teach- 
ing of history is only in the most exceptional cases likely to be 
supplemented at a University. The junior division should 
perhaps consist of those forms in which the average age is 
under ten. 

With regard to the teaching of junior boys there can hardly 
be any doubt about the advisability of using the history 
* Reader” as a basis. But the great difficulty is to get sufficient 
Readers of a suitable kind. Any who have had much experience 
of little children know that their vocabulary is much more 
limited than is at first apparent, since they will read quite 
readily, and even reproduce from memory in proper connexion, 
words and phrases that they do not in the least understand. 
The existence of one or two junior history Readers which are 
really capable of being understood without continuous transla- 
tion into simpler language proves that it is not absolutely 
impossible to write such books, but an overwhelming majority of 


total influence represented might almost encourage a timid | so-called history primers, first history Readers, and histories for 
hope that there was sufficient of it to make some impression | junior forms display an almost grotesque ignorance of the cepa- 


even on a Government Department if necessary. The writer 
has ever since been haunted by a dream—a most preposterously 


cities of the pupils for whose instruction they are ostensibly 
written. The selection and arrangement of facts and stories in 
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some of these books make them a useful guide to the teacher 
himself, and one or two are almost good enough to merit an 
attempt at word for word translation. No doubt it would 
require considerable courage to suggest the latter proceeding to 
either of the authors concerned, since the delicate compliment 
might be misunderstood ; but in their present form it 1s worse 
than useless to put these books into the hands of the children, 
as an attempt actually to use them in class is likely to give the 
impression that history is an altogether unintelligible and 
uninteresting subject. 

Very young children will always show a taste for the fairy- 
tale form of history ; but the teacher may give his imagination 
too loose a rein, with the result that inessential or apocryphal 
details usurp the place in the memory which might have been 
occupied with more serviceable impressions. It is quite 
possible to give children of eight or nine years of age a very 
fair idea of the main facts in the history of their own country if 
care is taken to keep always before them a “time chart” on 
which the story they are reading or listening to at the.time can 
be clearly marked. The writer is heretical enough to believe that 
a knowledge of the conventional “ Dates of the Kings” is very 
valuable as a scaffolding from which to build up an understand- 
ing of the sequence of events in the several reigns, and that the 
ability merely to name two or three of the main facts in each 
reign is well worth the time taken up by junior pupils in acquir- 
ing it. As a matter of fact, young children delight in assisting 
the teacher to construct tables of dynasties-- under another 
name—with the dates attached in the most correct manner, 
and, even if short lists of dates are set to be learnt, the definite- 
ness of the task far more than compensates for the apparent 
want of interest, while the satisíaction of producing some- 
thing quite correctly is sufficiently keen to allure the young 
scholar unaccustomed to such a luxury. But there is no need to 
set a task ; if the first few minutes of each history lesson are 
spent in drawing up on the blackboard a list of sovereigns— 
say, from William the Conqueror—alternately with a genea- 
logical table connecting the Conqueror with our own Prince 
Edward of Wales, the smartest will soon get to know 
the names and connexions without effort, and the dullest can 
hardly fail to gain in time some idea of the sequence of events. 
Spaces should be left between the names of the sovereigns 
roughly corresponding with the length of each reign, and the 
position on the chart of each story read or told should be in- 
dicated before the story is begun. The question of the 
succession to the throne plays such a prominent part in our 
history that the date of the accession of a new sovereign has 
frequently marked a vital change in its development, and the 
ability to construct a genealogical table connecting the 
sovereigns as simply as possible, with the less important names 
freely superseded by crosses, would provide plenty of material 
for interesting study later on. 

Greater difficulties arise in arranging a scheme for the middle 
division. Obviously, it is in this division that the principal 
part of the grounding work must be done, and the arrange- 
ments need to be sufficiently systematic to avoid want of reason- 
able continuity. There are many arguments for “ concentric” 
teaching—a rapid survey of the whole story, becoming more 
detailed in each higher form ; but practical convenience has 
generally prevailed in favour of an arrangement by period, 
since it is impossible to cover the whole ground in every form 
within the short time a pupil remains in that form, especially 
in the larger schools, where there are many forms and removes 
are frequent. 

The great objection to an arrangement by period is the pos- 
sibility of certain periods being gone over several times, while 
others are only partly studied, or even missed altogether, by 
pupils who enter the school late or leave it early or who get a 
double remove, thus missing altogether the work of one par- 
ticular form. A common complaint from those who have some 
special reason to wish they knew more about the history of their 
own country —unfortunately, the majority seem quite content to 
know little or nothing —is that they were always “doing” the 
same period or that they know nothing about the nineteenth 
century because they “dropped” history before they got to 
the form to which the study of it was allotted. Perhaps the 
somewhat morbid eagerness for the latest news, which urges 
some men to buy three or four editions of the same evening 
paper and makes yesterday’s journal appear to bea thing of 
the remote past, may be looked upon as a violent reaction from 
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a study of history in which the Battle of Hastings played too 
prominent a part. There is, unfortunately, no doubt that the 
more modern periods are frequently neglected ; and yet {we 
most of us agree that it is just these periods which should 
receive special attention if any periods should. 

The solution of the difficulty appears to lie in the adoption 
of a system which combines both “concentric” and “ period” 
arrangements. If all the forms in that part of the school which 
we have labelled * middle division” were taking the same period 
in the same term, the pupils removing from one form to another 
would continue their work in chronological order, and those 
remaining in a form would do similarly. The length of time 
taken to complete the cycle might be fixed at three, or four, or 
five, or six terms ; but, as the whole division would be following 
the same course, the only difference being that in the higher 
forms of the division the work done would be more advanced, 
each pupil would continue his work in regular order in whatever 
form he might happen to be. There seems to be no reason 
whatever for limiting each form to one particular period, unless 
it be to give the teacher an opportunity of specializing some- 
what in that period where the whole teaching of history is not 
taken by a specialist; but the same advantage might be ob- 
tained by arranging for the history teaching throughout the 
middle division to be taken by different teachers in different 
terms, according to the period best known to each. 

If this suggestion were adopted, it would not only be im- 
possible for a pupil to miss a period entirely if he stayed a 
reasonable time in the school, or to be spending the whole 
of his time on one particular period, but the teacher would 
know wbat to expect from the pupils, with the exception of 
those quite new to the school. From the specialist teacher's 
point of view it would be a very great advantage to be able to 
concentrate attention upon one period at a time, as far as the 
majority of the forms were concerned, instead of having to 
prepare entirely different lessons for the various forms. The 
average teacher of history needs to refresh his memory from 
the old fountains of knowledge, and is at the same time anxious 
to be up-to-date with new discoveries and opinions. He finds 


' he can hardly give too much thought and preparation to a 


lesson if the most is to be made of it, and many special arrange- 
ments for illustrating the subject in hand are made impossible 
in practice because they take up too large a proportion of the 
time possible for preparation when several periods are being 
taken concurrently. 

The latter objection would apply especially to lectures illus- 
trated by lantern slides, which might be much more frequent 
and regular if the same set of slides and the same specia! 
preparations involved could be used for several sets either in 
succession or in combination, without turning the lesson into a 
kind of entertainment, which it must inevitably be in the case 
of those pupils not taking the period illustrated. Many 
teachers, at present somewhat harassed with futile attempts to 
get together and to employ various sets of illustrative material, 
each of which would, in all probability, be used once only. 
would welcome a scheme which simplified their task and at the 
same time made the field of its application much wider. 
Finally, he is either a very inexperienced or a very unobservant 
teacher who does not during the course of a lesson, by the 
questions and answers of the pupils, gain some information 
which will help him to present the same facts more effectively 
another time, and the value of this experience is immensely in- 
creased if it can be utilized almost immediately. It is not 
necessarily laziness which induces a parson to preach the same 
sermon over and over again : though he, unfortunately, cannot 
test its effectiveness by catechizing his congregation. 

[n the senior division, where the time devoted to history is 
likely to be very limited, it is, perhaps, best to confine one's 
attention to the most modern periods, with references to the 
earlier history for illustrations and origins. [t is usually im- 
practicable to attempt the study of European history, as such, 
unless at least two hours a week is allotted to the whole sub- 
ject ; for much generally remains to be done in training the 
pupils to express themselves with reasonable clearness and 
accuracy. Something of the kind may have been attem; ted 
earlier by requiring written answers to periodical questions ; 
but the average pupil finds considerable difficulty in taking 
notes of a lesson or lecture and reproducing them in the form 
of a continuous essay. Generally speaking, the first aim 0! 
the history teacher must be to make the most of his time—a 
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poor halfpennyworth of bread to an intolerable deal of scientific 
and mathematical sack ; and for this purpose it will be well to 
prepare a syllabus of each lecture, arranyed to correspond with 
a definite portion of the text-book in use, so that plain facts 
may be easily accessible, and the lecture itself be taken up with 
supplementing and illustrating the facts and making deductions 
from them. Occasionally the pupils should be required to 
make their own notes entirely, and even when a syllabus is 
provided for them it should be supplemented by notes taken 
during the actual lesson. But the imperative necessity of 
saving time makes a syllabus doubly advisable, since it dis- 
penses with the ten minutes wasted in dictation and forms 
a ready-made outline for an essay; while its use in the 
lesson itself helps to indicate the main Jandmarks and to pre- 
vent the pupils (and the teacher) from losing their way in an 
undergrowth of detail. 

Pupils who take a special interest in history will be encouraged 
to think and read on their own account if an alternative subject 
for the essay is announced, especially when the preparation of 
it involves the study of a book—which should be indicated — 
somewhat off the beaten track. This arrangement, with an 
occasional half-hour devoted to a class debate on some question 
of current interest suggested by the lesson, would at least have 
a refreshing effect upon the teacher himself, revealing a 
surprising amount of original thought in quarters where nothing 
better than dull acquiescence had been looked for. The latter 
recipe should, however, be avoided by teachers who are not pre- 
pared to hear their pet theories somewhat contemptuously 
scouted ; for the youthful essayist and debater is delightfully 
absolute. Constitutional history ought to have a fair share of 
attention at this stage, though there is really no reason why 
quite young pupils should not find the study of it sufficiently 
Interesting. If the teacher himself has a real interest in the 
subject and can capture enough of the spirit of Burke to make 
the dry bones live, he will have no more difficulty in carrying 
his audience with him in a study of the growth of the Constitu- 
tion than in describing a battle to which neither he nor any of 
them ever saw, or are ever likely to see, anything similar. 

The very soberest estimate of what is necessary to be done to 
place the teaching of history in schools on a sound working 
basis appears to demand so much from the teacher himself that 
he can hardly be expected te keep pace with it unless he is 
free to devote the whole of his attention to the subject. In 
many cases, no doubt, where history forms one of several 
subjects taken by the form master it is the only one which 
needs special preparation so far as actual study is concerned. 
But only one teacher here and there is willing to give such a 
disproportionate share of his time to this part of his work, and 
there is a natural temptation to regard the history lesson as a 
convenient break between such strenuous subjects as Latin and 
mathematics, to be spent in reading the history book as peace- 
fully as the inquisitive boy will permit. 

When teachers of history have set their own house in order 
they will be in a position to criticize those of others. They will 
remind the examiner of his responsibility in setting questions 
which have caused such a plague of synoptical cram-books and 
summaries, hardly justified by the ease and rapidity with which 
tabulated answers can be marked. They will claim a more 
adequate share of the grants for equipment, especially in those 
cases, happily growing fewer, where the antiquated idea still 
lingers that one book per pupil is “apparatus” enough. They 
will even dare to suggest to Whitehall itself that history is not 
necessarily a part of the subject of English because it happens 
to be written in that language. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN FRENCH 
CONVENTS. 


Ao the public events of the vear 1904 one deserving 

the notice of all who are interested in scholastic questions 
is the decision taken by the French Government to suppress all 
religious communities connected with the secondary education 
of women (enseignement primaire supérieur). With the ethical 
aspect of that education as given by the condemned communi- 
ties we are not here concerned, and shall confine our remarks 
to the strictly scholastic side of the training given. Nor do we 


intend to examine how that work has been carried on through 
previous generations—our aim is only to relate things as seen 
within the year, when a visit to Paris afforded us opportunities 
of personally examining several of the more important convents. 


General Features. 

Almost all religious schools carry out a double work. Side 
by side with, but entirely separated from, the boarding or day 
schools attended by girls of the upper classes, they have element- 
ary day schools in which are taught children belonging either to 
artisan or to very poor families. It is only with the former that 
we are concerned in the present inquiry, as the free schools 
belong to the province of so-called primary education. 

Formerly the decision as to the competence of teachers for 
their duties was left to the judgment and discretion of the 
superiors of the different communities, who chose among their 
members those who seemed best fitted for the task without 
being restricted by the necessity of public diplomas. Since 
1879, however, the proportion of certificated teachers in the 
different schools is fixed by law, and ever since the convent 
teachers have qualified themselves for the teaching profession 
by going through the usual public examinations ; and, like all 
other schools, whether public or private, convent schools have 
been periodically inspected by State officials. 

The training in pedagogy and in the practice of teaching is 
usually provided by the communities themselves, whose new 
members have to serve an apprenticeship to their scholastic, no 
less than to their religious, life. This period of training, in- 
cluding, as it does, both theory and practice, varies in the 
ditferent orders as to duration and methods. In one it extends 
over two years, during which the novices, alternately assuming 
the characters of teachers and pupils, are thoroughly drilled and 
criticized by experienced teachers ; in others the young teachers 
begin by acting, so to speak, as occasional substitutes for the 
elder sisters. Nowhere do they plunge unaided into their new 
duties. The change is gradual, and, whatever may be in the 
different communities the customary appellation of the head of 
the scholastic department, her kindly guidance of the new 
teachers is as unwearying as her friendly supervision of the 
staff as a whole. 

As age impairs the activity of a teacher her work is modified, 
being sometimes limited to her favourite subjects or to small 
classes until such time as her failing health will allow her to do 
service only in some less exacting occupation. The pupils are 
generally admitted from the age of five or six, rarely younger, 
and the leaving age is about seventeen or eighteen. The 
greater number, however, range between ten and fifteen. 

The approximate number of girls educated in the eight con- 
vents under notice varies between sixty and two hundred per 
school, always divided into a large number of classes (in several 
instances nine, exclusive of divisions) soas to reduce the number 
of pupils in each to ten or twelve, twenty being almost the 
extreme limit, and in some cases there were only six girls work- 
ing together. This condition, so advantageous to individual 
progress, is due to the large supply of teachers furnished by the 
communities without any addition to the school expenses. Fo 
this must not be forgotten—reliyious teachers are not salaried, 
and expect nothing more for their trouble than board, lodging, 
and the liberty of devoting themselves to the care of children and 
to the life of study they have chosen. Hence the large pro- 
portion of teachers as compared with the number of pupils ; 
hence also the comparatively low scale of fees in even the best 
convent schools. 

Whatever may be the number of classes into which the 
whole school is divided, the promotion of girls from one to 
another is decided according to the average of their work 
during the year; examination results are taken into con- 
sideration, but not solely The individual opinion of each 
teacher who has had to do with the pupil, and also considerations 
of character, age, and health, are given their due weight. But 
the passing ez Aoc of one class into the next is never the rule. 

À feature noticeable in all these schools is the careful co- 
ordination of the subjects forming the curriculum, the studies 
in one division being always caretully arranged so as to lead up 
to those in the next. In the junior classes it has even been 
found in several instances that they were so organized as to go 
over the same ground twice in distinct and yet parallel 
divisions, the second course being distinguished from the first 
by greater fullness of detail on the part of the teacher, whilst 
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greater fluency and thoroughness were exacted on the part of 
the pupil. In all schools an elaborate system of weekly and 
monthly examinations in different subjects keeps the pupil's 
mind on the alert. “ Revision” in some form or other is indeed 
the constant practice everywhere. 


Curriculum and Time-'able. 


The increasing custom for girls to pass public examinations 
has unified, to a great extent, the schemes of the different 
convent schools, whicb, at the request of the parents, readily 
send up for examinations any of their pupils. Those examina- 
tions (Brevet élémentaire and Brevet. supérieur) being in- 
tended for girls of over sixteen and eighteen respectively, the 
result is that in the different convents there can be but little 
difference in the studies pursued by girls over fifteen if they 
work with a view of obtaining the brevets. 

The characteristic feature of each scholastic community lies, 
therefore, in the middle school. ln some schools most import- 
ance is given to history ; in others to literature ; while in one a 
third of the whole time is devoted to science. Thus a certain 
individuality is still preserved by the schools, entailing differ- 
ences in the allotment of time, and showing itself throughout in 
the general tendency of the work. To follow these different 
peculiarities in all the intricacies of time-tables would be 
tedious, but some permancnt features may be brietly recorded. 

The Froebelian system, though known and studied by all 
interested in pedagoyy, does not obtain in France to the extent 
that it does in England, and there was no trace of it in any of 
the schools visited. Reading, writing, counting, with interludes 
of singing, games, and hand-work, were, according to time- 
honoured custom, taught to the youngest children; and, 
whether owing to the small number of pupils entrusted to each 
teacher or to the system of renewing short lessons on the same 
subject every day, and even several times a day, progress 
seemed very rapid at that early staye. Children of seven and 
eight were found already able to carry on a whole range of 
studies, including grammar, geography, and arithmetic. The 
teaching was mainly oral, with a small amount of learning by 
heart, so as to train both memory and speech, which were 
further exercised by the reproduction of narratives taken from 
Scripture and from French history. Those young pupils had 
books well, and often profusely, illustrated ; they even had each 
an atlas, 

According to notes taken at one of the schools, children of 
nine and ten had a scheme of work including, in arithmetic, the 
four simple rules, the metric system with problems, and principles 
of fractions ; in grammar, verbs and elementary rules with daily 
dictations and exercises in parsing, style, and elocution ; in 
French history, a general survey from the origins to the Revolu- 
tion, with a few leading dates ; in geography, general knowledge 
of the globe and detailed study of France, physical and political ; 
and, side by side with all this, religious knowledge, drill, draw- 
ing once a week, reading and writing, sewing and object lessons. 
Truly a list long enough for juvenile ambition ! Yet some in 
addition must practise some musical instrument ; if so, they 
generally curtail the time given to writing or sewing. 

Before leaving the junior classes some points may be insisted 
upon—the daily, or almost daily, lessons in reading and writing ; 
the importance attached to the study of the mother tongue, 
which, as well as arithmetic, appears every day in some form or 
other on the time-table ; the care taken that from the beginning 
history should be considered as a whole, a general knowledge 
of its development being aimed at from the first. 

When we examine into the work of the middle school 
divisions, or cours moyen, comprising pupils whose ages range 
from twelve to fifteen, we find that no one of the subjects pre- 
viously studied is abandoned or even allowed to become 
momentarily forgotten ; but it 1s treated in a fuller and more 
liberal manner. The study of the French language blends 
itself here with the study of French literature ; the history of 
France leads to general history, ancient and modern ; geometry 
and even algebra supplement arithmetic, carried on now to a 
more advanced stage (interest, discount, stocks, proportional 
parts and partnership, square root, areas of plane figures, &c.). 
Geography deals successively with the different parts of the 
World considered under the many aspects of their physical and 
political conditions. Chemistry and physical and natural sciences 
are also added to the list of subjects. It is at this period of 
school life that, as has been hinted already, the particular bent 


of a school may show itself by the greater proportion of time 
allotted to one or other branch of knowledge. At no time does 
the time-table show greater variety, providing, as it does now in 
some cases, for modern languages and the outline of foreign 
literatures with a study of their most important works, possibly 
also Latin, which in one school appeared in the curriculum of 
four successive divisions. 

When girls have reached the age of fifteen or sixteen they 
pass into the upper school ; it is now time for them to think of 
public examinations. The first of these, or Brevet élémentaire, 
includes the French language, arithmetic, the history and 
geography of France, a few notions of natural and physical 
sciences, drawiny, sewing, and principles of vocal music. Some, 
though by no means all, pupils, submit to this test, and the need 
to provide for both classes of pupils gives rise to different 
systems. 

In some schools the candidates and non-candidates work 
separately, the former devoting themselves almost entirely to the 


official programme, whilst the other girls work according toa . 


curriculum framed very much like that already mentioned in 
connexion with the middle school, but dealing with more 
advanced subjects, and comprising even in some schools the 
history of architecture, psychology, principles of jurisprudence, 
domestic eccnomy, and ambulance courses. In other convents, 
where numbers are not so large, the girls continue to work 
together with a curriculum wider than that of the official pro- 
gramme, the matter of which occupies an amount of time vary- 
ing in different schools. 

Whatever the system adopted, the results, as tested by the 
Brevet élémentaire, are, as a rule, excellent. One school had no 
failure to report ; another, out of 23 candidates, passed 21, and 
again 20 out of 22. For this first examination the special pre- 
paration, if any, occupied generally one scholastic year. To 
prepare for the next examination two years were not In- 
frequently allowed, though in several cases this period was 
found to be very much reduced. 

The second and final examination which girls may pass from 
the age of eighteen—the so-called Brevet supérieur—includes 
advanced arithmetic and bookkeeping, French language and 
literature (outline and set books), French and general history, 
French and general geography, chemistry, physical and natural 
sciences, principles of pedagogy and ethics, drawing, and one 
modern language (with set books). That here, again, pupils of 
convent schools could hold their own is proved by the following 
figures :—4 candidates passed out of 4. 9 out of 10, and 4 out 
of 5. 

It will have been noticed that one foreign language figures 
on the programme ofthe Brevet supérieur; yet no mention was 
made of that subject in the regular school curriculum. It 
seems to have been treated as an additional subject, having 
allotted to it only what time could be spared from art and 
needlework until the special preparation for the Brevet supérieur 
was begun. 

As a conclusion to these remarks on curricula may be added 
the following extracts from time-tables, showing the weekly 
amounts allotted to the different subjects :— 


WEEKLY TIME-TABLE FOR Purirs OF 8 TO IO. 


French Language: dictation prepared and used as basis for grammar 
lessons : parsing, oral and written composition ; elocutton. H hours. 

History of France: narratives and summaries from the origins to the 
fifteenth century. 3 hours. C 

Grography: revision of Europe; simple notions concerning 9 er 
parts ; division of France in departments with chief towns. jd 

Arithmetic: the four simple rules with easy problems and menta 
calculation. 3 hours. 

Olyect Lessons : food, clothing, dwellings. 1 hour. sci 

Reading with explanations and used as subject matter for objec 
lessons. 3 hours. 

Writing: medium, with capitals. 2 hours. “of 

Religious Knowledge, Catechism, Old and New Testament (parts 0t- 
5 hours. 


WEEKLY TIME-TABLE FOR PUPILS OF I$ 10 16. 
peculiarities ' 


y suare " oe c ? * i ilin 
French Language: special study of syntax and spelling mpositions ; 


historical grammar; historical, literary, and other co 

literary analysis. 6 hours. co 
Outline of French Literature up to 1660; study of works 0 

RA ; Special study of Corneille and La Fontaine (Fables. 3 
ours. 


. hietory of 
History: revision of Roman history (1 hour weekly) ; histor) 
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France from Henry IV. to 1870, and simultaneously European history. 
modern and contemporary. 8 hours. 

Geography: Europe thoroughly ; physical France, orography, 
hydrography, revision of political France. 2!3 hours. 

Arithmetic: properties of numbers, divisibility, prime numbers, 
theory of fractions, square root, geometry (solids). 4 hours. 

Scene: mineral and organic chemistry, geology, botany, revision of 
animal physiology. 3 hours. 

Reading: Medieval and Renaissance authors explained. 

Writing: running hand in all sizes, round and sloping hand. 
1% hours. 

Religious knowledge : dogma, liturgy, revision of ancient text and 
Gospels, modern ecclesiastical history. 6 hours. 


An obvious remark called forth by even a cursory examina- 
tion of these time-tables is that no mention is made of optional 
or extra subjects. Yet a not inconsiderable amount of time is 
in every school set apart (in the afternoon, generally) for music, 
drawing, needlework, and kindred pursuits, the time-tables 
becoming then individual to provide for each girl's scheme of 
optional subjects. This, however, does not largely apply to the 
younger children, who do not yet attend the studio, and whose 
musical efforts may be still limited to singing in their class- 
rooms with one of their mistresses, either as a recreation or as 
preparation to join in the singing which accompanies religious 
ceremonies at church or chapel. 

In several schools musical instruction in theory and singing 
is given throughout the middle and upper divisions once or 
twice a week, the best voices being picked out, and, to a certain 
extent, trained for the benefit of the choir. Tuition in solo 
singing and instrumental music of all kinds is given at the wish 
of the parents, either by the regular staff or by visiting teachers 
at special fees and under supervision. 

How every subject can be provided for seems at first difficult 
to understand, but we must bear in mind that the pupils either 
are boarders or spend nearly the whole day at school—from 
8.30 a.m. till 6 or 6.30 p.m. in most instances. Classes alter- 
nating with individual work (English, preparation ; French, 
étude) occupy the whole morning in the middle and upper 
school, and again the latter part of the afternoon, from 3.30 to 
6 or 6.30. There is no free day in the week. Even Sunday 
comes in for its share of study, mainly in religious subjects. 

The proportion of class work to d/ude is not quite easy to 
State : it varies with age and also from school to school. Thus 
in one we found that in the lower divisions class work amounted 
to five hours and étude to two and ahalf hours daily ; whilst in the 
middle school the proportions were almost reversed—class 
three hours, Z/4de five and a half hours. From this we may 
infer that, whilst the young people's work is mostly done zeit 
the teacher, the older ones are expected to practise a certain 
amount of initiative and self-reliance which goes on increasing 
with time. Whether the é/ude took place in the same room 
where the class was held, or whether pupils were for that 
purpose gathered in larger or smaller nuinbers in a special hall 
(Salle d'étude), silence was always found to be the rule, a strict 
supervision preventing any idle disturbance or interruption of 
the work. The pupils during this time were not allowed to open 
their desks at will, but had to provide themselves from the 
beginning with all the books, &c., they wanted. 


Recreation or Play-fine. 

Notwithstanding long hours of work, two and a half hours 
per day were usually allotted to recreation, and in the younger 
divisions there were, besides, short breaks both in morning and in 
afternoon work. All girls had recreation after the midday and 
evening meals ; also before resuming school in the afternoon, 
so as to allow time for a light refection called 7e goúľer, and 
Partaken of in the grounds whenever the weather permitted. 
All these récréations seemed in every school to be employed in 
Organized yames, more or less compulsory, and even en- 
couraged by special rewards. That those games are not of a 
very athletic character no one can doubt who has any know- 
ledge of French customs and ideals. Yet there was croquet, 
even tennis, where space allowed, and in smaller grounds 
games involving great activity in running and jumping. The 
nuns supervising play-time join in the games, whether played 
in the gardens or in the spacious halls provided for that pur- 
pose. 

Apparatus. 


In all convent schools desks were provided either in both 
class and preparation rooms, or at least in the latter, these 


desks being in many instances of a very modern and improved 
type. The younger children, however, frequently had tables. 
Blackboards were found everywhere. Maps constituted an 
important feature of school implements. Sometimes they 
remained hung on the walls of the class-rooms in which they 
were to be used, but there is a growing feeling that by this 
method the pupils’ curiosity gets blunted and maps lose their 
teaching efficacy. Atlases were in the hands of all pupils, 
and map drawing formed in several schools a quite remarkable 
feature. Blank maps on large and small scales, raised maps of 
the newest kind, special maps for every branch of that rapidly 
developing science testified to the thoroughness and “up-to- 
dateness” of the schools with regard to geography. 

The teaching of science was likewise helped by sets of 
diagrams and by herbaria and cabinets of minerals such as are 
rarely to be met with in any but purely scientific schools. 
Experiments were everywhere acknowledged as necessary to 
supplement and illustrate the teaching of physical science and 
chemistry. 

It does not seem that experimental chemistry as understood 
in England is yet largely admitted into the curriculum, but it 
must be remembered that schools are in France expected to 
prepare the majority of girls only for their probable vocations in 
life, and that so far it is but an infinitesimal proportion of 
women who devote their energies to scientific pursuits. 


School Buildings and Grounds. 


All of the convents alluded to, whether old stately mansions 
modified within the last thirty years in accordance with modern 
exigencies, or new erections built at great cost during the same 
period, uniformly presented the same spacious outward propor- 
tions, with certainly more than the regulation allowance of light 
and air within doors. Some even could be considered as 
strikingly remarkable for their architectural beauty and for the 
lavishness and efficiency of all appliances conducive to health 
and comfort. For the use of boarders bathrooms are, of course, 
always provided, and in one instance we found them fitted 
with the most elaborate system of hydropathy and under the 
management of a specially trained nurse. The dormitories, with 
their countless windows and polished floors, were in several 
convents combined with the cubicle system, the elder girls 
enjoying even sometimes the luxury of a private bedchamber, an 
innovation due apparently to the fact that those convents 
number among their pupils many foreign girls. In one convent, 
however, the custom still obtained for the nuns and pupils to 
share the same dormitories. 

Every one of the eight convents visited had playgrounds and 
gardens well shaded and adorned with well kept flower-beds. 
Every one of them had also, for rainy weather, large halls and 
covered galleries where the children could carry on their 
favourite and most noisy games without hindrance. Amid 
them great variety could be found. At one convent, right in 
the centre of Paris, the ancient cloisters of which have 
witnessed many vicissitudes, you would find the formal dis- 
position of trees so characteristic of old French gardens ; at 
another, further removed from crowd and noise, an undulating 
lawn shaded by well grouped trees and enlivened by song- 
birds. Elsewhere. again, far hidden in one of the poor in- 
dustrial suburbs, you would see an unpretentious row of 
buildings, hardly noticed by the noisy stream of workers pass- 
ing constantly to and fro; once behind the white closed gates 
you would catch a glimpse of long flower-lined paths, of a 
stately chapel reached either by shady walks or by a glass- 
covered verandah; and from the many wings added success- 
ively to the seventeenth-century mansion you would command a 
far-reaching view of the great city within the boundaries of 
which the original structure seems surprised to find itself now 
enclosed. 

Conclusion. 


These brief notes on convent schools suggest a few reflections. 
One concerns the adoption and development of the lecture 
system, some convents having organized courses given under 
supervision to the more advanced pupils by outside lecturers, 
some of whom are men of literary and scholarly repute. In 
one instance, at least, these courses were found to be largely 
attended by outside lady students, and, as they were combined 
with an excellent system of scholastic correspondence, the 
advantages they offered extended even to the girls who had 
left school. In one case only was the old system of learning by 
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rote still adhered to ; the general custom was rather to place in 
the hands of the pupils some text-book, often compiled for the 
use of that school by some member of the community, the 
summaries of different chapters being not infrequently learnt 
by heart, and the explanatory text or notes being reproduced in 
the pupil’s own language. 

Much care was throughout bestowed on obtaining clear and 
complete answers from the pupils, monosyllabic or truncated 
sentences being tabooed from the first. The time and trouble 
spent in early days to ensure clear diction in reading and 
reciting were evidenced by the almost general fluency and dis- 
tinctness of speech. The frequent drilling in verbal answers 
went always side by side with practical use of the blackboard, 
and, whether they had to solve a problem or to draw a diagram 
or a map, the girls seemed both eager and intelligent. As 
tending to the same end must also be mentioned the repeated 
occasions when girls speak, read, or recite before a large 
audience, including not only the whole school, pupils and staff, 
but also the older members of the communities, and even-—at 
the Easter and summer school examinations—some outside 
scholastic authority. A few days are devoted by the pupils to 
preparing for these important occasions, during which prepara- 
tion the salle d’étude is often exchanged fora shady part of the 
garden. In the examinations a large share of time is allotted 
to oral questioning ; and it no doubt proves a valuable training 
for the more formidable ordeal of the public examinations, 
which in France always include a compulsory viva voce. 

Literary and debating societies seemed most active, and, 
together with good libraries,tended to foster intellectual initiative. 
The best voluntary productions either in prose or poetry were 
granted by vote the honour of insertion in the academic records 
of the school. Gymnastics were everywhere optional. Needle- 
work was less of the ornamental than of the useful order. 
Garments for the poor were made by the pupils as soon as they 
had reached a certain stage. Later on darning, mending, 
cutting out to measurements, trained them in even a more 
practical way. Certain schools also expected from each girl or 
group of girls the regular performance of some slight household 
duties, some practice in cookery being gained by elder girls 
either as a complementary course, or on /é/e days and festive 
occasions awaited impatiently by the whole school. 

That the pupils enjoy their school life there is abundant 
proof in the popularity of school magazines, the frequent and 
regular meetings of former pupils, and their readiness to join in 
any plan likely to benefit either school or schoolmates. Should 
further testimony be wanted, the most eloquent and pleasing 
was borne in the eagerness of girls to greet a teacher and 
auswer her questions. This it was our welcome privilege to 
witness during the time spent in collecting information in these 
different convents, to whose authorities, religious and ecclesiast- 
ical, we are much indebted for the facilities so graciously 
afforded. P 


OUTDOOR BOTANY. 


LARGE garden behind an old historic house, now turned 

into a public day school for girls, sweeps of velvet lawn 
rising in terraces to a small wood of elm and sycamore and frr, 
with mossy and varied undergrowth, the lawns themselves 
dotted with noble trees of venerable age, and edged with bright 
flower beds. In the lowest level a pond, overhung by trees ; 
sedges and flays and loosestrife and marsh marigold growing 
in the water, and a perfect tangle of wiid flowers round the 
edge of the pool The back of the picturesque old house 
draped with various climbing plants pushing into every window. 
Given such surroundings, the teaching of botany naturally 
suggests itself, and the mind at once leaps to the fact that it 
can be taught upon the spot, out of doors, living with the 
plants. It is easy to follow Nature in all her moods, to watch 
her in every stage of development, to observe and note the 
influence of sun and shower. Life in its wild and in its 
cultivated state stands ready, and lessons under such circum- 
stances base themselves upon the natural features of the place. 
Soil and weather also receive their share of attention in the 
general scheme, and our laboratory is the outside world. The 
plan of the lessons follows the changes of the garden from 
month to month ; and, in a spot of such variety, offering such 


abundance of material, different lines can be taken up in suc- 
cessive years. 

Lessons began in the spring of the year with pupils who were 
for the most part ignorant of botany, and, it must be noted, 
though living in the country, also curiously ignorant of the wild 
life around them, truly having eyes, but seeing not, yet eager 
to see. And in this eagerness, this readiness to be interested 
lay the chance for the teacher. 

And now begins our work. The course planned covers the 
order of growth and sequence of the flowers. Each lesson 
is of three-quarters of an hour's duration, and each class consists 
of about twenty girls. It is time for outdoor botany, and they 
troop on to the lawn each provided with paper and pencil. No 
time is lost in preliminaries—the special object of the lesson's 
study is explained in advance. They divide into little sets of 
three or four, or sometimes two, and each goes straight to the 
appointed place and begins work instantly. i 

Each set has generally three or four plants to study in the 
time, the study consisting of close observation both with hand 
and eye of the plant in question ; a summary of the points noted 
is written down at the time, and rapid drawings are made on the 
spot of every feature observed. Too much has to be done to 
admit of slow work, or of any conversation except that relating 
to the work in hand, and girls are seen stretched flat upon the 
grass the better to see, clustered eagerly round a bush or half 
hidden under masses of foliage, trying to penetrate the inmost 
secret of the plant. As each set finishes work upon its own 
particular plant it moves on in strict rotation to the next on the 
list, each one being carefully chosen with special reference to 
the subject set to be studied at the beginning of the lesson. 
Towards the end of the time allowed the class, which is scattered 
at work all over the garden, is called together, and speciai 
points are mentioned by the teacher and facts that might have 
been overlooked by the inexperienced student. The papers of 
notes and drawings are then collected, and these are read, 
commented upon, and returned before the next lesson. 

In this manner various trees were studied —the beech, plane, 
oak, and sycamore. The opening buds of smaller plants 
claimed their turn, and careful notes and comparisons made as 
to their manner of folding, their colour, sbape, size, texture, 
arrangement, methods of protection from wet and cold, their 
time of opening. From time to time the outdoor class began 
its work by visiting trees or plants previously studied in order to 
note change and progress. This tended to deepen earlier 
observations, to correct wrong ideas or prove theories, and it 
can very truly be said that it is difficult to forget what has been 
learnt in this way. 

At the back, in the wilder part of the garden, in the sunny 
spaces between the trees, were patches in which the grass grew 
tall and free and wild flowers of many kinds grew, crowded 
thickly. These afforded work for several lessons. The flower- 
ing of the grasses, chiefly the pretty cocksfoot and the fox-tail, 
led to the study of wind pollination. 1t was noticed that the 
wild flowers grew in colonies, and particular attention was paid 
to any solitary intruding plant, instances of which occurred in 
almost every patch. It raised a question as to its survival or in- 
crease to be answered the following year. These wild patches 
illustrated the struggle for existence, the necessity for light and 
moisture and space, and comparisons were naturally drawn 
between their crowded life and the scanty growth beneath the 
wide and close-spreading beeches and firs. 

The beds of honeysuckle swarmed with bees. Seated on 
the grass, near to the selected plants, the pupils followed the 
movements of the bees from flower to flower, which it was quite 
easy to do, and gained some insight into their structure and 
methods of work. The life of the bee, and cross-fertilization by 
its means, when studied later, gained in interest from the 
personal observations made. Climbing plants were studied in 
the same way, and here was abundant subject for study in the 
many climbers which draped the red-brick walls of the old 
house. The finger-like tendrils of the grape-vine; the long, 
slender twining cords of the wisteria, flung curling in every 
direction ; the woody stems of the ivy, furred with climbing- 
roots, lent an almost human aspect to the plants in the minds 
of their observers as they watched their efforts to lift themselves 
higher, and how they stretched out their climbing organs, ready 
to grasp at any support. Afterwards, plants which had been 
studied earlier in bud and flower were revisited to note the 
change of flower into fruit, and the fruits compared with each other. 
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Here it may be remarked that no pupil was told to adopt the 
individual and personal form of recording observations, but, 
doing what really was original and individual work, of their own 
accord, they used this means of expression, and almost in- 
variably their notes began: “In the plant I am observing,” or 
some such form of recording their own work. In every case 
out-door work was supplemented by in-door lessons, in which 
deductions were drawn, careful, detailed descriptions made 
from the notes and drawings, and questions discussed to which 
the outdoor work had given rise. The outdoor botany was a 
living thing. Every girl came to her work with interest and 
worked well and hard. The work was never dull, and the time 
went all too quickly. Teacher and pupils worked with en- 
thusiasm, and it was an inspiring sight to see the little groups 
scattered over the big garden, busy with paper and pencil, 
intent upon the work in hand, the teacher visiting each group 
in turn to answer questions, or to point out facts which had 
been overlooked. 

It may be said that the conditions as described above were 
ideal. They were also, however, real. Exactly similar condi- 
tions may be difficult to find elsewhere, but there is little doubt 
that many schools exist in which botany miyht be taught in a 
similar manner, and which would do much to rouse a living 
interest in the subject which is often lacking, and which, one 
must admit sorrowfully, is too often owing to the dullness 
of the teacher. Not seldom do we find that the whole subject 
is regarded with distaste by the pupil, who studiesthe flowerasa 
thing apart from its natural surroundings, who, indeed, shows 
up neat books, full of elaborate drawings, with dictated notes, 
but which, even on a casual observation, show a lack of the 
love and interest which should be there. Once let the pupil 
see the wonder and the mystery and the beauty underlying 
Nature in all her forms, and the study of plants will take its 
rightful place as a subject full of deep interest, something akin 
to ourselves, and a secret sympathy will endear to us each tree 
and flower because they too are alive. 

But is outdoor botany possible except under these exceptional 
conditions? It may seem a paradox, but outdoor botany may 
to a large extent be brought indoors. And many even of 
our London schools have some garden attached, some trees, 
some walls upon which creepers hang. In the country it is 
easy enough. A lane or field can always be available, but in 
London can we not utilize the powers of observation to see 
what lies at our own doors, and gather subject-matter from 
our parks and commons, correlating every lesson with familiar 
outdoor features, which only need to be pointed out? The 
plane tree, with many others, is in our midst ; the florist and the 
seedsman spread wide their windows to the common gaze. 
School gardens do much, and the earnest teacher will find that 
questions crowd upon each other merely from observing at all 
seasons the solitary tree in the school playground, or the 
growth of nasturtiums which he has himself planted in a pot. 
The true enthusiast can find material everywhere. If all heaven 
IS mirrored in a single drop of dew, how many problems of life 
and Nature are illustrated by a single growing seed ! 

E. C. MATTHEWS, 


BIRDS. 


FRIEND, who has found now the undiscovered country, 

still often brings a smile to me as I think of him and of 

his dreams, and whenever I rejoice in a chorus of wild 
songsters in which my ignorant ears cannot discriminate the 
individual notes, or watch a flight of happy winged creatures 
too far beyond my field of vision for recognition of their kind, 
I think of his quiet chuckle as he recounted one of his visions 
of the night. He came of a dreaming family. It was his 
younger brother who remembers casually leaving his body 
outside when he went into the big assembly where such dis- 
robing was de rigueur, and, on returning to take it from the peg 
on which he bad hung it up, could only find a body belonging 
to a certain shy and learned professor, which unfortunately 
was several sizes too small for him. But his own powers in 
that direction were more remarkable than those of his notable 
Insman, and his experiences certainly lost nothing in the 


telling of them. Only to a few privileged intimates did he 
confide how he dreamed one night of three old Circumstances 
altering cases and a proud young Exception proving rules. 

The dream with which I most like to associate his memory 
was just the story of how he watched a company of birds 
flying past him, and, turning to a bystander in his sleeping 
fantasy, inquired: “What kind of birds are those? "—but 
was perfectly satisfied with the reply that they were just 
* common birds," as though bird life, when not abnormal in 
beauty or in strength, could be satisfactorily reduced to a 
common denominator and include any numberof undifferentiated 
flying creatures belonging to no family in particular. How he 
loved the quiet humour of his own dream, and how whimsically 
the dear “common birds” are always reminding me of it—the 
little thrush-coloured baby robin that lately came within a few 
inches of my hand on an old lawn beneath a spreading cedar 
tree ; the flocking sparrows, with their restless, impertinent 
movements ; the finches and tits and other undistinguished and 
homely winged kinsfolk ! 

It was a very small bird indeed that, towards midnight lately, 
awoke me—a creature about the size of one of those white- 
bosomed Mother Carey’s chickens that I learned to delight 
in on the wide Atlantic. The window of the room where I slept 
was wide open and a lamp burning. Perhaps the light had 
beckoned through the darkness to some homeless little brother 
that had lost his way. How gladly would I have soothed and 
comforted the eager, fluttering heart, stroked the soft brown 
plumage, and mothered the tiny quivering body. But fear 
stood between us as a dividing angel. The terror of the bird 
terrified me also, the whirring and swishing of the small wings 
made music of revolt and anguish, and the swift, violent move- 
ments were so blindly bewildering that it seemed, the next 
instant, they would beat into my face and buffet my eyes. 
How the vexed soul came there, or whither it vanished, will 
always remain a mystery ; for, while I slipped out of the door 
to ask counsel of my more knowledgeable neighbour, the tiny 
wanderer fled through the window. Butasymbol there seemed 
to be of many a human crisis in which some stormy spirit, 
communicating its passion to another with a stress of in- 
explicable moral whirlwind, may find the only kindness in a 
noiseless flight and silent farewell —such a farewell as must 
often bear within it an unspoken pledge of meeting on the 
shores of those far distant havens that wait for us in lives to 
come. 

At the extreme limit of the other end of the scale in the gamut 
of feeling, is the peace of uplifting which comes through watch- 
ing that flight of swallows across the sky which seems the very 
language of emotional mastery and triumphant attainment— 


The perfect poise that comes of self-control, 
The poetry of action, rhythmic, sweet— 
That unvexed music of the body and soul 
That the Greeks dreamed of, made at last complete. 
Our stumbling lives attain not such a bliss : 
Too often, while the air we vainly beat, 
Love’s perfect law of liberty we miss. 


It is wonderful to think of that finely adjusted, disciplined 
effort, cleaving the air with a skill and precision on which 
mortal life depends, and to realize that there are moments 
when by any discontinuance of that ordered movement of the 
wings, that outstretched tension of guided and instinctive faith, 
the bird must inevitably sink to its earthly death, whether it 
fall into the drowning ocean or be dashed to pieces on the 
bruising ground. To me it was a wonderful thing when | 
first grasped the fact that only through the element they fought 
and breasted could the birds be borne onward, and that all that 
exquisite grace and gliding ease which we call flying was the 
transcendant outcome of sustained and joyous effort. 


Sometimes a little do their pinions close, 
A little moment do they sink to earth; 
But in activity they find repose— 


Such rest as we may hope for in that birth 
The world calls death : or for a moment find 
In some transcendant hour of holy mirth, 


When love some holy secret has divined ; 
When pain and effort are a deep delight, 
And joy is in the heart of grief enshrined. 
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Who can watch the migratory birds without recalling that 
splendid passage in * Faust" which reminds us that— 


In every man is born that yearning 
Onward and upward evermore to rise 

When overhead the lark his song is learning, 
Lost in the azure spaces of the skies ; 

When, wide upon the air his wings extending, 
The eagle sweeps above the pine-clad height, 

And, far across the lakes and levels wending, 
The crane unresting fares in homeward flight. 


But we need not cranes and eagles. There is an even more 
pathetic suggestion in the heroism and the joy of our own small 
English birds. As we watch them taking the wings of the 
morning when the dew lies heavy on the fragrant flowers, or 
brooding in the stillness of the noonday, or accentuating by 
their passing flight the mystery of the twilight merging in the 
glory of the sunset, as they move across the horizon into the 
clouded fires that seem to lie beyond, the whole earth becomes 
an altar in the Eternal City, and we realize that the vail of the 
temple is for ever rent in twain. 

Two wings inust bear us up, says the writer of the little book 
which has so long companioned Christendom: the one is 
simplicity, and the other is purity. Too often still we run and 
are weary, we tire and are faint. When shall we realize that 
we are curtained by our own dullness, and, casting our own self- 
garmenting aside, may enter here and now into the ever-present 
radiance of the Divine Life, and shall no more need to say : 
“ Oh' that I had the wings of a dove,” but straightway in our 
onward upward progress “ be forever at rest ?? A. M. 


EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


A STATE which fixes the age of compulsory school attend- 

ance at sixteen years will probably present some points in 
educational policy worthy of special study. By the Constitution 
of 1780 Massachusetts set itself the following task :—“ In all 
future periods of the Commonwealth, to cherish the interests of 
literature and the sciences and all seminaries of them”: with 
what measure of success 1s denoted by the fact that two years 
ago 65 per cent. of the children in this State were kept volun- 
tarily at school until the age of fifteen. From the beginning 
the people of Massachusetts adopted the principle of voluntary 
effort in education, compulsory subjects of instruction being few, 
optional courses many. In 1826 the State required its towns 
and cities to supervise their schools by means of specially 
selected officers or School Committees, and in 1837 a court of 
appeal for Local Authorities was established in the Board of 
Education. 

Generally speaking, provision is made for the upkeep of the 
following grades of education :—(1) primary, ages ranging 
from six to eight years ; (2) intermediate, ages ranging from 
nine to eleven years ; (3) grammar, ages ranging from twelve 
to fourteen years ; (4) high schools ; (5) normal schools, where 
formerly the majority of teachers for high and elementary 
schools were trained ; and (6) colleges, which now contain 
special departments for the training of teachers. In addition 
to these there are public kinderyartens for children whose ages 
on admission range from three to six years. 

The high schools are mainly recruited from the upper classes 
of grammar schools, and the entire system provides a complete 
ladder from the primary grades upward, one which every child 
of ability may climb. Massachusetts stands alone among the 
States in making full provision for a free high-school education, 
its law being that all towns containing five hundred families 
shall maintain such schools adequately equipped and providing 
a four years! course preparatory to the normal school and 
college requirements. When such conditions are fulfilled the 
State makes a special grant to the complying Local Authority, 
while in sparsely peopled districts the fees of such students as 
attend high schools in neighbouring towns are paid by the 
State. Of 353 towns or cities in the State all but 17, which 
are very small, support high schools. 10 per cent. of the 
total number of students in the State attend such schools. 


Superintendents, appointed by the State, are special executive 
officers who supervise schools under the direction of School 
Committees. These appointments were formerly given to those 
who had rendered political service, and tenure of office was 
usually dependent upon the continuance of such service, but 
public opinion is now being aroused, and superintendents are 
expected to undergo a special course of training extending over 
atleast one year in educational work at one of the colleges. 
Each superintendent is responsible for the organization of about 
one hundred teachers and the general direction of some thirty 
schools and their courses. The official is expected to keep in 
touch with each school by means of fortnightly visits. 

The State regards the normal schools and the superintend- 
ents as the two most important instrumentalities for the training 
of teachers, the official opinion being that "every corps of 
teachers should feel the forceful influence of a thoughtful, 
judicious, growing superintendent—a man who is alive and 
sane.” Notwithstanding this pronouncement, differences of 
opinion between superintendents and Local Committees are not 
uncommon, and, as the school tax amounts to 30 per cent. of the 
entire municipal tax, and the Local Authority provides more 
than 9o per cent. of the money spent on education, the power of 
the State official is more apparent than real. Possibly it is on 
this account that Massachusetts stands alone among the States 
in its freedom from State inspection and State certification. 
Its towns have repeatedly adopted independent school policies, 
which on being questioned have been promptly legalized by the 
State—a position of affairs in direct contrast with the veto 
exercised by our English law on the work of higher-grade 
schools under large School Boards in the Cockerton judgment. 
The duration of the school year as fixed by law is forty weeks 
—a demand which is quietly ignored—and the average length 
of the high-school year is thirty-eight weeks, the minimum 
for purposes of the State grant being thirty-six - weeks. 
Throughout the United States the average number of school 
days per annum is 14772. Oklahoma, with 89, has the least ; 
Arkansas has 92, Texas 116, Massachusetts 186, while Rhode 
Island and Maryland possess the maximum of Igo. In 
England the minimum allowed by the Board of Education for 
elementary schols is 200; but the average usually works out at 
215, the average of grammar schools being about 190. 

The abundance of holidays in the State probably accounts, 
in part, for the high average of attendance, which reaches 
91 per cent. The attendance problem is dealt with by means 
of detention schools, where more than eighteen hundred child- 
ren attend. Truants, who are mostly between twelve and 
thirteen years old, are generally committed for one year, and 
each boy is expected to earn 2,500 marks at the rate of 100 for 
every week. If a boy after discharge is returned to the institu- 
tion, he is detained until 3,750 marks have been obtained. 
The boys are occupied in manual, Sloyd, cardboard, raphia, and 
basketry work, and in addition they do all the bread-making, 
gardening, washing, and mending in connexion with the institu- 
tion. The cosmopolitan character of the children in reforma- 
tories is shown by an analysis taken from the Boston Parental 
School, where, out of 196 committals, 51 were the children 
of parents born in Ireland, 31 of parents born in the United 
States, and 15 of parents born in Russia. 

Schools for defective children exist, but the accommodation 
is not equal to the demand for admission, as only cases are 
taken which give promise of improvement. The Waltham 
School for feeble-minded cases consists of a farm colony of 
2,000 acres and four buildings, two of which were partly con- 
structed by the inmates. In addition to the orchards and 
grazing land, 50 acres are under the plough, 21 acres under 
corn, and 20 acres under potatoes. The subjects of instruction 
include farming, Sloyd and manual training, printing in type, 
band practice, needlework, and bread-making ; and a herd of 
milch cows is being raised on the farm. 

Vacation schools are held during the summer holidays in 
order that education may be continued on recreative lines by 
means of well organized rambles and games. The advanced 
character of Nature-study work in Massachusetts is admittedly 
due in great measure to the splendid efforts ot these temporary 
institutions. Evening schools are organized chiefly for the 
purpose of teaching the English language and the elementary 
subjects to such immigrants as are ignorant of them. The 
question of advanced work in such schools is one upon which 
much difference of opinion exists. 
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Another problem which exercises the minds of educationists 
in this State is the rush of the rural population to the towns. 
Among the subjects taught in rural schools are reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, music, and drawing ; 
but in order to counteract the townward movement expert 
advisers are strongly advocating Nature study, manual work, 
and industrial training as additional subjects. 

Of some fifteen thousand teachers working in the State there 
are few who have not passed through the high schools, while 
more than half have added attendance at normal schools and 
about fifteen hundred have attended colleges. Graduation is 
accepted as evidence of satisfactory attainments. There is no 
State pension, and qualified teachers are scarce. The average 
monthly salary paid to male teachers is £29; that in England 
being £11 ; the corresponding amounts for women being £11 
in Massachusetts and £7. 10s. in England. Whereas in Massa- 
chusetts women teachers outnumber men in the proportion of 11 
to 1, the proportion in England is only 3 to 1 ; and, owing to 
the continued reluctance of men to adopt the teaching pro- 
fession, the feminine ascendency increases annually. 

The total yearly expenditure for all public-school purposes 
approaches £3,500,000, the average amount spent on each child 
being £8. One-fifth of the total expenditure is spent on repairs 
to school buildings, and the amount available for carrying on the 
actual school work is apportioned as follows :—Wages of 
teachers, 72 per cent. ; fuel and care of buildings, 14:8 per 
cent. ; books and supplies, 5 per cent ; administration, 4 per 
cent.; sundries, 277 per cent. ; conveyance of children, 1'5 
per cent. 

Although each year records a steady increase in educational 
expenditure, the fact seems to be recognized in typical American 
fashion. A recent review of education by the State contains 
the following vigorous recommendations, among others :— 
(1) that the salaries of teachers should be immediately in- 
creased 5 (2) that retirement funds for teachers should be more 
generally established ; (3) that an additional year of training 
should be required from teachers ; (4) that a State normal school 
should be established to qualify teachers for vacancies in high 
schools. Which things prove that our cousins recognize well 
equipped brains as the true safeguard against national decay. 

H. L. 


CANADA. 


HE story of Montreal might well be called a * tale of two 
cities" Two peoples, with their distinctive languages, 
customs, institutions, newspapers, religions, and educational 
facilities, make difficult the task of unification of public senti- 
ment, and so desirable progress is very often hindered. 
Mr. Carnegie some months ago made a very liberal offer to 
the city for the building of a public library, but the prelates of 
the Roman Catholic Church opposed it strongly. This was 
to be expected ; for the Roman Catholic Church has never been 
favourable towards the founding of institutions that provide for 
the education of the people. In a former letter I illustrated 
the grievance between the two peoples by referring to the 
curriculum of Laval, with its strictly classical content, and that 
of McGill, with its emphasis upon the scientific side. Another 
illustration of the difference is the conduct of the public schools. 
The law recognizes for school purposes the Roman Catholics 
and the Protestants, and the taxes for such purposes are di- 
vided accordingly. A new eleinent has appeared in the ap- 
plication of the Jews for recognition. After various disputes as 
to whether the taxes paid by these people should be paid to 
the Protestant or to the Roman Catholic schools, it was agreed 
in 1890 to join the Protestants. In return, the Protestant 
Board received the children, appointed a teacher of Hebrew, 
and paid two thousand dollars per annum to the Baron de 
Hirsch Institute for receiving pupils of the Jewish faith who 
were unable to pay fees. 

In 1899 the Jewish pupils had increased to 749. The cost of 
their education, beyond the net amount received from Jewish 
taxes and fees, represented a yearly loss of over 100,00 dollars, 
which, according to the Board, had in great part to be paid out 
of receipts from Protestant parents. In the scholastic year 
1900-1 the number of Jewish pupils in the schools had risen to 
1,153, representing a cost of 34,451 dollars and 64 cents. 
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receipts from Jewish taxes and fees amounted to 11,016 dollars 
and 24 cents, the net loss being 23,435 dollars and 4o cents. 
The Protestant Board felt that it could not afford to provide 
instruction at such a great loss for children of another faith, 
and tried to terminate the agreement. A certain Paul Pinsler 
had a son Jacob who had won a free tuition scholarship which 
entitled him to instruction at the Protestant High School. He 
was refused admittance on tbese terms, and his father applied 
for a mandamus to compel the Protestant School Board to 
admit Jacob. Mr. Justice Davidson, in giving judgment, said 
that a person of Jewish religion, resident of the city, and not a 
school-tax payer on real estate owned by him, had no status 
under the present statutes relating to education, and therefore 
cannot claim as a right to have his son admitted to the schools 
of the Protestants or of the Roman Catholics. There are over 
10,000 Jews in the city, and these, as well as others who are 
neither Protestants nor Roman Catholics, but who are property 
owners and taxpayers, have no access to public education for 
their children. Montreal, as far as education is concerned, is a 
city of the past ages, and wholly out of place in the enlightened 
city school organization and administration of this continent. 
The whole educational system of the province needs reorgan- 
ization. The people have been asleep as to the progress that is 
being made all about them, and the discouraging part of the 
whole matter is that they are content to slumber on. The only 
chance of awakening them is by giving to the world the facts of 
education and comparing the conditions with. those in less 
naturally favoured localities. 

If the schools that are now in existence were in good con- 
dition, and taught by good teachers, there would be some hope 
that progress was being made, even though it was extremely 
evolutionary in its movement. Unfortunately this 1s not so; 
for one of the City physicians whose curiosity was aroused by 
the condition of some of the pupils whom he was called in to 
attend investigated the schools where they were studying. 
One school, fifty years old, was overcrowded by four hundred 
boys ; there were no proper means of ventilation ; the air was 
bad ; the sanitary appliances were not only out of date, but were 
defective; and the lighting facilities were extremely poor. 
Another school was simply disgusting. Six hundred boys, 
mostly sons of labourers, were cooped up in a building where 
the plumbing was bad, and there was no ventilation worth the 
name. Personal hygiene seemed unknown; and it is no 
wonder that the report was that the boys were dull, listless, and 
stupid. Some of them seemed too heavy to think at all, for- 
getting names of streets and sometimes their own names ; and 
there were external evidences of disease. 

lt is almost incredible that such conditions are possible in a 
city like Montreal; but the public is not awakened to the 
necessity of providing suitable habitations for their children 
during school hours. They have not yet emerged from the 
state of those who believe that schools and jails are in the same 
class. The most hopeful sign is that the Women's Club has 
taken up the question, and will investigate the conditions. 
There be many who speak disparagingly of women's clubs— 
who call them “gossip circles," &c.—but they cannot dim the 
everlasting glory that will come to these clubs for the work they 
have done in helping educational and social reform. Scores of 
cities in the United States owe their vacation schools, their 
cooking classes, their manual training. classes, their school 
kitchens, school baths, and other educational adjuncts to the 
efforts of these clubs. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 
We lately asserted that the testimonial system has its imperfections. 
The report of a case recently decided on appeal by 
the Conseil supérieur de lInstruction publique in 
France may serve to indicate that it has also its 
dangers. M. X., the head master of a private school, employed as 
an assistant during the years 1903-4 and 1904-5 a certain Y., who 
had been condemned on September 21, 1897, to five years’ confinc- 
ment for offences against morality. By so doing M. X. exposed the 
children under his charge to constant danger for two years. He 
neglected to see that Y. was provided with the papers required by 


The Dangers of 
Testimonials. 


The | French law ; and, although Y. had held a brevet de capacité for twenty 
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years, the head master was contented with illusory testimonials relating | 


to a period of two months. Ultimately he sent the assistant on his 
way with an eulogistic certificate calculated to procure for the bearer 
admission to another school. The matter being brought before the 
Departmental Council, M. N., the head master, was prohibited by it 
from acting any longer as a teacher in the department. This judgment, 
appealed against, has nevertheless been confirmed by the Conseil 
supérieur. Such cases are, we believe, exceedingly rare in England ; 
but a head master engaging an unknown man of mature years should 
protect himself and his pupils by asking for a tolerably full curriculum 
vitae. 


The Bulletin administratif of August 25 contains the terms of the 
agreement between France and England for the 
exchange of teachers. Although they may be 
known already to some of our readers, we give 
them here—at the first opportunity that we have —in order that they 
may reach the knowledge of all. (1) The French Ministry is prepared 
to receive every year, in a certain number of /yeces, collèges, higher 
primary schools, and primary normal schools, young English school- 
masters and schoolmistresses as ‘‘assistants.” The number of vacant 
posts will be communicated to the Board of Education not later than 
June 15 in each year. The Board of Education. will make inquiry of 
heads of secondary schools or training colleges enjoying an established 
reputation to learn. whether they wish to receive French assistants in 
their establishments. The Board will acquaint the French Ministry, 
by June 15 at latest, with the number of schools or training colleges 
that desire assistants of this sort. (2) English applicants for these 
posts must be, as a rule, graduates of a British University, or must 
have passed an examination required from candidates for a degree ; 
but posts in primary normal schools and higher primary schools may be 
applied for by certificated (men or women) teachers in primary schools. 
Evidence of professional training, or practical experience in giving 
instruction, will be regarded as an additional qualification. French 
assistants, in. order to obtain appointments in English or Welsh 
schools, must possess, as a general rule, the diploma of /ree»czc tin 
Letters, Science, or History, «&c.). A candidate for the post of an 
assistant in a training college will have to hold, at least, the brevet 
supérieur. (3) All assistants, French or English, will be deemed 
(apart from special private arrangements) to be engaged for the school 
year; that is to say, from October to July in France, and from 
September to July in England. (4) English assistants will receive, in 
the establishment to which they are attached, a suitable room, food, 
lighting and heating, and washing (except of body linen). For 
répétitrices in primary normal schools the terms remain those tired by 
the Ministerial circular of September 29, 1894 : they pay a fee of £16 
for board. French assistants in. English schools where boarders are 
taken will be received on similar terms; or, in place of board and 
lodging, they must be paid a sum of at least £60 a year. (5) The 
assistants, whether in France or in England, are placed under the 
direct. authority of the head of the institution to which they are 
attached. In secondary schools they must not be required to do more 
than two hours’ work a day; in no way and under no pretext must 
they be called on to undertake the ordinary instruction of a class or 
supervision duty. The nature of their work is determined in France 
by the Regulations of February 15, 1904, and in England by the 
circular of the Board of Education dated June 1, 1905. They are to 
associate as equals with the rest of the staft, must be free to follow any 
of the courses that may be serviceable to them, and heads of establish- 
ments are to afford them every proper means of perfecting themselves 
in the language of the country. All letters in reference to the exchange 
of assistants are to be addressed, in. England, to the Ottice of Special 
Inquiries and Reports, Board of Education, St. Stephen’s House, 
Cannon Row, London, S.W. 


Exchange of 
Teachers. 


For the convenience of head masters we set down briefly what they 
may expect to get, and for what. Two hours! French 
conversation a day—from an educated Frenchman 
who is a teacher, not a waiter, in his own country 
for his board and lodging, or an equivalent of £602 year. To assistant 
masters or mistresses we would recommend a careful consideration of 
the advantages of the scheme to them. It offers an opportunity of 
learning French at the smallest possible cost. And, as we have said 
before, it is worth the while of a teacher to learn French. If he never 
has to teach or to use the language, yet it is the doorway through which 
he may look on the life and mind of an illustrious race with which our 
relations grow daily more intimate. No understanding can be truly 
cordial except between those who strive to know each other. Such 
endeavour being fairly made, it will become apparent that even small 
differences of manner and custom have their explanation in historical 
development. It has been the fault of teachers, both French and Eng- 
lish, that they have seldom enforced — perhaps seldom realized—this 
simple truth, Assoon as they generally learn and teach it, we may hope 
for an international concord not dependent on political exigencies, but 
based on sympathy, mutual good will, and the consciousness that two 
unlike forms of civilization may fertilize each other the more effectually 


A few Words 
about it. 


by reason of their very dissimilarity. 
step towards a great end. 


The exchange of teachers is a 


GERMANY. 


Are annotated editions of classical school books favoured in Germany? 
It would seem that no general answer to the question 
is possible. We have not been able to discover 
any official instruction to teachers upon the subject. 
In one particular Gymnasium as to which we made inquiry we learned 
that nothing but a plain text was tolerated. On the other hand, it 
appeared tbat a common practice in the school was to read selections 
from a work, not the whole of it. Thus, in handling a speech of 
Cicero, the teacher would call on his pupils to render certain passages, 
filling up the gaps himself by means of translation or summary. lt is 
a method that some will deem wise and others unscholarly ; at any rate, 
it reduces the merit of discarding notes to small dimensions. Again, it 
must be borne in mind that the German teacher examines his own 
hoys: he does not submit them to an examiner from without. Thus, 
he is free to pass over difficulties that an English teacher could rot 
venture to ignore. On the whole, the expedient course would seem to 
be to leave an option in the matter to the individual teacher. A.’s 
method is not always the best for B. to follow. 


About Notes. 


Reports are in Germany matters of graver moment than in England. 
In the interest of readers of The Journal of Edua 
tion we questioned a friend (who happened to be 
working at his reports) about the way in which 
they are drawn up. They are first written in a large exercise book. 
The report for each subject consists of one of the numbers 1-6, 
with, or more often without, a word of comment. The comment, 
when it is made, is short—e.g., ** French, 4. End in view (the Leaving 
Certificate) not to be attained without more exertion." — The form 
master prepares this first. draft, obtaining the numbers from his 
colleagues, and often having an informal discussion with them as to the 
number that is assigned. — Now all is ready for the Lezrerconferenz, a 
meeting of the masters at which every boy is considered with regard 
to his conduct, industry, and attentiveness. For each of these things 
a number is allotted. Moreover, a Durchschnittsnote, or average 
number, is determined on to express a general judgment upon the 
boy. In fixing the Voen the family relations of the pupil and all that 
may have attected his work and happiness are taken into account. 
The head master, presiding at the assembly, may, and often does, 
exercise a mitigating influence on the severity of his assistants. But 
he has no authority to overrule their verdict ; nor may he make any 
addition when once the report has been approved by the meeting. ll 
is the essence of the repert that it is a joi» judgment. At the head of 
the form stands: “Auf Grund der Leùrerkonjerenz vom 6 Wee: 
“ Based on the masters’ meeting of [date].” A letter, written by the 
form master, may follow the report; but this is rare. The limitation of 
the head master’s powers, at first. sight derogatory to his dignity, 1s 10 
reality serviceable to him; for he ceases, owing to it, to be the single 
mark for the wrath of parents who deem their children unjustly 
estimated. And sober conference seems to us the best preventive 
of those two familiar evils of the English report--overlavish praise and 
epigrammatic cruelty. 


In many English schools English history is taught in the ds 
Of the Teaching forms, Greek and Roman history in the ie 
of History. dull text-books forming the means of instruct! 
It may haply be that neither is the sequence jus 
nor the method complete. At least, the German system of treating 
the subject is ordered otherwise. We give an outline of the Maud 
scheme. The object of instruction in history is to give à ate 
knowledge and understanding of epoch-making events m [cn 
history (Weltgeschichte) and of the most prominent actors is 
Roman, and especially German) therein. Moreover, in a E 
limited degree, chronological accuracy and an acquaintance wi s 
scenes of the events considered must be insisted on. In the two lowest 
forms, VI. and V., the most important sagas of Greek, Roman, an 
German history are related, whilst, in the closest possible co-ordint: 
tion with geography, pictures from German history down to the reign 
of William I. are offered to the children, Instruction in Forms 
and [II. comprises the whole field of Greek, Roman, and cam) 
history down to 1815; but the treatment of the matter 1$ "as 
elementary. It becomes deeper in Form I. In Lower II. ihe 
summer half-year is occupied with the study of modern history to a 
present day, the facts being examined jn groups; the rest of a ee 
is given to Greek history. Upper [I. devotes itself to Roman hae 
down to the migration of the nations. In I., two years, the His i 
taken up is that of the Middle Ages and that of modern times, ir 
special reference to Germany and Hessen. At all stages e 
handbooks (such as the ** Lehrbuch” of Dr. W. Martens) are use? s 
a basis of the teaching ; but they are supplemented by oral pra 
the teacher giving short addresses on special points or groups 9 ae 
It is strictly forbidden to burden the minds of boys or girls a i his 
dates. From the outset the pupil must be called on to repeat arnt 
own language the discourse of the teacher. l 


How Reports are 
made. 


Whatever has been !¢ 
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must be impressed by means of frequent repetitions. And geography, 
studied also for itself, must everywhere serve as the handmaid of history. 

The only German Universities that grant full matriculation to women 
are those of Baden and Bavaria, and also Tubingen 
and Leipzig. During the summer half-year there 
were on the register in all 211 women students, as 
against 137 in the summer of last year—-a not insignincant increase. 
They were distributed as follows :— Freiburg, 58; Heidelberg, 57; 
München, 55 ; Leipzig, 27; Wurzburg, 8; Tubingen, 55; Erlangen, 1. 
As to their studies, IOS. were engaged with medicine; 66 with philo- 
sophy, languages, and history ; 22 with natural science and mathe- 
matics; IO with political economy; 4 with law; I with dentistry. 
Besides these fully (s7¢e) matriculated students there were 1,274 
women entered at German Universities as ** guests " (/fospitantinnen) 
and *' hearers " (Aforertnnen), as against 1,040 last year. The number 
of women desirous of pursuing higher studies is very large, but the 


means of preparation open to them are inadequate, and not at all 
Hochschulen are they welcome. 


Women 
at the Universities. 


A letter published in ze Pos? has at'racted no little attention. The 
Military writer urges that the German has a natural gift for 
Education. war, and that his capacity in this respect should be 
developed even during his school-davs. It is pro- 
posed that one or two retired non-commissioned officers should be 
attached to every higher or lower school as military instructors. The 
matter of instruction should comprise the divisions of an army, the 
distinctive marks of the otficers, a knowledge of weapons, gunnery, 
the use of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, Nc. — Military exercises, 
shooting, and fencing should be taught; whilst during walks under- 
taken for the purpose boys should be made to observe how the 
character of the ground can be turned to account in the operations of 
war. We do not believe that German pedagogues will allow the plan 
to be realized. As to England, perhaps in our dislike of Chauvinism in 
the school we are liable to forget that the youth of a country must be 
trained to defend it, as well as to moral and intellectual excellence. 


AUSTRIA. 


From Austria, as from many other countries, we have news of a 
Th movement with which we have much sympathy— 

seated that to obtain for primary teachers access to the 
University. For long there have been those who 
have sought the establishment of practical pedagogic 
courses which the young man might follow after absolving the faculty 
of philosophy, and so prepare himself for work in the primary school. 
As in England, they asked for bread and received a stone ; when they 
demanded the University they were offered University Extension. Of 
late a striking change has been taking place. The prospects of em- 
ployment in secondary schools are unfavourable, the candidates being 
many and the vacancies few; on the other hand, the pay of primary 
teachers has been augmented. Hence University men have begun to 
turn to the lower schools, finding there a modest, but safe, provision 
for life. In Bohemia alone there are now 286 primary teachers who 
have been educated at a University. A parallel development seems 
possible in England. London University equips the flower of the 
primary teachers with degrees. We see no reason why the older 
Universities should not furnish to the primary school teachers trained 


under the influence of great traditions, For the people the best is not 
too good. 


n 
Primary Teachers, 


UNITED STATES. 


The retirement of Dr. llarris, the United States Commissioner of 
Education, after seventeen years’ tenure of office, 
has been attended by numerous expressions of 
regret at his departure and acknowledgments of the 
good service that he has rendered. Under him the Bureau of Educa- 
tion gained a degree of importance to which it had never before 
attained, and many inquirers owed assistance to it. His pen was 
always busy, nor was it easy to find a considerable educational meeting 
at which he was not present. Readers of this journal are likely to 
know him best by his introductions to the various volumes of ‘* The 
International Education Series." Among the most notable tributes to 
his achievements is that of the American Institute of Instruction, 
which put on record a high appreciation of the active and honourable 
work done by him for the cause of education, adding: *'for his high 
educational ideals, sound philosophy, varied learning, and wide and 
successful experience we honour him as our ideal in all educational 
affairs; and for his broad urbanity, purity of heart, sympathy and 
brotherly kindness everywhere and always we cherish the strongest 
affection towards him.” To him the trustees of the Carnegie Pension 
Fund have made their first award—and that of the largest sum that 
they can grant. He is to receive 3,000 dollars a year for life ; and, 
if Mrs, Harris survives him, one half of that sum will be paid annually 
to her. To the many good wishes that he is carrying with him into 
private life we allow ourselves to add our own. 


Dr. Harris. 


The new Commission of Education is Dr. Elmer E. Brown, hitherto 
Professor of Education in the University of Cali- 
fornia. He is described as a man whose whole life 
has been devoted to the study of education. Born 
in New York, he graduated first at. the. Ilinois State University, 
afterwards at the University of Michigan, and attended European 
Universities in several different years. After some strenuous work in 
the public schools, he became a member of the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, whence, in 1892, he passed to the University of 
California, and began, as assistant professor, to develop the Depart- 
ment of Education. In 1898 he was made full professor. Arriving in 
California at a time when a great interest in education was being 
awakened, he has been prominent in maintaining and directing it. 
Public opinion in general recognizes him as well qualified for the high 
oftnice on which he now enters. | 
A recent number of the Journal of Pedagogy opens with a de- 
Phil nunciation of the philological fetish in the teaching 
ology t . i 
and Literature, Of literature. It is contended that in the use of 
literature as a means of education and culture 
ahead of America. For much of the unprofitable 
teaching of English literature in secondary schools the colleges are 
primarily responsible, because of their insistence upon the philological 
aspect of the work, to the comparative neglect of the literary aspect. 
The teacher is trained rather in language and the minutiae of literary 
history than in literature. Hence he comes to the school as the 
inheritor of a bad tradition, and is incapable of inspiring love of the 
beauties of literature because he has never learned to feel it. “Ifa 
doctor emerges from the purlieus of Anglo-Saxon devotional trans- 
lations or of Middle English doggrel romance with any capacity for 
forming or conveying general ideas, say, on Shakespearian drama or the 
poetry of Wordsworth, why, that is so much good luck: it is nowise 
nominated in his bond of appointment. Not only are hundreds of our 
graduate-siudents untrained as regards literature—they are also ex- 
pressly trained away from any fruitful thinking on that topic." The 
evil—both the cause and the effect —that the American journal de- 
plores exists, as has often been pointed out, in England also, and i» 
apparent in the teaching of classical, as well as of modern, literature. 
If a knowledge of the meaning of words is essential to all true study of 
literature, yet philology is a servant that must be kept strictly in her 
place. But the philological method is not to blame for all our failures 
in the teaching of the most difficult of subjects. — A test paper recently 
set in an American college on Shakespeare's life and works elicited 
the information that the poet was the author of '* When Knighthood 
was in Flower," *' Twisting of the Screw," and ** Three Gentlemen 
of Bologna." A little instructien as to the sipnificance of the word 
“shrew " might have saved the pupil from the baldly mechanical 
interpretation of ** The Taming of the Shrew." 


His Successor. 


France is far 


CEYLON. 


The question of education in Ceylon has been attracting a great deal 
of attention of late, and, thanks to the personal 
interest taken in the subject by the Governor (Sir 
Henry Blake), it seems probable that before long 
education will be universal in that flourishing colony. As regards 
the children of the Tamil immigrants employed on plantations, out of 
63,000 only 3,000 are receiving education. It is understood, however, 
that in the new Ordnance about to be dealt with by the Legislative 
Council provision will be made for establishing schools on every 
estate. Mr. A. G. Wise, a former Ceylon planter, has been in con- 
stant communication with the Colonial Office on this subject, and his 
letters to that. Departinent have been included in papers laid before 
Parliament. It is to be hoped that the Government of India will not 
delay to dea! similarly with the question of the education of children 
in Assam tca-gardens, for whom at present there is practically no 
means of education. In reply to a question in the House, Sir Charles 
Schwann was informed that this matter was under consideration. 


Reform needed 
and coming. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


(Bv a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers Guild ; but the ** Journal" zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein.] 


The Council met on June 7. Present: the Rev. H. Wesley Dennis 
(Chairman), Miss H. Busk, Miss Cocking, Miss F. Edwards, Mr. J. N. 
Hetherington, the Rev. R. Hudson, Miss Kyle, Mr. Nesbitt, Miss 
Newton, Mr. C. E. Rice, Miss Tullis, and Mr. J. S. Wise. 

Miss H. Busk and Miss Julian (Head Mistress of the High School 
for Girls, Tunbridge Weils) were appointed to represent the Guild on 
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the National Council of Women at the Conference of the National 
Union of Women Workers at Tunbridge Wells in October, 1906. 

The draft of a Memorandum to be sent to the President of the 
Board of Education on the subject of the proposed abandonment of the 
Register of Teachers was read out and adopted. (The Memorandum 
was printed in full in the Zeachers’ Gutid Quarterly, June 15, 1900.) 

The Rev. H. Wesley Dennis was unanimously reappointed Chairman 
of Council for the Session 19c6-7. 

Mr. J. Arnold Turner, B.A., Member of Council, was unanimously 
selected for invitation to accept the post of Hon. Treasurer for the 
same period. 

The Committees of Council for the same period were appointed. 

The representations of the Annual General Meeting of the Guild, on 
May 22, were read out to the Council. 

Instructions were given to the Political Committee with respect to 
certain sections of the Education Bill and to secondary school schemes 
generally, with special regard to the clauses regulating the tenure 
of head teachers and assistants. 

The Education and Library Committee were instructed to consider 
and report on the suggestion about to appear in the ZeacAers Guild 
Quarterly (leader, in June number) for systematizing the observations 
of the Mosely Commission students. The draft scheme of arrange- 
ments for the proposed General Education Congress was referred to 
the Organizing Committee to work out. 


The Council met again on July 7. Present: the Chairman, Mr. 
H. C. Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Miss Cocking, Mr. H. V. Dawes, Miss 
F. Edwards, Miss J. Farquhar, Mr. C. Granville, Mr. J. N. Hether- 
ington, Miss Kyle, Mr. Longsdon, Mr. Nesbitt, Mr. C. E. Rice, Miss 
Tullis, Mr. Trevor Walsh, and Prof. Foster Watson. 

Mr. Bowen and Mr. Walsh were appointed as the representatives 
of the Guild on the Committee of the Professional Joint Agency for 
Assistant Masters. 

Mr. A. Trice-Martin, M.A., Head Master of Bath College, was 
co-opted as a General Member of Council. 

It was decided to otter the Vice-Chairmanship of Council to the Rev. 
A. F. Titherington, M.A., late Head Master of Brighton College. 

Mr. F. Storr was reappointed as the representative of the Guild on 
the Teachers’ Registration Council. 

On the Report of the Education and Library Committee it was 
resolved — That, having in view the amendments proposed to Clause 25 
of the Education Bill, this Council would regard with misgiving any 
reduction in the qualifying number in that clause. 

It was decided to ask Mr. Birrell whether he would receive a 
deputation from the Guild to place before him our views on the subject 
of the Teachers' Register. 

The Chairman undertook to send a letter to the Morning Fost giving 
the views of the Guild on the proposed abandonment of the Register. 
(The letter appeared in that paper on July 17.) 

The representatives of the Guild, at the frst meeting of the Com- 
mittee for the Organization of a General Education Congress were 
reappointed for the second meeting in September, 1906. 

Fifteen members were elected at the two meetings of Council—viz. : 
Central Guild, 8; Manchester Branch, 4; Worcester, Malvern, and 
District Branch, 3. 


Worcester, Malvern, and District Branch.—The annual. business 
meeting was held in the College Hall of the King's School, Worcester, 
on November 29, 1905, at 5. 15, preceded at 4.30 by tea, to which all 
members of the Guild were kindly invited by the Rev. W. H. Chappel. 
In the absence of the President, Mr. Chappel took the chair. The 
retiring members of the Committee, the Kev. W. H. Chappel and 
Mrs. Barnes, were re-elected, On the resignation of Miss Woodall as 
Secretary, Miss Burrow, proposed by Miss Woodall and seconded by 
Miss Beckingham, was elected to fill the post, and Mr. J. Campbell, 
proposed by Mrs. Barnes and seconded by Miss Moore, was elected as 
Treasurer to the Branch. Miss Farquhar was reappointed as re- 
presentative on the Central Council, and Mr. Watts was re-elected 
as Auditor. On the arrival of the President, Mr. Chappel vacated 
the chair, and the meeting continued under the presidency of the 
Rev. S. R. James. The report of the Branch for 1904-5 was 
read and approved, the balance sheet showing a balance of LS. 7s. 1d. 
in hand. On the motion of Mr. Waters, seconded by Miss Woodall, 
the sum of £3. 3s. was voted to the General Fund of the Guild, On 
the motion of Mr. Waters, seconded, and carried with acclamation, a 
very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Woodall for her 
energetic work as Secretary to the Branch, expressing great regret at 
her resignation, but at the same time congratulations on her appoint- 
ment as Head Mistress of Milton Mount College. After the trans- 
action of business an address was given by Mr. II. B. Garrod, M.A. 
(General Secretary of the Teachers’ Guild), on ** Points of Interest to 
Teachers, with especial reference to Registration, Remuneration, and 
Tenure.” A brisk discussion followed, the Rev. S. R. James and the 
Rev. W. H. Chappel, Mr. Waters, and Mr. Cook taking part, and 
traversing some of Mr. Garrod's remarks—especially on the subjects of 
tenure, the decline of quality in the men’s branch of the teaching pro- 


fession, and the desirability of compulsory Latin and Greek. The 
meeting then terminated. A letter was subsequently received by the 
Hon. Secretary from Mr. Garrod, expressing the thanks of the 
Council for the generous grant made by the Branch to the funds 
of the Guild. The representative of the Branch, Miss Farquhar, 
attended two meetings of the Council in London on April 8 anl 
May 13, 1905. The business included discussions on the proposed 
College of Secondary Teachers and on the Revision of the Teachers’ 
Register. The general report for the year 1905 was presented, and 
discussed by members of the Council. 

A general meeting was held at Ivydene Hall, Malvern, on Febr- 
ary 22, at which the subject for consideration was ** The Teaching of 
Drawing in Schools." The President, the Rev. S. R. James, Head 
Master of Malvern College, took the chair. The minutes having been 
read and signed, Mr. T. R. Ablett, of the Royal Drawing Society, 
gave an address, commencing with a specimen lesson to a class, on 
‘The Methodical Observation of Surfaces and of Partly Hidden 
Structures," After the lesson he passed on to the teaching of drawing 
and the best methods of obtaining from children the results of their 
own observation. He showed illustrations proving that each individua! 
child invents, if allowed to do so, his own method of expression, and 
showed the futility of trying to force upon children conventional methods 
and the desirability, from an educational point of view, of drawing from 
children the knowledge they have obtained by their own ettorts. At 
the close of the lecture the meeting was open for discussion. Mr. 
Buckingham, who was not a member of the Guild, expressed the views 
of those who still consider that the best educational method is to im- 
press the teacher's view upon children, to put in knowledge rather than to 
draw it out. He conveyed the idea that mechanical accuracy of outline 
was of the first importance, and stated that he had no faith whatever in 
the power of children to observe or express life or motion for themselves. 
Mr. Lewis asked whether the drawings shown were not those of 
children of exceptional talent. Miss Burrow remarked that, from the 
eight hundred or more schools examined by the Society, a very large 
number of drawings were sent in every year, very nearly equal to, if 
not {quite touching, the level of those shown. She also gave as 
evidence the opinion of the acknowledged masters in the teaching of 
design in this country, that, educationally, children should be taught 
from Nature alone, and not from decorative or conventional forms, 
in order that they should have a large stock of knowledge to draw upon 
for oripinal decorative work in the future. The President brought the 
discussion together by remarking that, however far we differed as to 
means, all were agreed on the fact that the great aim in the teaching 
of drawing was to cultivate observation and to increase knowledge. 
Ile wished to express to Mr. Ablett the gratitude of the meeting for 
coming down from town to give so much help and information and to 
show how much could be done to help children forward. Mr, Abiett, 
in reply, said that from an educational point of view the methel 
Mr. Buckingham advocated had been tried and found wanting. It 
was a fact that some exceptionally clever children did not fulnl the 
expectations formed of them, but two reasons suggested themselves 
for this: first, that, although they had fine powers of observation 
and of memory, and also sometimes of imagination, they lacked 
the intellectual force necessary to carry on their. work ; secondly, it 
might be that they fell under some strong influence which hindered, 
rather than helped, their individual development. These things were 
regrettable, but were not confined to the study of the subject of drawing. 
À most interesting meeting and discussion was brought to a close by the 
showing of many original and beautiful drawings done by children of 
all aves up to sixteen or seventeen, many of them being very remark- 
able indeed. 

On March 28 a general meeting took place at the High School, 
where tea was provided by the kindness of Miss Ottley. After the 
minutes had been read and new members elected Mr. Rupert Deakin 
gave an address on the subject of ‘The Teaching of Geometry, 
drawing attention to the changes of method which had taken place in 
recent years, and especially to the fact that drawing was now considered 
absolutely necessary for teachers of geometry, in order to make their 
work practical as well as theoretical. After some skilful demonstra: 
tions of teaching and sympathetic advice as to the management ut 
back ward and ill-taught class, or a difficult pupil, Mr. Deakin close 
his address with a few remarks on the value of detinitons, di 
the thorny question as to whether or not they should be learn 
by heart. Canon Wilson, D.D. (formerly Head Master be 
Clifton College), then spoke on the subject of geometrical pattern 
making as a real inventive exercise, and made some suggestions ? 
practical value. Mr. Waters expressed the thanks of all Vs z 
Mr. Deakin, not only for his address, but also for his valuable ads 
matical books—especially on algebra. The thanks of the meeting de 
most heartily accorded to Mr. Deakin for his address. In order, 
extend knowledge of the work of the Guild, invitations to this ne 
were sent to a large number of teachers from the towns and distr : 
round Malvern and Worcester. There has in consequence ee. 
steady increase in membership, and a general revival of e 
Since the beginning of the year thirteen new members have Join 
Branch, bringing up the membership to seventy-eight. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THE Government have been well advised in determining 
to carry the decision of the Court of Appeal on the 
West Riding case to the House of Lords. Of course, if the 
The Bill passes, “cadit quaestio" ; but it would 
and the Bilijg Þe intolerable that for another year or more 
the Lords. Local Authorities should be left in un- 
certainty as to how the law stood, and, if 
they continued to pay for denominational religious instruc- 
tion, be liable to the risks of another “ Cockerton judg- 
ment.” They have also in our opinion acted wisely—though 
this is a matter of tactics—in resolving to proceed at once 
with the Committee stage of the Bill in the House of Lords 
without waiting for the judgment of the Lords of Appeal. 
It is argued against this course that, if the decision of the 
Court of Appeal is upheld, the raison d’être of the Bill—the 
grievance of the passive resister—will have disappeared. 
But the answer is obvious, This grievance may have been 
the motive cause of the Bill; but to remove it is only one 
of many objects that the Bill includes, and, while delay 
might be fatal to its passing, no harm can ensue from 
remedying an injustice that, however real in the past, may 
prove for the future imaginary or non-existent. 


AT the present stage it would be rash to forecast in what 
shape the Bill is likely to leave the House of Lords. 

Root and branch amendments have been announced by Lord 
Heneage and Lord Ampthill, but we do 

rne = not believe that the Lords intend to dis- 
figure it as gypsies do their stolen child- 

ren. However Conservative the Lords may be, they are 
not ecclesiastically minded, and certainly will not do as the 
Bishop of Manchester bids them. The pronouncement of 
the leader of the Opposition is on this point decisive. 
Speaking at Nottingham on October 12, Lord Lansdowne 
said: “It should be clearly understood that the Unionist 
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party did not object to popular control, that they did not 
wish to impose religious tests upon teachers, and that they 
certainly were not engaged in an attempt to run Church 
against Chapel.” This much was indeed implied in allow- 
ing the Bill to pass its second reading, but we welcome 
none the less an authoritative declaration that this was not, 
as certain peers have not obscurely hinted, a Machiavellian 
move in the game. If the main principles of the Bill are 
accepted, there should be no insuperable difficulty in arriv- 
ing at a compromise on the working out of those principles 
which shall be acceptable to both Houses. 


JT HUS we think it might well be conceded that ordinary 

religious instruction shall be given in the compulsory 
school hours, provision being made for secular instruction 
as an alternative. The crucial point on 
which neither side is likely to yield is 
whether staff teachers shall be permitted 
to take part in giving the special religious instruction ; but 
even on this a compromise seems to be possible. Why 
should not the permission be limited to existing teachers? 
The position of teachers in non-provided schools is safe- 
guarded by the Bill as it stands. "The concession that such 
teachers might give their services to carry on the work they 
are already engaged in would relieve managers of their 
immediate anxieties, and though it would be denounced by 
the one side as a sorry makeshift and by the other as a 
bowing in the House of Rimmon, it would commend itself 
to all but the extremists as a fair compromise. 


Possible 
Amendments. 


THe Church Congress which met last month at Barrow- 
in-Furness did little or nothing towards a settlement 
of the education question. It would seem that between 
conservative Church clerics such as the 


The 
Bishop of Manchester and the Dean of 
eL Canterbury and liberal Church laymen 


such as Mr. St. Loe Strachey and Mr. 
William Temple no via media is possible. The editor of 
the Spectator urged, first, that a national system of education 
must be religious to satisfy the aspiration of a Christian 
nation ; secondly, that a national Church must be compre- 
hensive, able to include within its body all who were willing 
and ready to be included. Mr. Temple supported un- 
denominational teaching on the ground that the Church of 
England as a national Church was responsible for the 
religious instruction not only of its members’ children, but 
of all children. "These papers, however, provoked strong 
expressions of dissent in the reading, and were denounce 
as rank heresy by all the subsequent speakers. | 


E s KS mainly to the unflagging perseverance of 
Canon Bell, the Federation of Secondary Teachers is 
now fairly launched. The Council has held its first meeting, 
Eodursdón and passed certain resolutions, which have 
and Combination. Peen communicated to the Board of 
Education and will, we take it, in due 
time be made public. Meanwhile, the scheme for holding 
annually a general educational conference hangs fire. At 
the last meeting of representatives of associations interested, 
held on September 27, it was agreed that it was too late to 
attempt anything for 1907. A list of questions was drawn 
up by the provisional committee to be submitted to the 
councils of associations which had given a provisional ad- 
herence to the scheme, asking for definite support and an 
undertaking to contribute to the expenses. We have al- 
ready given our reasons for welcoming the scheme, and, now 
that secondary teachers are leagued together, it seems to 
us all the more desirable that all grades of teachers should 
find some common meeting ground. » 
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HE Senior Wrangler is extinct as the dodo. Ata 
Congregation held on October 25 it was resolved by 
205 placets to 177 non-placets that the list of successful 
The Defunct candidates in Part I. shall be arranged in 
Senior Wrangler. three classes, the names in each class to 
be arranged alphabetically. Cambridge 
will survive in spite of Lord Kelvin’s vaticinations, and the 
study of mathematics will be pursued as vigorously, and 
more effectively, than in the past. The incidents of the 
campaign and the technical points at issue are sufficiently 
handled by our Cambridge correspondent. We need only 
add two general observations. The question was determined 
by the resident vote, not, as the Greek question and the 
women’s degrees question, by the heterogeneous medley 
of country parsons and London lawyers who happen to 
have kept their names on the books. The constitution of 
the Senate cries for reform. Secondly, a system of examin- 
ation which pits man against man and gauges merit by a 
mechanical addition of marks is injurious to the higher 
intellectual culture, and can only be justified when places or 
prizes have to be awarded by competition. A Tripos is not 
a sweepstake, and the old Mathematical Tripos was tainted 
with a suspicion of Newmarket. 


"THE London County Council has decided to ask the 

Government to raise its membership from 137 to 200. 
The proposed increase is to be effected by the sub-division 
| of the larger areas on the basis of popula- 
tion. At the same time the Council ask 
that provision should be made for render- 
ing women eligible to serve on the Council, if it be found 
practicable. The last phrase should be noted, for it 
suggests what was maintained by some of the participants 
in the debate—that ladies had been introduced into the 
matter for show or for the sake of their votes next March. 
The very words seem to hold out the likelihood that it will 
not be found practicable to give to women the right to sit 
on the Council. That the numbers of the Councillors 
should be increased we have often maintained in these 
columns. The business has increased, and will still further 
increase. Inthe past year 1,700 Committee meetings have 
been held, including 333 meetings of the Education Com- 
mittee and its sub-committees. And we would sooner see 
an increase in the general membership, if that will conduce 
to the better expedition of business, than a special addition 
of members elected to deal with education alone. As to 
the admission of women we have no doubts at all. They 
fully proved their worth as members of the late School 
Board, and their continued exclusion is a reactionary 
measure out of sympathy with the general feeling of the 
time. 


An Enlarged 
L.C.C. 


NCREASED organization inevitably means the multi- 
plication of officials. It is more convenient for an 
Education Committee or for their permanent staff to deal 
with one person as responsible for the 


end e rae of management of a school. Accordingly, 
Education. the London Education Committee propose 


to put one head teacher in charge of each 
of the new mixed schools which are to be established. 
These schools are to have three departments: each de- 
partment is to have its chief assistant, but all are to be 
controlled by a head teacher. The name “ head teacher” 
does not of course apply fitly to the post: the duties will 
consist partly of inspecting, and chiefly, no doubt, of filling 
up returns for the digestion of the central office. The real 
work will be done and the real responsibility will be in- 
curred by the three principal teachers. The post of head 


teacher would seem to be an unnecessary creation of an 
official to stand between the real heads and the managers. 
The Board of Education have replied to the Committee's 
proposals by a carefully argued memorandum, showing that 
no teacher can be rightly considered responsible for the 
education of upwards of a thousand children, and urging 
that the chief assistant should be in fact as well as in 
name the responsible head of his department. The Com- 
mittee are at present obdurate, and appeal to the Board to 
reconsider their decision. On this point we are with the 
Board. We do not believe in the establishment of mighty 
emporiums in education. Either unnecessary posts are 
created or else responsible work is done at unreasonable 
prices. 


T the Conference of the National Union of Women 
Workers held in Aberdeen, Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon pro- 
pounded a scheme for an International Education Bureau. 
She would have in each country a number 
of local bureaux working in connexion 
with a central or headquarters bureau. 
The work of the centre would be to collect 
and disseminate upto-date information, while the local 
bureaux would further give advice to members. Mrs. 
Gordon undertook to present a detailed scheme in a printed 
form, and without having the details it would be rash to 
pronounce judgment on its feasibility. No one will dispute 
the need of such an agency ; but we agree with Miss Mair, 
of Edinburgh, that it cannot hope to be self-supporting. 


An International 
Bureau 
of Education. 


A` article in the Adbert Journal, by the editor, on 
“The: Church and the World," deals incidentally 
with the education controversy. Half the arguments em- 
The Church ployed by Churchmen rest on the assump- 
and the World, tion, expressed or implied, that there 
exists an institution possessed of inherent 
powers to determine the religious beliefs of society. This 
is shown to be a vain imagining. The beliefs of society 
are determined by the whole spiritual movement in which 
the world is equally involved with the Church. “If 
authority were given to any group to teach what they would 
in the schools, it does not follow that the opinions so taught 
would form, or even greatly influence, the creed of the next 
generation. Were we able for instance to teach every child 
in the kingdom to believe in the literal truth of Noah's 
ark, the almost certain consequence would be that twenty 
years hence those same children, grown to be men and 
women, would not only have rejected Noah's ark, but 
lost not a little of their respect for the institution which 
guaranteed it.” The moral that the writer draws is that 
the image of “the ravening wolf," the proselytizer, 1s an 
idle bugbear. Here we cannot agree. Wolves will never 
exterminate sheep, but they may work considerable havoc 
among the flock. 


MER G. G. COULTON (Contemporary Review, Oct- 
ober) pulverizes the paradox of Abbot Gasquet 
and the Catholic Times, that in pre-Reformation England 

education was all that heart could desire, 


A Past . a 
that the Catholic Church taught religion 
up ide 2 and taught the Bible to clerics and to lay- 


men. We will quote one sample from a 
record of an examination of a curate in the diocese of 
Salisbury anno 1222. “The curate of Sonning, who had 
been four years in priest's orders, was asked to construe 
the first words of the canon of the Mass —* Te igitur, 
clementissime Pater,’ &c. The report is: * He knew not the 
case of the word /e nor by what it was governed ; and, 
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having been bidden to look closely what part of the sentence 
could most properly govern ze, he replied: “ Pater; for He 
governeth all things." Moreover, he said that it seemed to 
him indecent to be examined by the Dean, since he was 
already ordained.” -A single sample like this can prove 
nothing ; it is but one link in a chain of cumulative evidence 
for which we must refer our readers to Mr. Coulton's 
learned and interesting article. 


R. HENRY NEVINSON, the well known war 
correspondent, has been reporting for the West- 
minster Gazette on the educational campaign at home. 
For this purpose he has visited typical 
London schools of all kinds, provided and 
non-provided, and listened to the Bible 
lessons. So far from endorsing the Bishops' 
charge of agnosticism or infidelity, his complaint is that 
the teachers, for fear of giving offence, adhere too strictly 
to the orthodoxy of a past generation. The cosmogony 
and the morality of the Old Testament are taught with- 
out correction or comment. Yet, in spite of these draw- 
backs, he would retain Bible teaching, for the reason given 
him by one head mistress : 

Without the Scripture I should not be able to teach any principles 
of morality at all. Whenever I introduce them into any other lessons 
—if I show it is wrong to drink, or fight, or lie—the parents always 
think that I am setting their children against them, and hinting at the 
vices of the homes. But in the Scripture lesson it is taken as a matter 
of course. 

This has always seemed to us the true ground to take. 
Bible teaching must be retained in our schools as the 
common basis of morality. 


Bible oe 
n 
London Schools. 


‘THE REV. HERBERT THURSTON, S.J., in an 

article on “ American Spelling " (Nineteenth Century, 
October), shows that the special characteristics (‘ honor,” 
“traveler,” &c.) are comparatively recent, 
and date from Noah Webster's “ Diction- 
ary and Spelling Book ”—about the end 
of the eighteenth century: further, that they were de- 
liberately designed by Webster to create an independent 
language. The rest of the article is taken up with a de- 
monstration of the differences of pronunciation between 
Englishmen and Americans. This may be, as Mr. Thurs- 
ton argues, sufficient ground for refusing to follow the 
American lead in spelling reform, but it does not go far to 
prove that we should have no reforms at all. If there 
were a reasonable prospect of establishing a uniform system 
of phonetic orthography in ten years on both sides of the 
‘Atlantic, Mr. Thurston would be an ardent reformer, but 
not otherwise. We hold, on the other hand, that, as we 
have reformed our spelling since Johnson's day, so we 
should continue, and, if phoneticians can quicken the pace, 
so much the better. Mr. Thurston considers uniformity 
the summum bonum ? we, as protestants, plead for tolera- 
tion—the folérances of the French Minister of Education. 
There is now the same struggle for existence between 
"honour" and “honor,” “programme” and “ program,” 
that there was in the last century between *' publick ” and 
“public,” “aera ” and “era.” No one was or is the worse 
for it, and the fittest form survives. 


Catholic Spelling. 


R. SIDNEY WEBB in two alarmist articles with a 
somewhat sensational title, ‘ Physical Degeneracy 

or Race Suicide,” has investigated the causes of the steady 
The Deoline decline of the birth-rate in Great Britain 
of the Birth-rate, {om about the year 1875 onwards. This 
is not the place to discuss his statistics, 


and his inferences from them, some of which appear to us 
to rest on far too narrow a basis. We are only concerned 
with his conclusion-—that it behoves the State to encourage 
fecundity by adopting and providing for all children born 
of paupers. Food and, presumably, clothing are to be 
supplied gratis to all children whose parents demand it, and 
scholarships to boot for those who would pass beyond the 
primary stage. Surely the remedy is worse than the disease, 
if it be a disease. The effect will be to encourage the sub- 
merged tenth, the reckless, improvident, and incapable to 
“breed like rabbits,” and, by the increased tax on income, 
to discourage still further the better class —those with brains 
and character—from undertaking family responsibilities. 
We require more cogent arguments before we accept the 
new decalogue which would substitute **Increase and 
multiply" for * Honour thy father and thy mother,” adopt 
the communism of Plato's Republic, and add a “ Jus trium 
liberorum " to our Statute Book. 


R. R. E. MACNAUGHTEN, of the McGill Uni- 
versity, formerly assistant master at Harrow, pleads 

in the Nineteenth Century for the proper teaching of geo- 
graphy in our public schools. He asks 
for a modest two hours a week: one to be 
given to a lantern lecture, the other to 
drawing a memory map and filling in an outline map of the 
country lectured on.  * The magic lantern supplies that 
one touch of nature which makes the whole world kin." 
We fear that, were the scheme adopted, this would be 
found true in Shakespeare's sense of the words, not in 
Mr. Macnaughten's. Seriously, an occasional lecture by a 
traveller or an expert is most stimulating, but it is ridic- 
ulous to suppose that geography can be taught by multi- 
plying such lectures. *' To be able to accurately delineate 
the immediate neighbourhood in which one lives is a habit 
which is easily acquired.” We should hardly call mensura- 
tion or cartography a habit; but the habit or act or accom- 
plishment—call it what you will—cannot be acquired by. 
hearing lectures or seeing slides. 


Magio Teaching 
of Geography. 


WF had no intention of intermeddling in the war which- 
is raging between the Z7»es and the publishers, 
but a letter from “Headmaster R. 7423" shows how 
Schooli Books a not only authors of school books, . 
and the "Times," Out Schools and scholars, are concerned. 
“ Headmaster " states that he controls the 
selection of books in a secondary school of several hundred 
boys, and that he intends to boycott the books published 
by Messrs. Macmillan and other publishers who are on the 
Times black list. A more monstrous abuse of arbitrary 
power it is difficult to conceive, and it is a clear case for 
interference on the part of the governing body. ‘School 
books, as a fact, are outside the quarrel, which affects 
net booksonly. Dutthe question arises : Why should school 
books form an exceptional class, and continue to be pub. 
lished on the old terms, which permit the bookseller to 
give a discount of 25 per cent. t» the purchaser? The 
puolishers tell us that, as school books are taken in buik 
they must in this case maintain the system which enables 
them to offer special terms to their larger customers. The 
whole arrangement seems to us unsatisfactory. Into whose 
pocket does the extra 5 or 15 or 20 per cent. go? 
Whether it be the head master or the house master or the 
general school fund that benefits, the scholar certainly geis 
his books no cheaper. He is charged in his school bilis 
sometimes at the published price, sometimes with a discount 
of 1o, and never of more than 25, per cent. Books in 
general, and school books in paiticular, are infinitely 
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cheaper than they were a generation ago, and it is paradox- 
ical of the Ztmes to maintain the contrary; but, to adapt 
the epigram of the Society of Authors, head masters may 
buy their cheap books from the publishers at a price too 
dear. These commissions and extra discounts come event- 
ually out of the authors’ pockets. 


WE. learn from Mrs. Creighton that girls are unhappy 
because they have no definite work to do; but that 
as soon as they take up some distinct work they become 
Why Cirls happy. Girls who rush about with hockey 
are Unhappy. sticks or bundles of golf clubs are not 
really happv, but are restlessly searching 
for a peace which they do not find. It is, of course, quite 
true that happiness is best found in the full employment of 
the faculties. At the same time we must discriminate. 
The man ia the street who watches the girl with the golf 
clubs is apt to think she is happier than the girls who trudge 
home wearied after eight or ten hours’ work in a crowded 
and airless office or shop. And he would probably be right. 
Mrs. Creighton is perhaps thinking only of “ young ladies 
of leisure.” For such we agree that happiness will best be 
found in some definite work, paid or unpaid. But Mrs. 
Creighton rightly added a caution: if the work is of a nature 
that carries payment, it should not be undertaken at a lower 
salary than that at which others could afford to do it. One 
piece of advice that Mrs. Creighton gave to her audience 
is excellent and needs constant insistence. ‘It is the duty 
of a parent not to make the child into what he desires it 
should be, but to assist the child to develop its natural 
faculties." "This is a matter of the greatest difficulty. 
Parents naturally desire a replica of themselves. Most 
childish sins and childhood worries come from this parental 
desire. When we are all imbued with a wish to produce 
a superman we shall perhaps be able to let our children 
develop naturally on their own lines. 


HERE is one education for the rich and another for 
the poor, says Mr. H. W. Nevinson in the West- 
minster Gazette. Yet we boast that there is one law for 


One Education rich and poor alike. Whether the boast 


for the Rich be founded on fact or not may be a subject 
and Aoi dd for of argument, but in education we make no 
e Poor. 


pretence at equality. Hence it is that 
“we remain one of the least democratic people in the 
world, and it 1s hardest in England for the upper and lower 
classes to enjoy each other's society on equal terms.” To 
the objector who would not have the lower classes educated 
out of their stations Mr. Nevinson replies: “It is better to 
be educated above your station than below your mind." 
'The indictment against the popular view of education is well 
deserved, and it is well that the matter should be forcibly 
expressed from time to time. There are two encouraging 
points that are not mentioned in the article from which we 
are quoting. In the first place, enormous strides have been 
made in recent years in the direction of giving wider oppor- 
tunities to the child of poor parents, and secondly from a 
purely intellectual standpoint the education in the low-feed 
schools may be, and often is, just as good, or even better, 
than that given in the most costly. The former fail in the 
facilities for social intercourse. It remains unfortunately 
true that in most cases an almost impassable social barrier 
exists between those who have been educated in an expensive 
school and those who have only been through the '* people's 
schools.” We refuse to be discouraged, because we are ad- 
vancing along the right lines, and change must be gradual. 
Education rightly understood is a commodity that no one 
can have too much of. 


THE Plural Voting Bill in the Committee stage resolved 

itself into an animated debate on the preservation of 
University constituencies. It is idle to deny, as Mr. 
Harcourt attempted to do, that the Bill 
threatens the disfranchisement of the Uni- 
versities. If for the sole reason that a 
contested election is there the rare exception, all voters with 
a dual qualification will elect to vote elsewhere, and, as 
Mr. Butcher argued, a contemptible little body of some 
300 or 400 electors will certainly be snuffed out. The 
Opposition had no difficulty in showing that the Univers- 
ities had returned many distinguished men and that some 
of them would not have found a seat elsewhere. On the 
other hand, they have rejected statesmen of the first rank 
and have returned a greater number of nonentities. We 
would gladly see members assigned to the Royal Society, 
the Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, and other learned 
bodies, but the democracy will not tolerate fancy franchises. 
One telling point was made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. A vote at Oxford and Cambridge is an affair of 
£ s. d., and Mr. Asquith himself is disfranchised because 
he was not prepared to pay the £25 fee for an M.A. 


University 
Members. 


| one is more or less convinced that the develop- 

ment of character is of greater importance than the 
acquisition of knowledge ; and there is a growing feeling of 
uneasiness abroad that the school is not 
sufficiently utilized as an instrument of 
moral training, and for the building up of 
the character of the future citizen. Much has been written 
and spoken of late years to emphasize this need, and several 
memorials have been signed by leading public men. The 
suggestions that have been made are varied, but they all 
agree in desiring to make the period of school life more 
fruitful in regard to the formation of character. Prof. 
Michael Sadler now comes forward with a proposal to make 
an endeavour to focus this scattered experience and effort 
and to conduct a scientific inquiry by trained investigators. 
Committees are to be formed in the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America, France, Germany, Denmark, 
Japan, and elsewhere. An international committee will 
direct the investigations, and it is hoped that reports may 
be published in the autumn of 1907. Quite soberly we 
may expect very useful results from this inquiry. The 
reports should form a valuable body of literature of reference, 
showing what has been attempted and accomplished in 
different countries. With Prof. Sadler as the moving spirit 
the work is bound to bea success. No man unites wider 
knowledge and experience with greater enthusiasm and 
judgment. 


Moral 
Training. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP 
PROVISION UNDER THE EDUCATION 
ACT, 1902. 

By A. H. SPENCER. 


Mose than a year ago Dr. Macnamara, M.P., called for 

a Parliamentary Return of what may be termed the 
lower grade of the National Scholarship Provision available 
under the Education Act, 1902. This Return has now been 
issued, but it must be said at once that it does not supply that 
general information which it is one of the functions of the 
Board of Education to provide upon this as upon other im- 
portant sections of our educational system. Nor does the 
Return even focus or summarize in any form the details set 
forth within the compass of its own pages. It is true that the 
full details of the facilities afforded by each Local Education 
Authority are given ; but it requires many hours of application, 
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calculation, and examination before the general bearing and full 
import of the material can be discovered. It is the purpose of 
the present article to make good some of the obvious defects of 
the Return in this direction. 

In passing, it may be remarked that the same criticism 
applies, though in a less degree, to the Return dealing with 
scholarships in English administrative counties only (excluding 
London), prepared jointly by the County Councils’ Association 
and the National Association for the Promotion of Technical 
and Secondary Education, and published in 77e Record of 
Technical and Secondary Education, October to December, 
1905. Reference is made later to certain points in this return. 


The Character and Scope of the Return. 


The Order of Reference is set out as “ showing the provision 
made by Local Education Authorities for enabling scholars of 
public elementary schools to proceed to secondary schools or to 
pupil-teacher centres and preparatory classes connected there- 
with by means of exhibitions, scholarships, bursaries, payment 
of tuition fees, payment of travelling expenses, maintenance 
grants, &c.” The “provision” is divided into two tables: 
(1) aid to ordinary scholars of elementary schools ; (2) aid to 
actual or pledged pupil-teachers. 

The Reference is surely sufficiently wide to cover all forms of 
aid. The plan of dividing the “provision” into (1) and (2) is ex- 
cellent. Beyond that there is little to commend. It seems that the 
compilers of this Return have fallen into the error of trying to dif- 
ferentiate between scholarships and bursaries ; e.v., by allocating 
the total of fees and cost of books to the former, and to the 
latter if any sum exceeds that total (¢.¢., includes grants towards 
travelling expenses or maintenance). The details of the Return 
show that this classification cannot be consistently followed 
throughout, in view of the varying nature of the scholarship 
schemes of Local Education Authorities. It is, therefore, 
essentially misleading, and should not have been attempted. 
On the other hand, the compilers of The /ecord’s Return 
have, sensibly enough, not attempted the classification, but 
“determined to exclude altogether the terms ‘exhibition’ 
and ‘bursary,’ and to fix definite headings under which every 
class of scholarship should be included, whatever its name in a 
particular county." 

The plan of dividing the aid given to actual or pledged 
pupil-teachers from that to ordinary scholars is, as has been said, 
excellent, but it has not been carried out in such a way asto show 
what preparation for the training of teachers in the early stages 
has been effected by the County Councils since the abolition of 
the School Boards and the repeal of the Technical Instruction 
Acts by the Education Act, 1902. 

The Return is, of course, rightly restricted to schemes in 
actual operation, and it is also designed to show to what extent 
the passage of scholars is promoted from one type of school to 
another: continuation scholarships are, therefore, omitted. 
Details as to the numbers, age limits, conditions of award, 
places and years tenable, and value during each year are given 
in the usual form. The omissions of the Return are many. 
There is no intimation that the provision made is an annual 
one. The financial year to which it applies is not stated ; but, 
presumably, it is 1905-6. Again, apart from the value of 
individual scholarships, the financial side of the question is left 
untouched. No information is forthcoming as to the provision 
of funds allocated to the maintenance of scholarship schemes, 
especially as regards appropriations from local sources—a point 
of vital interest to the ratepayer, and one which the mover of 
the Return would certainly have included in view of his pro- 
nouncement at the Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers in 1904. Lastly, while there are alphabetical lists of 
Local Authorities who are acting or not, yet no attempt is made 
to tabulate the numbers or even to classify the Authorities in 
bulk. All these are defects which the Board of Education 
might well lay to heart and rectify in the future. Meanwhile, 
the results of an attempt to dissect and tabulate figures com- 
piled from the Return is given below, the invidious distinction 
between “scholarships” and “bursaries” being dropped 
throughout. 


The Extent of the Activity of Local Education Authorities. 


At first sight the proportion of Local Education Authorities 
who are active as regards the provision of scholarships is dis- 
appointing ; for, if the figures are considered in bulk, it appears 


that of 1,196 Local Education Authorities in England and 
Wales only 192, or 16 per cent, directly provide scholarships, 
while over 1,000 stand aloof in the matter. But closer 
inspection, fortunately, reveals a better state of affairs ; for, on 
the one hand, only 14 out of a total of 133 of the premier 
Authorities—the counties and county boroughs—do not offer 
scholarships. On the other hand, of the minor Authorities— 
boroughs and urban districts—only 73 out of 1,063 expend funds 
upon scholarships. As regards this apparently large dis- 
proportion, a word of qualification should be given. It is this: 
that the needs of, or the demands from, the scholars in the 
elementary schools in the great majority of the urban districts, 
and ina less degree in the boroughs, are supplied or met by 
the county scholarship schemes in operation. 

The following tabular summary shows at a glance the action 
taken in this matter by each type of Local Education Authority 
(with percentages), z.e., providing or not providing scholar- 
ships :— 


(1) Providing (2) Not providing To:al Percentages. 

Scholarships. Scholarships. SEM (1 (2 

A. Counties ......... $3- uos Q xs 62 .. 85 .. I$ 
B. County Boroughs 66  ...... LI 2L 03 a4 4 
C. Boroughs .. ...... AÈ cw 212. Loss 254 -. 17 .. 83 
D. Urban Districts 31. ...... 778  ...... 809 ... 4 .. 96 
192. ...... I,004 ...... 1,196 ... 16 ... S84 

[A d p] Gia = 


Numbers of Scholarships awarded or Scholars aided. 


In passing from the numbers of Local Education Authorities 
providing scholarships to the number of scholarships provided 
or scholars aided, attention may be drawn to some very 
interesting figures. 

The total number of scholarships now annually provided by 
Local Education Authorities throughout England and Wales to 
facilitate the passage of pupils from elementary to secondary 
schools and pupil-teacher centres and classes is at least 23,450, 
more than half of this number being allocated to ordinary scholars 
and the remainder to actual or pledged pupil-teachers. The pro- 
portion of each of the two classes of scholarships definitely 
assigned to boys and to girls respectively and to both sexes 
jointly is shown in the following summary of percentages :— 


‘Boys. Girls. Both Sexes. 
(1) To Non-Pupil-Teachers... ... ... ... 43 ... 38 ... 19 per cent. 
(2) To Actual or Pledged Pupil-Teachers ... 17 ... 47 ... 36 ,, » 


A clear indication is here given of the great difference that 
exists in the extent of the assistance offered to boys and girls 
who are ordinary candidates for entrance to secondary schools 
and those who are actually pupil-teachers or who will become 
such. There is evidently considerable leeway to make up in 
the direction of encouraging the training of male pupil-teachers. 
The higher percentage of scholarships awarded to “(2) Both 
sexes of pupil-teachers" would not allow sufficient scope for the 
proportion available for boys to become equal to that for girls, 
as much the larger proportion of scholarships thus offered is 
probably taken up by females. 

The following table summarizes and classifies the position 
throughout the country as a whole as regards the numbers 
of scholarships available in one year :— 


Numbers of Scholarships available for 
(2) Actual or Pledged 


(1) Non-Pupil-Teachers. Pupil- Teachers. 


Boys. Girls. ^ie Boys. Girls. eee 
A. Counties . o 2579... 2695 ... 1018 ... 752... 1975 ... 3280 
B. County Boroughs... 2332 ... 1799 ... 1221 ... 1013 ... 2802... 695 
C. Boroughs . .. 260... 237... 60... 78... 259... 36 
D. Urban Districts ... 145... 68... 34... 24... 88... — 

$316 ... 4799 ... 2333 ... 1867 ... 5124 ... 40II 

e [y cE =) aan aum 


From this table it will be seen that, while, as regards the 
counties at all events, the numbers of scholarships awarded to 
boys and girls as ordinary scholars under (1) are practically 
equal, and in the county boroughs the numbers of b»ys pre- 
dominate, the moment the professional question enters in there 
is an overwhelming majority all along the line in favour of girls. 

The question will naturally be asked: “ What development 
has occurred during recent years in this section of the local 
scholarship provision?” In view of the other financial claims 
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of Local Education Authorities there has been marked pro- 
gress. Since the publication of the Scholarship Return (relating 
to the year 1899-1900) of the National Association in Tke 
Record of Technical and Secondary Education in January, 1901, 
i.e., within the space of six years, the number and value of 
ordinary scholarships tenable at secondary schools only, as well 
as the number of Local Education Authorities providing them, 
have been more than doubled, as the following comparative 
statement indicates :— 


County and County Number of 


: : Total Value 
Borough Councils Scholarships . 
providing Scholarships. ^ provided, of Scholarships. 
1899-1900 ......... [| qe $503 ...... £77,000 
1905-6 | ......... I9 "oiii 11644 ...... 4,120,000 to £150,000 


(estimated) 


It should also be particularly noted that the eleven thousand 
odd scholarships provided for pupil-teachers represent an 
almost entirely fresh development in County Council work, 
inaugurated since the passing of the Education Act, 1902. 


Age Limits. 

In fixing suitable conditions for the award of scholarships, 
many difficulties arise. There are numerous questions which 
need very judicious treatment if a scholarship system in its 
component parts is to work well. For its practical success a 
great deal depends upon the decisions made in respect of the 
regulations governing the lower strata of the scholarship pro- 
vision. Of these conditions, age must necessarily be a prominent 
factor. Local Education Authorities naturally and rightly try 
to strike that age when the scholar is emerging from his “ ele- 
mentary ” stage, or, in other words, is ready to be drafted into 
the secondary school. The difficulty is to pick out the right 
candidate at the right moment, and then transfer him. Some 
variation in the age when this should be done must necessarily 
be allowed—primarily, because of the varying capabilities, bias, 
temperaments and destinies of the scholars, and, further, 
because of the distinctive character of the curricula of schools. 
The conditions fixed by Local Authorities show that these 
elements have been taken into consideration. 

A careful classification of the age limits, given in the Return, 
imposed when scholarships are awarded, gives the following 
result. More than four-fifths, or 82 per cent., of the ordinary 
scholarships for candidates other than pupil-teachers are 
awarded to those between the ages of eleven and thirteen years, 
while only the remaining one-fifth, or 18 per cent, fall to those 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age. On the other hand, the 
practice changes considerably in regard to actual and pledged 
pupil-teachers. For, while only one-fourth, or 25 per cent., of the 
scholarships awarded go to those from eleven to fourteen years 
of age, three-fourths, or 75 per cent.,fall to the older candidates 
in training for the teaching profession. 


The Residential Qualification. 


This is one of the most important conditions attaching to 
scholarship awards, for it may either make or mar the whole 
of a scholarship scheme. It was a statutory condition under the 
lately-repealed Technical Instruction Acts, and up to the present 
Local Education Authorities have seemed inclined to adhere to 
it, and to do so in accordance with pre-existing regulations. 
That is to say, they have shown no desire to shorten the length 
of the period of the residential qualification as one of the 
preliminary bases of award. It is clear that there must bea 
condition of the kind ; for it would be unfair to offer scholarships 
indiscriminately to all comers within a given administrative 
area. The question is how far the condition is to go. 

The view of the County Councils’ Association evidently is 
that the condition should be brought within well defined limits 
—far more so than prevails in present practice. The recent 
decision of their Education Committee is that every regulation 
which requires a period of residence longer than six months is 
undesirable, and for this reason—that the object should be, on 
the one hand, to require a period long enough to ensure that a 
parent or guardian is a dona fide resident in the particular area, 
and, on the other hand, it should not be so long as to cause 
hardship to those classes whose occupations necessitate 
frequent changes of residence, often outside their own control. 

This view seems reasonable enough ; but, even so, if given 
effect, it will necessitate considerable modifications in the 
regulations at present in force. For, from the Return under 


consideration, it is found that at the very least forty-five 
Local Education Authorities impose upon their scholarship 
candidates a longer period of local residence than six months. 
In fact, it appears that, of these Authorities, at least eighteen 
make the minimum period of residence one year, twenty-one 
Authorities two years, and six Authorities as much as three 
years. In these figures are included five, five, and four 
minor Authorities respectively. So that it will be admitted that, 
in all reasonableness, there is room for the early operation of 
the County Councils Association's recommendation. 


Length of Tenure. 


When the scholarship is awarded a great difficulty is to retain 
the scholar to the completion of the course of training, for the same 
reason, 7.e., that of constant removal from one district to another. 
The following tabular summary shows (approximately) at a 
glance the length of tenure attached a4 the time of award to the 
scholarships under consideration. Taking these scholarships 
as a whole, it may be said that two-thirds are awarded in the 
first instance for twoto three years, and the remaining one-third 
for longer and shorter periods; in exceptional cases some 
scholarships are awarded for a tenure of five years. 


LENGTH OF TENURE. 


1 Year. 2 Years. 3 Years. 4 Years. 
To Non-T'upil- Teachers... DB a ee 

(or 17%) (or 37%) (or 33%)  (or132) 
To Actual or Pledged í 


Pupil-Teachers 


eee à [n 0 oee i , 
ib (or 26%) (or 55%) (or 10%) = (or 97.) 
Generally speaking, scholarships are forfeited upon removal 
from the area of the awarding Authority. This practice is 
doubtless a survival of the statutory condition of the Technical 
Instruction Acts that scholars must be ordinarily resident : 
but, by the Act of 1902, Local Education Authorities are freed 
from any such restriction. In view of this freedom, and of the 
existing difficulty of retaining scholars, it seems only reasonable 
to urge that the continuation of the residential condition might 
be entirely abrogated after the award of the scholarship, and 
the scholarship allowed to run to the end of its normal term, 
providing the other conditions are fulfilled. 


These and other difficulties might be easily adjusted by some 
sensible scheme of co-operation between Local Education 
Authorities in different areas in the formation of, and sub- 
sequent procedure under, their scholarship regulations. 


THE AGE OF ENTRY AND THE 
INCREASED GRANT. 


LEMENTARY schools have a definite age at which their 
pupils may be admitted and may leave; preparatory 
schools take care of boys between the ages of nine and fourteen ; 
public schools look after the remaining four or five years of the 
school life of boys entrusted to them. All these schools have 
fairly distinct and well recognized spheres of work ; none trenches 
on anothers ground: elementary, preparatory, and public 
school courses are so many different and separate steps up. 
Whether the staircases are as well planned as they might be is 
outside our present investigation. The schools that vary most 
in the age at which pupils are admitted to them are the newer 
day schools, used by the sons of the middle classes—and others. 
These schools under public bodies and drawing their funds from 
public money are springing up in many towns; they will kill 
most of the private schools of the less expensive type and yet 
will not fill their places, unless they cater for boys from the age 
of nine or ten onwards. 

Some private schools, even though inefficient, will survive; for 
many of us are wonderfully snobbish. Not a few prefer sending 
their sons to a "select academy” where morals, teaching, and 
drainage are deplorable to letting them go to a county borough 
grammar school that provides an excellent education, because 
the latter admits tradesmen’s sons, which the former school 
excludes. 

Certain Authorities recognize the fact that secondary educa- 
tion must rest on a sound basis, and plan preparatory depart- 
ments to their new schools, as at Sheffield: Too many do not 
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grasp the fact that primary and bad “private” education will 
not fit into a secondary course unless boys trained in the ele- 
mentary and other schools are transferred quite young to the 
higher school. 


Education Authorities and their Officials. 


It is a pity that school committees and their advisers should 
be, on the whole, more accustomed to branches of education that 
are primary or technical rather than secondary. Their pro- 
ductions in the way of higher schools are likely to be spoilt by 
tendencies fostered in them by connexion with elementary 
systems. Our way, as a nation, is to appoint amateurs to 
manage a difficult business and to let this ill-equipped body 
choose as their expert a man imperfectly acquainted with the 
details of the work on which he is to be consulted. A public 
office, too, is apt to become fussy and to neglect the broader 
view. The general complaint of teachers in London now is 
that they are suffering from officialdom. Have we not all had 
an opportunity to laugh at some pettiness of an Education 
Office? Perhaps, as managers, we have experienced a difficulty 
in extracting cheques to pay the wages of a cleaner of some 
village school, because it was not possible to retain the services 
of the same cleaner for long. With each change of name 
came a long delay in making the Office understand what was 
happemng. At length, when the cleaners’ pay fell months in 
arrears, a resolution was passed that in future every cleaner was 
to be called Mary Jones. Now the Office sends a cheque to pay 
a series of cleaners, all unknown to it; for the generic name 
quite satisfies the bureaucrats. 

With a blindness to be expected from such officials, some 
education administrators seek to build up a secondary educa- 
tien on a primary basis by enforcing a late age for entry and by 
granting scholarships to boys aged almost fourteen. This is 
pleasing te Elementary Education Authorities and simplifies 
administration —a cardinal virtue in the eyes of many 
“directors.” 

Education officials have, too often, a knack of attempting to 


make themselves indispensable and grasping at power. A 


minor provincial body was once rather troubled by the too 
frequent visits of a clerk to the higher Authority. Stress of 
work induced the clerk to apply for a subordinate, in which 
request the minor body supported him, hoping that the lot of 
attending their not very important meetings would no longer 
fall on the chief clerk. Now they are sorry to find that both 
clerk and subordinate come together to their little gatherings, 
and wonder where the need for the extra assistance was when 
the lion and the jackal can be spared to hunt in company. 
Truly the ways of directors of education are sometimes as 
devious as those of Inspectors. Regardless of those who do 
not frequent elementary schools and yet have to go to the local 
secondary school, because the establishment of it has killed all 
private institutions, Authorities fix the age of entry sometimes 
as late as eleven or twelve, 


Injustice to Rate-payers. 


This decision is unfair to a large class of parents who may 
have good reasons to dislike elementary schools and who, as 
tate-payers, have a claim to be allowed to benefit by rate-aided 
schools, but who are left in the lurch. Schools thus constituted 
have to admit at the age of eleven or twelve boys very ill taught, 
who might have done well ifthey had been placed in the pre- 
paratory department of a secondary school at the age of nine 
Orten. Further, when these boys have at last settled down and 
been at work for two or three years they find the syllabus upset 
and the working of the school hampered by the influx of scholars 
from elementary schools who are not properly equipped for a 
secondary school course, entering, as many do, from “ Ex-VII.” 
_ What are the reasons for thus excluding young boys belong- 
tng to parents of the better class who wish for a good education 
for their sons at a secondary school from the age of eight or 
nine? They seem to be due to (1) a dread of expense and 
(2) a desire to level class distinctions. . 

(1) The argument is that, as the “ Board” only begins grants 
at twelve, it is impossible to provide education for boys for 
several years before that age ; and that, as primary schools exist, 
no further provision is needed. ‘This opens the question of fees. 
If the charge, when it is increased by the grant and the sub- 
sidy, is only sufficient to cover the cost, it is clear that a larger 


fee must be charged for boys who are too young to earn any con- 


tribution from the Board. Many parents would willingly pay 
a fee large enough to make up the difference if their sons were 
admitted young to the schools under discussion. The obvious 
remark occurs: Are not the fees calculated on too low a scale 
throughout? It seems hardly fair that £3 or £4 a head should 
be spent on primary education, while in secondary schools 
charging £6 or £7 a year some £9 should be presented to each 
pupil out of public funds. Help may be given to deserving boys 
by means of scholarships, but the parents of other children 
should not be allowed to profit so largely as they do by fees that 
Cannot nearly cover the cost of the education given. Any 
means that would abolish the greater deficit on boys who 
are too young to receive a grant under existing conditions, but 
who ought to be trained by a secondary school so that they 
could benefit by their stay in it from nine onwards, would be a 
godsend to many parents. 

Here is an opportunity for the Board to help both secondary 
education and the middle classes, the long-suffering backbone 
of the nation. Let the increased grant which has been promised 
be made to cover the years ten and eleven, with the proviso that 
rate-aided schools under the Board must have a preparatory 
Pen where space admits, as all will have to do in the 
uture. 

(2) Another aspect of the question is put forward by the 
apologists for primary schools. All boys, they say, should be 
educated at one class of school : they must begin in elementary 
and continue in secondary. This does not obtain in countries 
where education is best understood, nor can it succeed in Eng- 
land. Further, no one but a dreamer would suggest that an 
education intended to carry on boys till the age of thirteen 
could be a suitable early training for pupils whose education 
will be completed at a University. 


Primary Education no help to Secondary Schools. 


If all boys were taught at primary till they could be admitted 
to secondary schools at the age of thirteen or fourteen, the 
results would be disastrous to higher education. It is by no 
means certain that we are on the right track with regard to 
elementary education in any case; most certainly it is no 
foundation for an education which differs from it in breadth and 
in intensity. 

So far as systems go, the most logical one is that of France. 
There State secondary schools admit boys in some cases at four 
or five, in others at six or seven. These State schools, then, 
teach boys continuously till the age of eighteen or nineteen on 
a definite higher system, and the fee works out at an average of 
4,3. 55. a year. The Germans also admit boys to secondary 
schools at the age of five. Most countries recognize the need 
for a preparatory department for such schools. If America and 
Switzerland are quoted against the argument, it would be 
easy to show what special circumstances prevail in their case 
that differentiate their systems from ours. Any attempt to 
abolish class distinctions in schools is bound tofail. In Switzer- 
land none who can help it go to primary schools; and in 
America education is still rather a doubtful quantity. The 
number of flourishing private schools there points to the dis- 
satisfaction felt with regard to State schools. 

The lack of secondary educational advantages in many places 
for the younger boys of our race who cannot afford preparatory 
boarding schools with high fees is handicapping a large class 
whom the nation cannot suffer to go imperfectly prepared for the 
careers they choose. 

Let the Board come to the rescue! 


We have received a circular inviting us as teachers to take shares in 
a certain Correspondence College, Limited. It is announced that in 
allotting shares preference will be given to clergy and teachers, and 
reasons are assigned: ** The very fact that teachers are shareholders 
will tend to increase the business and profits of the College, as in their 
official capacity they will be in a position to introduce students, and, as 
investors, will naturally prefer to advance the prosperity of a concern in 
which they have a financial interest." The insult offered to the two 
professions is so gross that none, we should hope, will swallow the 
bait; but we should like to know whether the two clerical gentlemen 
whose names appear among the directors have sanctioned this circular. 
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TOWN STUDY: A COUNTERBLAST. 


E hear much in these days of Nature study. Let us 
pause for a moment and consider : What is Nature? 
Is it the grand whole, or, rather, such a part of it as poor 
humanity can grasp without strain; or is it the (no doubt) 
interesting, but often obtrusive or unsavoury, details? Which 
are the truer Nature lovers—those, among whom I rank myself, 
who prefer to revel in the expanse of hill and valley without a 
thought of their geological formation, to enjoy the “green 
thought in a green shade” beneath some spreading oak or 
majestic elm, without grubbing among its roots for larvæ, or 
to watch the river gliding by without the least desire to stir up 
the mud in the quest of tadpoles or caddis-worms ; or are they 
the enthusiasts who “ peep and botanize" in the loveliest glades, 
who insult the everlasting hills with a fossil-hammer and the 
fairy glens with a dredging-net and a pickle-jar ? 

It is a wide question, and I do not propose to discuss it now ; 
but—to come straight to my point without more heroics—is 
Nature study the only form of observation worth teaching to 
the inquiring mind of youth? Granted, at once, that it is a 
good thing in itself; may it not easily be overdone, especially 
in the case of the town child, to whom so much of it is neces- 
sarily outside his daily life ? 

To take a concrete instance. One sometimes sees a big 
boy of seven or eight, belated in the kindergarten through a 
rooted distaste for spelling and the multiplication table, engaged 
with others of his kind in making awkward evolutions supposed 
to suggest the flight of birds, the movement of fishes, the 
growth of plants, or what not, with an air of unutterable bore- 
dom and a shamefaced desire to escape observation. Follow 
the little victims into the playground ; see them playing at 
soldiers, tramcars, railway trains—something they are really 
interested in; there is no trace of boredom visible now. Go 
where you will, among children of any class, what are the 
games that you find them playing of their own initiative? The 
modern child, left to himself, plays as the world played in its 
childhood—at courtship and marriage, pursuit and capture, 
election of a leader by individual choice or by that most ancient 
form of casting lots, the counting-out rime, and the sub- 
sequent trial of strength between opposing factions ; at every- 
day occupations, everyday joys, everyday griefs. Sometimes 
his play, with its traditional rimes and movements, harks 
back to ancestral days; sometimes he makes new games for 
himself by imitating whatever interests him most in the life he 
sees around him : 


A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral ; 


a railway journey in a tram of chairs, with the sofa for an 
engine and the waste-paper basket for a funnel ; a motor ride 
with revolving umbrellas for wheels, or a coach ride with four 
prancing steeds. The only animals that I have ever seen a 
child voluntarily imitate in his games are the horse and the bear 
—the latter of the man-eating variety, capable of producing 
delightful thrills by the realism of his growls, but suggesting a 
pou legend rather than a common object of the country- 
side. 

What of the older children? In “Mankind in the Making ” 
Mr. Wells draws a picture of the little high-school girl going 
through the streets of a busy town, in her hand a botanv speci- 
men, exotic—at all events to her— which she examines, dissects, 
classifies, while all the while her eyes are blind and her ears 
deaf to the wonderful sights and sounds about her. This is 
not, of course, to be taken as a literal description of fact. 
Rare indeed in real life must be the high-school girl so 
devoted to botany as to pursue it in this absorbed manner out 
of regulation hours, nor is it true that she has no attention 
to give to the busy world around her. But does it receive the 
right sort of attention? Why should this field of observation 
be considered less educational than the other? Froebel taught 
that the study of geography should begin with knowledge of the 
native place. Should not the same principle be applied to the 
cultivation of the observing faculties ? 

It is well for the child to know how the bird builds its nest 
and the bee makes its comb. Is it less well for him to watch 
the steady progress of a great building from the foundations 
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upwards? The first growth of the oak from the acorn is seer 
with interest ; the interest is in no way diminished when the 
massive trunk of another and older oak can be watched in 
the timber yard falling into planks under the strong teeth of 
the circular saw. The boy or girl who can look up into the 
winter sky and point out the Great Bear, the Pole Star, and the 
Lion has learned something ; so has the child who, watching 
the glow of the furnaces reflected overhead, can distinguish the 
ruddy flicker at one point from the steady bars of light that 
cleave the sky at another and tell what sort of furnace produces. 
each. This sort of knowledge may be less permanently useful 
than the other; but it is certainly not less interesting. One 
must, perhaps, be born and brought up in a manufacturing 
town to realize fully the element of charm and mystery that the 
great works, the forest of chimneys, the clouds of smoke, and the 
leaping flames possess for a child. One would not cultivate 
smoke-stacks for educational purposes, certainly ; but, since 
they are there “God made the country and man made 
the town,” if you will ; but God made man too, and man has 
sought out many inventions. 

The wonders of city life are too much of a commonplace to 
our children. The train goes thundering by overhead on its 
long embankment and many-arched viaduct—a marvel still to 
the grandparent who can remember when the harnessing of the 
giant Steam to a coach was still a new and marvellous thing. 
Is it not possible to spare a little time from the habits of the 
hedgehog and the dormouse (who, after all, are seldom seen by 
the city child) to explain, or at least to draw attention to, how 
this has come to be? The nursery child will probably take 
small interest in the tea-kettle part of the story, but will listen 
eagerly to a more or less accurate exposition of the parts 
played by guard, engine-driver, fireman, pointsman, signalman 
—‘o say nothing of station master, ticket inspector, porter, and 
carriage cleaner. True, the ordinary child will “ play at trains ” 
without teaching ; but, if games have any educational value, 
they may as well be played right. Then the electric cars! To 
the parent and teacher they are still a comparative novelty, but 
the small children were born to them. A short time ago I 
heard of a small boy spending a week (like Kipling's “ Brush- 
wood Boy”) at the delightful place called ‘‘ Oxford-on-a-visit,” 
asking curiously what /47¢was—meaning a horse omnibus— 
and complaining of the infrequent appearance of motor-cars. 
To explain the mechanism of an automobile or the mysteries of 
overhead traction is beyond most of us ; but the infinite wonder 
of it all—surely we can feel that strongly enough to make the 
children realize it, too. 

To some of them this sort of observation comes more natur- 
ally than the other. One ten-year-old of my acquaintance, 
devoted to gardening, is so almost entirely for the joy of work- 
ing with tools, wheeling a barrow, and getting dirty without 
being scolded. There is no evidence of Nature study in his 
operations beyond a keen desire to know when his radishes and 
lettuce are fit for the table—and this in spite of the example of a 
four-year-old sister, whose desire to understand the sprouting of 
scarlet runners was so strong that, in the true scientific spirit, she 
dug up not herown beans, but his! His interest in the vegetable 
kingdom is strictly limited to the pea family and other esculents. 
On the other hand, his acquaintance with the tramcar family 
is varied and peculiar. No cnange in the arrangement of the 
“through” routes escapes his notice. He knows exactly which 
lines run single-deckers, double-deckers, or covered cars; he can 
tell, and show by an accurate drawing, the difference in the three 
and in what they differ from the cars from a neighbouring town. 
At the age of seven he could draw a car or a locomotive, feebly, 
indeed, but with more truth—I had almost said to * Nature ”— 
than most adults. When taken into the country he looks out, 
not for flowers, trees, rabbits, or squirrels, but for railway lines 
and signals, bridges and sidings, and the ventilating shafts of 
a tunnel, when pointed out, lend a charm previously lacking to 
a wild hillside. The only natural phenomenon in which he has 
been known to betray an interest is a volcano, and the domestic 
habits of the volcano are, fortunately, difficult to study at first 
hand in this happy land of England. 

Say that such a child—typical, I am convinced of many — 
should be taught to take an interest in Nature. The answer is 
simple : he has been so taught, and he doesn't. On tlie other 
hand, what of the child beloved of the theorist—the child of 
the butterfly net, the vasculum, and the pickle-jar? Should not 
he or she be led at times to turn from-the microscope, the 
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hortus siccus, and the aquarium, and realize the true inward- 
ness of the stirring times we live in? Isa spider-web more 
wonderful than the telephone, or the song of a bird than the 
wireless telegraph ? s 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to state that these criticisms pro- 
ceed not from a teacher, but from a member of that despised 
race the parents. It may be that they originate mainly in 
laziness— who knows ?—for in these days '" Mother" is required 
to satisfy the young idea on every topic outside lessons, from 
the details of the latest railway accident to the construciion of a 
flying-ship and the working of Mr. Maskelyne's latest mystery. 
If only she had been taught these things in her youth, instead 
of botany and physiography—do they teach physiography 
nowadays ?—life would be an easier matter than it is ; but, then, 
to be up-to-date one would need to have been born too late to 
be the parent of the rising generation. No doubt it is because 
children are taught so much more intelligently now that they 
demand so much more of their parents ; and the parents are 
not ungrateful, even if at times they sigh for the old régime, 
when the duty of a mother was comprised in the running of 
endless tucks, the boiling of jam, and the giving of powders, 
and that of a father in the administering of pocket-money and 
Cf personal chastisement. 

ALICE HALL. 


HASTE AND SPEED IN SCIENCE 
TEACHING. 


T is well to ask ourselves, when considering any particular 
subject in the school curriculum : What is its z///zzafe use 
to the pupils? With science this is specially necessary ; for of 
all subjects this needs the right introduction to the young 
beginner. And on the end in view will the manner of the be- 
ginning depend. Few subjects besides the elements of. science 
can be so spoilt or have their aim so utterly frustrated by the 
inability or the indifference to appreciate their real purpose. 

What, then, can science do for pupils who take it as part of 
their course? To impart knowledge during the first two years 
of a science course in a secondary school should only be a sub- 
ordinate aim. The acquisition of facts at the early stage is of 
comparatively little value ; for they will probably be forgotten in 
a few years ; but science can give that which does not dwell in 
the realm of memory. The chief aims which should direct and 
underlie science teaching may be summarized as follows :— 

First, to train a habit ofinvestigation concerning other matters 
beyond science. This habit would give the mind a tendency to 
look at things in a scientific spirit, that 1s, a spirit of inquiry. 
It would emphasize, and help the carrying out of, the mandate : 
“Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.” 

Second, to teach the sense of law and order in the universe. 
It gives a shock of surprise to those who have not had a 
scientific raining to find that every single occurrence comes in 
obedience to definite fixed laws ; that nota leaf moves from one 
place to another without a cause for its going from here to 
there. The surprise should not come when our present-day 
pupils are older ; for not only leaves and chemical reactions, and 
everything in the so-called “natural” world, but actions and 
characters, will, with the right teaching, inevitably and naturally 
be seen to be controlled by law and order. 

Third, to arouse and sustain a feeling of wonder—of wonder 
at the mysteries, sublime and minute, of the universe and life. 
As " Kappa" says : "What, then, is the fundamental task of a 
liberal education? What should be its constant endeavour? 
Surely to awaken and keep alert the faculty of wonder in the 
human soul. To take life as a matter of course, whether 
painful or pleasurable, that is the true spiritual death.” And, 
again : * Teach youth to see, to understand, to wonder ; then let 
it judge for itself." 

Fourth, to inculcate habits of observation and accuracy and 
truth-telling. Science is a hard task-mistress regarding these 
qualities, and, if the exac/ truth concerning experiments and 
their results be insisted on, the exact truth concerning other 
matters will come more readily. It is so easy for pupils to say 
that what they expected or wished to happen did actually 
happen : this is a fault which may be checked in almost every 
detail of science work. 


on, then? 


None of the above objects can be attained unless the science 
work is done slowly and thoroughly, unless every part is clearly 
understood, and, what is more important, unless each detail and 
each side issue have been presented in the right way. If there is 
a certain inelastic syllabus which has to be “ got through" each 
year, irrespective of the class, then the lessons often become 
the mere mechanical mastery of facts, which in the first stages 
of science work is rather worse than useless. l 

If the pupils are going on with chemistry or physics after a. 
two years’ course, then those facts which are necessary can be. 
taught—facts without which they couldnot proceed. But these. 
could be reiterated so often that it would be impossible that. 
they should be forgotten in a year. The reiteration need not 
become monotonous. The same thing could, and should, be. 
approached in several different ways, and presented in many 
different forms. If other sciences follow in later years, then 
facts illustrating something in those sciences could be taught. 
In either case, whatever facts are taught, the progress, if they 
are dealt with in the right way, will be slow, This can best be 
slown by an example, such as the following :— 

The principle of Archimedes is usually finished in two lessons- 
—the writer has known it done in one! With the following 
method it should take four or five lessons. The children need. 
only have found out beforehand that 1 c.c. of water weighs- 
practically 1 grain. 

FiRST LESSON.—(2) Weigh a cube of metal in air and then 
in water. Note loss of weight, and how much it is. (7) Weigh 
another cube of same volume but different weight in air and in. 
water. Noteloss. Repeat this once, twice, or thrice. (c) Tab- 
ulate results, and pupils will note that loss of weight in each case 
is practically the same. (d) Elicit that amount of loss of weight. 
does not depend on weight of cube; for this is different in each 
case, whereas loss is same in each case. What does it depend 
Some one may suggest volume. How can we prove 
this ?—Dy weighing other cubes of different volume. 

SECOND LESSON.—-(a) Have cubes of a different size from: 
the others. If the cubes in the first lesson were I c.c. in size, 
choose larger cubes ; if they were larger than 1 c.c, then take 
I c.c. cubes. (4) Repeat experiments of first lesson, with object. 
of proving whether number of grams lost in water depends on 
volume of object weighed. By the timethis is finished some will 
have noticed as well that number of grams lost is practically 
same as number of c.c.'s in volume. (c) Test above suggestion 
by weighing cube intermediate in size. This shows that loss of 
weight in grams is same as the volume in c.c.’s. But 1 c.c. of 
water weighs 1 gram. Therefore the loss of weight is equal to 
the weight of water displaced. (This last step is rather difficult 
for some pupils to comprehend.) 

THIRD LESSON.— To prove the last thing suspected in second 
lesson. This can be done ina shorter lesson by teacher only, using 
the small bucket and cylinder specially made for the purpose, 
which shows that the exact loss of weight in water is equal to 
the exact weight of water displaced. Then between this lesson 
and the next the pupils could be required to try to reason out 
why things weigh lighter in water. 

FOURTH LEsSON.—(a) Why do things weigh lighter in 
water? After many amusing and interesting suggestions the 
upward pressure of the water will be suggested, though not in 
those words. (4) Imagine a c.c. of water congealed in centre 
of beakerful, and obtain answers to following questions :— 
What holds it up? If it could possibly be removed, would that 
make any difference to the pressure of the water below it? If 
a c.c. of another substance were placed there, would the water 
exert any pressure? &c. (c) Pupils will see now that by weigh- 
ing any object in air and water we can obtain the weight of 
water displaced, thence the volume of water displaced, and 
thence the volume of object. Thus they will easily see that we 
can obtain the density or specific gravity of any substance by 
this method. 

In this way the pupils will have been taught to look at the 
problem before them from all sides, to propound all possible 
theories, and to accept only what has been proved. By making 
each step a real step, not a leap in the dark, the pupils will 
understand, which is more important than remembering. 
Memory can be aided by reiteration. But, even if they forget 
every detail, their minds will have obtained what cannot be lost. 
We cannot usually make our laboratories things of beauty, 
but they can become joys for ever by giving lasting benefit 
to the workers therein. E. M. WHITE. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN, AND DUBLIN 
UNIVERSITY. __ 


HE Commission have published, as an “Appendix to 
the First Report,” the statements and returns procured 
by them in July and August as a preliminary to the hearing of 
evidence which has been proceeding in Dublin during the past 
month. They form a Blue Book of some 150 pages, and give a 
very clear picture of the problems the Commission have to meet. 
The most important portion consists of the returns submitted 
by the Provost of Trinity College, giving information hitherto 
almost entirely inaccessible as to the revenues and expenditure 
of the College, the numbers of the students, &c., together with 
important statements from the Board, the Junior Fellows, the 
Professors, and the heads of the various Schools on the 
changes they would disapprove and the reforms they consider 
needful. The rest of the book contains statements equally 
important from the Roman Catholic bishops and laymen, 
giving the Catholic claims ; while the views of other religious 
-denominations—the most pressing of which is the statement of 
athe Protestant Episcopalian Church in regard to the Divinity 
:School—are also given. Out of such a mass of evidence only a 
few important points can be noted. 

The Provost’s financial returns extend over the five years 
-ending October 31, 1905. In the latter vear* the real total in- 
-come of Trinity College was £76,360. 18s. 5d., and the real 
‘total expenditure £70,027. 5s. 8d. The total receipts of the 
seven Senior Fellows were £9,917. 15s. 8d., and of the twenty- 
five Junior Fellows £18,909. 15s. 6d. The Provost’s net 
income (1904-5) was £3,539. 

It is to be regretted that the /o/4/ of the expenditure in 
salaries to professors, lecturers, &c., who are non-fellows is not 
given, and the totals given of the expenditure on the various 

. Schools— Divinity, Medicine, &c.—do not seem to harmonize 
with the account of the expenditure on the salaries in those 
Schools. The total expenditure on the Divinity School in 1905 
is given at £2,991. Ios. ; on the Law School £825. 7s. ; on 
the Medical School £8,806. 4s. 2d. ; and on the Engineering 
School £1,751. 13s. 5d. On the Library £2,937. Os. 3d. was 
spent ; on “Commons and Kitchen” £3,010. 7s. 

In regard to the sources of the income of Trinity College we 
find that from the estates and investments £56,436. 11s. 10d. 
was received, and from students’ fees in Arts and in the various 
- Schools and for degrees /,16,485. 15s. 8d. 

On the erection of buildings the sum of £70,496. 13s. (in- 
cluding nearly £8,000 contributed by graduates to the Graduates’ 
Memorial) was spent from October 31, 1890, to October 31, 1905. 

These financial details were not procurable before this public- 
ation and were refused by the Government several times in 
Parliament. They are now given very fully and clearly. It 
will be generally agreed that a better distribution of the funds 
would, in many ways, be possible. 

In regard to the students, we find that the average numbers 
entering declined from 3047 in the years 1860 to 1870 to 2597 
in the years 1890 to 1900—a decline due to social conditions in 
Ireland. In 1902-3 only 211 entered. Since then the numbers 
have risen. [n 1904-5 they were 320 and in 1905-6 266. The 
increase is not wholly to be accounted for by the admission of 
women ; for the number of those residing within the walls has 
risen from 2461n 1901 to 263 in 1905. The number of students 
residing outside College was in 1905 855 ; and thetotal number 
on the books is this year 1,114, while in 1903 it was only 936. 
Out of this 1,114 only 99 are Roman Catholics. The number 
of women who entered from July, 1904, to July, 1906, was 81. 
From 1904 to 1906 441 D.A. degrees and 280 M.A. degrees 
were taken by women. 

Turning to the * Joint Statements," we have one only which 
is signed by the Provost and Senior Fellows. It is also, roughly 
speaking, signed by all the Junior Fellows and Professors—a 
strong protest against a college for the benefit of Roman 
Catholics being established under Dublin University. The 
signatories point out that such a college would be “subject to 
powerful ecclesiastical influences, internal and external, and 
therefore would not possess the same intellectual freedom, 


* In the year 1905 there was an unusual source of income from the 
fees paid for ad eundem degrees by women from Cambridge and 
Oxford. 


either in kind or degree, as prevails in Trinity College”; that 
the two ideals are wholly incompatible, and would introduce 
dissensions, a lowering of public confidence in the fairness of 
elections and examinations, and in the efficiency of the educa- 
tion. They add to this protest the proposals already made by 
the Board to meet the needs of Roman Catholics. 

One only of the Senior Fellows does not sign this statement 
—Dr. Mahaffy, who was perhaps the first to propose the “ two 
colleges" scheme, and is believed to have lost the Provostship 
on account of his supposed advocacy of it, nor does Dr. 
Mahaffy, the ablest of the Senior Fellows, submit any state- 
ment of his own in this Blue Book. (It may be noted in passing 
that a second edition of Dr. Mahaffy’s valuable book “An 
Epoch in Irish History,” giving an account of the foundation 
and early years of Trinity College, has, very opportunely, been 
published—a work which shows both his erudition and his 
deep attachment to his University. 

The disapproval of the two colleges scheme is manifest. 
Not a voice is raised in its favour, and powerful personal 
statements against it are put in by Mr. Grey, Mr. Gwynn, Dean 
Bernard, and others. | 

One of the joint statements gives an elaborate scheme for 
making the College more acceptable to Roman Catholics. It 
is signed by twelve Junior Fellows and eight Professors, and is 
in harmony with the statement in the Blue Book submitted by 
473 influential Roman Catholic laymen. Both are repudiated in 
the statement of the Roman Catholic bishops, who absolutely 
condemn every form of mixed education. These statements 
were described in the September number of The Journal of 
Education. 

The other statements of any importance deal only with 
internal reforms in the constitution of the College. It is plain 
that there is little belief within the walls in the possibility of 
* nationalizing Trinity College" by means of large concessions 
to the Catholic claims. If the latter mean doing what the 
bishops approve, this scepticism is justified ; for nothing, 
except the two colleges scheme would be accepted by the 
Church, and that scheme Trinity College declines. 

No one scheme for internal reforms is put forward by a large 
majority. The most detailed is signed by only seven Junior 
Fellows and thirteen Professors. But there is a general agree- 
ment on certain constitutional changes. (1) That the Board 
should be made elective, the members holding office for a term 
of years and being eligible for re-election. The electors should 
represent all the Faculties and the whole body of Fellows. 
(2) The Fellows should be chosen (a) by examination, or 
(6) preferably on the grounds of original work, skill in teaching, 
or other credentials. (3) The status of Professors should be im- 
proved. Many statements suggest they should be Fellows 
chosen by method (7). They should have a voice in electing 
the Board, and form consultative committees to which the 
Board would delegate the details of their special departments. 
(4) Both Fellows and Professors to be appointed for a proba- 
tionary period of three years after which they should hold 
their posts ad vitam aut culpam. (5) The appointment from 
among the more able moderators of * Readers," z.¢., temporary 
assistant lecturers with light centres as an encouragement to 
post-graduate work and a training for future Fellowships. 
(6) Greater encouragement and provision for research. There 
is no doubt such changes would be eminently desirable and 
could be readily introduced. 

It is impossible to enter into the recommendations for 
changes in the professional Schools, or the very serious 
question of the position of the Divinity School. Two points 
are noticeable by their almost complete absence : the omission 
of complaints by any class of inadequate payment or monetary 
injustice ; the other, how little is said of detailed reforms in the 
books, curriculum, &c., or even of such a practical question as 
the tutorial system. Mr. Culverwell, in Ins interesting state- 
ment, deals most fully with such points. Probably this silence 
on detailed reforms is due to the belief that, with a reformed 

| constitution, such minor improvement would naturally and 
| certainly follow. 

The Irish Association of Women Graduates put in a state- 
ment in which the history of the opening of Trinity College to 
women is narrated, and the present position of the women 

. students is described with approval, while tables are given of the 
| numerous prizes and honours they have already won. Miss 
; White, the Head of Alexandra College; puts in a statement 1D 
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which she criticizes the curriculum and teaching of women 
Pass students, and recommends that they should be sent to 
Alexandra College for lectures, and for the benefit of social 
collegiate life. 

The Blue Book, which is admirably arranged, is full of interest 
to all concerned in University work. 


THE TEACHING OF MORALE IN FRANCE. 


I? is refreshing to turn from the dust and heat of the educa- 

tional battle in England to see how things are managed in 
France. At present no religious teaching is given in the State 
schools of France, primary or secondary. Morale is a subject 
of long standing in both types of schools. The most interesting 
debate on the subject took place in 1880 when Camille Séc 
introduced in the Chamber the law under which the girls’ 
lycées were established. The Church party opposed the estab- 
lishment of these schools, but directed its main resistance to the 
teaching of morale in the new schools. The discussion was on 
broader grounds than the present education struggle in 
England ; for it was not a question of what form of Christian 
doctrine should be taught in the schools, but rather a question 
of whether any dogmatic religious truth should be permitted in 
State schools. The argument of the supporters of the Bill was 
that "there is one system of moral philosophy only to which 
ministers of all creeds give their support, but to which no one 
religion can make exclusive claim,” and that this »ora/e should 
be taughtinthe schools. It is true that the clergy have only 
themselves to thank for the bitter hostility shown to them 
during the last two decades of French history. They have too 
often abused the liberty to give religious instruction which they 
enjoyed in their écoles congréganistes, by an absolute disdain for 
historic truth. A glance at some of the catechisms in use in 
these schools (z.g., the ** Catéchisme de Persévérance ") recalls 
Ruskin's dictum that *the worst romance is not so corrupting as 
false history." Still, the event has justified the arguments of the 
opposition of 1880. “La neutralité religieuse que vous pro- 
clamez" said M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, otherwise an ardent 
supporter of the law, “ n'est qu'une chimère, et votre éducation 
sans Dieu deviendrait par la force des choses une éducation 
contre Dieu.” The “morality untouched by emotion” of the 
lycée of to-day has certainly become an anti-religious force in 
France. 

As things exist there are, of course, no tests for the teacher of 
morale, He may be Jew, Turk, infidel, or heretic. His official 
instructions are *to implant in the minds of the pupils the 
fundamental ideas [notions essentielles] of morality, without any 
allusion to creed.” The syllabus for the primary schools is as 
follows :-— 

Section Enfantine (5-7 years). 

Stories and talks; poetry; songs; ‘historiettes morales,” followed 
by questions and explanations. 

Cours Elémentaire (7-9 years). 

Reading and explanation of stories, fables, &c. 


Cours Moyen (9-11 years). 

Lesons on the following points :— 

I. Family life : duties towards relations, duty towards servants, duty 
at school. The Fatherland: ‘‘La France, ses grandeurs et ses 
malheurs.” 

II. Duty towards oneself and to others: cleanliness, temperance, 
economy ; courage in danger; danger of passion; Loi Grammont, 
Sociétés protectrices des animaux ; justice, charity, &c. l 

III. Duty towards God. The teacher is to touch two points only : 
(a) he is to teach the children to think with respect of **la Cause pre- 
mière” ; (4) he is to teach the child that to honour God he must obey 
the laws of his conscience and of reason. 

Cours Supérieur (11-13 years). 

Talks, readings, and practical exercises and lessons emp^asizing ** La 
Morale Sociale ” under the headings : (1) **La Famille,” (2) **La Société,” 
(3) ‘La Patrie.” 

One hour a day is given to this instruction in the elementary 
school, and very minute directions are given to the teacher as 
to his mode of procedure. No books are used in the early 
stages of the teaching, but from the age of twelve little books 
are used dealing with such subjects as the evils of intemper- 
ance or the duty of honesty. There is none of the dry humour 
of “ Plain Jane? and other worthies about these books, and the 
illustrations bear the stamp of unreality. For example, we 


have before us a cut representing a plumber, supported on the 
shoulders of a comrade and fitting up a lightning-rod on a 
church steeple. The picture shows a stream of molten solder 
falling on the comrade's hand, and yet we read: “II ne fit pas 
le moindre mouvement, sachant bien qu'il aurait précipité son 
camarade d'une grande hauteur." Such an example of reflex 
action is well worth the notice of psychologists. Again, the 
man who saved the sous he had habitually spent on tobacco 
until he got a competence was doubtless an estimable, and 
certainly a typically French, citizen ; but we cannot quite see 
why he should be held up as a shining light from a moral point 
of view. Voltaire is a strange apologist for Christianity, one 
would think; but under the title “ Devoirs envers Dieu” the 
children learn by heart the well known lines: 

C'est le bien sacré de la société. . . 

Si Dieu n'existait pas, il faudrait l'inventer. 
Besides the instruction in mora/e proper there is a course of 
instruction civique given in connexion with the history teaching. 

In the secondary schools the course of zzvra/e does not begin 
until the age of fifteen or thereabouts. In the girls’ schools it 
is in three divisions ; for the first year notions préliminaires 
are given in such subjects as moral responsibility, free will, 
duty, law, virtue. Then the domestic virtues are dealt with, 
and finally the duty of the family towards the State. ‘The 
method is generally the lecture method—though some teachers 
encourage a sort of debate—and a short dictated résumé follows 
or precedes the lecture. In the fourth year a general idea of 
the systems of great philosophers is given, with illustrative 
readings from Plato, Aristotle, Epictetus, M. Aurelius, Mon- 
taigne, Pascal, Bossuet. There is then a special treatment of 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century leading upto a study of 
Kant's work. In the fifth year there is a course of psychology 
applied to education. The writer heard several excellent 
lessons to elder girls in this subject. 

The programmes of the boys' secondary schools have 
gradually lessened the time given to »ora/e, and at the present 
time it appears as a separate subject in two classes only 
(quatrióme and troisième). The method adopted is the same 
as in the girls’ schools, and the subjects treated include the 
following :—“ La sincérité, le courage, la délicatesse morale, la 
probité, la bonte, l'éducation de soi-méme, la solidarité, justice 
et fraternité sociale, la famille, la profession, la nation, l'état et 
les lois, l'humanité, liberté individuelle et discipline sociale." 

The teaching of morale is beset with difficulties. It is dif- 
ficult for the professor to avoid dryness ; for, if he touches polemic 
or religious controversy, he is “ out of bounds." The programme 
warns him that he is to usurp the function neither of priest nor 
of father. One German critic, with unconscious humour, says 
that the subject demands in the teacher * une connaissance par- 
faite du coeur et du monde." 

We do not doubt that the subject was never intended to be 
anti-Christian, but rather to be anti-clerical. But some know- 
ledge of the sixth form /ycée students in the towns will convince 
the observer that mora/e, as at present taught in the schools, has 
been an agent in creating the freethinking, speculative type of 
citizen who is so often characterized by a corresponding freedom 
of thought, word, and deed. W. A. TODHUNTER. 


OvER-INSPECTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—In presenting the 
prizes at the Central Foundation Boys' School on Wednesday, October 
17, Lord Davey remarked that he quite believed in the necessity of 
inspection. Public Authorities could not be expected to make grants 
to schools without assuring themselves, through their Inspectors, that 
the money was properly devoted to the purposes for which it was in- 
tended. Further than this, inspection might be of great service in 
indicating any directions in which it might be possible to effect improve- 
ments ; but inspection might be carried too far, and had been carried 
too far by some over-zealous Inspectors. When an Inspector allowed 
himself to make too minute criticisms there was a danger that he 
would interfere with the freedom and power of initiative both of the 
head master and the governing body. Such a procedure would have the 
disastrous effect of reducing all secondary schools to one level of 
uniformity. Sir Owen Roberts (Chairman of the Governors) said tbat 
he was very glad to hear Lord Davey refer to this most 1mportant 
matter. While giving full credit to the officials for their desire to dis- 
charge their duties efficiently, he fully agreed that they had gone tco 
far, and it was time that a strong protest should be made. He did not 
know whether his remarks would find their way into the press, but, 
whether they did or not, he would see that the matter was brough t 
before the proper authorities in a very forcibie manner. 
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/'. CURRICULA AND LOCAL NEEDS. 


HE ineffectiveness of elementary education is a constant 
theme at the present day. The children for whom it 
provides gain, on the whole, no initiative. They cannot even 
cipher or write neatly outside their school. Their manners are 
wanting. Their knowledge is so mechanical that it is almost 
useless. Such scholars abandon all study at the very earliest 
time the law allows ; all desire to improve is absent from them. 
Two facts may serve to explain this in a large degree. Our 
system is national; our children are not. There is an 
enormous divergence between scholars who are the offspring of 
different classes and the product of different localities. A 
single general curriculum, arrived at by a priori reasoning, is 
forced upon all. There is a very slight recognition of the im- 
mensely varied nature of home conditions and of the surround- 
ings beyond the school. A difference in the degree of excellence 
demanded does exist. There is no definite modification of 
curricula to meet the defects of local temperament, of social and 
economic conditions. 

A consideration of the East London child in many poor 
districts will show this clearly. He is overstimulated by the 
excitements of town life, and his capacity for concentration is 
thus vitiated. The work to which he must turn in the future 
often indicates no clear value in knowledge. A great tempta- 
tion lies before him to neglect study, to leave school early, and 
to earn money as soon as possible. Yet he is forced through a 
curriculum in general most aridly conventional and dull. 
wonder that he not only leaves school as soon as he may, but 
that he does so with a distaste for education and with no 
satisfactory answer to his question of * Wot’s the good of it?” 

Yet in such children there is good material upon which to 
work—a keen, if misdirected vivacity, an affectionate disposi- 
tion, and a strong sense of emulation. Thus a time-table which 
recognized and made concessions to defects of character might 
work wonders. It could not remedy the evils of poverty ; it 
could not be a substitute for a healthy home life ; it would not 
remove the need for the most pressing of all reforms in ele- 
mentary schools—the reduction of the numbers in a single 
class. But much might thus be done towards the production 
of better results, physical, intellectual, and moral. 

A mixture of the humanistic and the manual and a pro- 
longation of kindergarten and concrete principles seem alone 
suitable for primitive and abnormal children such as have been 
described. There should be as little unattached scholastic 
drudgery as possible. The needed concessions to temperament 
and physique can be effected without omitting from a proposed 
time-table any of the elements of the existing course. In certain 
cases some curtailment would be made. 

Let us take, for example, a school week of thirty hours, such 
as 1S at present customary in higher grade departments. For 
the writer would affirm that a universal extension to this limit 
would be advisable in the districts under discussion, if the 
curriculum were modified as he is going to propose. It must 
of necessity include arithmetic, the English language and 
literature, history, geography, and composition. The elements 
of natural science, physics, and chemistry deserve a place. 
Scripture should not be omitted. (The Bible is at present often 
the only real book our scholars read.) Some degree of instruc- 
tion in drawing and music is necessary. But, beyond these, 
the writer advocates a special attention to manual training, 

hysical culture, and the reading of real and interesting books, 
instead of the dry bones of text-books which always disgust 
scholars in the end. 

Eight and a half hours would give all that is necessary 
for the English studies. This would permit an hour a day 
for history or geography alternately, one hour twice a week for 
composition, and half an hour three times a week for litera- 
ture and grammar. The usual daily hour would be kept for 
arithmetic. But we might be satisfied with three quarters of 
an hour twice a week for natural science, and an hour each 
for freehand and model drawing and for music. With care very 
much might be done in these times if the child came fresh to 
the work. Scripture might be reduced to one and a half hours 
a week. A total of nineteen and a half hours would thus be 
made up. 

The remaining ten and a half hours might be allocated to 
manual training, reading and discussion, and to drill. Two 
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periods of two and a half hours a week might most profit. 
ably be allotted to the first. The conventional curriculum 
is at. present too often drudgery, for both teacher and taught. 
It cultivates no taste for learning and is forced on by dint of 
punishment. The manual training, with the invaluable rules of 
neatness and accuracy which it inculcates, is always followed 
out by the pupils of whom I am speaking with keenness and 
emulation. They carry home their productions with pride and 
are eager to excel one another. Such a laudable ambition 
might well be given more scope. 

For this purpose every school would require a special room, 
instead of the present limited number of centres. If we assume 
the accommodation to be forty (the general maximum), that 
would mean that two hundred scholars could be instructed 
during the school week. They would need to be organized 
into five classes of forty each, say from the three upper stand- 
ards, as is the present rule, or as far down the school as the 
numbers in attendance would permit. [t would be needful also 
to devise some form of manual instruction for the junior stand- 
ards. The present custom of leaving a blank in this respect 
between the infants! department and Standard V. or the age of 
twelve is indefensible. "These proposals would naturally lead to 
increased expense. Yet the cost would be more than com- 
pensated for by the skill attained and, above all, by the 
cultivation of an ability to perform sustained and concentrated 
work with energy and interest. 

The reading should be from real books of real interest, and 
not from aridly concise text-books, naturally tifeless from their 
general character as second-hand information. It should take 
place with as little mechanical correction and interruption as 
possible. The task of finding such books for all standards 
would not be impossible. The best literature of folk-lore and 
fairy tales could lead up to Dickens and Scott, to stories of 
travel, and to biographies. Part of the time occupied with 
these works should be set apart for a discussion of them and 
their meaning and moral. Yet silent reading might be allowed 
as often as reading aloud ; but, above all, the book must be 
interesting. It would be advisable, also, to put this lesson at the 
end of the school session. The child ought to leave school with a 
sense of pleasure experienced— not only to have learnt some- 
thing, but to have enjoyed the learning. We might hope 
then for a wise continuance of reading after leaving school, 
instead of scholars dropping the whole irksome drudgery as 
soon as they attain the age of fourteen. The necessity of 
attempting to direct the taste of scholars will be shown by a 
single instance. The writer recently asked a class of forty 
Bethnal Green children to compose for him an essay upon their 
“ Favourite Book.” With one exception they all declared fora 
certain low class halfpenny periodical devoted to stories of the 
crudest sensationalism. The main point of this article—that 
different districts need different treatment—is further proved 
by the fact that a similar subject in a much better district 
brought a series of praises of books by Kingston, Ballantyne, 
Henty, &c. Good reading comes by habit more than nature ; 
good fiction leads pleasantly and inevitably to a higher learning. 

Without in the least degree possessing the moralizing atmo- 
sphere which is repellent to the average child, these lessons 
would give the teacher many opportunities for the inculcation 
of better principles and manners. 

Physical culture 1s the next thing which demands more 
attention. Here it is absolutely essential that there should be 
no greater interval than twenty-four hours between lesson and 
lesson. Twenty minutes a day is the minimum allowance. 
These undersized, badly developed children require regular 
organized exercise daily if it is to have a valuable effect. An 
occasional ten or twenty minutes during the week is not 
sufficient. The squads, also, should be small enough for the 
teacher to be sure that he is enforcing real effort in the per- 
formance of the exercises. The principles and objects of the 
movements should also be taught ; the child should know exactly 
what he or she is doing. Scientific terminology need not be used, 
but the attention of children should be directed to the particular 
muscles used. They should be taught to notice them tighten 
and relax. Thus more will and interest might be brought to 
bear upon their work. Much physical exercise in elementary 
schools at the present day is purely formal. 

Ten minutes for recreation would have to be made up by a 
deduction from the end and the beginning of the two middle 
lessons of each session. This would- not alterythe main 


arrangements of the time-table. As far as the accommodation 
will permit, the middle of the session is also the most suitable 
time for drill. | 

To give effect to the above proposals it would be necessary to 
omit, taking a typical curriculum, such subjects as shorthand, 
French, clay-modelling, and algebra, as well as to curtail 
somewhat certain other subjects. Yet the physical and me- 
chanical improvement in the condition of the scholars, the 
greater interest they would take in their work, and the elements 
of culture they would acquire would far more than compensate 
for these reductions and omissions. The loss m the present 
would bring incalculable gains in the future. It would not re- 

uire a very integral modification of this plan to bring it within 
the present time limit for ordinary public elementary schools— 
twenty-seven and a half hours. The reduction of drawing to 
one hour, of natural science to one hour, and of history and 
geography to two hours each per week would effect the ne- 
cessary change. 

The circumstances of a particular school with many classes 
and with separate rooms for art, science, and manual work 
would, of course, demand a good deal of shifting in the lessons, 
but a time-table for a typical standard on the thirty hours basis 
might be worked out as follows :— 


Mon. TUES. WEDNES. | THURS, FRI. 
9-9.30 | Scripture, | Scripture | Literature | Scripture | Music 
9.30-10.25 | Arithmetic: Arithmetic’ Arithmetic: Arithmetic) Arithmetic 
10.25-10.35 Recreat’n | Recreat’n | Recreat'n | Recreat/n | Kecreat’n 
10.35-11.30 * Geog. History | * History | Geography 
10.35-11.5 Drill | 
11.§-11.30 C’mposit’n 
11.30-12 . Read'g, &c.| C mposit'n C’mposit’n! C’mposit’n’ Read'g,&c. 
Interval | 
2-3 Manual Drawing |*Science | Science Manual 
(ihr) 
Grammar 
| (br) | 
3.-3-25 | Manual * Drawing Geography, Drill , Manual 
| _or History | 
3.25-3.35 | Recreat’n : Recreat’n Recreat’n | Recreat'n. Recreat’n 
3-35-4 | Manual '* Drawing Geography; Grammar | Manual 
| _or History 
4-5 Manual Read'g,&c. Read'g, &c.| Read'g,&c. Manual 
(4 hr.) | (; hr.) | | (3 hr.) 
Music Drill ( ihr.) ! Drill (2 hr.) 
(be) | 


The saving of half an hour where asterisks have been placed 
on the above time-table would reduce the total to the lower 
maximum of 2742 hours. A summary of this proposed division 
of hours would give 


Higher Limit. Lower Limit. 


Scripture ............. see. 1} hours ............ 1) hours 
Arithmetic ......... "DA | (CG be ees 5 y 
Geography ............... a E T 2 y 
H Istory e*esiésa5stóttcsussntbu*t 2 239 eeeceteeeeras 2 39 
Composition  ............ E m 2. ox 
Grammar .................- EP CE we l 3s 
. 1 1 
Literature —................ Pon eee > ae 
Science ird cu duco: EU es — (uie EY, Ux 
Drawing Dei Seide icai 2- wa ice LE. 53 
MUSIC: uonane o d. Se — essere | DO 
s 3 3 
Drill @oeeeetecs $*e5sa8922c€926€ I 4 gy 0 ttt tt!  ] n n9. I 4 99 
Manual TPE ELE Book | eere 5 7” 
Reading, &c. ............ e ane T 33 » 
i 
Total *e*9209908004* s 30 27 5 


From this summary small deductions for recreation would need - 


to be made from such lessons as chanced to cross into the 
time suggested for it. 

The more depressed any section of the community may be, the 
more does it requirea liberal education. Would not a few years of 
a curriculum, such as is here proposed, lead to a marked improve- 
ment m regard to the affection of the scholars for their schools, 
to their tastes, and their physique? The pupils would gain 
more appreciation of the value of skill and knowledge. The 
teacher would have far more opportunity than at present for 
influencing his charges. Great would be the gain from such a 
consideration of local requirements. 

E. BRUCE FORREST. 


| and harmonious in colour. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Puch of Pooks Hill, By RuDvARD KirriNG. (6s. Macmillan.) 
—A history, a geography, an anthology, a fairy book, a new ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night's Dream "—something of all these and yet at the same 
time a work of art with a unity of its own—such in brief is the 
Christmas book of the year that none but Mr. Kipling could have 
given us. The book is redolent of the soil, and he has drawn his 
inspiration from the South Downs, the Ithaca of a new Ulysses. 


** See you the dimpled track that runs 

All hollow through the wheat ? 

O that was where they hauled the guns 
That smote King Philip's fleet. 

Sce you our little mill that clacks, 
So busy by the brook ? 

She has ground her corn and paid her tax 
Ever since Domesday Book." 


So says Puck, who acts as showman and introduces Dan and Una— 
another Tom and Maggie—to Wayland the Smith, the Norman Knight, 
the Roman Centurion, the Jewish Usurer, and the other characters in 
the historic masque. It is a delightful jumble—a phantasmagoria, if 
you will, There is no more attempt at antiquarian lore than in Shake~ 
speare's ** Dream," and we feel no incongruity when the Centurion 
gets a hurt from a boy's catapult or the fairy ring is broken by the fall 
of a rocketing pheasant. Only Puck's seZo//a—** Aquae Solis [? Sulis] 
that’s Bath; Regnum’s Chichester "—offend us as inartistic. The 
verse is good and indifferent—none of it bad, but none supremely good. 
The prose could hardly be improved. We have space but for one 
specimen: '' Three cows had been milked and were grazing steadily 
with a tearing noise that one could hear all down the meadow, and 
the noise of the mill at work sounded like bare feet running on hard, 
ground. A cuckoo sat on a gate-post, singing his broken June tune 
*cukoo-cuk,' while a busy kingfisher crossed from the mill stream to 
the brook which ran on the other side of the meadow. Everything 
else was a sort of thick, sleepy stillness, smelling of meadow-sweet and . 
dry grass." as 

The Orange Fairy Boot. By ANDREW LANG. (6s. Longmans.) ’ 
—If Mr. Lang believes that no one reads prefaces but critics to- save 
themselves the trouble of reading the books themselves, he should, 
from prudential considerations, take his prefaces a little more seriously, 
and not ofler to his critics stones for bread. Fairy tales, he tells us, 
were obviously composed mainly for children, which accounts for the 
absence of the ** improper " element. Is it so? Were the fairy tales 
of Circe, Calypso, and the Cyclops composed for children? How, he asks, 
is the family likeness between the “ stories of the remotest people? to be 
accounted for? Partly they have been disseminated by warriors, 
travellers, and missionaries, and in part “the uniformity of human 
fancy in early societies must be the cause.” Verily these be stones, 
and we can only suppose that Mr. Lang has determined to prove his 
sense of humour—a quality which he allows is not common in authors 
—by treating his critics as Rhea did Cronos. In one case at least he 
has succeeded. One critic has not, to be honest, consumed the 
Gargantuan feast spread before him, but he has tasted all the courses 
and found some dainty and appetizing, and nothing that could be 
rejected as unwholesome food for children. The first in the book, 
a native Rhodesian tale, is spoilt by a tame and pointless ending, 
but the second is not only a good story, but interesting as showing 
the mythopccic instinct exercised on so recent an event as the advent 
of the white men. Take again two stories towards the end of the 
volume—‘‘ The Princess Belle-Flor" and ‘The White Slipper "— 
there are curious points of likeness between these and the tales of 
Psyche and Cinderella, and we should like to know whether the 
resemblances are psychological or historical. To the illustrations we 
can award unmixed praise: they are well imagined, correct in drawing, 
Mr. J. H. Ford has surpassed himself. 

Electricity of To-day, tts Work and tts Mysteries. By CHARLES R. 
GIBSON, (5s. net. Seeley.) —This is a sequel (Fortsetzung is the 
exacter word) tothe author's ** Romance of Modern Electricity." While 
still avoiding technical language, he describes more fully the various 
phenomena and applications of electricity and brings the subject-matter 
up to date. Thus, by easy stages, the lay reader is led from Galvani's 
frog and Volta's piles to X-rays and wireless telegraphy, and is given a 
partial answer to the unanswerable question: What is electricity ? 
How many of the thousands who are using the telephone every day, 
almost every hour, of their working lives could give even an approximate 
account of the means and method of the transmission of sounds? After 
reading Mr. Gibson, an intelligent office boy would be able so to do. 
The frontispiece is a remarkable photograph of a toy bicycle embedded 
in a child's throat. 

The Children’s Odyssey. By the Rev. A. J. CHurcu. (5s. Seeley.) 
—The ‘‘ Odyssey” is so simple a story that any kindergarten teacher 
might tell it to a class of children; but to tell it so that it shali at 
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once delight the child and satisfy the Greek scholar is a task that 
demands a rare combination of qualities—sympathy with the child’s 
"mind, scholarship, and literary skill. Take, for instance, the story of 
Nausicaa, a princess washing the household linen, who encounters a 
naked mariner and brings him home with her—how hard to be ‘‘ naked, 
loving, natural, and Greek,” to steer between Fénelon and Samuel 
Butler, propriety and vulgarism ! Mr. Church has hit the happy mean, 
and we prophesy that his new ‘‘ Odyssey” will be as popular in the 
nursery as his first version was in the play-room. It is a pity that the 
illustrations are not more adequate. 


Disenchanted (Désenchantées), By Pierre Loti. Translated by 
CLARA BELL. (6s. Macmillan.)—Revelations of a Turkish harem have 
been a popular theme for poets and novelists from the days of ** Don 
Juan” and earlier, but Pierre Loti’s treatment of the subject is quite 
original, His object is to show the utter misery of the modern 
harem, the rent produced by a patchwork of Western culture and 
Oriental polygamy. Whether there are many harems whose inmates 
read Kant and Nietsche, play Beethoven and Grieg, and speak faultless 
French and German we may well doubt ; still more whether many of 
** my dear friends the Turks" are eager to break the gilded chains and 
follow the spirit of their prophet ‘‘all compact of light and charity." 
‘This doubt, however, does not affect the charm and beauty of a well 
«conceived romance, which, quite apart from its setting, is a true and 
-vivid picture of Stamboul. Our modern Don Juan, the hero of the 
4Xomance, is immaculately proper, and one glimpse of the heroine's face 
is the consummation of the platonic love-making. Lady Bell is an 
een: translator, but the title has been for her too hard a nut to 
crack. 


Great Britain in Modern Africa. By EDGAR SANDERSON. (Ss. 
: Seeley.) —Mr. Sanderson has already made his mark as an Imperial 
historian, and portions of this work are taken from his ** Africa in the 
Nineteenth Century," but these have been carefully revised and brought 
uptodate. Asa faithful chronicle of events the book deserves high 
praise. The style is simple and sometimes graphic, with no attempt 
at fine writing. A history it can hardly be called, that is to say, there 
is little attempt to trace in broxd lines the forces at work in the 
.'scramble for Africa or to diagnose the political and social problems 
that are awaiting solution. Mr. Sanderson is frankly Imperialist, and 
his last sentence—‘‘ British energy and virtue, exerted in and after 
ahat righteous conquest, . . . "—gives the key-note. The reference 
is to the conquest of the Soudan, but the same judgment is passed on 
the Boer War. Even Chinese labour is accepted as an obviously 
beneficent institution that needs no defence, and the heroic Joubert 
Xs simply *'a coarse-looking, self-educated man of the Covenanter 
type." è 
Children’s Tales from Scottish Ballais. By ELIZABETH GRIERSON. 
(6s. A. & C. Black.)—Ballads are a new treasure-house of stories not 
rifled by that universal provider, Mr. A. Lang, and Miss Grierson has 
turned them to good account. She can tell a story, and her prose is 
pleasantly archaic, with nothing of Wardour Street about it. We 
think she would have done better to incorporate fragments of the text 
when the ballad rises to perfect poetry ; but this is a matter of taste. 
** Late yestreen I saw the old moon in the sky, and she was nursing 
the old moon in her arms. It needs not me to tell thee, for thou art as 
weather-wise as I am, what that sign bodes." Excellent prose; but 
-why turn poetry into prose? 


Among the Dark Mountains: or, Cast away in Sumatra, By 
‘Davip Ker. (3s. 6d. Blackie.)—A rattling tale, as full of adventures 
as an egg of meat. In the first chapter we have the two boys besieged 
on a coral reef (Mr. Ker should know better than to talk of coral 
insects) by a shark and rescued when they are knee dcep; and so in 
twenty-two chapters they pass through more perils and adventures than 
St. Paul, Ulysses, and Robinson Crusoe combined till the climax is 
teached —the Krakatoa eruption, which leaves them stranded, like Noah 
on Mount Ararat. The interest of the tale is heightened by the author's 
assurance : '* All the adventures are taken from life, and most of them 
occurred to myself." There is not a petticoat in the story, but boys 
will play the Desdemona to such an Othello. 


Pouchets The Universe. New edition, revised and edited by 
J. R. AINSWORTH Davis. (Blackie.)—It is pleasant to see this old 
favourite of our youth rejuvenated like Eson. The comparison is not 
very apt, for Mr. Davis has wisely refrained from wholesale cutting up, 
and contented himself with some paring and a few added touches. The 
prints have an old-world look about them, but at the price it is a 
wonderful cyclopx:dia of natural science. 


The Ladder to the Stars. By JANE HELEN FINDLATER. (6s. 
Methuen.)—We are given to understand that Miriam Sadler is one of 
“the golden children " who sometimes spring from ‘‘silver parents." 
*' [ hear you're a bit different, Miss Sadler—risen in the scale, so to 
say," remarks James the footman ; but he confides in the housemaid 
that she '*'as given me the shivers up me back." We sympathize with 
James.  Miriam's cleverness, which takes people by storm, is too little 
apparent; but her selfishness and inconsiderateness are too glaringly 
obvious, and we doubt if she at all deserves her success. Her progre s 


to this desirable position is a somewhat crooked one. Many of the 
minor characters are more attractive and truer to life, and the book 
owes its interest —an interest which is certainly not lacking—rather to 
these than to the somewhat unconvincing heroinc. 


No Friend like a Sister. By ROSA NoUcHETTE CAREY. (ós. 
Macmillan.)— There is plenty of movement and life in th's novel, and 
we are certainly never bored through its four hundred odd pages. 
Most of the characters are well drawn, and it seems a pity that the 
book should be marred by some unnatural ones. Mrs. Warburton, sup- 
posed to be so aristocratic, shows almost as much lack of taste and 
manners as the ladies of fashion in ‘‘ Evelina.” Auguste is of some- 
what the same type, while Frances’s placid self-confidence and cap- 
ability would have been distinctly irritating in real life. But there are 
still left us some half-dozen characters full of life and reality, and it is 
to these the book will owe its success. 


Things seen in Japan. By CLIVE HOLLAND. (2s. net. Seeley.) 
—We have rarely coms across a more dainty and charming little 
volume than this, with its fifty photogravure illustrations. The text 
forms a running commentary on the pictures, which are truly artistic 
and show a real feeling for the beauties of Japan. 


Percy Vere. By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN.  (Cassell.) — Percy 
Vere is a little Australian who, on account of an accident, spends 
several happy months with an English family before he goes to school. 
His adventures are many and varied, and likely to suit the taste of 
both boys and girls. Why, may we ask, need the poor boy be called 
Percy Vere? Isit solely in order to preach the moral of perseverance? 
It is a feeble joke at best. The illustrations, by R. Lillie, are dis- 
tinctly good ; only Maidie's smile throughout suggests the Cheshire cat. 


Popular Natural History. By HENRY SCHERREN, F.Z.S. (Cas 
sell.)— This is an old friend with a new title-page, familiar under the 
title of ** Popular History of Animals." No reason is assigned for the 
change, and the old seems to us preferable. Two pedagogic principles 
clash, and the author has elected to proceed from the known to the 
unknown rather than from the simple to the complex. He begins 
with man and ends with sponzes. His object is to amuse ; not to in- 
struct. The young reader will learn little of zoology, but much of the 
peculiarities and habits of animals. The book is profusely illustrated. 


A Little Brother to the Birds. By F. W. WHELDON. (6s. 
Methuen.)—The story of St. Francis is here retold for children, but 
with such directness and simplicity that it will appeal to grown-ups no 
less than to children. The illustrations are worthy of the text. 


Paradoxes of Nature and Science. By Dr. W. Hampson. (6s. 
Cassell. )—We have no hesitation in placing this first among what may be 
called the serious Christmas books of the year. To have read and digested 
this volume will have taught a boy more science than all the science 
lectures recommended by Mr. Lyttelton for the age of unreason. The 
contents of themselves will stimulate curiosity. Here is a sample of 
the headings :—‘‘ A Carriage which on level ground is more easily 
drawn Loaded than Empty”; ''A Saiting-boat which moves more 
swiftly than the Wind which is driving it"; *'A Pound-weight 
balancing a Hundredweight" ; **Ice melting while growing colder”; 
* A Clock which is never wound and never stops”: “The Cab- 
horse as a Ballet Dancer." The childhood of philosophy began with 
asking riddles ; but these were mostly verbal puzzles. Dr. Hampson's 
conundrums will no less attract the youth of to-day, but in working 
out the answers and verifying them by his own experiments he will be 
laying the basis of a scientific education. 


A Heroine of France. By EvELYN EVERETT-GREEN. (2s. 6d. 
Nelson. )—No woman's name has filled so large a space in history, 1n 
oetry, in the drama, and in romance as that of Joan of Arc The 
acts have been thoroughly sifted, and all we can look for is some fresh 
combination. Mrs. Everett-Green has struck out a new way by put- 
ting the story into the inouth of a contemporary knight. She is thus 
enabled to accept without questioning the miraculous elements. Jean 
de Novelpont sees at starting the halo round the Maid's head, and he 
sees at the finish the dove ascend from her pyre. No attempt is made 
to preserve the colour of the times. The very first words—'' The age 
of chivalry is dead "—are an anachronism, and ‘‘the dreamy stillness 
of the autumn woodlands” recalls Froude rather than Froissart. But, 
though the atmosphere is modern, the scenes are simply and vigorously 
portrayed. 


In the Days of the Comet. By H. G. WELLs. (6s. Macmillan.)— 
Mr. Wells has before now sketched several rough drafts of the 
untrodden world as it gleams before his moving fancy. His machinery 
has been now a sudden cataclysm, and now a gradual evolution. He 
clearly finds a difficulty in adapting the old world to his new ceeds, and 
has, up till now, been reduced to a mere suggestion of reform, or to a 
frank pessimism, as in “The Time Machine." His last cataclystie 
invention, ** The Comet,” is written in his usual forcible and disuncuve 
style. It is, too, an advance on his earlier work in the thoroughness 
with which he has identified himself with his leading character. But 
the new society he has evolved is unconvincing. It is crudely socialiste, 

(Continued on page 738.) 
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THIS ATLAS— 


the Largest, Newest, 
Most Complete, and 
Cheapest in the World — 


READY TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30. 


500 mars a Dacrans I05000RErERENCES 


HARMSWORTH 


ATLAS 


& GAZETTEER 


IN THE WORLD. 
Parri. sorcenenrn: bars PRICE 7° 


Size of Maps, 184 ins. long by 14ins. wide. 


HE need for a good Atlas at a reasonable price has long been felt by all sections of the 
reading public, and by none more than the great body of men and women of whom 
the teaching profession is composed. Practical teachers have many faults to find with existing 
Atlases. The larger ones are too expensive ; while those within the compass of a modest purse 
are incomplete, and fail to respond to the requirements of modern geographical instruction. 
Several well known Atlases, too, are based on German works of a similar character, with the 
result that British interests do not receive the attention they deserve. Another serious defect 
in existing Atlases is that they are not up-to-date and do not embody the latest decisions of 
boundary commissions and the latest discoveries of explorers. The HARMSWORTH ATLAS 
will be found to satisfy the requirements even of the most exacting, representing as it does the 
last word in map-making. 'The maps which it contains have all been prepared at the London 
Geographical Institute by Messrs. George Philip & Son, whose name is a guarantee of the 
highest quality and accuracy. A glance at the points enumerated below will convince any 
practical teacher that in the HARMSWORTH ATLAS he will find an investment that will 
repay him tenfold. 


500 MAPS AND DIAGRAMS, beautifully coloured THE LOW PRICE constitutes an absolute record so 
and printed from engraved copper-plates, are comprised in the | far as works of this class are concerned. The HARMSWORTH 
contents of the HARMSWORTH ATLAS. Its 208 pages of large | ATLAS gives the equivalent of £15 for the modest sum of 
maps — 184 ins. by 14 ins. —represent what has hitherto been , one guinea. Each of the 36 fortnightly parts costs but "7d., so 
obtainable only in large folio volumes selling at £15. that the work is within the reach of any one who can spend or 


; ifli 1 
105,000 GAZETTEER REFERENCES supplement | 7 the trifiing sum of ad. a day, 
the maps and diagrams, giving descriptive and statistical notes 
concerning every place in the World about which information 
is likely to be required. No such Gazetteer Index has ever 
before been compiled. 


NOVEL FEATURES attempted by no previous work 
of a similar kind are to be found in the HARMSWORTH ATLAS. 
Its unique scheme of commercial maps, for example, render it 
an indispensable part of the equipment of an up-to-date business 
office. Another novel feature is the treatment of large-scale 
reference maps, which are dealt with in such a manner that 
the details of each important country are given on a scale 
otherwise only possible on a large wall map. 


ISSUE IN FORTNIGHTLY PARTS is now a 
recognized form of publication for standard works, but this is 
the first occasion on which an atlas has been published in a 
form so convenient to the large public who cannot aftord the 
large outlay involved in the purchase in one sum of a great 
work of reference. 


This Form, handed to your Newsagent to-day, 
will secure all the 36 Parts. 
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and. leaves us with a deep sense of thankfulngss that the Comet has 
not yet been reported from the Lick Observatory. 


Jack Haydon’s Quest. By JOHN FENNIMORE. (5s. A. & C. 
Black.) —The adventures of a schoolboy suddenly called from the 
playing fields to search for the clue to his father’s mysterious disap- 
p in Burmah. With two trusted companions, Jack throws 
imself heart and soul into his work, and forthwith plunges into all 
kinds of dangers and difficulty, carrying the excited reader with him in 
breathless haste. He is, from the first, dogged by the enemies who 


_ have kidnapped his father, and narrowly escapes being the victim of 


an ingenious, but singularly unpleasant, method of torture and denth. 
Some of the coloured illustrations by J. Jellicoe come out well. 


With Roberts to Candahar. By Captain F. S. BRERETON. (5s. 


 Blackie.)— The story opens with the massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari 


and his mission in the Balla Hissar, and then follows the fortunes of a 
young lieutenant acting as aide-de-camp to Sir Frederick Roberts in his 
-expedition to Cabul to punish the Afghans. Between his duties as 
aide-de-camp and the private investigations as to the fate of his father, 
who was with the mission, young Dennisson leads a life of perpetual 
danger; and no boy could fail to be interested in his hairbreadth 
escapes and the indomitable pluck with which he pursues his aim. 
The many admirers of ‘‘ Bobs” will find this presentment of him 
thoroughly satisfactory. The frontispiece and the illustration facing 
page 242 are good, but in others there is a want of vigour in the action, 
and the light and shadow are not well distributed. 


An Original Girl. By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. Illustrated by GORDON 
BROWNE. (3s. 6d. Blackie.)— This new edition is a wonderful three 
and sixpence worth. The original illustrations are reproduced, and 
the printing and get-up of the book very satisfactory. 


The Car of Destiny. By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMS. (7s. 6d. 
Methuen.)—It is a bold idea to make a motor car the central figure in a 
romantic story, and the authors are to be congratulated on the skill with 
which they treat their difficult subject, endowing the ‘‘Gloria” with 


-something of a personality, and keeping all unpleasant details, such as 


the smell of petrol, noise, and dust well in the background. The ardent 
Spaniard who pursues his lady love through countless dangers at once 
enlists our sympathy. The English girl is somewhat tame, and much 
less attractive than María del Pilar. The scenery is described in a 
vivid and picturesque fashion, and the numerous photographs taken 
from well chosen points of view add much to the attraction of the 
book. i 

The Life Story of a Fox. By J. C. TREGARTHEN. (6s. A.&C. 
Black.)—This new volume of the ‘‘ Animal Autobiographies” will 
appeal to all lovers of animals and of an outdoor Hfe. Ft is writ'en 
in a simple and natural way, and we seem to breathe the fresh 
country air as we read. There are some excellent descriptions of 
the ways of wild creatures of the moorland, and a graphic account 
of *the great run” from which our Fox escapes alive, because his 
battered and exhausted condition touches his worst enemy with com- 
passion. This should be a welcome gift to any child. The illustra- 
tions are often good as to colour, but fail in clearness. 


The Carroll Giris. By MABEL QUILLER-COUCH. (5s. Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—A_ pleasantly written story, the interest lying in the 
development of character in four girls whose selfish mother contrives 
for a time to shift the burden of bringing them up to a distant cousin. 
‘This is the salvation of Esther, the eldest xl, who has suffered niost 
from the mother's mismanagement. Her difficulties and struggles with 
her jealous tendencies are well described, but there is a touch of 
exaggeration in her behaviour to Penelope, and the melodramatic scene 
with the cattle is a hackneyed means of conversion. Still there is much 
that girls will find amusing. 


Messrs. Blackie send us a new edition of Lords of the World, by A. 
CHURCH (3s. 6d.). Paper, print, and illustrations are good. 


Chums. By JOHN HassALL. (2s. 6d. Nelson.)—Billy and Reggie 
give an account of their sports together, with free remarks on each other 
interspersed. This serves as a very suitable comment on the clever 
illustrations. Mr. Hassall’s work is always full of vigour and originality. 
If we may criticize such excellent work, we should say the treatment of 
the trees, such as those on page 6, was not altogether successful. 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual. (3s. 6d.)—A book of which small 
children will not soon tire, for it has so much variety both in the 
printed matter and illustrations, Altogether a bright and attractive 
book. 

The Motor Book. (1s. Nelson.)—The very name will thrill the 
heart of the modern boy. The illustrations, if not highly artistic—and 
how could they be ?—will doubtless appeal to the youthful imagination. 

The Sleeping Beauty. (1s. Nelson.)—The illustrations in this are 
very harmonious in colouring, and the story is shortly and simply told. 

The Wonderful Voyage. By RUTH Coss. (3s. 6d. Nelson.)—A 
wonderful voyage indeed, in which is seen anything from a red Indian 
to Vesuvius in eruption. The illustrations vie with the letter-press in 
its wild flights of fancy. Who would not go on such a Cook’s Tour ? 

_ Robinson Crusoe.. (1s. . Nelson.)—A brightly illustrated edition, 
which will serve well to replace old copies. 
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“Reading nourishes the mind."— Seneca. 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. By R. Caio | 


BaAvyLEY. With over roo Illustrations. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


"The Complete Photographer" deals primarily with photography as 
practised to-day, both as a hobby and as a valuable help to the student, 
the engineer, and the scientific man. An historical sketch of the processes 
and of the apparatus is given, and sufficient of the theoretical basis of 
camera work to enable the reader to understand the why and wherefore 
of the methods that later on are described in detail. 


THE.COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. By D. 
GALLAHER, Captain, and W. J. STEAD, Vice-Captain, of the New 
Zealand ('* All Blacks”) team. With many Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, res. 6d. net. 

In this essentially practical work, Mr. Gallaher, as he says, for the first 
and only time gives away every secret of the peculiar formations and 
tactics of the side that he commanded, explaining lucidly each movement 
and the precise functions of each player, both from the theoretical and 
practical points of view, and illustrating his text with numerous diagrams 
and photographs. 

SECOND EDITION. 


CHARLES DICKENS. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Portraits. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


With 


“ Mr. Chesterton undoubtedly has something very like genius, and some 
of his flashes of intuition in this book are wonderful." —-Sfectator. 

" Pullof good things and genuine appreciations.” — Manchester Guardian. 

“Mr. Chesterton has produced a book of extraordinary itterest," 
—Daily News. 

“Quite a remarkable book."-— Westminster Gazette. 

‘Tt is a remarkable book, so brilliant, so vigorous and vital." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

“Itis all excellent writing... 
—Punch. 


'ST. CATHERINE AND HER TIMES. By the Author 


of " Mdlle. Mori." With 28 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


This book is not only a biography of the saint, but is also a picture of 
Italy in the Trecento. The author first tells the story of Catherine's girl- 
hood, her domestic troubles, and the discovery of her semi-miraculous 
powers. Then fol'ow chapters on her entrance into politics, her appearance 
in Avignon, her marvellous influence, her conversion of the Pope, and her 
return with him to Rome. The final chapters describe her life in Florence 
and in Rome. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NATION. By the Right 
Hon. Sir JOHN GorST. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


This book calls attention to the national danger involved in neglecting 
the health of the naiion's children. It discusses Infant Mortality, the 
over-work and under-feeding of children in the elementary schools, 
medical inspection of schools, children's ailments and medical aid, the 

“sanitary condition of schools, the mischief done in infant schools, heredi- 
tary diseases, child labour in factories and mines, and housing in town 
and country. 


A CHILD'S LIFE OF CHRIST. By Mrs. Percy DEAR- 
> MER. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by E. FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

Numbers ef parents have felt the need of a life of Christ for their 
children, but nothing has yet been written which has at all come near 
the position of a school-room classic. This new life is from the pen of 
Mrs, Percy Dearmer, who is well known as a writer of books both for 
and about children; it aims at providing a narrative that is simply and 
dramatically written, and at the same time combining with the story that 
teaching of Christ that forms so large a part of the four Gospels. 


THE RHINE. By S. Bauixce-Govurp. With 56 Illus- 
trations, of which 8 are in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


À sketch of this notable river from Cleve, where it passes into Holland, 
to Maintz. The importance of this river cannot be realized without a 
knowledge of the part it has played in history, and of the three great 
electorates on its banks, and of the noble families that built their castles 
overlooking it. The whole is dealt with in a pleasant, gossiping style. 


a delightfully unconventional book." 


THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. By W. Leste | 


MACKENZIE, M.D. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 


| 
| 
| 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BIRDS. By F. W. 


WHELDON. With 15 Illustrations, 7 of which are by A. H. BUCK- 
LAND. Large crown 8v0, 6s. i 
This is a life of St. Francis of Assisi for children, retold from the early 
lives and legends in a simple and pleasant manner. There is so much in 
connexion with the sweet saint of Assisi that should appeal to the un- 
sophisticated minds of childhood and youth that it is strange the attempt 
to interest children in him has not been made before. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A WANDERER IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. With 
52 Illustrations, of which r6 are in Colour by NELsoN DAWSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. l 

“Itis a work of infinite solace and comfort, a literary joy, a companion.” 

— Morning Leader. 

“Mr. Lucas knows his London well, and afl its treasures, and one 


could not have a better-informed nor a more genial guide. "—7 ribune. 


“Suggesting, revealing, enlightening, instructing."— Daily News. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; or, Science in the State 
and in the Schools. By Sir WILLIAM HUGGINS, K.C.B., O.M,, 
D.C.L , F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The four Presidential Addresses treat of subjects of great and general 
interest, namely, what science, as represented by the Royal Society, has 
done in the past, and is doing now, for the nation; and the place and 
importance of science in education. 


A SAILOR’S GARLAND: Poems of the Sea. 


lected by JOHN MASEFIELD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


In this anthology of poems of the sea, Mr. Masefield has gathered to- 
gether a large number of poems and ballads, old and new. Jt contains 
many poems by living writers, and a series of poems illustrating our sea 
history from the fourteenth century until the present day. Other sections 
of the anthology contain chanties, or sailors’ working songs; ballads of 
pirates and of the wonders of the sea; and ballads of the joys and hard- 
ships of the sailor's calling. 


AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. By GeorceE CLAUSEN, 
A.R.A. With 32 Illustrations. 5s. net. 

This book contains eight Lectures, delivered to the students of the 
Royal Academy in 1906, and deals with questions of composition, of style, 
and of the choice and treatment of subject, rather than with the problems 
of execution. Their aim isto lead the mind of the student to the con- 
sideration of matters which are apt to be overlooked in the ordinary routine 
of school work: to make the student think. 


SIX LECTURES ON ART. By Georce CLAUSEN, 


A.R.A. With Illustrations. Third Edition. 3s 6d. net. 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. By THOMAS DINHAM ATKINSON, Architect. 
With 204 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The size and general style is the same as the author's '' English Archi- 
tecture.” About 300 terms are explained. Some of these are merely 
defined, but of many an historical account is given. The book is intended 
for those who are not members of the profession, and minute technical 
detail is avoided. 


FRANCISCAN DAYS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Edited 
by J. C. Dv Butsson, D.D. With a Map. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Churchman's Bib'e. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.- By WitLiAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Edited by R. H. CASE. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Arden Shakespeare. 


LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by H. C. HART. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. By Wium 


SHAKESPEARE, Edited by R. WARWICK BOND. Demy Svo, 2s. 6d. 
net. [Arden Shakespeare. 
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A GREAT NEW WORK. 
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CASSELL’S 


NEW GERMAN DICTIONAR 


By KARL BREUL, 


M.A., Litt.D. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Berlin), Cambridge University Reader in Germanic. 


Upwards of 1,900 pp. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; half leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


This great Dictionary has been in preparation for over seven years, and will be 
published during November. 


Dr. BREUL has had the advantage of the current edition of Cassell’s famous “‘ German 
Dictionary ” as a basis, and has produced, as a result of the most earnest, protracted, and 
systematic labour, a new Dictionary of the highest importance and value. 

1. Not only have many thousands of new words and phrases been added, but a 
large number of the old renderings have been corrected and rearranged. 

2. Words etymologically connected have, as a rule, been grouped under the same 
heading ; but in many cases homonyms of different origin, which had been confused in 
the former edition, have now for the first time been separated. 

3. The forms of all the strong and irregular verbs have been entered in their 
alphabetical place in the main: part of the Dictionary. 

4. In the German-English part the German accentuation has been indicated : in the 
English-German part, and in the lists of the German strong and irregular verbs, the 
latest official spelling of 1903 (as adopted by Germany, Austria, and Switzerland) is 
given. This spelling, which wi!l probably be generally adopted in the future (feu, Tür gibt, imstande sein), has 
hitherto not been given by any other English-German dictionary. 

s. The special difficulties experienced by English-speaking people in writing German have received great attention, 
and the editor's extensive collections of such difficulties have been largely drawn upon in order to give characteristic 
instances of different usages of words, and to provide suitable renderings. 

6. A great improvement on the old edition is the insertion, in brackets, ofthecaserequired by all German prepositions 
that take more than one case. The want of such information is the frequent cause of mistakes in German composition, 
and the means of avoiding these errors are not always discoverable in larger dictionaries. 

7. The cases have also been added in the case of reflexive verbs such as sich denken, sich einbilden, sich verschaffen. 

8. In the English-German part great care has been bestowed upon the rendering of foreign terms by their German 
equivalents. Inconformity with the moderate principles of the “ Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein," German renderings 
are generally given alone, or in the first place, where in the previous edition the English word had merely been rendered 
by a German homonym. 

9. Among the new words and phrases admitted will be found many thousands of idiomatic phrases, well known 
proverbs, and familiar quotations ; many ordinary colloquial expressions and a number of German slang terms in 
common use that often prove puzzling to English students ; also some very important dialect terms in both languages. 
Moreover, the new cycling terms, ordinary postal, military, tennis, historical, geographical, phonetic, and linguistic 
expressions, newspaper terms and advertisements, the chief technical terms of commerce, education, literature, and 
poetry. Some space was gained by the omission of some lengthy translations of unimportant Biblical passages, some 
vulgarisms and rare technical terms. 

ro. The very full indexes of names and abbreviations and the lists of strong and irregular verbs in both parts are 
for the most part new, and will, it is hoped, greatly add to the usefulness of the book. 


A Prospectus, giving Specimen Pages of CASSELL'S NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY, will be sent on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.; 
PARIS; NEW YORK; and MELBOURNE. 
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A History of the Ancient World. By 
GEORGE STEPHEN GOODSPEED, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Chicago. With numerous Illustrations (many in 
colour), Maps, and Plans. Large crown 8«vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Guardian. —'' A work of great merit... . Both students and teachers will 


find the book useful and suggestive. May be cordially recommended to both teacher 
and student.” 

Ox/ord Magasine.—“ As a school book this history will be very valuable. . . . 
The very best prse introduction to the reading of history. Any one teaching a 
single period of history wants such a sketch. The style is precise and clear, and the 
book equipped with plans, maps, charts, bibliographies, outline reviews, and excel- 
lent illustrations." 

Cambridge Reviei.—'' This is one of the most useful and sensible histories of 
antiquity for the use of students that we have seen." 

, Pall Mall Gazette. —'* Although primarily designed for teachers and schools, 
it will be read with delight by all studious persons outside academic walls." 


A Short History of Ancient Egypt. By 
PERCY E. NEWBERRY and JOHN GARSTANG. With 4 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A thenccum.—‘‘ A book which furnishes to any one unacquainted with Egyptology 


a better idea of Egyptian history than he would be likely to gather from the study of 
many more pretentious volumes," 


Tacitus, and other Roman Studles. By 
Professor GASTON BOISSIER. Translated by W. G. HUTCHISON, 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


Time-Tabie of Modern History. 
MORISON. Oblong folio, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS.—Parallel Tables, Genealogical Tables—Ruling Monarchs— 
General Chart of Ancient and Modern History — Index — Maps showing 
Europe at various Periods. 


A History of Education. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ss. net. 


Great Engiishmen of the Sixteenth 
Century. By SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., Author of "A Life of William 
Shakespeare," &c. Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS, — Preface — The Spirit of the Sixteenth Century — Sir 

Thomas More — Sir Philip Sydney — Sir Walter Raleigh — Edmund 

Spenser — Francis Bacon — Shakespeare's Career — Foreign Influences 

on Shakespeare— Index. 


By M. 


By Jonn Davipsox. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., M.P. With Frontispieces in Photo- 
gravure. 6 Vols. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, paper, label, 6s. net the set. 


Spenser's Faerie Queene. Edited by KATE 
M. WARREN. In 6 Vols. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net per Vol. 
Presentation Edition, with Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, 
ISS. net the set. 


Natural History in Zoological Gardens. 
By FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S., &c. Being some account of Verte- 
brated Animals, with special reference to those usually to be seen 
in the Zoological Society’s Gardens in London and similar Institu- 
tions. Illustrated by GAMBIER BOLTON and WINIFRED AUSTEN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Extinct Animals. By Prof. E. Ray LANKESTER, 
F.R.S. With a Portrait of the Author, and 218 other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—'* Will not only delight juveniles, but interest and instruct 
adults as well." 
Lllustrated London News." —'' A book that must be read." 


BOOKS BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 
Animal Heroes. Being the Histories of a Cat, a 


Dog, a Pigeon, a Lynx, Two Wolves, and a Reindeer. With 200 
Illustrations by the Author. 8vo, 6s. net. 


Monarch, the Big Bear. With 100 Drawings 
by the Author. Square crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A thenzum.—‘‘ Mr. Seton is as picturesque and vivid as ever in this book, the 
writing of which shows real insight. ' 


Two Little Savages. Being the Adventures of 
Two Boys who lived as Indians and what they learned. With over 
300 Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
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IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


By Prof. JOHN ADAMS. 


WW Dr. Johnson maintained that all there is to be 

known about education has been known long ago he 
did not necessarily imply that this knowledge is widely spread. 
Even if it be true that there is no room in education for fresh 
discoveries, there may be a crying need to bring within the 
reach of those who require it the knowledge at present available. 
Experienced teachers have often had to win for themselves, as 
individual gains, truths that ought to be the commonplaces of 
their profession. Training can, no doubt, provide the intending 
teacher with a great body of established truths, and can anti- 
cipate a certain number of the errors to which all teachers are 
prone at the beginning of their life-work. But once that work 
has been begun there are many opportunities to make further 
errors, and little or no provision to call attention to them, to say 
nothing of correcting them. 

The schoolmaster, like every other professional man, learns 
his business by making blunders and rectifying them. But 
blunders differ widely in the range they allow the blunderer 
before their consequences call him to account. Some must be 
paid for on the spot, and these, after all, are the least dangerous. 
It is the blunder that runs up a long bill against us that we 
really ought to dread. Teachers often go on repeating the 
same blunder year after year, simply because nothing has 
happened to show up the blunder as a blunder. Many teachers 
go through life without ever once receiving a word of friendly 
technical criticism on their professional methods. No doubt 
they hear a good deal of vague fault-finding from parents, 
school governors, members of commissions, and “ others 
interested.” But all such criticism is given from the point of 
view of one testing the results ; not of one who is interested in 
or capable of giving a judgment on the methods. It is true 
that under the new scheme of inspection of secondary schools 
there is now a chance for the teacher to receive criticism from 
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a Government officer who has had wide experience as a teacher. 
But our profession is not particularly happy at this prospect of 
technical criticism. Everything, of course, depends upon the 
spint in which the criticism is offered. But under the best con- 
ditions the sensible teacher is more willing to profit by such 
criticism than to thank the critic, or to admit that the critic is 
in the right. A generalized printed criticism, applicable to the 
world at large, is doubtless of much less value to the individual 
teacher than the direct criticism of a man on the spot, but it 
has the great compensation of getting at weak points without 
injuring the self-respect of the teacher. It has the further 
advantage that, in so far as it is successful at all, it succeeds in 
the right way; for the teacher who adopts a critical attitude 
towards his own work is in a much healthier state of mind than 
the teacher who accepts, with the best grace he can, the critic- 
ism forced upon him from without. 

It has occurred to the editor, therefore, that it would prob- 
ably be a useful thing to get some experienced teachers, each 
one particularly conversant with the teaching of a special sub- 
ject, to deal with the errors that are most common in the 
teaching of the subjects ordinarily taught in a secondary school. 
Those who will contribute the articles are teachers who are not 
only specialists in their subjects, but have had exceptional 
epportunities of seeing the subject taught under all sorts of 
conditions. It is not enough that a writer should tell, as the 
manner of some is, how he himself deals with a particular sub- 
ject. He must have tried all manner of experiments, and have 
seen and studied the methods and experiments of many others. 
The purpose of tbe articles will not be to provide a “ How to 
teach So-and-so” series. It seems more likely to be profitable to 
point out the lines of probable error than to seek to indicate what 
may be claimed to be absolutely the best lines to follow. There 
are many ways that may be claimed to be right, more or less ; the 
degree of rightness depending upon the suitability of the way in 
question to fit in with the qualities and circumstances of the 
person using it. To determine the best method in a given 
case we must have a complete knowledge of all the circum- 
stances of that case. On the other hand, there are certain 
methods m all subjects that are inherently bad. They are bad 
under all circumstances, though their badness may sometimes 
be cloaked by the excellences of the teacher who uses them. 
Such a teacher often produces good results in spite of his bad 
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methods ; but, obviously, he would produce still better were he 
freed from the drag of his errors. It is not uncommon to find 
intelligent and earnest teachers confessing that they have 
followed wrong methods for years, and have only realized the 
fact when their attention was drawn te it by some accidental 
circumstance, frequently by a casual remark of a fellow- 
teacher. 

It is true that some teachers maintain that there is only one 
right way of teaching any subject. Such teachers are apt to 
add that from their experience of their pupils it seems that 
human nature is not likely to accept the true method till it 
has tried all the wrong ones. They are therefore likely to ask : 
Why suggest wrong possibilities? Why not give the right 
method, and let those who are in error correct themselves by 
the perfect pattern? But, while a teacher may be sure that cer- 
tain common methods are wrong, he may not be sure that he 
knows the absolutely best method. It is therefore more modest 
to adopt the plan of indicating popular lines of error. Besides, 
it is more interesting. Finally, it is what our contributors are 
asked to do. . 

The rest of this article will be given to the consideration of 
certain common errors in method that have come under the 
writer's observation, errors that are not confined to any part- 
icular subject, but are common to most subjects. Sometimes 
error arises from what must be regarded as culpable neglect of 
the literature of our profession. Surely it is inexcusable for a 
master at one of our great public schools to expose his 
rgnorance of the elements of modern psychology by seeking to 
cultivate the memory of his pupils by giving them verses to 
learn by rote. Errors of this kind are becoming rare. More 
usually the error is perpetuated because the teacher's attention 
has never been called to it as an error. i 

There are certain faults in teaching that are painfully familiar 
to every one who has occasion to see teachers of all kinds at 
work. Probably the most universal error in teaching is talking 
too much. If Mr. H. G. Wells is right in his contention that 
“the pressing business of the school is to widen the range of 


intercourse,” the average teacher must be accused of interfering 
with this pressing business by making the intercourse in school 
so one-sided that it is hardly worth the name. This excess of 
speaking has many causes, some of them more creditable than 
others. The least discreditable is the desire to leave nothing 
unsaid that may elucidate the point under discussion. But, 
unless he hopes to exhaust the universe, the teacher can never 
hope to say the last word that can be said on a given subject. 
He must accept the poet's warning and reject the theory that 
* nothing of itself will come." His plan is to say just as much 
as will set the pupil-mind working in the right direction. Every 
additional word is a blunder. 

One obvious effect of the teacher's ceaseless babbling is the 
loss of the power of commanding attention. It is very difficult 
for a class to believe that a teacher who is talking all the time 
is worth taking seriously even when he appears to be in earnest. 
One form of unnecessary talking is particularly harmful in m- 
ducing inattention on the part of the class. "This consists in 
the very common tendency teachers have to repeat the answers 
they receive from their pupils. Among young teachers, at any 
rate, no habit is more difficult to eradicate than this. The ex- 
planation is not hard. In the first place, the repetition is 
favoured by the natural tendency common to all of us to 
imitate. The teacher's echo is almost an organic reaction to 
the stimulus of the pupil's voice. But, further, there is the 
relief due to the filling in of the time that must elapse before 
the teacher is ready with a further remark or a new question. 
The teacher is very commonly unconscious of the repetition, 
and even denies it when challenged. The habit is quite 
common even among experienced teachers, who only meed to 
have their attention called to it to realize its evil effects on the 
attention of a class. To eradicate this habit usually means a 
considerable effort ; but the result is worth the trouble. 

On the other hand, a cold and calculating taciturnity is to be 
avoided. The teacher has to remember that true progress 
implies an intellectual glow in the reaction between pupil-mind 
and teacher-mind. Though the teacher can speak too much, 
he cannot speak too clearly. Jt is such a platitude that no one 
cares to father it ; but it would be well if teachers would realize 
that more bad teaching is due to lack of clearness of speech 
than to any other half-dozen causes. One of Her Majesty's 
Chief Inspectors of Training Colleges used to spend most of 
his official time in impressing this truth on young teachers, and 
who shall say that he did amiss ? 

Too many teachers talk as if they did not quite mean what 
they say—a fatal blunder. The pupil must be made to feel 
that the teacher always means something ; but this feeling can- 
not be cultivated if the teacher is always talking and seldom 
seems to mean very much. A special form of this lack of force 
in speech is connected with a habit that goes deeper than the 
mere manipulation of the voice. Many teachers, particularly 
those with a tender conscience in intellectual matters, are very 
fond of “asides.” They make a general statement that is 
quite true for the stage at which the pupils at present stand ; 
but no sooner is the statement made than an exception occurs 
to the mind of the teacher, and he at once proceeds to make a 
side reference to the exception—mainly to satisfy his own con- 
science. The relation of the rule to the exception opens up a 
stimulating vista to the man in search of errors in methods, but 
the special point here is that, whether the’exception is to be 
dealt with or not, it is certainly a wrong way to introduce it in 
an aside. The thing is either worth saying or it is not. 

The question of asides brings up the common fault of con- 
founding class teaching with individual teaching. [t is quite 
possible to deal with a class as a group of individuals, as in the 
case Mr. Quick tells us of, in which the master spent a whole 
hour daily in hearing his boys repeat their memory work one 
after the other. This is seldom done now in a wholesale 
fashion ; but any one who is familiar with class work from 
within is aware that there are apt to be lapses from class teach- 
ing to individual teaching. Such lapses are always blunders. 
The skilful teacher knows that he may teach the individual 
through the class and the class through the individual ; but the 
moment the teacher does a little instruction for the sole benefit 
of an individual he has lost his grip of the class as a class, and 
is in error. Teachers cannot be too careful in guarding against 
such lapses. i 

A very common error made by painstaking and enthusiastic 
teachers is to judge of the success of a lesson by their owa 
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sensations. After a lesson for which a teacher has made 
special preparations, and during which everything has hap- 
pened just as the teacher has planned that it should, he is apt 
to go away with the impression that he has taught particularly 
well. It is quite possible that he has ; but the question is not 
how he feels about it, but how much of the work have the 
pupils done themselves. The real test of genuine work in 
school is whether the pupil is doing his fair share. This does 
not mean that the pupils must find the work disagreeable. We 

have surely got beyond the stage of Mr. Dooley when he tells 
as that it really does not matter what children learn at school, 
so long as they find it disagreeable enough. The pupils may 
have enjoyed the work as much as the teacher has, and yet 
they may have done genuine, profitable work. 

It is a common error with the more painstaking teachers to 
prepare their lessons in too great detail. It is probably im- 
possible to prepare a lesson too well, but is quite common to 
prepare it m such detail as to interfere with the natural work- 
mg of the pupil-mind. Certain dull minds no doubt require 
the subject to be presented to them in very minute portions at 
a trme ; but certain others are ready to take half a dozen steps 
for the dull person's one. [n dealing with a class, no doubt, 
the teacher ought to take account of all the little steps that the 
dullards find it necessary to take; but at the same time he 
ought to be prepared to let the clever boy omit as many of 
these steps as he likes, so long as he is going in the right 
direction. Since he is the teacher of a class, however, the 
master must contrive to give the clever boys such additional 
‘exercises as shall cover the intermediate steps. In this revision 
work the clever boy is getting practice in applying what he has 
already learnt, while the dull boy is learning the facts for the 
first time. In this way each member of the class gets appro- 
priate work, and still the class is treated as a class. 

.. With regard to the use of illustration, there is a greater 
danger of defect than of excess. The second line of danger is 
more important, and consists in the very common tendency to 
lack of variety in illustration. Resisting the temptation to ex- 
pand on this theme, I would limit myself to the commonest 
'error—that connected with what is called the “awful example.” 
This is never in place where there is not a standard within the 
pupil's reach. A mis-spelled word, for instance, should never 
be brought before the pupil to show him how not to spell it. 
On the other hand, a bad drawing may be used to illustrate a 
good one, since the matter can be placed before the pupil, and 
the decision left to his eye. To the eye /ez/d looks as comely 
as field, but a drawing of a house with contradictory vanishing 
points is unconvincing even to the novice, and can be demon- 

 strated to be wrong. | 

One is tempted to go on with details about little practical 
errors, such, for example, as omitting to make sure at the be- 
ginning of a lesson that all the pupils know what the subject of 
that particular lesson is. Nothing tends so much to secure 
careful preparation and intelligent attention as the invariable 
habit of insisting upon each pupil knowing exactly what the 
` lesson for the day is to be. But it will probably be of more 
advantage to deal with a very common error of a fundamental 
kind based upon the coercive power of a popular word. "This 
word is “thorough.” No one will blame teachers for insisting 
upon thoroughness as the essential element in any method of 
carrying on their work. There is none the less serious danger 
of error in this pursuit of thoroughness. Everything depends 
upon the stage at which the thoroughness is tested. It may 
well be that thoroughness in detail may mean inefficiency in 
the subject as a whole. There are two tendencies among 
teachers dividing them into opposing camps. The first set of 
teachers practically claim a monopoly of the word “thorough.” 
Their principle is to keep their pupils at one small piece of 
work till that piece has been perfectly done once, and then 
they proceed to another piece which they treat in the same 
way. The other set select a fairly wide range in a given sub- 
ject and take the pupils rapidly over it, without insisting upon 
| a great degree of accuracy on the first occasion, but returning 
` over the whole field again, time after time, with ever increasing 
degrees of accuracy. At the end of a sufficiently long period it 
- 1s claimed that by the second method results are attained that 
are better than those attained hy the first, even in respect of 
the thoroughness on which the first set lay so much stress. 

The idol of “thoroughness at every stage of progress" is a 
* very dangerous one, inasmuch as it imperils the very thorough- 


ness it claims to foster. The usual argument is: “A little bit 
thoroughly learned is infinitely better than a great deal only 
imperfectly mastered." With regard to certain matters the argu- 
ment is unassailable. There are certain things that we either 
know or do not know. A paradigm or a chemical or a mathe- 
matical formula must be thoroughly known, or it is worse than 
useless. But the second, or rapid impression, method does 
not propose that the pupil should learn anything carelessly or 
inaccurately. Its principle is a regulation of the incidence of 
attention with regard to the subject as a whole. On the first 
occasion of covering the whole field selected the attention is 
admittedly confined to certain suitable points ; but these are 
mastered. Certain other points are treated more or less cur- 
sorily ; certain others are not touched at all. At each repeti- 
tion of the whole course different points are emphasized, but all 
the points are kept in close relation to each other and 
thus help to explain each other and the whole of 
which they form a part. It is this interaction of the parts 
that forms the special value of the rapid impression scheme. 
Very frequently some point that is of great difficulty in a 
particular unit of the subject becomes quite easy in the light of 
what comes in the next unit. A common figure of speech with 
those who recommend the “ thorough” method is that the pupil 
must liken himself to an invading army which must never 
leave an untaken fortress in the rear. This, indeed, ts the 
dangerous part of the theory. "Very often a particular difficulty 
Is practically insurmountable till a certain later stage has been 
reached. It is bad policy to sit down before a difficulty and 
waste valuable time over it, when by going a little bit forward 
the difficulty disappears. The “thorough” system is the edu- 
cational application of the good old frontal attack that led 
to such peculiar results in South Africa. Besides, even the 
figure is antiquated. The Germans were fairly successful m 
1870-1 when they masked Metz and Strasbourg and made 
straight for Paris. 

Obviously this is not a mere matter of the.ry. It calls for a 
decision at the beginning of each term. A certain amount of 
matter has to be got up during the term, and the teacher must 
make up his mind regarding the method of his attack. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is an error to follow strictly the 
"thorough" method. What is wanted is a selection of the 
details to be thoroughly mastered, and a correlation of those 
details in such a way asto lead to the most thorough co-ordina- 
tion o: them all by the end of the period selected, whether that 
period be the term or the session. 

[The subjects that are to be dealt with in this series are tle 
teaching of Engli-h, the classics, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, science, geography, and history. If any reader of 
The Journal has any point to which he wishes special attention 
directed, or any question to ask, the editor will be glad to 
forward any communication to the contributor dealing with the 
particular subject concerned. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I venture to suggest that the pessimistic tone of 
* L. B.’s” letter in your September issue is not justified by facts. 
During the last five-and-thirty years elementary education has 
monopolized public attention, and it cannot be denied that a 
vast improvement has taken place in all that relates to the 
status both of the teacher and of the scholar.. It may be conceded 
that more might have been done, and that much might have 
been done in a better way ; yet we may well be tharkful for past 
mercies and full of hope for the future. 

The interests and well-being of the elementary teacher are so 
bound up with those of the body politic that it would be a 
matter of sincere regret to the public if he (the teacher) should 
feel with justice—to take but two points out of your correspond- 
ent’s letter—that his influence and co-operation were. dis- 
paraged, and that he was not awarded an adequate 
remuneration for his labours. 

Looked at in a broad way—the only satisfactory mode of 
regarding the question—it would appear that the first charge 
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cannot be sustained. These teachers, in combination, form a 
powerful association, more than 60,000 strong ; they publish a 
widely distributed organ ; they, alone of all educational bodies, 
maintain two or more Parliamentary representatives, who 
exercise an enormous influence in the shaping of educational 
politics, whilst they persistently keep a shrewd eye on the 
narrower field of the interests of their clients. 

This does not look as if the elementary teacher were denied 
his due share of initiative and criticism. In the interests of the 
community at large, it were much to be desired that the forces 
of secondary education were consolidated in the same way, and 
with the same success. 

In respect of salaries, the question becomes comparative. 
Natural we should all like to have a larger salary, one 
commensurate with our own views of our importance and deserts ; 
but we must not forget that we are merely units in a vast 
industrial army. To prove that we are underpaid, we should 
be required to show that we were placed at a disadvantage 
compared with those engaged in similar work. The fairest 
thing, therefore, in this case, is to contrast elementary with 
secondary teachers. [n respect of teachers in secondary 
schools, both public and private, the matter is complicated by 
the fact that many receive board and lodging as part of their 
salary ; but, taking all classes of such schools into account, and 
making necessary allowances, [ doubt very much whether the 
average salary for men and for women respectively exceeds £135 
and £100. Moreover, I could a tale unfold as to the woes of 
assistants in secondary schools with reference to their unrecog- 
nized status, insecurity of tenure, long hours of work, indifferent 
prospects as they advance in years, &c., but I will leave all 
these things to the imagination of your readers. 

My argument, in the present connexion, leads me to accent- 
uate very strongly the fact that, as members of the middle and 
professional classes, the education of these men and women, 
through all its stages, has to be met from their own resources ; 
and that, if they go to a University, they cannot even begin to 
earn a salary before they are twenty-two or twenty-three years 
of age. The question of endowments and scholarships does 
not materially alter the case. 

Per contra, what do we find? The elementary teacher is 
provided for by the community from the first : his schooling is 
free, his education at pupil-teachers’ centres is free (even his 
travelling expenses being paid); his training college course 
is largely free, whilst he is, bountifully helped out of public funds 
if he wishes to obtain a University degree. Further, he 
commences to earn at an early age ; his salary is assured and 
regularly paid ; he incurs no bad debts; if he be active and 
successful, he can run up to a considerable maximum (£800 
and /600 for men and women respectively, in London). Thus, 
in exceptional cases, of course, the emoluments drawn by 
husband and wife together, where both have attained to the 
headship of departments, may be anything from £1,000 to 
£1,400 per annum. 

Of course, I am aware that many elementary teachers are 
getting but from £40 to £504 year ; in these cases, however, 
the requisite qualifications are of the simplest description, and 
in respect of such teachers we are justified in asking the 
question—What would persons possessing such a slender equip- 
ment be worth in any other employment? 

Again—to proceed once more to generalities—“ L.B.” is not 
required to hire a schoolhouse, to pay a large rent for a resid- 
ence, to provide for assistant teachers out of his own income, 
to pay rates and taxes on school premises, to advertise or tout 
for pupils, to supply prizes and treats out of his own pocket, 
to pay for substitutes when he takes a holiday, to bear the loss 
entailed by epidemics, to provide a fee when his candidates go 
in for examination. His school is inspected and his pupils 
are examined, free of all charges, by gentlemen of refined 
manners and of lofty intelligence, who, in the kindest and most 
benevolent manner, deign to point out the weak places in his 
teaching and discipline, and who even condescend to pay 
* surprise visits," so anxious are they to take every opportunity 
of ministering to his gratification and instruction. Still, again, 
he works but five hours a day, and but five days a week ; he 
spends from six weeks to two or three months in holidays, free 
from all care (sometimes even more than three months, when 
the school is closed by reason of sickness) and without any 
deduction from his pay however long the school may remain 
shut. Lastly, when he is tired of his work he can lay it down 


at the age of sixty-five, and, in a certain number of cases, can 
then enter into the enjoyment of a comfortable pension. 

Furthermore, without being called upon to reimburse the 
community one farthing for the money expended in his educa- 
tion, he can leave the profession whenever he can secure a 
better berth—as Inspector, clerk to some Local Education 
Authority, master of higher-grade or of secondary school, 
publisher's traveller, or the like. 

Even if he wished to be put upon the Teachers' Register, this 
was effected without any trouble on his part, inasmuch as he 
was automatically placed on the list at the expense of his poorly 
paid secondary brother, who, in addition, had to take very 
elaborate steps to apprise the Registration Council of his 
credentials. 

“L. B." has a special grievance against the London County 
Council Education Committee ; but it must be remembered that 
that Committee has to deal with men who are largely members of 
a powerful trade union, and it is hardly to be supposed that the 
demands of such a body could be granted, in full and at once, 
by a Council expressly appointed to safeguard the interests of 
the general public. Further, the temper of the L.C.C. would 
hardly be improved by the advice tendered, by one in authority, 
to members of the N.U.T. to the effect that they should hesitate 
before entering the service of such an inefficient and retrograde 
Authority. 

I confess I smiled when I read * L. B.’s” reference to “pert 
lads" at the Council House. (They were not “L. B.’s” past 
scholars, I hope.) The representatives of elementary teachers 
were never tired of girding at the “local manager" of past time. 
I will say nothing of the sympathy and counsel so frequently 
associated with such a neighbour and friend ; but, taking 
matters in this connexion at their worst, the prophecy is swiftly 
coming true which many of us felt impelled to make in face of 
the creation of these same Authorities—viz., that their little 
finger would be thicker than the loins of the benevolent despot 
of the past. I fear it will be no consolation to “L. B." to be 
told that the administration of elementary education will tend 
to fall more and more into the hands of these same “ pert lads," 
who ought, indeed, in that position of central authority, to re- 
present the fine flower of the Council schools. 

The facts [ have adduced are but rarely marshalled before 
the eyes of the public, and (witness “L. B.s" letter) are 
altogether ignored by those representatives of elementary 
teachers who touch on questions of salary ; but, in the face of 
the persistent endeavours of the N.U.T. to force up salanes 
and to pit one Local Education Authority against another, it 1s 
but fitting that these same facts should be taken into account 
by all concerned. 

When this is done it will be seen that the elementary teacher 
—apparently without knowing it—is really the favoured child 
of fortune, seeing that the education he receives at the public 
cost provides for him a higher social grade, an easier work, and 
a larger income than is the case in respect of those of his kin 
who have elected to follow the occupation of their fathers. It 
is perfectly clear, likewise, that, in many important respects, he 
is better off than his secondary brother, and, in the matter of 
money alone (taking into account the pecuniary help he receives 
from the first), that every £100 of his salary is really equivalent 
to £150, or even £200, in the case of the latter. 

I trust that the considerations adduced will lead “ L. B." to 
the conclusion that he is better off than he thought. At all 
events, he will have the consolation of knowing that, after all, 
discontent is divine and that it furnishes the greatest spur to 
progress. In that case, it would seem that “ L. B." will go very 
far.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, SCHOOL MANAGER. 

September 14, 1906. 


DR. W. T. HARRIS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—You have already paid a warm tribute to Dr. W. T. 
Harris, who has recently retired, after seventeen years of dis- 
tinguished service, from the post of United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Will you allow me to add that his work has 
placed under special obligation all who are studying educational 
questions in this country? The thick black volumes of the 
Commissioners Annual Report are among the hardest worked 
books on the shelves of any one who is engaged in the com- 
parative study of educational systems. — With. considerate 
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liberality, the United States Government places the valuable 
reports of its Bureau of Education within the reach of every 
responsible educational worker throughout the world. Our own 
Treasury has not yet realized how much good will a nation 
gains by a wise generosity in thus distributing the scientific 
results of its official investigations. 

The establishment of the office of Director of Special In- 
quiries and Reports at the Board of Education, when Mr. 
Arthur Acland was the Cabinet Minister responsible for our 
educational policy, would never have taken place had not the 
work of the United States Bureau at Washington served as a 
convincing precedent for the formation of a similar Department 
in this country. The high position and authority now enjoyed 
by the U.S. Bureau of Education are due in no small degree to 
the wide-minded superintendence which Dr. Harris has given 
to its work. 

When he began to publish in his reports occasional studies 
on English education it became clear that no other American 
writer since Emerson had shown such deep insight into the 
conditions of our educational life. As a result of his work, and 
through the influence of President Murray Butler, Dr. W. H. 
Maxwell, Prof. Hanus, and others, American writing upon 
English education is now distinguished by a degree of technical 
knowledge and of sympathy which has done not a little to 
strengthen the ties of personal friendship between the two 
countries. 

To all English students of education visiting Washington 
Dr. Harris has given without stint the benefit of his counsel 
and many-sided knowledge. He has also accorded to them a 
welcome the courtesy and geniality of which remain among 
their pleasantest memories. It is a stimulating and memorable 
experience to discuss the social and philosophical bearings of 
some great educational problem with this descendant of Roger 
Williams. Vivat/—Yours faithfully, M. E. SADLER. 

Eastwood, Weybridge, October 19, 1906. 


A SCIENCE SYLLABUS FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,— Might I request a little space in order to plead for a reform in 
the Elementary Science papers alternative with Latin verse set at the 
Common Examination for Entrance to Public Schools. I have before 
me some of the series taken at random. One paper consists of Part I., 
Mechanics and IIydrostatics, and Part IL, Botany—the latter plain 
and straightforward, it may be admitted ; in another one notices refer- 
ence to the claws of a cat or dog, full moon, metals of railway lines, 
barometer, and stratification of rocks ; again, a third takes the physio- 
logical side of botany, the range further including caterpillars and their 
jaws, birds and their eggs, and questions on physiography. Such variety 
might meet the requirements of a paper on general knowledge in element- 
ary science, but I would submit that teachers are thereby discouraged 
in their endeavours to give their pupils a systematic and efhcient training 
P corni science such as would lead up to the work of the modern 
side. 

I would therefore urge that, following the example of other examining 
bodies, a good syllabus should be drawn up, so that candidates need 
not depend on the various odds and ends picked up promiscuously in or 
out of school. And this, after all, would be only fair; for Latin verse 
1s a clearly defined subject—there is no mistaking the road to Parnassus ; 
the track is well beaten and there are plenty of sign-posts—but, while I 
am convinced that there can be no desire to discountenance science by 
flank attack, yet, as the matter stands, this concession to modern tend- 
encies is to all practical purposes a dead letter; for one can well 
conceive boys being carefully prepared in this subject and nevertheless 
finding themselves confronted by a paper containing a minimum of 
questions bearing upon their tentative curriculum. —Yours &c., 

E. J. PETITFOURT. 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR Sin,—Your Austrian correspondent in the *' Colonial and 
Foreign Notes" in your last issue expresses a wish that Oxford and 
Uambridge should follow the example of Austria and obtain for primary 
teachers access to the University. He says: ‘We see no reason why 
the older Universities should not furnish to the primary school teachers 
trained under the influence of great traditions." 

Will you allow me to inform him that what he regards as a possibility 
became an actuality in Oxford fourteen years ago? In 1892 the college 
which I have the honour to represent was established in order to enable 
intending elementary teachers to receive the necessary training for their 
Professional career while at the same time they are full members of 


the University qualifying for their degree. From that time onward we 
have been continuously sending men thus qualified out into the country 
—few indeed, but, we trust, fit. Two-thirds of them have taken Honours 
in the University, five getting First Classes and twenty or more Second 
Classes. We have this year had our power for doing our work thoroughly 
increased by some liberal benefactors, and are this month enrolling 
a record number of students. We cordially accept your correspondent's 
motto: *' For the people the best is not too good.’ 

I may say that the sister college at Cambridge came into existence 
either at the same time as ouselves or very shortly afterwards. —I am, 
Sir, yours very truly, G. R. Scorr, 

O:tober 12, 1906. Acting Principal, Oxford University Day 

Training College. 


DOGMA V. ATMOSPHERE. 
To the Editor of The Journa! of Education. 


Sır, —Your correspondent ** L. P.," in his short note on my letter 
published in the August number of 74e Journal of Education, has 
expressed a desire, which many others must share, for a religious 
atmosphere, a ‘‘ recognition of higher things" in the schools, which he 
truly says find their place among the most ** helpful recollections ” of 
school life. "Whilst heartily agreeing with him on this point, I should 
like to reiterate the opinion expressed in my former letter, namely, 
that the teacher whose own conviction has taken definite shape, and 
whose imaginative sympathy is rooted in his own personal experience, 
is best able to give religious instruction in a way to produce reverence 
and ** atmosphere " and to avoid the destruction of Christian charity. 

Your correspondent has raised the practical question, and I should 
like to add a word or two on that subject. First, it is true that even 
the simplest Bible teaching is in a degree dogmatic, and that all 
lessons, including those on religion, imply an acknowledgment of 
authority. But, secondly, my position by no means implies over- 
emphasis on dogmatic teaching ; rather I wished to lay stress on the 
fact tbat a deeper and wider educational basis can be laid by a teacher 
who approaches the religious question from a definite standpoint. 
Thus I deprecate any attempt to place at a disadvantage the convinced 
teacher belonging to the Church of England and other definitely pro- 
fessing religious bodies, on the ground that the influence of the 
intellectually convinced religious life is a valuable educational element. 
—l am, Sir, &c., E. F. J. 


SLOMAN'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—Would you kindly permit me to offer a word of explanation 
with regard to my Latin Grammar, reviewed in your last issue? You 
criticize the limitation of the book to the literary dialect of a few 
standard authors. But my Grammar is expressly written for those who 
wish to pass examinations and win scholarships. From such this model 
of Latin is required by examiners, and all deviations therefrom militate 
against success. If this be wrong, it is the fault of the examiners, not 
of a grammar intended to meet their requirements. May I remark, in 
conclusion, that *' sensit medios delapsus in hostes" is included as an 
example of a Hellenism, while 


** Amantium irae amoris integratio 'st" 


is excluded as a bad model for Ciceronian prose ?—I am Sir, 
A. SLOMAN. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Str,—Your simpathetic articl on the Spelling Ukase deserves the 
thanks ov educationists. Whilst the common spelling needs to be 
modified for ordinary purposes, a thing which every one can do for 
themselves if they wil make a begining, none dare hinder, ther is much 
more need for a thoro reform rather than simplification for scool pur- 
poses. In this domain the fonetic factor reeds to be put into force. 
The time is more than ripe for practical measures being adopted, so 
that the excessiv waste and indifferent results may be curtaild ; further, 
once introdused into the scools it wil pave the way for the natural 
adoption ov similar innovations in ordinary riting and printing. 

It is pleazing to lern that the Senatus ov the London University is 
endevoring to get the Education Department to appoint a Committee 
ov Investigation relativ to voice and speech training. — Yours, &c., 

Laburnum Hous, Hetton-le- Hole, S.O. H. DRUMMOND. 

October 19, 1906. 


JOINT MATRICULATIONS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—The obvious inconvenience to schools of an incomplete 
system of interchanging Matriculation Examinations is so great that I 
make no apology for making an appeal to your readers. Now that 
Oxford and Cambridge accept the London Matriculation, on the one 
hand, and the Joint Matriculation of Manchester, Liverpool, Leecs, 
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and Shefheld, on the other, it seems absurd that the London and Joint 
Matriculations are not interchangeable. May I beg your readers to 
urge teachers’ associations to approach the interested Universities and 
press on them the importance of removing one more hindrance to 
efficient work in schools ?—I am, yours sincerely, 
Bootham School, York. ARTHUR ROWNTREE. 
October 16, 1906. 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


te 


[Bv a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers Guild; but ** The Journal” ts zn no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


To the active supporters of the Teachers’ Guild and its broad 
general aims it has always been interesting—sometimes pain- 
fully interesting—to watch the rapid development of sectional 
associations of teachers, each with its own special ends, during 
the last twenty years or so. They could see that in each case 
there was a valid motive and much justification for the con- 
centration of particular classes in the profession into groups 
working for particular aims, but they also have noted that each 
such segregation tended to weaken the profession as a whole in 
dealing with administrators and outside influences generally. 
To them, therefore, it has not been a source of any surprise 
that, now that almost every kind of teacher has his or her own 
association, there should emerge a new centripetal tendency, 
taking the shape, mainly, of attempts at federation in larger 
groups, still, however, of a more or less sectional character, 
whether the bond be that of locality or that of kindred interests. 
Of the former class instances are supplied by the efforts to 
bring London teachers or North of England teachers together, 
as such ; of the latter, by the overtures which various associa- 
tions of secondary-school teachers have been making to each 
other. The disadvantage of the former class of tendencies is 
that it leads to the multiplication of units which are largely 
identical, distributed about the kingdom ; of the latter that it 
sets two large groups of teachers, the primary and the second- 
ary, in opposite camps, engaged to a large extent in attempts to 
thwart each the other's aspirations. Both tendencies are ap- 
posed to that unity which is necessary if teaching as a pro- 
fession is to take its proper place among our great activities. 
It is the business of the Teachers' Guild *to obtain for the 
whole body of teachers the status and authority of a learned 
profession." Unless it keeps that aim steadily before it, it has 
no right to exist under its present constitution. 


THIS is the reason why the Guild is anxious to promote the 
movement which has been set on foot for the establishment of 
an Annual General Education Congress, in which a// associa- 
tions of teachers, whether primary or secondary, shall be en- 
titled to take part. Such a Congress would obviously contain 
the element of impressiveness by mere weight of numbers. 
There are more than eighty associations which have a claim to 
be invited to support it. It would attract the attention of those 
who are responsible for the organization and the curricula of 
our schools of all kinds—public and private, secondary and 
primary. It would also be of great moral weight, as showing 
that all teachers, gua teachers, have certain broad interests in 
common which are only put in the background, not obliterated, 
by the too numerous subdivisions which now exist among their 
associations. In order to hold itself together with any per- 
manency it would have to discuss broad questions of education, 
and only these, in full conference; but the special educational 
interests of sections of the profession would find their media of 
expression in sectional meetings held during the Conference 
week. The annual business meetings of different associations 
could also be held in connexion, as to date and place, with the 


General Congress. 


THE Provisional Committee which is attempting to start the 
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organization of a General Education Congress has sent out a 
circular letter quite recently to the various educational associ- 
tions, with tbe following questions :— 


1. Does your Association think that the establishment of a General 
Education Congress is desirable ? 

2. Is your Association prepared to support such a Congress—(a! By 
nominating a representative to a Joint Committee for the Congress? 
(^) By circulating information (full Programme, &c.) about the Congress 
among all its members? (c) By endeavouring to arrange its Annual 
General Meeting in connexion with the Congress? (4) By contributing 
to the expenses of the Congress, if required to do so? 

3. If January does not seem suitable, what alternative period ot 
periods of the year does your Association suggest? 


g 
A scheme for the Congress is appended to the letter, giving 
suggested date, place, time, and character of meeting. The 
General Secretary of the Guild is acting as Hon. Secretary of 
the Provisional Committee. 


THE next meetings of the Teachers’ Guild Education Society 
will take place on Monday, November 12, and Monday, 
December 3, at 7.45 p.m. The subject of discussion in Nov- 
ember will be “The Teaching of Arithmetic,” opened by Mrs. 
White, D.Sc., and Mr. A. Kahn, M.A., University College, 
London ; in December, * The Teaching of Local History ‘with 
special reference to l.ondon)," opened by Miss Spalding, Gold- 
smiths’ College. The paper read by Miss Gray, of St. Pauls 
Girls' School, on * The Teaching of Systematic Grammar, at 
the October meeting, will be published in the next number of 
the Zeachers Guild Quarterly. 


JOTTINGS. 


Tue Cambridge University Press announces an important work io 
preparation, ** The Cambridge History of English Literatuie," to be 
completed in fourteen volumes. It will follow the lines of * The Cam- 
bridge Modern History,” cach chapter being written by a specialist 
The names of Dr. A. W. Ward and Mr. A. R. Waller as editors are à 
guarantee of accuracy and thoroughness. A considerable reduction 5 
offered to subscribers for the complete work. 


We wish God speed to the Rev. Cecil Grant, who is starting à ce 
educational public school at Harpenden, having outgrown his quartets 
at Keswick. He has found his prophet in Mr. E. Curtis, an ol pupil, 
who, in ** An Uppingham for Boys and Girls,” proclaims that the 
mantle of Thring has descended on Grant and that the worlds grat 
aye is to begin anew at Harpenden. Mr. Grant is a modest man, ant 
he will be embarrassed by being told that he is as Skiddaw is to 
Keswick, and ** St. George's School is ready, swept and garnished, js 
not a happy phrase. But, after discounting hyperboles, the pamphlet 
is a signal testimony to the success of Keswick, and we are glad that 
the experiment is to be repeated on a larger scale, 


Miss CoxnoLLy, who has been for thirty years the Head Mistress of 
Aske's Hatcham Girls’ School, has resigned. Miss Connully was oue 
of the original founders of the Teachers’ Guild. 


Tur Calendar of the University of London, 1906-7, is in three stout 
volumes, cach about the size of an Oxford or Cambridge Calendar. 
Vol. I. contains the constitution and complete lists of students, grad 
ates, &c. ;. Vol. II. is of special interest to internal students an 
contains regulations, curricula, and scheme of examinations, course ^ 
instruction, kc. ; Vol. IIT. gives the regulations for external students 
The price of Vols. I. and II. is 5s. each; of Vol. TIL, 2s. 6d. Orders 
should be addressed to Financial Secretary, University of London, 
S.W. 


THE Cambridge University Calendar, 1905-7, grows in bulk. E 
current volume contains 1216 pages, besides nearly a hundred pages ‘ 
advertisements, The price is 7s. 6d. net, the publisher G. Bell. 


PROF. VIETOR'S answer to the question proposed in Modern Lang 
Teaching — llow are howlers (''sinnlose Ubersetzungen re 
avoided ?—resembles Punch’'s advice to those intending d 
It is, in a word, by not translating. Translation, he tells us, 5 
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invention of the Devil (“ist vom Übel”), a survival of the old Adam. | 


Schoolboys will welcome the new dispensation. 


* 


LORD RosERERY ON LIBRARIES (October 26). 


Death duties are a tax upon the living, 

Our rarest books to Pierpont Morgan giving. 
Let Mr. Asquith give some fraction back 

To save art treasures from the wolfish pack. 
This modest cliim, I know, aside he'll thrust. — 
What Chancellor frames his Budget to be just? 
'* A University," so spake Carlyle, 

‘Is a good library." He makes me smile. 

To make a British regiment tip-top 

It only needs a well stocked butcher's shop ! 
Students should not indefinitely browse 

Like bisons, but be tethered like Dutch cows. 
Without a guide they'll fill themselves with chaff ; 
Nine-tenths of all our books are husks and draft. 
One word to end this casual oration : 

I'm an outsider and I know my station ; 

But, faute de mienx, Z will serve the nation 

As Royal Commissioner on Book Cremation. 


Les Langues Vivantes is a fortnightly review for the use of schools 
(price % franc). Each number has a descriptive and a literary review, 
and there is an English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish part. 
The English spelling is not immaculate, and ‘Some great shepherds 
driving their flocks of houses (Victor Hugo)" is not a model translation. 
It has, however, some distinctive merits—e.e., the politics of the fort- 
night for each country. Burns & Oates are the English publishers. 


THE University of Rennes offers sp2cial advantages to foreign 
students. We have before us the programme for the winter term, 
December 15 to March 15. Nine hours a weck are assigned to practical 
instruction in. French —phonetics, reading, translation, and grammar, 
and there are complementary courses in French literature, history, 
geography, and institutions. A diploma is awarded on examination at 
the end of the course. The tuition fee, including matriculation, is 44. 
M. Feuillerat, 31 rue de Fougères, Rennes, will supply further 
particulars. 


MR. G. E. S. COXHEAD, assistant master in the Liverpool Institute 
High School, has been appointed Head Master of Hinckley Grammar 
School. Mr. Coxhead is a past President of the I. A. A. M., and he has 
taken a leading part in the formation of the English Association. 


By an oversight we omitted last month to record the tragic death of 
Dr. Richard Lloyd. He was attending the Esperanto Conference at 
Geneva, accompanied by his daughter. One day he did not return to 
his hotel, and a fortnight afterwards his body was found in the Rhone. 
To most of our readers he will be known asa linguist and a phonetician. 
He was a constant, though occasional, contributor to Zhe Journal, and 
a letter of his which appeared in our September number must have 
been his last public utterance. Few who read his criticisms in Fach 
journals or keard his lectures were aware that he was an active man of 
business as well as a professor. He was a man of many activities, and 
both in business and in municipal life he showed the same untiring 
energy and thoroughness that he did in scholarship and research. 


WE hear much of the beggarly pittance of two lessons a week which 
the Bill provides for denominational instruction. It is instructive to 
compare the time actually given to religious instruction of all sorts in 
secondary schools which have a free hand and when the time-table is 
determined by the head master, more often than not a clergyman. 
Prof. Sadler's report on Essex gives the curricula of twenty-three 
secondary schools. The average time per week set down for religious 
Instruction works out at exactly 174 hours. The highest figure (at a 
private school) is 3 hours, and in four schools there is none. 


“ RECONSTRUCTION of the Cabinet. Dr. Macnamara to take Mr. 
Birrell's place." This wild canard was started by the Afanchester 
Courier. The editor of the Schoolmaster may in time succeed ‘‘ Obiter 
Dicta" ; unlikelier things have happened, but 


' Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought.” 


THe following lectures have been arranged for November by the 
Childhood Society. The lectures are given at the Parkes Museum, 
Margaret Street, W., at 8 p.m. : —November 1, Mrs. Kimmins, ** The 
Hospital School? ; November 8, Prof. Earl Barnes, ‘‘ Children's Sense 
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of Humour”; November 22, Mrs. Kimmins, “ An Experiment in 
Vacation Schools." 


THE Modern Language Association propose to arrange a course 
of six lectures on Practical Phonetics, with special reference to French, 
to be held during the second week in January. Each lecture will be 
followed by a class. As the numbers of the class will be limited, 
teachers desiring to join should send in their names to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. W. O. Brigstocke, Berkhamsted School. 


** CAN any of your readers tell me of a German Dictionary similar to 
the French Dictionary by Pierre Larousse ?—X." 


HERE is a new arithmetical puzzle. The sum was actually set the 
other day to a class of children: *'On a farm there are 752 animals; 
49 are horses, 562 are sheep. How many cows are there?” 


A WELL deserved tribute was paid to Mr. Alfred Goddard on his 
retirement from the public service. Mr. Goddard was Clerk to the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne School Board from its inception in 1871 to its 
close, and since then he has been Secretary to the Education Committee. 
Sir Walter Plumer, in presenting the resolution of thanks, said the name 
of Alfred Godbart would be handed down as inseparably connected 
with the history of education in Newcastle. 


WE learn from the Age (Melbourne) that the colony of Victoria has 
taken the first step in introducing compulsory military training into 
public schools. Every boy over the age of thirteen will henceforward 
have to undergo a course of military training lasting not less than two 
years. The Government will supply rifles and military instructors. 


THE Primate in the peroration to his speech on going into Com- 
mittee had one very happy simile and one unfortunate literary allusion. 
He compared the Bill to a patient who has been maimed and mangled 
on the battle field, patched up by Army surgeons and mismanaged 
by hospital nurses, and is brought at last to the great consulting 
physician (the House of Lords) who has to make the best of a bad job. 
But he went on to compare it to Wordsworth’s maid, ** Whom there 
were very few to praise and very few to love." What higher compli- 
ment could he have paid to a Bill which he had just been pronouncing 
unjust, unintelligible, and unworkable ? 


WE are asked to state that the writer of the article ** Secondary 
Education in French Convents," signed ** P.," is Mlle. Pécontal. 


Tig Solicitor to the London County Council must be a humourist. 
Authorized by some sub-official of the Council during the vacation to 
take counsel’s opinion on the bearing of the West Riding judgment, 
he went to Sir Robert Findlay, the Law Officer of the Crown respons- 
ible for the legal aspects of the 1902 Bill. How Sir Robert must have 
chuckled as he wrote: *' In my opinion the judgment of the Court ot 
Appeal is erroneous " ! 


THe Rev. E. C. SELwyN has announced his intention of resigning 
the Head Mastership of Uppingham, which he has held since the death 
of Mr. Thring in 1887. 


THE School Guardians comments on Mr. Nevinson's Westminster 
articles to which we call attenticn elsewhere are delightfully naive. It 
takes quite seriously the writer's Socratic confession that he knows 
nothing about education, and proceeds to prove it by showing how false 
are the inferences that he draws from his facts, which are not disputed. 
Mr. Nevinson found no practical difference between a Scripture lesson 
given in a provided and in a non-provided school. True, replies the 
School Guardian, the difference may be imperceptible to an outsider, 
but *' the same lesson given in a provided school would, if given in a 
Church school, become denominational, and therefore practical, by the 
mere fact of being given in the latter.” ** O tu tremendi religio loci!” 
The writer notes the difficulties felt by both classes of teachers in giving 
lessons on the Old Testament. Such difficulties, replies the .Sz4007 
Guardian, cannot exist for Churchmen: they are all solved by a refer- 
ence to the Calendar of the Church. ** O sancta simplicitas ! " 


THE National Association for the Feeble-minded have arranged for 
a Conference to be held at Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
S.W., on November 8. Dr. Boulenger (Belgium), Sir E. Brabrook, 
and Dr. H. Ashby will read papers. 


M. EDMOND BARBIER, B.A. (Honours, Wales’, fourth son of Prof. 
Paul Barbier, has been appointed Assistant Lecturer in French Lan- 
guage and Literature in the University of Birmingham. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


The academic year opens with a new Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Merry 
having resigned after holding office for barely two years. The duties 
of the Vice-Chancellor are plainly becoming increasingly onerous, and 
no recent tenant of the chair has completed his natural term. A 
simple and conclusive test of the growth of University business in 
recent times was forcibly put by Dr. Merry himself in his formal 
address to Convocation on laying down his office. The Statute Book 
of thirty years ago, he reminded us, was a volume of 392 pages ; to-day 
it numbers 651, and, when it is remembered that a mass of obsolete 
provisions has been repealed, it is safe to say that the body of Uni- 
versity law has been more than doubled in a generation. What he did 
not, and could not, say, though it is increasingly evident to the body 
of residents, is that the clumsy device of governing a University, in 
the last resort, by non-residents is becoming daily more unsuited to 
the present conditions of academic needs and growth. It may be said, 
broadly, that where Convocation agrees with Congregation the refer- 
ence is a waste of time; where it differs Congregation is uniformly 
wrong. 

The new Vice-Chancellor is Mr. Warren, President of Magdalen. 
He belongs to the so-called ** Liberal" academic party, though, as 
everybody knows, these names have had very little real significance in 
University politics for many years past. He would probably be de- 
scribed as a ‘‘ moderate progressive" ; but more important than these 
vague labels is the fact that for years past he has steadily worked on 
several of the most important delegacies and other administrative 
bodies. In the last Calendar he appears as a delegate on all the 
strictly educational bodies—viz., University Extensiun, Local Examina- 
tions, the **Joint Board," and the Training Delegacies, both ele- 
mentary and secondary. He is also on the Board of Faculty of Arts, 
the Board of Modern Languages, the Delegacy of the Museum, and 
the Delegacy for Instruction in Forestry ; and, finally, he is a Curator 
of the Botanic Garden and of the Common University Fund. 

This list will perhaps be felt to err, if at all, rather by excess than 
defect: but, at any rate, since the Vice-Chancellor is ex oficio on all 
Delegacies and Boards, it must be an unmixcd advantage to him on 
taking office to have had so varied an acquaintance with the work, and 
the workers, in so many different departments of academic activity. 

The deaths of Oxford men reported since June are as follows :— 
Mr. G. H. Morrell (Exeter), formerly M.P. for Mid-Oxon. (61) : Rev. 
H. F. Leigh (Merton; 46); Rev. T. B. Cornish (Oriel), Hon. Canon, 
Chester (91); F. H. Joyce (Christ Church), formerly Tutor (77); 
A. J. Forman (non-collegiate), barrister-at-law ($2). To these must be 
added the name of Miss A. C. Maitland, Principal of Somerville 
College—a loss which, tbough technically unconnected with the Uni- 
versity, is the subject of deep regret both in academic circles and 
among all interested in education. Her able administration of the 
college, attested by its rapid growth, is widely known ; and the tributes 
which have appeared since her death have revealed something of the 
wisdom, sympathy, and untiring effort which were always at the service 
of the students, both past and present. It is clear that her place will 
be very difficult to fill, and the provisional arrangements made in view 
of her illness continue for the present. 

In regard to legislation, there is nothing new as yet to note. Two 
statutes are before the University, one introduced last year to rearrange 
the duties of the Registrar, which has been through its earliest stages ; 
and one making English a possible alternative in Responsions for Greek 
or Latin for non-European British subjects. The latter has a certain 
interest as another example of the numerous minor adaptations required 
to meet the needs of students from all parts of the world, British or 
foreign. The movement has been stimulated by the Rhodes bequest 
and its consequences, but other causes have co-operated. 

I observed some time ago that the encouragement of new studies by 
the institution of diplomas was leading to one rather unexpected and 
very desirable result: namely, the employment in the newer studies 
of teachers in the older schools who were known to have special know- 
ledge or aptitudes that could be made available. The lecture lists of 
this term show striking examples of this. Thus, in Economics, besides 
the economists by profession, we have the following teachers in Philo- 
sophy, History, and Literature contributing lectures, namely ; Messrs. 
Blunt, Marriott, Carlyle, Ball, and Wakeling; in Geography, Messrs. 
Grundy and Myres ; and in Anthropology, besides the Professor of the 
subject, Messrs. Blunt, Myres, Ball, Farnell, and Marett, and Profs. 
Rhys, Morfll, Bullock, and Vinogradoff. The chief danger of a special 
study is narrowness; and nothing could be better than that highly 
distinguished teachers (like those above mentioned) should present the 
study from their own points of view, and thus reveal connexions and 
supply illustrations at first hand which might otherwise remain im- 
perfectly grasped, or even unsuspected, by the special student. 

The Long Vacation is usually the building-time par excellence of the 
colleges : and this ycar much has been done since Commemoration in 
completing or continuing additions. Balliol has refaced the old 


library, and is rebuilding to the north of the tower in St. Giles; Merton 
has finished a new wing, and is building the Warden's new house ad- 
joining the south end of University ; Lincoln has opened a new library 
in the garden, near Brasenose ; Jesus is extending its buildings along 
Ship Street ; and Hertford is beginning a new chapel. The verdict on 
the effect of the new buildings seems so far to be favourable. 

The following are among the announcements in the Gazette :— 

Deputies of the Vice-Chancellor: Rector of Lincoln, President of 
Trinity, Principals of Brasenose and Jesus. University Scholarships : 
Geographical: N. de L. Davies (Jesus). Hebrew: Junior Kennicott 
—M. H. Segal (non-collegiate) ; Pusey and Ellerton—J. D. Lewis 
(non-collegiate). 

Lectures: Romanes Lecture—W. P. Ker (All Souls), Professor of 
English Literature in University College, London. Lord Curzon at 
first accepted the appointment, but later wrote to resign ; and Prof. 
Ker was appointed in his stead. Lecture to be given November 24, 
on **Sturla the Historian (Iceland and Norway in the thirteenth 
century). Special Professors Lectures: A. J. Evans, on ‘‘ Minoan 
Civilization," Wednesdays, at 5; Prof. Sayce, ‘‘ Recent Assyriological 
Discoveries,” November 6, at 2.15; C. J. Ball, ** Babylonian Con. 
ceptions of Deity,” November 8, 5.45; F. Li. Griffith, ** Herodotus 
in Egypt," Thursday, $ p.m.; Prof. Mackail, ‘* Chaucer,” Nov- 
ember gand 16; Prof. Holmes, six lectures on ‘‘ Raphael," Wednesday, 
at 6. 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The Council of Somerville College has awarded a Fellowship to 
Miss Florence Isaac (Girton College, Cambridge, and Society of Home 
Students, Oxford), who has undertaken an investigation of the refractive 
indices and other properties of crystallizing solutions and a study of the 
early stages of crystallization. 

Miss Bruce has been appointed acting Principal till Christmas. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


During the Long Vacation we have lo:t Prof. Marshall Ward, a 
botanist who won his high name by his own energy 
and powers of intellect. An interesting notice of 
his life is in the first number of the Cambridge 
Review —an article which will add to the respect felt for his memory. 

The creation of the Quick Professorship of Biology meant a chair to 
be filled at the beginning of this academic year, and it has been filled to 
every one's satisfaction by the promotion of Mr. Nuttall from the 
Readership in Hygiene. During the last few days another chair has 
seemed likely to become vacant by the appointment of Dr. Kirkpatrick 
to the Deanery of Ely. Dr. Kirkpatrick became Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at the early age of thirty-three. He held the chair till 1903, 
when he rose to Lady Margaret Professorship of Divinity ; while he 
has been Master of Selwyn for eight years. It is probable that both 
positions will be vacated by his removal to Ely. 


Ely took Dr. Chase from us last year, and during the Vacation 
fuenow President his successor in the Lodge of Queens College 

of Queens’. was appointed. It is hard to think that there 
can be any other feeling in Cambridge than 
pleasure at the thought of Mr. Fitzpatrick following Dr. Chase from 
Christ's to Queens. His character and personality command the 
respect and friendship of all who know him, and his Cambridge friends 
will hope to have him long with us. 


We have matriculated 1,021 freshmen, while Newnham and Girton 
between them have So or 90 fresh students. People 
who affect cynicism pleasantly inquire what 1t 15 
that brings students to Cambridge rather than 
elsewhere. It does not, somehow, occur to them to compliment pro- 
fessors and lecturers on their attractive powers. It can hardly be the 
scenery, the climate, or our much maligned water supply. The only 
suggestion is that it must be all due to the Bishop of London's revela- 
tions of the drunkenness of Oxford. 


Even so early in the term we have had an excitement. A war of 
flysheets, thick and fast, culminated in the aboli- 
tion of the Senior Wrangler on Thursday, 
October 25, 1906. For an hour and a quarter we 
voted on grace after grace, till grace 9 was carried by 206 to 169; 
and now, as soon as the due formalities are put through, there will be 
no more Senior Wranglers. 


The 
Professorate. 


The Entry. 


Senior Wrangler. 


It was a case of ‘stat magni nomini 
umbra," and it is no loss to have done with a form from which 
all or most of the reality had ebbed away. It will be a picturesque 
touch the less at the Jüne Congregation, and, let us hope, a new 
opportunity for the study of mathematics unencumbered by traditions. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 


The Council have appointed Miss M. B. Strachan, M.A., a5 qund 
ia the Department of English; Miss N.—F. Watherston, B.Sc., 
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assistant in the Department of Physics; and Miss Hilda Gibb, 
Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge, as assistant in the Department of 
Mathematics. The Council have awarded a Research Scholarship in 
Physiology to Miss May Tweedy, Natural Science Tripos, Cambridge, 
and the Deccan Scholarship in Arts to Miss Florence Place, of the 
«Queen Elizabeth School, Mansfie'd. 

Three public lectures will be delivered during the Michaelmas term 
on Thursdays, at § p.m.: November 1, “Plato,” by E. D. A. 
Morshead, M.A. ; November 15, ‘‘ Expression in Greek Sculpture” 
(lantern illustrations), by Prof. E. A. Gardner; December 6, ‘The 
l'arthenon " (lantern illustrations), by A. B. Cook, M.A., Lecturer in 
Greek, Bedford College. These lectures are open free. Cards of 
admission are not required. 

In the Training Department for Secondary Teachers three scholar- 
ships of the value of £20 each for one year are offered for the course 
beginning January, 1907. The scholarships will be awarded to the 
best candidates holding a degree or equivalent in Arts or Science. 
Applications should be sent not later than December 15, 1906, to the 
Head of the Training Department, from whom the necessary entrance 
forms and other information can be obtained. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


The entrance scholarships have been awarded as follows :—Scholar- 
ships of £60 for three years to M. Y. B. E. de Ternant, French and 
German (with credit for Pure Mathematics), Church Company High 
School, Streatham; L. K. Ellis, German and French, University 
College, Bristol ; W. M. Seville, Mathematics and Chemistry, Notting 
Hill High Schol; M. E. White, Mathematics, South Hampstead 
High School. Scholarships of £50 for three years: O. C. Beach, 
Classics (with credit for Pure Mathematics, Mary Datchelor School ; 
M. M. Green, History and English (with credit for French), St. 
Winifred’s, Eastbourne; D. Menzies, Chemistry and Botany (with 
credit for Pure Mathematics), North London Collegiate School; E. P. 
Padfield, Botany and Chemistry, Mary Datchelor School; M. N. 
Roberts, French and History (with credit for English), Elwy Hall, 
Rhyl; W. Wright, Mathematics, Durham High School. Scholarship 
of £40 for three years to E. I. Hartnell, Classics, Kensington High 
School. 

Miss J. L. Coates has been appointed Staff Lecturer in German. 

A lecture on ‘ Botticelli,” with lantern slides, will be given by Mrs. 
Burton Brown on November 22, at 8 p.m. 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The following awards have been made as the result of the entrance 
scholarship examinations held on September 24, 25, and 26 :—Open 
scholarships in natural science: G. Roche Lynch, St. Paul's School, 
and R. G. Sparkes, Felsted School (equal, £145 and £78. 15s., the 
sum of the two scholarships equally divided) ; A. Murray Stuart, 
Cheltenham College (£52. 10s.) ; P. Withers Green, Epsom College 
(452. 103.). University Scholarships: W. D. Hopkins, B.A. Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge (60 guineas); l'. G. Caley, B.A. Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and G. H. Drew, B.A. Christ's College, Cambridge (equal, 
60 guineas). The Epsom College Scholarship (value £145) has been 
awarded to T. W. W. Powell, a student of the College, on the nomina- 
tion of the Head Master. 


MERCHANT VENTURERS' TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


Owing to the kindness of the Bristol Education Committee, it has 
been found possible to carry on the work of the College, notwithstand- 
ing the serious damage lately done to their main building by fire. The 
Committee has placed at our disposal the Castle Council schools, 
embracing large buildings which accommodated over a thousand 
children. These schools are being fitted with the necessary lecture 
theatres, laboratories, and workshops with all possible speed, and, 
meanwhile, other institutions in Bristol are lending their lecture 
theatres and laboratories ; so that most of the day students and nearly 
all the evening students will be able at once to continue their practical 
work. 

Fortunately, a large part of the newest machinery of the Engineering 
Department, especially the experimental engines and dynamos, which 
cost over 42,500, have been saved, as they were placed in a separate 
building containing many of the College workshops and situated at some 
distance from the one injured by the fire ; moreover, the basement of 
the main building has sutfered comparatively little, and in this are the 
mechanical and electrical engineering laboratories and the engineering 
workshop. Most of the apparatus and machinery in these departments 
will be available for use in a relatively short time, as some parts of 
them are undamaged, while others have sustained damages which can 
be speedily set right. The engineering students, who form the most 
important section of the Technical College day classes, will, therefore, 


be deprived of the opportunity of doing practical work for only a short 
period. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Quatercentenary celebrations at Aberdeen University in the end 
of September were in every way successful, and, in 
the general opinion of those who were present, the 
ceremonies as a whole made the finest and the most 
admirably managed academic festival that has taken place in Great 
Bri:ain for many years. There were more than 230 deleyates, bringing 
addresses from Universities and learned societies in Great Britain and 
Ireland, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, India, South Africa, the 
United States, South. America, Japan, Austria- Hungary, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Norway, Russia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Syria; and about 130 other men of learning came 
as guests of the University. The celebration began on the morning of 
September 25 with an impressive service in the beautiful chapel of 
King's College, and in the afternoon of the same day the University, 
with the delegates and guests, walked in procession through the streets 
of Aberdeen to the Strathcona Hall, a temporary building, where ad- 
dresses were presented and brief speeches of congratulation were made 
by delegates representing the various nations. On the following day, 
honorary degrees were conferred in the Mitchell Hall, Marischal Col- 
lege, and on Thursday, September 27, the new buildings at that 
College were opened by the King and Queen. On the evening of the 
same day Lord Strathcona, Chancellor of the University, entertained 
to dinner the whole University, including the governing body, the staff, 
the officials, the graduates, ard the students, along with the delegates 
and the guests of the University. About 2,500 people attended, and 
the arrangements were so excellent that the banquet passed off 
without a hitch, although the size of the hall made speech-making 
practically impossible. Among the other festivities were a dinner 
given by the Town Council, several receptions and garden parties, a 
students’ dance, a students’ symposium, a torchlight procession, and 
various excursions. During the four days of the festival the weather 
was perfect, and in the bright sunshine Marischal College, which is 
now one of the finest granite buildings in the world, was seen at its 
best. The building opened by the King completes an extension which 
was begun about 1892, and which has cost nearly a quarter of a 
million, raised almost entirely by subscription. 


Mr. Gilbert Austin Davies, M.A., Gladstone Professor of Greek in 
the University of Liverpool, has been appointed by 
the University Court to the Chair of Greek in 
Glasgow University, vacant by the transfercnce 
of Prof. Phillimore to the Chair of Humanity. Prof. Davies was 
educated at Owens College, Manchester, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1892 he was elected a Fellow of Trinity. Before he went 
to Liverpool in 1898 he was an assistant lecturer at King's College, 
Cambridge, and he also taught for eight years at Newnham. Many 
brilliant men have occupied the Greek Chair at Glasgow, and Prof. 
Davies's career encourages the expectation that he will fully maintain 
the traditions of his new ofhce. 


Aberdeen. 


Glasgow. 


In his opening address at St. Andrews University Principal 
Donaldson announced that the Rector, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, had offered to the University £10,000 to 
build an addition to the library, and £12,500 for a 
physical laboratory in connexion with University College, Dundee. 
Principal Donaldson devoted his address to the advocacy of spelling 
reform. 


8t. Andrewa. 


On October 16 Mr. Carnegie formally opened the new Engineering 
and Physical Laboratories which have been built at 
Edinburgh University. The Engineering Depart- 
ment has been in use for about a year, and the 
Physical Laboratories, which have cost £24,000, contributed by the 
Corporation of Edinburgh, the Carnegie Trust, and others, are now 
approaching completion. In his speech Mr. Carnegie made a vigorous 
onslaught on theology, philosophy, and classics, and held up to admira- 
tion the American Universities, on account of their devotion to scientific 
research. His strictures on the older Universities of England drew a 
retort courteous from Mr. A. J. Balfour, who presided as Chancellor. 
Ina witty speech he convicted Mr. Carnegie himself of metaphysics, 
and indicated the remarkable scientific achievements of Cambridge, in 
spite of the **contemptible" amount of Greek which it still exacted 
from its entrant undergraduates. In connexion with the opening of 
the buildings, honorary degrees were conferred on Lord Elgin and Mr. 
Carnegie. 

On October 19 Mr. Haldane, Rector of Edinburgh University, 
formally opened the addi ions which have been made to the University 
Union. The extension includes a debating hall, a dining room, a lesser 
hall, a library of eight thousand volumes, two fives courts, and a 
billiard-room ; and the total cost has been £26,009. Addresses were 
given by the Rector and the Chancellor, and Mr. Haldane was afterwards 
entertained at a house dinner in the Union. 


Edinburgh. 
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IRELAND. 
The only event of importance in Irish education during the past 
month is the beginning of the sittings of the Royal 


GST Commission for the hearing of evidence. They 
Trinity Oollege. began on October 16 and concluded, to every one's 


surprise, on the 24th. They were held in the 
Board Room, Trinity College, the office to which letters are to be 
addressed being 16 Ely Place, Dublin. The next sittings will take place 
in London early in November; it is not announced whether there will be 
any further sittings, or how soon the Commission will coaclude its work. 

The small number of witnesses called and the shortness of the present 
sitting have given rise to a general belief that the Government have 
already decided on what changes they will propose, and on the settle- 
ment of the whole Irish University question they will put forward. 
Sir Anthony Macdonell, the central figure in a host of mysterious 
political legends, is credited with the authorship of the scheme, and the 
Commission is said to be a mere cover to serve as an introduction of the 
measure. These, however, are but rumours. 

A vast mass of evidence was taken by the Commission of 1901, which 
the present Commission will make use of, but that evidence was not 
given in reference to Trinity College, and a very different body of 
opinion might have been brought to light had the witnesses considered 
it possible that the solution of the University question could take place 
through changes in the constitution of Trinity College. It is just this 
mode of settlement that the present Commission ought to consider 
thoroughly before proceeding to recommendations which may only 
issue in legislation adding another page to the history of the mistaken 
and abortive attempts to settle the question in the past. 

A pretty big Blue Book of evidence, given as written statements 
sent in, has been published, ard from this evidence it woull scem that 
two pos ible solutions must be abandoned if both extremes are to be 
satished. The Church absolutely declines education for Catholics 
within the walls of Trinity College where Protestants and Roman 
Catholic teachers and students would mix together, no matter what 
concessions or safe-guards Trinity College may offer. The authorities 
of Trinity College decline with equal firmness the scheme of a Roman 
Catholic college under Dublin University. Nevertheless, this is the 
very scheme Sir Anthony Macdonell is belizved to have decided on. 
Such an zwfasse raises the question how far the Government would go 
in disregarding the wishes of the present Fellows and Professors, and 
whether, even with their big majority, they could carry recommenda- 
tions in opposition to these wishes into practical effect by legislation. 

The evidence has been taken privately, but will, no doubt, be pub- 
lished in the next Blue Book. The chief witnesses have been the 
Provost (at some length) and Dr. Tarleton, among the Senior Fellows ; 
Mr. Culverwell (twice) and Mr. E. Gwynn, from among the Junior 
Fellows ; Mr. Justice Madden, Vice-Chancellor of Dublin University ; 
Dean Bernard (twice) ; some of the representatives of the Sciences and 
of the Medical School ; several witnesses, including Lord Justice Fitz- 
gibbon,onthe important question ofthe Divinity School; Mr. McMordie, 
representing the Northern Protestants’ Education Reform Society ; 
Miss Lucy Gwynn, the lady Registrar, who gave evidence as to the 
position of women students in Trinity College ; and Mr. Synnott, repre- 
senting the views of the Catholic Laymen's Association, who desire 
mixed education within the walls of Trinity College. It is remarkable 
that no other representatives of the Roman Catholic side were ex- 
amined. They probably declined, the Bishops and Dr. Delany, the Head 
of University College, having previously submitted written statements. 

The Commis:ion have invited additional comments and objections in 
reference to the statements in the Blue Book to be submitted to them 
before November 1. 


An additional proof of the hostility of the bishops to mixed educa- 
tion Is a recent pronouncement from Maynooth, in 
Tae ENS which they prohibit Roman Catholic students 
Mixed Education. attending technical or agricultural schools from 
resiling in houses where Protestant students live. 
The bishops thus do their utmost to keep up the separation between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics that is so disastrous in Ireland. In 
the same manifesto they warn Catholics against doing anything to 
disturb the control of the primary schools by clerical managers in the 
growing agitation to obtain popular control for the schools. This 
agitation is one of the signs of the rising national democratic spirit in 
Ireland which will soon have to be reckoned with. 


Much regret is felt for the death of Dr. Mol'oy, the Rector of Uni- 

Death of versity College—a distinguished man of science and 

Monsignor Molloy, ¢@ucationist. He was accomplished in many ways. 

kindly and bread-minded, and very popular with all 

classes and creeds. He died suddenly at Aberdeen, where he was 
attending the recent celebrations. 


WALES. 
At the last meeting of the Court of Governors of Cardiff University 
The University College the Earl of Plymouth was elected President 
Colloges. for the next five years. Reference was made at the 
Courts of Governors of both Bangor and Cardiff to 


the urgency of increasing the annual Treasury grant, and resolutions 
were adopted approving the action of Parliament in pressing the 
matter upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, so that adequate pro- 
vision might be included in the next Estimates. It was urged that, 
unless more funds are available, it will be difficult to maintain the 
colleges in a thoroughly efficient state, and that further expansion of 
their work will be practically out of the question. Hi herto the salaries 
paid to the staff have in many instances been so small that their best 
men are continually migrating to similar institutions in. England—a 
practice which must eventually tend to impair the efficiency of the work 
of the colleges. Principal Griffiths, however, appears to be sanguine 
that the appeals to the Chancellor will prove successful. 


The efforts of Principal Griffiths to found a first-rate School of Mining 

at the College are being well seconded by some of 

oare Mor the County Councils of South Wales—Glamorgan- 

shire in particular having pledged its enthusiastic 

support to his scheme. If the necessiry funds are forthcoming, there 

appears to be no reason why this school should not rank as one of the 

most important of its kind in the kingdom ; for Cardiff, situated near 

the centre of the mining industry, should be able to provide facilities for 
training in the practice of mining which shall be quite unique. 


The Governors of Cardiff and Bangor have adopted a motion 
emphasizing the desirability that in all examinations 
poii for appointments under the Civil Service provision 
should be made for the inclusion of Welsh in the 
list of subjects, in view of the systematic teaching of the language now 
given in the secondary schools and colleges of Wales. At the Cardiff 
Court Mr. Tom John, the ex-President of the N.U.T., secured the 
adoption of a further resolution, to the effect that the Civil Service 
Commissioners should be asked to delegate their powers of examination 
and appointment—-as far as Welsh candidates are concerned—to some 
Education Authority in Wales. It is by no means clear, however, 
what is meant by this proposal, because it would surely be absurd to 
ask the Commissioners to organize a distinct examination for Welsh 
candidates, and therefore, of course, to reserve for them a certain num- 
ber of places in the service. The time is probably far distant when we 
can hope for separate departments of State staffed solely by Welshmen. 


The conflict between the Swansea Education Authority and the 
Board of Education has at last entered upon an 
acute stage. The Board had intimated to the Local 
Authority that it could not recognize any reason for 
differentiating between the salaries paid in the provided and the non- 
provided schools in the borough. The difference in the scales of salaries, 
in spite of this warning, has, however, been maintained, and so the 
Board has resolved to retain all grants due to the voluntary schools. 
As a measure of retaliation and in pursuance of their policy of no-rate 
aid, the Local Authority has now intimated to the managers that they 
will cease to be responsible for the schools after November r. But 
whether this drastic measure will be carried out or not depends large'y 
on the success of certain negotiations which are understood to be pro- 
ceeding with the Board of Education. 

The primary teachers all thrcugh the Principality are seriously con- 
cerned about the general treatment of the teachers 1n the non-provided 
schools. With the exception of Cardiff, all the Welsh counties have 
adopted a harassing policy against the voluntary schools, and the tension 
is so great that the efficiency of these schools is being seriously im- 
paired. In no part of the kingdom is the spirit of unrest so manifest 
as in Wales at the present day in matters aflecting primary cducation. 
The denominational managers, however, are not inclined to take their 
treatment lying down; for it is rumoured that they are prepared to 
contest in the Courts any attempt to superiede them or to assume 
managerial functions. 


About a year ago the Cardiff Education Committee resolved to make 
Welsh the teaching of Welsh compulsory in the lower 
at Cardiff. standards of all the elementary schools in the city. 
They have, however, lately taken a much more 
serious step in the direction of strengthening the position of the 
language, by insisting that it shall in future be regarded as a compulsory 
subject for all candidates entering the Pupil-Teacher Centre. The 
dilliculty of providing a sufficient number of Welsh teachers in order to 
make their former resolution effective is probably responsible for the 
latest move. But that there is a considerable doubt as to its wisdom Is 
proved by the fact that the resolution was only adopted by the casting 
vote of the Mayor. The probable effect of this resolution will be that 
the centre will be composed mainly, if not entirely, of Welsh boys and 
girls ; for experience has shown that the number of English boys and 
girls who acquire Welsh for any purpose is infinitesimal, and especially 
is this the case in towns like Cardiff. One must also be inclined to 
doubt whether it is possible during a period of two or three years to 
acquire a sufticient knowledge of any language t> teach it effectively. 
unless, of course, the pupils have a very considerable previous 
acquaintance with it. The present experiment, however, is worth 
watching. 


Welsh Revi lt. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Trigonometry for Beginners. By Rev. J. D. Lock, M.A., and J. M. Cm», B.A. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A Public School French Primer. Comprising Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, 


with a Chapter on French Sounds and Lists of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling. By OTTO SIEPMANN and 
EUGENE PELLISSIER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . 


School Guardian ;—'' We commend it to the notice of all teachers.” 


PART II. JUST PUBLISHED. 
New French Course for Schools. Based on the Principle of the Direct Method, 


combining the Practical Use of the Living Language with a Systematic Study of Grammar. By CHARLES COPLAND PERRY, New 
College, Oxford, Dr.Phil. Marburg, Prussia, and Dr. ALBRECHT REUM, Oberlehrer am Vitzthumschen Gymnasium, Dresden. 
Crown 8vo. Part I., with an Introductory Chapter on French Pronunciation, 1s. 6d. ; Part II., 3s. 6d. 


Theoretical and Practical Mechanics and Physics. A Preliminary Science 


Course for Artisans in Evening Schools. By A. H. MACKENZIE, M.A., B.Sc., A. R.C.Sc., Head of the Physics Department, Cock- 
burn High School, Leeds. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


CONTENTS :—Length—Area—Volume— Mass and Weight—Density—Hydrostatics—Statics—Heat. 
Education :—'' An excellent preliminary science course." 


THIRD EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 
History of Chemistry from Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


Being also an Introduction to the Study of the Science. By Professor EnNsT VON MEYER, Ph.D. Translated by Dr. G. 
McGowan. Third Edition, with various additions and alterations. 8vo, 17s. net. 


The Elements of Electrical Engineering. A Text-Book for Technical Schools 


and Colleges. 3y Professor WILLIAM S. FRANKLIN, and Professor WILLIAM Esty. Volume I. Direct Current Machines, 
Electric Distribution and Lighting. Illustrated. 8vo, 18s. 6d. net. 


Exposition in Class-Room Practice. By THeopore C. Mitcuitr and Professor 


GEORGE R. CARPENTER. Crown gvo, 3s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 


NEVV EDITION. 66TH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


Wightman's 
Arithmetical 
Table Book. 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
CUSTOMARY WFIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
SQUARES AND CUBES, 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
ELECTRICAL STANDARDS, | 
ASTRONOMICAL TABLES, 
and all the principal Tables that should 
necessarily be acquired by the student in all | 
grades. A remarkably compact and useful | 
book. 


CROWN 16mo, 64 pages, 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


(Reduced Fac-simile of Cover.) Many Million copes of this valuable 
i work have been sold. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH'S 
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nized best 
for every 
pencil purpose. 
Indispensable for 
the Drawing Class—no 
other pencil has the deli- 
cate touch cf the Koh-I-Noor ` 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


The Pencil that gives the best results is 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH'S KOH-I-NOOR. It is 
without flaw or fault—the perfection of pencil 
production. The lead is prepared and com- 
pressed by a process which gives it an inimit- 
able touch —smooth as velvet. 

KOH-I-NOOR Pencils are one price everywhere— 4d. each or 38. 6d. 
for onedozen. Of Stationers, Photographic D<alers, and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Dainty Booklet on Pencils post free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12 GOLDEN Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 


will easily out- 
last six ordinary 
pencils, and it will 
give more satisfaction 
all the time. 


MAY BE HAD OF 
€iMPKXIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., 


Stationers Hall Court and Paternost.r Row: 
OF THE PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
AND OF THE PUBLISHERS, 


WIGHTMAN & C», Ltd., Old West rster Pross, Regency Sircet, S.W., 
and 43, Essex Street, oo. UU e 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND | 


EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. FITZROY i PICTURES 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 


PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, | AND LS. 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. SCHOOLS, MISSION ROOMS, HOSPITALS 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. Fully Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 
Address — LONDON: 


GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. | GEORGE BELL & SONS, York HoUsE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 
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The omission of the Central Welsh Board Senior Certificate from 
among the list of examinations which will be 

The C. W.B. Tut s A 
Senior Certificate. ?CCepted as qualifying students admitted to a train- 
ing college in 1907 to be prepared for an examina- 


tion forming a recognized stage towards a University degree has been | 


much discussed lately. The Central Welsh Board do not appear to 
know why this examination has not been inserted, as its standard is 
higher than that of some of the examinations which the Board of Edu- 
cation is prepared to acknowledge. The action is quite inexplicable. 
Representations, however, have already been made; but so far their 
result is not known. 


The Board of Education has asked for the opinion of the local 
managers on the advisability or otherwise of se- 
pirating the dual schools. As the majority of 
these bodies are strenuously opposed, on grounds of 


Glamorgan 
County Schools. 


finance and efficiency, to the policy of the County Authority, it is not | 


likely that the proposed separation will take place immediately. The 
local bodies should, one would have thought, have been consulted in 
the first instance by the County body. 


Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P., has created a mild sensation by his state- 
Welsh Nationa] "Cnt at Aberdare that there is not the remotest 
Council. possibility that the Education Act when placed on 
the Statute Book will include a Council for Wales. 

He appeared to have good grounds for his utterance. 


SCHOOLS. 


AcTON County Scuoor.— The Monson and King-Baker Scholar- 
ships are held by Webb and Johnson. The following additional 
masters have been appointed :—Mr. Balcomb, B.A. Cantab.; Mr. 
Ungoed, B.A. Cantab. ; and Mr. A. G. Fayers. The numbers have 
risen from 83 to 170. 

CROYDON H1GH Scuoor.—The following scholarships have been ob- 
tained :—A. Bate, the Deccan Scholarship for Science, Z60 for three 
years, Bedford College; F. Macrae, the Jephson Scholarship for 
History, £50 for three years, Lady Margaret Hall, and also bracketed 
with two others for the Russell Gurney Scholarship for History, Girton 
College. A. Bate has passed the London Intermediate Science. The 
Previous Examination, Cambridge, was passed by J. Earle, Class I, 
and E. Ferguson, Class II. In the Cambridge Higher Local the 
following were successful :—Group E: A. Bate, Class I; F. Pfundt, 
Class II. Group A: F. Macrae, Class II. Group H : A. Strickland, 


A HEURISTIC ARITHMETIC. By Curronp | 


GRANVILLE, B.A., and C. E. Rice, M.A., cf West Heath School, Hamp- 
stead. Adapted for children from six to ten years of age, Part I. M&1uop 
Book, 2s. éd. ; Examples, 1s. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By C. LinkLater Tomson. Part III. (From Lyndsay to 
Bacon.) Cloth, fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. Combines a simple History of 
Engli:h Literature with typical passages. 


INDEXING AND PRÉCIS WRITING. 


R. V. N. Hopkins, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cloth, 25. 


Carefully graduated exercise; ia Indexing and Précis Writing. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORY —-MEDI/ZEVAL 


PERIOD (1066-1487). Edited by A. Kimrster and G. Home, M.A. 
Cloth, fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


This book consists of striking passages from original sources and standard 


By | 


Class II., distinguished in English History. Of these, three have com- 
pleted their Honour Certificates. The Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board has awarded twelve full Certificates and one Letter. Six girls 
passed the Oral Examination in French, and distinctions were obtained 

in Biology and History in the Oxford Senior Examination. i 

EDGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE FOR GIRLS.—At a 
recent meeting of the Council the Chairman (Sir Walter N. Fisher) 
reported, with regret, the resignation of Miss L. Landon Thomas, the 
Head Mistress, on account of continued ill health. The Chairman 
feelingly referred to the long and able services rendered by Miss 
Thomas from the opening of the College more than twenty years ago, 
and said he was quite sure his colleagues, as also parents and pupils, 
would join him in warm recognition of Miss Thomas's valuable services 
and a fervent hope that with rest and change she might again be 
restored to health and strength. He was sure that they parted with 
Miss Thomas with feelings of extreme regret. Arrangements were made 
for the appointment of a new Head Mistress (see advertisement column). 

Harrow, JOHN LvoN Scuoor.—The usual winter season of 
fortnightly lectures, &c., commenced on October 20, when a dramatic 
and musical recital was given by Mr. and Mrs. E. Kent Parsons. The. 
other fixtures for this term are ‘‘Shakespearian Music” by Mr. A. 
Gurney, ‘‘ Relics from the Ruins of Babylon" by Mr. H. Spencer (of 
the British Museum, and ‘‘ Round about Old England," by Mr. E. C. 
Blomfield. 

LIMPSFIELD (SURREY), CHURCH MISSIONARIES’ CHILDREN’S 
Home.—October 6 was the annual prize day: the Lord Bishop of 
Mombasa took the chair at the distribution. Evelyn Ball, Mary 
Fyson, Margaret Neve, and Frances Jones passed in the History Group 
of the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, the first three obtaining 
Second Classes, and F. Jones a Third. M. Neve and F. Jones had but 
just reached the required entrance age. All passed in Arithmetic. 

LONDONDERRY, STRAND House SCHOOL.—At the Matriculation 
Examination in June last Jane Elmere won the University Scholarship 
(£99); at the Intermediate Belle Jamison won a Modern Literary 
Exhibition, First Class (£15), and a special prize for German (£3). 
Frances Clements won a First Class prize (Z 3), and a Victoria Bursary 
(48), also the medal for first in Ireland in History and Geography in 
the Middle Grade. Violet Acheson won the medal for the same sub- 
ject in the Junior Grade, which distinction has come to the school for 
the third year in succession. Jennie Stewart won a Victoria Bursary 
(48), Junior Grade, and a £1 prize Science Side. 

(Continued on page 754.) 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 


TEMPLE HOUSE, & 125 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


* 


LITERARY READING BOOKS. 
HAKLUYT'S ENGLISH VOYAGES. Edited 


| by E. E. Sre:curt, B.A., F.BR.G.S. With an Intrcduction by Sir CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM. Illustrate! by R. Morton Nance. Price 2s, 6d. 


STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN 
SAGAS. Edited by A. F. Mayor and E. E. Sreicur. (New Edition.) S 
With Illustrations by G. W. CorciNGwoop, M.A., and R. Morton Nance. § 
Price 2s. 6d. 


STORIES FROM CHAUCER. Arranged for 


Children by C. L. THomson. With many Illustrations and Designs by M. 
THoMsoN. Second Edition. Price 1s. 64. 


| SELECTIONS FROM THE MORTE 
D'ARTHUR OF SIR THOMAS MALORY. Edited for the use of 


Schools by C. L. Tuowsow. With Twelve Illustrations by HELEN 
STRATTON. Second Edition. Price 2s, 


| THE ROMANCE READERS. 


| Edited by C. L. THOMSON. 
(Cloth, fully Illustrated.) 


historians, TALES FROM THE GREEK . ... .. is. 
THE CELTIC WONDER WORLD = ts. 
BOTANY RAMBLES- Autumn. Dy Ert STORIES FROM THE LATIN POETS . | 1s. 
i CHILDREN OF ODIN . =  . 1e. 
Tuomson. Limp cloth, fully Illustrated. zs. TALES OF THE MIDDLE AGES .. 1s. 
3 D re =a : e~? = 
NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 1906 7, SPECIMEN BOOKLETS, &c., WILL 


BE SENT POST FREE ON 


RECEIPT OF POST CARD. 


A 
( 


Nov. 1906.] 


Ma. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ARNOLD'S SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 


By J. P. KIRKMAN, M.A. and J. T. LITTLE, M.A., 


Assistant Masters, Bedford Grammar School. 


viii + 184 pages. With or without Answers, 18. 


This little book has been written on the lines suggested by recent re- 
forms. Those parts of the tables not in common use have been omitted. 
Decimal notation for fractions has been introduced at an early stage, 
mainly to avoid the creation of difficulties consequent on their treatment 
after " Vulgar Fractions.” Plenty of problems, such as occur in ordinary 
life, have been made to replace the heavy calculations common in text- 
books twenty years ago. Contracted methods and approximations have 
been freely used. 


A SECOND GEOMETRY BOOK. 


By J. G. HAMILTON, B.A., 


Lecturer in Mathematics at the Froebel Educational Institute and at 
the Stockwell Training College, 


AND l 
F. KETTLE, B.A., 
Head Master of the Clapham School. 


viii + 300 pages. With or without Answers, 3s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. By 


E. J. EpwanbÉEs, M.D. Lond, M.R.C.P. Lond. 
vili +218 pages. 3s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY PROBLEM PAPERS. By C. V. 


DuRELL, B.A., Assistant Master at Winchester College. 
With Answers, 1s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES IN THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By J. G. 
LEATHEM, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and University Lecturer in Mathematics. Crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S MODERN FRENCH BOOK I. 


Edited by H. L. HUTTON, M.A., 
Chief Modern Languages Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 


viii + 198 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 18. 6d. 


A Modern French Grammar in French for English Students. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE A L'USAGE 
DES ANGLAIS. 


Par E. RENAULT, 


Ancien Etudiant à la Sorbonne ; Bachelier de Enseignement Spécial; 
Offizier d Académie ; Assistant Lecturer at the University of Liverpool. 


vili +353 pages. Crown 8vo, 4s. Gd. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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10TH THOUSAND. 


BOY & GIRL, 


Should They be 
Educated Together ? 


Cloth, 2/- net. By 
Paper, 1/-net. Ettiorr E. Mitts & Epwarp S. TvLEE 


“ Has ever the problem of home 
education and of our Imperial 
organisation been better put ? "| — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The freshness, intelligence, and actual charm of 
the American girl, so universally acknowledged, must 
be attributed not a little to this system of boy and girl 
education." — Tribune. 

** Without a dull page.” — Manchester Guardian. 


Oxford : ALDEN. London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 


On NOVEMBER 2. 
Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY : 


A Series of Popular Essays on Physical and 
Chemical Subjects. 


By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., 


Senior Science Master in Clifton College, Author of ‘‘ The Life and Work of 
gustus von Liebig," cc. 


*,* Mr. Shenstone is known to the Royal Society as a skilful investigator, to Clifton 
College as a successful teacher. Uniting first-hand knowledge with a gift of lucid 
exposition, be gives to the general reader in these papers—which originally appeared 
in the pages of the '' Cornhill Magazine "—a clear and suggestive account, free from 
unnecessary technicalities, of the essential substance and methods of the new con- 
ceptions which have revolutionised chemical and physical theories. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & C0., I5 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BANKS & BRYAN, 


147 to 155 HIGH STREET, DEPTFORD, LONDON, S.E. 


Girls’ Drill Costumes a 
Specialite. 
As supplied to L.C.C. Secondary Schools at 
Dalston, Stockwell, and Sydenham. 


Patterns and Estimates free. Discount on 4 


all Orders. 
BANKS & BRYAN. 


Now ready. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 756 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


The College of Preceptors 


FOR 1906. 


The Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Lloentiate, 
and Associate) are to be had only in the Calendar. The Calendar 
oontains also the Papers for the Certificate, Lower Forms, and 
Professional Preliminary Examinations set in 1905. 


LoNDON: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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LONDONDERRY, VICTORIA HiGH Scuoor.—The successes of this 
year include the Irish Society's Girton Schoiarship of £100 a year for 
three years, tenable at Girton. Miss Margaret Rentoul Brown is the 
winner. The last Girton Scholar of the school, Miss Charlotte Warner, 
who took her Tripos in May, obtained a medical scholarship of £100, 
which she holds at Manchester University. Miss Mabel Dickey 
gained the Drapers’ Scholarship of the value of £105, tenable at 
the Royal University of Ireland. In the Intermediate Examina- 
tions there were twelve exhibitions, one of which was the only 
mathematical exhibition in the Senior Grade. The First Exhibition 
in Ireland and the Second Exhibition in Ireland in the Ex- 
perimental Science Group fell to the school. There were 
four medals, four special prizes in German, and two prizes in English 
Composition. In Music there were three passes, one with Honours in 
the Advanced Grade of the Associated Board, three passes in the 
Intermediate Grade; four passes (two with Honours) of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians, in various grades; three passes, with two in 
Honours, in Trinity College, Intermediate and Junior, with an ex- 
hibition to Marie M. E. M. Newman in the Junior for Pianoforte 
Playing. 

PURLEY (SURREY), RUSSELL IILL SCHOOLS.—Last month we had 


two important visits here, one from Mr. Swain, B.Sc., of the Board of 


Education Secondary Branch, an informal inspection for the purposes 
of Column B of the Teachers’ Register ; and, on the same day, Mr. 
Marshall, the President of the Festival Dinner, 1907, at the Métropole, 
London, visited both sides of the schools, and was given pictures of 
our work and aims here. The system of occasional outdoor excursions 
to places ofinterest for the purposes of history or geography and Nature 
study is doing good in our Lower School. The Sheridan Dramatic 
Club visited us on the 20th. 

RuGBY Scunoor.—]Jex-Blake Prizes for English Literature: (1) 
G. C. Faber, (2) II. J. B. Wanstall. Cordery Prizes for Homer: 
(1) L. G. Butler, (2) P. Guedalla. Sixth Form Mathematical Prizes : 
(1) T. J. E. Sewell, (2) G. T. Garrett and J. J. Welch. Bowen History 
Prizes: W. M. Langdon and F. II. B. Sandford. Old Rugbeians will 
hear with regret of the death of James Gilbert, the Chapel Verger. 
** Old Gilbert," as he was familiarly called, has been a well known 
figure to many generations of Rugby boys. His connexion with the 
chapel began in 1830, in the early days of Dr. Arnold's Head Master- 
ship, when he was admitted into the choir—at that time a professional 
body—and continued in various capacities till his death on Septem- 
ber 27, 1906. 

UrPINGHAM ScirooL. —R. C. Rome passed direct into Woolwich ; 
G. Selwyn, J. L. Cheyne, and R. F. Lewis passed direct into Sand. 
hurst. The Rev. G. Christian has been succeeded by Mr. W. St. B. 
Grifhth (First Class in the Natural Science Tripos), Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Mr. J. E. Monckton has moved from the Lodge to Rid- 
gate, in succession to Mr. Christian; whilst Mr. II. Packle has 
succeeded Mr. Monckton. The Rev. C. Creighton has become house 
master of the Hall, in place of Mr. Hockliffe. A new edition of the 
** School Roll” has been published. The thanks of the school are due 
to Mr. J. P. Graham, who has edited the ** Roll" with great care and 
thoroughness, aided by the kindly help of Mr. G. H. Mullins. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—We welcome the return of Mr. Quirk and 
Mr. Robertson. Mr. Fletcher, of University, and Mr. Midewall, of 
King’s, Cambridge, have also joined the staff this term. The Prefect 
of Hall is R. M. Y. Gleadowe. On September 26 Dr. Ashby gave a 
lecture to Sixth Book on “ Recent Excavations in the Forum of Rome.” 
The Debating Society has declared itself opposed to cricket reform by 
34 to 12, and to the reform of English spelling by 57 to 11. Mr. Max 
Hambourg and his brothers, by the invitation of the W | ; 
recital in the Music School on October 16, which w 
by the school. 


arden, gave a 
as much appreciated 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for October is awarded to “ Warwick.” 
_The winner of the Translation Prize for July is John M 
Fletcher, Esq., 9 Stanhope Street, Hyde Park Gardens Wwe 
Winners of Holiday Prizes are : ys 
Water - Colour Drawings.—Miss G. Pitcairn- S 
The Pentlands, Eastbourne, Sussex; Miss Pesos Sie (** Ever- 
green ^), St. Gabriel s College, Carmont Road, Camberwell : Miss A. E 
Ellis ("Shaston "), Freshfield, Christchurch Road, Bournemouth : 
Miss M. O. Sharp (“ M. O. Sharp”), 10 Park Road, Beckenham. 
Photographs. —W. Gordon Lloyd, Esq. (*' Cranliensis"), 22 Hurl 
Crescent, Clifton, Glos.; Miss Boyer Brown (“XV »y Mavf "a 
House, Southgate, N. ; C. S. Johnson, Esq. (** Mel ", Clinzch M dnt 
Sutton-on- Hull, E. Yorkshire ; J. H. Taylor Esq. (** Thalass 4 : 
Little Trinity, Cambridge ; Miss M. Evers (* M. k ") dara }» 
V icarage, Boroughbridge, Yorks; Harold W. Atkinson, Es i Cb. 
tava ^), Erwood, Beckenham, Kent. Ep T 
Translation of Lyric, —E. C. Hannah, Esq. (“t Paerwalde"), 17 
(Continued on page 75°.) l 
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(Doolley,Sons & Co] 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Dealers in 


CHEMICAL: PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


Rostron’s Patent 


Oprticat Lamp 


DIAPHRAZM"MS 


for Students. 


ADVANTAGES. | 
1—It brings to a white surface on the bench a line of light 
which may be considered the path of a ray of light. 
2 — The Laws of Reflection and Refraction are obvious from the 
visible paths of light. No imagination is required as in 
' Pin " experiments. " 
3—It gives a source of light of desired shape, and screens | 
efficiently. | 
4—It is convenient in size and adjustments, no focussing 1$ 
required, and it is coupled in place of the Bunsen Burner. 
5—It serves instead of all Screens (except for image), wed 
Stands, Pin-hole Camera, and Lamp and Scale for Mirror 
Calvanometer. 
Price 15s. 6d. 
One of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools says of it :—“‘ The 


Lamp is an excellent means of directly illustrating the rincipal Laws of 
Light, and it would prove very useful to all students of this subject. 


| MICROSCOPES 


7 ACCESSORIES 


by all the Leading Makers, including 
Beck, Leitz, Reichart, Zeiss, and 
also Messrs. Watson & Sons, of 
whose Instruments we hold a Large 
and Varied Stock. 


BIOLOGICAL & 
DISSECTION 
INSTRUMEN 


, Three Pairs Scissors 
Te Three Dissecting A 
Sanaa., Seeker, Section po’ 

3 t Lens. 


VICTORIA BRIDGE, 
TW ANCHESTER. 


Catalogues on application: ili 


my 
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JUST READY. Price 2'. 


A Graduated 
FRENCH READER 
FRENCH READER 


LACK’S 


B 
HISTORICAL READERS. 


In small crown 8vo. Bound in cloth. 
Edited by BEA 
HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHY. ^ aries of H EERS. 


Series of Histori RR : 
graphical Lines. Price 98 each. ertes of Historical Text-Books on Bio- 
Vo. 1.—King Alfred to Edward I. 250 pp., 4o Mlustrations, 


255 pp., §9 Illustrations. 
232 pp., 41 Illustrations. 
212 pp., 32 lllustrations. 


Arranged by B. A, LEES. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY READER (A.D. 87 to 1815). For use 
à Trimary School. elect he * e = é ; 
Series.) Fully jussa. Pics e the * History in Biography 


By JOHN FINNEMORE. 
FAMOUS ENGLISHMEN. Price 1s. 4d. each. 
Vol. I.—Alfred to Shakespeare. 57 Illustrations, 
Vol. 1l.—Cromwell to Lord Roberts. 57 Illustrations. 
MEN OF RENOWN.—King Alfred to Lord Roberts. A Concentiic 
Historical Reader, 7: lilus'rations, Price 1s. 6d. 
BOYS AND aa OF en DATE Cone 4d. each. 
ol. I. (n.c. «5 to A.D. 1461).—The Com of the Romans to 
the Battle of Towton Field. 15 Illustrations. 
Vol. II (1487 to 1683).—The Rising of Lambert Simnel to the 
Battle of atc 12 lilustrations. 
SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. Pricc 1s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I.- From Saxon Times to 1603. 73 Illustrations. 
Vol. II.—From 1603 to the Present Day. 5; Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 6 page Illustrations 


in colour and 33 in black and white. Price 1g. 4d 


Edited by GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. 

ENOL ay OBE ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. 
Price 28. 6d. eacb. 

Period 1307 1399. Ry N. L. Frazer, B.A. 352 pp, Illustrated. 
» 1399-1435. By F. H. Durnam. 310 pp., Illustrated. 
» 1660-1715. By Rev. J. NEvitc& FiGGis, M.A. 345 pp., Illus. 
By NORMAN L. FRAZER, B.A. 
SUMMARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Crown 8vo, cloth. Containing 


53 Illustrations and 12 Maps. Price 28. 


for Beginners. 


A Course of Easy Readings for the First Two Years 
of Study. Containing also Continuous Easy 
Passages for Translation into French —First 
Steps in Idioms—a List of Irregular Verbs— 
and Vocabularies, 


By ALEC CRAN, M.A. 
162 pages. Cloth. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ELEMENTARY OBJECT LESSONS iN FRENCH (Book 
IL). By ALEC CRAN, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth. With many 
Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d. 
T LESSONS IN FRENCH (Book II.) By ALEC 
Mr ct M.A. Post 8vo, cloth. With many Illustrations. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
ADYANCED OBJECT LESSONS IN FRENCH. By ALEC 
CRAN, M.A. Fully Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


By G. E. MITTON. 
THE GLORY OF LONDON. 6 page Illustrations in colour and 48 in black 


and white, Price 18. E I 
Complete Catalogues on application to the Pullishers— 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 35 Paternoster Row, London E.C. ; 
Edinburgh, Du5lin, and New York. 


The Largest Stock in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 


Books FOR ALL BXAMINATIONS, 
AT ABOUT HALF-PRICE, OR LESS. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. ' BOOKS BOUGHT. 
ALL ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 
lO4 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON W.C. 
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The Crescent, Birmingham ; Mrs. Louise Maude (‘‘ Givry ”), Ladywell, de notre pauvre vie, en sorte qu'ils 
Great Baddow, Chelmsford ; Miss Margaret J. Robertson (*: Rabe”), | aient une méme valeur de circulation pour tout le monde et que, par 
11 Chelsea Court, S.W. ; "Leopold Goldschild, Esq. (** N. N.” and l'emploi que nous en faisons, ils nous appartiennent en propre. 

** Verblüht "), 61 Patshull Road, N.W. — 


De méme, avant d'étre précis, combien de fois n'est-on pas vague! By ' WARWICK." 
Que de termes qui n'appartiennent pas à la langue du sujet, et qui | — So, too, how vague we often are before we reach precision! How 
s'y introduisent par le relâchement de l'attention, par la mémoire, | many terms we use which are inappropriate to the matter in hand, but 
par l'imitation ! Que d'autres dont l'usage ou plutót la mode du jour , which slip in when attention flags—tricks of memory or imitation ' 
se sont emparés, et dont le sens est étendu à tant de choses qu'il | IIow many more which custom, or rather the fashion of the day, has 
, he désigne plus rien de distinct! Que de tours languissants et embar- , pounced upon and applied to so many different things that meaning 
rassés se présentent avant le vrai tour, le seul qui donne à la pensée sa | loses all definiteness! How many weak and halting phrases occur to 
physionomie et son mouvement ! Combien d'expressions qui ne déter- | us before the right one, the only one which gives the thought its true 
minent pas les choses, et dont nous sommes si prompts à nous con- | character and force! How many expressions which do not fit the facts, 
tenter, soit mollesse de conception, soit fatigue ou paresse ! Combien but which we are so readily satished with—from mental slackness, 
d'inexactitudes dans l'effort méme que nous faisons pour être exacts! | perhaps, or weariness, or sloth! How many inaccuracies, even when 
Combien d'illusions dans l'emploi de ce que nous appelons les nuances, ! we are really trying to be accurate! How much self-deception in the 
lesquelles, au lieu d'être des aspects diflérents de la pensée, ne sont , display of what we call the ‘‘nne shades," when, instead of being 
souvent que de vaines images qui nous la cachent ! diflerent aspects of the thought, they are often only mcaningless 
Les figures, les métaphores sont des pieges du méme genre, et , fancies which conceal it from us! 
dont il n'est guére plus facile de se garder. A qui n'en vient-il pas Figures of speech and metaphors are snares of the same kind, 
. dans l'esprit par cette porte banale de la mémoire, toujours ouverte against which it is almost as difficult to guard. Who does not find 
à tout ce qui est imitation et mode? Notre langue ne souffre point | them pouring into his mind through the vulgar gate of the memory, 
ces ombres qui se placent entre notre pensée et nous ; c'est le premier | ever open to anything in the nature of imitation or fashion? And yet 
devoir de l'écrivain de s'en défier, ou plutót de les chasser courageu- | our language will not tolerate these shadows that come between our 
sement, comme Enée dissipait les ombres avec son épée. Ces images | thought and ourselves ; it is a writer's first duty to challenge them, or 
sont le plus souvent des effets du sang, des fumées qui montent au | rather to drive them boldly away, as Aeneas scattered the shadows with 
cerveau. Les littératures les plus riches en images sont les plus | hissword. Such flights of fancy are, as a rule, mere heat of the blood, 
pauvres en idées. Certains écrivains sont pleins d'images ; tout reluit, | fumes that cloud the brain. In literature lavish use of images spells 
tout brille, tout étincelle ; mettez tout cela au creuset : pour quelques | poverty of ideas. Certain writers are full of picturesque touches—all 
parcelles d'or, que de endel L image ne doit être que le dernier flicker and sheen and sparkle ; but put the stuff into the crucible, and 
degré d'exactitude, ou plutôt elle ne doit être que la pensée elle-même | how few the grains of gold to what a quantity of ashes! An image 
exprimée en perfection ; mais, pour une qui remplit cet office, combien - should give the final touch of precision, or rather it should be the 


qui ne sont que des apparences de la pensée ! ` thought itself in its most perfect expression ; whereas, for one that is 
Enfin, quel esprit cultivé ne sera pas d'accord avec moi sur ce | really such, how many are but make-believes for the thought ? 
qu'il en coute dans notre langue, pour lier le discours et n'y employer Finally, what cultivated person will not agree with me as to the 


que les termes propres? Pour la propriété, ce n'est pas assez d’être , earnest cflort required in our language to get strict logical connexion, 
bien doué: il faut savoir la langue, et avoir pesé dans les écrits des — and to use the right word and nothing else? For such rightness it is 
modeles ce que valent les mots dont nous nous servirons à notre tour. not enough to be talented : we must know the language, we must have 
Il faut que l'étude les place dans notre mémoire, avec le titre qu'ils | weighed the words used by our model writers and ascertained their 
ont recu des hommes de génie, lesquels font des mots une monnaie value before we use them ourselves. Study must fix them in our 
à effigie, dont la valeur est déterminée, Puis, c'est à l'inspiration | (Continued on page 758.) 


CUSACK’S DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WHITE STREET, FINSBURY STREET, and ROPEMAKER STREET, MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E.C. 


(TELEPHONE NO.: 3379 WALL.) 


Principal: Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes resumed study after the Holidays, and New Classes were formed on the dates 
given below :— 


ORAL. CORR. | ORAL. CORR. 

OXFORD B c and. L.L.A.—Saturday ... wah ... Sept. 8 

Junior . | . Sept. 1 Sept. 3 Do. Evening.. Sept. 3/Sept. 7 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL — Senior | KINDERGARTEN, for National 

and Junior... Sept. 3 Sept. 3 Froebel Union Certificate... Sept. 15| Sept. 7 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS | A.C.P., L.C.P., F.C.P....  .. Sept. 3/Sept. 3 

—-1st, 2nd, and 3r ass, | 

every day... i ds Sept. 3 Sept. 3 peg oe = I L im L Sept. 10 Sept. 11 
NATURE STUDY —for Teachers: Sept. 8 Sept. 7 LOCAL Sept. 10| Sept. 11 

| | - 
CANDIDATES—Every day  ... Aug. 27, | Aug. 28 MATRICULATION, LONDON E 
SCHOLARSHIP—Every day ... Aug. 27 — Every day ... Aug. 27 
Do. Saturday ... Sept. 1| Aug. 29 Do., Do. esas Sept. 1 Sept. 10 


CERTIFICATE—1907 and 1908 Sept. 1! Aug. 30 | TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA ... | Sept. 13 | Sept. 10 


COMMERCIAL, DAY, and EVENING CLASSES, all Subjects, August 27. 
CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, and LADY CLERKS, August 27. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES for TEACHERS in Commercial Law, Banking and Currency, 
METHODS AND MACHINERY OF BUSINESS, and ECONOMICS, September 8. 


Students should apply at once for Prospectus and full particulars of the Classes they wish to enter, 
All applications to be addressed to Dr. CUSACK. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


A New Shakespeare for Schools. 


THE PLAIN TEXT SHAKESPEARE 


The Greater Plays. Text only. No Notes. 


Price Fourpence each. 
Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Lrp., have the pleasure t icati 
Edition of Shakespeare—text only—at a moderate d re to announce the publication, under the above title, of a New 


The text follows the well known JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE, omitting everything undesirable 


in class reading. 
The Series will include :— 


The Merchant of Venice. Richard Il. Hamiet. 
Jullus Caesar. Richard Ill. Henry VIII. 
As You Like It. Midsummer Night’s Dream. King John. 
Henry V. Tempest. Macbeth. 
Coriolanus. Twelfth Night. King Lear. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 


50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


e o ọ 0o o © © Ò 09 Ò Ò o0 oO Ọ 
By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., 


Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, Scotch Board of Education, and Central Welsh Board ; e 


e 
Examiner to: Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher Locals, 
Scotch Board of Education, Civil Service Commission, 
University of London, &c., &c. 
e e á 
2 X z Easi Ex ises. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
EIGHTH EDITION. With Sua ea Peine cloth. Price One Shilling. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 
á . e french Words. . e 
Hints on . . . 
o ` and Phrases. , 
" F h Syntax — 
n e 
° . renc yiilan. CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo, 
paper cover. Price Sixpence net. e 


© e.—At the request of several e German Declensions 


Extract from Author's Prefac | ! era 

Masters and Mistresses who have used the Hints with their classes, 

I have added an Appendix pue easier Rd In Auer: 

re supplied, and more references are giver | ; : 

© MR usta e. The method of pitfalls is rightly dis- e and Conjugations e 
credited, and it is generally allowed to be a more fruitful discipline 

to prevent a pupil from making blunders than to rap him over the 

knuckles for making them. Even with the references the happy-go- BY HELP OF REASON AND RHYME. | á 


lucky boy and the cocksure boy will both be caught tripping. e 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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memory, together with the superscription they have received from men 
of genius; for they it is who make words into a current coinage 
stamped with a definite value. It is then for inspiration to take and 
breathe into them our own poor life, so that they may have the same 
circulating value for everybody, and become, by the use we make of 
them, our very own. 


By ‘‘ MENEVIA." 


And in the same way, how often one is vague before one succeeds 
in being precise! How many are the terms which do not belong to 
the vocabulary of the subject, and which are introduced into it by 
momentary inattention, by a trick of memory, er by imitation! How 
many others which have been taken possession of by custom, or rather 
by the fashion of the moment, and whose meaning has been extended 
to so many things that it no longer connotes any one distinct thing ! 
How many dragging, awkward turns of phrase present themselves to 
us before the true one, the only one which gives character and move- 
ment to the thought! How many expressions which do not define 
things, and with which, either from feebleness of conception, weari- 
ness, or laziness, we are so easily contented ! How much inexactness 
there is in the very effort we make to be exact! How many illusions 
in the use of what we call shades of distinction, but which, instead of 
being different aspects of thought, are often but empty images which 
conceal it from us! 

Figures of speech, metaphors, are snares of the same kind, against 
which it is almost equally difficult to be on our guard. Who does not 
know how they enter one's mind by the hackneyed gate of memory, 
ever open to all that savours of imitation and fashion? Our language 
does not admit of these shadows, coming between us and our thought ; 
and it is the first duty of an author to mistrust them, or rather to drive 
them courageously away, as Aeneas dissipated the shadows with his 
sword. These images are most often the result of overheated blood, 
vapours mounting to the brain. Those literatures which are richest in 
Images are poorest in ideas. Figures of speech abound in certain 
authors; everything glitters, gleams, and sparkles. But put all this 
into the melting-pot, and, for a few particles of gold, how much of it is 
ashes! A figure should be only the last degree of exactness ; rather, it 
should be the thought itself expressed to perfection. But, for one figure 
which performs this function, how many are only the semblance of 
a thought ! 

Finally, what cultivated mind will not agree with me on the ditliculty, 
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in our language, of framing a well connected discourse, and using only 
the correct expressions? To attain correctness, it is not enough to 
have talent : we must know the language, and have studied in classical 
models the exact value of the words which we are to use in our turn. 
We must have fixed them in our memory by study, with the standard 
value given to them by men of genius, who make of words a minted 
coinage whose value is fixed. Then it is for inspiration to draw them 
forth, to animate them with our own poor life, so that they may have 
the same current value for everybody, and at the same time, by the 
use we make of them, be our own peculiar property. 


We classify the 202 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Whartwick, Baloo, Chota Pagul, Good Creature, Roggen- 
feld, Norman, Laird, J.C.P., O.L., Parling, Glenleigh, Hilly, Ouf, 
Menevia, W.G. M., S.R.D., Item, Oudeis, W.L.B., Ferdinand, Emil, 
St. Michael, M.S. B., R.J.P. 

Second Class. — C. W. M., Clotilde, Seabury, Worley, A.B.S.A,, 
Niphetos, Gaby, Waanische Meisje, Mnestheus, A.P.W., W.H.5., 
Pat, Prig, Téte Blanche, Mair, Sheaf, X. Y.Z., J.I. B., Ilex, Malahide, 
Baffled, Devantia, Theta, Bladud, West Countree, N.B., F.A.J., 
Maidenhythe, Altnacoille, Memo, Hasel Jane, Hamish, Fortes et 
Fideles, Pudsey, Rursus, Silver Pen, Bertram, Sirach, M.S.C, 
Annecy, Paillet, Hasta, Cottage, Horace, X.Y.Z., J. Caesar, Amasis, 

' Megan, Eicarg, Sitapur, Senator, Amry, G. W. H., Gothicus, J.B.?., 
| Carol Ward, Arelate, Tacitus, Magnesium. 

Third Class.—Bia, Thérèse la Lisieux, Lusitia, Aiglon, M.E.P., 

| M.G.C., E.C.A, V.M.S,, V. E. M.H.C., Sans Espoir, Cosy, E.D.K., 
|. H.C. E., Duffer, Jap, Juif, Reymond, M.B., N.N., Jod, Ellis, Pearl, 
Ffestiniog, Gleamingwood, St. Clair, Excelsior, H.M.S., Rayon de 
Soleil, S. G.D., Great Western, A. M. W. B., Mike, C.L.M., H.B.W., 
Ephesian, D. M.L, Anon, A.M.L., Iota, Atir, Wilts, Susan, Mow, 
De la Vire, Felicia, E.M.W., T.V.D., Typist, Excelsior, Helen 
Jackson, F.T., M. T. B. E., Comet, Singhalese, Clev, Toinette, Mickie, 
Carl, Gem, Double O., E.E., York, G. M.1I., S. A.G., Ulysses, H.C., 
Keep, Edina, Manuel. 

Fourth Class, —Irene de Rusett, Coelebs, Dickie, R.J., K.E.B., 
Falaise, E. M.B., Emilia, G.A. R.C., J.I.P., K.L.M., Broom-stick, 
Faérie Queene, Rustic, B. M.D., Scarecrow, Stedye, M.G., Geo. T. 
Sampson, D.S.G., O. M.R., Woodburn, Herbert, S. A. M., Chambers, 
Crusoe, Codex. 


(Continued on page 760.) 


A. 6 C. BLACK'S 


SECOND AUTUMN LIST. 


— 


THE LIFE STORY OF A 
FOX. | 


By J. C. TREGARTHEN, Author of '' Wild Life at the Land’s End." 
Containing 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour from Paintings by the Countess 
HELENA GLEICHEN. 

Large square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 69. 

In the same Series of Animal Autobiographies : The Dog, The Cat, The 
Black Bear, The Rat. 


THE CHILDREN'S BOOK > 
OF EDINBURGH. 


By ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. Containing 12 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour from Paintings by ALLAN STEWART. 
Large square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 69. 


CHILDREN'S TALES FROM 
SCOTTISH BALLADS. 


By ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. Containing 12 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour from Paintings by ALLAN STEWART. 
Large square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 69. 


— ——— — É————— — 


JACK HAYDON'S QUEST. 


By JOHN FINNEMORE. Containing 8 full-page Illustrations in Colour from 
Paintings by J. JELLICOE. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 58. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


CHARTS. 


For the teaching of Science it is essential that the Demonstration 
Charts should be clear, accurate in detail and colouring, and suthci- 
ently bold to be clearly visible in a Class Room. 


W. & A. K. Johnston's range of Large Wall Charts, size 50 ins. 
by 42 ins., mounted on cloth and rollers, and varnished, will be found 
to fully answer the requirements of the Class or Lecture Room. 


| Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Human Anatomy 
i Hydraulics, History, Hygiene, &c. 


Free Handbook with each Chart. 


DRAWING CHARTS. 


For Nature Study Charts suitable for Pencil, Crayon, and 
Brush, as well as for class lessons on Nature Study, W. & A. K. 
Johnston's íour sets, with three sets of Brush Drawing Charts 
by Ansell, will be found very suitable. 


{ 
| 
| In the first four sets there are 20 Charts to each set. 
| In the other three, , ,, 16 TED a ah 


MAPS. 
‘GLOBES. 
‘ATLASES, 


Catalogues and Illustrated Lists free on application. 


Free Handbook accompanics each set. 


— — 


W.& A. K. Johnston have every con- 
fidence, in inviting teachers to inspect their 
very extensive range of these, that their 
publications will be found very suitable for 
their various purposes. 


= W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD. 
| Edina Works, Edinburgh ; & 7 Paternoster Square, London, EC. 
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RELFE BROTHERS 


Desire to call the attention of 


PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS 


rn 2 mM 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LTD., 


SPECIAL VALUE 
EVERY ATTENTION PAID TO VISITORS, 
Catalogue and Remainder List 


New Books con- 
In all Bindings. 
Best Work. 
Eee) 


IN REMAINDERS. 


WHETHER PURCHASERS OR NOT. 
post free on application. 


stantly added. 


At Lowest 


Prices for 


—————— 


RELFE  BROTHERS, LTD., e CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, ALDERSCATE, LONDON, E.C. 


HACHETTE & COMPANY 


LONDON: 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


NEW BOOKS ON THE GOUIN METHOD. 


General Editor: F. THÉMOIN, B.esL., Principal of the Gouin Schools, London. 


PRENCH LESSONS: CHI , 
RCH LESSONS: CHILDREN'S COURSE. First 


FRENCH LESSONS: ADULT COURSE. Vol. L., 2s. 6d. 
net; Vol. IJ., 2s. 6d. net ; Idiomatic Expressions, 2s. 6d. net. 

GERMAN LESSONS. Vol. I., 2s. 6d. net; Vol. II. (shortly). 

ITALIAN LESSONS. 3s. 6d. net. 

SPANISH LESSONS. 3s. net. 

ENGLISH LESSONS. Vol. L, 2s. 6d. net; Vol. 


preparation). 


A free Training Course on the Gouin Method will be given to Teachers during the 
Christmas Holidays. Full particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY OF THE 
Gouin SCHOOL, 34 Harrington Road, Queen's Gate, S.W. 


Il. (in 


| 


| 


| 


Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT'S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—Tug Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free: a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- RAINED 


ments are continued from page 720. 


MISTRESS, aged 24, Dally. or Resident. 
Three years at Training College. i 


KINDERGARTEN S OLICITOR’S Daughter as 
GOVERNESS. School or Family. Good 
gher Froebel Certificates. Advanced English, Parisian French, 


XPERIENCED ART MIS- 


" TRESS wisbes for Engagement next January 
án Public School. Certificates: Art Class Teacher ; 
Art Mistress, South Kensington; Artist - Teacher 
Ablett). Address— W., Sunnyside, Ormonde Road, 
ranksome Park, Bournemouth. 
USIC MISTRESS desires Re- 
A engagement at Half-Term or after Christmas 
‘vacation, preferably near London. Studied in Leipzig 
Conservatorium and R.I.A.M., Dublin. Excellent 
testimonials. Subjects: Pianoforte, Theory, Harmony, 
s Singing. Address—N., 12 Unity Place, Old- 
bury, Birmingham. 


c5 9mingname . 05 0 025 ot s ej 
] RS. HOOPER personally re- 
commends Gentlewoman as LADY HOUSE- 
‘KEEPER, HOUSE MISTRESS, or GOVERNESS 
‘CHAPERON to motherless children. Thoroughly 
“experienced. Very musical (Piano, Organ, Singing). 
ood linguist. en years in Paris, two years 
‘Germany. Thorough English. Shares pursuits. 
—5105 B, Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London. 


ALLY or Resident. —As ENGLISH 


7 MISTRESS (B.A. Degree), head or secondary 
‘position. Aged 26. Specialities: Arithmetic, Mathe- 
‘matics, Latin, Geometry. Recommended as very 
‘painstaking, reliable, persevering, and capable teacher, 
‘with exceedingly good influence over girls.—16432 E., 
‘Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London. 


AS COMPANION-GOVERNESS 
P4 (L.L.A. Degree), School or Family. Aged 24. 
Six years' experience. Advanced English, Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Grammatical French, German, 
Anglo-Saxon, Music (good Performer), Elocution, 
rawing (Freehand), Geometry, Calisthenics.— 5021 B, 
Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London. Many highly 
ualified Teachers seeking posts for January, 1907. 


List gratis. Established 188r. 


| JRILLING MISTRESS.--Swedish 


Lady trained at the Royal Central Institute of 
‘Gymnastics in Stockholm wishes situation in School in 
or in the neighbourhood of London. Now or after 
Christmas. Address—S. L. M., c.o. Willing's Adver- 
"tisement Offices, 75 Knightsbridge, S.W. 


^ January. 


Certificate, Teachers' Certificate for Singing, Ablett's 
Drawing, Swedish Drill, Dancing. Assist with 
English, Higher Mathematics, Sciences Games: 
Hockey. Tennis, Basket-ball. Well connected, good 
social position. Recommended as most intelligent, 
painstaking, and ladylike ; kindness and patience almost 
unlimited ; great firmness of character; exceedingly 
well informed.—-10471 E., Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, 
London. Many others Printed List gratis Teachers 
seeking engagements, January, 1907. 


ENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS 


desires Re engagemen: in good School. Ex. 
rienced. Registered. Usual English subj: 

rench. Successful in preparing for Examinations. 
Good references. Address—Little Ouseburn Vicarage, 
York. 


EUNE FILLE FRANCAISE, 


23 ans, protestante, brevet supérieur, trés bonne 
pianiste, excellente éducation, bonnes références, 
demande poste rétribué dans pension ou famille de 
référence, pour janvier. S'adresser & Mlle. MARIE 


subjects. - 


E Pou»PoN, 12 rue de la Mairie, Lorient, Morbihan, | 


France. 


EUNE FILLE FRANÇAISE, 


19 ans, protestante, brevet supérieur, excellente 

éducation, bonnes références, ayant déjà passé 
un an en Irlande, demande poste rétribué dans pension 
ou famille de préférence, pour janvier. S'adresser à 
Mile. Luciz Le Pouron, 12 rue de la Mairie, Lorient, 
Morbihan, France. 


XPERIENCED MUSIC MIS- 
TRESS (Associate, Trinity College, London ; 
Teachers’ Diploma) desires Engagement in School in 
Resident or Non-resident. Pianoforte, 
Theory, Harmony, elementary Violin. Very successful 
preparation for Examinations. Two years in present 
post. — Miss Catrorp, Westwick Lodge, Barnard 
Castle. 


ISTRESS desires post in January. 
Ten years' experience. Good testimonials. 
Subjects: Englisb, advanced Arithmetic, elementa 
Mathematics, Drawing, and Painting. Address—A. E. 
Nicuo ts, Aberglaslyn, Park Road, Peterborough. 


| 


German, Mathematics, Latin, very good Music, Per- 
former (Piano, Organ), Singing, Elocution, Painting 
(Oil and Water), Calisthenics, Needlework.—5031 B, 
Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London. 


ANTED a Post as TEACHER 


in Horticulture, Botany, Sports, &c. Fullest 
ualifications (Gold Medallist, Royal Horticultural 
lege). Apply to Miss L. FRgNCH, Meopham, Kent. 


J)RACTICAL DRESSMAKING 


taught by a Lady fully qualified. Schools, 
Classes, or Private Pupils visited. Town or country. 
Address — K., 33 Dorset Square, London, N.W. 


ARS (Piano) requires Post in 
ood School at once. Experience three 
years. Good disciplinarian. Games. Churchwoman. 
Communicant. 4o and laundry. — M., Hertford 


Lodge, Church End, Finchley. 
ASSISTANT 


XPERIENCED 

MISTRESS requires Re-engagement. Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Honours Certificate. Registered 
Column B. Conversational French (two years France), 
Literature, Arithmetic, History, elementary German. 
—Miss WuiTTON, Castle Hall School, Northampton. 


] (Teacher), A. R.C.M. (Per- 


former), Piano, desires Post after Christmas. 

Ten years'experience. Great success in preparation 

for Exams. Subjects: Piano, Singing, Violin, Har- 

mony, Theory.—B., Old Grammar School, Thame, 
xon. 


ESIDENTIAL GAMES and 
GYMNASTIC MISTRESS (Diploma and 


Gold Medals, Southport Physical Training College). 
Subjects : Drill, Gymnastics, Games, wink, 
Massage, Class Singing, and Junior Piano. Would 


take small salary at large School for the sake of ex- 
perience.— Miss Minron-SENHOUSE, 155 City Road, 
Birmingham. 


[FRENCH GOVERNESS (Diplô- 
mée) wishes to teach French in good School or 
Family. Write— Mlle. Favre, 7 Hartfield Square, 
Eastbourne. 


School and Teachers’ Advertisements are continued on pages 761, 762, 763, 764, 765,-766, and 767. 
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Fifth Class.—Bluette, Munks, Geo., Cal, Bella, Serviette, S.O., | le sceau d'une inspiration toute personnelle ; d'autres fois, et le plus 
Titana, D. A. T., Niente, Lassie, David, T. Wells, Miscreant, Planche, | souvent peut-ctre, il trahit des intentions, des réminiscences: c'est une 
Tours, N.O.N., Française, Ellis, Sixteen, Umbra, F. A. T., Herts. maniere et un pastiche. M. Cherbuliez, formé à l'école des Grecs et 

à celle des écrivains français du XVII" siecle, reproduit, dans un 
mélange qui n'est pas sans grace, la phrase ample et flottante des uns, 
le tour à la fois naif et recherché des autres. Il s'exhale de ses pages 
comme un parfum ou se confondent Platon et Madame de la Fayette. 
H a repris la tentative de Courter. On croit parfois, en lisant ses 
causeries, se retrouver dans le salon de la comtesse d'Albany. 


We received last month a typical protest from a contributor, pointing 
out errors in the prize version and informing the editor that learned 
French professors to whom he had submitted both versions had pro- 
nounced his own the better one. The editor was compelled to refuse 
the appeal asked for : his judgments were fallible, but he could acknow- | Ce n'est pas tout cependant. Sous la syntaxe, il y a le vocabulaire, 
ledge no higher court. It is hardly necessary to point out that the — Le double pastiche dont je viens de parler se complique d'une étude 
pne determined by style no less than by accuracy, and that a ** faultily lexicologique.— L'écrivain s'est plu à bigarrer son livre d'une multitude 
faultless” translation stands but a poor chance of winning. Asa case | de mots insolites, Et je ne parle pas seulement des termes techniques 
m point, we print this month two versions for comparison. qu'il prodigue çà et là avec trop de complaisance: il aime en toute 

Howlers were rare, and the Fifth Class is comparatively empty. | circonstance à étonner son lecteur d'une expression imprévue. L'homme 
M A > gue de, a what for * we soe d Ton ae superficiel méconnait-il le mérite superieur, ce sera *' le grain de rassade 

EU OL un PASURI a ce efigie, “in efhgy "3 du sang, . 9 | bien serti qui dédaigne le cabochon!” Il est telle partie du volume 
blood” or “of the race.” ‘* Which custom, or rather the prevailing qui exige le secours du dictionnaire. Les vastes lectures de M. Cher. 
fashion, Aave seized upon” was a strangely common fault of syntax. | puliez, sa grande mémoire l'ont bien servi dans cette fantaisie. Car il 
The first sentence, too, was often misrendered : ‘* How often one is | ny faut voir qu'une fantaisie. I est impossible qu'un écrivain ausi 
vague rather than precise!" The misspelling of “ Aeneas" showed | admirablement doué que celui dont nous parlons donne définitivement 
that the allusion to the Sixth » Aeneid” was not known to several, dans la maniere, et dans une pareille maniere; il est trop puissant et 

To pass to the real difficulties of the passage. For sa phystonomie et | trop sincere pour cela. Il a voulu s'amuser, et il se gardera de 
recommencer. Il se contentera, à l'avenir, de nous donner des dia- 
logues pleins de trait et de vivacité, des paysages aux lignes gracieuses 
et aux couleurs éclatantes, des dissertations qui tour à tour petillent 
d'esprit et étincellent de verve. II laissera là Paul-Louis Counter: il 
sera lui. 

| 


son mouvement Shakespeare's **form and feature” might serve. Ne 
déterminent pas les choses: ** do not indicate with precision the things 
intended ”? is cumbrous, but it is not easy to give the full and exact 
meaning more briefly. Cette porte banale: ** hackneyed gate" is a 
strained phrase, and ‘‘ vulgar gate” is slightly affected ; either ‘* wide 
gate” or ** common high road." — Effets du sang: ** humours of blood ” 
in Shakespeare's phrase, or, if this is too archaic, ‘faults of tempera- 
ment"; “heated blood " may be implied, but is not expressed. Lier 
le discours: ‘tto produce a well knit composition," the *'callida 
junctura” of Horace. Les animer de notre pauvre vie: ‘to revivify 
them with our own personality, however humble." Here a literal 
rendering misses the mark, and some such paraphrase is required. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required fo send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by November 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." ; 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application fe 
a copy of *' Essays in Translation.” 

Bey Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


- A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Edmond Scherer :— 


Il y a d'abord une étude de style. Mais le style meme de l'auteur 
n'est pas un. Il est quelquefois spontané, coulant de source, portant 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION, "OWEN'S" SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Christmas, 190606. 


° . ° The Special Features of this Journal are as follows :— 
The Educational Supply Association l. It is arranged as a combined Home Work and Mark Book 


HAS NOW IN STOCK for Day Schools ; Parents und Teachers sec at a glance 


what progress the Scholar makes from day to day, 
AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF P | with cach week's result. 


REWARD BOOKS, | 2. It contains a Summary for cach Term which tabulates 
the Weekly Results. 
3. It acts as an effective record of Attendances. 


4. Entailing a minimum of work on the Teacher, it is highly 
| valued by Masters and Parents. 


5. It has proved itself a success wherever adopted. 


for the selection of which its greatly enlarged Showrooms 
afford every facility. 
Bound in Morocco. 
Bound in Calf. 
Bound in Paste Grain. 
Or Bound in Cloth. 
Bound to Customers' own order. 


Wee I Ei 


The *OWEN'S" SCHOOL JOURNAL is published in 


| four forms and supplied at the following prices, viz. :— 


OmN— A VU 
amN— wz 


The Association, having purchased at remainder prices a great number of 
suitable books, is offering these at special reductions, 


TE | Arranged for either 
MEDALS- Gold, Silver, Bronze, Five or Six Days per week 
TO SUIT ALL PURPOSES, 
AND AT VARIOUS PRICES. Three Term Journal. (Bound in stiff Boards, full buckram, and 


Mathematical Prizes, Instruments, &c.. &c stamped on side in gilt '' School Journal.'') Per doz. net. 
P 9 *)5 ° 


One Term Journal. (Bound in stiff Boards.) Per doz. net. 


For ordinary quantities... 5/6 
For quantities of 250. .- 4/6 
For quantities of 500 .. 3/9 


1 , ities vee 13/6 

ENERO IUD SR . Arranged for either dd du 11/6 

NEW CATALOGUE OF CLOTH BOUND BOOKS. Five or Six Days per week | For quantities of 300 — .. 96 
NHW CATALOGUE OF LEATHER BOUND BOOKS. For Circular giving full particulars and gratis copy of tht 


Both of which will be sent post free on application. Journal, apply to the 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
49 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EC. 
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ARNOLDIDES SCHRAG.* 


R. BESSERDANK, whose good fortune it has been to 
D have his memoirs edited by Dr. Arnold Schrag, was a 
cousin of the immortal Teufelsdróckh and a lineal descend- 
ant on the distaff side from Lemuel Gulliver. He was also 
Gymnasialdirektor in the important Swiss centre of Bergdorf, 
and was sent as an educational expert on an official visit to 
Eldorado in order to report upon the pedagogic ways of that 
distant land. His adventures are entertaining, and so is he; 
for he has wit, humour, style, and a very decided flavour. 
But we must confine our notice to that which he went out for 
to see and what he saw. 

He was astounded, first of all, to find nothing at all astound- 
ing. The school system struck him as very familiar indeed — 
very like the Swiss system, but without its latest improvements. 
The Eldoradans, it seems, like the Japanese, have learned 
from the Europeans, and the good Doctor's first impression is 
that they have learned, so to say, from antiquated text-books. 
À conservative, almost a reactionary, state of things revealed 
itself. For instance, how much time do they devote in their 
Obergymnastum to classics and literature? | No less than 
twelve hours every week! And they presume to defend this 
waste of time by asserting that these studies are the best they 
know for the development of intellect and character. They 
claim, too, that no other branch of study is so splendidly 
equipped with the means of good learning and right teaching 
as this. The dictionaries leave nothing to be desired ; the 
grammars are excellent ; the publishers outbid one another in 
the production of admirable texts with admirable notes. Now 
that we have attained such perfection in our tools, they ask, 
are we to throw them away? And Besserdank finds nothing 
to say in reply. 

Another of their theories is that the Odberrealschule is as 
worthy an institution and has aims as high as the Gymnasium. 
The question which is the better type of school is not discussed 
in Eldorado. They set themselves to make both types as 
perfect as possible. But their conception of a perfect Realschule 
is terribly old-fashioned. The terms which they use in expand- 
ing it are enough to betray this—such terms as “literary,” 


“humane,” “culture.” They give six hours every week to the. 


study of the Eldoradan language, and six more to a foreign 
language—twelve precious hours that might be divided between 
practical chemistry, commercial geography, book-keeping, ex- 
‘perimental physics, and other useful subjects. They have a 
maxim, “depth, not breadth," and they carry it so far that they 
refuse to introduce a second modern language. It is better, 
they obstinately maintain, to learn one thoroughly than to 


dabble in two. Here we are, they say, on an overloaded raft. 


We are very sorry to throw anybody overboard, but, still, we 
had rather sacrifice the whole of our friend A., than B.’s leg, 
Cs arm, and D.s head. 

These heresies prepare the adventurous Gymnasialdirektor 
forthe greatest shock of all. With kindergartenism, outside 
the kindergarten, they will have nothing to do. 


Learning means working—learning well means working hard. 
When I read in your educational papers of your plans to make instruc- 
tion as easy as play, and in this way to induce boys to take pleasure in 
it—to make study a game ; for that is what it all comes to—I can only 
express my earnest conviction that this would be in Eldorado a morbid 
phenomenon. What we want is an earnest race, fond of work. Why 
should we make full steam towards the softening of the rising genera- 
tion and the bringing up of a race that is fond of play? To learn in 
play? To play at learning? No, no! To learn by learning: that is 
our method. 


This intolerance in the Eldoradans is surprising. But what 
are we to think of their tolerance? They teach vocabularies 
and dates without a qualm. Mere memory loading, mere 
ballast! Why not? they ask. What is the memory for, if not 
to carry such loads? What is better than the right kind of 
ballast in the right place? And when they want to test the 
results of their teaching and the proficiency of their scholars 


* * Pädagogische Studienreise nach Eldorado, aus dem Nachlags.” 
Mas Dr. JOH. JAK. BESSERDANK ; herausgegeben von Dr. ARNOLD 
CHRAG. 


they hold examinations, and are not ashamed. Likewise tbey 
have inspectors and inspections, and prizes and prize-days. 

It goes without saying that the conversation method in the 
learning of languages has not been introduced in Eldorado, and 
that “prep.” still flourishes in that golden land. All these 
things, Señor Rodrigo, of the Realschule, admits, are capable of 
abuse—examinations, prizes, “ prep.,” memory-work, and all ; 
but that they have their uses he does not understand how any 
sane man can doubt. And Señor Navarrete, of the Gymnasium, 
and Inspector Blanco cordially agree with him. Nothing is 
said about punishment. Perhaps, in such a country as Eldorado 
the problem does not arise ; or, perhaps, they have not solved 
it, even there. 

The elementary schools are free, but no others ; though fees 
are remitted whenever that seems necessary. A direct request 
to that effect is required ; for, if out of taxes paid by the well- 
to-do the poor receive such a splendid gift as a free education, 
some little acknowledgment is due in return. These are the 
views of the Minister of Education. * It hardly needs saying," 
remarks Besserdank, * that such an arrangement and such a 
way of regarding it seemed to me monarchical and antiquated." 

It is encouraging to know that so many English schools might 
be transplanted to Eldorado without any material change. 


A VISIT TO SWEDEN. 


NE phase of the movement in favour of international 
friendship which has set in so strongly of recent years is 
the series of international visits organized by Miss Butlin (Old 
Headington, Oxford). The object of these visits is to enable 
English men and women, in the short space of a fortnight, to 
get an insight into the national institutions and social conditions 
of a foreign country, which the ordinary tourist, as a rule, finds 
it impossible to obtain unless he can afford time and money for 
a prolonged stay. 

For the last four years these meetings have been held success- 
fully in Copenhagen in August, and this year a meeting was 
arranged in Stockholm as well. With the help of a committee 
of Swedes and the co-operation of a large number of Swedish 
men and women, drawn chiefly from the ranks of those 
interested in social questions and taking an active part in 
educational and social work, an interesting course was arranged. 
Lectures were given on the different aspects of Swedish national 
life, dealing in turn with political and social conditions, industry, 
education, literature, and art. The lectures were followed by 
visits to places of interest —to schools, crèches, workhouses, old- 
age homes, &c., where detailed information about the working 
of the institutions could be gained from the officials. The 
educational part of the programme included a lecture from 
Dr. Lagerstedt, a member of the Swedish Board of Secondary 
Education, and a lecture on “The People's High Schools "— 
adult schools for the peasantry to which we have no correspond- 
ing institution in England. Visits were paid to Upsala Uni- 
versity, to a boys' secondary school, to a Board school, and to 
the Royal Gymnastic Institute, where thirty women students, 
of whom five or six are always foreigners, are received annuaily, 
free of charge, to train as gymnastic teachers. In addition to 
the visits and lectures arranged for the course, visitors who 
wished to make a more detailed study of any particular form 
of national life were placed in touch with those from whom they 
could most easily get reliable information. 

The success of the meeting in Stockholm justifies its repeti- 
tion next year, and after that Miss Butlin will probably 
extend the range of her activities to Norway. The widespread 
recognition that these visits have met with shows that they 
supply a long felt need in providing a means whereby the 
people of different nationalities can easily be brought into touch 
with one another. They show too that people are beginning to 
realize how much more interesting foreign travel can become 
when it includes a knowledge of the people as well as of the 
landscape, and when it is possible to penetrate through the 
crust of hotel life to a perception of the national activities going 
on around. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Part Il.: The In- 
scriptions of Attica. Edited by E. S. ROBERTS, M.A., and 
E. A. GARDNER, M.A. (21s. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

It is eighteen years since the first volume of this work saw the 
light, and with the times its own character has somewhat changed. 
The first volume contained a history of the Greek alphabet, with 
inscriptions which illustrated that subject. This volume con- 
tains a representative selection of Attic inscriptions, classified 
according to their matter. There is obviously no reason why 
these two books should be called two volumes of one work. 
The work as originally planned was a * Handbook to a Com- 
plete Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum," which to carry out 
would need several other volumes dealing with the other parts 
of the Greek world and illustrating dialect as well as history 
and antiquities. Such a work is, indeed, badly wanted, and 
we consider it a great pity that the plan has been given up, 
as the editors now tellus. Every year the mass of inscriptions 
increases upon us: they are so scattered in so many different 
publications as to be inaccessible except to the specialist. Yet 
their importance is great, as we need not say, for all classical 
students. We hope that some one else—and why not Mr. 
Tod ?—will take up the torch which our editors have dropped. 

And now, as regards the book before us, taking it as a whole, 
it is admirably done. It is true there are omissions and over- 
sights ; but to avoid all such in a work like this would be im- 
possible. The work also appears to have been a long time in 
the press ; so that in some cases later discoveries might have 
been used to throw further light on the text had not the earlier 
sheets been printed off. We confess also that we should have 
been glad to see a fuller account of the alphabet. New dis- 
coveries have corrected or supplemented the views held by Mr. 
Roberts—1887 : in particular, the Cretan discoveries throw 
some light, if a dim and uncertain light, on the history of 
several of the Greek letters. A few pages are given here to 
the Attic alphabet (xi-xvii) ; but that is all. 

The most valuable part of the work is the commentary. 
Here the editors break new ground. Such a commentary as 
the “ Corpus” affords is not enough to smooth the path of the 
learner ; but in our volume the greatest pains are taken to give 
him all he can need to appreciate the meaning and the bearing 
of the inscriptions. Topics of general importance are treated in 
“Remarks” or longer notes. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned formulz of decrees, Attic numeral signs, public secre- 
taries, the ephebic inscriptions, treasure and tribute lists, list of 
demes and demotics, Attic dates. Some of these—such as 
the dates—are complicated in a high degree, and the learner 
should be most grateful for the help here given. 
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The German Universities and German Study. By FRIEDRICH 
PAULSEN. Authorized Translation by FRANK THILLY and 
WILLIAM W. ELWANG,.with a Preface by Prof. M. E. 
SADLER. (15s. net. Longmans.) 

It would be impertinent for an English reviewer to criticize 

a work which a quarter of a century ago, in its first shape 

appeared and has been accepted as a classic written by “the 


. greatest living authority upon the history of higher education 


The commentary must have cost enormous labour—it is full . 


of learning and research. There is also a full index of more 
than sixty pages. The printing, as we expect from the Uni- 
versity Press, is excellent. We cannot understand, however, 
why editors persist in using brackets for restored portions of 
the text when a different type would be just as useful, and 
brackets are most irritating to the eye. This ugly practice 
was borrowed from Germany, where typography is in a parlous 
state. With a little taste and ingenuity how much better the 
thing might be done ! 

We hope that the learned appearance of this book will not 
frighten the schoolmasters, who need all the instruction they 
can get ; for there is no department of ancient life, and probably 
no ancient author, for whose elucidation epigraphy is not 
useful. The historian knows this well, and so do the archzo- 
logist and the philologist ; but the literary student pure and 
simple would be pleasantly surprised if he ventured to expend 
his guinea upon this book. Demosthenes and Aristophanes in 
particular are elucidated by the inscriptions again and again. 
And, best of all, we seem to come in contact here with the 
ancients almost at first hand: we see them in their habit as 
they moved ; we hear them speak in parliament ; we follow 
them to the temples in health and sickness, take part in their 
work and play, see their piety and their vanity. There is no 
study more fascinating, once its initial difficulties are mastered, 
and these are not great, especially with the help of Messrs. 
Roberts and Gardner's excellent manual. 


in German-speaking lands ”—so the author is justly described by 
Prof. Sadler in his preface. He will rather follow Prof. Sadler's 
lead and ask what are the essential differences between the 
British and the German Universities. First, the German Uni- 
versities are more homogeneous. There 1s no such difference 
in Organization between the greatest and the smallest, the 
oldest and the most recent of German Universit:es—between 
Heidelberg and Munich, Berlin and Greifswald—as there is be- 
tween Oxford and Aberdeen or London and Durham. [t 
follows, partly from this homogeneity, that there is not in a 
German University the same religio loci. Migration from one 
University to another is very common in Germany and ex- 
ceptional in England. Secondly, the dominant note of a 
German University is the spirit of scientific investigation. 
Paulsen, with justifiable pride, points the contrast. “Think of 
what the single University of Halle, with its ridiculously small 
endowment (up to 1786 only 7,000 thalers per annum), with its 
poor students and poorly paid professors, has done for science 
and for the culture of the German people, compared with 
Oxford, spending its inherited millions in hereditary indolence." 
Thirdly, the tendency of the German University is to foster 
specialism ; though it must be borne in mind that the evils of 
specialism at the University are less in Germany, where the 
organization of the'secondary schools guarantees that the student 
before entering has had a broad, general culture. Lastly, as 
Prof. Sadler puts it, *though the German student has no 
deeper feeling of patriotism than the Englishman, he nas a 
stronger sense of his direct obligation to the State.” Here, it 
seems to us, the gain is not on the side of Germany. Paulsen, 
who may be roughly classed as belonging to the left centre, 
highly approves the compulsory year of military service ; he 
looks somewhat askance at debating societies where politics 
are not barred ; he defends students’ duels, or fencing bouts, as 
he prefers to call them, and even holds that the duel proper is 
a necessary evil. We are content to record the fact without. 
argument. 

There is hardly one of the pedagogical or educational pro- 
blems of the day on which the book does not throw light. 
State control and subsidization ; technical institutions and their 
connexion with the Universities ; examinations, their conduct 
and influence ; professorial and tutorial teaching ; scholarships, 
and the cost of higher education— we can only name some, and 
send our readers to the book itself. 

We are bound to add that such as know German would do 
well to have the original at hand, like the traditional Oxford' 
man who read his Kant in “ Bohn’s Library” but turned to the 
* Kritik? as a crib. Americanisms and Germanisms abound— 
“to quiz,” “to happen along”; “earnest” for “serious” ;. 
“sick” for “ill”; “the man of active affairs feels himself con- 
strained to affiliate with a party”; “the social betterment 
work.” These are trifling defects; but what sense can be 
made of such sentences as the following, unless they are 
mentally retranslated into the original ?— 


If one may judge from the photographs of the exteriors and interiors. 
of the society houses, which are now so often to be seen in all stories. 
of fraternity-life, and in which the dice-box appears with the utmost 
regularity of the Averp-room, it would seem that the use of the very 
humblest means of social intercourse has increased rather than decreased 
during the last generation. 

The old maxim **Speak so I can see you!” is still significant. 
And yet there are certain dangers in this complete freedom ; no other 
method affords prejudice, either previously conceived or arising at the 
moment, so much opportunity for unjust treatment and judgment. 
Furthermore, accidental advantages or disadvantages of the outer or 
inner attitude of the examiner cannot be brought out more unfairly 
anywhere than just here. 


Prof. Robertson at the York meeting of the British Association: 
pointed to the United States as the Promised Land of German: 
scholarship. He would not, we take it, choose this translation. 
as one of the fruits whereby we may know it. 
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(1) Selections from the Septuagint. By F. C. CONYBEARE and 
ST. GEORGE STOCK. (7s. 6d. Ginn.) (2) Lucian: Selected 
Writings. By F. G. ALLINSON. (6s. 6d. Ginn.) 

We have here two volumes of the American “College Series 
of Greek Authors," the books being, like their predecessors in 
the series, printed with good type, convenient in form, and 
edited by competent men. 

(1) “Selections from the Septuagint,” as will be apparent to 
our readers from the names of the editors, crossed the ocean 
to find a publisher. Are our University Presses so eager for 
earning profits that they grow shy of taking risks for scholar- 
ship? Or is it that American booksellers, with a protective 
tariff, can offer better terms to authors? We know not, and 
will only say that the work of Messrs. Conybeare and Stock 
would have done credit to any publishing house. They give us 
an introduction, a tolerably full grammar of Septuagint Greek, 
and selections (in Swete's text) from the Septuagint, with a run- 
ning commentary at the foot of the page. And all that they give is 
of excellent quality. With regard to their treatment of the sub- 
lect, it has something of novelty. Hitherto, as they say, the Sept- 
uagint has been regarded only as an aid to the understanding of 
the Hebrew text ; yet it has traces of older readings, and they 
look to the Hebrew merely as an aid in the interpretation 
of the Septuagint. We recommend their book to students of 
theology—not to schools, lest haply classicists should charge us 
with a design of extruding Greek by jesuitical means. The 
page open before us reminds us that even a Dindorf could let 
Euripides use fup» as the imperfect of eiva! What boys 
would write after a good long course of Septuagint we fear 
to think. 

(2) Selections from Lucian, is, in like manner, exposed to 
the objection that the language is not always such as the young 
should imitate in their composition exercises: Yet the author 
is found acceptable in schools. And of his purely artificial 
Attic Greek the late Prof. Sir Richard Jebb wrote: “It is easy 
to find blemishes in the grammar ; but, as a whole, in general 
texture and in spirit, it is the most remarkable and the best 
sustained four de force ever achieved—not to say by a 
foreigner—but by any post-classical writer of the language. In 
fact, the gravest deviations from true Attic usage can be 
collected in a few warning pages. This is done, and well done, 
by Dr. Allinson, Professor of Classical Philology, Brown Uni- 
versity, in the book under review. His work has other merits. 
The collection of pieces is the best that we know, albeit that, 
with the editor, we must mourn for the exclusion of the “ Cock," 
dear of old to French boys. Great pains have been taken to 
digest many of the newest relevant tracts, and much thought 
has been expended on the settling of the text. On the other 
hand, we observe a few faults. In spite of “the keen scholar- 
ship that has accompanied the exacting scrutiny of the proofs 
at the Athenzeum Press” misprints have been left uncorrected. 
Thus Henry Vaughan appears as “Vaughn”; and on 
page 130 the reference should be to “Ach.” 235, not 
325. Again, occasionally we feel at liberty to differ from 
our editor as to epexegesis. In the words éAMéyero aùròs 
ev T) avandaabeion ich’ a)roU mode oike (page 67) we are 
not minded to take airds as “alone”; and of the phrase roür' 
ekeivo (page 129), ** There's that old dudge again!” an alternative 
rendering might have been offered. Not flawless, the notes 
are, moreover, generally of the kind called * thin," nothing but 
a few points of philosophy being explained with much 
thoroughness. They do, indeed, appeal to a wide range of 
authorities. Mark Twain is cited as well as the Vedas, and 
Uncle Remus supports an illustration from Plato. But the 
passages adduced are not so instructive as they are various and 
far-fetched, and they are not so invariably instructive that there 
are none with which we could dispense. To indicate one more 
fault, the language employed in the commentary and in the 
introductions is often too picturesque for ourtaste. It is thus, 
for example, that Prof. Allinson conveys to us the fact that 
Lucian was versatile: “He slips off his Oriental pajamas to 
masquerade with glee in the many coats of many colours hang- 
ing in the wardrobe of the imperial theatre.” Nevertheless, for 
all the imperfections that we have pointed out, the book as a 
whole has sound knowledge to impart, and is likely to be useful 
both in America and in England. There seems to be just now 
a revival of interest in Lucian. These new selections from 
the witty Syrian should profit by that freshly awakened interest 
and stimulate it further. 


“The Temple Greek and Latin Classics."— The Aeneid of Virgil. 
Translated by E. FAIRFAX TAYLOR. With Introduction 
and Notes by C. M. FORSTER. 2 vols. (5s. net. Dent.) 

It has been a pleasure to reperuse in this convenient shape, 
with the text facing the English version, Mr. Taylor's scholarly 
translation of the “Aeneid.” It reminds us in many ways of 

Worsley’s “Odyssey,” which still holds its own as the most 

readable verse translation ; and the Spenserian stanza, common 

to both, with its *linked sweetness long drawn ovt," is better 
suited to Virgil than to Homer. There is necessarily some 
diffuseness and prolixity, and there are occasional stop-gaps, 
showing stress of metre, but these are rare. And sometimes 

Mr. Taylor is even more concise than the Latin. Thus, in 

Book VII., six lines of Virgil are perfectly rendered in five: 

From Nersa's hills, by prosperous arms renowned, 
Comes Ufens with his Aequians in array. 

Rude huntsmen these ; in arms the stubborn ground 
They till, themselves as stubborn. Day by day 
They snatch fresh plunder and they live by prey. 


The First Book, of 756 lines, is done into ninety-nine stanzas or 


891 lines. The final Alexandrine is often skilfully contrived to 
coincide with the climax. Thus in the first few stanzas we 
have: 


Whence rose the Alban sires and walls of lofty Rome. 

How can in heavenly minds such fierce resentment dwell? 

So huge, so hard the task to found the Roman State. 

Rolls heroes, helms, and shields whelmed in one watery grave. 


The great merit of the translation is its even excellence, and 

a single stanza, which is all that we have space to quote, hardly 
does it justice. We select one the original of which will be 
familiar to all Latin scholars : 

Pensive he stood, and with a rising tear : 

** What lands, Achates, on the earth but know 

Our labours? See our Priam! Even here 

Worth wins her due, and there are tears to tlow, 

And human hearts to feel for human woe." 

** Fear not,” he cries, ** Troy's glory yet shall win 

Some safety." Thus upon the empty show 

He feeds his soul, while ever and again 

Deeply he sighs, and tears run down his cheeks like rain. 
It is easy to pick holes. The second line is weak and fails to 
render the f/ena-—" every land rings with our doughty deeds” 
—and Aaec is missed—'' the renown you see here depicted" ; 
but the whole is a true Virgilian echo. D 
There are many slight slips and weaknesses which the trans- 
lator would doubtless have corrected had he lived to bring out 
a second edition. Thus, in the First Book, 
Pushed the hollow mountain on its side 
is far astray from 
Conversa cuspide montem 
Impulit in latus. 
Horsed astride a surge’s crest rock pendent o’er the deep 

is a Dryden-like expansion of “hi summo in fluctu pendent.” 


The broken billows shivered into sleet 


wholly fails to give the exquisite vignette of the haven of rest. 
The stranded mariners cannot have had “millstones” to grind 
their corn, and viscera are not “entrails.” But, as we said, 
such blots are rare. 

The editor is more alive to Virgil’s weaknesses than to his 
supreme merits. His last word is to warn us against accepting 
Tennyson’s portraiture as “too tearful or too mellow.” “The 
episodes of Nisus and Euryalus, and of Camilla, though some- 
what tedious, are very real in parts.” Asa critic of poetry we 
prefer Tennyson to Mr. Forster. In the Latin text we have 
noticed some misprints. 


C. Plini Caectli Secundi Epistularum liber sextus. By J. D. 
DuFF. (2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

The younger Pliny may have been, as the Earl of Orrery says, 
a singular instance of primitive simplicity, integrity of manners, 
and sweetness of disposition. He certainly was a singular in- 
stance of naive vanity and shallowness. Of these last two 
characteristics the second has been transmitted in most cases 
to his editors ; indeed most men would seem to be able, after 
reading his letters over night, to dash off a “selection with 
commentary” between luncheon and dinner next dayy We 
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have several of these improvisations before us ; they are alike 
in many of their details, but, above all, in their superficiality. 
Mr. Duffs edition of the Letters, Book VI., belongs also to the 
class of the thin. His preface does not tell us even what text 
he has borrowed or on what principle he has constituted his 
own. Thus in 25, 4, where Keil (1870) and C. F. W. Miller 
have “certe non ipse, non quisquam ex servis eius apparuit ut 
ne Robusti quidem. Experiamur tamen, accersamus, &c.," he 
goes back to Keil’s earlier reading “apparuit. Ut ne in 
Robusto quoque idem experiamur. Tamen accersamus, &c. ” ; 
nor does he explain what induced him to do so. Teachers look 
for information on such points, if boys can dispense with it. 
Again, Mr. Duff seldom has an illustrative passage; yet a 
quotation or two would have been at least as useful as, for in- 
stance, the easily got list that he gives of all the letters directed 
by Pliny to Caninius Rufus. We must estimate him, however, 
rather by what he professes to have done than by what he has 
left undone. The Sixth Book contains some interesting letters, 
particularly the two to Tacitus onthe eruption of Vesuvius and 
the death of Pliny the Elder. The new editor has prefixed to 
it an introduction, and added notes for the use of those who are 
not far advanced in Latin, pointing out, amongst other things, 
how the syntax of Pliny differs from that of Cicero. Thus his 
thinness has some excuse in the kind of readers that he is 
addressing. The work, its aim being taken into account, is of 
good quality. There are some small matters at which, as we 
read, we felt a little discontent. The text has “Verginius Rufus,” 
the introduction “ Virginius Rufus.” Is it right to say that 
guanguam is always used by Cicero with a verb in the 
indicative? Never witha subjunctive? In 20, 7, “ quodque in 
pavore simile prudentiae," Schmid, the German translator's, 
“was bei Furcht den Anschein von Klugheit hat” pleases us 
better than (Jebb’s) “a point in which panic resembles 
prudence" In 11, 2 we are willing to believe, if we must, that 
" constantia salva" is ablative ; yet we feel that the rhythm of the 
sentence makes for Keil's reading of it as a nominative. Some- 
times Mr. Duff modernizes injudiciously, or uses modern illus- 
trations of small illuminating power. “In the language of the 
Stock Exchange, there was a ‘boom’ for land in Italy, a ‘slump’ 
in the provinces,” is a note that might be cut out; then space 
could be found for one on * recepta cognitio est" (22, 2; cf. 
Pauly-Wissowa, IV. 219). The rendering *sandwich-box" for 
panarium distressed us. We had been brought up to hold 
that sandwiches are the one thing that Englishmen did, beyond 
dispute, invent. From what we have said it will be seen that, 
whilst we launch a grumble or two at our editor, we have no 
very serious fault to find. Perhaps the chief merit of his little 
book is that the young reader of it is expected to keep an eye 
as much on his own English as on Pliny's Latin. This suggests 
the use to which we suggestthat it should be put. Fourth and 
fifth form boys have no time to read Pliny, nor is it well that 
they should do so. But for the sixth in the last hour of a 
hot afternoon to turn a few letters into good English were a 
salutary, and not too laborious, task. Let them have Mr. 
Duff’s text and be free to consult his notes. Their style 
should be improved without harm to the purity of their Latin. 


The English Hymnal, with Tunes. 
Frowde.) 
We cannot do better than quote, with some abbreviations, the 
opening paragraph of the preface. 


(In cloth, 3s. net. Henry 


"The English Hymnal” is a collection of the best hymns in the 
English language, a companion to the Book of Common Prayer for use 
in the Church. It is not a party-book, but an attempt to combine 
in one volume the worthiest expression of all that lies within the 
Christian creed, from the ** ancient Fathers" down to contemporary 
exponents. 


As on the Committee of Editors High Churchmen pre- 
dominate, some such manifesto was not superfluous, and we 
are pleased to testify at starting that the new Hymnal is catholic 
in the best sense of the word—that it includes Newton and 
Cowper, Watts and Wesley, though J. M. Neale is far the 
largest contributor, and 170 of the hymns are translations from 
the Latin. That one bishop has prohibited its use in his 
diocese only shows that all bishops have not a catholic mind. 

One other signal merit is justly claimed by the editors. The 
original authors are assigned, and the hymns are printed as 


nearly as possible as the authors or translators wrote them. 
The last generation of hymnologists, of whom the late Bishop 
Bickersteth is a type, had no literary conscience. We would, 
however, that the compilers, before beginning their task, had set 
themselves to define a hymn. It would be rash on our part to 
attempt a definition, but we may without presumption lay down 
that not a few of the 656 here included are not hymns ; they 
could not with any propriety be sung by a congregation. 
Among them are beautiful lyrics that we should be loth to 
lose, but these should be relegated to an appendix. Such are 
Christina Rossett's “In the Bleak Midwinter,” Phineas 
Fletcher's “ Drop, drop, slow tear," Charles Wesley’s “ Come, 
O thou Traveller,’ and Tennyson’s “Strong Son of God" 
The loveliest of Paul Gerhardt’s lyrics, “Nun ruhen alle 
Walder,” is even less a hymn than Milton’s “Ode on the 
Nativity,” and the four stanzas here translated give little idea 
of its beauty. For other reasons we should exclude 
Ebenezer Elliotts and Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s hymns, each with 
a pronounced political connotation. 

The simple faith and fervour of the primitive hymn writers 
will excuse much that is quaint and repugnant to modem 
religious sentiment, but nothing can excuse the frigid conceit 
and bathos of “ The Ancient of Days is an hour or two old.” 
Such lapses are, we gladly confess, rare. 

Needless to say we miss many old favourites— Dean Stanley’s 
“Ascension Hymn,” far finer than the two of his included; 
Milman’s “Thou art gone to the grave,” for example—but 
when nearly all is good such complaints are idle. 

For the music, the names of W. J. Birkbeck and R. Vaughan: 
Williams, the musical editor, are sufficient guarantee. We 
hope the manager of the 7zes Book Club will note the price. 
Fifty years ago it would have been considered cheap at twice 
the sum. 


The Greek War of Independence (1821-1827). Being a Greek 
Text for Beginners, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
and Maps. By CHARLES D. CHAMBERS. (Sonnenschein.) 

This book is at once felicitous in design and able in execu- 
tion. No episode in modern history is so little known, even te 
studious boys and youths, as the Greek War of Independence; 
yet it contains incidents of thrilling interest, apart from its 

European importance. The cause which set Shelley’s brain on 

fire, and for which Byron and Hastings died, has not, of course, 

lacked its historian. When Finlay sheathed the sword and 
took up the pen something of the genius of Thucydides, and 
something aiso of his despondency, came upon him. But that, 
even in a classical sixth form, hardly a boy knows how the 
massacre of Chios was avenged, how Canaris steered the fire- 
ship, how and by whom the cavern on Parnassus was held, and 
how, seventy-nine years ago to-day, as we write, Codrington and 
his allies closed the account with Ibrahim at Navarino, is a suffi- 
cient proof that our Greek studies have been strangely mishandled 
and truncated. Mr. Chambers aims at patching this absurd 
rent in our historical curriculum without departing from the 


linguistic form to which our boys have been accustomed. He 


bas, to put it briefly, written an account of the War of Inde- 
pendence in the Greek of Thucydides: just over fifty pages, 
thirty lines to a page, have sufficed him for his task. Two 
maps and five admirable photographs of historic scenes are 
subjoined : that of the Langada (facing page 51) is particularly 
fine, and makes the heart of the Greek tourist crave to tread 
once more the exceedingly ma:maAcdecoay drapmóv from Mistra 
to Kalamata. As a specimen of Mr. Chambers's skill in repro- 
ducing the grave Thucydidean style, the account of Byron’s 
arrival in Greece and of his too early death (pages 44-40) !S 
excellent: these are its closing words :— 


^ M , ~ d D - 
Obros Öh mAciaa eis avip àéAna« TOUS “EAAnvas xal ériuüTo bx OVTAV 
ws ovdels €repos Tay Kal’ éavrbr kal (av ers kai. àmo0avdy: Canto Y 
abrbv èv TQ Meaodoyyiv wags Tois vouíuows, ols xXpduevor Tiu OU 7005 
3 ^ $ , 3, ó , a / 2 ` Tà thr 
&perr Öiapépovtas, kal ov uóvov èv TavTn TN WoAEt AAAA kal KA 
&AAqv 'EAAdÓa évóuiÇov autdy owripa Ts marpibos yeyerija Gat. 


Perhaps, in the first sentence it would be more picturesque! 
true to have written riuâru for ériaro. Nor is it exactly! 
to say that Byron was buried at Mesolonghi, except in ave 
temporary sense. The notes (pages 59-91) are concise d 
simple, and the exercises (pages 93-140) ample and ru 
There is a double vocabulary—;.e., Greek-English and Englis l 
Greek— which not only facilitates the reading of the text; but "^ 
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we think, be useful for Greek composition in general in its earlier 
stages. There is, in our opinion, a future for books of this type 
—books classical in language and modern in subject-matter and 
fitted out with the requisite amount of accidence and idiom, in 
place of a bewildering jungle of superfluous grammar. 


4 


, 


Religion in the Schools. By Canon H. HENSLEY HENSON. 
(Macmillan.) 

We have more than once referred to these addresses at the 
ime when they were being delivered at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, and we are pleased to possess them in a permanent 
form, with a preface pointing out their direct bearing. They 
were given before the Education Bill was introduced, but Canon 
Henson has found nothing to modify of the broad principles he 
then enunciated either in the Bill itself or in the denunciation 
of the vast majority of his clerical brethren. “ It will provide, 
in my judgment, a working and substantially just arrangement 
which the members of the National Church might receive with 
a good conscience. . . . The financial arrangements appear to 
be just, and, when all the circumstances are considered, even 
generous." 

When the Bishop of Manchester and his congeners talk of 
the Bill as a blow aimed directly at the Church they mean not 
the Established Church of England, the Church which is 
not only Catholic, but Protestant and founded on the Bible, but 
the Church of a section, of a sect within the Church, of 
Anglicans, like themselves. No common measure of national 
education can satisfy this section ; and Canon Henson is willing 
and anxious that special provisions should be made to meet 
their case and that of Romanists. But he appeals to them not 
to wreck a settlement which will satisfy nine-tenths of the 
nation in the hope of enforcing the extravagant claims of a 
small minority. That every parent has the right to dictate to 
the State what religion shall be taught to his child is a pre- 
posterous claim. A pauper might, with equal justice, claim to 
prescribe what shall be the diet of the workhouse. Cowper- 
Temple teaching may be a spare diet, but those who think that 
cakes and ale are a necessity of life must make provision for 
themselves. 

Lastly, Canon Henson addresses an earnest warning to the 
extremists both of the Anglicans and of the Free Church. If 
some such compromise as that offered by the Bill is not 
accepted, the only alternative is secularism, ô px) yévorro. 


first Steps in Mental Growth. By Prof. DAVID R. Major. 
(5s. net. Macmillan.) 

This is a careful and accurate record of a child’s mental 
growth from birth to the end of the third year. The number 
of such records may still be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
and the number of psychologists who have the time, opportunity, 
and patience to observe must always be small. For progress in 
child study we must rather look to mothers who have had a 
scientific training, though, if Dr. Stanley Hall's figures may 
be relied on, even this class of observers can never be common. 

Prof. Major was well advised to abandon his first intention of 
giving a bare transcript of his note-books. Observations are 
of little value unless their object is made clear, and this implies 
some theory to start with and also some suggestion of the 
inferences to be drawn ; for no one, ceteris paribus, is so com- 
petent as the observer himself to draw them. We only wish 
that the author had gone further in this direction. He modestly 
professes to give only a presentation of empirical data, which 
may serve as materials for the psychologist of the future, and 
at the same time to furnish a model for similar records of 
parents. He really has done much more, and his comments on 
memory, imagination, consciousness of personality, &c., show 
real psychological acumen. On the other hand, the observa- 
tions would bear weeding : in some at least we fail to see any 
physiological or psychological significance. 

Prof. Major is apparently not a philologist. The valueof the 
observations on the child's language is impaired by not using 
any phonetic script. Thus we are led to believe that at the 
twenty-ninth month the German zch was correctly rendered. 
In the second year nouns stand to verbs in the ratio of 120:8; 
but who in child language can distinguish a noun from a verb? 

To descend to trifles, Compayré is robbed of his accent 
passim ; “timber” for Zizióre looks strange; and the American 


use of “sick” in the story of the hippopotamus at the Zoo is 
likely to mislead English readers. 


The Odyssey in English Verse. Books IX.-XVI. — By J. W. MACKAIL. 
(5s. net. Murray.) 

The second volume of this translation confirms the judgment that 
we passed on the first. FitzGerald's quatrains are not a happy medium 
for rendering Homer; but Mr. Mackal, by his Circe wand, has almost 
perverted our judgment. The quatrain is a unit: there is a pause, 
a moment of reflection in the third unrimed line, and the final rime 
clinches the argument and welds together the sentence. Now it is 
even less possible to break up Homer into quatrains than into couplets, 
and Mr. Mackail has not attempted it; but in riming one quatrain 
with another he has, so it seems to us, thrown away what is the 
distinctive virtue of the Omar metre. As a fair specimen we will take 
a famous simile from the tenth book : 


So said she, and with courage well content 
To the swift ship and the seashore I went, 

And by the swift ship found my trusty crew 
In lamentation and in languishment ; 


While from their eyes the big tears fell alway, 
Even as calves amid the farmyard play 

Around their mothers coming back to fold 
When they have grazed their fill at close of day ; 


And from the folding-pens they overflow 

And lowing loudly round their mothers go; 
Thus, when their eyes beheld me, round me they 
Pressed weeping ; and it seemed me ever so 


As if to their own land and city led 

They saw the isle where they were born and bred, 

Rough Ithaca ; and in the lamenting wise 

Accosting me, in winged words they said : 
We have here, to take Matthew Arnold's touchstone of Homeric 
translation, the plainness and directness of style and diction, the 
nobility, but not the rapidity, of Homer. The metre, most will feel, 
not only breaks the smooth current, but makes us pause in the wrong 
places. 


Thucydides, Book I. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT. (3s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

We ought perhaps to have called attention to this little book sooner. 
It contains a life of Thucydides, some account of his predecessors and 
contemporaries, and an analysis of the first book of his history, with 
brief papers on his mind and style, on his use of speeches, and on the 
chief manuscripts in which his work is preserved. The text is printed 
with side headings. A hundred and thirty pages of it are followed by 
a hundred and forty pages of annotation; for difficulties are numerous 
and the editor is liberal in explaining them. Ile writes: **I could 
wish that my notes might be thought illuminating, but have no 
ambition whatever that any one should think them learned." They 
are certainly illuminating, and we see no reason to describe them as 
particularly learned. They are, in any case, the production of one 
who has been long engaged with his author and is genuinely interested 
in him. Those who are familiar with Mr. Marchant's editions of 
Books II., VI., and VII. will know what to expect from him. We 
are pleased to see that Macmillan's ** Classical Series," to which this 
book belongs, gains steadily in strength. And as to Thucydides—to 
say that Greek might well be banished from the schoolroom 1s not to 
maintain that the culture of men has nothing more to get from 
Hellenism. “We have not done with the Hellenes yet.” 


Herodotos ITV. | Edited by E. S. SHUCKBURGH. (4s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This edition of the Fourth Book of Herodotus is made on the same 
plan as Dr. Shuckburgh's editions of the Fifth, Sixth, Eighth, and Ninth 
Books.  Prefixed is an introduction treating chiefly of the geography of 
Scythia; the text is broken by means of headings to the chapters ; there 
are notes at the back, which deal mainly with explanations of meaning and 
construction ; whilst two indexes, one historical and geographical, the 
other verhal, complete the whole. We will only say that this new 
volume of Herodotus is of the same character and quality as those that 
have preceded it; but that it lacks the account of the Ionic dialect 
that some of the others contain. Now that death has taken Dr. Shuck- 
burgh away, criticism is for the time hushed. Rather than probe his 
work we would dedicate herea few words to his memory. To describe 
him as a great scholar would be extravagance of praise. The first edition 
of his ** Lysiae Orationes XV [." was issued, itis well known, in aslovenly 
state ; and the true spirit of Forschung can hardly be said to have been 
given to him. He was, however, a very capaó'e scholar, and, as the 
list of his published works makes clear, a man of unusual industry. 
How he taught, when he did teach, with the spoken word, we know 
not ; with the written word he did much service to education and some 
toletters., Leaving his books to attest his merit, he now rests from his 
beneficent labours— 
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(1) Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges. 
J. B. CLARK, M.A. (4s. Oliver & Boyd.) (2) The Winchester 
Arithmetic. By C. GODFREY, M.A., and G. M. BELL, B.A. (3s. 
Cambridge University Press.) (3) Junior Arithmetic. By W. G. 
BORCHARDT, M.A., B.Sc. (With Answers, 2s. ; without Answers, 
Is 6d. Rivingtons.) (4) 4 Mew Junior Arithmetic. By M. BOMPAS 
SMITH, M.A. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) (5) A Shilling Arithmetic. By 
S. L. Loney, M.A., and L. W. GRENVILLE, M.A. (1s. 6d., with 
Answers. Macmillan.) (6) Arnold’s Shilling Arithmetic. By J. P. 
KIRKMAN, M.A., and J. T. LirrLE, M.A. (7) Examples in 
Arithmetic. By C. O. TuckEv, M.A. (3s., with or without 
Answers. G. Bell.) (8) Arithmetical Examples. Edited by J. LOGAN. 
(1s. Sonnenschein.) 

(1) In this book the authors have endeavoured to present a sound 
and full discussion of the theory of arithmetic, to include many of the 
details which belong to purely commercial arithmetic, and to satisfy 
both those who claim and those who object to a large measure of 
reform ; and, though their aim is a wide one, a careful perusal of the 
book shows that it is practically attained. The sixth chapter, on laws 
of operation, is a specially useful one. Long examples on recurring 
decimals are omitted. In length and square measures poles and 
square poles are retained ; but in reducing 3 m. 3f. 3 p. 4yds. to yards 
the 3 poles are replaced by 164 yards and the 27 furlongs are reduced 
at once to yards by multiplying by 220. There is a good, and not too 
lengthy, section on graphs, and also a valuable series of problems, which, 
unfortunately, are, with a few exceptions, classified under the usual head- 
ings. 

(2) In “ The Winchester Arithmetic” we have probably in rough 
outline the subjects that will be chiefly taught for many years to come. 
Logarithms and graphs receive full attention, while chain rule, recurring 
decimals, &c., are omitted. The book isa collection of exercises, led 
up to, whenever necessary, by sets to be worked orally. A conspicuous 
feature of the exercises is their freshness: we meet but rarely with old 
friends ; a very large number are entirely new, and many are interesting. 
On the other hand, the sets are frequently too short, and they are not 
always well arranged. For instance, there are only sixteen examples on 
contracted multiplication of decimals, excluding those on the applica- 
tions of the method, while in the first of the set the multiplier is a 
decimal. Pupils who work through this book may understand the 
subject, but they will hardly receive that training in accuracy and con- 
centration of attention which is so valuable a result of the ordinary 
arithmetical course, 

" (3) Mr. Borchardt’s “‘ Junior Arithmetic” is founded on his well known 

Arithmetical Types and Examples," and therefore hardly requires 
commendation. By connecting decimals and the metric system, the 
former subject is treated so that it may be taken before vulgar fractions. 
The examples on length and square measures are arranged without refer- 
ence to the fractional number of yards in a pole or square yards in a 
square pole. A point is made of introducing rough checks of accuracy 
whenever possible. Some of the problems are classified under such 
headings as work and pipes, averages and mixtures, and clocks; but 
there is also a set of sixty miscellaneous problems. The book concludes 
with a series of fifty-five test papers. 

(4) In many recent books on arithmetic the authors assume that a 
good teacher is at hand to amplify and explain their texts. Mr. Bompas 
Smith considers that the explanations should be so full that his readers 
should understand them with the least possible assistance ; but also 
that the intelligent perception of the theory should not result in the 
neglect of rapid and accurate calculation. The natural effect of follow- 
ing these principles is the omission of some subjects that are usually in- 
cluded in a junior course. The book should be helpful to solitary 
students and young teachers. 

(5) Shilling editions of well known text-books on arithmetic are 
becoming popular. In the one before us both the text and examples 
of Mr. Loney's ‘‘ Arithmetic for Schools " are drawn upon. The early 
chapters of the latter are replaced by a series of exercises for revision, 
and not much of any consequence seems to be omitted ; for the shilling 
course covers the ground as far as stocks and approximate methods. 
The authors state that the scheme recommended by the Mathematical 
Association has been generally followed, though they adhere to poles 
and square poles, and have not altogether relinquished examples on 
recurring decimals, and make no reference to graphs. For the price, 
however, the book is one of the best we have seen. 

(6) Messrs. Kirkman and Little have, we think, attempted too much 
in their '* Shilling Arithmetic.” The text is condensed, and the type 
examples are frequently printed in double columns. There is a lengthy 
chapter on graphical arithmetic, an unnecessary one on the solution of 
problems by algebra, and some old-fashioned examples are included, 
such as ''10 fowls cost as much as 7 ducks, 2 ducks as much as 
I goose, 9 geese as much as § turkeys. If a turkey costs 18s., what is 
the price of a fowl?” Decimals are disposed of in seven pages, while 
two are given to the contracted method of finding the square root of a 
number. The book (for there is much that is good in it) would be im- 
proved by omitting some passages and expanding others. 

(7) A useful collection of examples, with occasional notes on 
method, including, besides the usual subjects, sections on applications 


By J. ALISON, M.A., and 
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to geometry and physics, and work with tables of logarithms and 
trigonometrical ratios. The collection of problems and some of the 
miscellaneous sets seem to us especially good. 

(8) A series of six hundred examples in sets of ten, about one-third 
of them being original. Direct questions on rules are avoided as far 
as possible, those being preferred which offer scope to the pupil for 
devising abbreviated methods or which require thought in their solu- 
tion. The examples are well chosen and arranged, and form a de 
sirable supplement to the ordinary text-book. 


We have also received several other collections of arithmetical 
exercises.—Chambers's '* Thorough” Arithmetics (Scheme B). By 
W. WooDBURN. (Books IV. and V., 3d. each; Books VI. and VII., 
4d. each; Teacher's Books, No. III, gd. ; Nos. IV. and V., rod. each.) 
These contain very numerous and varied examples. In the teacher's 
books the left-hand page is identical with the page bearing the same 
number in the scholar's books, while the right-hand page contains the 
answers, notes for young teachers, and a graduated series of oral 
exercises leading up to those on the opposite page.— The Three Term 
Arithmetic. By J. W. Ir1rFE, M. A. (Book IV., 4d. ; Book V., 3d. ; 
Books VI. and VII., 5d. each. Jack.) The four books before us cover 
the ground from compound rules onwards to stocks, &c. They include 
many exercises for practical work and graphs.— 74e Primary Arih- 
metic, Parts II. and III. (6d. each, Clive), consists of series of exercises, 
prefaced by brief notes and rules, beginning. with the compound rules 
and ending with stocks and the mensuration of the circle, cylinder, and 
cone. Biackies Model Arithmetics (Three Terms, Scheme B) and 
Oliver & Boyd's New Number Exercises contain numerous well 
graduated exercises for use in elementary schools and are adapted to 
secure accuracy in mechanical work. 


De l'Enseignement des Langues vivantes. 
(3fr. go. Hachette.) 
In this volume M. Sigwalt, Professor of German in the Lycée 
Michelet, has brought together a number of review articles and discours 
published or delivered by him in the course of the last five years. Some 
of them possess only an historical interest, referring as they do to con- 
ditions of teaching or examination that no longer exist; and the work 
in general will appeal mainly to French readers, as there is scarcely a 
single reference to foreign countries and no attempt to compare other 
systems of modern language teaching. Yet there is much to interest 
the student of pedagogics, and, though the conditions differ, the same 
questions both of aim and of method are being agitated in England as in 
France. *' The ideas of an old professor dedicated to the young” (so 
runs the sub-title) indicate pretty clearly the author's standpoint—that 
of Bacon’s ‘‘State super antiquas vias et videte si quid melius "—in 
other words, he adheres to the old (not identical with the classical) 
method of modern language teaching, but is ready to accept what there 
is of good in the new. Few will quarrel with his definition of the 
object —''to teach our pupils to read, write, and, as far as is possible, 
to speak the vulgar tongue [/a langue usuel/e}.” It is when these 
terms are further defined that the two schools are seen to differ. Thus 
M. Sigwalt insists that conversation as carried on in class must neces- 
sarily be artificial and limited in its topics, and that real ability to con- 
verse can only be acquired by foreign residence. Here we are with 
him. He pooh-poohs phonetics, evidently with an eye to German. 
Here we cannot follow him. He claims ** Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme " 
as belonging no less than ‘‘ Le Gendre de M. Poirier” to /a langue 
usuelle and at least equally worthy of study. 


A Literary History of Persia from Firdawsí to Sádi. 
EDWARD G. BURNE. (12s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin.) 
Many who, like the present reviewer, are ignorant of Persian have 
read and relished Prof. Burne’s previous volume, which traces Persian 
literature from its cunabula down to Firdawsi, or about 1000 A.D. 
Tuis continuation carries us through the next three centuries, and ends 
with the most generally popular, if not the greatest, of Persian poets, 
whose ‘‘Gulistan” is known, at least by name, even to the English reader. 
We turn instinctively to Omar Khayyam, and find in the index (under 
** Umar ") some twenty-five references; but, though most are aware 
that in the ** Rubaiyyat " there is as much of Edward FitzGerald as of 
Omar, it will surprise them to learn that in his own country Omar was 
more famous as an astronomer than as a poet, and, further, that the 
quatrains, the majority of uncertain authorship, are wholly discon- 
nected, the arrangement and verses being entirely due to FitzGerald's 
genius. The work represents four years of unflagging toil, interrupted 
only by professorial duties (Cambridge, as others besides Prof. Burne 
have found, is not a good place to work 1n), and it abounds with 
names of authors and books which can only interest the Oriental 
student ; but in the translations and literary criticisms there are abund- 
ant gleanings for the general reader. 


George Herbert and his Times. By A. G. Hype. (10s. 6d. Methuen.) 

In these days of much book-making the author of ** George Herbert 
and his Times" has been happy in his selection of a subject that is by 
no means exhausted. Possibly his conviction of the fact leads him to 
be a little too discursive ; nevertheless the greater part of his record is of 
interest. He has certainly succeeded in indicating the background of 
Herbert's life and many of the characteristics of his contemporaries. 


Par A. SIGWALT. 
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The historical element is indeed the best part of the book. Mr. Hyde 
has chosen the right poems to quote, and has, we are glad to say, quoted 
them usually in full. Moreover he himself has largely appreciated the 
rare'and. subtle qualities of Herbert’s work : his choice of poems alone 
would convince us of that. But he has not succeeded in communicating 
a new appreciation to his readers. He has not, in fact, conveyed, in 
treating either the man or the poet, a sense of the pure vein of medieval 
and mystical feeling interwoven in this fabric of more or less ordinary 
Elizabethan accomplishment. What we ask to be told about Herbert 
is not where he coincided with, but where he differed from, his friends 
and contemporaries. For it is in his most personal and intense, and 
generally least regular and accomplished, writing that his special 
qualities are felt. Useful as is the publishers’ ideal of producing bio- 
graphies of men set in a background of their times, is it not applicable 
rather to men of action than to those of contemplative minds? Prob- 
ably the latter are only to be painted against a background that is more 
universal and interrelated. In considering Shorthouse's statement, in the 
preface to his edition of ** The Temple," ** Herbert showed the English 
people what a fine gentleman who was also a Christian and a Churchman 
might be" : Mr. Hyde, in saying that Baxter's appreciation of the poems 
was probably uninfluenced by their author's ** gentility,” surely is under- 
standing *' ine gentleman” in rather too elementary and restricted a 


sense, 


Contemporary France. Vol. IL., 1873-1875. By GABRIEL HANOTAUX. 
(15s. net. Constable.) 

Philosophical and historical students alike will find much of deep 
interest in this, the second, instalment of what is in truth a vast under- 
taking. Apart from a great deal of historical information that is new, 
there is a complete, though necessarily undetailed, survey of modern 
French thought. But perhaps the most moving and distinctive part of 
the whole volume is that in which the writer deals with the delicate and 
spiritualized patriotism which survived the rigours of the winter of 1871 
to blossom again in the warmth and harvests of 1872-1874.  ** One and 
indivisible” : writes M. Hanotaux, ‘‘ the Revolution saying is the base, 
the fortnula, of the French Constitution. Nothing can alter its authority 
or touch the spontaneous union of all those who, either publicly or in 
their hearts, perpetuate this adhesion. And it was this latent faith 
which enabled France to bear the sentence of Frankfort. A conquest 
had taken place, but there was no separation. Souls could fly across 
the frontier.” We feel in this book the reality of conception of George 
Meredith's ** France, December 1870”: 

* O she that made the brave appeal 
For manhood when our time was dark, 
And from our fetters drove the spark 
Which was as lightning to reveal 
New seasons, with the swifter play 
Of pulses, and benigner day ; 
She that divinely shook the dead 
From living man, that stretched ahead 
Her resolute forefinger straight, 
And marched toward the gloomy gate 
Of earth's Untried. . . ." 


Browning and Dogma : Seven Lectureson Browning's Attitude towards 
Domatic Religion. By ETHEL M. NAISH. (4s. 6d. net. G. Bell.) 
Miss Naish has made a most conscientious study of her subject, and 
has given so much thought to its arrangement and elaboration that it 
Is with regret we feel obliged to record our verdict in the negative as to 
the result actually attained. It is important to have a true view of 
Browning's religious theory ; but it is better to conceive inadequately of 
this than, in the effort to compass it, weary of Browning altogether. 
No one reading Miss Naish's ponderous sentences would dream that 
Browning wasa humourist. Whilst human nature remains untranslated, 
and man is possessed of ratiocinative faculties, the nasal intonation and 
logical and grammatical lapses of the preacher, though they may be 
condoned, can hardly be ignored." Browning expresses the matter not 
less clearly, and with a lightness of touch which Miss Naish's pains- 
taking exegesis lacks : 
‘< As for the sermon, when did my nap end ? 
Unless I heard it, could I have judged it, 
Could I report—as I do, at the close— 
First, the preacher speaks through his nose: 
Second, his gesture is too emphatic: 
Thirdly—to waive what's pedagogic— 
The subject-matter itself lacks logic : 
Fourthly, the English is ungrammatic ?" 


Does the prose explain the verse, or vice versa ? 


The First Half of the Seventeenth Century. By HERBERT J. C. 
I GRIERSON, (5s. net. Blackwood.) 

This is a scholarly treatise on a great subject, and is in every way 
worthy of the notable series to which it belongs. The immense scope 
of the volume necessitates a certain heaviness of treatment ; for it is 
impossible in a book of this kind to be lively without a little discursive- 
ness, and any straying here is sternly forbidden by exigencies of space. 
But, clearly, the fault lies in circumstance, and not in the mind of the 


writer; for his “conclusion " shows him to have a broad and delicate 
grasp of his subject. 


Studies in Poetry and Criticism. By JOHN CHURTON COLLINS, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Birmingham. 
(6s. G. Bell.) 

Of the seven essays included in this volume six are reprints, and 
attention therefore naturally centres on the seventh—dealing with 
* The True Functions of Poetry "—which is new. Prof. Collins 
mentions in his preface that he has ventured in this essay ‘‘to restate 
and bring home what once were truisms, but what will now appear— 
and to too many— paradox and extravagance.” We must venture, in 
return, to express our belief that Prof. Collins has formed of his con- 
temporaries a more depressed estimate than he need. We have heard 
the fine things ihat the Professor quotes from Hesiod and Plato, from 
Aristotle and Longinus, from Bacon, Sidney, Browning, Shelley, and 
Matthew Arnold—that ''poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge,” that it delivers **authentic tidings of invisible things," 
we have heard, and in our heart of hearts believe not less fixedly than 
he does. And, to be perfectly sincere, the great sayings of these great 
men are so familiar to us that we are tempted to wonder, in reading 
Prof. Collins's essay, whether that essay gives them quite the kind of 
endorsement that they need. It is likely enough that our common 
attitude both to poetry and to life itself is unworthy of these great 
sayings; but, if they are so, it is not because we ignore them, but 
because they are too high and we cannot attain to them: and in this 
shortcoming we think the Professor's essay shares. Prof. Collins 
quotes Ruskin as having said ** he dare not read Keats" on account of 
his sensuousness. There is a passage in '' Modern Painters” where, 
after quoting the exquisite line 

‘* How cam'st thou over the unfootéd sea?” 


Ruskin notes he does not dare read Keats because his flawless crafts- 
manship robs him of all pleasure in his own work. Can this be the 
passage to which the Professor is referring ? 


Stratford-on- Avon. By SIDNEY LEE. (6s. Seeley.) 

This new and revised edition of a standard work that has just come 
of age is plentifully illustrated by Herbert Railton, E. Hull, and 
other artists. We turn naturally to the chapter on ‘‘ School Discipline," 
and find good illustrations of the exterior and interior of the Stratford 
Grammar School. Unfortunately, of Shakespeare's schooling absolutely 
nothing is known except by inference, and his masters—Walter Roche 
and Thomas Hunt—are mere names. 


A Scientific Geography. Ii.: The British Isles. By EvLIs W. 
HEATON, B.Sc. (Is. 6d. net. Ralph, Holland.) 

This is only an instalment. The whole work will consist of five 
booklets—The World (broadly treated), The British Isles, Europe, 
North America, and The British Empire. It is more of the nature of 
a handbook to help those whose work is chiefly in map-construction 
than as a book to be studied on its own account. Its author is 
Principal of the Secondary School and Pupil-Teachers’ Centre at 
North Shields. His aim is not only to associate those facts in a way 
that makes them interesting, but also to afford at least some explana- 
tion of the facts—to be suggestive rather than exhaustive. A glossary 
of common geological terms is given at the end. It is divided into 
two parts. Part I. consists of general considerations in eight chapters. 
These should be read in conjunction with good maps of the geology, 
physical features, climatic conditions, and industries of the British 
Isles. Part II. is divided into twenty-one sections, each giving all the 
materials required for a sketch map such as examiners ask for. It 
seems to us well and wisely framed. It is illustrated with numerous 
small diagrams—especially those of the internal communications by 
river, canal, and railway—and with larger full-page maps. Altogether 
it is a businesslike production. 


General History for Colleges and High Schools. Revised Edition. 
By PHILIP VAN Ness Myers. Illustrated. (7s. 6d. Ginn.) 

The first edition of this was published, we are told in the preface, 
seventeen years ago. It gave, in a shortened form, the original texts 
of two large works by the same author. The present issue contains 
several fresh chapters, an entirely new series of coloured maps, many 
new illustrations, and carefully selected lists of books for further reading 
at the end of each chapter. The text is brought down to the close of 
the Russo-Japanese War and the elections of the first Russian Parlia- 
ment. The book is one of those universal histories for which, though 
we may earnestly long for something of the kind, we never find time in 
our schools ; but which in America they have leisure to write and to 
publish, and possibly also to study in their luckier schools. It is 
divided into two parts— Ancient History and Medizval and Modern 
History. The former deals with the Eastern Empires— Assyria, Persia, 
&c., and then more fully with Greece and with Rome. The latter 
treats of the Middle Ages and the Modern Age. The former is 
divided into two—the Dark Ages and the Age of Revival; the Modern 
Age consists of the Era of the Reformation and the Era of Political 
Revolution—which latter, after passing through the French Revolution, 
the Napoleonic era, and the subsequent changes, ends up, as we have 
said, with the first election of the Duma. It is excellently mapped out, 
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excellently illustrated, and excellently written, especially the part that 
is occupied with the Modern Age—the only part we have read with 
any special care. But we in England cannot consider it as a practical 
book for our schools. It is too lung for them and not nearly full 
enough for our Universities. Nevertheless, it is a careful and scholarly 
performance. There could not be a better book for those of us who 
left school some time ago, and yet still wish to know something 
(not too long) about the doings of the world in the past and in the 
present. To such we can recommend this book very heartily as con- 
taining very much that will considerably help their need. 


“ Stead's Gradual Reading Books.” Edited by T. KriRKUP.— 
(1) Little Snow-white, and other Tales. By the Brothers GRIMM. 
(2) Holiday Stories. By GLADYS DAVIDSON. (3) Animal 
Stories. Illustrated by BRINSLEY LE Fanu. (4) Favourite 
Fairy Tales. (5) Æsops Fables. (4d. net each. Stead’s Publish- 
ing House.) 

These reading hooks have been well and wisely edited, illustrated, 
and graded to render them suitable for supplementary readers for 
children of various ayes. They are capitally chosen stories, and well 
within the reach of children’s purses—or, at any rate, the purses of their 
grown-up friends. The small folk will thank Mr. Stead for his 
enterprise. 


Progressive Course in English Grammar and Composition. (Part I. 
for Junior Classes, 6d. ; Part II. for Senior Classes, 9d. Oliver 
& Boyd.) 

These are capital little books. The principle underlying both of 
them is to get the pupil by extensive practice to understand and 
appreciate the function of the parts of speech before he is asked for a 
definition. The sentence is the basis of everything, and the part of 
speech of a word is decided on according to the function which it 
performs in a sentence. Similar ideas are used in working out analysis. 
The older book also contains subjects for essay writing, punctuation, 
and word building. In fact, both are well done. 


‘t Oliver & Boyd's Continuous Readers."—(1) Zhe Pilgrims Progress 
(abridged). (2) Selected Lives from Plutarch. (3) The Story of 
Prince Charlie (from Sir W. Scott's ** Tales of a Grandfather’’). 
(With Frontispiece, 3d. each.) 

These are well and clearly printed little volumes—which for another 
penny you can get in limp cloth. They are well selected and well 
edited, with brief introduction and ‘‘notes and meanings," and run, 
with the juvenile group, to some twenty-six in all. They are expressly 
printed in cheap form to bring the best works of our best writers within 
the reach of school-children, that thereby a love for good literature 
may be fostered. They are well fitted to secure their aim. 


An Outline History of the English Language. By O. F. EMERSON, Ph.D. 
(3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Dr. Emerson is Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology in 
Western Reserve University. He has written and published several 
larger works on his subject. In this Outline he has chronicled the 
general facts of our language development, the special influences of 
different periods, and the more important changes in the forms of 
words. He has endeavoured to make his book of use in the study 
of English grammar and English usage. There can be no doubt that 
the pupil who studies its pages will gain much to help him in the 
correcter use of language, and will acquire, moreover, a wider knowledge 
of the historical reasons for much that is at present dark to him. It 
would be out of place to attempt here to go too deeply into matters ; 
but very much can be learned of the beginnings and the development of 
a standard language from the old speech, of the changes in the forms 
of words, and of the sources from which English vocabulary has been 
formed—which has made the language not a mere hodge-podge in its 
wcrd stock, but something marvellously expressive in all realms of 
thought and feeling. The outline of all this is laid remarkably clearly 
before us in this small book, with much knowledge and thought. Then 
follows a section on the ‘‘ Simplification of English Inflections, especi- 
ally in the cases of the Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, and Verb.” We 
cannot do better than quote what Prof. Emerson says at the conclusion : 
** Simplitication of inflectional forms has brought no loss of power in 
expression. r2 analytic language is as expressive in its way as one 
with numerous inflections. The two merely employ different means for 
the same effects—clearness and force. The inflectional changes in 
English, therefore, represent development as truly as do those in any 
language of different type. Indeed, no one can rightly study the great 
literature of modern English without believing that the English 
language, with its greater simplicity, is an even better medium of ex- 
pression than at any time in the past.” The book ends with a well 
constructed index. It is indeed an excellent outline. 


Messrs. Longmans send us specimens of their series of Natural 
History Wall Pictures. The coloured pictures have been reproduced 
from drawings by G. E. LopcGE. They measure 16 in. x 14 in. and 
the price of each is, unframed, 2s. 6d. net; framed, 7s. 6d. net. 
They combine, in a singular degree, fidelity to Nature and artistic 
merit. We advise principals of schools to order ** Waterhens and 
Nest" or ''Long-tailed Titmouse, Young and Nest," and we are 
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confident that they will purchase, or be tempted to purchase, the 
whole series. 


Mary Wollstonecrafts Original Stories. With five Illustrations by 
WILLIAM BLAKE. With an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 
(2s. 6d. net. Frowde.) 

Mr. Lucas says in his preface: **I have no information regarding 
the success of the ‘Or ginal Stories” in their day, and such spirited 
efforts as are now made to obtain them by collectors are, we know, 
due rather to Blake than to Mary Wollstonecraft.” It will perhaps 
be also chiefly to Blake that this reprint will owe its sale. Cert- 
ainly it should bring very real pleasure to lovers of that artist. Yet, 
besides the reasons mentioned by Mr. Lucas which, apart from their 
original purpose, make the tales themselves interesting, they should 
prove so as an expression of the moral outlook of the writer, if we care 
about her and the world in which she moved. It is an atmosphere 
clear, if cold. Some details of Mary Wollstonecraft's life and a quota- 
tion from her ** First Lessons for an Infant " make an interesting preface 
to the tales. More of such matter and rather less of Mr. Lucas's 
feclings with regard to Mrs. Mason would have made these pages 
a still more fitting introduction— not but what they are very readable. 
The book is in uniform binding with Wordsworth’s ** Literary Criti- 
cisin," ** Guide to the Lakes," Blake's ** Lyrical Poems," &c. Neatly 
and well got up, and with good print. 


We have received Part I. of the Zarmsworth Atlas and Gazetteer, to 
be completed in thirty-six fortnightly parts, price 7d., or one guinea for 
the whole work. The most noticeable feature is the Gazetteer Index, 
which is calculated to include over a hundred thousand names. by 
help of easily understood abbreviations, a great deal of information is 
packed into a line (three columns to the page). Thus: ‘‘ Aston, 
Warwickshire, Eng., par., part of Birmingham, r. sta., pop. 201,562." 
The first part contains five map plates, 185 inches by 14. The colour- 
ing is harmonious, and the place names are clear, though in the map of 
East England they are necessarily crowded. The maps of routes and 
of products have been specially designed for the study of commercial 
geography. It promises to be a good guinea's worth. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES 
FRANCE. 


Some little while ago French schoolmen, or, more particularly, the 
Society for the Study of Questions of Secondary 
Education, discussed the matter of punishment and 
forms of punishment. Their deliberations may 
have some interest for English readers. Let us first state what the 
punishments allowed in Jycées by the French regulations are. (1) A 
bad zote may be given ; (2) a boy may be required to learn a lesson 
again, in whole or in part ; or (3) to do written work over again; 
(4) a written task may be set as an imposition ; (5) detention on Thurs- 
day or Sunday may be inflicted ; (6) leave to go out may be stopped ; 
(7) a boy may be excluded from class-room or study ; or (5) he may 
be sent away from school for a time or expelled absolutely. Now the 
great question raised by the Society—the application to English rela- 
tions will be obvious—was : Who punishes? The réfpctifeurs punish only 
by means of zotes submitted to the head master or some other ofticial. 
Professeurs (masters, teachers) may inflict any of the first five punish- 
ments, and the seventh in exceptional cases and with immediate report 
to the head master. It is the head master only that may stop leave 
of absence. Moreover, he has control of all punishments : when signs 
of penitence are shown he may remit or reduce a penalty a/fer con- 
ference with the teacher ; or, if many impositions have been incurred, 
he decides whether they should be merged into onc, done successively, 
or replaced by a more severe punishment. All punishments, of what- 
ever kind, given in class must be entered in a special register, which 
is examined and signed every week by the head master. A critical 
point is, of course, the phrase “after conference with the teacher `; 
for which the Society proposed to substitute ** with the concurrence of 
the teacher.” This done, it would be clear that the teacher punished 
for all minor offences ; the head master for graver. 

That we take to be a sensible view of the matter. The teacher 
should be free to make, as it were, his own by-laws, and to enforce 
obedience to them by his own action. And, in general, mala prohioita 
belong to his sphere. But to the head master should be referred the 
mala in se; for on him, in particular, does the moral government of 
the school depend. Again, the French have, what we have not, a 
Council of Discipline. It now meets every three months to consider 
the moral condition of the school. The Society suggests that a case 
should always be submitted to the Council if a 
teacher demands it, and that the Council should be 
specially summoned to consider any urgent case. 
We pass on to the punishments of girls. It seems that in the /ycées de 
Jeunes. filles few are used. The chief are bad motes. Notes are given 
every fortnight—it is not universal, but the usage in many schools— 
and every bad sore strikes off one from a maximum of twenty. A pupil 
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getting from six to eight bad zoles in a fortnight is deemed to be very 
bad. The notes are inscribed on a report, which has to be signed by 
the parent. A heavier punishment, seldom inflicted, is to deprive a 
girl of the right of following a course of lessons ; and it sometimes 
happens that a girl seen to be Zervce is sent for a moment out of the 
class-room. Girls are much more sensitive than boys, and may there- 
fore be controlled with a lighter hand. In few girls’ schools is any 
regularly organized system of detention found to be necessary. 


Much is being done in France for secondary education as applied to 
girls. M. Ernest Lavisse, speaking a short time ago 
at a distribution of prizes, related how one Sunday 
afternoon last sprung he found three thousand persons 
assembled in the amphitheatre of the Sorbonne. The occasion was a 
fête given by the pupils of the girls’ Jyc/es in Paris to their parents and 
their friends. — ** Zycces for girls!” exclaimed M. Lavisse. | ** Who 
would have said fifty years ago that France would have Zycées for girls? 
In 1869 I was secretary to M. Duruy, Minister of Public Instruction. 
My great and illustrious master, full of ideas, which were all good, took 
in hand the establishing of courses of secondary instruction for girls. 
The project was applauded by some. But in those days the idea of the 
supremacy of the man was dominant. It was believed that very little 
instruction sufficed for girls and that to give that little instruction lay in 
the province of the Church. Thus, when M. Duruy had made known 
his intentions a storm broke out Zo the uproar of which bishops in great 
number added their voices. The world has moved on. In the year just 
ended there have been in prosperous activity for young girls forty-two 
lycées, fifty colleges, and sixty-nine secondary courses. The number of 
pupils attending has been 30,831. In 1896 the girls receiving secondary 
education numbered only 14,709; so that in less than ten years the 
number has more than doubled itself. It is proposed to establish next 
year four, perhaps five, new /ycées, and nine, perhaps ten, new collèges. 
In these girls’ schools instruction is given almost entirely by women, 
prepared for their duties by a long education and discharging them 
conscientiously and with delight." 


Secondary Educa- 
tion for Girls. 


Those of our readers who may be disposed to sympathize with the 
The Rights of French bishops in their present troubles will perhaps 

Women. remember that bishops, like other people, often reap 
according to their sowing. Forty years ago few of 
the higher clergy in France cared aught for the claims of women. 
When the progress of a race is concerned suffering is properly the 
badge of a minority. The more highly educated French women are 
deaf now to episcopal wailing. They plead their own case, heedless of 
ecclesiastical wrongs that once might have moved them. What their 
case is may be told in the words of Mme. Dejean de La Battie, Head 
Mistress of the Higher Primary Normal School of Fontenay: ** Our 
ideal of woman is not the old ideal. Mindful, above all, of sincerity, 
truth, harmony, and justice, we think that woman has a right to un- 
restricted moral and intellectual development; that she ought to be 
educated and instructed for herself, and solely to her own perfection. 
We do indeed desire that our girls should become wives and mothers, 
but most earnestly we wish—since modern society, imperfectly organized, 
does not always allow them to be wives and mothers—most earnestly we 
wish that, as wives, as mothers, or solitary in life, they may have the 
full enjoyment of their own individuality, the full possession ‘of their 
own value." 


Be it not supposed that all the French clergy have been and are 
hostile to the claims of women, or that all French 
women, any more than all English women, demand 
what is reasonable in language that is measured 
and sober. Our own view—this is a journal of education, be it re- 
membered, not of politics—is that woman is indeed entitled to free 
physical and mental development ; and we go so far as to say that he 
who would refuse this to her is an enemy of the race. Her first 
and great aim should be to secure it. 


Comment. 


GERMANY. 


In October the Commercial University (//andelshochschule) of the 
The B Berlin Korporation der Kaufleute began its work. 
erlin í " : 

Handelshoohschule, It represents the first attempt made in Germany 
by a private corporation to support a University. 
Other great cities, notably Kóln, have commercial schools of the 
highest class: the new institution differs from others in that it has the 
advantage of a site in the German capital and vast wealth at its com- 
mand with which to draw eminent teachers. Prof. Dr. Jastrow, of 
Kerlin University, has been chosen as Rector for the first three years. 
Among his colleagues will be Prof. Werner Sombart, of Breslau, an 
authority on national economy ; Dr. Schaer, of Zürich ; and other in- 
Structors of known ability. The subjects dealt with in the Handels- 
hochschule will be: political economy and sociology ; the doctrines of 
coinage and currency; ethnology ; the transport of goods overland ; 
railways, post and telegraphs ; marine affairs, and the sending of goods 
by sea. Moreover, there are to be both lectures and practical courses 
to impart instruction on all that relates to the printing and publishing 
of books and newspapers. Since the object is to make the bookseller 


and the pressman aim at the highest, the public as well as the printed 
matter trade is likely to be benefited by this department of the 
Handelshochschule. \ts general activity should be serviceable directly 
to commerce, and indirectly to liberal education, which gains, as we 
have often said, when to the bread-winning arts is allotted a separate 


home. 


We communicated in due course the news that an increased payment 
was to be called for from foreign students attend- 
ing a German polytechnic or technical Hochschule. 
The justification for the increase is that these in- 
stitutions cost the State a large sum to maintain, 
and that a foreigner can hardly claim to derive advantage from taxes 
to which he does not contribute. At the Karlsruhe Technical Hoch- 
schule the entrance fee is now raised for him from 10 to 20 marks, 
examination dues from $50 to 75 marks, whilst he must make an extra 
payment of 50 marks every half year to the academic chest. Similar 
demands are put forward by other polytechnics. But it is an erroneous 
report that has gone abroad that the German Universities are charg- 
ing, or intend to charge, higher fees to foreign students. ‘‘ We have 
no manufacturing secrets," said Rector Diels, of Berlin. ** Our know- 
ledge suffices, like the seven loaves in the Gospel, for many thousands ; 
and the more there is taken from it the richer is the blessing that 
flows." Last summer half-year the number of foreigners at German 
Universities was 3,858, as against 2,192 ten years ago. Their presence 
is a testimony to the efticiency of German academies; the liberality 
with which they are treated attests a true and broad-minded zeal for 


learning. 


Foreign Students 
at the 
Universities. 


The obligatory continuation schools in Berlin contained in October, 
according to a rough estimate, twenty thousand 
pupils grouped in about six hundred classes. For 
the housing of so large a number ten school build- 
ings are employed, one for each of ten school districts into which the 
town is divided. Four buildings are used exclusively for continuation 
schools ; in these instruction begins at 7 o'clock in the morning. In 
the other buildings, occupied during the day by ordinary schools, the 
continuation schools cannot get to work until late in the afternoon. 
A striking detail in connexion with them is that there is a sort of 
informal co-operation with employers of labour. Thus for some trades 
the school hours are, at the desire of the employer, shortened in summer 
and lengthened in winter. We hear from several quarters of similar 
co-operation, to which we attach very great importance. lf the 
continuation school is open all day, the employer may be consulted as 
to the hours when his boys can most conveniently be spared ; and, in 
any case, his wishes may be heard with regard to the matters of instruc- 
tion. In Charlottenburg the workmen's guilds are strongly in favour 
of the continuation schools; but they desire to see them united with 
the handworkers schools, and to have all instruction given in the 
evening. Workmen and apprentices could then be taught at the same 
hours and be free to work together in the day. The guilds urge, 
moreover, that in the schools trades should be taught by master 
workmen. German workmen, it would seem, are conscious of the 
value of efficiency and know the means by which it is to be obtained. 


Continuation 
Schools. 


The new LeArplan for the higher schools of Wiirtemberg has been 
brought into its final shape and comes into ettect 
with the school year 1906-7. Since it embodies 
the latest views as to the distribution of time and 
other matters, we devote a few lines to it. An attempt has been made 
to satisfy two parties: those who hold that the schoolboy is over- 
burdened and those who urge the claims of ‘‘modern” subjects. 
Accordingly the hours assigned to classics have been reduced in num- 
ber; yet more time has been found for Enylish, drawing, and short- 
hand. We contine ourselves here to the Gymnasium, and print 
a table that shows the hours a week given to the three obligatory 
languages. We may explain that IX. is the highest form, and that the 
totals are got by adding the hours a week spent in each form. 


dh. E 
i: II (= l | | | | | 
p Co Quinta, prp py v, VL VvILIVIIL IX. Total. er 


The Newest 
of Time-tables. 


Sexta) and so | 


| | 
| on) | | 
I. Latin ' Io | Io 9/88 S 7 752| 7 SI 
2. Greek...) — | — ale 6- 91:5 |6: 38 | 40 
3. French. | — | — |4|313 2.9 3'2, I9 18 


It will seen that in the highest form the time allotted to classics is 
13 hours a week. Since the hours of instruction are 30. if we take the 
normal English school week as 26 hours, it will appear that the English 
sixth form classical boy, treated like the German Gymnasiast, would 
be taught classics for less than two hours a day. Some months ayo 
we made the same calculation on the basis of the Prussian time-table. 
Those who know English putlic schools will see that, rightly or 
wrongly, classics have in them a weight that is not attached to them 
in German Gymnasien. We offer next a table illustrative of a very 
important subject—the proportion of home.work to school ins truction 
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The Würtemberg plan fixes it thus : 


lege 

L IL [IL 1V.| V. |VL| VII. lvu. ix. Total. | Hitber- 
mt M WE EE lM IN Lecce EES a ls rs iret 
Hours a week | 
of instruction | 
in school ...... 25|26'29' 29/29 30' 30 30 |30" 258 | 266% 
Hours a week . 
for home-work | 6| 6 9 9! 12| I2 | 12 |12. 89 — 


Thus the youngest boys must do, on an average, one hour of preparation 
every day ; not more than two are required from the oldest. As 
hitherto, no lessons must be set for Sundays, festivals, or holidays. 


We read a few days ago that classics were triumphing all along the 
Greek line. In no case known to the writer of this note 
once more. has Greek gained during the last fifteen years. 
Humanists of the old school would weep at the 
language of the new Lehrflan: ‘The aim of instruction in Greek is 
that the pupil may be able to read Greek prose and poetry with under- 
standing. Grammar and written exercises have no other object than 
to give and maintain the linguistic knowledge necessary for this end. 
Sufficient is grammatical training within the limits of Kági's ‘Short 
School Grammar,' with the omission of not frequently occurring 
irregularities.” Are all our fine compositions nought ? 


AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 


The value of home-work and the amount of it that may properly be 
exacted are themes upon which discussion never en- 
tirely fails. In Austria it has recently been urged 
that written exercises in foreign languages (especially 
under the New Method) done at home have but small worth, and that 
they are morally undesirable in that they induce dishonest practices. 
As a document for the use of readers interested in the question of 
home-work, we give the regulation now in force in Hungarian secondary 
schools (Gymnasien and Realschulen). Written exercises are allowed 
as follows:—In Hungarian: Classes I.-III., 2 a month in school; 
Class IV., 2 a month in school or at home; Classes V.-VI., 6 a year 
at home and 3 in school ; Classes VII.-VIII., 1 a month at home. In 
Latin: Classes I.-II., 2 a month in school; Classes VII.-VIIL., 2 a 
month in school or at home. In Greek: Classes V.-VI., 2 a month 
in school; Classes VII.-VIIL, 1 a month in school. In German: 
Classes I.-IV., 2a month in school; Classes V.-VL, 1 a month in 
school in the Realschule, 2 in the Gymnasium ; Classes VII.-VIIL, 
Ia month in school or at home. In French: Classes IlI.-V., 2 a 
month in school; Class VI., 1 a month in school and 1 at home; 
Classes VII.—VIII., 1 a month in school or at home. It appears, then, 
that in the lowest classes no written home-work of any kind is re- 
quired ; whilst for the highest classes it is compulsory only in the case 
of the mother tongue. We add that we are merely reporting facts; 
we express no opinion here on the much-debated subject. And, by the 
way, secondary schools in Hungary are said to be very bad. 


Of 
Home-work. 


UNITED STATES. 


A singular feature of education in our own times is the extent to 
which it is carried on by means of essays. We do 
not speak of the ordinary school essay on '* The 
Choice of a Profession” or ** How the Holidays 
were spent," but of more formal compositions to which children are 
induced by stimulus from without the school. Ifa society wishes to 
protect animals from cruelty, to promote the Imperial sentiment, or to 
maintain the strength of the Navy, it offers to school-children a prize 
for a paper on the best means of furthering its special object. We 
have no grave objection to make to the system ; its worst fault would 
seem to be that it encourages in the young a certain spirit of com- 
mercialism, a precocious desire to get from labour not knowledge, but 
money. The latest application of it in America is not, however, to the 
very young. Prizes amounting in the aggregate to 1,000 dollars are 
offered by the Merchant Marine League of the United States at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the four best essays on ** How to build up our Shipping 
in the Foreign Trade ”—only students in high schools, technological 
schools, colleges, and Universities in the United States being eligible 
to compete. There will be four prizes, viz., one of 400 dollars, one of 
300 dollars, one of 200 dollars, and one of 100 dollars. Students 
desiring to compete for these prizes must register their names and the 
institutions that they are attending with the League in order to have 
their essays considered. Essays must not exceed 2,500 words. If we 
were judges in the competition, we should wish them to be still shorter. 
It would be well if some humane society would arrange for members of 
Parliament, lawyers, and others a contest in which the palm should be 
awarded to him who packed most meaning into a score of words. As 
to the American competition, we observe with interest that candidates 
may advocate either protection or free trade. This brings us to the 
gist of our note, which is that the best opinions for the young are those 
that they form for themselves. A school essay, of whatsoever sort, 


Education by 
Essays. 
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should be commended in proportion as it reflects the writer rather than 
his parents. It is on independence of thought in the child that the 
ultimate formation of sound public opinion depends. 


We quote from the School Journal a suggestive paragraph: ** The 
school day in Minneapolis is to be shortened fifteen 
minutes. The schools will close at three o'clock in 
the afternoon instead of three-thirty. Half of the 
time thus lost will, however, be made up in the morning, when the 
schools will open at a quarter to nine instead of at nine o'clock. The 
departmental sixth, seventh, and eighth grades will open at half.past 
eight. The school playgrounds will be kept open until half-past three 
in the afternoon for the use of children whose parents ask that they 
be allowed to play there during the half hour after school. Super- 
intendent Kendall believes that the fifteen minutes of extra time in the 
morning, when both pupil and teacher are fresh, is more than worth 
the half hour lost at the end of the day, when both are likely to be 
fagged out. By training pupils to apply themselves more thoroughly 
while in school, Mr. Kendall expects, also, to lessen the amount of 
home study." 

Superintendent Kendall seems to us to have the root of the matter in 
him. What is most important in education is the effort of the pupil. 
Where that effort is made is a secondary consideration. ‘The proper 
business of the teacher is to stimulate intellectual effort by his words, 
and moral effort by his example. 


Minneapolis. 


CEYLON. 


We have just received the report of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion for 1905. The total number of pupils returned 
as attending school is 263,233: of these 226,755 are 
in Government and grant-in-aid schools and 36,478 
in unaided schools. If we take the three classes of schools together, 
the increase for the year is 16,851. Only the unaided schools have 
declined. The Director regrets to say that no further steps have been 
taken towards the introduction of definite moral teaching into the 
schools. Perhaps the most general interest attaches to the report of 
the Superintendent of School Gardens. We extract from it the follow- 
ing paragraph :—‘‘I am able to report a more satisfactory state of 
affairs in school gardens generally as the result of a better understanding 
of the objects and requirements of the scheme on the part of teachers. 
To them the innovations introduced by it were not altogether welcome, 
as revolutionizing the time-worn order of things, and imposing additional 
responsibilities on themselves, while some difficulty was undoubtedly 
experienced in reconciling the schoolboys to the outdoor work required 
of them. It is now, I think, realized by both teachers and boys that 
book study and Nature study may appear in the curriculum of a village 
school without impropriety, that gardening is as suitable a form of 
recreation as any village pastime, and that, so far from being a degrada- 
tion, manual work when efficiently performed is as creditable to the 
worker as the performance of a school task. The most encouraging sign 
of all is that a healthy spirit of rivalry has sprung up between one 
school and another, and that as a result there is now an esprit de corps 
which was sadly lacking during the first few years of the operation ol 
the scheme. The decided views of his Excellency the Governor as to 
the village lad acquiring a training that will not disqualify him for a 
rural life are generally known and appreciated, and vernacular teachers 
are, to a considerable extent, modifying the old hard and dry routine 
of the school to suit the requirements of the new order of things. 
Altogether I think there is reason to believe that a beginning has been 
made through the scheol garden scheme and by object-lesson teaching 
in educating the sons of village cultivators on lines more in keeping 
with their environments and future responsibilities. " 


Report for 
1905. 


CHINA. 


A silent change is going on in China— silent, but possibly of great 
significance. The establishment of elementary 
public schools of a Western type has been made 
obligatory on the various provincial officials. More 
schools involve a demand for more teachers. Now China, dazzled by 
the recent successes of Japan, seeks inspiration and new life from her 
once despised neighbour. Her officials, in the lack of teachers, are 
sending large numbers of men to Japan for a short course of training. 
Others resort thither of their own impulse. It is estimated that at the 
beginning of January, 1905, there were about 2,400 Chinese students in 
Japan. Since then they have been pouring in at the rate of five 
hundred a month ; so that the number now will exceed ten thousand. 
It is not deterrent to the Chinaman eager for knowledge that he must 
learn the Japanese language before he can profit by Japanese teaching. 
Since the students generally remain but a short time, their attainments 
must be superficial. But it is an interesting chapter in the history 
of civilization —this introduction of Western ideas and Western culture, 
as it were, through an Eastern conduit. Politically, China, by the 
process of learning from Japan, will be drawn more closely. to her. 
And, indeed, the future of the one State can hardly be separate from 
the future of the other. 


Ohina learns 
from Japan. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 
Aims and Ideals in Art: Eight Lectures delivered to the Students of 
the Royal Academy. By George Clausen, A.R.A., R.W.S. 
With 32 Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 5s. net. 


7 Biography. 
The Life of Pasteur. By René Vallery- Radot. 
French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. 
Constable & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 


Translated from the 
[Popular Edition.] Archibald 


Business. 
Banking and Negotiable Instruments: A Manual of Practical Law. 
By Frank Tillyard, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Adam & Charles Black, Ss. net. 


Children’s Books. 

A Little Brother to the Birds : The Life Story of St. Francis retold for 
Children. By F. W. Wheldon. With 15 Illustrations. Methuen 
& Co., 6s. 

A Song-Garden for Children. Adapted from the French and German 
by Harry Graham and Rosa Newmarch. The music edited and 
arranged by Norman O'Neill. Edward Arnold, 2s. 6d. net. 

Why-Why and Tom Cat. By Brown Linnet. Wells Gardner, 
Darton, & Co., 3s. 6d. 

Jasper: A Story for Children. 
Macmillan & Co., 4s. 6d. 

The Land of Play. By Mrs. Graham Wallas. 
Arnold, 3s. 6d. 

My Friend Poppity. By Augusta Thorburn. 
Woodward. David Nutt, 2s. 6d. 


By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Ædward 


Illustrated by Alice B. 


Classics. 

The Greek War of Independence, 1821-1827. A Greek Text with 
Notes, Exercises, &c. By Charles D. Chambers. Sivan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., 3s. 

The Art of the Greeks. By H. B. Walters. With 112 Plates and 
other Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 12s. 6d. net. 

Translations into Latin and Greek Verse. By H. A. J. Munro. 
a Prefatory Note by J. D. Duff. Edward Arnold, 6s. 

Blackie’s Latin Texts. Virgil: Aeneid, Books X., NI., and XII. 
Edited by S. E. Winbolt, M.A. Each 6d. net. 

Dent's Latin Primer for Young Beginners. By Edward S. Forster. 
J. M. Dent & Co., 1s. net. 

The Silver Age of the Greek World. By John Pentland Mahaffy, 
C.V.O., D.D., D.C.L. T. Fisher Unwin, 13s. 6d. net. 

Anglice Reddenda, Vol. I.: Latin Extracts for Unseen Translation. 
Vol. II.: Greek Extracts for Unseen Translation. Selected by 
C. S. Jerram, M.A.  C/arendon Press, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 


With 


Divinity. 
The English Hymnal. With Tunes. 


net. 
Letters to a Godchild on the Catechism and Confirmation. 


Henry Frowde, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By Alice 


Gardner. — Edward Arnold, 2s. 6d. net. 
Ethics and Atonement. By W. F. Lofthouse, M.A. Methuen & Co., 
5s. net. 


Handbook to the Gospel according to St. John. 
Teachers and Students. By the Rev. W. C. 
Rivingtons, 2s. 6d. net. 


For the use of 
E. Newbolt, M.A. 


English. 

A Treasury of Minor British Poetry. Selected and Arranged, with 
Notes, by J. Churton Collins, M.A. Cheap Edition. Ædward 
Arnold, 3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of Browning. By Arthur Symons. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. /. M. Dent & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

Sentence Analysis. For the Lower Forms of Public Schools. By one 
of the Authors of ** The King’s English." Clarendon Press, 1s. 6d. 

Poems of Whittier. Selected, and with an Introduction, by Arthur 
Christopher Benson. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net. 

Poems of Spenser. Selected, and with an Introduction, by W. B. 
Yeats. 7. C. &» E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net. 

Scott's Old Mortality. Edited. with Introduction, Notes, &c., by 
Hereford B. George, M.A. Clarendon Press, 2s. 

FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. With an Introduction by 
Clement K. Shorter, William Heinemann, 6d. net. 

Scott's Quentin Durward. With Notes. Blaikie & Son, 2s. 

A Literary History of the English People. Vol. II.: From the 
Renaissance to the Civil War. By J. J. Jusserand. 7. Fisher 
Unwin, 12s. 6d. net. 


Browning’s Sordello: a Commentary. By K. M. Loudon. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Is. 6d. net. 
English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. By W. H. 


Schofield, Ph.D. Macmillan & Co., 7s. 6d. 


Beaumont and Fletcher. Vol. IV. Edited by A. R. Waller, M.A. 
Cambridge Press, 42s. 6d. net. 

The Principles of English Veise. 
Bell & Sons, Ss. net. 

Goldsmith : The Traveller and The Deserted Village. 
Murison, M.A. Cambridge Press, 1s. 6d. 


Geography. 
Harmsworth Atlas and Gazetteer. Part I. 7d. 
Bacon’s Excelsior Upper-Class Atlases and Text-Books combined. 
England, 3d. net ; Asia, 3d. net ; America, 3d. net. 
The Oxford Geographies. "Vol. L, The Preliminary Geography. By 
A. J. Herbertson, M.A., Ph.D. Oxford Press, 1s. 6d. 
The Dominion of Man: Geography in its Human Aspect. 
Protheroe. With 36 Illustrations. 


History. 

Outlines of British History, from 1017 to 1870. 
W. B. Clive, 2s. 6d. 

The Dawn of the XIXth Century in England. By John Ashton. 
Popular Edition, /. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 

Illustrative History. Mediæval Period. Edited by A. Kimpster and 
G. Home, M.A. Horace Marshall & Sons, 2s. 6d. 

A Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland. By P. W. Joyce, M.A., 
LL.D. Illustrated. Longmans, Green, & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 
Saint Catherine of Siena and her Times. By the Author of Mademoi- 
selle Mori. With 21 Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. 

net. 

The Political History of England. From the Accession of Richard IT, 
to the Death of Richard III. (1377-1485). By C. Oman, M.A. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

Great Britain in Modern Africa. By Edgar Sanderson, M.A. 
Portraits. Seeley & Co., Ss. 

Syllabus of British History. Parts VI.-IX., 1485-1815. By C. H. K. 
Marten, M.A. Spottiswoode & Co., 6s. net. 

An Epoch in Irish History. Trinity College, Dublin: its Foundation 
and Early Fortunes, 1591-1660. By Dr. J. P. Mahafly, C.V.O. 
Second Edition, with a new Preface. T. Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


By Charlton M. Lewis. George 


Edited by W. 


By Ernest 
Methuen & Co., 2s. 


By Mabel E. Carter. 


With | 


Linguistics. 
A Primer of Phonetics. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Third Edition, 
Revised. | Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. 


Mathematics. 

Geonietry and How to Apply it. By Rev. Telford Varley, M.A. 
B.Sc. In Two Parts, 8d. each. Alman & Son. 

A Rhythmic Approach to Mathematics. By Edith L. Somervell. 
With a Preface by Mary Everest Boole. George Philip & Son, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Trigonometry for Beginners. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., and J. M. 
Child, B. A. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 

The Elements of Plane Geometry. By Edward J. Edwardes, M.D. 
Edward Arnold, 3s. 6d. 

Quadratic Forms and their Classification by means of Invariant 
Factors. By T. J. PA. Bromwich, M.A., F.R.S. Cambridge 
Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

Five-Figure Mathematical Tables, for School and Laboratory Purposes. 
By A. du Pré Denning, M.Sc., Ph.D. Longmans, Green, & Co., 


2s. net. 

Clive's New Shilling Arithmetic. Edited by William Briggs, LL.D., 
M.A., B.Sc. 

Geometry. By S. O. Andrew, M.A. Revised Edition. J/o44 Mur- 
ray, 2s. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Complete Photographer. By R. Child Bayley. With over one 
hundred Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 

General Information Questions. With Answers and Index. 
Cowan. Meiklejohn & Holden, is. 6d. 

The Common Sense of Voice-Development. By Irene San Carolo and 
Patrick Daniel. Ballière, Tindall, & Cox, Ss. net. 

Psyche : a Play for Girls. By Lilian Frances Purdon, B.A. Thomas 
Burleigh, 1s. 6d. net. 

Nursing at Home. With Chapters on the Care of Infants and Child- 
ren. By J. D. E. Mortimer, M.B., and R. J. Collie, M.D. 
George Gill & Sons, 8d. net. 

The School Garden : a Handbook of Practical Horticulture for Schools. 
By J. E. Hennesey. Blackie & Son, ts. 


By A. B. 


Modern Languages. 

De Maistre: Voyage autour de ma Chambre. 
Michell, M.A., Ph.D. Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. 

Feuillet : Vie de Polichinelle. B/ackie & Son, 1s. 

Laboulaye : Le Chateau de la Vie. Edited by E. B. le Francois. 
Blackie & Son, 6d. 

Labiche: Le Baron de Fourchevif. Blackie & Son, 8d. 

New French Course for Schools. Based on the Principle of the Direct 
Method. By Charles Copland Perry and Dr. Albrecht Reum. 
Part II. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 


Edited by J. E. 
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The Child's French Grammar.  Phonetic Edition. 
grieve. Oliver & Boyd, 10d. 

Feuilletons Choisis. Edited by Cloudesley Brereton, M.A. Claren- 
don Press, 2s. 

Molière. By Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B. George Bell & Sons, 
Is. net. 

Poésies Choisies de Alfred de Musset. 
Clarendon Press, 2s. net. 


By Clara A. Fair- 


Edited by C. Edmund Delbos. 


Les Jumeaux de l'Hótel Corneille. By Edmond About. Edited by 
W. G. Hartog, B.A. Illustrated. &rvinglons, Is. 
Le Coup de Pistolet et Tamango. By Prosper Mérimée. Edited by 


W. G. Hartog, B.A. 
Lettres Choisies de Madame de Sévigné. 
J. M. Dent & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 


Natural History. 

The Study of Plant Life for Young People. 
Ph.D. Alexander Moring, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Cambridge Natural History : Protozoa, by Marcus Hartog, M.A., 
D.Sc. ; Porifera (Sponges), by Igerna B. J. Sollas, B.Sc. ; Coel- 
enterata and Ctenophora, by S. J. Hickson, M.A., F.R.S. ; 


Ilustrated. Riringtlons, Is. 
Preface, de Charles Boreux. 


By M. C. Stopes, D.Sc., 


Echinodermata, by E. W. MacBride, M.A., F.R.S. Macmillan 
& Co., 17s. net. 
Novels. 
Clive of Clare College. By J. Harwood Panting. Illustrated. 


F. Warne & Co., 3s. 6d. 
A Lady of Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 
The Old Country: A Romance. By Henry Newbolt. Smith, Eider, 
& Co., 6s. 


Sir John Constantine. Edited by “Q.” Smith, Elder, & Co., 6s. 


Official Publications. 

Calendar of the University of London. In 3 Vols.: Vol. I., History, 
Statutes, Graduates, Undergraduates, &c., 5s. net; Vol. Il., 
For Internal Students, §s. net; Vol. IIL, For External Stud- 
ents, 2s. 6d. net. 

New College. 1856-1906. By H. B. George, M.A. Henry Frowde, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of Oxford. 
Revised to September, 1906.  Ox/ord Press, 2s. 6d. 

The Cambridge University Calendar, 1906-7. Deighton Bell & Co., 
7s. 6d. net. 

University College (London) Calendar for Session 1906-7. 
Francis. 

London University Guide and University Correspondence College 
Calendar, 1907. Gratis from Burlington lIouse, Cambridge. 


Taylor & 


Pedagogy. 

Hints on Teaching German. By Walter Rippmann. 
J. M. Dent & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 

Savage Childhood : a Study of Kafir Child Life. 
Illustrated. A. & C. Black, 7s. 6d. net. 

Psychology for Teachers. By C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., F.R.S. 
New Edition, rewritten. award Arnold, 4s. 6d. 

Exposition in Class-room Practice. By Theodore C. Mitchill and 
George R. Carpenter. Macmillan & Co., 3s. net. 

Education and Ethics ; and other Essays on Educational Subjects. By 
A. W. Smith, M.A. The St. George Press (Birmingham). 

Philosophy. 

Reason, Thought, and Language ; or, The Many and the One. A 
Revised System of Logical Doctrine in relation to the Forms of 
Idiomatic Discourse. By Douglas Macleane, M.A. Henry Frowde, 
15s. net. 


Third Edition. 
By Dudley Kidd. 


Outlines of Metaphysics. By Dr. John S. Mackenzie. Second 
Edition, Revised. Macmillan & Co., 4s. 6d. 
Science. 
Elementary Experimental Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 


Allanach, B.Sc. 

Elementary Science of Common Life (Chemistry). 
B.A., B.Sc. W. B. Clive, 2s. 

Conduction of Electricity through Gases. By J. J. Thomson, D.Sc., 
LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. Cambridge Press, 16s. 

Object Lessons in Elementary Science. By Vincent T. Murché, 
F.R.G.S. Stage VII. New and Revised Edition. Macmillan 
& Co., 2s. 

Science Readers. Book VII, 
Macmillan & Co., Is. 9d. 

The Electron Theory: a Popular Introduction to the New Theory 
of Electricity and Magnetism. By E. E. Fournier d'Albe, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.Sc. With a Preface by G. Johnstone Stoney, Sc.D., 
F.R.S. Longmans, Green, & Co., §s. net. 

A Practical Chemistry Note-Book. For Matriculation and Army Can- 
didates. By S. E. Browne, M.A., B.Sc. Methuen & Co., 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Church’s Laboratory Guide. 
Rewritten by Edward Kinch, F.I.C. 
net. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., 3s. 6d. 
By W. T. Boone, 


By Vincent T. Murché, F.R.G.S. 


Eighth Edition, Revised and partly 
Oliver & Boyd, 6s. 6d. 
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A. &» C. Black. 
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Illustrated. 6s. 
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The Life Story of a Fox. By J. C. Tregarthen. Illustrated. 6s. 
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Illustrated. 6s. 
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The Defence of the Rock. By E. Everett-Green. 5s. 
A Captive of the Corsairs. By J. Finnemore. 5s. 
The Duffer. By R. S. Warren-Bell. 5s. 
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By Harold Avery. Is. 
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Electricity .of To day. By Charles R. Gibson. Illustrated. 5s. net. 

The Romance of Early Exploration. By Archibald Williams, F. R. G.S. 
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Blackie & Son. 


Roger the Bold. By Capt. F. S. Brereton. 6s. 

With Roberts to Candahar. By Capt. F. S. Brereton. 5s. 
The Universe. By F. A. Pouchet, M.D. 7s. 6d. 

The Lost Explorers. By Alex. Macdonald, F.R.G.S. 6s. 
Our Sister Maisie. By Rosa Mulholland. 6s. 

Girl Comrades. By Ethel F. Heddle. 6s. 

With Clive in India. By G. A. Henty. [New Edition.] 3s. 6d. 
The Escape of the Mullingong. By G. E. Farrow. 5s. 
Across the Spanish Main. By Harry Collingwood. — 5s. 
Among the Dark Mountains. By David Kerr. 3s. 6d. 

A Girl of the Fortunate Isles. By Bessie Marchant. 3s. 6d. 
An Original Girl. By Ethel F. Heddle. 3s. 6d. 

Lords of the World. By A. J. Church. 3s. 6d. 
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To Greenland and the Pole. By Gordon Stables. 3s. 
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The Last of the Peshwas. By Michael Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
A Golden Age. By Ismay Thorn. 2s. 


Longmans & Co. 


Edited by Andrew Lang. 
By Louise Creighton. 


Illustrated. 6s. 
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Heroes of European History. 


T. C. & E. C. Jack. 


The Story of Sir Francis Drake. By Mrs. Oliver Elton. Illustrated, 
Is, Od. net. 
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trated. Is. 6d. net. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


" | E Registre est mort; vive le Registre !" — To 
Clause 26, abolishing the Register, was added, on 

the motion of Lord Monkswell, and accepted by Lord 

Crewe on behalf of the Government : 

Provided that it shall be lawful for His Majesty, 
by Order in Council, to constitute a Registration 
Council representative of the teaching profession, to whom shall be 
assigned the duty of framing and keeping a Register of such teachers as 
satisfy the conditions of registration established by the Council for the 
üme being, and who apply to be registered. 

The Register shall contain the names and addresses of all registered 
teachers in alphabetical order in one column, together with the date 
of their registration and such further statements as regards their attain- 
ments, training, and experience as the Council may from time to time 
determine that it is desirable to set forth. 


The words need to be carefully scanned ; for their full 
import may not be apparent to the uninitiated. “It shall 
be lawful,” we need hardly explain, is the Parliamentary 
form of the categorical imperative. ‘ Representative of 
the teaching profession " is not equivalent to ‘composed 
of representatives," as we believe the clause in its first 
drafting ran. As far as the Bill is concerned, there is no 
reason why the Council as at present constituted should 
not continue in office. For the Educational Council 
recommended by the Bryce Commission and pressed for by 
the Teachers' Guild we have still to wait. But there is one 
vital difference between this clause and Section 4 of the Board 
of Education Act of 1899, under which the present Register 
was established. "The present Registration Council have 
only administrative powers, and those strictly limited. They 
differ in no respect from other officials of the Board, except 
that they are unpaid and not dismissible at will. Nor can the 
Board itself act except on the advice of the Consultative 
Committee. All this cumbrous machinery has resulted in 
a deadlock, and it is now scrapped. The future Registra- 
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tion Council, however constituted, will be autonomous. It 
will administer the regulations it has itself framed. How 
the transition from the old to the new is to be effected we 
will consider in our next number. 


A BE who are interested in the registration of teachers 

(and what teacher is not ?) should read “The General 
Medical Council, its Powers, and its Work "—an address 
delivered by the President, Dr. Donald 
MacAlister, at the Manchester University, 
October 2, and now published as a pam- 
phlet. We have never blinked the fact 
that there are radical differences between the professions of 
medicine and teaching ; but, in spite of these, it cannot be 
disputed that the medical art is at once a precedent and an 
exemplar for teachers. We too need a representative body 
which is at once “a Council of ZÆducation and a Board of 
Registration.” How the General Medical Council has 
become a Council of Education, though it neither teaches 
nor examines, is shown in Dr. MacAlister’s historical sketch, 
and the record is most instructive toteachers. The Council 
is representative and so constituted as to command ‘‘the 
full and complete confidence of the profession.” Hence, 
without coercive powers it has been able, by using ‘‘ peace- 
able persuasion in a reasonable manner," gradually to 
raise the standard of medical education throughout the 
kingdom. Why should there not be an analogous General 
Educational Council? How long shall we be content with 
a Consultative Committee which is nothing but a safety- 
valve for the Board of Education ? 


The 
Medical Council : 
an Exemplar. 


q BE debates in the House of Lords do not simplify the 

problem of the abolition of tests for teachers in 
public elementary schools. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury seems to voice the general feeling 
when he insists that under no circum- 
stances should the teacher be compelled 
to give religious instruction against his will. We are all 
for freedom nowadays. We do not want to put a premium 
upon hypocrisy by inquiring into a man's religious beliefs. 
But it is equally clear that tyranny lurks in forbidding a 
man to give religious instruction if he desires to do so. 
Therefore, says the Archbishop, let us have no compulsion; 
let a teacher be free to give this instruction or not as he 
may decide. But, later on, the Archbishop says that no 
one can give this instruction so well as the trained teacher 
and that in many places there will be no one else qualified 
to give it. The necessary result, therefore, will be that the 
teacher will be appointed just because he is willing to give 
denominational instruction. In this way are introduced 
religious tests. We have no wish, say the managers, to 
inquire into your religious beliefs, but we require a man 
willing to give such and such instruction. The problem is 
insoluble. So long as there are denominational schools, 
managers must endeavour to get teachers in sympathy with 
their particular denomination. To prohibit teachers by 
law from giving this teaching will be to cause a great hard- . 
ship to many menand women who consider it a privilege to 
give religious instruction, and it will render religious in- 
struction almost impossible in many schools. ‘To allow 
the teaching is practically to impose tests. We see no 
escape from the dilemma, and can only trust to time and 
general good will to lessen the difficulties. 


The Archbishop 
and “ Tests." 


T is, in our opinion, distinctly a wise move on the part of 
the London Éducation Committee to admit reporters 
and the general public to its meetings. "When the Educa- 
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tion Committees, under the Act of 1902, 


Macon were constituted many and loud were the 
the Publio. outcries that the publicity attaching to the 


previous School Boards had been ex- 
changed for hole and corner meetings hidden away from 
the light of public criticism. Gradually bolder counsels 
prevailed ; one Committee after another decided to admit 
the press. London is, we believe, the last, or one of the 
last, to give way to the popular demand. Hencefor- 
ward both reporters and the public generally, so far as 
accommodation permits, can attend the meetings of the 
Education Committee in Spring Gardens—for it appears 
that the London Education Committee does not meet in 
the old Council Chamber of the School Board on the 
Embankment, but in the hall of the County Council. 
Some people are puzzled to discover why there is the 
option of publicity in the matter of a public body. 
The explanation is this: the meetings of public bodies, but 
not of their committees, are public; the Education Author- 
ity is a Committee of the Local Authority. On the genera 
question there can be little hesitation in saying that it is 
prudent move to admit reporters. There will always be 
much criticism of the actions of the Education Authority, 
and this criticism is made more acute and becomes more 
damaging in proportion as difficulties are placed in the way 
of the papers getting full information. 


'[? many people free and compulsory education brings 
as its corollary the provision of free meals. Sir John 
Gorst has constantly reminded us of the cruelty as well as 
the uselessness of working the brains of 
set hber " underfed children. Such is apparently 
the view of the advocates of the “ Educa- 
tion (Provision of Meals) Bill" which is now before the 
House of Commons. The problem is not an easy one to 
solve. It is in accordance with English methods to take 
the first short-cut remedy that presents itself without search- 
ing deeply into causes or inquiring what is the real scientific 
cure. Certain children come to school apparently hungry : 
to endeavour to teach a hungry child shocks our feelings 
of humanity; therefore, feed the child. As voluntary 
charity is uncertain and troublesome, make the provision of 
meals the function of the Education Authority, and, to pacify 
the rate-payer, establish a machinery for recovering the 
cost from the parent. This, in brief, is the case for the 
Bill. Mr. Loch, on the part of the Charity Organization 
Society, has some strong arguments to the contrary. These 
arguments go much nearer to the root of the matter, 
and the resultant proposals are much more logical and 
scientifically correct. But they will not produce an 
immediate and tangible result. Therefore, they are likely 
to be overlooked, and we may in our desire to produce a 
facile remedy for an admitted evil do an incalculable harm 
to an ever increasing section of the population. 


JE position advocated by the Charity Organization 

Society is briefly this. In the first place, the evil is 
not of very large dimensions. It can be met by voluntary 
agencies. It lies not so much in actual 
poverty and inability to provide the 
necessary food as in ignorance and care- 
lessness. The real need is to improve the home con- 
ditions. * Is it not a mockery,” asks Mr. Loch, “to give 
a child a dinner and to send him back to injurious and 
unhealthy conditions at home which are continuous in 
their effects, and to modify which no measures are at the 
same time taken?" It reminds us of the philanthropists 
who hug the belief that they are relieving the hardship of 
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the very poor by providing a hamper of Christmas fare 
once a year. The result of the Bill would be twofold: it 
would inevitably stop all voluntary subscriptions ; therefore 
all voluntary agencies for the purpose of looking after the 
very poor schoolchildren would cease their activities, 
Secondly, to put this form of relief upon the rates would 
be to turn it into an iron system which might gradually 
undermine the independence of and tend to pauperize an 
increasing class, but which could have no beneficial result 
in improving the conditions of home life. Far better to 
have voluntary agencies, which, in conjunction with the 
school doctors and the teachers, can investigate each case, 
give immediate relief where necessary, and gradually im- 
prove the conditions of home life. This remedy is more 
thorough, but less rapid in its apparent fruits. The remedy 
proposed by the Bill lends itself to advertisement on 
socialist and labour platforms, but it is only a palliative at 
best. 


"THE deputation of doctors, headed by Sir Thomas 
Barlow, which waited on Mr. Birrell urged three 
(1) the recasting of the syllabus of science teaching 
in elementary schools so as to embody 
the principles of hygiene and temperance 
without introducing a new subject ; (2) the 
teaching of hygiene and temperance to all intending teachers ; 
(3) a mandate to Inspectors to include hygiene and tem- 
perance in their reports. Mr. Birrell’s answer, though 
guarded, was heartily sympathetic. In the last two resolu- 
tions the doctors were battering at doors ajar, if not wide 
open. Hygiene was already a compulsory subiect at all 
training colleges, and Inspectors, as a matter of course, 
reported on the working of the Board of Education scheme 
for lessons in hygiene when it was followed. As to the 
first resolution, he invited the cooperation of the doctors in 
amending the Board’s scheme, but cautioned them against 
excess of zeal. Temperance must not be interpreted as 
total abstinence: public opinion is not ripe for such doctrine. 
Hygiene must signify plain rule of health—the virtues of 
soap and open windows—without any technicalities or 
learned jargon. Lastly, he pointed to the opportunities for 
educating both teachers and parents that were offered in 
his Education Bill by the medical inspection clause. 


points : 


Mr. Birrell 
on Hygiene. 


MPR BIRRELL, as President for the year of the Salt 
Schools, Shipley, apologized for not delivering a set 


address ; but his speech, though discursive, had one central 
idea—the unity of the profession. He 

Mr. Birrell . . : 
dn deprecated, in particular, any rivalry 


between the secondary and elementary 
schools. That there is not the slightest 
indignity in being an elementary teacher is a platitude that, 
in the mouths of some speakers, would mean no more than 
the pious aspiration of the Primate that Dr. Clifford might 
have a seat in the House of Lords. But Mr. Birrell has 
proved his faith by his works. With increased facilities for 
education class distinctions are bound, sooner or later, to 
disappear; but Mr. Birrell can, and will, quicken the pro- 
cess. 


Class Distinctions. 


A CASE of the greatest importance to head masters and 
assistant masters in secondary schools in reference to 
tenure is likely to come before the courts for decision. The 
Än traportant points at issue are somewhat similar to 
Tenure Case, those that were brought forward in the 
famous Grantham case some years ago, but 

which remained undecided after the inquiry. It is hoped 
that a decision may be obtained ds to-whether assistant 
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masters in endowed schools are the servants of the 
governors or of the head master. This is important from 
many points of view, and in particular as to liability for 
payment of salary. Secondly, the important point will be 
raised as to whether or no the resignation of a head master 
terminates ipso facto the engagements of the assistant 
masters. The case has arisen in Richmond Grammar 
School, Yorkshire. A new head master was appointed in the 
course of the summer holidays. On September ro he 
wrote to each of the four assistant masters that he had 
decided to commence work on September 21 with an entire 
change of staff. The men in question, therefore, appear to 
have received ten days’ notice of dismissal from the in- 
coming head master. It does not seem necessary to intro- 
duce any personal feeling into the case. There may have 
been several reasons why it was well to have a change of 
staff, and, if the new head master had accepted the existing 
staff and given all the masters notice in September that 
their engagements would terminate at Christmas, he would 
have been acting within his legal rights according to the 
scheme. 


HE Head Master of Richmond Grammar School, 
Yorkshire, probably assumed that the engagements 
of the staff terminated with the resignation of his pre- 
decessor, or his predecessor may have 
given formal notice of termination of the 
engagement. On these points we have 
no information. According to the usual scheme, the head 
master appoints assistants and dismisses them at pleasure. 
It does not seem that assistants are servants of the govern- 
ing body, although the responsibility for payment of salary 
is generally admitted to lie with the latter. To unpre- 
judiced people it must seem an anomaly that when the 
head master of a school dies or resigns the whole staff 
should fall with him—a state of affairs that is never ad- 
mitted at the public schools; nor, of course, could it 
apply to the newer municipal or county schools. What- 
ever one's views may be, it would undoubtedly be an ad- 
vantage to have the matter definitely settled. Assistant 
masters demand, and, in our opinion, rightly demand, that 
they shall be held to be servants of the governing body. 
This was one of the findings of the Joint Committee 
over which Sir Edward Fry presided. Incidentally, it 
may be possible to have a decision as to what constitutes 
the usual notice, as in the present case it seems the men 
dismissed will claim that they received ten days’ notice. 
The whole question of the tenure of assistant masters is 
in a condition of fog, and any decisions that will throw 
light on the position wil! be welcome. When assistant 
masters know exactly how they stand in the eyes of the 
law they will know how to work for the reforms that they 
desire. 


The 
Points at Issue. 


Sc months ago the Surrey County Council and the 
Quarter Sessions appointed a Joint Committee to 
inquire into instruction in military on and n is shooting 
in all schools aided by public funds. "The 

we n report has features of general interest. As 
regards public elementary schools, the 
decision is that physical drill is more useful to the children, 
seeing their age, than instruction in rifle shooting. It is, 
therefore, recommended that public money should not be 
devoted to the latter object, but that where rifle clubs exist 
and are supported by voluntary subscriptions they should be 
continued, but should be limited to children over twelve 
years of age. In the secondary schools the Committee 
strongly advocate the formation of cadet corps. One such 
corps, at the Richmond County School, already exists, and 
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it is recommended that the remaining nine schools should 
go and do likewise and that the corps should be supported 
out of public funds. A further recommendation dealing 
with evening schools is somewhat of a novelty. It is 
recommended that drill and rifle shooting should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of these schools and should be 
paid for out of public moneys, so far as students of the age 
of fourteen to seventeen are concerned. At the age ot 
seventeen those who have the taste can join a Volunteer 
corps. 'The suggestions seem to us eminently sound. 
Children at elementary schools are much better employed 
in a general scheme of physical training than in the special- 
ized form known as military drill ; but in evening schools the 
inclusion of drill and of rifle shooting would form a useful 
attraction and would certainly be popular. The boys would 
be just of the right age to get the benefit. Other counties 
will, no doubt, also consider the matter. 


R. CYRIL JACKSON, in his report. on the educa- 
tion of Man, to which we refer more fully on another 
page, gives an account of a school that would shock the 
professional educationist. It is a boarding 
ai Mr school—a home for orphans, truants, and 
lsle of Man. the like. There are sixty-two children, 
ranging in age from one and a half years 
to sixteen years. There are two industrial-school boys, four 
truants, eleven Poor-Law children, and forty-five miscel- 
laneous orphans of both sexes. "These are taught by one 
teacher, who is apparently a woman. There is no work- 
shop nor any kind of industrial training for the boys; the 
girls scrub and clean the house. We are, of course, in 
error in saying that the children are taught by one instruct- 
ress. The words of the report fit the case better: ** One 
teacher attempts single-handed the impossible task of 
teaching the whole number. . . . She is doing her best." 
In fairness to the people of Man we must add that Mr. 
Jackson found the home excellently managed in all other 
respects; there are playroom, playground, and garden ; 
*the children are thoroughly well cared for, and seem 
happy." It is only the intellectual education that falls short 
of the desirable. The report adds, with some point: “ The 
ume when any kind of schooling was considered good 
enough for the waifs of society has gone by, and it is now 
recognized that they need to be thoroughly well equipped 
if they are to succeed in after life.” It might be added: 
*if they are not to be an avoidable burden upon, and 
danger to, society." 


E learn from the 24.27.4.—1he new form of the 
circular to members published by the Association 

of Assistant Masters, and now issued to the public—that a 
fresh clause dealing with examinations is 
being inserted into some schemes for en- 
dowed schools.. ‘The important words are 
these: “Once at least in every two years there shall be, at 
the cost of the foundation, an examination of the scholars 
bv, or under the direction of, a University or other govern- 
ing body, with the assistance, if the governors think fit, of 
any of the teaching staff of the school.” We could laugh 
at this remarkable change of front when we recollect that 
only a very few years ago it was considered quite impossible 
for any teacher to have anything to say in the examination 
of his own pupils. But latterly we have been reminded of 
the example of Germany, and—still more important—we 
have had the action of the London University, which in 
its school examinations seeks the genuine co-operation of 
members of the staff. The fact is we are suffering from a 
natural reaction brought on by a surfeit«of- outside ex- 
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aminations conducted without any special reference to the 
work or the conditions of the school. If a school is ex- 
amined by the staff alone, there is a difficulty in maintain- 
ing the standard of work. We need a combination of the 
two systems—an outside body to supervise the papers and 
see that the standard conforms to the general standard of 
work in secondary schools, and inside advice to ensure that 
the papers shall be within the curriculum of the school. 


M ANY people have charged Prof. Sadler with a sudden 

change of front in regard to the education of child- 
ren of well-to-do parents before they reach the age of twelve 

“One Law fop YEATS: and much discussion has resulted. 

theRigh,..." Ideally, we would all admit that children 

j . . 

might attend the free schools until the age 
of eleven or twelve, when they would pass on to the 
secondary school to receive the advantages of their share 
in grants of public money. Practically this cannot be in 
society as it iS constituted at present. And Prof. Sadler 
would not advise parents who can afford to do better for 
their children to send them to the public elementary 
schools, on the ground that the small proportion of 
teachers makes it impossible to give the individual care 
that is desirable. He argues therefore that parents must 
themselves pay the whole cost of education of their 
children up to the age of twelve years. To many this 
is a hard saying, seeing that all parents alike must pay 
rates and taxes. But we see no way out of the dilemma. 
In a few cases there are endowed schools that take children 
at nine years of age, or even earlier. These children get 
their share of the endowment, but they get no direct 
Government grant until they reach the age of twelve years. 
Except in the case of old endowed schools, we cannot 
doubt that Prof. Sadler's position is unassailable. Avowedly 
to provide, at the public expense, one kind of education 
for the poorer classes and another for the privileged classes 
would be impossible in a democratic age. Unless the 
public elementary schools have their staffs at least doubled, 
parents who can afford it must pay for the education of 
their children until they are old enough to enter a public 


secondary school. 


REPORT written by Dr. James Kerr, Medical Officer 

to the Education Committee of the London County 
Council, on “Bathing Arrangements in Schools in Germany 
and Holland" shows that we in England 


! opi PR have much leeway to make up in this 
j Schools. matter. It has been our custom to vaunt 


ourselves on our bathing proclivities, and 
even to hint scorn at the neglectful habits of other nations. 
Yet the traveller from the States is horrified to find in his 
hotel bedroom a tin saucer instead of the fitted bath to 
which he is accustomed in his own country. In town life 
baths mean money—not only the water rate, but the cost 
of space. In Germany every child has the opportunity of 
a hot bath at school once a week, except in villages where 
no permanent water service is available. In Holland the 
facilities are almost equal to those in Germany. The 
system usually adopted consists of washing in some sort of 
trough in water heated to 95 degrees Fahrenheit, followed 
by a shower gradually cooling to 65 degrees. The children 
must stay in school for a time after the bath to lessen the 
risk of catching cold. Everywhere the same testimony is 
given with regard to two results— it is more easy to keep 
the class-rooms fresh, and the children are invigorated and 
can work better. 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “ As I was having my 
hair cut the other day I inquired what had become 
of an assistant—a rather dreamy-looking, imaginative 
German, who was no longer in the shop. 
‘Oh, he has gone to manage So-and-so’s 
shop, said my informant, ‘but he won't 
get much custom—he knows too much to get on? And 
then he added: ‘These Germans, they’re all alike—they 
know too much.’ Two things struck me in this obiter 
dictum of a man in the street. In the first place, his ex- 
perience had taught him that the Germans were much 
better educated than himself; and, secondly, his remark 
implied a strong contempt for education as an instrument 
tending towards success in life. A wider experience would 
have enabled him to discover that Germans do ‘get on, 
and that this success is not unconnected with their educa- 
tion. But the interesting point is that he, typical of many 
of his fellows, has not realized the use of education in the 
battle of life. This may be the result of obtuseness and 
of the obstinate belief of Englishmen that they will get 
along all right by the exercise of their ‘common sense,’ 
not always to be dignified with the name of ‘native wit’; 
or it may be because the education given in many schools 
does not result in giving a boy the conviction that his 
wits have been sharpened by the process.” Against our 
correspondent's suggestion we may place the large numbers 
of men and women who, born to no special privileges, 
have found their elementary education the stepping stone 
tu a career in which a practised brain and a well stored 
memory have won success. 


e 
Use of Learning. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


READERS of Mr. Cyril Jackson's report on the secondary and higher 
elementary education of the Isle of Man will feel 


MP gris d AS regret that the services of such an able and clear- 
Isle of Man. sighted Inspector have been lost by the English 


Board of Education. The report shows the dis 
abilities under which the Manx schools, and the education generally of 
the island, are suffering ; but it is in the suggestions for improvement, 
and in various remarks scattered here and there through the pages of 
the report, that Mr. Jackson shows how completely he is abreast 
with the most modern educational methods and organization, and 
how fully he realizes that education to-day is democratic and must 
be based on public feeling and adapted to the needs of every class. 
** Scholarships," says Mr. Jackson, ''should be looked upon as an 
investment by the community in the brains of its best members." Any 
local councillor or rate-payer who wished to contest this might he 
reminded of the fable of the body and the members. ** The true aim 
of the teaching of English,” we read, ** is the development of the power 
to use books, and not the memory of the contents of a few Readers. 
We fancy Mr. Wells would agree with this; aud, if examinations 
allowed teachers to realize the truth of the maxim, many children would 
leave school far better equipped than at present for the battle of life. 
The following words give a wise hint to the Authorities :—“ Aptitude, 
not knowledge ofa few facts, is required : the commercial man demands 
from his employees intelligence, not a smattering of theoretical book: 
keeping ; the result aimed at in manual training is handiness combined 
with a grasp of constructive principles, not the knowledge of a few 
carpenter's joints ; science teaching is directed towards the acquisition 
of a scientific spirit, not of a store of chemical formula." 


THE present provision for secondary education in Man, and the 
extent to which it is made use of, would imply at 
first sight a more satisfactory state of affairs than 
careful analysis would endorse. The statistics show 
that I3 per 1,000 of the population are in schools where higher 
education is given. The population is unfortunately decreasing. and is 
now taken to be about 54,0009. The number of pupils is 747 : bul © 
these 129 are boarders in King William's College whose homes are 
outside the island. Taking away these, and adding 88 pupil-teachers 
we get 706 Manx pupils, which gives 13 per 1,000. If, however 
we take away the 187 pupils under twelve years of age, the proportion 
is lowered to 9'5 per 1,002. Besides King Williain’s College, there 


The Existing 
Provision. 
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is one other non-local school—for girls, with 29 pupils. There are 
four endowed schools, boys’ grammar schools at Douglas and Castle- 
town and Ramsay, and a girls’ high school at Castletown. There is 
one ‘‘public secondary” school at Douglas taking boys and girls. 
There are also six private schools. The report shows how some o the 
grammar schools have fallen on evil days, one in Peel being com. 
pletely closed, and urges that changes in organization and much more 
liberal support are urgently necessary. King William's College has 
the reputation of an English public school, but the other endowed 
Schools have suffered badly for want of funds, while the provision for 
girls education is sadly lacking. In Douglas alone do we find a 
secondary school of the modern type, supported by the town and 
inspected by the Board of Education. Here boys and girls have equal 
opportunities. Incidentally Mr. Jackson remarks: ** On general lines 
both boys and girls require the same training in their early years." 


Mn. JACKSON sees, of course, that more money from public funds 

R must be found. One source yet untapped so far as 

emedial hich d : . d f 

Moasuros. igher education is concerned is the grant from 
Excise, better known as the whisky money. But 
more important than money is the need for insisting that pupils shall 
make a longer stay at the secondary schools. The charts showing the 
duration of the school-days of the boys who have left school during the 
last two years are more ragged than any similar charts we have ever 
seen. In no case is there a solid block from the ages of twelve to sixteen, 
not even from thirteen to fifteen. Boys come early and leave early, 
or they come late for a year's ** finishing." With entries and leavings 
at all ages it is impossible to scheme a satisfactory schedule of work. 
There is no definite local industry, and therefore no direct necd for 
technical education. What is wanted is a general education that will 
encourage self-reliance and enable pupils to adapt themselves to new 
conditions. Before anything can be done satisfactorily, the adminis- 
tration should be altered. The Council of Education of the island 
should have wider power and real control over the schools. The area 
is too small for a number of Education Authorities. The educational 
endowments are not at present well used. They should be centralized 
and devoted to scho'arships, or to the aid of secondary education in 
seme form. More secondary schools, especially for girls, should be 
founded and supported by the Local Authority. Supplementary classes 
in elementary or higher elementary schools should be formed. To 
some extent the report deals with elementary education and we note 
two useful suggestions : more instruction should be given in household 
management; and, in order to encourage children to stay longer at 
school, leave of absence should be given during the tourist season, 
which is not long, and in which the elder children are required for work 
of various sorts. 


THE report of Dr. James Kerr on the bathingarrangements in d 

Germany and in Holland, which the London County 
oe at Council ae issucd, is full of interest. About 85 
per cent. of the children in all schools in Germany 
and Holland, in districts where there isa permanent water supply, have 
a weekly bath. The very young children are excluded because of the 
difficulty of dressing them, and the elder girls sometimes give up the 
habit. There is no compulsion, and the chief objectors are in Catholic 
«districts, in schools where the arrangements are not considered suf- 
ficiently private. The usual system is to have a dressing room to 
accommodate about thirty ; some of these have separate dressing boxes 
for all, some for a few elder children. The baths consist of a number 
of shallow troughs in which the washing takes place. This is always 
followed by a shower bath. In some schools cach child has a separate 
bathing cell and dressing cell. The space occupied by these is not 
large, as the bathing trough necd not be above 2 feet square. In no 
case is the installation exceedingly costly. Dr. Kerr considers that a 
dressing-room to hold about twenty-five, with a few curtained cells at 
one end, and a bathroom for the same number with a few curtained 
bath cells, is sufficient for the use of a large London school. The testi- 
mony of teachers and doctors is strong as to the beneficial results of the 
introduction of school bathing. The air in the class-rooms is better, 
the children are better able to work, and there is a great improvement 
in their underclothing and general habits of tidiness. In one school 
visited there was a special installation for the use of the staff. There is 
nothing said about the use of the baths in the holidays. Perhaps this 
would prove impossible, as it might mean having a teacher always 
present for disciplinary purposes. 


WE have received from the Kent Education Committee the fourteenth 
report and a copy of the ‘‘ Directory for Higher 


PARAT. Education." 'fhelatter document gives a most useful 
Kent. account of the opportunities afforded to the inhabit- 


ants of the county in the matter of scholarships, 
and especially with regard to help and information in agricultural pursuits. 
Few counties have an institution like Wye College able and willing to 
he!f the farmer and gardener in a variety of ways. From the report of 
the Committee we learn tbat a large expenditure will be necessary in 
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the next few years on the provision of new secondary schools. Eight 
districts are in need of schools for girls. These are to be built by, and 
remain the property of, the Council. In the existing secondary schools 
that are under the control of the Council all the teachers are to be 
formally dismissed, in order that they may be reappointed under the 
new conditions of appointment. The appointment of head teachers is 
to be subject to six months’ notice on either side, such notice to expire 
at the end of a term. The conditions relating to assistant teachers 
ought to be welcomed by their associations, as they seem exactly what 
assistants have been asking for. After one month's probation, the 
appointment is to continue during good behaviour, until terminated by 
written notice on either side, such notice to be given not later than the 
end of the first week in term. Of course, if this condition is rigidly 
exacted by the Committee, some assistants may regret the old régime 
under which a head master could generally be induced to waive his 
right to notice in case the assistant was offered promotion at the end of 
term or even in the holidays. The scale increase of salary is to be 
given annually, subject to the Coinmittee's approval, and payment is to 
be six times a year, 


Ir is impossible in a paragraph or two to do justice to the many 
activities referred to in the Annual Report of the 
Manchester Education Committeee. We pick out 
for notice here some of the Committee's work that 
deals with the child out of school. Children are taken without pay- 
ment to the Corporation swimming baths, under the charge of a teacher. 
They may go by themselves at a cost of 44d. There are at present no 
arrangements for hot baths in the schools, but perhaps Manchester may 
be the first city in England to adopt the German plan. With regard to 
playing fields, a Committee is engaged on a scheme by which it will be 
possible for the elder children to have one afternoon a week in the 
playing fields under supervision, this to count in the time-table. In 
addition, sevcral school playgrounds are open from after school to dusk 
in summer. The difficulty with regard to playing fields is to find space, 
either in public parks or elsewhere, that is not too costly and too 
remote from the schools. The country school has had a useful and 
pleasant season of work. Some twelve hundred children and teachers 
have enjoyed a fortnight in the country. The work has been carried 
on by a voluntary Committee who have made themselves responsible 
for the greater part of the cost. Special arrangements for the cure of 
stammering have been made, and the report shows that a great success 
has been attained. Prof. Léon Berquand was engaged to give a course 
of lessons to ten children. These were cured and a subsequent examin- 
ation after some months showed that no relapse had takcn place. The 
children who stammer are now under the care of Miss Mona Clay, who 
recommends a course of five weeks—three for uninterrupted instruction 
and practice and two more for occasional reunion. The savings bank 
continues to be an important feature. More than £20,000 has been 


deposited during the year. 


Care of Children 
in Manchester. 


THE Manchester City Council has adopted a new scheme for the cons 
stitution of the Education Committee, which has 
been forwarded to the Board of Education for 
approval. Under this scheme there will be twenty 
Council members, as against thirty at present. Three 
are to be recommended by the Withington Committee, and two are to 
be representatives of the Moss Side wards. Thirteen co-opted members 
will replace the twenty-one under the previous scheme. They are to be 
persons of experience in the management or administration of elementary 
education in provided or non-provided schools, of technical and com- 
mercial education, of secondary schools, and of University education. 
The Withington Committee is to have the right of nominating one of 
the co-opted members. Thus the total number of the Committee will 
be reduced from fifty-one to thirty-three. A smaller Committee is 
certainly more business-like than a larger one, and, assuming that the 
Committee is strong enough in numbers to provide sufficient members 
for the necessary sub committees, the change should be beneficial. 
There is one clause of the new scheme that we do not deem sufficiently 
generous. Two at least of the co-opted members must be women. We 
can only hope that “ two at least" will not be taken to mean ** two 
only." Two women out of a Committee of thirty-three have not a fair 
opportunity of impressing their views, even if they are the most regular 
of attenders ; nor does this scanty number make it possible to give to 
women all the sub-committee work for which they are specially suited. 
We have also received a ccpy of the ‘‘ Directory of Evening Schools 
and Classes in the City of Manchester," which contains full information 
as to time-tables, fees, and other matters of the city's work in this 


direction. 


Constitution of 
the Education 
Committee. 


THE annual report of the West Riding Education Committee, 
which we have just received, is a modest, tersely 


enor ot ehe written document, and yet so full of evidence of 
West Riding. useful work accomplished and necessary problems 


tackled that we can hardly realize that the Com- 
mittee have only bzen at work under present conditions for two years, 
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cand that this is only their second report. No less than £6,000 have 
‘been spent in helping existing teachers, both elementary and secondary, 
in gaining further qualifications or in making good deficiencies owing 
to lack of earlier opportunities. The pupil-teacher scheme is fully 
‘organized, but there is still a want of sufficient training-college accom- 
modation, and the Committee intend to remedy this. The building of 
eight new secondary schools has been undertaken. Three of these are 
‘for girls, and the remainder are dual. The report realizes the dis- 
advantage of children entirely dropping their education when they leave 
the elementary school, an] only coming back to the evening school 
-alter the lapse of a year or more. At first they are proud of their new 
independence, and ae find their new work so arduous that they 
have little energy for book-learning in the evening. The result is 
disastrous. When the children begin to realize their own ignorance 
they come to the evening schools to find that they have forgotten much 
and lost the habit of study. The teachers are then inclined to do over 
again the work of a primary school. With regard to the elementary 
schools, the Committee have taken to heart Mr. Marvin’s report of the 
previous year, that the least satisfactory portions of work in the ele- 
mentary schools are at the top and the bottom. Much has been done 
to make up deficiencies in both respects. A sum of £5,275 has been 
granted to Leeds University and 42,320 to Sheffield. 


a e 


Tire Plymouth Education Authority is hard at work organizing and 
supplementing the provision for secondary education 
P ROUER.. in the borough. It is intended to establish a new 
public secondary school, and this will necessitate a 
revision of the present arrangement with the school that is permitted to 
take the title of the Corporation Grammar School. The Committee 
find so much difficulty in the restrictions imposed by the Board's 
Minute on Higher Elementary Schools that it has been deterinined to 
work the intermediate school as an upper standard public elementary 
school. There are some eighteen hundred children attending private 
and proprietary schools in the town, and the Authority rightly thinks 
that it ought to control and guarantee the education given in these 
schools. Free inspection by the Board has accordingly been offered ; 
two schools are already recognized by the Board as efficient schools, and 
-it is hoped that the others will be inspected during the coming year. 
In connexion with the elementary schools a. useful fund known as the 
*' School Children's Fund" has been started by private generosity. 
The objects are to provide meals, wearing apparel, spectacles or other 
hygienic appliances, to give treats to atilicted children, and to grant 
small sums to head teachers for miscellaneous wants. An interesting 
case has been heard in the Courts during the year. The Authority 
made a rule that the marriage of women teachers should be equivalent 
to three months' notice of termination of appointment. Claim was 
made by one teacher against this rule and damages were awarded, but 
on appeal the decision was reversed. The medical officer reports again 
as to the unsuitable character of the seats and desks in the majority of 
the schools. ‘* No support,” he says, ** is given to the back, and there 
are no means of altering the angle of the desks." "The ophthalmic 
surgeon finds so many traces of eye trouble that he says the present 
system of cursory inspection is of no help to the children, though it 
may be of use in compiling statistics. He says that neither he nor the 
other hospital surgeons can possibly cope with the work if it is to be 
done thoroughly. He, there'ore, suggests that about two hundred cases 
‘each year should be properly examined and fitted with glasses, and 
that, if this were done, in a few years the number of cases in the 
schools could be reduced to reasonable limits. We have also received 
from the Plymouth Authority the ‘‘ Education Directory” for the 
present session. The book is clearly arranged, admirably produced, 
and enlivened with many illustrations showing the art rooms, work- 
shops, and domestic rooms provided for the students. 


Tue City and Guilds of London Institute presents a report dealing 
The City and fully, amongst other matter, with the new situation 
Guilds Institute. created by the proposed establishment of the 
t London Charlottenburg.” Partial arrangements 

have already been made by which the students of the Royal College of 
Science and of the Central Technical College have used the sanie 
laboratory, thus avoiding the expense of duplication for two colleges 
that are situated close to one another. The Institute has appointed a 
Committee to confer with the Departmental Committee, and it remains 
for the Board of Itducation to take the next step. The rest of the 
report deals with the work of the colleges managed by the institution. 
The work they do is undoubtedly of the highest utility, and many 
engineers owe their excellent equipment to it. Yet the report recog- 
nizes that there is a greater demand for the highest skilled teaching 
than can be met under existing conditions. On one point we would 
venture to offer a suggestion. The students come straight from the 
secondary schools, many at the age of sixteen or seventeen. As the 
-report points out, this necessitates the provision of a first year’s course 
f a general character in mechanics and mathematics, physics and 
chemistry. [t might be better, in that it would relieve the college of a 


certain amount of non-technical work, if the age of entrance were 
raised and the entrance examination stiffened. Against this proposal 
we have the Dean's report, in which he finds great fault with the work 
done by students before their admission.  ** Far too little," he says, 
* is done to inculcate exact and careful habits of working ; it rarely 
happens that a student comes to us who knows what an experiment is." 
But with the improvement of secondary education and its equipment 
which is rapidly going on all this ought to be altered. We have also 
received from the same body a report on the work of the Department 
of Technology. 


THE first section of the new building of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College has now been formally 
opened, though it had previously been used for 
classes, When completed, the structure will be the 
largest of its kind in Britain. Like all institutions 
for higher education, there is a difficulty in getting adequate funds no 
less for capital than for income charges. In the United States, to 
which country the Secretary and Director, together with the Professor 
of Mechanics, werc recently sent on a tour of investigation and inquiry, 
it is found that the equipment is generally better than in England 
because of the more ample provision of funds. Some £250,000 have 
been subscribed for the Glasgow College, but more is wanted. Itis 
also pointed out in the repert that this college will be the only institution 
of its kind standing quite by itself and not incorporated with any 
University. The college at Bristol, which at present is independent, 
will be incorporated in the projected Bristol University. It is therefore 
probable, or at any rate possible, that the governors of the Glasgow 
Technical College may come to some arrangement with the University 
of Glasgow. 


The Glasgow and 
West of Scotland 
Technical College. 


THe Warwickshire Education Committee find considerable fault with 
the new Government Regulations for special sub- 
jects, especially in reference to cookery classes, on 
these grounds : a serious loss of grant, a considerable 
waste of teachers’ services, a serious reduction in the number of 
children who will be able to receive instruction in cookery, or, if the 
present instruction is continued, a need for a large increase in expendi- 
ture upon additional premises and teachers, and the im practicability of 
giving instruction ia cookery to children in small rural parishes. These 
new Regulations were issued. within one month cf their coming into 
operation. As all efforts have failed to reduce the Board to greater 
leniency, the Committee has circulated the correspondence among the 
other counties with a request for support as against the Board. In the 
matter of scholarships it was felt that the existing arrangements were 
not satisfactory and new regulations have bzen issued. Major and 
minor scholarships are to be tenable for three years. To mcet the 
increased expense the numbers have been reduced —twenty-four minor 
and sixteen intermediate. The maximum age limit for minor scholar- 
ships is to be twelve years, and the joint examination that had been 
held with Somersetshire is to bc given up and a special examination for 
Warwickshire is instituted. 


Warwickshire. 


WE have also received the quarterly report of the Staffordshire 
Education Committee, dealing chiefly with ordinary 
Pee Rd ^ routine matters. The Northampton Institute sends 
us a bulky volume giving its educational and social 
announcements for the session. The report contains illustrations of the 
various departments and gives a most attractive. programme to induce 
the dweller of East London to spend his (or her) evenings pleasantly 
and profitably. The Northampton Institute is in John Street, E.C. 
The Borough Polytechnic sends us a similar volume, though 
not quite so lavishly prepared. — We* have also to acknowledge 
the receipt of the report of the Medical School of St. Mary's Hospital, 
which gives a full account of the facilities offered to students. From 
Gloucestershire we have a volume of nearly three hundred pages 
dealing entirely with the receipts and expenditure on elementary and 
higher education, and similar statistical information. The prospectus 
of the Bradford evening schools and classes shows that that city is not 
behind others in the facilities it offers to its inhabitants. The West 
Riding of Yorkshire sends us a further handbook dealing with 
elementary education; and from the London County Council we 
have a prospectus and time-table of the School of Photo-engraving and 
Lithography, in Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


GRAv's * Elegy" was published within a few years of Johnson's 
Dictionary, and it is instructive to note how far his orthography differs 
from modern usage. In ** Munro's Translations,” reviewed in another 
column, the original spelling is preserved. Gray wrote: curet, 
tinkleings, mopeing, ecchoing, huswife, tle (aisle), sooth (soothe), rumes, 
Hambden (Hampden), wrea’hs (wreathes). 
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DOROTHEA BEALE. 


MARCH 21, 1831 —NOVEMBER 9, 19255. 


Reminiscences * 
LREADY so much has been written on the subject of Miss 
Beale's work and her striking personality that we almost 
fear to force the note of praise by a fresh attempt to portray 


her and to estimate the value of her work ; but no record that, 
She. 


is sincere and at first hand can be deemed superfluous. 
had early grasped most of the principles now accepted by all 
educational reform ; she was able also to test those principles 
in practice, and at the end of a long life, devoted to one centre 
of work, she could formulate her observations and draw from 
them authoritative conclusions. While welcoming new develop- 
ments in method and encouraging every form of individual 
experiment in teaching that was likely to arouse intelligence in 
the pupil, she adhered in the main to several broad, unchanging 
principles in the arrangement of school work. These may be 
roughly formulated : (1) The iinportance of the study of Scrip- 
ture, as a means of quickening the sense of duty and strengthen- 
ing the will ; (2) mathematics, as providing mental gymnastics ; 
(3) history and literature, as kindling and regulating the 
imagination ; (4) languages (with some philology and grammar), 
as conducive to clearness of thought; (5) much and frequent 
written work, so as to cultivate the “gift of utterance” ; (6) im- 
portance of the training of teachers ; (7) the necessity laid on 
each to dedicate herself to a life of usefulness. 

There is so much to remember, when asked for reminiscences 
of Miss Beale, that the task of selection becomes bewilderingly 
difficult. Our perception of her greatness has been a thing 
of such unconscious growth that it is almost impossible to 
analyse the grounds of our admiration and trust. Yet a few of 
the secrets of her personal influence seem gradually to be 
becoming clear. As in all great characters, so in hers, a 
variety of opposite qualities found space for co-ordinate 
development. She was prompt to decide, had a firm belief 
that her decisions were right, adhered to them with tenacity, 
and embodied them in action. Yet, on the other hand, she 
would, with most engaging readiness, listen to the proposals, 
even to the criticisms, of her staff. And very often, with 
almost naive simplicity, she would accept and act upon the 
advice of a subordinate. In dealing with the Guild of Old 
Girls (of which she was ev officio President) this paradox of 
combined firmness and readiness to yield was often exhibited. 
The most striking case, I think, was in connexion with the 
corporate work of the Guild. Soon after its formation a 
general desire arose to join in some central effort of social 
service, besides the various local utilities in which individual 
members were engaged. Miss Beale wished this corporate 
work to have its centre at Cheltenham, and, if possible, to be 
connected with the College. But this restricted aim found no 
favour, and in the end a College Settlement—now known as 
St. Hilda’s, East—was founded in Bethnal Green. Later, 
when this Settlement had proved its usefulness and the general 
interest taken in it justified the choice of the Guild, Miss Beale 
frankly acknowledged her mistake, and gave warm and generous 
support to the undertaking. 

In the exercise of her authority as Principal she “ruled with 
diligence," and maintained a personal supervision over every 
department of her large College. Some have called her an 
autocrat, and she did not deny the name. One old pupil came 
nearer the truth when describing her as a “ benevolent despot.” 
There were few of her subjects who wished for a limitation of 
prerogative. Yet, together with this inflexible assertion of 
authority, she granted to her subordinates a quite unusual de- 
gree of independence. When convinced of their capacity and 
their loyalty to high standards of work she withdrew all im- 
mediate control. And every mistress knew that within the 
little kingdom of the one class confided to her she might 
exercise individual judgment and plan out her own time-table 
of work. This permission to organize within given limits added 
an extraordinary interest to the work of teaching, and enabled 
Miss Beale to demand sacrifices of her mistresses such as few 
other Heads would venture to expect. But, while granting such 
a measure of freedom to her teachers as to secure their 
affectionate allegiance, Miss Beale never relaxed her vigilance. 


* A fuller reford of Miss Beale’s life and work will appear next month. 


Much of the school work was carried on in large halls subjeet 
to unconscious supervision. Every class-room had a glass door 
through which the controlling eye could note any sign of dis- 
order or inattention ; every week a register of marks was 
submitted to her, and she pronounced weighty words of praise 
or blame upon the work of each individual pupil. E 
This unceasing vigilance, this untlinching exercise of control 
over ever increasing numbers, this attitude of command, gave 


.to Miss Beale's mauner a certain abruptness that aroused in 


some a feeling akin to fear. Even to those who knew her well 
there was an outward appearance of hardness that often con- 
cealed the kindlier feminine instincts which lay below—instinets 
deliberately held in check so that her hand might be the steadier 
for holding the sceptre of rule. That she recognized and -re- 
gretted this hardening effect of a life-long repression of feeling 
may be touchingly illustrated by her own words about ‘a 
photograph of herself. A very successful one, part of a group 
taken in 1897, has often been reproduced, and is a favourite 
with us all. In 1899 what seems to some an even more pleasing 
one appeared in a group photograph of that year. On my 
expressing the opinion that it was the best yet taken, Miss 
Beale agreed, adding : “I think I look gentler in this one than 
in the other.” 

That she could be gentle and extraordinarily sympathetic all 
those who came into close contact with her know well. Once 
a young mistress received a sudden summons in a case of 
family trouble. Miss Beale saw in a moment the whole bearing 
of the situation, and gave immediate leave of absence for as 
long as might be required. A midnight journey was necessary, 
and the flurried young teacher on reaching the station found a 
servant sent to see her off, and to put in her hands a basket of 
fruit and delicacies. No doubt others can tell similar tales of 
Miss Beale’s practical sympathy. As to her sallies of humour, 
her playfulness in hours of relaxation, they came upon those 
fortunate enough to be of the company with a shock of pleasure. 
Sometimes, also, to her “children” she would show this lighter 
vein, and at the biennial Guild meetings her final address—a 
retrospect and a panegyric—was always provocative of universal 
laughter and gaiety. 

Her love for the College was almost humorous in its in- 
tensity, but to her so serious that one dared not take liberties 
with so sacred a passion. To the College she sacrificed much 
of what to others seems worth having—family ties, the cultiva- 
tion of friendships, the attractions of society, amusement, ease. 
To one who sometimes visits the College—a shrewd observer— 
this sacrifice of ease appeared specially pathetic. 

Those who have seen her fighting with fatigue, as she sat on 
many occasions listening to the lectures she could not hear, 
will not wonder that she arou:ed in the hearts of those wao 
understood her an enthusiasm too subile to be explained. 
Her love for the College was almost fierce; the thought of 
leaving it, of relaxing her clinging grasp and retiring into 
inactivity, was the one great fear of her courageous heart. 
She spoke of it sometimes, always with unconcealed dismay. 
And yet she had looked this terror in the face; and we can 
perceive plainly now that she had contemplated the possibility 
of a surrender of her work. We rejoice that she has been 
spared this intolerable pain. 

Those who remember the last play, produced for the Guild 
meeting in July, 1906, will recall many phrases which even at 
the time seemed prophetic. The story of the great Queen 
Hatshepset, whose energy had conferred blessings on her 
people, was in itself most suggestive. We quote a few striking 
lines : 

Egypt is richer through her enterprise, 

Our women nobler through her energies. 

IIer mouth hath spoken great words, and her hand 
Lifted the cup of knowledge to your lips. 


Then Hatshepset, conscious of growing opposition, and the 
secret schemings of her son to remove her from the throne, 
gives utterance to her thoughts : 


Yes, daughter, I am old. Custom demands 
That, being woman, I should be called old— 
I have held fast the reias of government, 

But the King, having attained full manhood, 
Chafes for power. I have been long a Queen. 
My land, my people, claimcd my energies. 
And I have given you the gems of life, 

Wise teachers, noble women, liberty. . «> 
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And, again, on the approach of death : 


Many a danger have I stemmed before, 
Holding the helm of State with tireless zeal, 
But now, an aged Queen, I bow the knee 
Before thee, Searcher of the heart, for aid. 


Miss Beale did not write this play herself ; but she issued 
her commands, and it was written, and staged and acted, all in 
a manner so impressive that, in the light of present events, 
the remembrance of it haunts the mind. 

More positive, however, than any hints in the play are Miss 
Beale's own words on the occasion when her portrait by Mr. 
J. J. Shannon was presented to the College in 1904. In these, 
however, it is the prospect of death (not of retirement) of which 
she speaks with such equanimity. We quote from her 
address :— 


I am touched by the fact not only that so many have cared to sub- 
scribe for a portrait of their old schoolmistress, but that so many have 
come long distances to present their gift to the College, and that in 
dark November days. . . . You have all come here moved by loyalty 
to your College. Loyalty is not a personal matter, as we saw on 
Sunday. Tribute was due not to Tiberius, but to Caesar; so you 
wanted a portrait of a Lady Principal—not of the person, bat of the 
representative—and the Principal has a great advantage over the 
person in that the former lasts on when the latter passes away. Loyalty 
outlasts life—** Le Roi est mort ; vive le Roi ! "—so I look on your gift as 
a page of College history. . . . But not only have you brought a present 
for the College : I find also a beautiful book for my own personal self 
—not my official self—a record of affection from my children which 
warms my heart and makes me long to be more worthy of it. . . . But, 
if the affection of those we love is an energizing power, it produces a 
moral tension, not unmingled with fear: **None is happy till his 
death." . . . But, as I have said, the Principal does not die. Like 
the Lhama, she is reincarnated : in her, if the body perishes, the esprit 

. de corps survives. As Aeneas saw in vision those who should establish 

„the glory of the City of the Seven Hills, so I look forward to the time 

- when another shall reign in my stead on Bayshill, and the pictorial 

. history of the College shall be continued, and a precession of rulers 
greater than their ancestors— 


“Illustres animas, nostrumque in nomen ituras "— 
shall see deveiopments which we cannot foresee — 


*f This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart. Patience! Give it time 
To learn its limbs: there is a hand that guides." 
M. 


At the memorial service at St. Paul's, held November 16, the 
address was given by the Bishop of Stepney. The great congregation 
gathered under the dome testified how wide and deep was the in- 
fluence on her generation exercised by a great woman, a great teacher, 
a great Christian. It had been his privilege to be present at the last 

- of those great gatherings when hundreds of the girls and women met 
-to take counsel with her whom they regarded as their queen and 
»prophet. He should never forget his converse with her then, and he 
might claim to be a link between that centre of their national 
Christianity which was proud to do her honour and the College— 
.that record of a wonderful venture of courage, that achievement of 
resolute purpose with which her name was identified. Of her per- 
.sonal character he would say little: none would have disliked such 
reference more than Miss Beale herself. She was a woman who bore 
the impress of rare distinction—a nature moulded and working upon 
a large and generous scale; a great dreamer, a great visionary, and 
yet a most capable administrator; tenacious of purpose and masterful, 
. yet with a deep inner tenderness; frank and open, yet holding in 
reserve (like all strong natures) more than she gave out; with 
the strength of a great leader, yet retaining to the last somethinz 
of the love and simplicity of the child. But he would rather dwell 
on the great ileals to which her life bore witness. These ideals 
were embodied in the great College that she erected. Cheltenham 
Co'lege was one of those institutions that bore the mark of a single 
personality. It embodied her ideal of culture, wide and far reaching 
in its aims, yet accurate in its methods, and in teaching was true to 
the definition of Edward Thring—the transmission of life from the 
living to the living through living. She gave proof that the person- 
ality of the teacher was the most indispensable and enduring power in 
education. The main object of all her work at Cheltenham and else- 
where was not so much to instruct the mind as to inspire the character. 
Lastly ar.d chiefly, her aim was that the mind and character should be 
inspired with the spirit of religion—not the development of a single 
faculty, but the consecration of all our faculties kept at the highest 
point of energy. She was not wont to speak much of religion, but 


chose rather to reveal it in conduct. She was filled with the rever- 
ence of a great reserve. When she retired to undergo the operation 
which was destined to prove fatal she gave orders that no disturbance 
was to be made in the daily work of the College. Was it not her 
voice that spoke to them in the appointed lesson: ‘‘ Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, knowing that your labour is not in 
vain in the Lord "? 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 
FRANCE. 


Of the professional training to be required henceforth from can- 
didates for the agrégation we have already written. 


VM atag Now that the measure of it is fixed by official decree, 
pédagogique. : : É 

it presents itself to us as being by no means exces- 
sive. The stage pédagogigue contemplated by the regulation of June, 


1904, shall comprise, says the new decree, theoretical preparation and a 
pone apprenticeship. The theoretical preparation is to be given 

y means of twenty lectures relating (1) to secondary education in 
general (its history and its organization, both in France and abroad); 
(2) to the various disciplines of secondary education (literature, history, 
mathematics, Xc.). The lectures of the first group will be attended by 
all candidates ; from those in the second group each will choose such 
as deal with the special subject in which he seeks the agrégation. 
Pro‘essional apprenticeship, now that it is defined, appears as atterd- 
ance at, and progressive participation in, class work in a /ycdée or collège 
either for at least three weeks continuously or during a whole quarter 
at the rate of, for a minimum, two lessons a week. Candidates in 
modern languages must attend for /wo quarters. The lecturers and the 
teachers to be charged with the direction of the professional apprentice- 
ship will be nominated by the A'eceur, to whom, also, will be sent a 
report of the way in which the probationer has gone through his course, 
and of the aptitude that he has shown. As to ''the progressive 
participation," the intention of the Ministry seems to be that the proba- 
tioners should go to a class not singly, but in groups of two or three 
—first as mere visitors, then to be entrusted with a gradually increased 
share in the teaching, the time of their probation being divided between 
the first and the second cycle. Not the least valuable part of their 
training will be the private counsels given to them by the experienced 
teachers under whom they are placed. Our readers will observe, with 
approval or disapproval, that of abstract or general pedagogy—the 
scierce, that is, of the principles that should underlie all educational 
methods—there is no mention. Perhaps the French think that the 
science has not yct been formulated with sufficient certainty for prac- 
tical ends. Yet we are loath to believe that the study of it, even in its 
immaturity, is unworthy of pursuit. 

This is a day of exchanges. Nations profit by exchanging ideas; 
they are growing conscious that a very practical 
way of exchanging ideas is to exchange persons, the 
bearers of ideas. Germany exchanges professors 
with the United States. France exchanges teachers with Germany and 
with Great Britain; she has likewise been organizing the means of 
exchanging boys and girls. Rich men have long been wont to send 
their children abroad for the sake of the educative effect of the foreign 
language and life. Why should not the ordinary citizen be able to do 
the same? If he would do it, there is the Société d'Echange inter- 
familial to help him. Founded four years ago, it has already brought 
about the exchange of 492 children between France on the one hand 
and Germany, England, Austria, Spain, and Italy on the other. With 
Germany an exchange of children for the holidays has become a 
familiar practice. Private in i's character, and so unfettered in its 
action, the society receives a small grant from the State. We regard 
its work—which, it has been pointed out, gives a natural complement 
to correspondance tnterscolatre—as likely to be beneficent. But are not 
all these exchanges prejudicial to Volkstumspadagogtk—the pedagogy 
that secks to foster, above all, the sentiment of nationality? Of which 
we, for our part, have not spoken with extravagant praise, albeit not 
hoping blindly for the cosmopolitanism that would be the logical result 
of the new educational movements ? 

In spite of the progress that is being made with the providing of 
secondary education for girls, the supply is not yet 
everywhere equal to the demand. In Paris the 
teachers of the Lycée Voltaire, following the lead 
of those of the Lycées Lakanal and Buffon, are themselves offering, 
since no /ycé& for girls is conveniently near, secondary courses fot 
young girls. ‘The courses were begun on October $ at the Lycee 
Voltaire itself. The Ministry of Public Instruction and the Municipal 
Council of Paris subsidize them. 

The chief topics among French schoolmen at present are the super- 

Of the vision required from teachers (professeurs) and the 

French Parent. extraordinary confusion caused by the ministerial 
permission to withdraw children from school last 
July on the 14th, although the holidays didnot formally begin until after 


The Exchanges 
of Children. 


Assistanc9 
for the Girls. 
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the distribution of prizes on the 28th. Neither of these things is likely 
to interest readers of The Journal of Education. The parent is always 
interesting to the teacher. We wrote a few months ago about the 
British parent—perhaps intemperately, since indignation should have 
been softened with humour. But look at French parents. A petition is 
being circulated among some of them containing this clause: ‘‘ Since 
Greek is not as indispensable to those destined for Science as for those 
who will make Letters their career, of the five hours a week allotted to 
Greek one might be made optional, and given by the former to 
chemistry." That is to say, having themselves e/ected that their boys 
shall study Greek, they propose to reduce the hours devoted to it by 
20 per cent. But the strongest objection to Greek in the school is that 
the discipline is too hard for most of those with whom it js employed, 
and that the brief time that can be spared for it prevents them from 
reaching a serviceable degree of attainment. 


GERMANY. 


This is—the remark is not new—a changing world. Your old-time 
pedagogue usually based his claim to teach on some 
t Modern = rudimentary knowledge of the Latin tongue. In 
Pédchers to LEow Germany to-day, with Latinless schools pouring 
Latin ? their pupils into the Universities, care has to be 
exercised lest those should teach without Latin for 
whom Latin is almost essential. Baden has revised the conditions 
under which it admits candidates to the examination for the Lehramt 
(office of teacher) in higher schools. Admission is granted only to those 
who hold the Leaving Certificate of a Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, or 
Oberrealschule, and have pursued their professional studies at a German 
State University for at least eight half-years. Those who have the 
Certificate of an Oberrealschule (which is Latinless) and offer them- 
selves for examination in German, French, English, or his‘ory are 
required to show that they possess some acquaintance with Latin—such 
an acquaintance as is necessary for the understanding of the historical 
development of German, French, or English, or for the reading of the 
Latin authorities for history. They must prove that they took optional 
instruction in Latin whilst at school, or followed the supplementary 
courses provided by the University. The new regulation in Baden has 
something of suggestiveness for us. Of two men who know, let us say, 
French well enough to teach it, the one that has the more Latin should 
be preferred as a teacher of the language. On the other hand, the 
ancient view that the possession of a classical degree forms a qualifica- 
tion for teaching French has, we hope, been everywhere renounced. 
For this particular purpose a French scholar without Latin is better than 
a Latin scholar without French. But Baden refuses even to examine 
a man's capacity for teaching any modern language, unless he first 
brings evidence that he has made some study of Latin, guarding history 
too with the same exclusiveness. Nor are we prepared to maintain 
that Baden is wrong. 


During the winter half-year, 1905-6, the total number of students of 
all kinds (fully matriculated and not) in German 
MY Universities was 46,688. In technical Hochschulen 
the number was 15,069; so that the latter attract 
nearly one-third of the number drawn by Universities. It must be 
remembered that there are also veterinary Hochschulen and agricultural 
Hochschulen. [We interpolate here a remark that Hochschulen arc not, 
as some of the journals suppose, high schools ; and that, if foreign words 
are used in these columns, it is usually because no just English equi- 
valents exist.] The foreigners in the technical Hochschulen numbered 
2,294! But let us confine ourselves here tc Universities, as to which 
the German daily press has provisional statistics for the summer half- 
year of 1906. In all they had then 44,964 students (including 211 
matriculated women); to whom must be added 2,381 men ‘‘ hearers” 
and 1,274 women ** hearers.” The most popular Universities are still 
Berlin, München, and Leipzig, with 6,569, 5,734, and 4,147 students 
respectively. Bonn has also more than 3,000 ; then come, with between 
2,350 and 1,920, Freiburg, Halle, Gottingen, Heidelberg, and Breslau. 
The further order is Marburg, Tübingen, Münster, Strassburg, Jena, 
Würzburg, Kiel, Giessen, Königsberg, Erlangen, Greifswald, and 
Rostock— this, the smallest German University, having, nevertheless, its 
661 students. 


The newspapers have communicated the details of the contest that is 
A Rell being waged in Posen. The German authorities 
glous >a WP AE. . . . 
Difficulty. insist on giving religious Instruction in German ; 
the Polish parents demand that it shall be given in 
Polish, and encourage their children to reject the official teaching. Of 
Archbishop Stablewski's circular letter on the subject we would say 
that his contention that religious instruction should be given in the 
mother tongue (better put, in the language of the mother) is pedagogic- 
ally sound. Yet we are aware that politics have something to do with 
the Polish opposition. To some English readers we transmit the 
suggestion which the Archbishop makes to his flock. If in religious 
matters the school does not teach what is to your liking, get the business 
done at home or in the church. *' Eure Hauser mögen fortan eine 
heilige Schule sein.” But that is a solution of the religious difficulty 


that might not suit every one—the making of the home itself into a 
school of holiness. In Gnesen the struggle led to a scene which would 
have been humorous had not the occasion been solemn. When the 
teachers prayed in German the children set up rival prayers in Polish ! 
Or is the humour enhanced by the solemnity of the occasion ? 


SWITZERLAND, 


The foreign schoolboy is often expected to continue his education 
Auf der Al during the holidays, not by means of ''holiday: 
Morgenhoiz. tasks," against which Continental Europe has set its 
face, but by devoting himself to physical culture. 
The Swiss, to realize this idea, have set about establishing Ferzenheime, 
or holiday homes, not only for poor, sickly children from primary 
schools, but also for the strong and vigorous pupils of higher institutions. 
Thus a gymnastic society of Basel has called into existence one of these 
homes on the Alp Morgenholz, Gemeinde Nieder-Urnen, in Glarus. 
Thither for some years past the boys of Basel have repaired, in parties 
of sixty, each party remaining for fourteen days; thence they have 
made excursions far into the Todi district and in other directions. Since 
the holidays at Basel last only from the middle of July to the middle of 
August, the founders of the home are willing to let it to others at the 
low rate of 50 centimes a head per day for rent, food being reckoned at 
cost price. Advantage of this offer has been taken by German boys, 
whose expenses, travelling included, have averaged about three shillings 
a day. We tender to English public schools the suggestion that they 
should turn the hint to account in some part of Switzerland, founding, 
if need be, their own homes. They might gain in several ways if they 
addressed themselves to teaching the young how to travel, and how to. 
study the lives and lands of foreign people. 


UNITED STATES. 


Dr. Elmer Brown has entered on his work as United States Com- 
missioner of Education with every sign of energy. 

PNE Le die a t of One of the most important subjects with which his 
Education at work. Bureau is engaged is an investigation into the state 
of musical instruction in the country. His first 

public address was delivered before the School of Pedagogy of the New 
York University, September 22. He took for his subject: ** Teachers 
aud Politics." The speech was, in effect, an exhortation that the 
** members and makers of the profession of teaching should be polit- 
icians." Dr. Brown hastened to explain that by a politician he meant 
one who set the public good above private advantage. He urged 
teachers to make their business truly a profession, a profession being. 
distinguished from a trade in that it served public as well as private 
ends. Their profession, like theology, medicine, and law, should 
determine its own codes of practice, standards of attainment, and pro- 
fessional ethics. It should aim especially at the uplifting of public: 
morality. The agencies through which it might work were its associa- 
tions and professional schools. But, above all, it was the individual 
teacher who, labouring to promote the public welfare, could prove him-- 
self worth more than his pay, and raise his class to honour. : 


We are pleased to observe that he commended to his hearers the 
question of education for exceptional children, 

ATEM “with which the improvement of our system of 
education for all children, good, bad, and in- 

different, bright, dull, and mediocre, is inextricably bound up.” A 
paragraph in which he sketched the modern history of education is full 
of interest and truth; vet it will provoke criticism. We leave our 
readers to supply their own commentary, and give the Commissioner's 
words as we have them. In connexion with the visits to America of 
the Mosely and the Prussian Commissions—visits made with industrial 
ends in view—he delivered himself thus: ** We have here a notable 
shifting of the centre of gravity in the movement of world education. 
In the seventeenth and a large part of the eighteenth century the prime 
impulse to education was religious ; in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the greater part of the nineteenth the political impulse in 
considerable measure replaced the religious, and education became to 
a wonderful degree a movement of democracy. Now, in these later years 
the political and democratic movement has undergone a subtle change, 
and the prime impulse to education, speaking in the broad and large 
sense, is an economic impulse ; or, better expressed, perhaps, the political 
movement has passed into a more distinctly economic phase. Where 
the men of the seventeenth century talked of public education in the 
interest of a learned ministry, and ofa preparation for an understanding 
of the way of salvation ; wherethe men of the American and the French 
revolution and their successors talked of education which should make 
men capable of bearing the responsibilities of political freedom, the 
men of to-day are talking of education for commercial and industrial . 
efficiency, and education which shall enable the home land to compete 
successfully in the markets of the world. I do not say that this is the 
whole of modern education; for it is not: I do not say that it is the 
most important thing in modern education ; for that may be seriously: 
questioned: but it is undoubtedly that aspect of modern education 
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which comes to the front in the great national discussions of education 
in our day, and it is largely with a view to this aspect of education that 
the nations are making some of their greatest educational expenditures.” 


But to another subject. That the commercial spirit has made its 

Commis entrance into one American place of higher learning 
and the College.  !5 proved by a circular which the Æducational 
Review publishes—to expose the matter—in its 
October number. A certain college has been posting to heads of 
schools **a copy of our testimonial booklet ; also a copy of our new 
catalog." Scholarships at the institution have been offered to young 
ladies at school, the selection having been made in such a way as to 
secure ** a most representative class of patrons.” Would the esteemed 
principals go further, and (in brief) recommend the college to young 
ladies ** who would make desirable pupils and patrons"? But the 
spokesman of learning is not illiberal : —** I shall offer you, as also each 
.of-the principals who will thus favour me, 50 dollars for each pupil 
whose application you send me— money to be paid you on entrance of 
pupil in the fall. Of course, the young lady accepting the scholarship 
. cannot be reckoned in this proposition. I make the offer as I cannot 
presume to ask your word and influence for nothing.” 


The writer of the circular goes on to explain that he is able to submit 
this handsome proposal because he is ** taking out 
less magazine advertising than usual." If we knew 
his name, we would give him an advertisement 
without imposing any tax on his resources. But such a **college? is, 
- of course, exceptional in the United States, and its procedure excites 
there the same feeling as it would excite in England. Look at a 
more pleasing sort of college. In the new Teachers’ College at 
Syracuse University the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy and Educa- 
tion will be offered to students after a three years’ course in Arts and 
one year of professional studies ia the Teachers’ College. Those who 
give two years to Arts and two to professional studies may compete for 
the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. Moreover, a special course is 
arranged to prepare students to act as supervisors of music in public 
schools. We see here a confession of three principles :— (1) that train- 
ing is valuable to secondary teachers; (2) that the University should 
supply: it no less willingly than instruction in science and art; and 
(3) that attainment in educational science is as worthy of recognition 
as attainment in some branch of natural science. Not that we our- 
selves should wish to have a number of new «degrees introduced into 
England. The simplest of certificates serves for the recognition, 


Training. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The. Report just received deals with the year 1905, and is the first 
since th: Education Act of 1904. Its features 
are of a satisfactory character. If we look, first, 
to the pupils in public schools, we. find that 
the total average attendance, which in 1994 showed an increase of 
3,459 over the previous year's return, rose in 1905 to 120,205—a 
number which exceeds the total for 1904 by 3,759. The increase for 
the:year thus shown is greater than any occurring since the year 1594. 
As to the standard of regularity of attendance, it compared favourably 
with that of any country in the word, being 86 9 per cent. of the 
average weekly roll number. There were (counting 9o half-time 
schools as 45) 1,806 public schools open, or 21 more than at the end of 
1904, We turn next to the teachers. In December, 1905, there were 
employed on the primary staffs in the public schcols of the colony 
3,816 teachers, of whom 3,137 were adults and 679 pupil-teachers ; 
the corresponding numbers for December, 1904, were 3,059 adults and 
649 pupil-teachers. Of the adult teachers at the end of 1905 1,302 
were men and 1,835 women; of the pipil-teachers 151 were male 
and 528 female. ‘Ihe number of adult male teachers was 30 more, 
and of adult female teachers 39 more, than in December, 1904 ; and 
the number of male and female pupil-teachers increasel by 7 and 23 
respectively. The average number of children to one teicher for 1905 
was 31°5. Salaries show a tendency to rise, the average for an adult 
male teacher being, at the end of the year, L174. 14s. 9d. 

New Zealand has shown itself much in earnest with the cadet move- 
ment, and has taken for a motto the celebrated 
order: *' Don't hesitate to shoot." At the risk of 
converting ourselves into a target we reproduce 
what the Report has to say on the subject. *''The Education Act pro- 
vides that ‘in public schcols provision shall be made for the instruction 
in military drill of all boys’; and it is declared to be the duty of the 
Board in each district ‘to cause physical drill to be taught to all boys 
and girls over the age of eight years altending the public schools in 
the district. The number of children returned as receiving instruction 
in: drill: in the public schools of the colony at the end of the year was 
127,386. The term ‘drill’ here must be taken to include physical 
and disciplinary exercises. There were on March 31, 1906, 204 cadet 
corps, witha strength of 14,115 members, equipped with the ‘ model 
rifles? (dummies) which have been imported by the Department for the 

erposes of drill, and with a percentage of miniature Martini-Henry 
rifles for target practice.” 


A few Figures 
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Those miniature Martini-Henry rifles would scare the House of 


Fres Education — Qut of the House of Commons. We seek next for 


Secondary Schools, information as to the progress made with the exten- 
sion of free education to secondary schools. At the 
end of 1905 there were twenty-one endowed secondary schools giving 
free tuition ; and the number of free pupils attending these schools was 
1,949, as against 1,595 for the previous year. There were in addition 
about 428 holders of scholarships and exhibitions given by these schools, 
by Boards of Education, or by the endowed secondary schools not 
coming under the conditions. There were also 2,872 qualified pupils 
receiving instruction in the secondary classes of the district high schools. 
It will thus be seen that there Las been a considerable increase in 
the total number of pupils receiving free secondary education, namely, 
5,249 in 1905, as against 4,273 in the previous year. At the end of 
1QOI, before the Secondary Schools Act and the regulations made 
thereunder came into force, the number of free pupils was only 963. 


To judge from the figures before us the Maoris are not dwindling. 
The number of children on the rolls of the village 
schools for natives at the end of 1905 was 3,563, 
as against 3,754 at the end of the preceding year. 
These schools were taught by seventy-three masters, twenty-one mis- 
tresses in charge, eighty-seven assistants, and fifteen sewing teachers, 
the assistants and the sewing teachers being generally members of the 
teacher's family, employed to give assistance with some part of the 
day's work. Besides the ordinary school subjects manual training has 
a place in the village schools. During the year five new workshops 
have been established, all of them with the assistance of the Maoris 
and at asmall expense to the Education Department. A beginning has 
been made with instruction in cooking, the utensils being such as are 
in general use in Maori Z4azsgas. For the secondary education of 
Maoris there are six boarding schools, founded by the various Churches 
in New Zealand. 

To Maori children attending public schools who pass the fifth standard 
before reaching the age of fifteen' scholarships of the value of £204 
year are granted, to enable them to attend a secondary school or to be- 
come apprenticed to a suitable trade. Under these conditions there are 
seven scholars attending secondary schools and seven boys serving 
apprenticeships, Further advance has also been made in regard to 
what are known as ''nursing scholarships." There are now (1906) 
three probationers—one each at the Napier, Wellington, and Auckland 
Hospitals —while arrangements have been made for admission of three 
scholars as day-pupils. Six scholarships are offered by the Govern- 
ment to Maori youths to whom it is considered advisable to give 
University training. Three of these are reserved for those who wishto 
study medicine, and the remaining ones are open. At present there 
are three scholarships being held, one student taking the Medical 
course, one Arts, and one Law. 


Education of 
Natives. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Enchanted Land: Tales told again, By Lovey Crusiorx, 
(7s. 631. net. T. C. & E. C. Jack.)—This is a companion volume to 
the **In Fairyland " of 1904. We have Hans Andersen's “Snow 
Queen," Miss de Morgan's ''Toy Princess,’ Herr Baumbach s 
“ Christmas Rose," Dr. Joyce’s '* Four White Swans," and Fiona 
Macleod's ** Laughter of Peterkin ” (we give a specimen of each class 
of fairy tale) retold in the simplest words. Mrs. Chisholm is an adept 
in child language, and the tales lose nothing in the process of simplific- 
ation. The book is prettily illustrated in colours by Miss Katharine 
Cameron. 


Animal Heroes: being the Histories of a Cat, a Dog, a P.geon, 4 
Lynx, two Wolves, and a Reindeer. By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 
With 200 Illustrations. (6s. net. Constable.)—Mr. Seton 1s H 
genuine Proteus of our generation: he becomes in turn bear, woll, 
reindeer, pigeon, and revives our faith in lycanthropy and s 
morphosis. In reading these animal stories we are reminded ot a 
sentence in M. Alengry's ** Psychologie,” reviewed on another page :— 
** Qu'importe que vos contes fassent parler les plantes et les animaux? 
L'enfant est-il choqué de voir les animaux parler? Pas du wi 
Les animaux lui parlent et il leur parle. Il les com rend, ou " 
moins il le croit. Vos fictions lui paraissent naturelles. Doubt- 
less no such thought inspired Mr. Seton, but, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he has provided for children the very food that M. Alengry 
commends. The true story of the homing pigeon i3 as pathetic m 
Fontaine's * Les deux Pigeons.” The border illustrations, by ^i 
Seton, are bold and most effective—a few strokes hit off the situation. 
The full-page illustrations, racer i auctoris, ate comparatively weak. 


Commons out of its wits, without scaring the wits. 
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The Adventures of Merrywink. By CitüisTINA G. WHYTE, with 
Drawings by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. (6s. Hodder & Stoughton. )— 
The Bookman offered a prize of £100 for the best illustrated story- 
book for little children ; and this is the prize story. It is Cupid and 
Psyche transferred to Elfland —only here it is she the loving and he 
the loath. The interest is well sustained, and the drawings are really 
illustrative ; those of the beasties show real imagination. The per- 
spective is weak, not from bad drawing, but from want of gradation in 
tones. * 


The Bolted Door, and ether Stories. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
(3s. 6d. W., & R. Chambers.)—A series of short stories told in Mrs. 
Molesworth’s pleasant fashion. With the exception of Geneviéve's 
escapade, which strikes us as rather absurd (if the child had gone to the 
length of running away, ‘* Granny " would certainly have asked advice 
at once as to what to do with her), they are just :light sketches of faults 
and their results ; or, on the other hand, of unselfi: hness and its reward, 
umexpected acts of kindness, and the like: but they are prettily told and, 
nicely illustrated. pe 


The Lest Treasure Cave. By EvkRETT MCNEIL. (5s. W. & R. 
Chambers. )— This is the second in a proposed series of stories recount- 
ing the very startling adventures of Dick Orson and Harry Ashton, who 
set forth to join an expedition to take possession of a vast treasure, a 
small part of which they have already carried off, and who on the way 
have a most exciting time at a Colorado ranch, to which cowboys, 
Indians, and desperadoes all contribute. There is some obscurity as to 
what it was that so startled Bill and Scar-Face at the mouth of the cave. 
Men of their stamp are not easily frightened. Anyway, it led to a 
desirable result in ridding the search party of two of their foes. The 
Story is illustrated by W. M. Cary. 


Jasper: a Story for Children, By Mrs. MoLEswORTH. (4s. 6d. 
Macmillan.j—Jasper himself is a very attractive little person, his 
thoughtfulness and old-fashioned ways seeming natural enough in a child 
who has always been delicate and more or less snubbed by his elder 
sisters. Leila and Chrissie, on the other hand, are almost too un- 
attractive, and, though, no doubt, the family reverses would tend, with 
such characters, fo bring out ‘all their worst points, it is hard to 
Imagine why they were allowed to become so selfish and rude. 
Things come right in the end, and we leave the family party much 
happier than we found it. There are some excellent illustrations by 
Gertrude Demain Hammond, who succeeds perfectly in the represent- 
ation of Chrissie as a little termagant. 


The Lost Explorers. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD. (63. Blackie.) 
—A capital story of gold mining in Australia. The two boys make 
their start with no knowledge of their companion, and, i1 the case of 
Wentworth, little consideration for their belongings ; but events justify 
them, and a better friend in need than Mackay could scarcely be found. 
The author claims to have pissed through like experiences, and 
describes them with vigour and in a way that compels interest. Where 
he fails is in the imaginary part. The unknown tribe and their valley 
of gold and gems do not attract us; they are altogether too sketchy, 
and are neither satisfactory romance nor reality. Happily they occupy 
but a small portion of the book, and the rest is thoroughly to be 
recommended. The illustrations are effective. : 


The Enemy's Camp. By Hucu T. SHERINGHAM and NEVILL 
MAKIN. (65. Macmillan. )—A very pretty piece of fooling, brimming 
over with high animal spirits and innocent fun. ‘* The Enemy's Camp" 
is a boat-house party of five young men who moor on the opposite 
bank to the tent of a City gentleman with nieces and a wife. It is a 
comedy with the Leitmotif of Tennyson's *'* Princess." The humour is 
broad, without a touch of coarseness, and the conversations ripp:e and 
bicker like a brook in June. 


The Running Horse Inn. By L. T. SHEPARD. (6s. Macmillan.)— 
A story of the reign of George IV. which follows history closely in the 
description of the Spa Fields riot. A soldier who has served in the 
Peninsular War and has been given over by his family as dead returns 
to find his elder brother married to his betrothed. The three minor 
Characters are finely conceived, and the resulting p'ot is well worked out, 
but there is one unnecessarily realistic scene, and for the catastrophe we 
must seek a parallel in ** Hamlet.” Itisa powerful novel ; but we miss 
the ‘‘ vim temperatam," the purifying power, of the Aristotelian tragedy. 


’Tention! By G. MANVILLE FENN. (5s. W. & R. Chambers.)— 
A book all boys will love. The two whose adventures in one of the 
Peninsular campaigns are here recorded are thoroughly good specimens 
of the English breed. Pen Gray is a gentlemen by birth and educa- 
tion, though forced by circumstances to enlist as a private in the —th 
Rifles ; and Punchard, the bugler, matches him.in pluck and straight- 
forwardness. Though, in the limits of the story, they take part in no 
great battle, they are so natural and lifelike that the reader follows 
them in fancy to the further career which must surely have been theirs, 
and there is variety, and to spare, in this episode of their lives. 
Wounded, fugitive, prisoners, now befriended. and now betrayed, ‘they 


never lose their hold on our interest., There are sone (004 illustra- 
tions. 


The Boys of Brierley Grange. By Fren Wisnaw. (3s. 6d. W. 

& R. Chambers. )—The plot of this story must have been suggested‘ by 
the disastrous fire at one of the Eton masters’ houses a few years: ago, 
though in this case the sleep-walker who is not unnaturally suspected is. 
proved to be quite innocent, and the author ingeniously works out a 
rather doubtful theory, and brings his story to an unexpected con- 
clusion.  Barnes's hatred of Formby is almost too venomous to be 
natural, but most of the boys are excellently drawn and the story has 
plenty of go. Harold Copping’s illustrations are extremely good, with 
the exception of a doubtful bit of drawing in little Denson's arm as he 

is being lowered frorn the window. 


The Escape of the Mullingong. By G. E. Farrow.  (Blackie.)— 
The great attraction of this book lies in the numerous Gordon Browne 
illustrations. The animals are very cleverly drawn, and Girlie makes 
a charming little figure in many of the sketches. The story has been 
written on the lines of Lewis Carroll's ** Alice." Comparisons are 
odious, but it is impossible not to recall the Hatter when the Toucan: 
asks unanswerable conundrums at table. Of all the animals the Puffa: 
really displays most originality, when he explains how economical it is 
to give a dinner party in the middle of a maze— because so few. people 
ever find their way. there. Children will enjoy the way in which a 
good many strange animals are brought into the story. 


Uncle Remus. By Joer. CHANDLER Hareris. With Coloured Illus- 
trations by Harry ROWNTREE, and Pen and Ink Pictures by RENE 
BurL. (5s. Nelson.)—There surely was never a child who did not: 
love Uncle Remus and his stories, and Mr. Rowntree's illustrations are 
as admirably suited to them as Tenniel’s to ‘ Alice," or Hugh: Thom- 
son's to Miss Austen’s novels. It is difficult to choose among so many - 
excellent pictures: perhaps the one where ** Brer Fox holler wa-hoo " 
is the best—the sulject is so inspiring. It is not fair to relegate the 
pen and ink pictures to the background—they are full of life and vigour. 
The little bits of landscape are the only unsuccessful parts. 


The House that Glue built. By C. A. WiLLIAMs. Iilustrated. Ly. 
G. A. WILLIAMS. (3s. 6d.  Chambers.)—This consists of seven 
pictures of unfurnished rooms, &c., to be furnished by pictures of objects. 
cut out from thinner coloured sheets. Direct'ons are given in story 
form. Children will certairly enjoy the game, but it seems an expen- 
sive one, for once glued always glued. | 


Told by Uncle Remus: New Stories of the Old Plantation. By JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—Uncle Remus has 
grown older and staider in his old age, but he is one of the immortals, 
and, though we miss “‘ the first sprightly running" of the Tar Baby, yet 
the new stories have some of the quiet humour, with an added touch of 
pathos. The little boy to whom these stories are told is a son of the 
old auditor and of a different temperament — dreamy, thoughtful, and 
sedentary. Uncle Remus, a true student of child nature, fits himself to 
his audience, and the way in which he excites the boy's curiosity and 
fixes his attention is no bad lesson in pedagogics. 


The Golden Staircase. Poems chosen for Children by Lovey Cuis- 
HOLM. (7s. 6d. net. T. C. & E. C. Jack.)—This is a splendid volume 
in a richly gilt binding with sixteen beautiful coloured illustrations by - 
M. Dibdin Spooner. *' Too good for the nursery,” will be the common 
verdict ; but that is not our opinion. In these days of cheap ephemeral 
books, which are setved as Christmas toys, it is a godsend fora child to 
possess a volume that he will treasure as his elders do a family Bible, 
read, mark, and learn as chifdren (of the last generation) did their 
Bibles. The staircase is planned to lead from four to fourteen, twenty 
steps cach year, not counting an appendix of sacred po try. The editor. 
possesses in a high degree what he rightly lays down as the first quali- 
fication for the task— love and knowledge of her little readers. She has 
not been afraid to draw on the simple novelists who have now gone out 
of favour—Eliza Cook, Mary Hewitt, Jane Taylor, Mrs. Hemans, 
Isaac Watts ; and we are sure that for children these goody-goody tales 
have not lost their charm. So, too, we are glad to find the best of ** Wild- 
struwel Peter" ; but why in the comic vein is there no verse from the 
** Alice" and why is Hood represented only by ** Queen Mab"? The 
book, as is natural, will appeal more to girls than to boys, and boys 
will look in vain for ** Ben Battle,” a specimen of “ The Ingoldsby, 
Legends," of Praed, Calverley, and of the famous ** Harrow Songs." A 
more serious complaint is that, good as the selection is, not more than a 
fourth of the pieces, on the most liberal calculation, could lay claim to 
be poetry of the first order. **Für die Schule nur das beste ist gut 
genug," say the Germans ; and, though it would be absurd to press the 
saying so as to exclude Longfellow and Macaulay, yet we cannot help 
regretting that there is not a line of Spenser or Milton, of Keats or 
Shelley. We have known children often delight in the magic of ** The 
Cloud " and ** La Belle Dame sans Merci." The child can love and 
admire what he only half understands. ; 


Britain's Sea Story, B.C. §5—A.D. 1805. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, 
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B.A., and R. MORTON NANCE. Illustrated. (5s. IIodder & Stough- 
ton.)—This is a capital story of British heroism in voyaging and sea 
fight from Alfred’s time to the Battle of Trafalgar. It is made up of 
extracts from the writings of authorities on the subject, such as 
Southey, Sir H. H. Nicolas, H. O. Biggar, Hakluyt, Purchas, William 
James, and many others. To these the editors have prefixed about 
fifty pages on ** The Building of the Ship,” which is well written and 
interesting, and deals with the development of the structure of 
sailing ships from the earliest tims. The illustrations—four of which 
are in colour—are from paintings by Mr. R. Morton Nance. Alto- 
gether the book is weil put together and illustrated, and will be eagerly 
read by boys and girls, either as a ** reader," or, still better, as a gift- 
book. The story of British seafaring is so vast and so much of it is so 
well written, that one can’t go very far wrong in making selections from 
it. The question is whether the best sele:tion has been made. The 
“Defeat ofthe Spanish Armada" and **The Last Fight of the ‘Revenge, ” 
from Hakluyt's ** Voyages," ** Raleigh on the Orinoco" (by himself), the 
letter from Will Adams in Japan, and Purchas's account of the dis- 
coveries and death of Henry Hudson are all excellent. Excellent, 
too, are Southey's accounts of the Battle of the Nile and that of 
Trafalgar—both taken from the '* Life of Nelson." But there is room 
for some doubt as to the other selections—at least there may be. But, 
on the whole, after reading and enjoying them, we cannot bring our- 
selves to express it—certainly not as to the subject-matter. They are 
excellently done for the most part, and well chosen. They afford us 
delightful glimpses at what life on the sea was like in those far-off 
days, and will attract attention to many books which are well worth 
reading. There are one or two bits of poems inserted —'* Ye Mariners 
of England !” at the beginning, and Longfellow's ‘‘ The Old Haven” 
(** My Lost Youth ") at the end, and Cowper’s ‘‘ Loss of the * Royal 
George’” and a few verses from Dryden in the body of the book. 
There is also a ** chroaological outline " affixed, which helps to fill up 
the gaps. The book is well done and should be a success. This is 
its second edition, and it was only published last year. 


Adventures in the Great Deserts, By H. W. G. Hyrst. Illustrated. 
(5s. Seeley.)—Mr. Hyrst describes his volume as ** romantic incidents 
and perils of travel, sport, and exploration throughout the world." He 
has chosen his adventures from the journals and other records of some 
twenty-four travellers in the great deserts, or waterless places, during 
the last hundred years or so—Bruce, Humboldt, Moorcroft, Burton, 
Palgrave, and others. The stories are well selected and well told, and 
the illustrations—sixteen in number—are sufficiently blood-curdling to 
satisfy the appetite of any boy who is curious about such matters. But 
the stories are not by any means all of this type. Many of them con- 
tain interesting descriptions and scenes of wild life and customs in far- 
off lands—the Llanos, the Sahara, the Persian Desert, the Pampas, 
Siberia, Africa, and Arabia. Indeed there is something to meet all 
tastes, and he must be hard to please who does not find something to 
his liking in its various pages. It is difficult to single out any advent- 
ures for special praise; but we think the doings of Barth or of Burton, 
or the account of Dr. Clarke's expedition to the Holy Land, with its 
risks from the Bedawin, and the saving of the whole party by the ready 
wit of the Italian, are as good as anything in the book. We can 
cordially recommend to any one who has a delight in such matters this 
collection of true stories of courage, endurance, and resource, which 
cannot fail to fire the young with a desire to do likewise. 


The Romance of Animal Arts and Crafts. By H. Couris, D.Sc., and 
Joun Lea, B.A. Illustrated. (ss. Seeley.)—The writers of this volume 
wanted to draw up for us an ‘‘account of the spinning, weaving, 
sewing, paper making, pottery making, raft building, road making, and 
various other industries of wild life”; and so have taken the various 
creatures whose works may roughly be classed under these and other 
like names, and have woven a very interesting set of twenty-four chapters 
about them and their ways and modes of life. The classification makes 
no pretence at being more than one of convenience, and is in no sense 
scientific, but is readily intelligible, and very suitable for a book of this 
kind. All through the book they have been careful not to attribute 
human motives and reason where they have no grounds to suppose that 
such things exist—although at times something better than mere 
instinct seems to guide the workers ia their constructions. The con- 
sequence is that their book has a far more businesslike look than is 
usually the case, and is extremely interesting. Every kind of bird, 
animal, and insect is represented—though of course in a book of this 
size every individual is not—and in some cases the information is very 
clear and full. There is a good index appended to the volume. In a 
word, the book is complete as far as it attempts to be so, and what is 
told us about the various creatures is so alluring and well put that one 
reads on and on as one does a fairy tale—only here the fairies are all 
real beings doing real things a3 wonderful as if they were the work of 
fairies—and the whole world becomes more and more mysterious and 
more and more full of beauty. We thank the authors for giving us 
so much pleasure. 


Dierfoot in the Mountains. By EDWARD S. ELtts. (2s. 6d. Cassell.) 
—This is the third volume of the ** Deerfoot ” series. The famous Clark 


and Lewis expedition of 1805 is the nucleus of fact round which the 
fiction is woven. The two elements have not been very skilfully com- 
bined, and the young novel reader will, we fear, skip the portions that 
would elevate his mind and improve his geographical knowledge. 


Christina and the Boys. By AMY LE FRUVRE. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—The story of the development of a timid, delicate, 
motherless child into a more healthy and vigorous little person under 
the influence of a step-mother and two boy companions. A fresh little 
story, whose attractions are added to by Mr. Gordon Browne's clever 
illustrations. To see his children is to love them. 


The '* Little Folks” Series. By S. H. IlAMER. (2s. 6d. each. 
Cassell.)— This series includes six books, the *' Lz///e Folks” Book oy 
Wonder, Nature Book, Adventure Book, Fairy Book, Animal Book, and 
Book of Horses. The titles explain the nature of the books. All are 
made up of short stories very brightly told and fully illustrated, and we 
feel that incidentally the Little Folks may become small prodigies of 
useful and interesting information. 


One of Cives Heroes. By HERBERT SrRANG. (6s. Ilodder & 
Stoughton.)—There could hardly be a better background for a his- 
torical romance than India in the days of Clive. The struggle for 
supremacy between the English, represented by the East India Com- 
pany, the French, and the native princes opened up endless possibilities 
in the way of adventure and intrigue, and Mr. Strang has woven out 
of these materials an enthralling story ; it makes a fat volume, but no 
one would wish to shorten it by even one of its four hundred pages. 
Two characters stand out with special distinctness besides that of 
Desmond Burke, who, without being impossibly wise and brave, has 
sufficient of these qualities, combined with a touch of Irish reckless- 
ness, to make a very satisfactory hero ; these are the villain of the 
piece, Diggle—whose favourite song, ‘‘ Says Billy Norris, Masulipa- 
tam," has a trick of sticking in one's memory—and Bulger, whose 
iron muscles as wellas his hook not unfrequently save the situation. 
The capture of Gheria and the battle of Plassey are vividly described 
in detail, and there is a clear map of the latter. There are, besides, 
some excellent illustrations by W. Rainey. 


Samba. By HERBERT STRANG. Illustrated by W. RAINEY. (6s. 
Hodder & Stoughton.)—We are glad that a writer who has already 
won for himsetf a reputation for good and vigorous work should have 
taken up the cause of the rubber slaves of the Congo. He has tried 
to do for them what Mrs. Beecher Stowe did for the negroes of 
America, and we wish that he may win a like success. ‘‘ Samba ” isa 
story, but founded on fact. The horrible cruelties practised on the 
natives are not made too prominent, they are not described in a 
manner which would unfit the book for a ** boy's book," and the 
adventures of Jack Martindale and his uncle give it plenty of variety 
and brightness too, while Barney is always ready with some Irish fun. 
The native songs in Mr. Strang's version have a natural ring, and remind 
us of parts of ** Hiawatha.” Samba in his short life and heroic death 
shows what a Congo native can be when he is decently treated. 
But in the background of all is the abuse of unlimited power, the 
despairing cry of those who have no helper. Well may the Congo 
proverb say : ‘* Rubber is death." 


The Story of an Eskimo Dog. By MARSIIALL SAUNDERS. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.)— The story of Alpatk and his rescuers is very well told. 
Thaddy's good intentions of feeding the waif out of his own share of 
food are forestalled by his stepmother's self sacrifice. She stints herself 
of food lest the growing boy should suffer for his kindness to the dog. 
There is real pathos in the little story. It is prettily got up, with the 
marginal illustrations now so much in vogue—it is a pity the same ones 
are frequently repeated. There are also four full-page pictures. 


Pesgy Pendleton’s Plan. By E. M. JAMiEsON.. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—Peggy’s plan is to befriend a small girl whose life seems 
very lonely and joyless, and she perseveres in it notwithstanding the 
cold water thrown on it by her family, and the extremely discouraging 
attitude of the child herself. The Pendle'ons are full of ** plans,” and 
their fertility in devising amusements for the holidays will appeal to all 
children ; even Nora falls in with them at last, greatly to her benefit. 
Most of Gordon's Browne's illustrations are charming, but in the last 
but one Nora has suddenly grown some sizes larger, and in quite the 
last he has surely forgotten that it was a fixed principle with her to 
wear nothing on her head. 


A Girl of the Eighteenth Century. By Eviza F. POLLARD. (35. 6d. 
Nelson.)— Sophie Courtenay is hardly a typical girl of the eighteenth 
century, for few girls of those days would have been allowed to take 
their own way and devote themselves to art instead of to the fashionable 
amusements of the time in the society of those of her own rank. She 
has a talent for sculpture, and her friends take her to Paris and allow 
her to study there and make acquaintance with several noted artists, 
becoming a close friend and companion of Elizabeth Vigée. The story 
is very nicely written, and Sophie's development from an eager, 1m- 
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SOME RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 
WX “ WX | 
University Cutorial Press. 
PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING. By J. We:ton, M.A., Professor of Education in 


Adopted in numerous Training Colleges and Centres. 
the University of Leeds. Present price, 4s. 6d. 
“This valuable and thoughtful book.’’—Speaker. 
" From title-page to finis it is well informed, carefully expressed, and contains stimulating thought and sound educational doctrine." —Edwcalion. 
" An excellent book. . .. A sound philosophy of education." —SchAool. 


A carefully graded curse of 4,000 examples, affor ing a thorough preparation for the Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary and Junior Locals, and for similar 
Examinations he'd by the College of Preceptors. 


CLIVE’S NEW SHILLING ARITHMETIC. Edited by Ww. Briccs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and 
R. H. CHoPE, B.A. 1s. With Answers, 1s. 3d. 


“A very useful class book."—Teachers' Aid. “The exercises are well chosen and progressive." — Schoolmaster. 


Specially prepared for Candidates taking Experimental Science at the Preliminary and Junior Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, 


JUNIOR EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. By W. M. Hooron, M.A., M.Sc., late Senior Science Master 
at Middlesbrough High School. 2s. 6d. 


“Those who have charge of the science teaching at the ordinary preparatory school will welcome the advent of this volume. The experiments 
are illustrated by very clear diagrams, and the definitions are carefully put together. A good feature of the book is the number and usefulness of the 
questions set at the end of each cha pter."— Preparatory Schools Review. 


Suitable for London University Matricucation, and Senior Oxford Local Examinations. 


MATRICULATION GBOMETRY. (Being Sections I.-IV. of Geometry, Theoretical and Practical, and 
containing the subject-matter of Euclid, Books I.-IV.) By W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., 


B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
This work is also published in SECTIONS as follows :—SECTION I. Introductory Course. gd. SECTION II. Rectilineal Figures (Euclid L.). 1s ps 
SECTION III, The Circle (Euclid HI. 1-34, IV. 1-9). 1s. SECTION IV. Rectangle-Theorems and Polygons (Euclid II., IHI. 35-37, and LV. 10-16). 


For the Preliminary Certificate Examination. (Board of Education.) 


ELEMENTS OF THE DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP. By W. D. Asrow, 
B.A. Camb., LL.B. Camb. and Lond. 1s. 6d. 


. “A very readable treatise on the nature of citizenship, the citizen's standing before the law, and the general rights and duties of citizenship." 
“ Students using this book need have no fear in facing any searching examination in this part of their syllabus."—T eacAhers' Aid. —Education. 


For the Preliminary Certificate Examination. (Board of Education.) 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: GENERAL SECTION. Edited by R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. Lond., and 


WM. Briccs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 2s. 
*' Well adapted to meet the requirements of pupil-teachers."—School World. 


For London University Matriculation. 


MATRICULATION GRAPHS. ByC. H. Frenc, M.A., and G. Osporn, M.A., Mathematical Masters of. 
the Leys School, Cambridge. ls. 


' “This is a practical manual of graphs. It contains instruction of the highest value imparted with admirable precision." —ScAoolnaster. 
. "The explanations are remarkably clear.""—Secondary Education. 


Specially prepared for the First Stage Examination of the Board of Education. 


FIRST STAGE HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. ByG.N. Meacnen, M.D., B.S. Lond, M.R.C.P., MR.CS.; 


Lecturer in Physiology at the Tottenham Polytechnic; Exhibitioner in Anatomy, Physiology. &c. 2s. 
“A plain, clear, and sensible introduction to the study of human physiology from the hand of a thoroughly competent man.""—School Guardian. 


“A most valuable text-book compiled upon the best lines." — Teacher. 


A Treatise for use in Secondary Schools and Technical Colleges. Based on Potent.al and Potential Gradient. 


THE SCHOOL MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. by R. H. Jupe, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond., 


Head of the Mathematical and Physical Department, Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 3s. 6d. 
“A thoroughly sound and useful manual."—Schooimaster. 
" A useful text-book that seems mush sounder as regards fundamental conceptions than most elementary works on electricity." — Oxford Magazine. 


A Full and Compiete Course of Practical Work in Physics for use in Secondary Schools, Technical Schools, and Colleges. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By W. R. Bowrr, A.R.C.S., Fellow of the Physical Society, Head of the Department 


of Physics and Electrical Engineering, Technical College, Huddersfield ; and J. SATTERLY, B.Sc. Lond. 4s. 64. 
“A useful addition to the already numerous books on physics. The authors are evidently familiar with the difficulties experienced by beginners 
in the subject." — Practical Teacher. '" Admirably designed. We recommend the book strongly." —A noi ledge. 


dd c Catalogue, and Lists of Books for LONDON UNIVERSITY, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, COLLEGE OF P RECEPTOR S', 
PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE and TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE, SCIENCE AND ART, 
and other EXAMINATIONS post fre: on application, 


LONDON: W. B. CLIVE, UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS WAREHOUSE, 157 DRURY LANE, W.C. 
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pulsive girl, rather self-absorbed, to a thoughtful woman, whose life is 
filled with care for others, is well worked out. After all her dislike to 
the Methodist teaching it is John Wesley himself who teaches her what 
brings true happiness. There are four illustrations in harmonious 
colours. 


Roger the Bold. By Captain F. S. BRERETON. (6s. Blackie.)— 
A spirited story of some English gentlemen adventurers in the reign 
of Henry VIII. who set sail for Mexico to try and forestall the 
Spaniards in the capture of gold and gems. They have with them a 
golden disk engraved with picture writing which gives a clue to the 
hiding-place of the priests’ treasure in Mexico. It is a dangerous 
possession and nearly costs the life of Roger de Luce, a gigantic young 
crossbow-man in the service of the Earl of Essex. This youth, being 
quick-witted and of dauntless courage, soon rises to the leadership of 
the expedition, and from that to the command of Guatemozin's troops. 
It is only fair to say that the honours thrust upon him cause him as 
much surprise as the reader can feel, but he rises nobly to the occasion 
and does his best to save Mexico. The defence of the city and Rcger's 
other adventures make an attractive volume, and there are some 
vigorous illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 


For the Admiral. By W.J. MARX. (6s. Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
This is the story which won the £100 prize offered by the Bookman for 
the best story for boys. It is well told and full of interest. The Admiral 
is Coligny and in following him and the other Huguenot leaders there 
is no lack of exciting scenes in which the hero takes part. The 
disaster at Jarnac, the success near Arnay-le-Duc, and the scenes in 
Rochelle are vividly pictured and the reader's attention is held through- 
out. The hero has many hairbreadth escapes, not the least being his 
rescue during the Massacre of St. Bartholomew by an opponent whom 
he had. spared. From an heroic point of view it is a mistake to let 
Edmond: and Felix look on passively during the murder of the Admiral 
with Guise and Angouléme standing by. The illustrations are effective, 
but in the one facing page 160 the artist has forgotten that the guide 
lay between the men who commandeered hin. 


Doris Hamlyn. By R. O. CHESTER. (2s. Nelson.) —It is really 
refreshing to re-enter the land where people are **'radiant in rose 
velvet," *' resplendent in violet velvet," look ** better than their best ” 
in ‘a skating costume of black velvet”; a land where the villain's 
face is ** convalsed with passion," and the hero carries **a superb half- 
hoop ring of sapphires and diamonds” in his waistcoat pocket, all 
ready for the heroine, who faintly asked ** What did he mean?” when 
he gently but firmly pressed it on her finger (we trust they were her 
favourite stones).  Romance—of a sort—is emphatically not dead. 


Zhe Alagic Beads. By HAROLD AVERY. (Is. Nelson.)— This 
exciting, though highly improbable, little story is written in a way quite 
sufficiently convincing to carry the reader along with it, and make him 
enter into the three children's feelings of mixed delight and fear at 
being the sole occupants of their aunt's big country house during several 
days. [Ic almost forgets to marvel at their extraordinary temerity and 
cleverness in outwitting the burglars. 


The Last of the Peshwas. By MICHAEL MACMILLAN. (2s. 6d. 
Blackie. ).—Aleck MacCulloch, like a hero of romance, enlists in the 
service of the East India Company in order that he may search for 
the missing brother of the girl he loves. She, by the way, combines 
in a curious way a taste for fine language and a practical desire that 
he should have a good breakfast. He is a rash young man in spite 
of his Scotch blood, and, his search being of necessity perilous, he is 
continually in danger of torture and death. Most of the characters 
are too fond of making long speeches at inappropriate moments, and 
Aleck himself stops to admire the view while seeking for the dungeon 
where his friend is imprisoned, but he fights bravely in the battle 
which broke the Maratha power. There are some spirited illustrations 
by Paul Hardy. 


The Defence of the Rock. By E. EVERETT GREEN. (5s. Nelson.)— 
Miss Everett Green’s stories are always well written and pleasant to 
read. In this case we follow the fortunes of two boys—one a soldier, 
the other asailor—fast friends, whom the chances of war bring together 
at the defence of Gibraltar. Both are good fellows and equally ready 
to guard the interests of their country at any cost. The siege is 
described in detail, and of course gives endless chances of distinguish- 
ing themselves to Mervyn and Duff. Lulu, though she might have 
been the pet and plaything of the place, could hardly have had so 
much of her own way. There are several coloured illustrations, of which 
the last is the most effective. 


The Children's Book of Edinburgh. By E. W. Grierson. With 
Coloured Illustrations by ALAN STEWART. (6s. A. & C. Black.)— 
Edinburgh has cast its spell on many a generation, and its charms are 
described in a very simple and attractive way in the pages of this book. 
The illustrations are clever and effective, both those of modern Edin- 
burgh and. those illustrating tales of Queen Mary and other historical 
characters connected with the city. 


Fairy Gold: a Book of Old English Fairy Tales. Chosen by 
Ernest Ruys. Illustrated by HERBERT COLE. (Ss. net. Dent.)— 


As we read in the preface, ‘‘a fairy tale, likea cat, has nine lives. . 
You may cut off its head, or drown it in sentiment or sea-water, or tie 
a moral to its tail; but it will still survive. . . ." In their present 
form the tales are neither sentimental nor moralizing, and they are 
genuine old English born and bred. Mr. Herbeit Cole is most suc- 
cessful in his illustrations, both as to composition and colouring. A 
few of the pen-and-ink sketches show a tendency to over-elatoration: 
e.g., that on page I1. 


Our Sister Maisie. By ROSA MULHOLLAND; illustrated by A 
DEMAIN HAMMOND. (6s.  DHlackie.)—An attractively impossible 
story. Maisie and an Irish nurse, six children and a baby, a small 
island property and Z 102 a year, with friends and lovers thrown in— 
such are the ingredients. Take a glance at Maisie in ball attire on 
page 59, and it becomes impossible not to follow the fortunes of such a 
charming young person till her affairs are in a somewhat less precarious 
condition. 


The Land of Piay. By Mrs. GRAHAM WALLAS; illustrated by 
GILBERT JAMES. (3s. 6d. Arnold.)—A set of four short stories about 
which there is decided freshness and originality. —** Professor Green” 
is the best of the four, and it is with relief we leave the learned gentle- 
man—rescued from a watery grave—with a prospect of finishing his 
** History of the Universe ’’—doll though he be. 


Girl Comrades. Dy E. F. HRDDLE ; illustrated by A. DEMAIN 
HAMMOND. (6s. Blackic.)—A book for idle hours. We are intro- 
duced to any number of people in all stations of life, and we view the 
drama of these hurrying lives contentedly from our Christmas fireside—a 
drama that savours of melodrama ; but what of that? The illustrations 
are charming. The artistic feeling and careful finish of Miss 
Hammond's work are always a fresh delight. 


The Land of Oz. By L. FRANK Baum. Illustrated by Joun R. 
NRiLL. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—This is a thorough fairy story in 
which it is always the impossible which happens. Tip and his strange 
companions— Pumpkin IHead and the Saw-horse he has brought to life 
by a magic powder—have many strange and exciting adventures, which 
are told with a good deal of spirit; so that it brings real satisfaction at 
the end to find that they have managed to outwit the old wizard Mombi, 
with the help of their friends Scarecrow and Woodman and the good 
fairy Glinda. The illustrations of these queer creatures brought to life 
are, many of them, both clever and amusing. 


Across the Spanish Main. By H. COLLINGWoopD. (5s. Blackie.) 
This is a rattling story of adventure in the reign of Elizabeth. It has 
all the qualities which appear in Henty's earlier works. The hero 
sails with Cavendish’s fleet, and while prisoner on a Spanish fleet gets 
hold of a very ingenious cypher. This he succeeds in translating after 
many attempts, and while he and his friend are waiting torture at the 
hands of the Inquisition he escapes and finds the treasure tokl.of in the 
cypher. The book is illusuated by William Rainey with some very 
spirited drawings. 


Tommy Smith's Other Animals. By EpMuND Setous. (2s. 6d. 
Methuen.) —This, as the name implies, is the continuation of an earlier 
volume, ‘* Tommy Smith's Animals." It is natural history put into 
a dialogue form. Though Tommy is not much more than a ** question- 
ing machine,” there is plenty for children to learn and enjoy of the 
habits and natures of animals in the conversations which are supposed 
to take place between the boy and the various wild creatures he comes 
across, And other people besides children will be interested to know 
why the water-vole, for instance, has the greatest objection to being 
called a ** water-rat" ; or how the night-jar claps his wings, catches his 
prey, and feeds his young. The weasel gives a graphic description 
of some of the adventures into which his bloodthirsty disposition 
leads him. 


Nature's Carol Singers. By RICHARD KEARTON. Photographs by 
CHERRY and RICHARD KEARTON. (6s. Cassell.)—‘‘ Carol Singers " 
is taken in the largest acceptation of the word, and includes ** the 
swallow twittering from its straw-built shed" as well as the nightin- 
gale. The photographs are as good as ever, and Mr. Kearton has 
never surpassed the aniiapiece “ A Nightingale and its Mate," which 
would have delighted the heart of Keats. In his preface Mr. Kearton 
puts a whole page of questions to which no answer will be found in any 
ornithological book with which he is acquainted. Some of them, as 
“Ilow do birds know of a coming change in the weather?” are 
probably insoluble. Others, as ** Would a chick that had never heard 
the song of its own species be able to sing it when it grew up?" have 
been answered. Mr. G. Romanes tried the experiment of isolating 
chickens as soon as hatched, and the untaught cocks crowed no less 
lustily than their educated brethren. 


(1) Zhe Romance of Early Exploration, By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 
(2) Adventures on the Great Rivers. By RICHARD STEAD, (Each 5s. 
(Continued on page 814.) 
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C. A. JONES — 18 
“CAJAC” R 
Extension Ladders. 


(Patent applied for.) 


- 


Registered Trade Mark '' CAJAC.'' 
Made in Two SECTIONS only. 


HARDWOOD TREADS. 
Stocked in Eight Sizes 
up to 30 feet (extended height). 


Possess the following advantages 
over all others :— 


1. Greater constructional rigidity. 
2. No iron clutches. 


3. No possibility of catch getting 
out of order. 


4. Catch bound always to take the 
a 


tread on its underside, along its entire length, thus pre- 
venting wearing of treads. 


Write for List, including our Celebrated 
COMPENSATION - JOINT TABLES, HATHERLEY 
LATTISTEPS (Step-Ladders), &c. 


ALLAN JONES & CO, 


Dept. J. E., Hatherley Works, Gloucester. 


TELEGRAMS: “LATTISTEP, GLOUCESTER.” 
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Paper cover, 9d. Limp cloth, Is. 
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Royaume Magic 
des Fées. Hook. 


By VIOLET PARTINGTON. | “42% other Plays for 


Little French Plays for By MARION LINKLATER 
School Entertainments. THOMSON. 
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Fully Illustrated, 
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The indexing 
Carmelite and 
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Classics. |Precis Writing. 
Standard English Texts at By R. V. N. HOPKINS, B.A., 


a low price. Late Scholar of Trinity College, 


Full List on application. Cambridge. 


HORACE MARSHALL 
& SON'S catatogue, 1906-7, 
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125 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IS. 6d. net each, Cloth, 1s. each. 


The The 
Temple Romance 
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Fully Illustrated, Edited by C. L. THOMSON. 
Complete List on application. Fully Illustrated. 
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3 PARTS. Now READY. Cloth, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 


A First Book in 


English Literature. 


Fully Illustrated. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 2s. 
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The Best Books for Boys. 


The Head Master of 
Harrow writes :— 


"I have read it, and 
think it a very good book. 
-The historical accuracy 
is really wonderful, and 
_the local India colour well 
preserved. Mr. Strang is 
to be congratulated.”’ 


By general consent the author of 
“Tom Burnaby” has succeeded to 
the place among the writers of boys’ 
books held by the late G. A. Henry. 
He has achieved this pre-eminence 
during the past four years by the 
sheer excellence of his work —his 
capacity to write a story at once in- 


spiring, informing, and interesting. 


Field-Marshal Lord 
Wolseley writes:— 


“Just the sort of book 


I would give to any 
school- boy, for I know 
he would enjoy every 


page of it." 


HERBERT STRANG 


The Head Master of 
Clifton writes:— 

"One of my boys, to 

whom I lent it, pronounced 


so favourably that I read 


it myself. . . . Interesting 
and thoroughly  whole- 
some, so that I shall have 


pleasure in recommend- 
ing boys to read it." 


is “not only the best living writer 


for boys, but a born teacher of 
66 We 
rank Mr. Strang above Henty in 


history,” says the Speaker. 


many respects, says the Academy ; 


“he tells a story infinitely better," 


says the Guardian; among boys' 
writers “ Mr. Strang is first of them 


all," says the Saturday Review. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle 
writes :— | 

“I think it is a really 
excellent picture of 
African life.” 


Dr. R. P. 
writes :— 

... Interesting, vivid, 
healthful, and helpful. I 
can cordially recommend 
it to boys." 


Scott 


€t 


HERBERT STRANG 


Professor Oman 
writes :— 

" Pray accept thanks 

from a historian for having 


got historical accuracy, 


combined with your fine 


romantic adventures.”’ 


New Books this Season. 


One of Clive's 


Heroes: 
A Story of the Fight for India. 6s. 
Samba: 
A Story of the Rubber Slaves of the 
Congo. 5s. 


Jack Hardy; 


or, A Hundred Years Ago. 4s. 6d. 


The Head Master of 
the Grammar 
School, Carlisie, 
writes :— 

“The story is well told, 
full of movement, and ot 


thoroughly manly tone. I 
think it will be keenly ap- 
preciated by the healthy 


British boy. I shall take 
steps to place this writer's 
books in our school 
library." 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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A New Writer for Girls. 


Those who are confronted with the difficult task of choosing suitable Rewards or Gift-Books for Girls over 
twelve years of age will be glad to hear that a new writer of extraordinary promise has entered the field in 


the person of 
: Miss CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE, 


the winner of the Prize of £100 offered by the Bookman for the best Story for Girls. Her Story is just 


published, under the title 
THE 


STORY-BOOK GI RLS. 


Beautifully bound in cloth, and illustrated with Designs in two printings. 


Price Gs. 


The £100 Prize Story for Boys. 


In the Bookman Competition for Boys’ Stories the £100 Prize was won by 


MR. W. J. MARX, 


with a rattling Story of France in the days of Coligny, entitled 


FOR THE ADMIRAL. 


This Story, elegantly bound in cloth and illustrated with a series of spirited Designs, is now issued. 


Price Gs. 


Two Great Books of Real Adventure. 
By E. E. SPEIGHT AND R. MORTON NANCE. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
MERCHANT VENTURERS. 


BRITAIN’S SEA STORY. 


Illustrated in Colours. Price 5s. each. 


These are ideal Books for Boys. The naval chronicles of England have been ransacked for the most stirring 
and romantic episodes in our history, and the events are told so far as possible in the words of the adventurers 
themselves. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Seeley.) — Mr. Williams's geographical explorations extend from 
Herodotus to Purchas’s Pilgrims. We have in succession the pilgrimage 
of Arculf, the Vikings, Marco Polo, the Friar Odoric, Prince Henry, 
Columbus, Balboa, Magellan, Pizarro, Cortez, Cartier, Willoughby, 
Frobisher, John Davis, and numberless less known explorers. Mr. 
Williams has ransacked the rich storehouse of the Hakluyt Society’s 
publications, and composed from them an entertaining and instructive 
volume. (2) ‘‘Great Rivers" include the Yellow River and the 
Glacier du Trient ; and it is obvious that there can be no more unity in 
the book than if Mr. Stead had taken for his subject *' Travellers in 
the First Half of the Alphabet." This discursiveness is not likely to 
offend the adventurers by proxy, whose appetites may even be whetted 
by a mixed fare. 


Chums, 1906. (8s. Cassell.)—We are glad to welcome an old 
acquaintance in such first-rate condition, more substantial by two 
hundred pages than at this time last year. There is generally excite- 
ment enough and to spare in the Chums stories ; but these seem to beat 
the record. Leighton, Daniels, Whishaw, Frith, and Rigby are names 
that speak for themselves, but the less familiar authors.fill their part 
well. Besides the serials, there are over two hundred complete stories, 
the greater number illustrated by Gordon Browne and Paul Hardy, 
whose spirited work is well known. S. Walkey contributes a series of 
s‘artling adventures under the title of ** Under Nelson's Flag," and the 
yarns of ** Caravan and Tent," by H. Barrow-North, are a mixture of 
tragedy, humour, and pathes. Sports, the hunting of big y game, stories 
of living leaders of various nationalities and widely different pursuits, 
interviews, and the inevitable prize competition help to swell the 
attraction of this imposing volume. Many of the full-page pictures come 
out extremely well. 


We are glad to see a new edition of G. A. HENTY'S excellent story 
With Clive in India. (3s. 6d. Blackie.) 


The Wonder Children. By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. (6s. Mac- 
millan.)—‘‘ Nine old-fashioned fairy stories in a modern setting” is 
the appended description, but they would be more accurately character- 
ized as moral tales in a fairy setting. Thus in the opening story of 
a Christmas tree a child receives a magic wishing knife and is taught 
Pen it is more blessed to give than to receive. The illustrations are 
eeble. 


‘The Children's Heroes."—No. 5, Chalmers of New Guinea, by 
JANET H. KÉLMEN ; No. 10, Zhe Story of Lord Clive, by JoHN 
LANG ; No. 13, Bishop Patteson, by EMMA Pacer. (Each Is. 6d. 
net. T.C. &E C. Jack.)—We have already called attention to this 
series, and need only state that there is no falling off ai the coloured 
illustrations or general attractiveness of the volumes. Nos. 5 and 13 
are ôf missionaries—both heroic, but in Patteson there is more of the 
knight errant, and Miss Paget has told the story in a way that will 
appeal to boys. An excellent piece cf work. ‘‘ Clive” is a well worn 
theme, and Mr. Lang lays no claim to originality, but his outlines are 
bold and clear. A map and some plans of battlefields would have 
made tlie narrative clearer. 


VOX CLAMANTIS. 


A vox clamantis cried : ‘* I'll give 
This Bill a broadside. Can it live, 
Battered and riddled like a sieve ? 


* Clause I. The Board will Fave to try 
Each teacher in Divinity ; 
Thank God, I'm not an H.M.I. ! 


‘“ Clause 2. Beneath a dual reign 
The caretaker is torn in twain ; 
I do not envy Betsy Jane. 


** And, if, as oft, the school house stood 
Within his garden, 'twould be rude 
Upon the Vicar to intrude. 


*' Clause 4. The teacher 's in worse plight ; 
Whate'er he teaches can't be right, 
With masters three or four to fight. 


** His pay is docked ; it's rather rough. 
* See Clause 13,’ you say. What stuff! 
One million! Four were not enough." 


Thus in the Zīmes was heard the vox 
Clamantis. Was it Box or Cox? 
Ono! The signature was K—x. 
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CHAMBERS S AMAS BOOKS, 


BEAUTI FU LLY ILLUSTRATED. 


fh BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS by 


L. T. MEADE. 
G. MANVILLE FENN. 
14 | MAY BALDWIN. 
EVERETT M'NEIL. 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
JOHN FINNEMORE. 
RAYMOND JACBERNS. 
| FRED WHISHAW. 


6s. Gilt edges. 


THE HILL-TOP GIRL. 
By L. T. Meade. 


: bs 
`H Ə TURQUOISE AND RUBY. 


> By L. T. Meade. 
A TENTION ! A Story of Boy-life during 


the Peninsular War. By G. Manville Fenn. 


PA RIS. A School Tale. 


CA VE; Or, Adventures with the Cow- 
boys of Code By Everett M'Neil 


3s. 6d. 
SUE. The Story of a Little Heroine and Her 
Friends By L. T. Meade. 


FORA Y AND FIGHT. The Remarkable Adventures of 


an Englishman and an American in Macedonia. By John Finnemore. | 


THE BOYS OF BRIERLEY GRANGE. 


By Fred Whishaw. 

DORA : A High School Girl. 
THE BOLTED DOOR. 
THE RECORD TERM. 
2s. 6d. 
THE EMPIRE’S CHILDREN. A charming 


volume dealing in Story form with the Children a Canada, West Indies, 
Africa, New Zealand, India, and Australia. By John Finnemore. 


By Mrs. Molesworth. 
By Raymond Jacberns. 


 CHAMBERS'S. NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


3s. 6d. net. 


THE KNIGHT - ERRANT OF THE 
NURSERY. By William Parkinson. 


‘A charming biographical history on novel lines,"— Manchester City News. 


BUSTER BROWN'S PRANKS. 


By R. F. Outcault. 


FOXY GRANDPA’S SURPRISES. »; Bwn. 
THE UPSIDE-DOWNS. By G. Verbeek. 
THE HOUSE THAT GLUE BUILT. 


By Clara A. and George A. Williams. 

There are 15 Plates—7 of Rooms, 7 of Furniture, and 1 contaiming the 

Family. The children are told how to cut out and where to place the 
various objects ; the result being a picture- book of their own maki ng. 


3s. 6d. 
THE BROWNS. A Book of Bears. Verses by B. Barker. 
Pictures by N, Barker. 


“There will be howls of delight over The Browns.’ '—)'or&sAire Fest. 


2s. 6d. net. 
TIGE & The Story of Buster Brown's Dog. By R. F. Ou tcault. 


CHRISTMAS STOCKING SERIES. 1s. 6d. net. 
CON THE WIZARD. By John Howard J ewett. 


With Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White. 


THE DENIM ELEPHANT. 
Illustrated in Colour " Emily Carter “Wight. 


W.GR. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 


'* A most delightful E "— Daily Telegraph i 


PEG'S ADVENTURES IN 


Ry May Baldwin. | 
THE LOST TREASURE: 


By May Baldwin. 
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WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE 


For Beginners and Amateurs. 


These handy and well illustrated Volumes, while popular 
in style to suit beginners, are strictiy scientific in method, 
and form excellent introductions to more advanced works. 
They are admirably adapted for School Prizes and Presents. 


THE USES OF BRITISH PLANTS, traced from An- 


tiquity to the Present Day, together with the Derivation of their Names. By 
the Rev. Prot. G. HensLow, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 288 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. By G. 


Bentuam, F.R.S. Revised by Sir J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. 8th Edition. 
9s. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. 
Drawn by W. H. Fircu, F.L.S., and W. G. Smitu, F.L.S. 1,315 Wood En- 
gravings. 6th Edition. gs. net. ^ 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. Familiarly described in the 


Four Seasons. By TuoxAs Moore, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates. I4S. net. 


BRITISH GRASSES. By M. PLuEs. 


and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


BRITISH FERNS. By M. PLUEs. 


Wooccuts. 93. net. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By S. O. Gray. 


Plates, 9s. net. 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH MOSSES. By C.P. HOBKIRK, 
F.L.S. Revised Edition. 63. 6d. net. ` 


HANDBOOK OF BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. 
M. J. Berkerev, M.A., F.L.S. Second Edition. 24 Coloured Plates. 


21s. net. 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, 


M.A., F.L.S. With a Supplement of nearly 400 pages, by WORTHINGTON G. 
SwiTH, F.L.S. 2 Vols. 24 Coloured Plates, 36s. net. Supplement only, 12s. 


OUTLINES OF ELEMENTARY BOTANT, as Intro- 


ductory to Local Floras. By G, BeNTHAM, F.R.S. New Edition. 1s. net. 


THE YOUNG COLLECTOR'S HANDYBOOK OF 
' BOTANY. By the Rev. H. P. Dunster, M.A. 66 Woodcuts. 3s. net. 


THE YOUNG COLLECTOR'S HANDYBOOK OF 
. REORBATIVE SCIENCE. By the Rev. H. P. Dunster, M.A. 
uts. 35. net. 


BOTANICAL NAMES FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
' By R. H. ALcock. ós. net. 


BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. STAVELEY. 16 Coloured 


' Plates and Woodcuts. 125. net. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. By H.T. 


' STAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. Second Edition. gs. net. 


BRITISH BEETLES. Dv E. C. RYE. 2nd Edition, Revised 
: by Rev. Canon Fowier, M.A., F.L.S. 15 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 
gs. net. 


BRITISH BEES. By W. E. SHucKARD. 16 Coloured Plates 
' and Woodcuts. gi. net. 


BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. STAVELEY. 


Plates and Woodcuts. gs. net. 


BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. S. PENNINGTON, F.L.S. 


24 Plates. gs.-net. 


Vol. II. (Fourth Series). With 72 Coloured Plates. 42s. net. 
THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Hand Coloured 


Figures, with Descriptions, Structural and Historical, of New and Rare Plants, 
suitable for the Garden, Stove, or Conservatory. Edited by Sir Ww. T. 
THiseuTon-Dver, K.C. M.G., F.R.S., &c., late Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. Vol. I. (Fourth Series), 1995, 42s. net. Monthly, with 6 Hand- 
Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 425. net. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE INDEX TO THE BO- 
TANICAL MAGAZINE. Vols. L-CXXX., comprising the First, 
Second, and Third Serie:, to which is prefixed a History cf the Magazine by W. 
BottinG-HEMSLEY. ats. net. 


16 Coloured Plates 


16 Coloured Plates and 


16 Coloured 


16 Coloured 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE & CO., LIMITED, 


' Pubilshers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 


6 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE'S LIST 
[PRIZE BOOKS AND REWARDS. | 


ERNEST THOMPSQN SETON'S BOOKS. 


“I give it as my opinion that, as a writer about animals, 
Thompson-Seton 
Can't be beaten." — Punch. 


ANIMAL HEROES. Being the Histories of a Cat, a Dog, 
a Pigeon, a Lynx, Two Wolves, and a Reindeer. With 200 Illustrations by the 
Author. 8vo, 6s. net. 


MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR. 


the Author, Square crown 8vo, ss. net. 


TWO LITTLE SAVAGES. Being the Adventures of Two 
: Boys who lived as Indians and what they learned. With over 300 Drawings by 
the Author. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


With 100 Drawings by 


NATURAL HISTORY 
IN ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


Being some Account of Vertebrated Animals, with special reference. 
those usually to be seen in the Zoological Society's 
Gardens, London, and elsewhere. 
By FRANK BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S. 
Illustrated by CAMBIER BOLTON and WINIFRED AUSTIN. 
Extra crown 8vo, 68. net. 


“It would be difficult to find a better guide than this volume, The whole work is 
of the highest order : lucid and practical and exact in detail."-— Land and Il} ater. 


EXTINCT ANIMALS. 
By PROF. B. RAY LANKESTSR, F.R.S. 


With a Portrait of the Author, and 21:8 other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Price 78. 6d. net. Loma Edition. 


' Every boy and girl who heard the author's lectures will wish for a copy of this 
charming book ; and those who did not will now read with delight the pictured story 
of extinct animals for themselves ; ror will the ‘old boys’ fail to take it up also. . . . 
We give the book a hearty welcome, feeling sure that its perusal will draw many 
young recruits to the army of naturalists, and many readers to its pages." — Nature. | 


PETER: A Christmas Story. _ 


By MRS. EDWIN HOHLER. 
Author of “The Bravest of Them All,” &v. 


Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON. 3s. 6d. 


A charming story of a ‘‘real" boy and a “real” dog ; everything that happens is 
natural, and yet interest in the doings of Peter and his companions remains ata higher 
pitch than if the incidents were of a sensational nature. Humour is conspicuous 
throughout the tale. 


THE ROYAL STORY BOCKS. 


Few books can have received higher praise than these. Mr. Laurexce GOMME'S 
collections of genuine extracts from the whole range cf English romantic literature, 
illustrating the reigns of English monarchs from the Conquest to Queen Victcria, 
have met with an enthusiastic reception from young and old alike. The Author's 
hope that they would enable readers to be acquainted with some of the gems of 
English romance has certainly been fulfilled. Now reissued in a new and handsome 
binding, gilt back and side cover design in colours, and burnished edges, price 
3s. 6d. each. 


THE KING’S STORY BOOK. 
MILLER. 
“ A more striking collection of stories of daring and valour was never got between: 
two book covers." —/'a// Mall Gazette. 


THE QUEEN'S STORY BOOK. illustrated by W. H. 
RobiNsoN. 


“A pageant of bistoric romance which it would be difficult to equal."— Pall Mait’ 
Gazette. 


THE PRINCE'S STORY BOOK. [Illustrated by H. S. 
JANKS. 


** The Prince's Story Dook' is the story book of the year."— Weekly Sun. 


THE PRINCESS'S STORY BOOK. illustrated by HELEN 
STRATTON. 
“It is par excellence the volume for a gift book or prize.” — Word. 


Illustrated by HARRISON 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
HAROLD. By Lord LvrroN. Edited by G. LAURENCE 
Gomme. Fully Ilustrated. 3s. 6d. 


READING ABBEY. By CHARLES MACFARLANE. Editec 


by G, Laurescr Gomme. Fully Illustrated. A romance dealing with the reign 
of King Stephen. 3s. 6d. 


THE CAMP OF REFUGE. By CHARLES MACFARLANE. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


WESTWARD HO! 
3s. 6d. 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co.J Ltd. 


By CHARLES WINGSLEY. Illustrated. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRIZES. 


FIRST SERIES, THIRTY-SEVENTH EDITION. SECOND SERIES, 
TENTH EDITION. 


MANY THOUGHTS 


A Treasury of Reference. Consisting of Selections from 
the Writings of the most celebrated Authors. 


First and Second Series, Hach complete in itself, 
and sold separately. 
Presentation Edition. OF Library Editions. 


Cloth and Gold, 12s. Gd. Hal-bound Rozburghe, 14s. 
each Volume. Morocco Antique, 21s. 


MANY MINDS. 


"'Many Thoughts,’ &c., are evidently the produce of years of research."— 


Examiner. 
“ Many beautiful examples of thought and style are to be found among the selec- 


tions.” — Leader. 

' There can be little doubt that it is destined to take a high place among books of 
this class.” — Notes and Queries. 

'5 Will be found to bs worth its weight in gold by literary men." — Builder. 

" Every page is laden with the wealth of profoundest thought, and all aglow with 
the loftiest inspirations of genius. —. Star. 


A LITERARY HISTORY 


For the Use of Students O F By CuanrEs T. Cruttwe ct, M.A., 
and General Readers, Hoa. Canon of Peterborough Cathedral. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


In 2 Vols., large 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


_ “ Mr. Cruttwell has accomplished his task with remarkable success. His history 
is eminently readable. . . . It abounds in eloquent passages on subjects which have 
a deep interest for men of all times." —A theneusn. 


TH E M A K E R S In crown 8vo, cloth, with over 720 pages, 
A Critical Inquiry into the Philosophy als eee iy Sl a Ser nee 
OF HELLAS. 


and Religion of Ancient Greece. 
By "E. E. G." 


With a Preface, Notes, and Conclusion by Frank Byron Javons, M.A., Litt. D., 
Principal of Hatfield Hall. 


" The seven hundred pages bear eloauent witness to the author's wide reading and 
love of sound learning. . . . It is a mine of information on all kinds of questions con- 
nected with the archz:slogy, the mythology, and the literature of Ancient Greece."— 
Atheneum. 


PR E H ISTO R d C In large p e cloth, 
ANTIQUITIES OF 
»«o5w» THE ARYAN PEOPLES. 


ci jena. 


Translated from the Second German Edition by Frank Byron Jevons, M.A., 
Litt. D., Principal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall, University of Durham. 
“ Dr. Schrader's great work." — Times. 
. ‘Mr. Jevons has done his work excellently, and Dr. Schrader's hook is a model of 
industry, erudition, patience, and, what is rarest of all in these obscure studies, of 
moderation and common sense."— Saturday Review. 


D ————— — - 


Second Edition, revised, fully 


A MANUAL OF illustrated, 16s. 
With Bibliography, GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 


Appendices, and Indices. 

By Percy Garpner, M.A., Litt.D., Prof. of Classical Archeology and Art in the 
University of Oxford ; and F. B. JEvons, M.A., Litt. D., Principal cf Bishop 
Hatfield's Hall, University of Durham. 

. ‘Modern archeological research has rendered a new survey of Hellenic antiquities 

indispensable to the student of Greek history and literature, and few men are better 

qualified to undertake such a survey than Prof, Gardner and his colleague." — Tines. 


A M A N UA L OF Seventeenth pour Crown 8vo, 
ByWubxRASH" ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Revised by Prof. R. Laxcrant, D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D., F.S.A., assisted by 
Prof. E. ne Ruccero, both of the University of Rome. 
With 2 Photogravures, and Map and Plans prepared by Prof. Lanciani to illustrate 
the most recent discoveries relative to the Topography of Ancient Rome. 
** The chief interest in tbe new edition centres in the chapter on Roman topography, 
which has been entirely revised and partly rewritten by Prof. Lanciani." —4 Aes. 


Full descriptive Catalogue post free on application, 


London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Limited, Exeter St., Strand. 
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MR. BIRRELL AND THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


B“ a happy coincidence, while the House of Lords were 
resting from their labours—they have sat sometimes 
till close upon midnight, and nearly half of their members have 
sometimes been present—Mr. Birrell, on the same day, was 
speaking at the Colston Banquet. Few even of our readers 
can have had the patience to follow the twists and turns, the 
doublings and shufflings and markings of time as the Dill has 
dragged its slow length along in Committee of the Upper 
House, and we are grateful to Mr. Birrell for expounding in 
plain language the sense of the amendments so far carried and 
their consequences. We will attempt to summarize his ex- 
position and add a few comments of our own on the general 
outlook. 

To the first section of the Bill, which secures general public 
control of public elementary schools, the Lords have added a 
rider enacting that some portion of the school hours of every 
day must be set apart for religious instruction. Mr. Birrell 
points out that the rider is both unnecessary and futile—un- 
necessary, since out of 5,796 county schools in England 
(Wales is a peculiar people) there were on January 1 only seven 
that failed to provide for religious instruction or observance ; 
futile, for a Local Authority which set apart ten minutes each 
day for religious instruction, but appointed no one to give it, 
would satisfy the law. This may appear only a lawyer's 
quibble, but no redrafting of the language can so define 
“religious instruction” as to coerce a recalcitrant school 
Authority. 

Clause 2 as amended runs: “The Local Authority shall, if 
required by the owners, continue any existing voluntary school 
as a school provided by them.” In case of refusal an appeal is 
granted first to the Commission of Three (the * Star Chamber" 
of the Opposition) and then to the Board of Education. Mr. 
Birrell tells us that the estimate made in the Office of the 
probable number of appeals that are likely to come before him 
is over seven thousand. 
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Clause 3 (the ordinary facilities clause) provided for the 
giving of denominational instruction in transferred schools on 
two days of the week. The Lords have altered this privilege 
to “for not less tban a clear half-hour each morning,” and again 
an appeal is allowed to the Board of Education. Mr. Birrell 
comments: “ So that whatever leisure time is left me after dis- 
posing of the seven thousand appeals will, I imagine, be cheer- 
fully and agreeably occupied by questions between Local 
Authorities and irate clergymen as to the time and number of 
days per week they are to carry out this particular bargain." 

Clause 4, granting special facilities, is made mandatory ; the 
restriction to urban areas with a population of over five thousand 
is withdrawn, and “ parents of at least four fifths of the child- 
ren” is altered to “a bare majority.” And once more there is 
an appeal to the Board. No wonder that Mr. Birrell! says in 
all seriousness that any President who attempted to carry out 
the duties imposed on him by the Bili would be within twelve 
months either a worn-out corpse or a raving lunatic. 

Never was there a more conspicuous illustration of the 
proverb “Give an inch and take an ell.” Clause 4 is an 
enclave; Ww is as though a gipsy settlement were left un- 
disturbed on an afforested estate or a railway company diverted 
its line tospare some ancient manor house. [t was a generous 
concession made by the dominant majority to meet special 
cases of hardship—those of Roman Catholics and Jews. And 
now the minority turn on their benefactors, and, taking the 
exception as their standpoint, press it to all its logical con- 
clusions. Well may Mr. Birrell complain that those who 
should have supported him with gratitude have, by their over- 
reaching, made it difficult for him to retain the concessions 
that he had won for them. 

Mr. Birrell is no z7z/ransigcant. He does not pretend that 
his Bill as it left the Commons is a work of plenary inspiration 
or incapable of amendment. He tells the Lords plainly that 
their Bill as it at present stands is impossible—that the House 
of Commons will not even look at it. But there is still the 
report stage, and he still hopes that saner counsels may prevail. 
The hope, we fear, is slight. In the Zzmes of the next day 
there appeared a letter from the Bishop of Southwark headed 
“The Lords and the Education Bill.” It is enough for our 
purpose to quote from it one phrase—“a Bill which takes so 
much and gives nothing ”—and the postscript, which states that 
the letter was written before Mr. Birrell’s speech at Bristol had 
appeared. The Bishops move on a ditferent plane, and all 
Mr. Birrell’s home-thrusts are idle against a ghostly foe. 

But before we leave the speech two pronouncements of 
general principles have still to be noticed. First, Mr. Birrell 
reaffirms his adhesion to a Christian education. He nails his 
colours to the mast, and will not be driven even by Lord 
Halifax and the irrefragable doctors to the secularist solution. 
More important is his declaration that he has abandoned for 
good and all the solution to which he was at first inclined of 
“all-round facilities" He has been convinced not only by his 
friends the Nonconformists, who he allows are merely a section, 
not only by the representatives of the old School Boards, who 
educate only one half of the school population, but also by the 
teachers, who are the best judges of the case, that any scheme 
on these lines is unworkable. Lord Lansdowne had coquetted 
with it, the Bishops had all hugged it, but the Duke of Devon- 
shire had blown upon it and puffed the Circe—Dryden uses a 
stronger word—away. 

We need not pursue in detail the further amendments that 
have been passed since Mr. Birrell spoke at Bristol. The 
statutory disability of teachers to give religious instruction in 
Clause 3 schools has been swept away, and the right to test the 
capacity of intending teachers to impart such instruction has 
been enforced. On the other hand, the Archbishop's claim 
that all non-provided schools should be permitted to contract 
themselves out of the Act and survive as State-aided schools 
has been waived. 

If we look outside Parliament, the auguries for a peaceful 
solution are somewhat more hopeful. The Saturday Review, 
with a charming frankness, brushes aside all the make-believes 
of the Bishops. In an article entitled “ Mended and Ended” 
the first sentence runs: “The House of Lords have improved 
the Education Bill off the face of the earth." It is argued 
indeed that in so doing they have merely amplified and 
developed certain features of the Dill, carrying them to their 
logical conclusion ; but with this aspect of their action we are 
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not now concerned. The point we desire to note is the 
acknowledgment in an organ of the Opposition that “com- 
promise was never in their [the Lords'] minds from the be- 
ginning.” * Had they been intent on a compromise with the 
Government, they would at any rate have had a very good 
pretext for shrinking from a change which the Government 
obviously could not accept." 

The Spectator, on the other hand, regards both Mr. Birrell's 
polemics and the Lords’ amendments as nothing but the ordi- 
nary exaggerated language of hagglers who are on the point of 
clinching a bargain. Mr. Birrel's argument as to the small 
number of Local Authorities who need to be coerced into giving 
religious instruction is double-edged, and shows that there can 
be no great hardship in coercion. The "shall? of Clause2 is 
logical, but the machinery for enforcing it is cumbrous. The 
“clear half hour" is a bagatelle not worth quarrelling about. 
As to the permission for teachers to give denominational in- 
struction, that is a point on which the Lords might well give 
way. 

A more encouraging sign is the answer of the Archbishop to 
the Spectator deputation of Moderate Churchmen. The Arch- 
bishop dealt only in generalities ; but, without committing him- 
self to any particular withdrawal of claims, he said that the 
Church had abandoned much in passing the second reading of 
the Bill, and was prepared to make still further sacrifices forthe 
sake of peace. We gather that the bare majority of Clause 4, 
as it now stands, will not be pressed, and that a compromise 
restricting to acting teachers the licence to give sectarian in- 
struction would be accepted. The Archbishop cannot play the 
part of the Duke of Wellington in the Reform Bill, and say: 
“ My lords, attention! Right about face!” but he can actasa 
mediator and a moderator, and he is sincere in his desire for 
peace. We look to the report stage with hope belied by fears. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Children of the Nation. By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN E. 
Gorst. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

We have often speculated what part Sir John Gorst would 
have taken in the education debates of the last Session, and 
wondered on which side, when freed from the trammels of 
office, he would have employed his weight of experience and 
his trenchant logic. Not even Mr. Paul ventured to quote his 
rejection at Cambridge in favour of Mr. Butcher as a parallel 
case to the rejection of Mr. Gladstone in favour of Sir J. 
Mowbray ; but both Liberals and Unionists must regret Sir J. 
Gorst's absence in the present crisis, and it is only a partial com- 
pensation to read in print his views on the aspect of national 
education. The full title runs : “The Children of the Nation : 
how their Health and Vigour should be promoted by the State.” 
The book, it will be seen, is not directlv educational, and, 
according to the definition. which, till quite recent years, was 
laid down at Whitehall, has nothing to do with education ; but 
it was the chief merit of Sir John Gorst when in office to widen 
the scope and function of his Department, and to prove to his 
superiors (we cannot say " convince?) that the State in under- 
taking the education of the children must include other duties 
than the mere schooling. “It is no part of the duty of the 
Board to see that the children come to school properly clothed 
or properly fed "—so said the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion under the late Government ; and it speaks well for their 
mutual tolerance that so unequally yoked a couple as the 
President and the Vice-President lived together without an 
open breach. On current politics the book does not touch, and 
there is only one passage that throws light on the speculation 
with which we started— 


In 1902 an unskilful attempt, likely from the first to prove abertive, 
was made to fit voluntary schools into a national system, and thus 
utilize the zeal which so long carried on national education by itself. 
Now it is proposed that the nation shall assume the whole respon:ibility 
for national education and the entire management of the public schools, 
so long entrusted to others, and that voluntary agency shall altogether 
disappear. 
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' The context leaves no doubt, though it is not expressly stated, 
that Sir John Gorst heartily approves this endeavour, and 


accepts without reservation at least the first clause of the Bill. 
On the religious question that threatens to wreck the Bill 
there is no pronouncement, but there is one significant allusion 


"in the chapter on overworked school-children. In submitting 
the Education Estimates for 1899 Sir John laid before the House 
` the return prepared by the Department at the instigation of Mr. 


Hoare of children zz s/atu pupillari employed in wage-earning 
labour—a gruesome record of barbarism which it still makes 
one’s blood boil to read. Sir John stated the facts as they are 
here restated, and tried to awaken the conscience of his hearers ; 
but he preached in vain— 


The House of Commons refused to pay any attention to the subject ; 
it went off into a discussion of alleged improper teaching of the Church 
Catechism to Nonconformist children and of the exact personal relations 
then subsisting between the Vice-President and his cfficial superiors, 
and passed the miserable condition of overworked children by as 
unworthy of the attention of the Legislature in comparison with party 
and personal squabbles. 


Can we doubt that Sir John would now re-echo Mr. 
Roger’s of Bishopsgate “Hang theology and let us get to 
business”? The sequel to the debate of 1899 is instructive, and 
may be briefly given. A Joint Committee of the Board of 


. Education and the Horne Office was appointed in 1900, and a 


Bill was introduced in 1902 and passed in 1903. The Act which 
became law on January 1, 1904, permits Local Authorities to 


. frame regulations for the restriction of child labour ; but it is 


only permissive, and up to date only 9o out of 261 Local Author- 


“ities have availed themselves of it to frame by-laws, and many 
of these are wholly inadequate. Berlin in this respect is a 


century in advance of London. i 
Among the many social and economic problems that are here 


discussed we can select only one or two of the most pressing 


importance. On the question of free meals Sir John takes a 


. middle position. He unhesitatingly rejects Mr. Sidney Webb's 


postulate that all children have a claim to be fed at the expense 


of the State. He calculates that the cost would ultimately amount 


to over £15,000,000 ; but it is not so much the expense that 
alarms him as the reckless overthrow of parental responsibility, 


the squandering of home care and home love that no public 


institution can replace. Sir John is a Socialist, but no Com- 
munist. On the other hand, he holds that the State can do, 
and is bound to do, far more than it has done in the past both 
to enforce on bad parents their parental duty and to see that in 
any case the sins of the fathers are not visited on the innocent 
children. The official circular issued to guardians in April, 
1905, pointing out their obligation to relieve starving school- 


. children, irrespective of the condition or conduct of their 


parents, has produced some effect, but is only a palliative. 


. An instructive instance of its working is here given. A list of 


Over 3,000 underfed children was sent at the beginning 


of this year to the board of guardians in a large city in York- 
shire. At the end of two months less than half the cases had 
. been investigated, and of these only 331 had received relief. It 
_ 1s to be hoped, says Sir John, with caustic irony, for the sake 


of the starving children that the procedure in Parliament will 
be more rapid than that of the Yorkshire guardians. — — 

This leads us to consider a grave defect in our machinery of 
local government the evils of which are here clearly pointed out. 


,In matters of medical inspection and attendance, of the pre- 


vention and checking of infection the duties of the guardians 
overlap and hamper municipal action. The waste in national 
health and strength cannot be exaggerated ; but we think 


. that here Sir John overlooks what the more advanced County 


Councils—Surrey, for instance—have already done to provide a 


` Systematic medical inspection of school-children. Elsewhere 


he points out that no legislation is required for the provision of 
playgrounds ; but in both cases we need more than permissive 
legislation. 

With nearly all that is said on the treatment of infants under 
five, and on military drill in schools, we are in entire accord, 
and we should have no objection to the proclamation on 
Alcoholism put forth by the “Assistance Publique” at Paris 
being posted up in every public place in England— with a 
proviso that the errors in French were first corrected. Itisa 
sign of the times that the book is dedicated to the Labour 
members of the House of Commons. 


“The Oxford Treasury of English Literature."—Vol. I.: O/d 
English to Jacobean. By G. E. HADOW and W. H. HADOW. 
(3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The object of the work of which this volume is the first in- 
stalment is * to indicate the chief landmarks in the progress of 
English literature"—in other words, to give the student a 
bird's-eye view of the whole. Of the two obvious alternatives 
that present themselves to the editor—to cite the largest 
possible number of authors with short extracts from each, or to 
give longer quotations from a chosen few—the authors have 
taken the latter, and their judgment needs no defence. But 
there is another choice of Hercules, not so easy to decide, of 
which the preface tells us nothing. Is the editor to choose 
such specimens as most appeal to him for beauty of form or 
weight of thought, and supply such introductory matter or notes 
as he thinks the study will require for their proper appreciation, 
or is he first to frame in his own mind a scheme of English 
literature—a chart, a map, a genealogical tree, call it what you 
will—and then illustrate it by the most telling and characteristic 
examples he can find? The first is the method of Chambers 
and several recent publishers who have sought to rival or 
supersede Chambers. Of the second method Taine is the most 
conspicuous example, and, in spite of its French subjectivity 
and one-sidedness, Taine is still the most readable history of 
English literature as a whole. We will not attempt to decide 
which is the more excellent way, but content ourselves with 
noting that the joint editors have steered a middle course, in- 
clining more to the expositor than the theorist. The intro- 
ductions to the (13) chapters—somewhat arbitrary divisions— 
are closely packed and well expressed essays, though the style 
is, to our taste, too metaphorical. Thus of Chapman's trans- 
lations: “ They are rough, strong, vigorous, far more like 
Homer than the silken verses of Pope ; they are beaten out 
like iron under a sledge-hammer and thrown down into a 
clattering ringing heap as they are finished.” Sometimes there 
is a lack of precision, as in the treatment of the sonnet. The 
sextaine, we are told, “might have two rhymes or three, 
according to the fancy of the writer, and might arrange them 
in any order he pleased"; and a note adds that “this form 
[Petrarch's] may be illustrated by the habitual practice of 
Milton and Wordsworth.” The student w:uld gather that 
Milton has only one form of sonnet, and also from the same 
paragraph that Shakespeare is peculiar in his use of the final 
rime ; whereas it is found in twelve out of thirteen sonnets here 
given from other writers. 

A French student who only knew his Montaigne would hardly 
realize what an essay of Bacon is like from the following 
account :—“ His conception of the essay is firmer and more 
concise than that of Montaigne, whom, nevertheless, he follows 
in the matter of arrangement.” Nor would an English student 
gain: any notion of the periodic, and in parts rhetorical, style of 
the * Advancement" either from the text or the two specimens 
of Bacon here given. 

To have done with small fault-finding, we think a word-for- 
word version would have been more helptul than the blank verse 
rendering of “ Beowulf” ; at any rate, in * The Grene Knight” 
the “rhyming tag,” as the distinctive feature of the metre is 
somewhat harshly called, should have been preserved. It is 
hard on George Eliot to stereotype an unfortunate slip of the 
pen ; and euphuism is not, at least by educated people, con- 
founded with euphemism. 

To sum up our general impression of the volume, the extracts 
are chosen with sound judgment, and by the help of brief précis 
where omissions have been made sufficient masses of Chaucer 
and Spenser are given to enable the beginner to appreciate and 
relish our early poetry. As the work proceeds the task will 
grow harder, and, if the authors will accept a hint, we would 
suggest that in Vol. IL, which is to give the early history of the 
English drama, they should take it for granted that all their 
readers possess a Shakespeare, and so gain space for fuller 
extracts from the less familiar playwrights. 


Translations into Latin and Greck Verse. By H. A. J. MUNRO. 
(6s. E. Arnold.) 

Many scholars have sighed and sighed in vain for a copy of 
Munro's privately printed * Translations," and will be grateful 
to Mr. J. D. Duff for supplying their need. He contributes an 
introductory note which, by its point and brevity, would have 
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pleased Munro. Mercifully suppressing the name, he tells the 
story of the Oxford Gigadibs who measured swords with Munro 
in Macmillans Magazine, and was routed no less signally than 
was W. Boyle by Bentley. He tells another stury, new to us, 
how Munro once competed for the Porson Prize, and was dis- 
qualified, with two other Shrewsbury men, on the ground that 
their exercises were handed in to the Vice-Chancellor after 
IO p.m., when the academic day had ended. It is even more 
astounding to learn that Munro was soundly rated by William 
Cory, the author of “Ionica,” for including “that doggerel of 
Shelley's?—to wit, “The Skylark.” What impresses us most 
in Munro as a translator is his solidity. He faces the problem 
squarely, omits nothing in the original and adds nothing of his 
own. T. S. Evans, in a felicitous letter composed in Horatian 
hexameters, here quoted, says that Munro's “ Elegy" suggests 
Aeschylus set down to write Latin elegiacs. An apter com- 
pirison would be Ennius in the shades. interpreting to his 
countrymen an English anthology. The result is never quite 
so perfect as Jebb or Calverley at his best, but in each case 
there :s the English poem rendered into Latin that an old 
Roman cuuld have understood. 

It would be a good lesson for the young scholar who prides 
himself on his elegant elegiacs to compare Munro's version of 
the “Elegy” with that of J. H. Macaulay in the “Arundines 
Cami.” We will give a few typical examples of the new and 
the old style of latinity : 


Aeriumque tenent otia dia polum. 

Et passim coelos occupat alta quies. 

Velatove hederis illic de culmine bubo 
Nubilus ad lunam rusticitatis agit. 

Ni forte ex hedera vicinae in vertice turris 
Noctua luctisonos integret aegra modos. 

Metaque mors, quoquo gloria flectit iter. 

Ipsius ad tumulum ducit Honoris iter. 


Next to Lucretius, Catullus is Munro's favourite poet, and there 
is nothing better in the volume than the Glyconics of “I 
Penseroso " and of * Deborah's Song He is not always happy 
in his choice of metres, and English lyrics like Shelley's 
* Remembrance," which cry for a lyric rendering, are forced 
into longs and shorts. In this version, too (we have found no 
other instance), the sense is once mistaken. There is, it is true, 
another instance in the “ Elegy,” where, in our judgment, the 
letter killeth : 
Cunctaque dat tenebris, dat potiunda mihi. 


We have spoken only of English, but there are several 
versions from Dante and Goethe, and a noble rendering of the 
proem of Lucretius into Greek hexameters. 


Memories and Thoughts. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
(8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This collected volume of essays and reviews derives its chief 
interest from the fragments of autobiography contributed to the 
Forum in 1890 and now brought up to date. Mr. Harrison 
has lived a long and busy life: he has been in turns a college 
tutor, a lawyer, a professor, a historian, a minister of religion, 
a County Councillor, a novelist, and a playwright ; but all these 
occupations have subserved his main vocation, that by which 
alone he will be remembered —a /i///érafeur. With strange self- 
ignorance, half modesty and half pride, he disclaims for himself 
the title of a man of letters. He is only the amateur who takes 
up his pen for relaxation as the hard-worked man at the end of 
the day takes up his billiard cue or his garden rake. Or else 
he writes out of a sense of duty: he has a message to deliver 
and "feels ready to burst" till he has got it off his mind. 
Fortunately for us, he has not followed his own advice to in- 
tending authors—never to write except from a stern sense of 
duty—or three-fourths of this present volume would never have 
been written. He has no message to deliver, and, if he belongs 
to the school of the prophets—of his masters, Comte, Carlyle, 
Mazzini, Ruskin—he can only count as a very mincr prophet. 
Now and again he fulminates, but his bolts are all levelled at 
small game—fast young ladies, motorists, game-preservers, 
bridge-players, smokers, and such small deer—and these are 
not his happiest efforts. When we read: “1 have at no time 
in my life lost faith in a supreme Providence, in an immortal 
soul, in a spiritual life" we rub our eyes and wonder how 
such a confession of faith is to be reconciled not only with 


Positive orthodoxy, but with some of Mr. Harrison's earlier 
deliverances, and we search in vain through the volume for any 
explanation or reconcilement. 

It is when Mr. Harrison is discoursing on historians or on 
the scenes of his travels that we see him at his best. Of King 
Alfred, of Oliver Cromwell, of Gibbon and Carlyle, of Switzer- 
land and the Eastern Riviera he has much to say, and he says 
it well. In literary criticism he does not shine, and his cor- 
rections of Tennyson's pronunciation and metre are grotesque. 
He thinks that “ Boadicea " is written in “ pure hexameters ” and 
gives us— 

"Tis the | voice of the | sluggard Í | heard him com | plain 

as a model of dactylic metre. If Mr. Harrison was amused at 
* the absurdity and ill manners" of a remark addressed to him 
by Tennyson, could Tennyson have listened to Mr. Harrison's 
sarcasm, the amusement would have been reciprocal. We have 
noticed several slips in scholarship, such as Reisedi/de, * Coelum, 
non vitam, mutant," and there are too many forcible-feeble 
epithets which need pruning (Thackeray is “a jo//y man of the 
world”); but Mr. Harrison writes good nervous English, and 
his “ Memories” are well worth preserving. 


Plato: Euthydemus. By E. H. GIFFORD. (3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 
The value of the ** Euthydemus " has been variously estimated. Some 
deem it unworthy of the Platonic spirit—an empty mockery of the 
empty art of Eristic ; others prize it as the oldest treatise on logic, or 
because it shows philosophy, not sophistry, as the true and efficient 
teacher of youth. Whatever be the worth of the piece, Dr. Gifford, 
when he edited it for University students and the upper forms of schools, 
rightly thought that to such readers the broad comedy and dramatic 
humour of the dialogue would not prove distasteful. The interest of 
his book—our notice of which has been accidentally delayed—is largely 
of a personal kind. Freed from his office of archdeacon, he returned, 
for the solace and adornment of his age, to the studies in which he had 
won in youth the highest distinction. It is possible to discover faults 
in his work. In 276c, for example, he turns éxdetdueros by ** taking 
up the discourse" ; yet worthy at least of mention was that other view 
which joins xaAGs Te kal ed Tò ueipdxioy exdetduevos, '* taking the young 
man cleverly and neatly in hand.” In 276e the attempt to defend the 
duiv of the MSS. against the conjecture qui» seems tous forced. Again, 
sometimes the books to which he sends us are old-fashioned. Far be it 
from us tospeak irreverently of ** Hermann ad Vig." ; but the matter 
covered by the reference is often to be got elsewhere in a newer light- 
ing, and few young men to-day own a copy of Viger's once famous 
book, with or without Hermann’s notes. It is not strange that 
Dr. Gifford, amid multifarious occupations, should have failed to keep 
himself abreast of American studies in Greek syntax. The note on 
awadAitas (2827) is wrong. The aorist participle is not **required to 
express a s'ngle and, as it were, momentary action," but has its justihc- 
ation in the principle of ** coincident action” (Goodwin, ‘* Moods and 
Tenses?," $150). And optatives without &», such as the editor upholds 
in 292e and 299a, are now most usually, so far as Attic prose is in ques- 
tion, discredited and emended. But, in spite of occasional blemishes, 
the book merits to be described as good and scholarly. The intro- 
duction is clearly the product of much thought and care; and the 
commentary, inspired by a judgment generally sound, contains an 
abundance of useful knowledge. We recommend the book as likely to 
be serviceable to education : it is, at least, the best English edition of 
the ** Euthydemus.” As to the editor, we must not forget to say that he 
was once a schoolmaster. The possession of such scholars as 
Dr. Gifford is a strength to the Church of England; his life as he 
fashioned it was a light and an example to all his countrymen. 


The Romance of Plant Life. Ynteresting Descriptions of the Strange 
and Curious in the Plant World. By G. F. Scorr ELLIOT, M.A., 
B.Sc., &c. Illustrated. (5s. Seeley.) 

Mr. Scott Elliot has certainly brought together much that is curious 
and wonderful in plant life, and has set it before us in a very striking 
narrative. Plants which attack animals, which prey on other plants, 
climbing plants, flowers of the water, vegetable demons, plants and 
ants, and so on and so on—story and description follow one another 
through twenty-nine chapters, and yet the author tells us he has only 
just touched on the outskirts of the subject, and has related only a few 
of the wonlers. But perhaps the most extraordinary of all is the 
account given of the plant life in the scrub and semi-deserts of Africa 
and elsewhere, and of the ways in which plants adapt themselves to 
the conditions which surround them and develop new characters to 
mect a change of circumstances, or drop old habits no longer necessary 
or even advantageous, We are given fairly full accounts of the various 
plants useful to man as food or clothing---such as tea, cocoa, coffee, 
tobacco, &c., where they are got and from what, and the various modes 
of cultivating them. Nowhere, however, does Mr. Scott Elliot go 
deeply into matters. He gives us just enough to make us aware of 
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some of the striking points of the phenomenon we are examining and 
to let us understand some of the most noticeable of the facts referred 
to. The rest we must get elsewhere. He, in fact, supplies us with a 
popular account and nothing more, but an extremely interesting and 
astonishing account, of what is to be seen and known of the romance 
of the vegetable world, which in many ways is so strangely like the 
animal world, and which is so wonderful in itself. At the end of the 
book we are given six pages of a good index, and at the head of each 
chapter is placed a brief summary of its contents. The illustrations 
are fairly good, and most of them are taken from photographs. The 
book is not a school book and is not a student's book, but will be read 
with delight by one who has made a beginning and wishes to know 
what lies before him. 


Cicero: Oration:s Caesavrianae. By W. Y. FAUSSETT. (2s. 6d. 
Clarendon Press.) 

This is, in the main, a reprint of the little book published by the 
Clarendon Press for the same editor in 1893. But a few corrections 
and additions have been made, and an appendix shows the most im- 
portant passages in which the text presented differs from that of Mr. 
A. C. Clark's edition. Neither the changes that have been made nor 
the matter that has been added would justify a great expenditure of 
our space in discussing them. Enough if we say that three speeches 
naturally connected with each other—the ** Pro Marcello,” **Pro Ligario," 
and ** Pro Rege Deiotaro”—are here brought together in a singlevolume, 
and illustrated with a commentary suitable for the upper forms of 
schools. Mr. Faussett's work will be approved by all who use it. Of the 
** Pro Marcello,” by the way, there exists a version done by Sir Charles 
Selley. It does not vindicate the opinion ascribed to King Charles 
the Second, that Sedley's style, either in writing or in discourse, would 
be the standard of the English tongue. The badness of the transla- 
tion is matched by the clumsiness of the phrasing and the ponderosity 
of the rhythm. 


The Principles of English Verse. By CHARLTON M. Lewis. 
(Ss. net. G. Bell.) 

Books on English metre spring up as fast as Jonah’s gourd, and most 
of them wither as fast. Each metricist has his say, and we seem no 
nearer to an accepted theory of English scansion. The differentia of 
Prof. Lewis’s book is that he has no theory of his own to propound, 
and the pupil who consults him with a view to scanning the verses set 
in the next London Matriculation paper will pronounce the book a 
fraud. But the reader who feels and yet fails to analyse the distinctive 
charm of Milton’s and of Tennyson’s blank verse, the streng'h and 
weakness of Swinburne's and Browning's anapzests respectively, the 
function of rime and of alliteration, will welcome Prof. Lewis as a 
friend in need. He has what, we feel, is lacking in most of his pre- 
decessors—a true ear. He has given usan essay, not a treatise. There 
is no attempt at completeness. Shakespeare's blank verse is barely 
mentioned. But it is an essay full of fruitful hints which we hope to 
sec more fully worked out. The price is high, but we will not say that 
it is dear at the price. 


Auc s Advanced German Grammar. Revised and Enlarged Edition by 
OTTO ScuLare.  (Chambers.) 

It is appropriate that the ** Grammar" of a master in the Edinburgh 
High School should be revised by a Lecturer in the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Schlapp, who is famed both as a scholar and as a teacher, 
has done his work of revision thoroughly and conscientiously. Yet we 
cannot help feeling that it is a patch on an old garment—that the 
Grammar cannot be fitted to the new preface, which prescribes reading 
and speaking as the centre of interest and of instruction. Surely there 
should be some direct connexion between the reading and the grammar, 
and the pupil who, according to the editor's recommendation, has read 
‘a considerable amount of German prose " before starting on the 
exercises will be: neither interested nor instructed by being set to 
translate sentences none of them longer or harder than ‘‘ The citizen, 
whoever he may be, must obey the laws "—the last sentence set. The 
Grammar, however, can be judged independently of the exercises, and, 
though no sensible teacher would set it to be learned, if used as a book 
of reference, with its full tables and paradigms, will be found most 
useful. 


We have received from the Librarian of the Finsbury Public Libraries 
a Descriptive Handbook to Juvenile Literature, compiled by him 
primarily for the convenience of local readers, but incidentally to 
inform and guide a larger public. The ‘‘ Handbook” is in two 
parts, an Author Catalogue and a Subject Catalogue. The second is 
very fully classified, and shows at a glance the available books on any 
given topic from the Battle of Hastings down to Centipedes. The 
first part is imperfect, only including authors of fiction. There are, of 
course, many /acunae, and Class J, Poetry, is singularly meagre. We 
hope the Librarian may be induced to publish an enlarged edition, 
giving not an actual, but the ideal, Children's Library. Meanwhile 
this volume may be had on application to Mr. II. G. T. Cannons, 
Central Public Library, Skinner Street, E.C., price Is. 4d., [ o.tage 
included. 


We have received from Messrs. Sanders & Crowhurst, 71 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W., a selection of their Na/ure Study Specimens. These 
are butterflies and moths in their natural surroundings, mounted in 
sealed boxes with glass fronts. They should prove an invaluable aid 
to lecturers and teachers. A catalogue, with photographs of the objects, 
will be supplied on application. 


Letts’s Diaries maintain their supremacy in the face of keen com- 
petition. We recommend No. 31, Rough Diary (2s. 6d., with blotting 
paper), and No. 10, 7/4 x43% inches, three days on page (4s. 6d.) ; 
but our readers should apply for Messrs. Cassell's list, which gives a 
choice of a hundred varieties. 


In review of Burne’s ‘‘ Literary History of Persia” (November, 
page 776), for ** arrangement and verses being entirely due to Fitz- 
gerald’s genius," read *‘ nexus” ; and, in review of Mackail's ** Odyssey 
in English " (page 775), for ** riming one quatrain with another,” read 
* running one quatrain into another." 


MUSIC IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


HE Board of Education has issued an important Memorandum 

offering suggestions on the place of music 1n the general scheme 

of education, and on the best methods of obtaining the results to be 
aimed at. The following is a summary. 

The primary appeal of music, as of all the rhythmic arts, is through 
the senses to the subconscious mind, and its educational function is 
to develop imaginative power. ‘Since the effect on character cannot be 
expressed by examination, the teaching of it is apt to resolve itself into 
the training of fingers or voice, and the neglect of the more important 
side that appeals to the emotions, awakens the imagination, and culti- 
vates rhythmic sensitiveness. For this purpose music must begin in the 
form of singing. The sense of musical rhythm must be trained from the 
earliest years. This sense may be helped not only by beating of time, 
&c., but by responsive movements of the whole body as in dancing, 
marching. 

In early years the aim should be to develop the capacity for response 
to artistic expression in al children. All should be trained ow to 
listen, not by lecturing, but by concrete experience. In kindergartens 
ample time is provided for singing and marching. In the next stage, 
from seven to twelve or thirteen, there should be some singing every 
day, and sight-singing and ear-training at least twice a week. From 
twenty to thirty minutes a day will suffice. After this age the time may 
be safely decreased. 

In most poe schools for boys first-rate musicians are employed to 
superintend the music; but, owing to the neglect of the subject in 
preparatory schools, no foundation has been laid, and even boys who 
come from musical homes forget what they once knew. Musical 
competitions should not be encouraged : they tend to develop the more 
showy side, and degrade the artistic sense of harmony. 


C/ass Teaching. 

The traditional song literature of a nation is the national foundation. 
Such songs are largely used in elementary schools, and the use of them 
in secondary schools would form a common basis of musical culture for 
all classes. The Swedish system of breathing exercises is recom- 
mended as a preliminary. Children who drone or sing out of tune 
should be made to stand out and listen. In most the sense of tune will 
gradually develop. No child has a natural alto voice, and the use of 
the lower register in childhood is positively injurious to the adult voice. 
Therefore in the lower classes unison singing should be the rule. The 
elementary schools alone have recognized that sight singing can be 
profitably begun at the same age as reading and writing, and in a'l 
these subjects the later the beginning the greater the difficulty. 

The best results have hitherto been obtained by teaching the staff 
notation through the tonic-sol-fa method. In the lower school to 
national songs should be added selections from the great German 
classical song literature, still sung in unison. Ear training should be 
continued by means of musical dictation. During the change from 
childhood to adolescence there should be as little singing as possible 
both for boys and girls. 

In boys’ day schools there should be a minimum of two separate half : 
hours a week up to sixteen in classes, and also an assembly of the whole 
school once or twice a week for fifteen or twenty minutes for songs ia 
unison. In boys' boarding schools the Harrow system of evening 
house singing and the performance of choral masterpieces is approved. 
In girls’ schools there should be some part music in addition to unison 
singing, care being taken (as above) as to changing voices. As in boys' 
schools, pupils and staff should join at least once a week in a unison 
performance. 

Inatvidual Teaching. 

Authorities should insist on a thorough preliminary training in sight 
singing, rhythm, time, &c., before a child is allowed to touch a musical 
instrument. Backward children should be drilled individually in 
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them. No child should be allowed to begin the piano till he can name 
notes on a large diagram of the great stave in the treble and bass clef 
as easily as he can read the letters of the alphabet. In the beginning 
children should be shown the phrasing and form of every piece of 
music heard, however easy. Transposition to easy keys can be learnt 
from the beginning. During the last year of middle school, or in the 
upper school harmony should be begun with those who learn solo 
instruments. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Admiralty has set a good example in the liberal scale of 
salaries fixed for assistant masters at the Royal Naval College, Dart- 
mouth. Four heads of departments receive £450 a year, rising to 
£650 by annual increments of £20. Senior masters (number not 
determined) receive Z400, rising by £102 year to £500. For the rest 
of the staff a fixed sum is determined by the Admiralty, to be distributed 
at the discretion of the Head Master. Further, every master is credited 
with Z0 a year as deferred pay, the total to be handed over to himself 
on liis retirement or to his estate in the case of his death. 


“ WHEN I went to Aldershot, in 1867, Sunday was a show day in 
stables, which gave rise to a Horse Artilleryman's curious request. A 
young soldier, going up to his commanding officer, said : * Please, sir, I 
want to change my religion.’ * What's up? What do you want to be ?'— 
‘I want to bea Roman Catholic.” ‘ Priest been at you ?'—* No, sir ; 
no priest. * Woman ?'—*' No, sir.’ ‘Well, I shall not allow you to 
change your religion.'—* Please, sir, any man may be any religion he 
likes in the Army.’ * Yes, but I have got you noted down as being a 
Church of England man, and I don't mean to allow you to change 
without giving me some reason. The man then admitted his real 
object :. * Well, you see, sir, a Roman Catholic always goes to church 
at eight o'clock, and I think, if I was a Roman, it would give me a 
better chance with my ‘arness.’”—Sir Evelyn Wood’s ** Life.” 


WHO is the author of the famous lines attributed to an assistant 
mistress ?— 
** Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid's darts do not feel. 
How different from us 
Miss Beale and Miss Buss ! 


Who, by the same token, wrote the doggerel that we heard last month 
quoted with unction ?— 
** The rain, it raineth on the just 
Alike and on the unjust fellah, 
But wets not the unjust because 
He's stole the just man's umbrella." 


LORD LYTTON ON LATIN AND GREEK VERsE.—'' The system 
of instruction prevalent at all our great public schools when I was a boy 
at Harrow (1845 5) appeared to me like a huge practical joke played 
off by the masters on the boys. For what could be more grimly 
facetious than to compel a helpless, unhappy youth to waste some three 
or four precious years in trying to imitate the hexameters or the alcaics 
of Horace when the knowledge of the language he is working in is still 
so imperfect that it does not enable him even to perceive that solis 
trabes is not the Latin for ‘‘sunbeams,” and that commutatio con- 
a@imentorum does not mean ** the alternations of the seasons " ? 


ONE amendment to the Education Bill in the Lords approached 
perilously near to the ridiculous. Had it been carried, the definition of 
a public elementary school would have run: **a school controlled by 
the Local Authority, giving religious instruction and flying the Union 
Jack." 


WHAT appears to be an amusing misprint appears in the Times 
report of Mr. Birrell’s great speech at Bristol on November 13, in 
which Mr. Birrell is reported to have said that it was no use *‘ scorning 
the nights and living laborious days." It is possible that Mr. Birrell 
was thinking of all-night sittings, and so deliberately said ** the nights" 
instead of ''delights." Whatever his defects may be, Mr. Birrell 
knows his Dr. Johnson. 


IN the Report of the Cambridge Training College for Women, 
1905. 6, we read: ‘* As was to be expected, the steady increase in the 
number of students of the last two years has been arrested by the pro- 
posed abolition of the Register. It is impossible to trace the working 
of this with any degree of certainty, but five students whose applica- 
tions had been formally made and accepted withdrew their applications 
and took posts at once." 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 


The Child in Art. By Margaret Boyd Carpenter. With 51 Illustra- 


tions. Methuen & Co., 6s. 
Velazquez. By A. De Beruete. With 94 Plates. (Classics of Art 
Series.) | AMethten & Co , 10s. Od. net. 


Biography. 

Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. Edited from the Original 
Manuscript by the Rev. Julius Hutchinson. New Edition, Re- 
vised by Prof. Firth. George Koutledge & Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Thomas Jetlerson Hogg. With 
an Introduction by Prof. Dowden. George Noutle‘ge & Sons, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. With 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by Sidney Lee. Second Edition, Re- 
vised. George Nout/edge & Sons, §s. 6d. net. 

The Life of Goethe. By G. H. Lewes. George Routledge & Sons, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Life of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle. Edited by Prof. 
Firth. Second Edition, Revised. George Routledge & Sons, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Cheldren’s Books. 

By Clara Andrews Williams. Illustrated 

IV. &* R. Chambers, 3s. 6d. 


The House that Glue built. 
in Colours by George A. Will'ams. 
pet. 

The Bolted Door, and Other Stories. By irs. Molesworth. 
Chambers, 35. 6d. 


HLS R. 


Classics. 

Thucydides: Selections from Book VI. Edited for Beginners in 
Greek, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Maps, by Percy 
Ure. John Murray, 2s. 6d. 

A History of Classical Scholarship, from the Sixth Century B.c. to 
the End of the Middle Ages. By J. E. Sandys, Litt.D. Second 
Edition. Cambridge Press, tos. 6d. net. 

The Satires of Juvenal. With Introduction and Notes by A. F. Co'e, 
B.A. J. M. Dent & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

Classic Tales. With an Introduction by C. S. Fearenside, M.A. 
George Bell & Sons, 2s. net. 

Sophocles’ Antigone. Translated by Robert Whitelaw. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. Churton Collins, Litt.D. Oxford Press, 
Is. net. 

Ancient Legends of Roman History. By Ettore Pais, LL.D.  Trans- 
lated by Mario E. Cosenza. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 155. 
Latin Unseens. Selected and Arranged by E. C. Marchant, M.A. 

George Bell & Sons, 1s. 

An Introduction to Comparative Philology for Classical Students. By 
J. M. Edmonds, M.A. Cambridge Press, 48. net. 

The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. By E. H. Barker, M.A. 
Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 


Drawing. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Simplex Drawing Books. 
Each 6d. net. 


Parts I. and II. 


Divinity. 

Thomas à Kempis: his Age and Book. 
ency, B.A., LL.B. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Life and Manners: A Volume of Stories suitable for the Moral Instruc- 
tion of Children. By F. J. Gould. Sivan Sonnenschein & Co. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Interpretation of Scripture, and other Essays. 
Jowett. George Routledge & Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Way to teach the Bible. By H. Kingsmill Moore, D.D. Zong- 
mans, Green, e» Co., 25. 

A Child's Life of Christ. By Mabel Dearmer. 


By J. E. G. De Montmor- 
With 22 Illustrations. <Afethucn & Co., 


By Benjamin 


With 8 Illustrations in 


Colour. Me'huen & Co., 65. 

Silanus the Christian. By Edwin A. Abbott. Adam & Charles Black, 
7s. Od. net. 

The Apostles’ Creed. By the Rev. A. E. Bum, D.D. Rivinglons, 
Is. net. 


English. 

“The Red Letter Shakespeare.” Edited by E. K. Chambers. 
(1) Measure for Measure ; (2) King Henry IV., Part II. Each 
Is. net in cloth, rs. 6d. net leather. Blackie & Son. 

Epochs of English Literature. Vol. III., The Shakespeare Epoch, 1600- 
1625; Vol. IV., The Milton Epoch. By J. C. Stobart, M.A. 
Edward Arnold, 1s. 6d. each. 

A Treasury of English Literature. Selected and Arranged, with Trans- 
lations and Glossaries, by Kate M. Warren. With an Introduction 
by Stopford A. Brooke. Archibald Constable & Co., 7s. 64. nen 

Poems of Coleridge. Selected, and with an Introduction, by Prof. 
Edward Dowden, LL.D. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Poems of Sir Walter Scott. Selected, with an Introduction, by Oliphant 
Smeaton, M.A. 7: C. & E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Gospel of Saint Luke in West-Saxon. Edited from the Manu- 
scrip's by James Wilson Bright, Ph.D. D. C. Heath & Co., 
2s. 6d. net. 

The World's Classics :— Lives of the Poets. By Samuel Johnson. 
Vols. I. and II.; Sophocles, translated by Lewis Campbell, 
M.A.; Bacon's Advancement of Learning and The New Atlantis. 
Henry Frowde, each vol. Is. net. 

Sohrab and Rustum, with Other Poems, by Matthew Arnold. Edited 
by W. P. Trent and W. T. Brewster. Ginn & Co., Is. 3d. 
Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. Vol. II. Edited by George 

Saintsbury, M.A. Oxford Press, 10s. 6d. net. 

A Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry. Arranged by Arthur Symons. 
Blackie & Son. 

Abraham Cowley: Essays, Plays, and Sundry Verses. 
A. R. Waller, M.A. Cambridge Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

The Wayfarer. Edited by Claude E. Benson. George Routledge & 
Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Select Glossary of English Words formerly used in senses different 
from their present. By R. C. Trench, D.D. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. George Noutledge 
& Sons, 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Comedies ; Shakespeare’s Histories and Poems ; Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies. J. M. Dent & Co., 1s. each. [Everyman's 
Library, edited by Ernest Rhys. ] 

Pope’s Iliad of Homer. Edited, with Introduction, by Prof. A. J. 
Church. With 24 Illistrations by Wal Paget. Cassell & Co., 
2s. net. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. Edited by H. C. IIart. 
speare.] Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 


Edited by 


[The Arden Shake- 


Geography. 

The British Empire [Descriptive Geographies from Original Sources]. 
Selected and Edited by F. D. Herbertson, B.A. Adam & Charles 
Black, 23. 6d. 

The ‘‘ Lloyd" Guide to Australasia. Illustrated. Edited by A. G. 
Plate. Edzvard Stanford, 6s. 


History. 

La France Monarchique. Avec Introduction et Notes par George H. 
Powell et Oswald B. Powell, B. A. Blackie & Son, 6s. 

The Rm Empire. By Burt E. Howard, Ph.D. Afacmillan & Co., 

s. 6), net. 

The Tower of London. By W. Benham, D.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Seeley & Co., 7s. net. 

A Sketch of Scottish Industrial and Social History in the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries. By Amelia IIutchison Stirling, M.A. 
Blackie & Son, 6s. net. 

The World’s Calendar for all Nations and all Time. By J. P. Wiles, 
M.A. George Philip & Son, 2s. net. 

Historic Links: Topographical Aids to the Reading of Ilistory. By 
D. L. Maguire, L.L.A. With a Preface by Hubert Hall. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 6s. 

Young Folks’ History of England. 

The Cambridge Modern History. 
Cambridge Press, 16s. net. 

Outlines of Nineteenth Century History. 
Ginn & Co., 23 6d. 


Illustrated. Re/fe Brothers. 
Vol. IV.—The Thirty Years’ War. 


By Philip van Ness Myers. 


Logic. 
Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic. By Dr. John N. Keynes, 
Fourth Edition. Afacmitlan & Co , 10s. net. 


Mathematics. 

Notes on Qualitative Analysis. By IT. J. H. Fenton, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
New Edition, Revised. Cambridge Press. 

The Axioms of Projective Geometry. By A. N. Whitehead, Sc.D., 
F.R.S. Cambridge Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

Trigonometry for Beginners. By J. W. Mercer, M.A. 
Press, 4S. 

Junior Practical Mathematics. By W. J. Stainer, B.A. 
& Sons, 3s. ; with Answers, 3s. 6d. 

Modern Commercial Arithmetic. By Geo. II. Douglas, M.A. Part I. 
Macmillan & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Suggestive Arithmetics. Book IV., 3d. ; Book VI., 4d. McDougals 
Educational Co. 


Cambridge 


George Bell 


Miscellaneous. 

Annals of the Corinthian Football Club. Edited by B. O. Corbett. 
With 77 Illustrations. Longmans, Green, & Co., 5s. net. 

Life after Life; or, The Theory of Reincarnation. By Eustace Miles, 
M.A. Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

Rafa Work. By C. M. Swannell. George Phi‘tp & Son, 2s. net. 

The Little Flowers of the Glorious Messer St. Francis and of his 
Friars. Done into English, with Notes, by W. Heywood. With 
an Introduction by A. G. Ferrers Howell. With 40 Illustrations. 
Methuen & Co., 5s. net. [This book is also issued in the ** Library 
of Devotion " at 2s.] . 


A Bodleian Guide for Visitors. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Industrial Combination. 
& Sons, 7s. 6d. net. 

Highways and Byways of Berkshire. By James Edmund Vincent. 
With Illustrations by Frederick L. Griggs. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 

Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life. By W. R. Boyce Gibson. 
Adam & Charles Black, 3s. 6d. net. 


Modern Languages. 

Gravelotte : Chapter xiv. of Jórn Uhl, by Gustav Frenssen. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Otto Heller, Ph.D. 
Ginn & Co., Is. 

Die vierzehn Nothelfer. Novelle von Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by. 
J. F. Louis Raschen. Ginn & Co., Is. 

Le Monde ou l'on s'ennuie: Comédie en trois actes par Edouard 
Pailleron. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, French 
Questions, and English Exercises, by William Raleigh Price, A.B; : 
Ginn & Co., 2s. 

Die Ahnen. Part I.:—Ingo von Gustav Freytag. Adapted and 
Edited by Otto Siepmann.  //acmiz//an & Co., 33. 6d. 

Spanish Commercial Practice connected with the Export and Import 
Trade. By James Graham and George A. S. Oliver. Part II. 
Macmillan & Co., 4s. 6d. 

La Jolie Fait Peur. By Mme. Emile de Girardin. Edited by W. G. 
Hartog, B.A. IHustrated. Aivingtons, 1s. 

One Hundred Fables by La Fontaine. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by O. B. Super, Ph.D. Ginn & Co, 2s. 

Heine's Poems. Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Carl Edgar Eggert. Ginu & Co., 23. 6d. 

Word Pictures in Rhyme (Causeries Rimées). By S. Christine Boyd. 
John Murray, 1s. 6d. 

Les Quatre Talismans. Par Charles Nodier. Edited by W. G. Hartog, - 
B.A. Illustrated. — A'reuzg/ons, Is. 

German for Beginners. By L. Harcourt. 
Whittaker & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Hector Malot: Remi en Angleterre. A Selection from Sans Famille. 
Edited by Margaret de G. Verrall. With an Appendix by 
Cloudesley Brereton, M. A. Cambridge Press. 

Corneille: Le Cid. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. W. 
Eve, M. A. Cambridge Press, 2s. 


Natural History. 

Nature's Carol Singers. By Richard Kearton, F.Z.S.  Hlustrated 
with Photographs direct from Nature by Cherry and Richard 
Kearton. Cassell & Co., 6s. 

Briar-Patch Philosophy. By ** Peter Rabbit.” Interpreted by William J. 
Long. [Illustrated by Charles Copeland. Ginn & Co., 6s. net. 

Familiar Trees. By G. S. Boulger. F.L.S., F.R.H.S. With 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Vol. I. Cassell & Co., 6s. 

The Life of Animals: The Mammals. By Ernest Ingersoll. With 15 
Full-page Colour Plates and many other Illustrations. Afacmillan 
& Co., 8s. 6d. net. 


By Andrew Clark. Oxford Press, 


By D. H. Macgregor, M.A. George Bell 


Part I. Revised Edition. 


Nevels. 

The Enemy's Camp. By Hugh T. Sheringham and Nevill Meakin. 
Macmillan & Co., 6s. 

Pedagogy. 

Among Country Schools. By O. J. Kern. Ginn & Co., 5s. net. 

British Association Meeting, 1905: Discussion on the Teaching of 
Elementary Mechanics. Edited by John Perry. Afacmillan & Co., 
2s. net. 

The Place of the Mother Tongue in National Education. By Prof. H. C, 
Wyld. John Murray, is. 

The Children of the Nation : how their Health and Vigour should be 
promoted by the State. By the Right Hon. Sir John E. Gorst. 
Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

The Health of the School Child. By W. Leslie Mackenzie, M.A., M.D. 
Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d. 

School Hygiene and the Laws of IIealth. ByC. Porter, M.D., B.Sc., 


d ead With 119 Illustrations. Longmans, Green, & Co., 
3s. 6d. 

Reprints. 
Cranford. By Elizabeth S. Gaskell. Edited, with an Introduction 


and Annotations, by William E. Simonds. 
Scenes of Clerical Life. By George Eliot. 
Hugh Thomson. Afacmillan & Co., 6s. 


Science. 

Introduction to General Inorganic Chemistry. By Alexander Smith. 
George Bell & Sons, 7s. 6d. net. 

Physics, Theoretical and Descriptive. By H. C. Cheston, A.M., 
Ph. D., J. S. Gibson, A.M., Ph.D., and C. E. Timmerman, B.S. 
George G. Harrap & Co., 35. 6d. 

Exercises in Physics for the use of Schools. By J. H. Leonard, B.Sc., 
and W. H. Salmon, B.A., B.Sc. John Afurray, Is. 


Ginn & Co., Is. 6d. 
With Illustrations by 
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Heat, Light, and Sound: an Introductory Course of Practical Exer- 
cises. By J. Reginald Ashworth, D.Sc. HAittaker & Co., 2s. 

Theoretical Mechanics: an Introductory Treatise of the Principles of 
Dynamics. By A. E. H. Love, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Second 
Edition, Cambridge Press, 12s. 

A Laboratory Course in Physics. By Robert A. Millikan, Ph. D., and 
H. G. Gale, Ph.D. Ginn & Co., 2s. 

A Text-Book of Practical Physics. By William Watson, A.R.C.S., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Longmans, Green, & Co., 9s. 

A Century's Progress in Astronomy. By Hector Macpherson, jun. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 6s. net. 

The New Physics and Chemistry: a Series of Popular Essays on 
Physical and Chemical Subjects. By W. A. Shenstone, F.R.S. 
Smith, Elder, & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

Examples in Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. 
Edited by J. G. Leathem, M.A., D.Sc. Edward Arnold, 1s. 6d. 

A Method of Teaching Chemistry in Schools. By A. M. Hughes, 
B.Sc., and R. Stern, B.Sc. Cambridge Press, 35. net. 

The Elements of Physics. By S. E. Coleman, S.B., A.M. George G. 
Harrap & Co., 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Hodder & Stoughton. 


One of Clive’s Heroes: a Story of the Fight for India. 
Strang. Illustrated. 6s. 

The Carroll Girls; or, How the Sisters helped.» By Mabel Quiller- 
Couch. Illustrated. — 5s. 

Christina and the Boys. By Amy Le Feuvre. Illustrated. 

Peggy Pendleton. By E. M. Jameson. Illustrated. 

The Story of an Eskimo Dog. By Marshall Saunders. 

Told by Uncle Remus: New Stories of the Old Plantation. 
Chandler Harris. Illustrated. 

The Marvellous Land of Oz. By L. Frank Baum. 
Samba: a Story of the Rubber Slaves of the Congo. 
Strang. Illustrated. 6s. 
Rosemary in search of a Father. 


By Herbert 


By Joel 


Tilustrated. 
By Herbert 


By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 


B3: 

For the Admiral. By W. J. Marx. 6s. 

The Philosopher and the Foundling. By Georg Engel. 
from the German by Elizabeth Lee. 6s. 

The Story-Book Girls. By Christina Gowans Whyte. 6s. 

The Adventures of Merrywink. By Christina Gowans Whyte. 


trated. 6s. 
T. C. & E. C. Jack. 


The Enchanted Land: Tales told again by Louey Chisholm. With 
Pictures by Katherine Cameron. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Golden Staircase: Poems and Verses for Children. 
Louey Chisholm. With Pictures by M. Dibdin Spooner. 
net. 

Scotland's Story: a Child's History of Scotland. By H. E. Marshall. 
With Coloured Pictures by J. R. Skelton, John Hassall, and J. 
Shaw Crompton. 


Translated 


Illus- 


Chosen by 
73. 6d. 


Stories from the Arabian Nights. By Amy Steedman. Illustrated. 
1s. 6d. net. 

The Story of Chalmers of New Guinea. By Janet H. Kelman.  Illus- 
trated. Is. 6d. net. 

The Story of Lord Clive. By John Lang. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Story of Bishop Patteson. By Elma K. Paget. Illustrated. 


1s. 6d. net. 
Thomas Nelson & Son. 


How it works. By Archibald Williams. 3s. 6d. 
The Defence of the Rock. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 5s. 
A Girl of the Eighteenth Century. By Eliza F. Pollard. 3s. 6d. 


Macmillan & Co. 


The Ruby Ring. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
The Wonder Children: their Quests and Curious Adventures. By 
Charles J. Bellamy. Ilustrated. 6s... 


FIXTURES FOR JANUARY. 


I, 2, 3.— National Association of ITead Teachers, Leamington. 

2, 3, 4. —Friends' Guild of Teachers, Scarborough. 

3, 4, 5.—London County Council Conference of Teachers. 

4. — Royal Drawing Society. 

4, 5. — Modern Language Association, Durham. 

9. I0. —Association of Directors and Secretaries for Education, 
London. 

10. — Private Schools Association, College of Preceptors, 3 p.m. 

10, 1 I.—Incorporated Association of Ilead Masters, Guildhall. 


ED OD 


11.—Association of University Women Teachers. 

12.—Public Schools Science Masters’ Association, IIead Master of 
Eton in the Chair. 

12,—Incorporated Association of Assistant Mistresses in Public 
Secondary Schools, Dr. Williams's Library, Gordon Square, 
W.C. 

26. —Mathematical Association, King’s College, Strand, 3 p.m. 


[fuller details will be given in January.) 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 


The Council of Bedford College have appointed Miss M. J. 
Tuke, M.A., Tutor to the Women Students and Lecturer in French, 
University College, Bristol, to be Principal of the College, in succession 
to Miss Ethel Hurlbatt, M.A., who is leaving shortly to take up the 
position of Warden of the Royal Victoria College (McGill University), 
Montreal. Miss Tuke entered Newnham College in 1885, and took a 
First Class in the Mediæval and Modern Languages Tripos in 1888. 
She acted for a time as secretary to the late Miss A. J. Clough, and 
afterwards to Miss Helen Gladstone. In 1892 she was appointed Staff 
Lecturer in Mediæval and Modern Languages at Newnham College, 
and in 1896 became Head of the Modern Language Department. In 
1905 Miss Tuke was appointed Tutor to the Women Students and 
Lecturer in French at University College, Bristol. 

At the annual general meeting, held at the College on November 16, 
the Chairman of Council, the Rigkt Hon. A. H. D. Acland, in the 
chair, the Principal reported that within the last two or three years 
nine former students had been appointed head mistresses of public 
secondary schools ; and two important headships, hitherto held by men, 
in the chief girls’ schools of Edinburgh and Glasgow had been given 
to old students. Also that in recent additions to the teaching 
staff of the College four old students had been appo:nted. Of the five 
recent appointments of Women Inspectors under the Factory Department 
of the Home Office four had been given to former students of the 
College Hygiene Department. Within the last five ycars twenty 
students of Bedford College who had proceeded to the London School 
of Medicine for Women had taken the London degree in Medicine. 

The last of the course of public lectures on classical subjects will be 
given by Mr. A. B. Cook, Lecturer in Greek, Bedford College, on 
** The Parthenon,” on Thursday, December 1, § p m. These lectures 
are open free. The course has been specially arranged with a view to 
interesting girls in the study of classics. 

In the Training Department for Secondary Teachers three scholar- 
ships, of the value of £20 cach for one year, are offered for the course 
beginning January, 1907. The scholarships will be awarded to the 
best candidates holding a degree or equivalent in Arts or Science. 
Application should be sent not later than December 15 to the Head of 
the Training Department, from whom the necessary entrance forms 
and other information can be obtained. 


OXFORD. 


In the last month there have been but few lcsses by death of 
present or former members of the University, but two at least have 
been, in very different ways, men of distinction. Lord Cranbrook, 
as Mr. Gathorne Hardy, represented the University for thirteen years, 
from 1865, when he was returned also for Leominster, but naturally 
preferred the far safer and more honourable seat as burgess of the 
University, till 1878, when he was raised to the peerage. He was an 
able and industrious official, and at different times was President of. 
the Poor Law Board, Home Secretary, Secretary for War, Secretary for 
India, and, finally, President of theCouncil. He died at the age of ninety- 
two. The Hon. Auberon Herbert, who was at one time M.P. for 
Nottingham, abandoned politics after three years' trial, and was chiefly 
known in later years for his earnest advocacy of various and rather 
heterogeneous causes, such as liberty, voluntary taxation, sanitary 
dress, habits, and houses, and the evils of examination. He was not 
exactly a practical reformer, but he was a warm-hearted man of many 
gifts, and had a wide circle of friends and admirers. 

Apart from statutes and decrees dealing with minor points of ad- 
ministration, which are of no public interest, the term has been devoid 
of any legislation which can be called important. A word may be 
said about one small statute proposed at tke end of October, as an 
illustration of one of the difficulties reformers have to meet. An old 
statute provides that examiners should make a declaration before the 
Vice-Chancellor, before entering cn their duties, to the effect that they 
will do their work without prejudice or favour (‘omni odio et amore 
sepositis "). In the old days when examiners were usually resident, 
so that the requirement caused very little trouble, plausible arguments 

(Continued on page 826.) 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. —" Probably no firm m established a sounder Pépilalius for the mer of 
their literature for the young than Messrs. NELSON. A high moral tone pervades all their books, and they are 
produced with such exquisite taste, combined with amazing cheapness, that, as literature for the young minds, 
they are unsurpassed.” —The British Monthly. 


EVELYN EVERHTT-GREEN. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE 
ROCK. 


With Six Coloured Illustrations, 
5/- cloth extra, bevelled boards, with 
beautiful Colour Design, gilt top. 


JOHN FINNEMORH, 


A CAPTIVE OF THE 
CORSAIRS. 


Six Coloured Illustrations by JOSEPH 
FINNEMORE, and beautiful and novel 
Cover Design, cloth extra, bevelled 
boards, gilt top. 


o/- 


HAROLD AVERY. 


FIRELOCK AND STEEL. 


Six Coloured Illustrations by 
B/= WALTER G. GRIEVE, cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt top. 


R. S. WARREN-BELL. 


THE DUFFER. 


5/- Six Coloured Illustrations, cloth ex- 
tra, beautiful Colour Design, gilt top. 


C. W. WHISTLER. 


A SEA-QUEEN’S SAILING. 


Beautiful and novel Coloured Cover 
3/6 Design. Four Coloured Illustrations 
by W. H. C. GROOME. 


ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 


HOW IT WORKS. 


3/6 Profusely . Illustrated. 
Coloured Cover. 


Beautifully 


HAROLD AVERY. 


PLAY THE GAME! 


3/6 Four Coloured Illustrations, cloth. 
Cover Design by JOHN HASSALL. 


ELIZA POLLARD. 


A GIRL or THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Four Coloured Illustrations by J. E. 
3/6 SUTCLIFFE. Beautiful Coloured 
Cover. 


THE DEFENCE 
F ROCK 


» I m 
gers Sas l 


A 


oP 
Dot oS -— 


"um DEFENCE 


TOM BEVAN. 


THE FEN ROBBERS. 


2/ 6 Two Coloured Illustrations. 


E. L. HAVERFIELD. 


DONALD. 


2/ 6 Two Coloured Illustrations. 


EVELYN EVERETT-GRHEEN. 


A HEROINE OF FRANCE. 


2 /6 Two Coloured Illustrations by E. F. 


SKINNER. 


R. O. CHESTER. 


DORIS HAMLYN. 


2|- Two Coloured Illustrations by R. W. 


WALLACE. 


Mrs. HENRY CLARKH. 


THE ROSKERRY TREASURE 


| / - With Two Coloured Illustrations, 


HAROLD AVERY. 


THE MAGIC BEADS. 


Two Coloured Illustrations and Pen- 


[/- and-Ink Drawings by Miss PETHER- 
ICK. 


MARION L. ADAMS, 


THE DIAMOND BUCKLE. 


., Two Coloured Illustrations by Miss | 


D 
9 C. DEMAIN HAMMOND, R.I 


GERALDINE R. GLASGOW. 


MIDDLETON’S BOY. 


Two Coloured Illustrations and Pen- 

p, and-Ink Drawings by Miss PETHER- 

9 ICK, and Cover Design by JOHN 
HASSALL. ° 


THE CHILDREN'S 
TREASURY FOR 1907. 


| / æ Coloured boards. 


* * WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; Edinburgh; Dublin; and New York. 
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might be found for not abolishing an ancient, if useless, custom. But, 
to-day, with a much greater multiplicity of subjects and a higher 
standard in regard to the selection of the best men to examine, and, 
we may add, more facilities for travelling, many more non-resident 
examiners are yearly wanted. 
the requirement became increasingly troublesome—especially as the 
duties of Vice-Chancellor and Proctors are greatly more numerous. 
The proposal to abolish the declaration, strongly backed by the late 
Vice-Chancellor, and approved by the Council, who are certainly not 
a revolutionary body, might have been expected to pass without op- 
aay But it was opposed at every stage: and we had to listen to 

ighly respected and sensible men expatiating on the danger of re- 
moving moral safeguards: and even the Oxford Magazine speaks of 
the value of their ** solemn reminder of the responsibilities of an ex- 
aminer.” Yet all the while nobody really doubts the bona fides of 
examiners, or believes that, if it were wanting, it would be secured by 
such a declaration. The statute was carried in a very small House, but 
only by two votes. l ` 

The class lists of last August contained the names of the first batch 
of Rhodes Scholars who have passed the Final Honour Examinations: 
The facts have been collected by the Oxford Magazine, and they are 
both interesting and encouraging. Fifteen were entered: seven 
obtained a First Class, five a Second, one a Third, one a Fourth, and 
one was unclassed. Further, three qualified for the B.C.L. degree: 
one in the First Class, two in the Third. Beside these classes, the 
Ireland and the Vinerian Scholarships, the Gladstone Prize,a B.Sc. 
Research degree, and two diplomas in Economics (with Distinction) 
were awarded to Rhodes Scho'ars. The local distribution of these 
honours is also interesting. Canada wins one First Class, the Glad- 
stone Prize, and the Ireland ; Australasia has five First Classes and 
the Vinerian; America has two Firsts and the Research B.Sc. It is 
safe to say that, if a prophet had three years ago foretold these successes, 
he would have been thought rash, if not wild. Certainly both the 
Rhodes Trustees, who organized the selection of the scho'ars, and their 
teachers, both at home and in Oxford, deserve congratulation. 

The Annual Conference of the National Union of Teachers is to be 
held next Easter in Oxford, and we are informed that about two thousand 
members will probably attend. Last time the N. U. T. met in Oxford, 
which was in 1894, about three hundred men were accommodated for 
the week in certain colleges, and it is hoped that similar.arrangements 
may be made next year. We understand that some colleges have 
already given a general assent to the idea of lending rooms for the 
purpose, though no details are at present settled. There are ceitain 
difficulties, as the authorities are almost all away from Oxford in the 
middle of the Easter Vacation ; but these are not insuperable, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that they may b» overcome. Last time, largely 
owing to the efforts of Mr. Arthur. Acland, who was then in residence, 
a great deal was done to show the sympathy of the University residents 
with this Union, the largest educational body in England. Besides the 
accommodation provided by the colleges, several members of the Uni- 
versity: were present at the meetings, gave assistance in the matter of 
arrangemen'sand visitsto the places of interest in Oxford ; and honorary 
degrees were conferred upon some of the leading officials of the Union. 
Nothing could be better both for the N.U. T., the University, and, we 
may add without exaggeration, for the cause of education, than that 
such eftorts should be made; and they were fully appreciated by the 
visitors. Since 1894 there lias been time for much change in Oxford 
views, and no doubt many of the difficultiés. which Mr. Acland had to 
meet are no longer formidable. I hopeto be able a month hence to 
report progress in this matter. 

Many lectures of special interest have been delivered in Oxford this 
term. Mr. Mackail, Professor of Poetry, on ** Chaucer " (November 9 
and 16); Prof. W. P. Ker, Romanes Lecturer (November 24), on 
* Iceland and Norway in the Thirteenth Century”; the inaugural 
lecture of the new Linacre Professor of Comparative Anatomy, Prof. 
Bourne (November 17); and Prof. Sir Hubert Parry and Prof. 
Holmes's lectures, on ‘‘ Music" and *' Fine Arts” respectively, were 
all worthy of special mention, if we had spacc. But it is no dis- 
piragement to these to say that the greatest general interest was 
aroused by the lecture (November 15) of Dr. B. P. Grenfell, of Queen's 
College, on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries at Oxyrhyncus," which drew a large 
and eager audience to hear details about the latest batch of unearthed 
treasures—the new Pindar fragment, the portion of a lost Gospel, the 
new Historian's chapters—for all which the public must wait till the 
next volume of Papyri. 

It is always interesting to the historian, whether of education or of 
anything else, to note the fact, often trivial and insignificant in itself, 
which marks the end of an epoch. Such an incident has just occurred 
in Oxford, in regard to women's education, which is probably unknown 
to the general public (and, even if. known, would, perhaps, be un- 
interesting) ; but, as Pindar says, is ‘‘full of voice to those who 
understand.’ A word of explanation is needed to make the point 
clear. In 1*79—the year when Somerville and Lady Margaret were 
opened—o/ college lecturer only admitted women students; to-day 
203 University and ccllege lectures are open to them. In other words, 
 ctically every University and college lecture which the tutors of the 


It is obvious that in these conditions - 


women students would have wished them to attend is available for the- 
purpose. In almost every college the matter was left to the lecturers, 
to admit or refuse as they thought best. Hardly any one refused. In 
one college only—which gratitude for the recent change debars me 
from naming—the governing bedy prohibited the lecturers from ad- 
mitting women to their lectures. I don't suggest that this was a 
tyrannical act, because most of these lecturers, if not all, were members 
of the college meeting which so decided. It might even be represented 
as a heroic adherence to principle, since the fee (Z1 per woman student 
attending) was nobly dismissed from consideration, or, at any rate, did | 
not prevent the decision, which has remained unshaken for twenty- 
seven years. To-day it is rescinded ; and henceforth every college or 
University lecturer who is willing to admit women to his instructions is 
at liberty to do so. 

The following awards have been announced in the Gaszet/e :— Uni- 
versity Scholarships and Prizes: Craven Fellowship, T. E. Peet, B. A. 
(Queen's) ; Craven Studentship at Athens, G. Dickins, B.A. (New Col- 
lege) ; Burdett Coutts Scholarship, J.. A. Thomson, B.A. (St. John's) ; 
Eldon Law Scholarship, J. C. V. Behan, Rhodes Scholar (Hert- 
ford); John Locke Scholarship, W. Brown, B.A. (Christ Church) ; 
‘‘ Greatly distinguished in the Examination," H. B. Butler (Fellow of 
All Souls). 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE.—The Principalship of Somerville College 
has been filled by the appointment of Miss Emily Penrose, Principal 
of the Royal Holloway College. Miss Penrose entered Somerville 
College in 18S9, gained a First Class in the School of Literae 
Humaniores in 1892, was Principal of Bedford College, London, from 
1893 to 1898, and has since then been Principal of Holloway College. 

[In my last letter, first paragraph, last line, ‘‘ Convocation” was 
misprinted (or miswritten) ‘* Congregation.” ] 


CAMBRIDGE. 
In my last letter 1 chronicled the passing of the resolutions to amend 
The the Mathematical Tripes by majorities that varied 
Senior Wrangler. from 17 to 76 during an hour or more of steady 
; voting. It was an animated scene, though most 
of us were tired of it before it was over. Still the irreconcilables rrer:- 
placet-ed away, and we voted again and again. The redeeming features 
were the opportunities afforded for a good deal of conversation between 
handing in our voting cards and the sense of getting something carried 
at.the last... But the stalwarts now tell us they are going to bring it all 
up again when the regulations embodying the resolutions are proposed. 
These regulations appear in the Reporter for November 20. To be 
quite frank, it is the front. rank mathematicians who wish the change put 
through, while it is opposed by men who are chiefly or only known as 
teachers or coaches, and who have otherwise made no great mark. It 
is the function of a coach so to train an impossible candidate that he 
may, wh.le still a Junior Optime, be 55th instead of 67th, and avoid a 
place among the ** Apostles.” But the whole thing is symptomatic of the 
academic mind. It would be almost impossible to conceive of any kind 
of man attaching a fraction of the importance to examinations that 
teachers do. It is a kind of religion with them, though they all com- 
pain that examinations ruin those very qualities. that make good 
teaching —elasticity, freshness, and independence. 

Meantime the memorialists who petitioned the Council to try to 
co-operate with Oxford in some joint entrance examination are informed 
that it will not be done. The memorial was referred to the Studies 
and Examinations Syndicate, who approached the Oxford: Vice- 
Chancellor and got his consent to a conference. The Council then 
appointed representatives, who met envoys from Oxford on June 13 
and presented a report. In view of this report, the Council consider 
joint action with Oxford impracticable, and are going to do no more. 

Another petition has been presented to the Council to have Science 
made compulsory in the Little-go and to do away with the paper in 
Latin and Greek grammar. And yet another is on foot—a memorial. 
to request the Council to appoint a syndicate to consider the advisability 
of instituting a Diploma in Architecture. 


The Financial Board announces that the incomes of the several 
colleges, subject to percentage for the University 
contribution, amount to £231,063. 19s. 5d. The 
Board has fixed the percentage at 13 per cent., and 
will take £30,038. 6s. 3l. It seems a lot of money,this income of ours ; 
but it should be remeinbered that a great section of it goes in scholarships, 
which, however, are paid to the scholars without deduction of the per- 
centage, which is then wholly paid out of the balance. Thus, to take a 
special case, the taxable income of St. Catharine's is £5,475 odd, and 
the college pays £711. A millionaire who took a spite against the 
college could at once ruin it by giving it a million for scholarships. 
This would add, say, £40,000 a year to the taxable income, and the 
additional tax of Z5,200 would swamp the entire sum available for 
tuition, for payment of fellows, lecturers, tutors, and everybody else. 
Benefactors cannot be too careful. Some one ought to demand—or 
endow—a school of Scientific Beneficence. It is to be remarked that 
Selwyn College Hostel pays no tax. The £30,000, it is popularly 
(Continued on fage 828:) 
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SONGS for SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Upwards of 160,000 copies of ‘‘Gaudeamus” and “Duice Domum" have been called for. 


GAUDEAMUS. 


Containing 109 Songs for Colleges, Schools, and the Home. 


Extra crown 4to, cloth, 5s. 


Words only, Paper, 6d.; cloth, gd. 


í Gaudeamus ’ 
song will find all the old favourites. 
where.”— Scotsman. 


is an excellent collection, in which a lover of a good-going and well-known 
The work may be heartily recommended to students every- 


“4 


DULCE DOMUM. 


134 Songs for Children. 


Crown 8vo, Two Parts (Tonic Sol-fa and Old Notation and Words), 6d. each. 


"Many of the songs are admirably adapted for school entertainments, and teachers as well. 
as parents ought to make themselves acquainted with what is really a veritable golden treasury: 
of household rhymes and children’s songs."— Leeds Mercury. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


SCARLET AND BLUE; 


Words only, royal 32mo, paper, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 


Containing 106 Songs. 


Price 1s. Gd. 
or, Songs for Soldiers and Sailors, 


“Well printed ani otherwise tastefully got up, with the music on one page ani the text set forth in good 
readable type on the cpposite, the book is one which wiil doubtless prove very acceptable.”—- Westminster Gazette. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Ready Shortly. 
A NEW 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By R. H. ALLPRESS, M.A., 


Master on the Mocern Side at the City of London School, 
AND 


J. LAFFITTE, B.-ès-L., 


Principal French Master at th: City of London School. 
vice 1s. 6d. 


This book consists cf three parts, viz. Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, It 
is intended for pupils who have already acquired some slight knowledge of 
French, and are ready to be taken through a systematic course, 

The Reader is largely illustrated. 


The Grammar aims at completeness in dealing with the essentials of ihe 
Accidence ; it includes the more common exceptions only. But, on the other 
hand, those points of syntax an acquaintance with which, even at a compara- 
tively early stage, experience has shown to be indispensable have been included. 


The rules are illustrated for the most part hy examples taken from the text ; 
tbe examples are as simple as possible and are designed to strengthen the 
learner's grip of the rule. 


Exercises. These consist of : — 

1. Questions in French on the text, mainly for oral practice. 

2. Exercises designed to drill the pupil on each particular section of grammar. 

3. Grammatical questions of a general character for revision of matter already 
learnt. 

4. English sentences and connected pieces of prose, based on the text, for 
translation into French. 

$. Subjects for free composition with the help of data. 


Ready December Sth. 
CASSELL’S 


NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


By KARL BREUL, 


M.A., Litt.D. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Berlin), Cambridge University Reader in 
Germanic. 


Upwards of 1,300 pp. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; half-leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Kart BeEUL has been engaged in the preparation of this great work for . 


the past eight years. He has had the advantage of the current edition of 
Cassell's famous '* Gera an Dictionary " as a basis, and has produced, as a result 
of the most earnest, protracted, and systematic labour, a new Dictionary of tbe 
highest importance and value. 


A Prospectus, giving Specimen Pages of Cassell's New German Dictionary, 
will be sent post free on application. 


Cassell's Unrivalled Dictionaries. 


CASSHLL’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. (French-Enghsh 
and English-French). Cheap Edition, Newly Revised. 7455/4 Thousand. 
1230 pp. Cloth, 8s. Gd. ; half-morocco, 58. 


CASSELL GERMAN DIOTIONARY. (German-English and 
lish-German). 362d Thousand. Cheap Edition. 1220 pp. Clotb, 88. Gd. ; 
bate morocco, 58. 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Latin). 16:44 Thousand, Cheap Edition. 
morocco, 58. 


(Latin-English and English- 
Cloth, 8s. Gd.; half- 


Cassell's Educational Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 
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believed, goes chiefly to maintain the fabrics and staffs in Science. In 
addition the colleges are required either to have so many professors 
among their fellows or to pay an equivalent sum for the maintenance 
of professors. 

Incidentally it may be said that a Cambridge man has it in his power 
t? do a little service to his University by proceeding to higher degrees 
when he can. At two Congregations held this term for the giving of 
degrees there has been such a falling off in the number of men coming 
up for M.A. that the University has received £500 less in fees than on 
the corresponding days last year. The numbers always fluctuate, and 
there appears to be no known law for discovering why they should. 
Clergy and schoolmasters are the classes most apt to ** proceed M.A.,” 
and they have the satisfaction of knowing that they are thus doing 
something for the University. 


The General Board has proposed a scheme for using the Brereton 


bequest. Mr. R. P. Brereton, of Jesus College, 

Various. left a sum which is at present bringing in about Z 280 

a year to be applied to the promotion of classical 

studies. It is proposed to found a Brereton Readership, and to appoint 


to it Prof. Ridgeway, and ** his duty as Reader shall include the delivery 
of lectures on Classical Archeology for Parts I. and II. of the Classical 
Tripos." This proposal should please all who take archzology seriously 
and know Prof. Ridgeway's work. llis professorial stipend is at present 
an endowment of some £97 a year. 

The Fitzwilliam Museum has received a fine collection of Greek 
coins, exceeding five thousand in number, from. Mr. John R. McClean, 
M.A. of Trinity, who is following in the footsteps of his father, to 
whom we owe the McClean bequest. Many of the coins have not 
been published, and more still are unexampled at the British Museum. 
Mr. McClean has added to his kindness by undertaking to write a 
catalogue of them. 

The Classical Society has been discussing ** Verse Composition in 
Classical Examinations." Though no plan of action was resolved on, 
the general feeling was that '* verses" are overdone. We hope some- 
thing may follow. 

The election of half the Council of the Senate fell this November. 
Two **tickets," as usual, were issued by the parties known in academic 
affairs as Liberal and Conservative— 


“ Strange that such difference should be 
’Twixt Tweedledum an1 Tweedledee ! "— 


and then two separate independent candidates were ‘‘run.” The 
‘t tickets," however, captured all the places. Dr. MacAlister and 
Mr. R. F. Scott are restored to the Council ; but the Master of Christ's, 
after some thirty ycars of service on the Council, was unfortunate 
enough to lose his seat. 

Appointments :—W. Durnford, M.A. King's, member of Town 
Council; A. C. Seward, M. A. Emmanuel, Professor of Botany ; E. A. 
Benians, M.A. St. John's, Fellowship of St. John's; E. Gold, B.A. 
St. John's, Fellowship of St. John’s; P. C. T. Crick, B. A. Pembroke, 
Fellowship of Clare; R. P. Gregory, M.A. St. John's, Senior De- 
monstrator in Botany. 

Prizes, &c. :—O. H. B. Starte, B. A. Clare, Bhaonagar Medal; 
F. A. Potts, B. A. Trinity Hall, Mark Quested Exhibition. 


WALES. 


A meeting of this Association was held at Shrewsbury on November 


Welsh I and 2. The President, Miss Collin, of Cardiff, 
Oounty Schools in her address, dealt with the phenomenal growth 
Association. of the intermediate schools during the twelve years 


of their existence—the numbers at present attending 
them being probably in excess of twelve thousand. This was a fact 
whose significance could scarcely be misinterpreted, except perhaps in 
one direction—they were, unfortunately, only too well aware that far too 
great a proportion of these pupils were mere birds of passage. More 
than a fourth, however, were sufficiently well prepared to enter for the 
Central Welsh Board Examination, in a stage of work the minimum re- 
quirements of which were in advance of those of the Junior Locals of 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities. Nearly 1,100 were candidates 
at the Senior stage and 214 at the stage of the Honours Certificate. 
There were no available statistics from other schools with which to 
compare those of the intermediate schools, but, from her own experi- 
ence of English high schools for girls, she was convinced that the work 
of the county schools compared very favourably with that of schools of 
the same type. In conclusion, Miss Collin spoke of the earnestness 
and enthusiasm which had inspired governors and teachers to secure 
the best in education, and, in her opinion, members might, with con- 
fidence, trust to their governors to help them through all the difficulties 
which will confront them in the future. 

Prof. Findlay read a paper, ‘* The Trend of Educational Reform in 
our Large Cities," in which he dealt exhaustively with the causes which 
have led to the present decentralization of authority in education. The 
underlying idea of this devolution of control is to secure a greater 


diffusion of interest. Unfortunately, owing to the practice of Local 
Authorities of relegating the direction of their education machinery to 
officials, the tendency has been for that personal interest in the schools 
to disappear. We should be on our guard against that uniformity 
which is the inevitable result of this bureaucratic system. To counteract 
it, Prof. Findlay would extend the principle of devolution still further— 
not only must it go from Whitehall to Local Authorities, but to local 
managers as well. Dealing with the part which teachers should play 
in the governing work of education, he urged that they should be 
content with seeking advisory powers, and they should not claim a 
voice in the general educational policy of the Committee. 


An interesting and valuable discussion on this vexed question was 
initiated by Mr. S. J. Evans, M.A. [In his paper 
Eres the arguments in support of the paramount claims of 
County Schools. Welsh to fuller recognition in the county schools 
were set forth with great moderation and lucidity. 
Some of the statistics he incorporated in his address are well worth 
careful consideration. Thus he stated that Welsh was only taught 
in 56 out of 95 schools, and that not quite one-fifth of those presented 
at the annual examination were sufficiently trained in this vital part. of 
their education to sit in it for the Junior Certificate of the Central 
Welsh Board. Mr. Evans, however, recognized that the difficulties in 
the way of making adequate provision for the teaching of Welsh in 
many districts—in the bilingual districts especially—were great. For 
instance, it is well-nigh impossible to find a sufficient number of 
teachers with the necessary qualifications to teach it systematically and 
scientifically. His views as a whole met with general acceptance, 
though one or two speakers were inclined to think that he had not 
sufficiently recognized the influence of that Welsh sen'iment that per- 
meated the atmosphere of all the schools. Even though there was no 
actual teaching of the Welsh language in some of them, Welsh history, 
literature, &c., were taught generally, and their effect on the pupils’ 
minds must be considerable. 

It was an unfortunate feature of the present campaign in favour of 
the introduction of Welsh into the schools that its advocates should 
deem it necessiry to minimize the value of a knowledge of French to a 
Welsh boyorgirl. When our intermediate schools were being established, 
some twelve years ago, it was the fashion to impress on Local Author- 
ities and head masters the urgent need of assigning due prominence in 
the curriculum to modern language teaching, and especially to French. 
The innate capacity of the Welsh boys and girls to acquire a foreign 
language was duly emphasized, and much used as an argument for 
demanding that every opportunity in this direction should be afforded 
to them. But to-day, in the interests of Welsh, a determined attempt 
is being made to show that all, or nearly all, our work in modern 
languages is only a mere waste of time, 

It was resolved : ** The Association should communicate with the 
Secretary of the Joint Board of the Northern Universities with regard 
to the interchange of their Matriculation Certificates with the Senior 
Certificate of the Central Welsh Board." 


The half-yearly meeting of the Board was held at ua antl on 

November 16. Considerable discussion followed on 
m nd eh — à recommendation of the Executive Committee in 
regard to the form in which the examination reports 
should be issued. The typewritten reports which used to be sent to 
the schools contained more detailed and technical criticism of the 
work than the printed report. To save expense, the Executive Com- 
mittee now recommended the discontinuance of the former type ot 
report. To this proposal many members objected, as they feared it 
might tend to destroy the freedom of the examiners as regards criticism, 
and, therefore, minimize the value of their reports. The motion, 
however, was ultimately adopted. There was also presented a report 
from a sub-committee on the need of making the Central Welsh Board 
a centre of information for careers for Welshmen. The claims of the 
Civil Service as a career were strongly urged by the Chairman, Prof. 
Anwyl. 


In his general report the Chief Inspector stated that the number of 
upils had increased during the past year from 
SUEDE To: to 11,577, and that since the first report of 
the Board was issued, in 1897, there had been an 
increase of 80 per cent. Many of the schools had therefore now to 
contend with the difficulties of organization which are incidental t» a 
sudden influx of new pupils ; and the question of increased accommoda- 
tion had become a very urgent one in many districts. There were 
indications that the increase in the permanent staff had not kept pace 
with this increase in the number of pupils. Dealing with some statistics 
relative to the position of Welsh, the Chief Inspector made the in- 
teresting suggestion that one method of improving the status of the 
language in the county schools would be to use it as a medium of 
instruction in Scripture. It was, however, pointed out that the Sunday 
schools supplied sufficient opportunities for learning the Scripture in 
Welsh. 


The difficulty arising out of the refusal of the Board of Education 
(Continued on page 832.) 
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(Doolley,Sons & Cel? 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Dealers in 


CHEMICAL: PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


Rostron’s Patent 


Optica Lamp 


for Students. 


BIAPRRAUNMS 


$ ROSTRÜMS 
= OPTICAL 


ADVANTAGES. 
1—It brings to a white surface on the bench a line of light 
which may be considered the path of a ray of light. 

2 — The Laws of Reflection and Refraction are obvious from the 

visible paths of light. No imagination is required as in 
' Pin ” experiments. 
3 —It gives a source of light of desired shape, and screens it 
efficiently. 
4—It is convenient in size and adjustments, no focussing is 
required, and it is coupled in place of the Bunsen Burner. 
5—It serves instead of all Screens (except for image), their 


Calvanometer. 
Price 15s. 6d. 


One of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools says of it :—‘‘ The 
Lamp is an excellent means of directly illustrating the principal L aws of 
Light, and it would prove very useful to all students of this subject.” 


MICROSCOPES 


7 ACCESSORIES 


E all the Leading Makers, including 
Beck, Leitz, Reichart, Zeiss, and 
also Messrs. Watson & Sons, of 
whose Instruments we hold a Large 
and Varied Stock. 


BIOLOGICAL & 
DISSECTION 
INSTRUMENTS. 
The ‘ VICTORIA" Bio- 
logical Case Solid Wal- 
nut Wood Case, containing 
Three Scalpels, Three For- 
ceps, Three Pairs Scissors, 
Three Dissecting Needles, 
Seeker, Section Lifter, 
Metal Blowpipe, Razor, 

Strop, and Triplet Lens. 


Price £1 1s. Od. 


VICTORIA DRIDGE, 
MANCHESTER. 


Catalogues on application. 
"b 


Stands, Pin-hole Camera, and Lamp and Scale for Mirror - 


10TH THOUSAND. 


BOY & GIRL, 


Should They be 


Cloth, 2/- net. Educated Together ? 


By 
Paper, 1/-net. Etviorr E. MILLS & Epwanp S. TYLER 


“ Has ever the problem of home 
education and of our Imperial 
organisation been better put ? "|— 
Pal Mall Gazette. 

" The freshness, intelligence, and actual charm of 
the American girl, so universally acknowledged, must 
be attributed not a little to tbis system of boy and girl 
education." — Tribune. 

'* Without a dull page.” —Manchester Guardian. 


Oxford : ALDEN. London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 


SAVE YOUR VOICE BY STUDYING 
VOICE PRODUCTION and the 
PHONETICS of DECLAMATION. 


By J. C. NEWLANDS, 


Lecturer on Elocution, New College, Edinburgh ; Lecturer on Vocal Physiology 
and Elocution, Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh ; Lecturer on Elocution to the 
Dunfermline Carnegie Trust, &c. 


2s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 


'* Mr. Newlands is evidently a master of his subject, and has wiitten a capital text 
book for students." — Practical Teacher. 


‘t We heartily commend Mr. Newlands's work as a valuable contribution to the 
subject of voice production." — Dundee Courter. 


Before orderiny your SCHOOL PRIZES write for List of attractive GIFT 
BOOKS to 
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to pay the voluntary schools grant has been temp- | seven of his pupils have held Chairs of Philosophy in the Scottish 

e uen T orarily settled. According to Mr. Birrell’s state- | Universities, while nine others have been professors in the .Un:- 

ment in the House, there still remain some points ! versities of Australia, India, Canada, and the United States. The 

of the dispute on which the opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown | Chair of Green in Oxford and the Chair of Sidgwick in Cambridge 
| 


will be asked. have both been filled by philosophers of his training. In the kindred 


study of Theology are to be counted, in like manner, at least six 
The Board of eid d. E cos P ae id M principals and six professors, Mo ceccived from hini iheir Rist (gale 
Recognition or iho Oe ee COMI cus o 


f th itabilitv of did : to philosophic thought." Prof. Fraser, who looked younger than his 
Senior Certificate. guarantee of the suitability of candidates entering | years, made a characteristic reply to the addresses, and Emeritus Pro- 
training colleges in the autumn of 1907:to be pre- 


i f th í f t ds | fessor David Masson, who has seen nearly as much service and as 
P Uni = seeks their This ec or examinations forming a owards ' many years, was also welcomed by Principal Sir William Turner in 
a University degree. is concession is a very important one racine er ae sudiónca. 


The Glamorgan Education Committee have wisely resolved not to The General Council of Edinburgh University at its meeting in 
establish an intermediate school at Maesteg, as they are of opinion | October discussed the question of autonomy for the Scottish Uni- 
that small schools are not desirable. versities, on the basis of a plan proposed by its Business Committee. 


: ! The plan was subjected to severe criticism, but the general idea com- 
. H . . i , 
The rejection of the clause establishing the Council by the Lords ^ mended itself to the Council, and the matter was remitted to the Com- 


will occasion no surprise, as it had been generally ' mittee for furth derai l t. 
ier. ra anticipated. Their Lordships based their objectious the unnan Univeniy Cour has appointed Dr. G. II. Melville 
to the proposal on the well known grounds, viz., | Dunlop to be Lecturer on Diseases of Children, in room of Dr. T. M. 
absence of reasonable guaran'ees to the minority, the unsatisfactory ` 
; f Burn Murdoch, resigned. 
nature of the financial proposals, and the bad nad of the clause, | The late Mr. C. B. Black has left £4,000 to Edinburgh University 
&c. One feature of the debate which is worthy of notice was the ^ for the foundation and endowment of two scholarships in Greek ; and 


fervour with which the Bishop of St. Davids eulogized the Central , the late Miss Donaldson, of Auchairne, has left money for the founda: 
Welsh Board and its work. His Lordship is understood to agree | tion of a bursary in Arts. 


| 
i 
to the principle of autonomy in Welsh education, though he strenu- | — profs Phillimore and Davies devoted their inaugural lectures at 
ously opposes the proposed constitution of this Welsh Council. As | Glasgow to the defence of classical study in the Universities. 
there is a fairly unanimous agreement among Welsh educationists | _ The quatercentenary of George Buchanan has been celebrated at 
that some form of an Education Board for Wales is desirable, we sha:l Glasgow University by a most interesting exhibition of books and por- 
probably see another attempt before long to establish one. - traits of Buchanan, including the books bequeathed by him to Glasgow 
| University and many valuable editions of his works. Ata meeting in 
| the Bute Hall an admirable address was given by the Rev. Principal 
SCOTLAND. | a of the United Free Church College, oa Buchanan’s life and 
s. 
' In recognition of the honorary degree conferred on him last April, 
M. Rodin has presented to Glasgow University a beautful work of his in 


The fiftieth anniversary of the induction of Emeritus Professor ' 
Campbell Fraser to the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh 
University was celebrated on November 7. At a meeting held in the ^ bronze representing St. George. 

class-room ia which Prof. Fraser delivered his inaugural lecture in Mr. J. A. Campbell, formerly M.P. for the Universities of Glasgow 
1856 addresses were presented to him from the Senatus and from — and Aberdeen, has given 4,500 to Aberdeen University for the encourage- 
Honours graduates in Philosophy and former assistants. Inthe address | ment of athletic exercises and outdoor recreation among the students of 
from the Senatus allusion was made to the remarkab'e success of the University. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has also given £500 to Aber- 
Prof. Fraser's pupils in the philosophical world: ‘‘ No fewer than - (Continued on page 832.) 


CUSACK’S DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WHITE STREET, FINSBURY STREET, and ROPEMAKER STREET, MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E.C. 


(TELEPHONE NO.: 3379 WALL.) 


Principal : Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes, Oral and Correspondence are at work, and New Students can now enter :— 
CERTIFICATE—1907 and 1998. L.L.A. ST. ANDREWS. Saturday. 
SCHOLARSHIP 1:90; and 1908. Every day. L.L.A. ST. ANDREWS. Evening. 


SCHOLARSHIP—1907 and 1908. Saturday. {for National Froebel Union Cer- 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHERS, Saturday. KINDERGARTEN. | tificate. Elementary and Higher. 


| 

| 

| 
CANDIDATES. Every day. | A.C.P., L.C.P., F.CP. 
OXFORD LOCAL—Senior and Junior. MATRICULATION, LONDON. Every day. 
| 


E LOCAL Senior and Junior. 
aera BIGEER EGAL Junior MATRICULATION, LONDON. Saturday. 


CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL. | TEACHERS' DIPLOMA. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, Special Classes on Tuesday Evenings 
—ist, 2nd, and 3rd end HEV OY) | ARITHMETIC. for Cambridge Senior Local Students. 


COMMERCIAL, DAY, and EVENING CLASSES. All Subjects. 
CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, GIRL, and WOMEN CLERKS. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES for TEACHERS in COMMERCIAL LAW, BANKING and OURRENCY, 
METHODS AND MACHINERY OF BUSINESS, and ECONOMICS, on Saturdays. 


Students should apply at once for Prospectus and full particulars of the Classes they wish to enter. 
All applications to be addressed to Dr. CUSACK. 
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Just Published. Demy 4to, cloth, price Gg. net (postage, 6d.). 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF COMPARATIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY ON THE CONCENTRIC SYSTEM. 


By P. H. L'ESTRANGH, B.A., Assistant Master at Malvern College, late 
Exhibitioner of Queen's College, Oxford. 

All the matter is arranged on a progressive and concentric system (a for Junior 
Course ; a and 4 for Middle; and a, 6, and ¢ for Senior Course) in Six Parts, oae for 
each term of a Two-years' course. The book is illustrated by 177 Pictures and 
Diagrams in the Text, accompanied by 172 Maps and Diagrams in Colcur, with 


- Index, the whole forming a Complete Atlas and Geography. 


Also in separate Volumes, as under. 


-Voi.. I., Text onry, 8s. Gd. net. Vor. II, ProGressive ATLAS of 172 Maps and 


Diagrams, 88, Gd. net. Coungsk A, Text ONLY, for Junior Forms, 28. Gd. net. 
“A mine of suggestion to the teacher." — Tbe Geographical Teacher. 


NBW OCCUPATIONS POR THE LITTLE ONES. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 98g. 6d. net (postage 2444d.). 


A RHYTHMIC APPROACH TO MATHEMATICS. 


By BDITH L. SOMBRVHLL. With a Preface by MARY B. BOOLB. 
4 Coloured Plates and Numerous Illustrations. 

The above Text-book introduces a new and delightfully educative Occupation for 
Infants' Schools, Kindergartens, and Nurseries. Dy sewing with coloured thread 
upon the cards designed to accompany the volume, little children are quickly taught 
the ait of Geometric Design, and in this way is produced a faculty which will give 
them an intuitive grasp of constructive principles and artistic expression likely to be 
of service to tEem in after life. 

*,° Prospectus free on application. 


Fcap. 4to, cloth, 28. net (postage 3d.J. 


RAFIA WORK. 


A Course of Practical Work in Winding, Weaving, Plaiting, and Sewing this 
material, forming a valuable addition to the list cf educative Occupations. 


By M. BSWANNHLL. With 6o beautiful Illustrations. Prospectus ree. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Lr». 


PHILIPS' 


COMPARATIVE SERIES 


OF LARGE SCHOOLROOM MAPS. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND OniciNAL SERIES. 
COMBINING PHYSICAL WITH POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
t uyelosl Features specially prominent. 
Political Boundaries clearry shown. 
Door of Scale and Comparison of Areas. 
Careful selection and spelling of Names. 
The Geographical Teacher says:—'' We are delighted to receive a wall map, 
rinted in this country, which can be thoroughly recommended. There can be no 
esitation in advising teachers to select this series for their class-rooms."' 
*,* Send for Decriptive List with sample Sec. ion of Map. 


Philips' Relievo Test Maps of the Countries of Europe. 


10 sorts. Prospectus free. 


Philips Map-Building Sheets, for use with Chalk. 


27 sorts. Prospectus free. 


PHILIPS' 


ATLASES OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


COMBINING PHYSICAL WITH POLITICAL GE 
As now required by the Board of Education and the rebat po EE 
Examinations. Size of Maps, 11 by g inches. 


Philipe Elementary Atas of Comparative Geography. 

35 Plates, containing over 80 Maps and Di S, wi 

Lone PE ps an lagrams, with 8 pages of Introductory 
London and Provincial Editions, with additional Local Maps, 1s. net. List /ree. 


Philips’ Junior Atlas of Comparative Geography. 40 
Plates, containing upwards cf 9» Maps and Diagrams, with & pages of Intro- 
ductory Letterpress and Index. Limp cloth, 23.; cloth boards, 23. 6d. 


Philips' Modern School Atlas of Comparative Geo- 
graphy. 64 beautifully coloured Plates, containing 136 Map: and Diagram: 
with Introductory Letterpress and complete Index. Cloth boards, 38. 6d. 


Specimen Map, with Prospectus, post free. 


All who are interested in the Scientific Teaching of Geoqraphy should send for Messrs. Philips" Desc i 
Methods of Teaching Geography,” which will be forwarded gratis on duplication S Tatphten Madera 


THE LONDON GEO3RAPHICAL INSTITUTE, 32 FLEET STREET, E.C, 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., 


e Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, Scotch Board of Education, and Central Welsh Board; e 


Examiner to: Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Scotch Board of Education, 


Cambridge Higher Locals, 
Civil Service Commission, 


University of London, &c., &c. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


Hints on 


French Syntax. 


(May be used with advantage with any French Grammar.] 
"A capital little book, which we have no hesitation in recommending 


to French students. '—7 Ae Pull Mall Gazette. 


Extract from Author's Prefacc.—At the request of several 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price One Shilling. 


French Words . . 
. . and Phrases. 


“Tn the hands ofan intelligent teacher the 
book will become a valuable aid to the study 
of French." —The Bradford Observer. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo, 
paper cover, Price Sixpence net, 


Masters and Mistresses who have used the Hints with their classes, 


I have added an Appendix with easier examples. In them more i 
French words are sope, and more references are given to the German D eclensions 
e rules which they illustrate. The method of pitfalls is rightly dis- : . e 
to prevent a pupil from making blunders than to rap him over the and Conj ugations 
knuckles for making them. Even with the references the happy-go- 
London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
o o e o o o 


credited, and it is generally allowed to be a more fruitful discipline 
e lucky boy and the cocksure boy will both be caught tripping. BY HELP OF REASON AND RHYME. 
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deen University for the foundation of a class library in connexion with 
the Modern Languages Department. 


IRELAND. 


The Royal Commission held sittings at § Old Palace Yard, West- 
minster, for the examination of witnesses from 


Pt br on November 7 to 13 inclusive. Among those ex- 
Trinity College. amined were Lord Dunraven (largely the author of 


the **two colleges” scheme), Dr. Mahafly, Mi. 
Gray, Mr. Beare (Fellows of T.C. D.) ; Dr. Delany (University College) ; 
Dr. McWeeney (Catholic School of Medicine); Dr. Maginnis, F.R. U.I. 
(representative of the Catholic Graduates’ and Undergraduates’ Associ- 
ation, the President of the three Queen's Colleges) ; Miss White, LL. D., 
of Alexandra College; and Miss Homan, L.A., and Miss O'Farrelly, 
M.A., representatives of thc Irish Association of Women Graduates 
and Candidate Graduates. 

It is stated that the Commission will give a narrow interpretation to 
the vaguely worded terms of reference, and confine themselves to re- 
commending certain changes within Trinity College itself, and to such 
recommendations in regard to the general question as are directly con- 
nected with Dublin University—that is to say, the possible solution 
of ** nationalizing T.C.D.” by modifying its government and teaching 
to make it acceptable to Roman Catholics (as proposed by certain 
T.C.D. Fellows and Professors, and the Association of Catholic Lay- 
men, but refused by their Bishops), or the establishment of a second 
college under the University of Dublin (strongly disapproved by the 
members of Trinity College, but approved by the Bishops and most of 
the Roman Catholic party, with perhaps the exception of Dr. Delany, 
who naturally would prefer to see his own college endowed under the 
Royal University). Considering the z»/ipasse that exists, it thus seems 
likely that the Commission will produce no greater changes than some 
internal reforms in the government, the mode of election of Fellows, 
and on other points. 


Meanwhile, in quite another direction, a most hopeful movement 
has been started in Cork. Since his appointment 
Gaiversity Gios tidi as President of Queen's College, Cork, Dr. Windle 
has shown that he is not content to acquiesce 
in the condition of University education in Munster. He has laid 
before the Royal Commission proposals to raise Queen's College, Cork, 
to a University for the South of Ireland under popular control, as 
autonomous as possible, and providing for the needs of all creeds 
and classes. Ilis views have been warmly taken up in the South, 
and on November 17 a public meeting was convened by the Lord 
Mayor of Cork, at which the project was agreed to with enthusiasm. 
At the meeting Mr. William O'Brien, M.P., in a characteristically 
generous and sanguine speech, drew a picture of the University that 
would be founded, wholly under the control of the people, and, while 
safeguarding the religion of every class of students, yet drawing all the 
intelligent youth of the South into beneficial intercourse and generous 
rivalry in learning. He then announced that he ani his wife— Mrs. 
O'Brien is a lady of large means — had decided to leave their 
entire fortune as an endowment to such a University. He pro- 
posed that a sum of £50,000 should be raised at once to establish the 
University by a local rate of less than Ad. in the £, all of which 
would be repaid on the death of Mr. and Mrs. O'Brien. He pointed 
out that they already had buildingsand an endowment of £10,000 a 
year, and, above all, the man who had so largely helped to accomp- 
lish a similar work in Birmingham—Dr. Windle. 

Thus aided by the generosity of Mr. O'Brien, a solution of the Irish 
University question, often talked of vaguely, may be practically begun. 
Its invaluable merit is that it will draw forth the initiative and hearty 
interest and co-operation of the people themselves. "There is no doubt 
that, if a similar scheme were successfully started in Dublin for the rest 
of Ireland, the Government would not refuse either a charter or endow- 
ment. Mr. O’Brien, indeed, in his speech stated that he had the sym- 
pathy and approval of several members of the present Ministry and of 
the late Unionist Government. No party, indeed, desires to oppose a 
genuine scheme initiated and desired by the people themselves—a very 
different thing from giving an institution demanded, and to be con- 
trolled by, the Bishops, while the laity remain silent and apathetic. 
It remains to be seen how far the Church will approve, and be willing 
to leave free, such a University. 


Conferring Day passed off quietly enough this year. The Senate had 
| drawn up statutes enabling them to disqualify for 
Mo Mein Da. proceeding to degree, and even to deprive oi a 
degree already obtained, any one taking part in 
such conduct as that of last year. They also very strictly limited the 
number of tickets of admission given to graduates and undergraduates, 
while police and barriers were provided to prevent forcible entry. An 
indignation meeting was held outside in the midst of heavy rain, but 


the wagonette containing the orators and the attendant crowd were 


' relentlessly, and did not effect much. Dr. 


(Com 'inued on fage 834.) 


made to ** move on` 


- Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


List of Books for Examinations in 1907. 


College of Preceptors, 1907. 


As You Like It. By S. E. WINBOLT, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Christ's Hospital. 1s. 3d. 

Coriolanus. By R. F. CHOLMELEY, M.A., Assistant Master at 
St. Paul's School. 1s. 6d. 

As You Like It. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 

Coriolanus. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 7 

Caesar’s Gallic War. Books III.-V. Edited, for the use of 
Schools, by M. T. TatHam, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 

Caesar's Gallic War. Books VI. and VII. Edited by M. T. 
TATHAM, M.A. Uniform with Books III.-V. 1s. 6d. 

Marmion. By G. TowNsEND WARNER, Assistant Master at 


Harrow School. 1s. 6d. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. By R.L. A. Du PoNTET, 


M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester College. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Cambridge Locals, 1907. 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. By R. L.A. DU PONTET. 
! 


1s. 6]. 
As You Like It. By S. E. WinBoLT, M.A. 1s. 3d. 
As You Like It. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 
Goldsmith's ** Traveller’ and ‘‘ Deserted Village." 


2d. ; cloth, 44. 
Gray’s ** Elegy" and *'* The Bard." Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 4d. 
King Lear. Ly the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. 1s. 61. 

Caesar's Gallic War. Books VI. and VII. Edited by M. T. 


TATHAM, M.A. rs. 6d. 


Oxford Locals, 1907. 
Twelfth Night. By R. F. CHoLMELEY, M.A. 


Paper, 


Coriolanus. By R. F. CHOLMELEY, M.A. 
Twelfth Night. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 
Coriolanus. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 


Childe Harold. By the Rev. E. C. EvERARD OWEN, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow School. Cloth, 2s. 


Caesar's Gallic War. BooksIII.-V. Edited by M. T. TATHAM, 


M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Caesar's Gallic War. Books VI. and VII. Edited by M. T. 


TATHAM, M.A. 1s. 5d. 


Board of Education Certificate Exam. for 
Elementary School Teachers, 1907. 


Midsummer Night's Dream. By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. I1s.3d. 
Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Westminster School. rs. 3d. 
The Merchant of Venice. By C. H. GiBsoN, M.A; Is. 3d. 
Hamlet. By W. HALL GRIFFIN, Professor of English Literature 
at Queen's College, London. 1s. 6d. 4 
ls. 3d. 


As You Like lt. By S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 

As You Like It. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 

De Coverley Papers. Paper, 2d.; cloth, 4d. 

Coleridge's ** Ancient Mariner” and ** Christabel.” Paper, 
2d. ; cloth, 4d. 


Joint Board—Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield. 
Caesar's Gallic War. Books III.-V. Edited by M. T. TATHAM, 


M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Books VI. and VII. Edited by M. T. 


Caesar's Gallic War. 

TATHAM, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Macbeth. By R. F. CHOLMELEY, M.A., Assistant Master at St, 

Paul's School. 1s. 3d. 

Macbeth. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 1s.3d. 

Childe Harold. By the Rev. E. C. EvERARD OWEN, M.A, 
Cloth, 2s. 

Julius Caesar. 
Harrow School. 

Twelfth Night. 

Twelfth Night. 


By E. M. BUTLER, B.A., Assistant Master at 


1s. 3d. 
By R. F. CHOLMELEY, M.A. ls. 3d. 
Text only. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 


Virgil—Aeneid. Book II. The New Oxford Text, by special 
ermission of the University. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by M. T. 
TATHAM, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 6d. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 
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From GINN & . COMPANY'S LIST. 


Books suitable for Prizes. mom Noteworthy Hístoríes 


A NEW BOOK by WILLIAM J. LONG. | By P. V. N. MYERS, 


i Recently Professor of History and Political Economy, University of 
BRIER PATCH PHILOSOPHY. ic M 
GENERAL HISTORY. Revised Edition. A Complete 
With Frontispiece in Colour and Full-page and Marginal | Outiine in one volume of the World's History from that of Eastern 


Illustrations by CHARLES COPELAND. Nations to the Present Time. Accepted and recommended as the best 
brief course in General History. Half morocco, 30 Maps, over 160 


PRICE 69. NET. Illustrations, 794 pages, price 7s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. Revised Edition. Devotes 151 


pages to a study of the Eastern Nations from unknown antiquity to 
527 B.C., 200 pages to a full History of Greece, and 221 pages to a 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR special History of Rome. Half morocco, 617 pages, fully illustrated, 


| 
price 7s. 6d. 

NORTHERN TRAILS. SCHOOL OF THE WOOD: | 

BEASTS OF THE FIELD. FOWLS OF THE AIR. OUTLINES OF MEDLEVAL AND MODERN HIS- 


By the same Author and Artist. 


Price 69. net. 


TORY. Revised Edition Covers fully the period from the fall of 
Rome to the present time in a narrative that is scholarly and full 
of interest. Half morocco, 751 pages, fully illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


Price 4S. 6d. net. 
FOLLOWING THE DEER. 


Price 2@ 6d. By J. H. ROBINSON, 
WAYS OF WOOD FOLK. SECRETS OF THE WOODS. Professor of History in Columbia University. 
WILDERNESS WAYS. WOOD FOLK AT SCHOOL. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 


WESTERN EUROPE. Givesaclear and interesting account of 
| the all-important movements, customs, institutions, and achievements 


MOUNTAIN WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. of Western Europe since the German barbarians conquered the 


By JULIA W. HENSHAW. Roman Empire. 714 pages, with Mapsand Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


A simple and popular guide to the names and descriptions of the READINGS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. Selections 


mountain flowers of Canada and the United States. The exquisite full- follow chapter by chapter the history given above, and are culled 
page pictures (one hundred and one in number) which illustrate the text from all sources—chronicles, memoirs, letters, as well as State 
are magnificent reproductions of the original photographs taken by Mrs. papers, thus giving the liveliest sense of reality to current events and 
Henshaw in the mountain regions. Price 88. 6d. net. personages. Vol. I., 551 pages, price 7s. Vol. I1., 624 pages, price 7s. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


GINN 6 CO, 9 ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


HACHETTE & COMPANY : THE 
aman mue ecu c — Onipersity Correspondent. 


NEW BOOKS ON THE GOUIN METHOD. 


General Editor: F. THÉMOIN, B isL , Principal of the Gouin Schools, London, ÅA Journal devoted chiefly to London University matters. 
FRENCH LESSONS: CHILDREN’S COURSE. First | 


Book, 1s. 61. ; Second Book, ts. 6d. 
FRENCH LESSONS: ADULT COURSE. Vol. I., 2s. Gd. 


net; Vol. II., 2s. 6d. net ; Idiomatic Expressions, 2s. 6d. net. 


An excellent medium for Advertisements of 


POSTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


GERMAN LESSONS. Vol. I., 2s. 6d. net; Vol. II. (shortly). © Igsyed on the Ist and 15th of each month. Price Id. 
ITALIAN LESSONS. 3s. Gd. net. j Subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. 
SPANISH LESSONS. 3s. net. | 

ENGLISH LESSONS. Vol I, 2s. Gd. net; Vol. II. (in 


preparation). 
A /ree Training Course on the Gouin Method will be given to Teachers during the 
Christmas Holidays. Full particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY OF THE 
GoviN SCHOOL, 34 Harrington Road, Queen's Gate, S. W. 


Yearly 


Publishing Office: 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 


Pr ws 2S 30 NP a ee ee) 


BUXTON PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


— M ———Ó— 


(Non-residential). PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
Principals—MRs. BELL and Miss RALPH HALL. ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Assisted by Miss HEIKEL l | Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 
Gymnastic Director from Arvedson's Institute, Stockhclm. | Adirest — uu ice Ae Ms ro ttn 


JOE aim of the College is to train educated women as Teachers of Gymnastics | GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


(Ling Swedish System), Dancing, Swimming, and Games, and to enable them | 

to take cases for Massage and Medical Movements. Also to train Teachers 

as Health Mistresses and Lecturers of Hygiene. The College Course lasts two 
years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Theory and Practice, 
assage, Anatomy, Pathology, Physiology, Hygiene, Dancing, Swimming, Games 
and Elocution. The Staff consists of Trained Certificated Teachers, and each sub- 
ject is taught by an experienced Teacher who has made a speciality of the subject. 
At the end of the Course the Students have to pass examinations in both Theoretical 
and Practical Knowledge, also Advanced Physiology and Hygiene (Board of Edu- 
cation). In all cases the Students have been most successful in obtaining work 
and in each instance before leaving the College. For further information apply— 


The SECRETARY, 
Swedish Gymnasium, Buxton. 


5/9 EX LIBRIS EN 


Have your own BOOK-PLATB designed in first-class style. 
Specimens and full particulars sent post free on 
application. 

H. G. WALKER, 65 Bayswater Rd., 
Birchfield, Birmingham. 
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Delany even prevented the students assembling on the steps of Univers- | sustained b 


ity College by means of police. This drew forth a formal condemna- 


tion of the President by the students, and considerable agitation has | 


been going on in University College since, some students being censured 
and one rusticated by the Council. 

The Senate of the Royal University conferred honorary degrees on 
Dr. Douglas Hyde and Prof. McClelland, the distinguished physicist. 
They also passed a resolution that they considered the concentration of 


the control of higher education in one University would be disastrous | 


to education and injurious to the welfare of the country. 


Some disparagement of the science courses in secondary schools 
under the Department having been expressed by 


Inquiry into one witness, several representatives of the schools 


eer attended in London to give evidence, which goes to 
Education. show the value of the teaching and the success of | 


courses and tbe management by the Department. 


Profound regret is felt for the death of Mr. W. Haslett, the Head 
Master of St. Andrew's College, Dublin, at a very 
early age. Mr. Haslett was a man of distinguished 
attainments and of fine and lovable character. In 
a comparatively short time he raised his college to the very front rank 
among Irish schools. He took an active part in public educational 
work, and was peculiarly gifted as a master and teacher of boys. His 
death is a deep loss to secondary education in Ireland. 


Mr. W. Haslett, 


SCHOOLS. 


BERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —On November 8 Miss 
Penrose, Principal of the Royal Holloway College, gave away the 
prizes and certificates. In all, upwards of a hundred and fifty certi- 
ficates were gained during the year. Amongst the year’s successes 
attained by old girls were Second Class Natural Science Tripos by 
M. Stephenson, of Newnham College, and a Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours Certificate by E. Batterbury, now a mistress on the school 
staff. Miss Penrose, in the course of an excellent address, urged the 
girls above all to cultivate an intellectual conscience, Viscount Peel, 
who opened the new buildings in 1902, came over to see the further 
extension made this summer, and also spoke. The Chairman of the 


~FLORIGENE— 


(Awarded BRONZE MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
School Hygiene Exhibition, 1905.)_ 


FLORIGENE is an Economic, Odourless, Hygienic, Air-Purifying, 
Time- and Labour-Saving, and FLOOR-Preserving PREPARATION, 
easily and quickly applied to all Wood, Linoleums, Cork- 
Matting, and other Floors, for 


ABSORBING & FIXING DUST & DIRT 


in SCHOOLS & LABORATORIES 


(where it is generally applied during the holidays, or term 
if preferred, three times a year only ; the effect of each application 
lasting 2 to 4 months, or longer). 


Also GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, and other BUILDINGS. 


No scrubbing or damping of floors necessary; only hard 
broom, when the sweepings roll and are not redistributed. Books, 
furniture, apparatus, &c., seldom require dusting 
or cleaning. For particulars, reports, and testimonials, write 


¢*DUST-ALLAYER’ o. 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Contractors to Lords of Admiralty, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


THE 


FITZROY PICTURES 


SCHOOLS, MISSION ROOMS, AND HOSPITALS. 


Fully Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


LONDON: 


GF” . & SONS, YoRK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 
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ri the death of one of the governors, Miss Maitland, the 
Principal of Somerville, and of Miss A. M. Stephenson, who was lately 
appointed to the Head Mistress- ship of the Preston High School. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—Entrance scholarships were won by R. N. 
Smith, W. A. D. Goodwin, and B. S. Rea, and exhibitions by 
R. Dunbar Steer, L. Underhill, and R. M. Spence. School prizes 
have been awarded as follows :— Wattell Prizes: Latin Verse, R. 
Hartley ; French Prose, R. G. Tasker; English Essay, C. Whitley ; 
German Prose, T. Seebold. Masters’ Reading Prizes: Senior, R. G. 
Tasker; Junior, N. T. Sieven. Natural Science Larger Medals: 
Silver, E. Page. Distinctions outside the 
school are as follows :—W. G. Beloe, open exhibition, Classics, Brase- 
nose College, Oxford ; C. Whitley, open scholarship, Natural Science, 
J. C. M. Collier, Bible Clerkship, All Souls; H. B. Barker, 
N. Forde, and E. L. Routh, Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; 
D. N. Macleod, Foundation Scholarship, Caius College, Cambridge ; 
J. R. T. Booth, Cadetship Indian Civil Service (6th place); H. N. 
Mackintosh, Public School Medal for Fencing, Aldershot. The 
following are the changes in the staff :—Rev. F. E. Duckworth, vice 
Rev. F. G. Orchard; Mr. J. K. Jameson, vice Mr. E. E. T. Jones ; 
Mr. B. Delbos, vze Mr. J. H. Round, Prizes were distributed on 
speech day by Admiral Sir N. Bowden Smith, K.C.B., who gave an 
interesting address on the military duties of citizenship. The preacher 
was the Right Rev. Bishop Mylne, Rector of Alvechurch. The Head 
Master, in his address to parents and visitors, dwelt upon the tendency 
for boys who are not going to a University to leave at an earlier rather 
than a later date; and urged that boys who are not going to any 
advanced place of learning are just those who should be allowed an 
extra year or two at school. A year or two in the sixth form with 
monitorial responsibilities offered many of the advantages of University 
life. True, public-school life implied the presence at the top of the 
school of a sufficient number of boys of eighteen or nineteen, and this 
condition was not always readily supplied now, as compared with fifty 
years ago, when the great majority of public-school boys went on to 
Oxford or Cambridge, and stayed at school till they were nineteen. 


ELY, THE KiNcG's SCHOOL.—Among distinctions gained in the 
school during the past eighteen months may be mentioned two First 
Classes in Cambridge Local Seniors; Potticary Gold Medal, 1906 


| (Classics) ; a senior classical scholarship (open) at Queens' College, 
Governors, Sir John Evans, K.C.B., spoke of the loss the school had | 
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pencil purpose 

Indispensable for 
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cate touch of the Koh-T-Noor? 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


The Pencil that gives the best results is 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH'S KOH-I-NOOR. It is 
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production. The lead is prepared and com- 
pressed by a process which gives it an inimit- 
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Definitive Library Editions in Large 


Print. 
Edited by Specialists, at 2s. Gd. net. 


" We must offer a welcome to this cery admirable series just inaugurated by a 
firm whose reprints are deservedly valued, .. . The beok-lover will long to possess 
il. The volumes are delightful to read and to handle, aud the portraits 
and indexes add to their charmand their value. The price seems incredibly 
small."—4cademy, 17 November, 1906. 


THE LONDON LIBRARY. 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, realising that the 
time has at length come when a sufficiently large public can be reliei upon to 
warrant the publication of Library Editions of British Classics in Definitive Form 
at 28. Gd. net (irrespective of lengtb), have inaugurated this New Series of 
Books, which provides : — 

(1) Complete Texts celaboraely Edited by Leading Scholars, and equipped 
with all the apparatus which is afforded in Definitive Editions ; 

(2) The perfection of print and paper, i.c. a bold and beautiful type, and super- 
fine ivory-finish paper. The siz2 1s 734 x5 inches, handsome for the shelf, and 
convenient to hold. 

(3) Buckram binding, gilt lettered, with gilt top and dark end-papers. 

(4) Uniformity of external appearance. 


(s) Each volume illustrated by an Etched or Photogravure Portrait. 


The Series is inaugurated by the issue of the first Eight 
Yolumes: ` 


LETTERS OF LITERARY MEN: Sir Thomas More to Robert 
Burns, Edited by F. A. Mumby. 390 pp. With copious Index. 2s. 6d. net. 
LETTERS OF LITERARY MEN: Nineteenth Century. Edited by 
F. A. MuuBv. 64> pp. With copious Index. as. 5d. net. 
*e* These two volumes, which represent about five years! assiduous labour by 
Mr. Mumpsy, contain an ORIGINAL selection of letters of the chief British 
writers of the past 400 years, arranged chronologically, annotated, and con- 
nected by a running commentary: thus forming A Familiar History of 
English Literature. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. With 
Introduction, Notes, 7 Appendices, a Continuation of the Life, and Index by 
Stoney Lex. 255 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE, and other Essays. 
By BgNJaNiN JowkErr. With an “ Essay on Jowett” by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. 
576 pp. With copious Index. 2s. 6d. net. 

MEMOIRS OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON. By his Widow. Edited from 
the Original MS. by the Rev. Jurrius HuTcHINSON, to which are added the 
Letters of Col. Hutchinson and other Papers. Revised, with additional Notes, 
by C. H. FikruH, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. 488 pp. With copicus Index. 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF GOETHE. By G. H. Lewes. The Rewritten, full Edition. 592 pp. 
With copious Index. 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM CAVENDISH, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, to which 
is added the “True Relation of my Birth, Breeding. and Life," by MARGARET, 
Ducuess or NEwcasTLE. Edited by Professor C. H. FirrtH. With 12 Appen- 
dices, and an additional Index of Obsolete Words. 280 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. By T. J. Hocc. With Introduction 
by Professor EnwARD DowDbEN. 696 pp. With copious Index. 2s. 6d. net. 


A large number of further Volumes is in preparation. 


THE ENGLISH LIBRARY. 


Fcap. 8vo, blue cloth gilt, gilt tops. Each 2s. 6d. 


THE FOLK AND THEIR WORD-LORE. An Essay on Popular Etymologies. 
By Rev. Dr. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Archbishop R. C. Trenci. Edited, 
with Additions, Emendations, and Index, by Dr. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. By Archbishop R. C. T&gNcH. Edited, 
with Additions, Emendations, and Index, by Dr. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. By Archbishop R. C. Trencit. 
With Notes, Bibliography, and Index, by Dr. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PUNCTUATION. By T. F. 
Hussanp, M.A. 


HOW TO READ ENGLISH LITERATURE: Chaucer to Milton. 
By Laurie Maanes, M.A. 


SELECT ENGLISH GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN DIFFERENT SENSES FROM THE PRESENT. 
By Archbishop Trencu. Edited by Dr. A. SuvTit£ PALMER. 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING ELIZABETHAN POETRY. (Sidney's, 
Puttenham’s, and Webbe's Treatises.) Edited by Lauria Macnus, M.A. 


HISTORY IN FICTION. An Annotated Guide to Historical Romances, Tales, 
&c. By E. A. Baker, M.A. 2 Vols. [Zn December. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, London. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THE REST DICTIONARY. 
STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


il. School and College Edition. Crown 8vo, 1,08 pp., 53, net. 
il. Handy School Edition. :6mo, Ís. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 
(Prize Edition) Complete in Two Volumes, 8g, 6d. net each. 
Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In Five Books. By M. B. Svyxcr, 
Author of ‘‘ Stories from European History," &c., &c. Coloured Frontispiece, 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. Book [.— On the Shores of the Great Sea, 
18.4d. Book II.—The Discovery of New Worlds, 18. Gd. Book I11.—The 
Awakening of Europe, lS. Gd. Book IV.—The Struggle for Sea Power, 
18.9d. Book V.—Growth of the British Empire, 2s. 


Uniform with the above. 
THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. In two Books. 
1. STORIES OF THE FAIRIES, 10d. 
2. STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES. 10d. 


With numerous Illustrations by BRINSLEY t.& FANU. 


BLAOKWOODS' LITERATURE READERS. 
Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education in the 
University of London. 

BOOK I. ... Pp. 228. Price rs. BOOK III. ... Pp. 303. Price re. 6d. 

BOOK IL ... Pp. 275. Price ıs. 4d. | BOOK IV. Pp. 381 Price 1-. 6d. 


BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
With or Without Vocabulary. From l8.0d. Full List on application. 

Oxsar—Gallic War, Books L-III | Virgil—ZEneid, Books V., VI. 

Ozsar— Gallic War, Books IV., V. Horace— Odes, Books L, IT. 

Cesar—Gallic War, Books VI., VIL Homer— Odyssey, Book VI. 

Qvid—Elegiac Extracts. Cicero—In Catilinam, Books L-IV. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. With Note; Exercises, and Vocabulary. By 
K. P. WirsoN, M.A., Fettes College. Crown 8vo, 18. Gd. 


FIRST LATIN SENTENCES AND PROSE. With Vocabulary. By 
K. P. Witson, M.A. 28, 6d. Alsoin Two Parts, ls. Gd. each. 


LOWER LATIN PROSE. By K. P. Witsox, M.A. 28. 6d. 


LOWER LATIN UNSEENS. Selected, with Introduction, by W. LOBBAN, 
M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 


SCOTT—LAOY OF THE LAKE. By W. E. W. Cottins, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. LcciE Roberts: N 
M.A. 88. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the same. Is. Gd. 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 1s. 


PARAPHRASING, ANALYSIS, AND CORRECTION OF SENTENCES, 
By D. M. J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. 18. Also in Two Parts 
Gd. each. 

THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY (Chaucer to the Present Day). By J. H. 
LonsaN, M.A. In Two Parts, 28. cach. One Vol, 48. ; Prize Edition, 5s. 


THE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. By 
ALFRED Mercier, L-es-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature in 
the University of St. Andrews. 8s. Gd. 


ALL FRENCH VERBS IN TWELVE HOURS. By A. J. Wvarr, M.A. 18, 


A FIRST BOOK OF “FREE COMPOSITION" IN FRENCH. By J. 
EpMoND Mansion, B. é;-L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 18. 


THE CHILDREN'S GUIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 
Analg G. FERRIER. ls, 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, READER, AND WRITER. By 
Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. Part l.—Elementary. 2g. Pare IL, 88. 

A GERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. By E. F. 
SECKLER. 28. 

SPARTANERJUNGLINGE. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. By Paut 


VON SZCZEPANSKI. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. Morkison, M.A., 
Aberdeen Grammar School. 28. 


A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Wi tian A. Kessen. 88. Gd. 


FORTY ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. By W. L. 
SARGANT, M.A., Head Master, Oakham School. Illustrated. 1s. Gd. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 128 pp. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. With Answers, 
cloth, 11d. Answers separately, 8d. 


Full Educational Catalogue sent post [ree on application to— 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster Rew, London, E.C. 
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Cambridge ; and a classical entrance scholarship to Malvern. T. J. 
Kirkland succeeds F. E. Maynard, B.Sc., as science master. The 
first year has seen the erection of new laboratories, art room and 
modelling studio, gymnasium, and workshop. 


HAMMERSMITH, GODOLPHIN AND LATYMER GIRLS’ SCHOOL.— 
With the entry of 85 new girls this term, the number of pupils has 
reached 327, and the school is now quite full in the fifth term of its 
existence. On November 9 Mrs. Wiles, one of the lady governors, 
distributed the certificates gained by the pupils of the school during its 
first year. These included one London Matriculation certificate and 
eleven Cambridge Local certificates. In the annual examination of the 
Royal Drawing Society, 71 girls gained Honours, 94 passed, 12 failed. 
Six girls entered for the Schools Examination of the Associated Board 
of the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music, Lower Division, 
and all passed ; and one girl passed in the Local Centre Examination, 
Advanced Grade. 


KIDDERMINSTER, KING CHARLES I. Scioor. —On the resignation 
of the Rev. Dr. H. de B. Gibbins (who has been appointed Rector of 
Lennoxville University, Canada,) the governors electel Mr. W. H. 
Witherby, M.A., formerly Scholar of St. John's College, Oxford, late 
assistant master at Shrewsbury School. The usual celebration of 
Founders’ Day, the birthday of Charles I., took placeon November 19. 
The boys marched to the ancient parish church, in the still existing 
chantry of which the school was formerly carried on, and a special 
choral service was held, an eloquent sermon beinz preached by the Rev. 
Canon Carnegie, Rector of the Cathedral Church, Birrningham. 


LIVERPOOL, GIRLS’ PunrLtic Day Scuoor Trust.—On Sept- 
ember 27 H.R.H. Princess Louise distributed the prizes to the 
pupils of the Liverpool High School, the East Liverpool High School, 
and the Birkenhead High School, at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool. 
Sir William Bousfield, Chairman of the Council, presided. Amongst 
others present were the Duke of Argyll, the Earl and Countess of 
Derby, Lady Digby, and Mr. R. G. Tatton. A vote of thanks to her 
Royal Highness was proposed by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, and 
seconded by the Rector of Liverpool (Rev. Canon Kempthorne). The 
Duke of Argyll replied on behalf of the Princess. A vote of thanks to 
the Chairman was proposed by the Mayor of Birkenhead, and seconded 
by Mr. Wm. Crostield. 


NEWPORT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
speech day, 


FOR GIRLS.—At the annual 
on November 21, Viscount Tredegar presided over a 
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large audience in the school hall, and an admirable address was 
delivered by Miss J. D. Montgomery, Hon. Warden of the Royal 
Albert Memorial College Hostel, Exeter. The Head Mistress reported 
that in the Central Welsh Board Examination twenty-six girls had 
gained Junior Certificates, Hilda Lewis gaining Distinction in every 
subject. There were four Senior Certificates, and Susie James had 
gained an Honours Certificate in English Language and Literature and 
English and European History. Three girls had passed the London 
Matriculation Examination. In the Royal Drawing Society’s Examina- 
tion there were 71 Pass Certificates, 35 Honours, and 3 Full Certificates. 
Mary Leonard had been awarded an open exhibition at University 
College, Aberystwyth, for Mathematics and Botany, and Hilda Probert 
an open exhibition at University College, Cardiff, for Botany and 
Chemistry. The School Leaving Scholarship of £20 per annum was 
awarded to Mary Leonard. An Associated Board Scholarship for the 
Pianoforte has just been awarded to Emmie Gregory—the scholarship 
is tenable at the Royal College of Music—and Emmie Gregory was first 
on the list for the whole country. 

NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual 
concert of the above school took place in the Clothworkers’ Hall in the 
school. There was a large audience of parents, pupils, and their 
friends, and the windows and platform of the hall were gay with 
chrysanthemums. Much appreciation was shown for the excellent 
performance of the pupils; their playing was accurate, and in some 
places touch and expression were very good, and often showed promise 
of brilliancy of execution. Altogether the thoroughness with which 
they had mastered difficult music was deserving of high praise. Though 
some of the music—for instance, a ** Prelude " by Rachmaninoff and a 
“Sonate und Fuge" by Mozart— was of a classical nature, there were 
also lighter pieces, such as Chaminade's ** Pas des Amphores” and 
Raff's **La Fileuse," while many others were well known and well 
loved —like Chopin's ** Second Nocturne" (violin solo) and ** Fantaisie 
Impromptu." The choir sang four-part songs with a lightness and 
precision which made them really charming. 

PoRTsMOUTH HiGH ScuooL.—D. Cooke has passed the London 
Matriculation Examination, Division II. On November 16 the prizes 
and certificates were distributed in the Town Hall by Mrs. Crowder, a 
member of the Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust. The 
chair was taken by the Very Rev. the Dean of Winchester. 

[Our Manchester letter is unavoidably held over.) 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., Whittakers New Educational Books. 


would draw special attention to the following Publications which are 
now in demand :—- 


Metric System. 


A Synoptic Table, with Diagrams showing the actual size of 
Weights and Measures, coloured, size oo ins. by 50 ins. 
Price, mounted on cloth and rollers and varnished, 178. 
A reduction of above Chart, size 50 ins. by 42ins. Price 12s. 
- i v » 33ins.by 27ins. Price 6s. 
Handbook given gratis with each Chart. 
Hand Chart of Metric System, for the use of Pupils. 
Price 2d. net. 


Maps of British Empire. 
NAVY LEAGUE. 


Illustrating British Naval History. It contains a vast amount of 
information about the Empire in a compact form. 

Beautifully coloured, and strongly mounted on cloth and rollers 
and varnished. Price 21s, 


HOWARD VINCENT. 


Showing the extent, population, &c., of the different parts of the 
British Empire, with Ocean Routes and Distances, &c. The Empire 
is in red and other countries are in pale green. 

Mounted on cloth and rollers and varnished. Price 218. 


A Smaller Edition of the Map, size 28 ins. by 34 ins., has been pre- 
pared. Mounted complete. Price 7s. 6d. 


Hand Maps can be had Price 1d. 


McAULAY’S GREATER BRITAIN. size 66 ins. by 44 ins. 


This Map has been prepared to show at a glance the status of any 
part of the Empire, with Population, Distances, &c. 
Mounted on cloth and rollers and varnished. Price 158. 


Size 72 ins. by 63 ins. 


Size 72 ins. by 63 ins. 


Full particulars of the above and our other Publications free on app-ication. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LtTo., 
Edina Works, Edinburgh ; & 7 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


German for Beginners: a Reader and 
Grammar on the Direct Method of Teaching German. By 
L. Harcourt. With numerous Illustrations. In Two Parts. 
Part I., 1s. 6d. net. 


“We can commend this Beginner's Book most heartily as a wise, simple, practical, 
and interesting one, worthy of introduction into schools where German is taught for 
use and enjoyment rather than show or cram." — Edwcatronal News. 


Heat, Light, and Sound: an Intro- 


ductory Course of Practical Exercises. By J. REGINALD 
ASHWORTH, D.Sc., F.Phys.S. With numerous Diagrams. 
2s. net. 


German Grammar for Science 
Students. By Professor W. A. OSBORNE, D.Sc. Mel 
bourne University, and E. E. OsBORNE, M.S. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING FRENCH. 
First French Book. With 22 Illus- 


trations. ls. net. 


' Second French Book. With 37 Illus- 


trations. 1s. 6d. net. 
By D. Mackay, M.A., and F. J. Curtis, Ph.D. 


‘CA capital exposition of the principles of the reformers in modern language 
teaching. — The Journal of Education, 


TEXT BOOK OF BOTANY. PART I 


The Anatomy of Flowering Plants. 
For Students preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, 
London University, and other Examinations. By M. YATES. 
With 413 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


Educational Catalogue post free. 


WHITTAKER & CO., 2 White Hart Street, Paternoster Sq. London, B.C. 
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HEINEMANN'S . 


CLOTH, FAVOURITE CLASSICS FOR | LEATHER, 
g- wer, | SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 1/- NET. 
' Excellent as Literature and 
Supplementary Readers. 
Cambridge Local Examination, July Just 
Shakespeare, and Christmas, 1907. Published. 
Tennyson. 0 Shakespeare's a, | Dickens' 
Sheridan “As You Like It.” Christmas 
(1) Photogravure Frontispiece. Carol 5 
M. Arnold. | (2) Text of the Cambridge Shake- | and 
; speare. 
Coleridge. (3) Scholarly Introduction by Dr. The Cricket 
Lamb Brandes. on the 
: (4) Strong, elegant binding, cloth, Hearth, with 
Addison. 6d.; leather, 1s. 
(5) Printed on Rag Paper in beauti- Illustrations 
Poe. fully clear Type. and an 
(6) No Notes: Teachers will pre- : 
Browning. i EON, Introduction 
l b 
Dickens. 5° The Edition for Schools. 0 y 
Write for Specimen Copy. Hall Caine. 
59 W. HEINEMANN, 
ELECANT 21 Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. SEND FOR 
VOLUMES. | Manew aid to Commercial Gers (CATALOGUE. 


(send for Specimen Copy). 


PE THE KING. 


Members and Secretaries of Edu- 
cation Committees, School Masters, 
Mistresses, Managers, and all inter- 
ested in the Sanitation of Schools, 
will find 


Cyllin 


(The Non-Toxic Bactericide, as used in the 
Royal Household, Stables, and Kennels) 


is the most efficient and most eco: 
nomical of all disinfectants. 


Threepennyworth of Cyllin wii! do the work o? a 
gallon of Carbolic Acid. 


See Pamphlet entitled ' STANDARD CHEMICAL DISINFECTANTS.” 
Copies sent gratis and postage paid on applying to— 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD., 
64 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


°° A Miniature Ilustrated Catalogue will be sent om application. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By Canon BENHAM, Author of 
* Mediaeval London,” &c. With 4 Plates in Colour and many other Illustra- 
tions. Super royal 8vo, sewed, ss. net ; cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

tt Intensely interesting —in a very attractive form." — Western Daily Press. 

A NEW ANTHOLOGY BY “Q.” 

THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. A Little Scrip of Good Counsel for 
Travelle-s. Chosen by A. T. QuiLLER Coucu. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Also, thin paper edition, leather, 5s. net. 

* The very flower of a cultivated man's reading." —Country Life. 

“A very delightful book."— Spectator.” 

STRATFORD-ON-AYON. By SIDNEY LEE. New and Revised 

. Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece and 50 other Illustrations, Extra crown 

8vo, cloth, 6s. ** A splendid book." —-ScAooímaster. 

ELECTRICITY OF TO-DAY. Its Work and Mvsteries described in 
Non-Technical Language. By C. R. Gibson. With many Illustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo, ss. net. 

“Clear, concise, and well arranged."—Scofssan. 

‘ The layman can nowhere find a clearer or more interesting guide."— Tribune. 
GREAT BRITAIN IN MODERN AFRICA. By EDGAR SANDER- 
. SON. With 4 Portraits on Copper and a Map. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 

t‘ Admirably concise and comprehensive." — Saturday Review. 

“ As a faithful chronicle of events the book deserves high praise."— The Journal o 
Education. 

THINGS SEEN IN JAPAN. By CLIVE HOLLAND. 
trations of Japanese Life. 
leather in box, 5s. net. 

‘We have rarely come across a more dainty and charming little volume."— Zhe 
Journal of Education. 


THE MINIATURE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. 


With many Illustrations, 16mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
“ The fairest of little books." — Evening Standard. 


NEW VOLUMES. 

THE EARLY WORK OF RAPHAEL. 
New and Revised Edition. i 

FAIR WOMEN IN PAINTING AND POETRY. 


SHARP. 
PROFESSOR CHURCH'S NEW BOOK. 


THE CHILDREN'S ODYSSEY. Told from Homer in Simple 
Language. By A. J. Cuv &cH, Author of ''Stories from Homer," &c. With 

12 Illustrations in Colour. Extra crown 8vo, ss. 
“Could not be told ina way better fitted todelight and interest children." — Spectator, 


THE ROMANCE LIBRARY. New Volumes. 


With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, each ss. 

“ This series has now won a considerable and well deserved reputation.” —Guardian. 
THE ROMANCE OF PLANT LIFE. By Prof. G. F. SCOTT 
ELLIOT. '* A very charming and interesting volume. "— Daily Telegraph. 
THE ROMANCE OF ANIMAL ARTS AND CRAFTS. By H. 

Covrin, D.Sc., and Jons Lea, B.A. 
t A charming subject well set forth and (like the others) dramatically illustrated." 
—A theneum. 


By ARCHIBALD 


With 5o Illus- 


32mo, cloth, 25. net; lambskin, 3s. net; buffed 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 


By WILLIAM 


THE ROMANCE OF EARLY EXPLORATION. 
Wir.LiAMS, F. R.G.S. 
“ We cannot imagine a book that a boy would appreciate more."— Daily Telegraph. 
THE ROMANCE OF MISSIONARY HEROISM. By the Rev. 
. C. LAMBERT, D.D. 
** [nstructive and elevating, while full of exciting adventure."— E«wcatzonal News. 


THE ROMANCE OF POLAR EXPLORATION. By G. FIRTH 


ScoTT. 
THE LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE. 


With 16 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, each ss. 
“ Delightful books of adventure, beautifully printed and tastefully got up." 
— Educational Times. 
ADYENTURES IN THE GREAT DESERTS. Ly H. G. Hyrsr. 
“A delightful volume, written in the most attractive style."— Record. 
ADYENTURES ON THE GREAT RIVERS. By R. STEAD. 
“ The kind of material that suits the manly boy.”—A then. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH'S HISTORICAL STORIES. 


The Crusaders. A Story of the | Heroes of Chivalry and Bo- 
Wars for the Holy Sepulchre. ss. mance. s. 

Greek Story and Song. ss. The Count of the Saxon Shore. ss. 

Helmet and Spear. ss. With the King at Oxford. 55. 

Stories from Homer. ss. The Hammer. ss. 

Stories from Virgil. ss. The Last Days of Jerusalem. 

Stories from the Greek Trag- 38. 6d. 

Three Greek Children. 


edians. ss. 38. 6d. 
Stories from the Greek Oom- | The Chantry Priest. 2s. 6d. 

edians. ss. A Young Macedonian. 2s. 6d. 
Stories of the East. ss. A Greek Gulliver. is. 6d. 


The Btory of the Persian War. 


5s. 
Stories from Livy. ss. 
Roman Life in the Days of 
Cicero. 5s. 
The Story of the Iliad. ss. 
The Story of the Odyssey. ss. 


oros of astern Romance. 


2s. . 
To the Lions. ıs. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
The Burning of Rome. 35. 6d. 
Stories from English History. 
With many Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
The Fall of Athens. ss. 


LonDON: SEELEY & CO., LTD., 38 GREAT RUSSELL ISTREET. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for 
* Gibeonite.” 


November is awarded to 


Il y a d'abord une étude de style. Mais le style méme de l'auteur 
n'est pas un. Il est quelquefois spontané, coulant de source, portant 
le sceau d'une inspiration toute personnelle; d'autres fcis, et le plus 
souvent peut-étre, il trahit des intentions, des réminiscences: c'est une 
manière et un pastiche. M. Cherbuliez, formé à l'école des Grecs et 
à celle des écrivains frangais du XVII* siécle, reproduit, dans un 
mélange qui n'est pas sans gráce, la phrase ample et flottante des uns, 
le tour à la fois naif et recherché des autres. Il s'exhale de ses pages 
comme un parfum oü se confondent Platon et Madame de la Fayette. 
Il a repris la tentative de Courier. On croit parfois, en lisant ses 
causeries, se retrouver dans le salon de la comtesse d'Albany. 

Ce rest pas tout cependant. Sous la syntaxe, il y a le vocabulaire. 
Le double pastiche dont je viens de parler se complique d'une étude 
lexicologique. — L'écrivain s'est plu à bigarrer son livre d'une multitude 
de mots insolites. Et je ne parle pas seulement des termes techniques 
qu'il prodigue cà et là avec trop de complaisance: il aime en toute 
circonstance à étonner son lecteur d'une expression imprévue. L'homme 
superficiel méconnait-il le mérite supérieur, ce sera ‘le grain de rassade 
bien serti qui dédaigne le cabochon !" II est telle partie du volume 
qui exige le secours du dictionnaire. Les vastes lectures de M. Cher- 
buliez, sa grande mémoire l'ont bien servi dans cette fantaisie. Car il 
n'y faut voir qu'une fantaisie. Il est impossible qu'un écrivain aussi 
admirablement doué que celui dont nous parlons donne définitivement 
dans la maniere, et dans une pareille manière ; il est trop puissant ct 
trop sincère pour cela. Il a voulu s'amuser, et il se gardera de 
recommencer. Il se contentera, à l'avenir, de nous donner des dia- 
logues pleins de trait et de vivacité, des paysages aux lignes gracieuses 
et aux couleurs éclatantes, des dissertations qui tour à tour pétillent 
d'esprit et étincellent de verve. Il laissera là Paul-Louis Courier: il 
sera lui. 


By '* GIBEONI r E." 

First we must study style. But there is no uniformity even in our 
author's style. At times it flows spontaneously and naturally, bearing 
signs of an entirely individual inspiration ; at others—perhaps most 
often—we can feel that it is intentionally reminiscent : it is assumed 
and deliberately imitative. M. Cherbuliez, trained, as he is, in the 
Greek school.and that of the French writers of the seventeenth century, 
reproduces and blends not ungraceful the noble, untrammelled 
diction of the first and the elaborately simple manner of the second. 
His pages are fragrant with mingled memories of Plato and Madame 
dela Fayette. Ile has tried once more what Courier tried. Some- 
times, when we read what he has to say of men and books, we can 
almost imagine ourselves back again in the drawing.room of the 
Comtesse d'Albany. 

But this is not all. Below the arrangement of the words lie the 
words themselves. Close study of the dictionary adds to the com- 
plexity of that twofold imitation of which I have just spoken. The 
writer has taken a delight in studding his book with numbers of unusual 
words. Nor am I speaking only of the technical terms which he 
lavishes only too freely in one place after another: he never likes to 
miss a chance of astonishing his readers with some unexpected phrase. 
‘The superficial man who despises superior worth becomes ‘‘ the well. 
set bead that scorns the uncut gem." This is the part of the book that 
demands the help of the dictionary. | M. Cherbuliez’ wide reading and 
vast memory have served him well in this passing whim. For we are 
bound to see in it nothing but a passing whim. It is impossible that a 
writer so wonderfully gifted as the one of whom we are speaking 
should became definitely addicted to a mannerism, especially such a 
mannerism as this: he is too full of power and sincerity for that. He 
wished to amuse him:elf, and will take care to avoid affectation in 
future. He will be satisfied henceforth to give us dialogues full of 
character and sprightliness, landscapes graceful in outline and bright 
of colour, essays now scintillating with wit, now sparkling with fancy. 
He will leave Paul Louis Courier where he is : he will be himself. 


We classify the 194 versions received as follows :— 

First Class.—Vlaamsche Meisje, Handmaiden, Alteryn, Nougat, 
Paulinus, A.G.J., Norman, A. Gutmell, Bia, Gwen, Cosy, Pythias, 
Menevia, Rosa, Dickoya, R.J.P., Primrose, Gibeonite, B.B.B., 
Garlies, Peripatetic, Fortes et Fideles, Isca, Gothicus, Ion. 

Second Class.—Altnacoille, Faidherbe, Double O, Albany, Stilletto, 
Niphetos, Samothal, Raven, Chamonix, M.S.B., N,G, Le Taon, 
Amasis, Celt, Bladud, Tiber, Ephesian, Outis, Excalibur, Peter Pan, 
Good Creature, Baloo, Becarria, Edelweiss, J.B.I., S. H. V., Horatio, 
Rursus, Ilex, Sirach, Copernic, Fé, Juvencus, Audrey, Melenda, 
Devanha, Rosita, Yvonne, C.R.S., Joy, A. K., W.G.M., Fiat Lux, 
France, Great Western, Dona Sol, Myosotis, Bon Accord, Ellis, 
Paring, Deutschland, L.D., E.E., Duffer, Peace, Hull, Aunsey, 

(Continued on page 840.) 


REYNOLDS & BRANSON, LTD., 


Chemical and Scientific Instrument 
Makers, Laboratory Furnishers, 
and Manufacturing 


Chemists. 
Special Apparatus Nae A 
for 30/- 
Consterdine and Set “B,” 
Andrews's 75 MODELS, 
“ Practical Arithmatic.”’ 20/- 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST POST FREE. 


Catalogue of Chemical and Physical Apparatus and Pure 
Chemicals, 11th edition, 550 pages, 1,500 lllustrations, free to 
Customers. 


14 COMMERCIAL STREET, LEEDS. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES OF 


Qu’est=ce que cela 


veut dire? 


By H. P. SLIGO DE POTHONIER. 
SANDS & CO., 23 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


“All who study or teach French should have it, as it shows 
exactly what the pupil is deficient in." 


ATHENZEUM, 12th August, 1905. 

“This is a collection of idiomatic French phrases intended for the 
guidance of advanced students, and, from its comprehensiveness and the 
essentially modern character of the language employed, it seems well 
adapted to that end. The author's suggestion that it ought to be studied 
in the intervals of actual conversation with French people is sound, and 
should lead to good results.” 


SUNDAY TIMES, 6th May, 1906. 

“The careful English student of the French language may have 
mastered its grammar, its syntax, its pronunciation, and its idioms; he 
may pride himself on being an adept in French conversation, and yet, 
when in actual intercourse with Frenchmen, he may find himself again 
and again pulled up by some particular phrase which has a nicety of 
meaning that he is quite unable to grasp. It is to relieve difficulties of 
this sort that Mrs. H. P. Sligo de Pothonier has gathered together 1n à 
handy little volume a large number of difficult words which are scrupul- 
ously indexed and set in sentences that explain their significance. . - - 
Mrs. de Pothonier's phrase book, which is entitled Qu'est-ce que cela veut 
dire? will serve as a most informing and indeed invaluable guide to 
students.” 


“I have read Qu'est-ce que cela veut dire? and beg to congratulate ycu 
on admirably executed work. _My own experience is that Englishmen 
who are fair French scholars fail chiefly in knowledge of vocabulary and 
in purity of expression. Your volume will greatly assist them in over- 
coming these difficulties. Your excellent selection of phrases ard 
idiomatic expressions demonstrates the fact that the more one studies 
the French language the more apparent is its subtlety and intricacy. 7 


W. BAPIISTE SCOONES. 
Digitized by GOOLE 
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J. M. DENT & Co’s PRIZE BOOKS. 


N.B.—Please write for Dent's List of Prize Books of all kinds at all prices. A very small selection is given below. 
2s. 6d. net. 


5s. net. $ : 

FAIRY GOLD. A new Volume of Old English Fairy Tales. Selected and | A LITTLE BOOK OF COURTESIES. By KarHaniNE Tynan. With nu. 

Edited by Ernast Ruys. With many Illustrations in Colour and Line by merous Illustrations and Decorations by CHARLES RORINSON, Demy 16mo. 

HERnERT Cove. Large crown 8vo. JOAN SEATON. A ay of Parsifal. By Marvy Beaumont. With Fromis- 
DENT'8 CHRISTMAS URY, Edited by EnwARb Hutton. Stories piece by f. WALTER WFST. 

by E. Nessit, E. V. Lucas, EVELYN Suare, JEAN Arcner, REED Moor- | PRISONERS OF THE TOWER, By Viorer Brooke-Hunxt. With many 


| Illustrations. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. With 12 Coloured 
lltu:trations. 

IVANEOR By Sir WaLTtEer Scott. With 12 Coloured Illustrations by 
C E. Brock. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oriver GotvsaiiTH.. With 12 Coloured 
I'lustrations by Francis D. Benrorb. 

PETER SIMPLE. MASTERMAN READY. SETTLERS IN CANADA. 
By Captain MarrYyaT. Each with 12 Coloured lilustrations. 

78. 64. net, cloth; 28. net, leather. 
TEMPLE CLASSICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Each with Coloured Frontis- 


piece and numerous Illustrations ‘Iom Brown's Schooldays, Rama and the 


HOUSE, &* Drawings in Line and Colour by R. ANNING Bert, the 
Brothers RoniNsow, C. E. Brock, &c. In a handsomely designed cover. 
STORIES OF KING ARTHUR. Retold from Malory. By BEATR!Cg Cray, ' 
Illustrated by Dora Curtis. ! 
THE RED CROSS KNIGHT. Retold from Spenser's '' Faerie 
Queene.” By N., G. RvpE-SuiTH.. lllustrated by T. H. Rosinson. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Illustrated in Colour and Line by J. H. SYMINGTON, 
DON QUIXOTE. Cervantes’ Narrative condensed for Young Readers. 
With 4o Illustrations hy W. H. Rosinson. ; . 
DICKENS'8 CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With rco Illustrations 
by PATTEN WILSON. ; 
GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES Edited by Marian EpwaARDES. With 100 


Illustrations by R. ANNING BELL. Monkeys. Andersen's Fairy Tales. Herces of the Norselands, Kingsley's 
ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. Edited by Mrs. EpcAR Lucas. With 100 Westward Ho: (2 Vols.). Stories from Morte d'Arthur. Perrault» Fairy 
Illustrations by the Messrs. ROBINSON. Tales Lamb's Tales. Martineau's Feats on the Fjord. Kingsley's 
4s. Gd. net Heroes. Fouqué's oea AE Nights. Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

. e ner, cott’s Ivanh Is.). d's ter Mosaic Workers. 

THE NEW WORLD FAIRY BOOK. By H. A. Kennepy. Illustrated by a a ai ten a Workers 


. R. MILLAR. THE PICCANINNY BOOKS. Written and Illustrated in Colour by CHARLES 
STORIES OF EARLY BRITISH HEROES voce an Geoffrey cf Rosixson, Three Vols.: Bouncing Babes. Fanciful Fowls. Peculiar 
Monmouth. By C. G. HartLey. Illustrated by PATTEN WILSON. Piggies. 


THE TRUE ANNALS OF FPAIRY-LAND. 
collectedand very fully Illustra‘ed by CHAKkLES ROBINSON, 
King Cole. King Herla. King Oberon. 


» 3s. 6d. net. 
ANATOLE. By Aucusta Kier. Illustrated by Patten Wiison. 
THE STORY OF THE SWORD. A Book for Boys. By T. S. Perrin 
Illustrated by G. W. C. HuTcHINson. : 
TALKING THRUSH, and other Tales from India. Retold by W. H. D. 


Illustrated by W. H. ROBINSON. 


78. net, cloth; 78. 64. net, leather. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE POR CHILDREN. By ALic& SPENCER 
HorrMAN. In pocketable Volumes. Beautifully [Mlustrated. Twelve Vols : 
Romeo and Juliet. As You Like It. Henry V. Julius Cæsar. Macbeth. 
Merchant ot Venice. The Tempest. King Lear. Hamlet. Richard Il. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

78. net. 

THE WISE BOOK. By GiruA Sowrunv. 


i trations by MILLICENT SOWERBY. 


Cloth, 1s. net. EVERYMAN'S LIBRARY. Leather, 2s. net. 


e extreme suitability of the Volumes in '' Everyman's Library "'for Prizes and for School 
TANPUDHSHers WONIA PONE out ihe Volumes tuendy iiad. Liat Tese. Cass to old; EO Volumes, 15s. 


Favorite Fairy Tales newly | 
Three Vols. : | 
| 


With numerous Coloured Illus- 
Rouse. : 


Please write for Dent's PRIZE LIST, EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUES, and ILLUSTRATED XMAS LIST. post free on application to 
J. M. DENT & CO,, 1 Aldine House, Bedford Street. London, W.C. 


STUDENT'S EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 348 pages, 
with ruled paper at end for Notes. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWWWN. 


MOTHERS’ SONGS, GAMES, AND STORIES. 


AN ENGLISH RENDERING OF FROEBEL'S “MUTTER- 
UND KOSE.LIEDER." 


By FRANCES and EMILY LORD. 
[This Edition contains ALL the Pictures and Music.] 


LONDON : WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


As supplied to L.C.C. Secondary Schools. at 
Dalston, Stockwell, and Sydenham, 


Patterns and Estimates free. 


BANKS & BRYAN, 


147 to 155 HIGH STREET, DEPTFORD, LONDON, S.E. 


Girls’ Drill Costumes a 


Spécialité. 


Discount on E 
all Orders. 


BANKS & BRYAN. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 794. 


GENTLEWOMAN seeks Post in 


a Recognized School.  Thorough English, 
French, Latin, Music. London Matriculation and 
Cambridge Higher Local Certificates. 5 years’ experi- 
Fond Address— Hops, Blind School, Broomhill, Shef- 

eld. 


OREIGN PROTESTANT MIS- 


TRESS desires Re.engagement after Christmas. 
Experienced Teacher in French and German. Success- 
ful in preparing for Examinations. Excellent testi- 
monials. Address—A. C., c.o. T. Baker & Sons, The 
Mall, Clifton, near Bristol. 


FRENCH LADY (Dipiómée, 


Registered Column B, experienced Teacher, 
thorough French, German, prepares for Examinations) 
desires Non-resident Post in School or Family in or 
near London. Excellent references.—23 Grange Road, 
Ealing. 


P RINCIPAL warmly recommends 


her German MUSIC MISTRESS. Three 

‘ears’ experience. Advanced Piano, Violin. L.R.C.M. 

rilliant Performer. Patient Teacher. Prepares suc- 

cessfully for Examinations. — 7,971 F, Hooper's, 

13 Regent Street, London. Many others. Printed 
List gratis. Telephone: 5,097 Central. 


XPERIENCED YOUNG 


LADY.—Aged 19 in February. Can teach 
elementary and advanced Gymnastics and Calisthenics, 
including Clubs and Fancy Skipping, elementary 
Singing and Music. Willing to supervise Games and 
assist in Dancing Lessons. Good disciplinarian. Will 
give services in good School in return for small salary 
and Finishing Lessons. | Write—Miss L. MALLINSON, 
228 Gloucester Terrace, W. 


ISTRESSES, thoroughly  ex- 
perienced Languages (abroad) desire En- 
gagements ; also MUSICJMISTRESSES, Certificated 
and experienced. JUNIOR MISTRESSES desire 
Engagements on mutual terms, Particulars on applica- 
tion to Miciars’, Scholastic Agents, Bath Street, 
Glasgow. 


UNIOR FRENCH MISTRESS, 


Protestant, requires a pest in January in good 

School. Educated at the Jersey Ladies’ College, 
and Lycée de Jeunes Filles, Rennes; London Matricu- 
lation Certificate and Brevet simple. Highest refer. 
ences. Apply—P. Bisson, Les Fougères, St. John’s, 
Jersey. 


LADY desires Re-engagement as 
MATRON, in January. Eleven years in a 
Boys' Preparatory School. Able to assist in teaching 
Music and elementary subjects.—M. M., 11 Clarence 
Drive, Harrogate. 


OST required as MODERN 
LANGUAGE MISTRESS. Frerch and Ger- 
man (acquired abroad) Cambridge Higher Local 
(Honours Certificate, History, History, and Languages). 
Address—M. B., 95 Lincoln Road, Peterborough. 


cS Cus Mc nete QNA LU e E cU RN 
| Bae HOUSEKEEPER requires 


Post in Girls’, School. Well recommended. 
Churchwoman. Moderate salary. Address—Miss S. 
A. SToNER, 39 Hampton Place, Brighton. 


School and Teachers' Advertisements are continued on pages 841, 842, 843, 844, 845,846, and; 847. 
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Betty, 100,005, Prig, E.J.S., Kamanita, Aliquis, H.J.M.B., Feu- 
follet, V. A.N., Cottage. 

Third Class.—S.G.D., K.C.B., Eulalia, Nessko, F.A.J., Hilly, 
Rachel, Broom-stick, Bootle’s Baby, Rest, Gem, A.W., M.A.K., 
Excelsior, Caradoc, Bice, Glück auf !, E. M.B., Erin. Alice, Mazurka, 
Coelebs, Aliena, E. W. H., Viator, Fimbria, Laud, J. P., F.T., Paillet, 
Scripsi, T. V. D., J.B. A., Saw-See, Calcaria, B. M.K., Dix, St. Pade- 
burga, M.E.E.R., Tete Blanche, Cos (a +4), Un Rassade, C. W. M., 
Hazel Jane, Nil Desperandum, L.E. R., S.A G., Philologos, Dickie, 
B. M.D., Cyrano, Carol Ward, Memo, Zilpah, E. M., Megan, Ben Bolt, 
Emil, V. M.S., Onehouse, Macve, Theta, Peace, E.S., Lilias. 

Fourth Class.—Elsie, Felicia, Skylark, Gunhilda, Aiglon, B.E.K., 
Sweet and Twenty, Atala, Senator, 11,976, G.M-E., G.R.M.C., 
M.E.P., N.B., Acorn, Wilts, Sorbonne, O. Vacquier. 

Fifth Class, —X.¥.7Z., Le petit Chose, O. M.K., Occiput, Faido, 
U.L, Par, Uda, S.L.A., Fille, Malim, N.O.T., Unco, P.M.R., 
Lapis, Uvula, Nil, Unguent, R. A. T., Simple. 


Sous la syntaxe: “behind.” ‘Is complicated by a lexicological 
study" is a wooden word for word-rendering which is hardly in- 
telligible ; rather *'involves an inquiry into, the author's use of the 
dictionary." Ze grain de rassade: few saw that, unless dictionary 
words are used in English, the point is lost. — *' The flashy bezelled 
bugle that mocks at the uncut chrysoprase " might serve. Z est telle 
partie: “there are certain parts,” not, as prize version, “such a part as 
this.” 7vrait : ** strokes of character," or simply ‘‘ character,” Verve: 
“animation,” not ** imagination," as many. 


Four Prizes of Half a Guinea are offered for the fulluw- 
Ing :— 
For a Latin Couplet or a French Epigram :— 
My dear father used to say to me: ‘‘ Do you want to get at new 
ideas? Read old books. Do you want to find old ideas? Read 
new books.” —( Letters of Robert, first Earl of Lytton.) 


| 

| 

| 

| For Latin Elegiacs :— 

Sound, sound the clarion ! fill the fife, 


The main difficulty in translating the Scherer was one of vocabulary. 
Iam not referring to the complaints of competitors who could not find 
rassade in their pocket dictionaries and left the phrase in which it 
occurred as a quotation or made wild shots at the meaning, but to the 
half-dozen French words for which there is no exact equivalent, as is 
proved by the fact that they have been half naturalized in English. 
{t is not possible to prescribe any general rule, and I will deal with 
them sertatim in my comments. 

By reason partly of the absence of the context the first sentence was 
commonly bungled. —*' There is first a study of style” is ambiguous. 
Read : ** First we have to study our author's style, and this, again, is not 
a single st;le." Conlant de sources: “ oniginal " gives the meaning ; 
but why not preserve the metaphor, *' straight from the fountain head "? 
Des intentions: “a fixed purpose," or, more freely, ‘it follows a set 
plan; it is an echo." Pastiche: ‘* imitation " will serve; but pas- 
ficcio has gool authority, Swinburne among others. La phrase 


ample et flottante: “the large and liquid utterance of the Greeks" | addressed '* 
(Keats's phrase will help us here), Le four naif et recherché: “the ip Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


: LE 
exquisite simplicity."  A’echerché combines the two notions of careful | 3 Paige id A E.C. ; Lom 
search and daintiness. //s’exha'e: **his pages are impregnated with | OS oi / ii First, lass are entitled on application 
a subtle aroma, a blend, as it were, of Plato, &c.” Several mistook a copy of “ Essays tn Translation. 
the 2/ for a personal pronoun, Causeries : “informal essays" would | Bey" 7; ranslafrons sent with an addressed and stamped 
be the best paraphrase; but it is better to keep the French word, | envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
which every one understands and which cannot be accurately rendered. : corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. FOUNDED 1829 


Patrons—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. Vice President—THE LORD HARRIS. 
Trustees—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE DEAN OF YORK; SIR PAGET BOWMAN, BaRT. ; GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, ESQe 
Chairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN BART. 
Secretary —W. N. NEALE, Eso. Actuary and Manager—F RANK B. WYATT, Eso., F.LA. 


To all the sensual world proclaim : 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.—(Scott.) 
For English Verse :— 
Une immense espérance a traversé la terre ; 
Malgré nous vers le ciel il faut lever les yeux.—(Musset.) 
War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Wie könnten wir das Licht erblicken? 
Lebt’ nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 
Wie konnte uns das gottliche entzücken? 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by December 16th, 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


QUINQUENNIAL BONUS DISTRIBUTION, 1906. 


Life Assurance Fund on 31st May, 1908 ; ; à : " i £4,292,691 
Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity Transactions, com- E 
puted on an extremely stringent basis . ; R ; : ; 3,801,975 
SURPLUS £490,716 


Out of this Surplus the sum of £490,100 has been divided by way of Bonus, makin with £42,644 
already paid as Interim Bonus, & Total Bonus Distribution ene the Members of 6532, 744. 


- Total Bonuses distributed, £4,256,464. 


NUS ADDITIONS TO A P N , the 
SPECIMENS OF in respect of the 5 years. iiL d P eucicty has niway ecl ed. Montes at ere a tion 


WHOLE LIFE POLICY. | MEL ete: 
NOTICE. 


i Aue at Date of Addition to Suin | Age at Date of Addition to Sum - | 
| No Agents employed and no Commission paid for the 


Distribution. B __ Assured. Distribution. (0 Assured. 
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IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


II.—CLASSICS. 
By II. G. HART, sometime Head Master of Sedbergh. 


N accordance with the plan proposed in The Journal oj 

Education for November, the aim of this paper will rather 

be to point out certain errors commonly noticeable in the teaching 

of classics than to set forth what may seem to myself the 
methods most confidently to be recommended. 

At the outset I would disclaim any expectation or intention 
of enlightening the experienced teacher. He has doubtless 
duly fallen into his pitfalls, and it is to be devoutly hoped that 
he has extricated himself from them. At any rate, I am not 
presumptuous enough to level my warnings at his head. Ishall 
be well content if a suggestion of mine here and there may 
haply confirm a young teacher in some conclusion at which he 
was himself arriving, or may lead him to realize some mistake 
into which he was in danger of falling. Many of the errors 
that will be mentioned are common to the teaching of any 
subject, but, inasmuch as they seriously affect classical teaching, 
it would be wrong to exclude all notice of them in this paper. 


Grammar. 

The first danger that confronts the teacher of Latin or Greek 
arises from the vast mass of inflexions and rules contained in 
the grammars of those languages. He is aware that sooner or 
later his pupils will have to master these details, and, if he is 
impatient, he will be apt to make too serious demands on their 
powers of memory from the first. Nowadays, he probably will 
not adopt the old plan of refusing altogether to allow them to 
translate until they know the whole grammar ; but he may easily 
go too far in that direction. 

Translation. 

With regard to translation, I believe that most young boys, 
iftaught brightly and patiently, are inclined to enjoy the task 
of puzzling out the meaning of a passage ; but in the process 
they need constant help and encouragement to lift them over 
their difficulties, and this implies that much preparation of 
translation lessons away from their form master is, in the case 
of beginners, a great mistake. 

Not that all wrestling with difficulties is to be avoided even 
for young boys, but care should be taken to prevent their 
coming to a standstill and being disheartened—a frame of mind 
which leads directly and rapidly to an active dislike of a 
troublesome and hopeless subject. 

The teacher's aim, then, at first will be to provide his pupils 
as early as possible with an easy Latin or Greek translation 
book, which, if not exactly thrilling, shall, at any rate, not be 
dull, and to help them fully to understand it, while he never 
omits by reference and explanation to apply to their translation 
the slender knowledge of grammatical forms and rules which 
they are gradually acquiring. in merciful and manageable 
quantities. By such means he may hope to avoid over- 
burdening the memories of his pupils or reducing them to 
b'ank despair. 

But, if we ought to help our beginners freely, we must be 
rigorously strict in requiring them to do their part. To be lax 
in this respect often means to injure them not only intellectually, 
but, it may be said without exaggeration, morally. Not long 
ago I heard a boy translate * Suae salutis causa” by “ For the 
safety of their cause.” I looked to see some forcible explosion 
proceed from the outraged master. There was not even an 
expostulation. Hedid not realize the enormity of the crime, 
and, as long as this blindness continues, his form will suffer 
grievously. 

After the easy translation book, which is generally a collection 
of short stories, often containing much wit and wisdom, a boy 
is introduced, as a rule, in Latin to Caesar, and in Greek to 
Xenophon, and here too frequently the mistake is made of using 
the author as a corpus wile on which to practise the recently 
mastered rules of grammar, and nothing more. Treated in 
this way, the histories lose all human interest, and the hapless 
boy plods over parched and weary wastes, with a growing dis- 
taste for classics in his heart, because his master has not, by 
means of maps and explanations or illustrated editions, led him 
into the green pastures that all the while were bordering on his 
track. 
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But, while he will make the most of Caesar and Xenophon as 
histories of true human interest, the teacher will be mistaken if 
he keeps his pupils too long engaged with these authors. He 
has not now the excuse of forty or fifty years ago. He has a 
wide choice of selections, through which he can introduce his 
boys to the easier portions of Livy or Ovid, of Greek plays or 
Thucydides, and, if he holds them back longer than is neces- 
sary in Caesaror Xenophon, he islosing a chance of a rapid and 
profitable advance. 

In the earlier stages of his classical training the boy has 
necessarily moved slowly, and it has been too common to keep 
him at the same pace, even when he can make out much of the 
authors just named. The drag is applied and kept on in the 
interest of “thoroughness” ; but thoroughness, like many other 
good things, may be overdone, and it is quite possible from the 
fifth form onwards to read one part of a term's work slowly and 
with constant regard to grammar and scholarship, while another 
part is read rapidly, with a view to catching the general drift of 
the author and acquiring facility in the language. It is not 
contended that Latin or Greek read thus rapidly will bear the 
test of an examination ; but there can be little doubt that it will 
do far more than the more deliberate method to stimulate the 
intelligence of the learners and to engage their interest. If so, 
it seems to be the duty of every classical teacher in the higher 
forms of a school which have been accustomed to submit the 
whole of their classical work to examination to obtain exemption 
for at least one author from a disabling, not to say paralyzing, 
tyranny, and to read him for his own sake, not for the sake of 
an examination. 

But in the attempt to read rapidly the most disappointing 
fact for a classical teacher is the discovery that boys, even in 
the fifth or lower sixth form, have so astonishingly poor a 
vocabulary. No weakness in the old system of teaching is more 
conspicuous than this ; and, if the adherents of the oral method 
of teaching classics, whose voices are beginning to be heard in 
the land, prove themselves able to do much towards conquering 
this universal difficulty, the general acceptance of their system 
is, I believe, only a question of time. Few schools, however, 
have as yet adopted the new methods, and those who hold back 
are supported in their hesitation by scientific champions of the 
old system, who maintain that it is a fallacy to supposethat you 
can teach a dead and a living language on the same lines. 
However this may be, a great part of our failure in the past has 
arisen from our not having recognized the extent and the 
seriousness of the weakness. Had we done so, we should have 
devised expedients specially designed to correct it. But in any 
movement for reform an individual teacher, who has to pass his 
boys on to a higher form after a term or two, can do little by 
himself. The whole staff must concentrate attention on the 
desired end, and act together, and then, whether by constant 
retranslations from English into the original Latin or Greek, by 
a systematic but not unmerciful use of a vocabulary, with which 
all the upper half of the school should be familiar, or by other 
means, there is no doubt that a great improvement would be 
speedily effected, and a long step would be taken towards 
meeting the old taunt that after seven or eight years of classical 
teaching boys of average ability remain quite unable to under- 
stand a straightforward passage of Latin or Greek. 

But the stage of reading selections should be reduced to the 
lowest limits. It may well be defended as affording variety 
after Caesar and Xenophon, and serving as a stepping stone to 
the fuller study of more difficult Latin or Greek. Too often, 
however, the stepping stone is never crossed, and boys leave 
school without ever having read a solid amount of any single 
author. 

It is in the case of those who do surmount this stage that the 
heaviest responsibility will be incurred by the teacher. In the 
lower forms, if earnest and accurate and painstaking, he may 
often obtain admirable results. With more advanced classes, 
unless he both loves the work himself and allows his boys to see 
that he loves it, he cannot hope for any high measure of real 
success. A man may be an excellent scholar, and may keenly 
appreciate the beauties of classical literature, yet, if from over- 
sensitiveness he shrinks from displaying his real feeling to a 
class whom he expects to be unsympathetic, he is doomed to 
comparative failure. He is not hereby exhorted to be gushing, 
but only to be natural. Unless he is willing to reveal to his 
boys what he has in his heart, and on proper occasions to “ let 
himself go," he will never be more than a scholarly teacher; for 


he will never inspire them with enthusiasm : in short, he will 
never give them of his best. 

Into the details of the more advanced translation work it is 
not proposed to enter. The master who is an enthusiast, and 
is not atraid to show it, will know best what authors he can 
teach with profit ; but a warning already suggested in the case 
of lower forms may be repeated in connexion with the highest. 
Here the consequences of carrying thoroughness too far are 
more than ever tu be deplored ; for the class can now move 
more quickly, and the remaining days of schoollife are growing 
few and precious. Once more then, and with still more emphasis, 
I would urge that, while part of the work is read with the utmost 
care and minuteness, in the rest the aim should be to cover as 
much ground as the powers of the form allow, and that in this 
portion no scruple should be felt about dispensing with ex- 
aminations. The contrary policy is too common, and a sixth 
form is weakened by being kept too exclusively in leading- 
strings. 

In addition to reading some of their work rapidly in school, I 
believe that a sixth form should be encouraged to read largely 
for themselves, as is the practice in some schools. Whether | 
this independent work should be done with a translation or 
without is a difficult question. For my own part, I should 
recommend a boy to refer to a translation only when he had 
really struggled with a passage to no purpose; but to read 
largely even with a translation is infinitely better than not to 
read privately at all, which, it must be feared, is too generally 
the rule. 

My last word of warning in connexion with translation lessons 
is that boys should not be made to translate a passage until 
they have read over the original. Time, no doubt, is gained by 
omitting to read it ; but the time is dearly bought if the form 
never hears the sound of the Latin or Greek sentence, nor the 
pronunciation of the words composing it. Moreover, an un- 
necessary burden is laid on boys when they are called on to 
translate without first reading over languages so different in 
structure from English as Latin and Greek. 


Composition. 


In the teaching of Latin or Greek prose it is commonly found 
difficult, especially in the lower part of the school where forms 
are often large, to see each boy separately about his work. 
The usual practice is, after marking the exercises, to hand them 
back to the writers, and then to address some comments to the 
form at large. But, whatever the difficulty, time should some- 
how be made for at least a few words with each boy in the 
class. In the upper forms such individual attention is the rule, 
and it cannot be omitted in the lower without sacrificing much 
of the value of the lesson. 

In the earlier stages of this work the teacher’s course is fairly 
clear, being almost entirely confined to questions of grammar 
and phraseology ; but, if he extends this simple treatment to the 
prose, especially the Latin prose, of his advanced pupils, and 
neglects to show them how to take each long sentence to pieces 
and to arrange its component parts in due order of logical 
sequence, he will stop short just where the study acquires its 
highest intellectual value. His boys may write a series of 
grammatical sentences, but they will not write anything that 
deserves the name of prose. 

Verse composition, both Latin and Greek, is disappearing 
with such startling rapidity that it seems hardly worth while to 
write at any length about it. Every lover of Latin or Greek 
would be sad to think that the art will be wholly lost, that 
future ages will never produce a “Sabrinae Corolla” or an 
“ Arundines Cami,” that the present roll of brilliant verse 
writers will dwindle year by year and will not be renewed. 
Few, however, will lament the prospect of emancipation for the 
bulk of our versifiers from the bondage of Beatson and Gepp 
and Penrose and their ingenious brethren. For my own part, 
while I rejoice that six or more hours a week will no longer be 
devoted by the dullest and prosiest of boys to such puzzles as 
screwing a couplet out of such frankly “ reconstituted” English 
as 

Or the bear, covered as to limbs with white hair, 
Growls threats with unfed mouth, 


] hope that the most promising scholars will be encouraged to 
continue the study on different lines, disregarding the use of 
verse books, and, after a little preliminary scanning and a few 
rules and explanations, plunging boldly into the translation ot 
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real English poetry. The laudable practice of giving fair copies 
of all composition, prose or verse, is nearly universal ; but there 
too often the matter ends. Theboys are not always required to 
learn the copies by heart and inwardly to digest each point in 
them. Thus, after the expenditure of much time and trouble, 
a great opportunity is frequently thrown away. 

I must not conclude without shortly referring to a number of 
errors which many years of teaching, and some of school in- 
specting, have forced on my notice. If the list seems long, I 
would plead in excuse that, while every profession atfords con- 
stant opportunities for error, none perhaps provides so large a 
variety as the profession of teacher. 

It will seem possibly too obvious a truism to remark that, if 
à teacher is to avoid failure, he must have complete control 
over his form. Yet a very little experience will prove 
that that complete control is by no means so invariably 
the rule as might be expected. There are so many ways 
in which it may be lost, and so many reasons why it may 
never be gained, that it is worth while to go into the 
matter in some detail. 

The first and most common reason why a teacher does not 
gain a hold over his class is a simple one : it is because he does 
not look at them. If he allows himself to be nervous or not 
quite at his ease, he is apt to look straight in front of him, 
instead of having his eyes constantly in all parts of the room ; 
or he may be dreamy and fix his gaze on the ceiling or out of 
the window ; or he may be too anxious about marking each 
question, and turn his attention too frequently to his mark book ; 
or he may forget that when he is ardently engaged with his 
black-board his form is no longer sitting in front of him ; or, 
worst of all, perhaps (though I hardly venture to hint at such a 
possibility), he has not always prepared his lesson, and therefore 
must keep an anxious watch on his Tacitus or his Thucydides 
instead of being free to fix a kindling eye on the thirty faces 
before him. 

Again, many a teacher forgets that faults or peculiarities of 
4nanner may have a distracting or irritating effect on boys. The 
point is worth attending to, even though the boys’ objections 
are not always reasonable. For instance, I have known a boy 
complain that he “could not bear Mr. , or work for him 
because of his horrid accent.” As the poor man happened to 
be a French master, the criticism, even if it had reached the 
otfender’s ear, would not have produced instantaneous reform. 
Nevertheless, where it is possible to avoid the causes of oftence, 
often trifling in themselves but unreasonably magnified by 
sensitive or irritable boys, it is a manifest duty to avoid them. 
To take an instance similar to the absurdity just mentioned, 
tricks of “humming and hawing,” or other forms of hesitation, 
such as the repetition of two or three words in almost every 
sentence, are faults capable of producing results upon a form 
quite out of proportion to their essential turpitude. Again, the 
habit of perpetually pulling a boy up with some correction or 
objection, instead of waiting till he has finished translating, is 
very annoying to some boys and discouraging to others. As a 
general rule, too, the master who constantly interrupts will find 
that he has to do all the talking in the lesson, and, what is 
worse, all the thinking as well. 

This last danger—of saving boys from the necessity of 
thinking—may be incurred by an entirely different method of 
treatment. If, whenever a boy hesitates, the right word or 
answer is suggested by the master, no motive or encouragement 
is left for the boy to use his own brains. Again, when printed 
notes or plans are liberally supplied to a form, and no pains are 
taken to see that the form does its part and really studies what 
IS thus provided, a process of spoiling takes place quite as 
hurtful intellectually as a better known form of spoiling can be 
in the moral sense. 

It is too often assumed that, because the young are pro- 
verbially thoughtless and light-hearted, therefore it is not easy 
to damp their spirits. No reasoning could be more fallacious, 
and the teacher who should be careless about keeping up the 
cheerfulness of his class would be throwing away one of his 
most powerful instruments. No one, of course, ever wishes to 
rob his boys of their spirits in order to secure their attention or 
obedience, but many an earnest teacher fails to keep in mind 
the various ways in which he may depress his form. Were this 
not the case, we should not, for instance, so constantly meet 
with dreary teaching. Men would be more keenly alive to the 
deadening effects of dullness in manner or matter, and would 


set themselves to avoid it with the utmost vigilance. Again, 
they would remember to conceal any despondent feelings of 
their own reyarding things in general, or their form’s work in 
particular, if they realized that few maladies are more intectious 
among the young than pessimism. | And,asthey would conceal 
their mental ailments from their boys, so would they prevent 
them from suspecting their physical infirmities, their headaches 
or their weariness, or other similar trials. 

But, without actually depressing his form, a man may lose its 
attention or waste its time in various ways if he is not on the 
watch. For example, if he habitually speaks indistinctly, the 
form will insensibly, but surely, relax their keenness ; if he makes 
long pauses between his questions, their interest will flag ; if he 
passes every question from boy to boy with a conscientious 
" Next," “ Next,” for each, he may show a scrupulous desire to 
allot his boys’ marks with exact fairness, but he is making a 
very unscrupulous use of their time, which is far more valuable 
to them than their marks. 

In this connexion it may be observed that, while the “ taking 
of places” seems to me to be too sweepingly condemned by 
some modern critics, the practice clearly ought to be avoided 
where it involves the delay of scaling inaccessible desks or 
squeezing through inconvenient spaces. But when a class 
stands round a master’s desk, or is so seated as to have free- 
dom for movement, the venerable expedient of place-taking 
appears to be unobjectionable. The form, however, must not 
be kept standing too long, or the effect on their work and their 
spirits will be disastrous. I have seen a large class made to 
stand round the master’s desk for three-quarters of an hour, 
long before the end of which it was evident to every one present 
(except the master) that interest and power of thought were 
altogether gone, while discipline and attention were only 
retained by fear of consequences, and not very effectually 
retained even under that stimulus. 

In all these cases the teaching suffers because the master is 
not sufficiently alive to the boys’ point of view. For a similar 
reason he may fall into a somewhat different form of error: he 
may allow his class to repeat phrases without ensuring that 
they understand them. I confess that it always fills me with 
alarm to hear a class glibly employ such imposing expressions 
as “virtual oratio obligua,” or “adverbial clause,” and the like ; 
and alarm rapidly ripens into suspicion unless the teacher 
frequently tests the meaning attached to the words by those 
who use them. 

A no less culpable laxness is shown by a master who coun- 
tenances a slipshod style in translation. He may be an excellent 
scholar and not wanting in a literary sense ; but, if he allows his 
boys always to translate pezo by “1 seek,” z/er by “a journey,” 
milites by “soldiers,” and so forth, he is losing one of the best 
chances of improving their English and cultivating their taste. 

In conclusion, I would urge that the only sure basis of suc- 
cessful teaching is a good understanding between the master 
and his class. Nowadays such an understanding is no rare 
thing ; but, unfortunately, it does not alwaysexist. Perhaps the 
boys lose confidence in a master because he will not frankly 
acknowledge a mistake if he commits one; perhaps they are 
estranged by a cold and unbending manner, or are irritated by 
an excess of fault finding. Whatever the cause of the mis- 
understanding, there is little question that the master is much 
more frequently to blame for it than the boys, and that “ Mea 
culpa” is a far safer working motto for him than “ Quousque 
tandem ?" 

l am aware that some of the faults to which I have drawn 
attention may at first sight appear to be trivial ; yet I cannot 
think that any of them in their consequences can afford to be 
disregarded. Nota few, as I have already remarked, are met 
with in almost any branch of teaching ; but, since all are in- 
cidental to the teaching of classics, I did not feel at liberty to 
omit them in this article. I will only add that no mistake has 
been mentioned which [ have not either seen committed by 
others, or, alas! am conscious of having committed myself. 


IN response to an invitation from the IIead Master, on November 7, 
Mr. Winbolt, of Christ's IHospital, lectured successfully to a large 
audience of Etonians on the subject of *'Latin lIexameter Verse 
Composition." He carried the war into the enemies’ country by 
delivering his numerous quotations from Virgil in the reformed pro- 
nunciation now recommended by the Classica] Association. 
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THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRICAL 
EXERCISES." 
By CHARLES Davison, Sc.D., F.G.S. 


O part of the work of geometrical teaching is so interesting 
L or so difficult to acquire as that of teaching deductions. 
It is so easy to set deductions that are far too hard for even the 
brightest members of a class ; so difficult to find those which 
are within, and yet not too much within, the range of the 
majority. There must, of course, be one or two which all can 
do, or the lesson would end in discouragement. At the same 
time, the deductions from which our pupils learn most, as a 


rule, are not those which they can do, but those which they can | 


tust not do. 

The object of work in deductions is twofold. In the first 
place, we use them as mere exercises in order to secure a 
thorough knowledge of the theorems—to enable our pupils to 
keep their knowledge ready for use. And, secondly and chiefly, 
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the object of deductions is to encourage, so far as may be - 


possible with boys and girls, the process of original thought. 
It is in this latter respect that geometry possesses so great an 
advantage as a means of mental training. An_ incidental 
advantage is that many theorems are learned in the best 
possible way—theorems which are worth knowing, but are 
hardly of sufficient importance to find a place in the text. 

Keeping these objects in view, then, our deductions should 
follow three stages :—(1) They should be the simplest exercises 
directly on a given proposition, without any construction what- 
ever being required ; (2) they should be set on some definite 
theorem, but should require a simple construction, such as 
drawing a line ; and (3) they should not be set on any definite 
theorem, and the construction may be more elaborate. Under 
this heading we have, of course, deductions of every degree of 
difficulty, from those that may be given after the first term 
or two’s work in theoretical geometry to those which are set in 
the entrance scholarship and tripos examinations at Cambridge. 

How many deductions should be given in one lesson is a 
matter which can only be determined by experience with each 
class. If they are merely exercises on the propositions, and if 
they are done for the same lesson as a new theorem, tben one 
or two will be found sufficient ; if a separate lesson is allotted 
for deductions—and this is by far the best arrangement after 
the first term or two—then about five will be found a fair 
allowance. 

There is one thing to be remembered in deduction work. In 
the case of pupils who are below the average of the class, it is 
quite possible that they may work hard for some time without 
seeing the least light on a question ; there may not be more than 
one or two simple methods of solution, and they may be on the 
wrong lines altogether. The difficulty may be met in two ways, 
either of which is worth trying. One or two more deductions 
may be given than are required, so that some little choice is 
allowed ; or an easy alternative deduction may be offered for 
those who fail to do the harder ones. 

At any rate, it is well as a general rule to insist that in the 
case of failure all attempts should be shown up. Possibly the 
attempts may not be absolutely worthless ; they may stop short 
of success by only one or two steps ; but when the remainder 
of such an incomplete solution is suggested more is learned by 
the failure than by many a correct solution. From the teacher's 
point of view these attempts are useful : they show whether a 
real effort has been made to solve the question, and the teacher 
himself learns by studying the roads to failure. 

Should anv help be given in the solution of deductions? The 
answer depends entirely on the nature of the help desired. If 
a pupil brings upa solution and asks if it is correct, the answer 
should without doubt be a refusal. One of the chief uses of a 
deduction is to compel a boy to form his own chain of reason- 
ing, to make sure that each step follows from what has gone 
before, and refers only to well recognized theorems which have 
been proved already. Unless the author of a proof has con- 
fidence in its accuracy, it possesses little value for him. 

It is, however, a good plan in the case of a difficult deduction 
to note the various ways in which it is being attacked. If it is 
obvious that. after some fair trial, no one is anywhere near the 
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right road, then some help might be given with advantage. It 
need not take the form of an actual hint. It will generally be 
found that the failure is due to the whole or partial neglect of 
some statement in the enunciation. A good deduction should 
contain no superfluous statement, and therefore everything 
given in it must at some time or other be used in the proof. 
It will often be found to be quite sufficient hint to point out 
which statements have been used and which have been 
neglected. 


Typical Exercises. 

In the first lessons a few easy deductions must be worked 
before the class, in the nature of type examples, to explain what 
is to be done and how the problem is to be attacked. As an 
introduction to all those on the first proposition (Euc. I. 13), 
the best example is, perhaps, to prove that: If two angles DAC, 
QPR are equal and if “1, QP are produced to 7) and 5 
respectively, then the angles C717), RPS are equal. lt forms 
an easy introduction to those which are usually given, such as: 
If in a triangle the angles 7, C are equal, and if 2C is produced 
both ways, or if the sides A, AC are produced, then the 
exterior angies so formed are equal. 

As a typical exercise on the second proposition (Euc. I. 14), 
the following might be worked :— From a point O in the straight 
line 7| D two straight lines, OC, O D, are drawn on opposite sides 
of 418 so that the angles AOC, POD) are equal: to prove that 
COD is astraight line. The lines OC, ODP should be drawn as 
dotted lines; otherwise beginners are apt to assume that CU/ 
IS a straight line. 

It will be noticed that both of these exercises are of import. 
ancein themselves. The first is to prove that the supplements 
of equal angles are equal; the second is the converse of 
Euc. l. 15. Indeed, it is a good plan to give as type examples, 
whenever possible, either discarded theorems in Euclid or 
propositions which just fall short of inclusion in the text. If 
they are copied and kept for reference, they may thus be 
made to serve two purposes. For instance, Euc. I. 21 may 
usefully come in twice: the first time as an example on 
Euc. I. 16, to prove that, if. O be a point inside a triangle «1PC, 
the angle //OC' is greater than the angle 7/41C ; and, later on, 
as an example on Euc. I. 20, to prove that the sum of 20, VC 
is less than the sum of 7.4, AC. 

As a rule, typical exercises need only be given at the very 
beginning, or when some new group of problems is to be 
attacked, such as locus problems or difficult problems of con- 
struction. 

The Best Deductions to set. 

All good modern text-books contain a large store of exercises. 
far more than can ever be worked in class. A selection must 
be made, and they should be chosen not at random, but so as to 
satisfy certain definite tests. 

(1) The results should be interesting. No theorems are 50 
well remembered as those of which we have discovered the 
proofs ourselves; and the deductions should therefore be 
chosen so as to include as far as possible those theorems or 
problems which are of value in themselves—such, for instance, 
as the theorem that a straight line drawn through the inter- 
section of the diagonals of a parallelogram bisects the par- 
allelogram, or the problem of bisecting a triangle by a straight 
line drawn through a point in one of its sides. 

(2) They should involve the use of different theorems. Some 
theorems are followed by a large number of good exercises, 
others by very few, and the latter are in danger of being 50 
little used that they become forgotten. While the larger number 
of deductions would naturally be set on the important theorems, 
attention should frequently be drawn to those on the neglected 
propositions. The inequality theorems (Euc. I. 24 and 25) 
belong to this group, and for the mere sake of exercise in them 
there is use in such a deduction as: A/C is a triangle in which 
AP is greater than AC; if P be any point in the median 
through 4, then PA is greater than PC. 

(3) But, above all, deductions should, if possible, admit of 
more than one solution ; while those which possess only one 
simple solution should be avoided, at any rate at any early 
stage. As an example of the first class we might take the 
exercise : 44 C is a triangle. and the side BC is produced to h, 
so that C7? is equal to 717! : to prove that AD is greater than 
DC, which may be done either by Euc. I. 20 or by Euc. I. 24. 

An example of the second class is: Any two sides of a 
triangle are together greater than twice the median drawn to 
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thethird side. Here, there is only one simple solution, depend- 
ing on Euc. I. 4 and 20. The theorem is merely unsuitable at 
an early stage, and should certainly, on account of its import- 
ance, be given later. One reason for avoiding such a deduction 
at first is that, if there are two or more roads to the desired 
end, there is a greater chance of one of them being discovered. 
Another is that in solving the deductions at the next lesson in 
class it is often use‘ul to give not only what seems to be the 
best solution, but others suggested by different members of the 
class. It is well to look at a problem from many points of 
view, and it shows our pupils that their work may be of value, 
but, nevertheless, may admit of improvement. 

(4) Occasionally a problem which can be solved in more 
than one way may be made to throw light on different but con- 
nected theorems ; or two or more problems may be set together 
so as to employ each of a group of propositions, such as the 
different theorems on the congruence of triangles or the 
different tests of parallelism of lines. Illustrations of these 
groups of exercises will be given in the next section. 


Solutions of Deductions. 

l propose now to give a few solutions of deductions, partly to 
show how they may be attacked, but chiefly to illustrate the 
mode of drawing lessons from those which have previously been 
given for work in class. 

Example [.—4DC is a triangle, in which 47 — AC; the 
angles 4, C are bisected by straight lines meeting in ©. Prove 
that O/C is an isosceles triangle. 

The two facts we are given are: (1) that 4B = AC, (2) that 
OB, OC bisect the angles ABC, ACR. Both of these facts 
must be used, and we may feel sure that any attempt which 
omits one of them must be wrong. Now, to prove that 
OB = OC, we may employ one of two tests. We may show 
either. (1) that Z ODC —Z OCP, or (2) that OP, OC form 
corresponding sides of two congruent triangles. Let us take 
each method in turn. 

(1) (Fig. 1.) Weare given that AB = AC. From this we know 
that / AUC — / ACA. Then, from the fact that OZ, OC are 


A A 


Fig. I. Fig. 2. 


bisectors of the angles ALC, ACP, we know that /0OJC | 


— iLABC and ZUCKR=!ZACK. But halves of equal things 
are equal, and thus Z OP C = Z OCR, and therefore OB = OC. 
[n class these steps would be plotted out by a series of questions, 
and the class might then be told to write out the solution in 
proper form. 

(2) (Fig. 2.) A second method that is sure to be suggested by 
some member of the class is to join OA, so as to obtain two tri- 
angles of which O7, OC are corresponding sides. It would be 
well to follow out the suggestion. Asking what elements of the 
two triangles are known to be equal, we shall be told that 
side AB — side AC, side AV is common, /4720—/4ACO; 
therefore the triangles A BO, ACO are congruent, and therefore 
OB — OC. This leads at once to the detection of one of the 
commonest errors in deductions, and some one is sure to point 
out that ADO, ACO are not the angles included between the 
pairs of equal sides. More, however, is learned by the mistake 
being actually made than by the teacher in the first place 
warning the class of the pitfall. 

, Retracing our steps, it should be asked what are the angles 
included by the pairs of equal sides, and then, if we know that, 
these angles BAU, CAO are equal. It will be recognized that 
this is not the case, but that we can prove that they are equal 
as soon as we have shown that OB = OC. For in the tri- 


angles ABO, ACO the elements we now know to be equal are 
side 44 B = side AC, side OB = side OC, and side 40 common: 
thus the triangles are congruent, and therefore 

LBAO — CAO. 


Or, again, we might take the elements: side 42 = side £C, 
side OL = side OC, and included angles AZO, ACO equal, 
and thus the triangles are again shown to be congruent. 

Example 2 (Fig. 3).1f the perpendiculars drawn from two. 


Fig. 3. 
angular points of a triangle to the opposite sides be equal, the 
triangle is isosceles. 
Weare given (1) that PE is perpendicular to 4C and CFtoA7, 


and (2) that DÆ = CF. To prove that the triangle is isosceles, 
we may prove (1), directly, that AB = AC; or (2), indirectly, 
that ZALC=ZACB. For these purposes, we have two pairs 
of triangles available—either the triangles AE, ACF or the 
triangles SEC, PFC. Let us take each pair in turn. 
| (1) In the triangles 4DE, ACF what elements have we 
equal? Side PE = side CF, right Z AEB = right Z AFC, also 
L PAC common ; therefore the triangles ABE, ACF are con- 
gruent, and therefore A B = AC. 

(2) In the triangles D&C, BFC we have hypot. BC common, 
side E = side CF, and angles BEC, BFC ‘are right angles ; 
therefore the triangles DEC, LCF ire congruent ; therefore 
LZ CE = ZCHF, and therefore AL = AC. 

It will be noticed in working these two exercises that we 
have used the four principal cases in which two triangles are 
congruent, and at this stage they should all be summarized. 
In fact, the two exercises may be taken as a lesson on 
the. congruence of triangles. In the extension of the first 
exercise we have used two tests—(1) the three sides, (2) two 
sides and the included angle. In the second exercise we have 
used (3) two angles and a corresponding side, and (4) the 
hypotenuse and a side of two right-angled triangles. A common 
mistake in writing out the last case may be pointed out (after 
it Is made)—namely, writing “right Z DEC = right Z BFC,’ 
instead of “angles BEC, BFC are right angles”; for the test 
depends on the angles being right angles, and not on their 
equality as right angles. 

Fxample 3.—F, F are the mid-points of the sides AC, AB of 
a triangle ALC: to prove that XÆ is parallel to BC and equal 
to LAC. 

In many modern books this is given as a proposition ; 
but, if it should be set as a deduction, it will probably be found 
advisable to give the construction in outline in order to bring 
the exercise within the powers of most classes. The simplest 


B C 
Fig. 4. 
construction is, perhaps, to join FÆ and produce it to G so 
that ÆG = FE, and join CC. It is then not very difficult 
to prove the congruence of the triangles AEF, CEG, giving 
CG=AF and ZECG=ZEAF, from which it results that 
CG is equal and parallel to AF, and therefore to :L7, and 
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hence that FG is equal and parallel to BC, or FE parallel to 
LC and equal to | 5C. 

It is worth while noticing another proof, depending on 
Euc. I. 39. Joining DE and CF, it may be shown that 
each of the triangles BEC, BFC is equal in area to half the 
triangle .4 PC, and therefore that FE is parallel to BC. Then, 
by bisecting BC in J, it may be shown in the same way that 
£D is parallel to A; so that SFED is a parallelogram, and 
FE therefore equal to BD or 1C. 

It may then be pointed out that these two proofs make use 
of the three principal tests of the parallelism of two straight 
lines, the first employing those contained in Euc. I. 27 and 33, 
and the second that in Euc. I. 39. 

Example 4.—The straight lines which bisect the angles of 
a parallelogram enclose a rectangle. 


Fig. 5. 


We have to make use of two facts: (1) that the opposite 
sides of a parallelogram are parallel ; and (2) that 447^, DP, CA, 
DR bisect the angles of the parallelogram. 

First Solution.—Since AV is parallel to DC, therefore 
LBAD+ ZCNA =2 right angles. Since 47, PP bisect the 
angles BAD, ADC, therefore Z SAD+ZSDA =a right 
angle ; therefore / 741.57 is a right angle, and similarly for the 
other angles of the figure P.SKRQ ; therefore PSAQ is a rect- 
angle. 

Second Solution.—Since ABCD is a parallelogram, therefore 
LARC= LADCand ADS=1ZADCARQ=NZABC. But 
LAGD = ZGDC-—7/4DC; therefore ,AGVD=/ABP; 
therefore DP is parallel to DR. Similarly, AP is parallel to 
CR. Thus, P.5AQ is a parallelogram, and, as before, it may 
be shown that it 1s a rectangle. 

It might be pointed out that the first solution is better than 
the second, because in the latter it 1s necessary to prove, after 
all, that one of the angles P, Q, R, S is a right angle. 

Among the different figures that are drawn for this exercise 
it will probably be found that in some all four angular points 
of the rectangle PSAQ lie inside the parallelogram 44 LCD ; in 
others one pair of opposite. angular points lie outside the 
parallelogram, while in one or two the parallelogram ABCD 
may be drawn with its adjacent sides so nearly equal that the 
bisectors of opposite angles are almost collinear. It may be 
interesting to notice the different cases that may occur. 

Since / DEA =/ DAE-—/ DAE, we have DE = DA, 
and, similarly, CF = CP. Thus, if CD is greater than twice 
Al), P lies outside the parallelogram ; if CD is equal to twice 
AD, P lies on CD ; if C/) is less than twice AD, P lies inside 
the parallelogram. Now, starting with CD greater than twice 
A D, let CD gradually diminish ; then P, from beingo utside the 
parallelogram, lies on the side 4 7, and then inside the parallelo- 
gram. Finally, when DC-— DE = AD, the parallelogram 
becomes a rhombus, the bisectors of opposite angles are 
collinear, and the rectangle PSRQ becomes a point, or, rather, 
& point-rectangle. 

Example 5.—A and P are two points on opposite sides of 
a straight line C/): to find a point P in CZ such that the 
angles APC, BPC may be equal. 

A problem of this kind introduces us to the most general 
method of solving problems of construction. In this case we 
suppose / to bethe required point, such that LAPC= Z PPC. 
Then we see that, if we draw BÆ perpendicular to CD and 
produce it to meet 4A P in F, BH = EF. Hence the construc- 
tion: Draw Æ perpendicular to CD and produce it to F so 
that ZZF = PF. Join AF and produce it to meet C7 in P, 
and join P7. 

It should be noticed that the problem may be possible, inde- 


terminate, or impossible, according to the positions of 4 and ^ 
with respect to C/). (1) If CD bisects AV at right angles, 
every point in CP is such that Z APC = / BPC, and the 
problem is indeterminate. (2) If Æ and 7 are equally distant 


A 


Fig. 6. 
from CD, and AB not perpendicular to C/), then EF is equal 
and parallel to the perpendicular from A to CD, and therefore 


AF is parallel to C/), and the problem is impossible. In all 
other cases the problem is possible. 


Common Errors in working Geometrical Deductions. 
_ In working geometrical exercises the errors generally fall 
into several well defined classes: (1) unnecessary steps are 
given, and previous propositions are sometimes proved ; 
(2) the meaning of terms is misunderstood ; (3) mistakes are 
made in applying propositions ; and (4) the conclusion to be 
proved is assumed tn a more or less veiled manner. 

(1) Unnecessary steps are given as a rule only by begin- 
ners, and they generally arise from the pupil trying to copy 
methods of proof in the book too closely. In other words, 
they show a want of independence of thought, which soon 
passes away. For example: “A triangle 4PC has the angles 
B, C equal, and DÆ is drawn parallel to ZC to meet the sides 
in DÆ: to prove that the angles ADE, AED are equal.” 
The proof is frequently given as follows :— 

Since AP meets the parallel lines DE, 7C, therefore 
LADE- ZB. Since AC meets the parallel lines DE, AC, 
therefore ZAED = ZC; therefore ZADE HLB = LARD 
+ZC* Now / 2— ZC; therefore ZADE = LAED. 


A 


Fig. 8. 


Fig. 7. 


The statement marked with an asterisk is of course unneces- 
sary, and is also incorrect, and its insertion is probably due to 
a recollection of the proof of Euc. I. 15. 

(2) Mistakes in understanding terms are also given only by 
beginners, and they also soon disappear. The commonest 
mistake of the kind is with respect to the distance of a point 
from a straight line. In the exercise “Any point on the 
bisector of an angle is equidistant from the arms of the angle" 
the usual mistake is to cut off equal parts 4H, AX from 
A P, AC, and then prove that PH = PK. 

(3) Mistakes in applying theorems are sometimes made after 
the initial stage, and they almost invariably occur in applying 
two propositions. The first is that triangles are assumed to be 
congruent when two sides and the angle opposite one of them 
are equal, an instance of which has been given already. The 
second case occurs in applying the inequality theorems 
(Euc. I. 18, 19), and arises from the pupil not understanding 
that the two sides or two angles must belong to the same 
triangle. 
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, In the exercise “ BC, the base of an isosceles triangle 4 LC, 
1s produced to any point F: show that AF is greater than 
either of the equal sides" the solution given runs: ZACF 
> LARC; therefore / ACE» ZACK; therefore AF A^. 
The mistake may be guarded against by always requiring at 
first the triangle in which the two angles occur to be naed : 
for example, “In the triangle ABF, ZADF>ZAFB ; there- 
fore 4F »A4 HB» 

(4) The fourth mistake o* assuming the conclusion is also to 
be found at a somewhat advanced stage. Lines obviously equal 
in a figure (and really so) are assumed to be equal without 


A 


A 
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Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 

proof; a line is drawn and assumed without proof to pass 
through a particular point ; or lines are assumed to be in a 
straight line when their collinearity ought to be proved. The 
remedy in these cases is to insist that a quadrilateral should 
never be drawn as a parallelogram, or a parallelogram as a 
rhombus ; that when a point is to be taken in a line it should 
not be taken near the mid-point ; or that when two straight 
lines are to be shown collinear they should be drawn as dotted 
lines, &c. Rather a common mistake occurs in the exercise 
“To prove that each of the angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle is an acute angle.” The construction is sometimes 
given: “Draw LE, CF perpendiculars at 7, C to PC; then 
LA BC « Z EBC, and therefore 7 A/C is acute.” 

It will be found, I think, that these errors seldom, if ever, 
occur at all frequently in any one class. They are generally 
due to misapprehension on the parts of individual pupils. 
Mistakes of the first and second classes, as already mentioned, 
soon disappear. Those of the third and fourth classes—of mis- 
applying theorems and assuming the conclusion—are best 
corrected by putting such faulty work on the black-board, and 
turning the whole class on to discover the mistake. Not in- 
frequently the boy who made the mistake is the first to find 
it out. 

The study of errors and failures seems to me of great use to 
the teacher. It shows him, in the first place, the points in 
which his explanations may have been deficient or lacking in 
clearness ; but the chief advantage is that it provides an ever- 
present interest in teaching. To observe the different ways in 
which ditferent pupils look at the same old difficulties is one 
way of avoiding the fatal defect of staleness. Another and 
equally effective method is to keep in sympathy with our pupils’ 
first efforts at original thought by continuing our own efforts in 
the same direction, either by frequently working at the harder 
riders in scholarship and Tripos papers, or by endeavouring to 
discover for ourselves some of the endless, if already known, 
properties of the triangle, circle, and parallelogram. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE TRAINING 
OF ENGINEERS. 


U RING the last few years two opposing forces have been 

at work in determining the course pursued by those who 
choose engineering for their profession. On the one hand 
there is a growing appreciation of theory, or, more accurately, 
systematized knowledge of principles, by those engaged in 
practical engineering ; and on the other hand there is the 
impatience of the modern British parent to see his son earning 
a living somehow or other as soon as he has left school. 


These two tendencies are both natural products of the struggle 
for existence, but they are utterly antagonistic, and I propose 
to discuss which should give way to the other in the interests 
of the country, of the profession, of the budding member, and 
even of his parent. 

As every year sees competition growing keener and keener 
and margins of profit reduced, the manufacturing engineer has 
to call in science to help him to produce something better 
(or as good and cheaper) than his rivals, and the amount of 
thought and svstematic experiment now devoted to some small 
improvement would stagger most engineers of thirty years ago. 
It is therefore highly important that the modern British parent 
should realize that engineering is not a trade that he can lightly 
put his son to when other openings are closed, but that it 
is a profession which is becoming more exacting, with, per- 
haps, even greater rapidity, than the medical. And, if there is 
one person whose business it is to realize this fact, and to im- 
press it on the parent, it is the schoolmaster, and particularly 
the head master. The parent does what everybody does, even 
head masters and enzineers—he tries to get his result as quickly 
and cheaply as he can in reason. The result for him is a son 
beginning to get his foot on the ladder. He knows little of the 
exactions of the profession later on, and to him it seems the 
earlier the start the earlier must come all the steps of pro- 
motion. We hold it is for tlie schoolmaster to study the 
requirements of the profession, to form his opinion as to how 
they are to be met, and to act according to his convictions, 
instead of yielding to the parent's ignorance and letting him 
live in a fool's paradise as to his son's equipment and prospects, 
to be rudely awakened when it 1s too late to start afresh. 

It is becoming generally accepted that an enyineer’s training 
should include some years in works and some years at a 
technical college. The report recently published by the Insti- 
tution of Civil Enyineers (see also Nineteenth Century for June, 
1906) recommends that a boy leave school at seventeen, 
spending one year in shops chiefly learning “men,” then three 
to four years at college, followed by two to three more in shops 
or on works of construction, to be “ ready for a job” at twenty- 
four—a total training. of seven years after leaving school. 
During this period—nearly a third. of his life up to date—the 
apprentice in the shops is working at his trade nine and a half 
hours a day, and, we hope, two hours on some evenings ; and 
the student at the college devotes six to six and a half hours to 
lectures, class-room, and laboratory, and, we hope, two to three 
hours in the evening. Does it not seem positively inhuman to 
work boys at such pressure that they can be turned out of 
school at eighteen fit to compete with the products of this 
normal training (the professed aim of at least one public school), 
and does it not seem unfair for those who know—vor who should 
make it their business to know-—to allow parents to believe that 
the average boy will have an average chance in the coming 
race ? 

What is the function of the course through the shops of a 
factory? To teach the use of tools? Partly, but much more to 
show how they may be used; to breed a familiarity with 
materials, with the tools (including machines) used upon them 
and the processes they are subjected to, with the ways and 
character, intelligence and reliability of the men using these 
tools, with the organization of men and ordering of processes, 
and to breed a sense of how in nearly every detail the time 
factor is the governing consideration in practical work, Ze., 
money-making. This catalogue, if accepted, should show that 
a school workshop could as easily replace the real thing if it 
turned out its models in. cardboard, which would be cheaper, 
and far more delightfully sticky. 

And, above all, nothing can replace the rubbing shoulders 
with the British mechanic and the getting to know something 
of the sterling qualities and high moral character of a gentle- 
man-—every inch of him—who keeps a wife and family 
"respectably" on 30s. a week, and who, as an associate, is 
often vastly the superior of the boy lately freed from the re- 
straint of a public school. 

What is the function of the college course? In the first 
place, to breed an intimate sense that theory is 704 different 
from practice, still less something more complex and “high- 
falutin’,” but it 1s on the contrary only a small part of practice, 
or separation of the more essential parts of actual things and 
conditions from obscuring details, so that the bearing of each 
part upon the whole can be examined and judged of : it should 
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be the aim of this teaching to deal quantitively with its facts 
from the very outset, and so cultivate the sense of proportion. 
The college course should, from first to last, be a training in 
how to think, how to keep simple principles steadily before the 
mind, how in investigation to look for them in actual complex 
conditions, how to follow a line of definite inquiry through a 
maze of distracting unexpected facts, or how, in design, to see 
to it that certain chosen principles are observed, and definite 
features essential for the end in view are retained while sundry 
minor considerations which press in from all sides clamouring 
for places in the scheme are weighed and rejected if found in- 
compatible. 

The college course is the greatest opportunity the engineer 
ever has of setting his mind in order under the guidance of 
men who know what that means. It 1s much more important 
to use it for constructing and classifying the mental pigeon- 
holes—or, if we are to be up to date, the card indexes-—than for 
filling them with data. Data are of to-day only, obsolete 
to-morrow; whilst methods of using and of discarding them are 
good forall time. Toteach scientific method should bethe firstaim 
of the technical college, and it should show that scientific method 
can be pursued in mathematical work on paper, in arranging 
and using apparatus in a laboratory, in sorting the facts 
obtained and in drawing conclusions from them, and in that 
detailed discussion of actual works and designs by a professor 
in touch with. his profession, which vives such value to the 
third-year and “ post-graduate” courses. 

This should be the first aim of the college—and the last. It 
is more than enough. If the college sends its students forth 
filied with questions, definite questions, knowing why they ask 
them, and what they want to do with the answers, these answers 
will soon be obtained in practical engineering if the data exist 
at all, and the answers will be those of to-day rather than of 
ten totwenty years back. The college course is all too short to 
make the most of its special advantages in men and apparatus 
to this end ; yet in the college of to-day a large portion of the 
space, of the time table, and of the salary list is devoted to the 
elementary mathematics, elementary physics and chemistry, 
and geometrical and machine drawing, which do not utilize the 
college “specialities,” and which could be just as well taught 
thoroughly at school if the time available were not partly spent 
in leaping over several stages, and shirking the so-called dull 
drudgery, in order to play with reai live engines, so as to 
* stimulate the interest” of the boys, and lead their parents to 
believe they are getting a professional training. 

At leading colleges in this country, most of which are on the 
scale of one department of a representative German or 
American institution, an entrance examination is required, pre- 
supposing one or two years' work at science alone. In the 
engineering department of such a higher college surveying and 
work with an experimental engine are not reached until the third 
year, when a whole day is needed for obtaining the data, and a 
second for working out the results. When such facts are fairly 
looked at it must surely be obvious that where public schools 
indulge themselves in such advanced luxuries they must be 
shirking the drier part they are perfectly fitted to teach in 
favour of the pleasanter part which they can really do little 
more than play at, and herein are not doing quite fairly by the 
parents. We repeat that the parent has a right to look to the 
schoolmaster for some guidance in the matter, and head 
masters should make themselves familiar with. the exacting 
demands of the profession. The father of many is torn 
between the desire for immediate relef, such as the earning of 
a salary at eighteen would afford, and the wish that his son's 
future promotion should be as rapid as the start is early. It is 
the head master's business to know and preach that these two 
desires are in direct antagonism ; that the opportunities of the 
shops and college period will never recur ; and that against a 
delay in starting wage earning from eighteen to twenty-four he 
should set the probability of that salary doubling itself every 
ten years, instead of remaining at the bare living wage ofthe man 
who starts prematurely on work for which he is as yet unfitted, 
and whose whole energies are directed not to the improvement 
of his position, but to the struggle for keeping it. 


For the case where no wait is possible the worker has to be - 


a student in the evening if he is to “improve his position.” 
He must try and learn in the course of years of attendance 
at evening classes what his more fortunate brother acquires 


by daylight. 


But, to our thinking, the preparation by the , 


schoolmaster should be just as careful and discriminating in 
this case. The progress at evening classes will be slower than 
that at day classes, and few subjects may be touched, but 
that is no reason whatever why the grounding in that which 
schools can best teach should be more periunctory ; and, if it 
is difficult and wasteful in day classes to go over the work 
which has been shirked by the schoolmaster, the difficulty, 
waste, and discouragement resulting from having to do so in 
evening classes of two hours at the end of a long and tiring 
day are far greater. The schoolmaster is the man to force 
fresh boys through the drier subjects, and he should leave to 
his colleague of the evening classes all he can of the more in- 
teresting and varied experimental novelties with which to 
capture the attention of tired pupils who come to learn thirteen 
or fourteen hours after they begin to work in the morning. 
Gvy E. LLovp. 


THE TEACIIERS' GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[Rv a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as he medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers! Guild ; but the ** Journal" zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 

The Council met on November t. Present: the Rev. H. Wesley 
Dennis (Chairman), Mr. Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. FE. Charles, 
Miss Cocking, Mr. C. Granville, Mr. J. N. Hetherington, Mr. Kabn, 
Miss Kyle, Prof. Lyde (Glasgow Branch), Mr. A. Trice- Martin, Mr. 
Nesbitt, Miss Newton, Miss Penstone, Miss E. L. Potter (Brighton 
Branch), Miss K. Stevens, Mr. Storr, and Miss Tullis. 

Seven applicants for membership were elected, viz.: Central Guild, 4; 
Bath and. East Somerset Branch, 3. 

The General Secretary submitted a circular letter which he, as Act- 
ing Secretary of the Provisional Committee for the proposed General 
Education Congress, had. been instructed to send out. wicely among 
educational associations in England and Wales. The letter runs as 
follows :— 

PROPOSED GENERAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 

DEAR SiR,—On May 17, 1006, representatives appointed by 
fourteen of the chief associations of teachers in England and Wales 
—viz., the College of Preceptors, the National Union of Teachers, the 
Teachers’ Guild, the Training College Association, the Private Schools 
Association, the National Association of Head Teachers, the Froebel 
Society, the Assistant Masters’ Association, the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, the National Federation of Assistant Teachers, the Feder 
tion of Teachers in Pupil Teachers’ Central Classes, the Mathematical 
Association, the Modern Language Association, and the Geographical 
Association (the Head Masters’ Conference had appointed representa: 
tives, but none of them were present) met in the offices of the 
National Society at Westminster to consider the desirability of estab- 
lishing a General Education Congress. After careful discussion, the 
representatives agreed to the following resolution :—** That, in the 
opinion of this meeting, it is desirable that a General Education Con- 
gress be established for the discussion of purely educational subjects. 
The representatives undertook to submit this resolution to their 
respective executives, and to invite them to appoint representatives to 
attend a meeting or meetings of a Provisional Committee which should 
carry the matter further and settle a draft scheme for such a Congress. 

The Provisional Committee (on which the Head Masters’ Conference 
was personally rei resented) met on September 27, 1966, and agreed 
that it was desirable to hold a General Education Congress in London 
in the month of January ; and they further agreed to send out widely 
to educational associations in England and Wales the following 
questions, which you are now requested to Jay before your executive — 
(1) Does your Association think that the establishment of 3 General 
Education Congress is desirable (the Congress, if successful, to be 
repeated annually)? (2) Is your Association prepared to support such 
a Congress (a) by nominating a representative to a Joint Committee fot 
the Congress; (^) by circulating information (full programme, &c] 
about the Congress among a// its members; (c) by endeavouring 10 
arrange its Annual General Meeting in connexion with the Congress; 
(4) by contributing to the expenses of the Congress if required to d? 
so (sce last paragraph of scheme)? (3) If January does not T 
suitable, what alternative period or periods of the year does 5" 
Association suggest ? 


It was fully recognized by the Committee that it will not be possible 
to organize such a Congress for the Christmas holiday, 1906-7. , — 

I subjoin a copy of the scheme for such a Congress whic edi 
approved by the Committee. It should be understood that this s¢ a 
is put forward merely as a general outline of the sort of meeting T 
is in contemplation by the Committee. Anycriticisms of the sc 
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will be welcome. Please send me the reply of your executive before 

November 17, if possible ; otherwise, directly alter its next meeting. — 

Tam, dear Sir, yours faithfully, HERRERT B. GARROD. 
[The Scheme for the Congress was appended to the letter.] 


The Council answered all the questions under heads I and 2 of the 
letter in the affirmative. To Question 3 they answered that the first 
ten days of January appeared to them the best period of the year for 
holding such a Congress. 

It was agreed, subject to her consent, to appoint Miss C. von Wyss, 
of the London Day Training College. as the representative of the 
Guild on the Executive Organizing Committee of the Third Inter- 
national Congress for the Development of Drawing and Art Teaching. 

The question of providing a fund to meet the cost of dilapidation 
repairs on the expiration of the lease of the Offices of the Guild at 
Michaelmas, 1911, was referred to the Finance Committee. 

The Political Committee reported that, under the powers given to 
them by the Council at their last sitting, they had drawn up and 
forwarded to the President of the Board of Education the following 
memorandum :— 


To THE RicuT HONOURABLE THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION. 

SiR,—The Council of the Teachers’ Guild are encouraged by your 
letter of July 17, 1906, to Mr. T. B. Napier, and by your answer to 
a question asked by Lord Balcarres in the House of Commons on 
July 30, to hope that you will be ready to accord a full consideration 
to their views on the subject of the Register of Teachers, both as to 
what should be its character and as to how it should be kept. 

They recognize, of course, that they cannot look for any definite 
pronouncement on the subject from you until the clause of the Educa- 
tion Bill abolishing the present Register has become law, but are 
anxious, meanwhile, to put before you what they believe to be the best 
solution of the present dithiculty. 

They have alrezdy sent you their own scheme for a comprehensive 
Register, and their criticisins of the ** Memorandum on the Regis- 
tration of Teachers and the Abolition of the Register" issued by your 
Board, and can understand the dissatisfaction of the Board with the 
present Register. They are anxious, however, in common with many 
other associations of teachers, that, should that Register be abolished, 
a new one should be speedily established, which, in your own words, 
“must be satisfactory to the teaching profession as a whole," and 
must, therefore, not classify teachers according to the grade of school in 
which they have bzen teaching. It should also have as its leading 
characteristics (1) the fullest guarantees of professional preparation ; 
(2) the requirements of an academic standard as high as possible. 

Such a Register, they hold, would be best kept by a statutory 
Educational Council on the lines laid down by the Royal Commission 
on Secondary Education, whose Chairman is a member of the present 
Cabinet, 

The establishment of an. Educational Council seems to them to be 
likely to afford the best means for the creation of a real profession of 
teaching ; and, if constituted as the Royal Commission proposed, with 
a proportion of members elected by the whole body of recognized 


teachers, it is bound to supply a fresh motive for registration. | 


Teachers would thus obtain some real influence over matters affecting 
their qualifications and status, and, through such a Council, might 
hope that delicate professional questions might be satisfactory ad- 
justed. To it all the work of the present Consultative Committee 
would also naturally be entrusted. The fact that material considera- 
tions will probably never attract the best talent of the country to the 
profession of teaching makes it, in the opinion of our Council, all the 
more important that its dignity and status should be scrupulously 
guarded, and it is only through such a policy that they can see any 
prospect of an adequate supply of teachers in the future. l 

They desire at this juncture to lay their views on this subject more 
fully before you, and to have an opportunity of answering objections 
that may be raised. They therefore hope that you will consent, at 
your earliest convenience, to receive a deputation from them. — We are, 
Sir, yours very faithfully, 

ALEX HILL; II. WESLEY DENNIS; FRANCIS STORR. 

The memorandum had been acknowledged, and the decision as to 
the reception of a deputation had been held over. The General Secre- 
tary was instructed to ask that the Guild be heard informally if a 
deputation should be refused. a 

On the report of the Finance Committee, bringing up, among other 
things, an estimate of receipts and expenditure to the end of 1906, 
and a sketch of the balance sheet of 1906, it was decided, in order that 
a better percentage of capitation payments to reported numerical 
Strength among the Branches should be realized, to send down to 
Branches a decision of the Bath and East Somerset Branch that the 
publications of the Guild should not be distributed to members whose 
subscriptions should not have been paid before March 31 in any year, 
with the expression of the cordial approval of this rule by the Council. 

The reports of the Organizing Committee and of the Modern 
Languages Holiday Courses Committee were received and adopted. 
The latter of these showed that 146 students had attended the courses 


at Tours, Honfleur, and Neuwied in 1906, and that a substantial 
balance remained in hand after all expenses had been met. 

On the report of the Education and Library Committee it was 
decided to hold an Educational Conference in January next, the 
detailed arrangements being left to the Committee to work out. The 
present state of these arrangements is as follows :— 

The Conference will occupy three sittings—on Friday, Jan- 
uary II, 1907, 2 to 5 p.m., and on Saturday, January 12, 10 a.m. to 
I p.m. and 2 to 5 p.m., in the Lecture Hall, College of Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. The subject for discussion on the 
rith will be ** Health in Schools," under the following heads :— 
(1) The Need and Opportunity for Systematic Observations and Records 
in English Schools ; (2) Suggestions as to the Teaching of the Principles 
of Hygiene. Miss Alice Ravenhill, F. R.San.T., will open the discussion 
under both heads. Miss N. C. Barker will join in opening the discussion 
on(2) The name of the seconder of (1) cannot yet be announced. 

On the 12th the subiect will be ** Elementary, Higher Elementary, 
and Secondary Schools,” under the following heads :—(1) The Functions 
of the Elementary, Higher Elementary, and Secondary Schools ; 
(2) The Differentiation, in point of Curriculum, of Higher Elementary 
from Secondary Schools; (3) The Passage of Pupils from Elementary 
Schools to (a) Higher Elementary Schools, (^) Secondary Schools. 

Mr. Marshall Jackman, Head Master of the Faraday Strect Council 
School, Walworth, a past President of the National Union of Teacheis. 
and another speaker, will open the discussion on No. 1 ; Mrs. Bryant. 
D.Sc., LL.D., [lead Mistress of the North London Collegiate School, 
and another speaker, will open the discussion on No. 2 ; and Mr. 
Rowland Jones, Head Master of North End County School, Hampstead. 
and Miss E. E, Kyle, B.A., Vice-Principal of the Home and Colonial 
Training College, Highbury Hill, will open the discussion on No. 3. 

Admission to the meetings will be free to members of the Teachers 
Guild and its allied societies, and to members of the College of Pre- 
ceptors. Tickets of admission will be required. They can be obtained 
by writing to the Offices of the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Strect, 
London, W.C. 

It is hoped that there will be a full attendance of meml ers on both 
days, as the subjects of discussion are of immediate practical importance. 
The Prozram of the Conference will be sent to all members with tle 
Teachers’ Guild Quarterly, December 15, 1906. 

The Education Society of the Teachers’ Guild will hold its third 
meeting of the Autumn Session at 74 Gower Street, London, W.C., 
on Monday, December 3, at 7.45 pm. Subject: ** The Teaching oi 
Local History," with special reference to London. Paper by Miss 
Spalding, of the Goldsmiths’ College, S. E. 

Manchester Branch. — At the annual meeting of the Branch, held in 
the Girls! High School on October 26, Prof. J. J. Findlay, of Manchester 
University, was elected. to the Presidency for the coming year, Mr. 
H. A. Johnstone being the retiring President. Miss A. R. Nuttall, M.A., 
Girls’ High School, Manchester, and Mr, W. J. Chatterton, B.A., 
Grammar School, were appointed Hon. Secretaries, the latter being 
also appointed Hon. Treasurer. Prof. Findlay, in a paper on 
* How Children become Good," criticized propesals emanating from 
the Moral Instruction League which have found favour with the Beard 
of Education, and have been adopted by the West Ricing Education 
Committee, These proposals have resulted in the drafting by the West 
Riding Authority of a syllabus of ethical teaching. varied according to 
the standard to be taught. Prof. | indlay argued that, by putting morals 
into a compartment and labelling it as a subject of ins'ructicn, teachers 
were in danger of repeating one of the common errors of the Churches— 
were in danger of having specialists in morals, with the resulting 
selecti: n of certain special parts of ethics or views of life which were 
different from the real thing. The teaching of ethics could not be part 
of the school course: it was the school course, The corperate life of 
schools was the one supremely important matter in the moral training 
of boy or gir. There should be close attention to the environment, 
organization, and management of the school, so that it was easy for 
children to be virtuous. There should be an ample supply of the best 
literature and the best pictures, these things being regarded as a supple- 
ment to, rather than a substitute for, daily experience. And, lastly, 
there should be reliance always on the existence of conscience in the 
child. Mr. J. L. Paton, High Master of Manchester Grammar Sckvol, 
and others joined in the discussion of the paper. 

In the Chemical Theatre of the Manchester University on Nov- 
ember 16, before a crowded audience and under the presidency of the 
Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Alfred Hopkinson), Prof. Karl Pearson, F.R.S., 
gave a lecture to a combined meeting of the Manchester Branches of 
the Child Study Asseciation, the Froebel Society, and the Teachers’ 
Guild, on ** The Inheritance of the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual 
Characters in Man." Prof. Kail Pearson said it was not without some 
hesitation that he spoke to his audience. He did not hesitate because 
he thought we were not possessed of a great numLer of facts and had net 
knowledge of a great deal that followed from thcse facts about. the 
social conduct and even municipal and State action, lut it was estren.cly 
difficult in the brief space of an hour to put his hearers in possession of 
even the merest outline of what was now known cf the facts of inherit- 
ance, what our modern methods were able to decuce frcm those facts, 
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and how our knowledge indicated directly in many ways the proper 
line of conduct in social matters. His purpose was to tell some of the 
facts and indicate some of the methods, and wind up with a little 
moral. If he were asked for a definition of what we understood by 
“inheritance,” he would say it was in some way a measure of the 
degree of resemblance we found between people, or organisms, which 
were descended from the same individual. He proceeded to show by 
Jantern-slides and many diagrams how great is the point of resembl. 
ance, say, in the eggs of one clutch and in people who have the same 
blood in them. For instance, he said, if you took a thousand mothers 
and a thousand daughters and measured any character of the parents 
and any character of the offspring, wrote each character on a card, 
mixed the thousand mother-cards up in one bag and those of the 
daughters in another, you would have cases in which there was ab- 
solutely no resemblance, and on the othec hand you would have cases 
in which the daughter was exactly like her mother. In one case there 
was à zero degree and in the other a perfect degree of resemblance, and 
the method of measuring these degrees showed the average to be rather 
less than half. A like degree of resemblance had been found to exist 
in cattle, horses, and even in insects. This degree of resemblance was 
found in intellectual and moral qualities not less than in physical, and 
the degree lessened as the relationship extended. The reducing factor 
was about two-thirds between one generation and another, and it was 
the same in all forms of animated life. What was the lesson? It was 
that a bad start morally and intellectually went on producing morally 
and intellectually inferior stock. ‘ Education," he said, ‘is an ex- 
tremely good thing, but it is no good unless you have good material to 
work upon. It is no good taking bad steel to the grindstone and 
expecting anything will come of it.” Now, if we admitted these points 
we got an extremely definite fact, which told us the whole life of nations 
depended oa how we bear in mind these facts of inheritance. The facts 
as to the productivity of our race gave us, he submitted, much food for 
grave reflection, 75 per cent. of the population produce §0 per cent. 
of the children. That meant that certainly more then half of the next 
generation were coming from the least tit. That was a most vital 
question, -The more professional men you had in a community the 
fewer were the children ; the greater the standard of luxury the fewer 
the children ; and as you descended the scale and came to poverty and a 
low standard of health and mentality the greater the number of children. 
The more paupers there are the more children. The more lunatics the 
more children. The greater the death-rate of children the greater was 
the number of those who survived. “I think," Prof. Pearson said, 
‘all these things ought to warn us, without being pessimistic, that we 
stand on the verge of a rather dangerous slope. There is not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that the unthrifty, the physically unfit, and 
the improvident, those who are careless of child life and of themselves, 
arc producing the great bulk of the next generation. Years ago the 
unfit were worried and swept out of existence. They were hustled and 
could not take their place in the community as they do now. No one 
in these days proposes to go back to those old times of struggle for the 
survival of the fittest; but you may go to the opposite extreme, and by 
making it easy for the unfit to survive you may destroy your race within 
two or three generations. That, I think, is the main point we have 
got to bear in mind, and it seems to me the problem which has to be 
considered in every place by every thinking man and woman in the 
course of the next few years. I cannot help thinking it is far more 
important than squabbles as to the form of theological teaching you can 
give the children. It is not a question of what the children shall be 
taught, but a question whether we shall have children in the future 
worth the teaching." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SCIENCE SYLLABUS FOR PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Your correspondent Mr. E. J. Petitfourt brings forward 
in your November issue a proposal which is both detrimental 
to the true interests of science teaching, and which has already 
been rejected deliberately by a body of science masters well 
qualified to express an opinion. Some three years ago, im- 
medi itely after the establishment of the Common Examination 
for Entrance to Public Schools, there was appointed by the 
Public Schools Science Masters’ Association a sub-committee 
for the purpose of considering what form of science teaching 
was best suited to preparatory schools. Of that sub-committee 
I had the honour to be chairman, and thus (apart from requests 
received on the present occasion) it devolves upon me to ask 
you to insert this reply. 

I need not enter into a detailed account of the labours of our 
sub-committee. Our report embodied a scheme of work suitable 
to preparatory schools, and was published in the Preparatory 


Schools Review for March, 1905. The scheme extends over 
seven pages in double column, and is arranged (1) under the 
headings “ Botany," “ Zoology,” and "General"; (2) as a 
working calendar for guidance of teachers. Each section was 
prefaced with a caution advising the teacher to select only such 
portions as seemed appropriate to his own circumstances. It 
was further stated in a list of recommendations that “ definite 
courses of botany, zoology, physiography, &c., are fo be avoided” 
(the italics are my own). The above will make it clear that 
Mr. Petitfourt's suggestion has been considered and rejected as 
unsound. To the best of my recollection not one voice was 
raised in favour of such proposals either at any meeting of the 
sub-committee or at the general conference of the P.S.S. M.A. 

To turn to the reasons on which our decision was based :— 
(1) at preparatory schools trained science masters are rare, and 
the work must generally be in the hands of an amateur. There 
are plenty of amateurs with a taste for some branch of natural 
history or science, and such will be able to use their own hobby 
as a successful instrument of education. It is most essential that 
the work be undertaken con amore. (2) The object of pre- 
liminary science work is above all things to develop the powers 
of observation, and to arouse an intelligent interest in natural 
phenomena, but not to impart a sysfematrc training. In fact its 
very purpose is to establish the habit of picking up the ** odds 
and ends," of which Mr. Petitfourt speaks so contemptuously, 
atall times both in and out of school. The imposition of a 
cut-and-dried schedule of science work upon preparatory schools 
could result only in disastrous cramping of opportunity and 
quenching of the spirit of inquiry which is inborn in every 
healthy child. 

So far from the science at present approved by the managers 
of the Common Examination having a discouraging effect upon 
the preparatory schools, my experience is the exact opposite. 
I have marked the papers of candidates for Charterhouse on 
several occasions, and, speaking generally, the number of those 
offering science is steadily increasing, and the standard of 
attainment improving in a very encouraging degree.— Yours, 

Charterhouse, Godalming. OswaLD H. LATTER. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—“ School Manager's" letter in your November issue is 
utterly worthless, as it betrays gross ignorance, or a desire for 
wilful misrepresentation. He indulges in vague generalities, 
and leaves points to the imagination of his readers, and has 
allowed his own imagination full flight. He evidently knows 
nothing of the L.C.C. service as to hours of work per day, 
amount of holidays, or salaries for head teachers. He knows 
literally nothing of pensions. He gives hours as “ but five per 
day,” whereas it should be nearer six and a half. These are 
strictly recorded daily in the Time Book. Nominal hours are 
from 9 to 12 and 2 to 4.30, plus fifteen minutes for teacher in 
charge and ten minutes for every teacher on staff to see children 
in lines before 9 and 2. Five, six, or seven classes of fifty to 
seventy children are not got out of school in no time. Then 
there are detentions for the idle, late, and troublesome ; exercise 
books have to be rigidly kept up to date with marking and 
correction. This adds on another thirty minutes almost daily. 

As to holidays, *School Manager" ignorantly or mend- 
aciously states they may amount to three months. Why not 
give the true facts: viz, Midsummer, one month ; Christmas, a 
fortnight ; Easter, one week ; Whitsun, odd days, and other 
odd days (sports, school used for election) may total up to two 
months, but never to three? Epidemics occasionally affect 
schools, and are oa the decrease. 

As to the unrecorded hours of service teachers give for their 
children, they are innumerable—Nature-study expeditions, 
organizing for sports, teaching swimming, &c. Again, night 
after night, winter after winter, the teacher is attending art, 
science, and degree classes to raise his status in the hope of 
attaining to one of those headships which “School Manager" 
writes of as if plentiful as blackberries, but which the majority 
of teachers, however “energetic and successful, will never 
attain—they are, alas! so few. 

Re salaries, * School Manager" trots out the old lie about the 
big maximum, “ £800 men, £600 women” ; this is the result of 

(Continued on page 854.) 
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MAGMILLAN’S LATEST EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Trigonometry for Beginners. By Rev. J. D. Lock, M.A., and J. M. Curr», B.A. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Schoolmaster :—'* We have nothing but praise for this book, fcr it demonstrates quite clearly that trigonometry is eminently a practical subject, 

and therefore can be made interesting. . . . The book should have a great sale.” 


Theoretical and Practical Mechanics and Physics. A Preliminary Science 
Course for Artisans in Evening Schools. By A. H. MACKENZIE, M.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., Head of the Physics Department, Cock- 
burn High School, Leeds. Crown &vo, 1s. 

CONTENTS :—Length—Area— Volume— Mass and Weight—Density—H ydrostatics—Statics— Heat. 
Educational News :—'' An ideal course." 


 BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1905. 
DISCUSSION AT JOHANNESBURG ON THE 


Teaching of Elementary Mechanics. Edited by Joun Perry. To which is 


added a Paper by C. E. ASHFORD, M.A., on '' The Teaching of Mechanics by Experiment,’’ read at the York Meeting of the British 


. , Association, 1906.  8vo, 2s. net. _ pode wer —ui ban a — 
Modern Commercial Arithmetic. By Gero. H. Dovucras, M.A. Part I. 
. Elementary Stage. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. _ [Hooper and Graham Series. 


A Public School French Primer. Comprising Reader, Grammar, and Exercises 
with a Chapter on French Sounds and Lists of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling. By OTTO SIEPMANN and 
EUGENE PELLISSIER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Educational Times :—'' The work has been carefully designed and laborious!y executed, and there can be no doubt that, if the suggestions 
for the use of it set forth in the preface be followed, it will prove very successful." | 


PART II. NOW READY. “7 
New French Course for Schools. Based on the Principle of the Direct Method, 


combining the Practical Use of the Living Language with a Systematic Study of Grammar. By CHARLES COPLAND PERRY, New 
College, Oxford, Dr.Phil. Marburg, Prussia, and Dr. ALBRECHT REUM, Oberlehrer am Vitzthumschen Gymnasium, Dresden. 
Crown 8vo. Part I., with an Introductory Chapter on French Pronunciation, 1s. 6d. ; Part II., 3s. 6d. 


SIEPMANN'S ADVANCED GERMAN SERIES. i aaiae a INTE ea 

Sa : Numerical Tables and Constants in Elementary 
NEW VOLUME. Science. By SYDNEY LUPTON, M.A., F.C.S. Fifth Edition. 

Freytag.—Die Ahnen. Part I. Ingo von Gustav Freytag. . Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cn : — 

Adapted-and Edited by OTTO SIEPMANN. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. Part II. "Just Published. 

: ; | Spanish Commercial Practice connected with the 
Siepmann.--Word- and Phrase-Book for Siepmann’s | Export and Import Trade to and from Spain, the Spanish 
Primary French Course. Part II. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. Colonies, and the Countries where Spanish is the recog- 
: : nised Language of Commerce. By JAMES GRAHAM and GEORGE 

First Book in Latin. By ALEXANDER JAMES INGLIS, A.B., A. S. OLIVER. Part II. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
and VIRGIL PRETTYMAN, A.M., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. >" Part 1. 28. 6d, [ Hooper and Graham Series. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd.. St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 


‘í One of our most brilliant editions." 
—PREFACE TO JEANS’S “CICERO,” 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. Third Hdition. Reduced to 2s. 6d. 


The Schoolboy Abroad. (CERO AD ATTICUM, Book |. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 
“It gives an interesting and instructive account of schoolboy life in all WITH PROLECOMENA AND NOTES. 
the civilized countries of Europe." —Times. 
ea ah By ALFRED PRETOR, Fellow of Cath. Coll., Cambridg. 
-HERO AND HEROINE. The Story of a First Year at — — 
School. Illustrated. 5s. | . i i 
AN ALBUM OF ADVENTURES which happened to us London : CEORCE BELL & SONS. Cambridge: DEICHTON & BELL. 


in our Holidays. 5s. 


READY-MADE ROMANCE Reminiscences of Youthful 


EJ 
ALL ASTRAY. The Travels and Adventures of Two Convince 


'Cherubs.' Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
BLACK AND BLUE. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. Y lf 
HALF-TEXT HISTORY. Chronicles of School Life. 3s. 6d. O u r S e 
CAP AND GOWN COMEDY. A Schoolmaster's Stories. 

3s. 6d. By a Trial that 


A. & C. BLACK, LONDON. | HARBUTT'S 


"LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE,” n | A S T | H 
The Organ of the Phonetic Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 


W. VIETOR ; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied reading is what we claim it to be:—Tue Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 

matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an International MovELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free: a postcard 

our of Phonetic d Sua crption M ir 3 fr. 5o, rA 2s. = L to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
ubscriptions are also received by Dr. R. J. LLovp, 49a Grove Street, Liverpool 

and by Dr. A. T. Baker, University College, Sheffield. WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond), Bathampton, Bath. 


= NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 
Apply FONETIK, Bour-La-REINE, FRANCE. 


862 THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. | Dec. 1906. 


adding married couples’ salaries f/us gross exaggeration. | “School Manager" who write and speak airily, glibly, and, 
Here is the latest improved scale under the L.C.C. Any one | alas! ignorantly and untruthfully of scholastic affairs. ] am 
sending three halfpenny stamps to L.C.C. Education Offices | thankful our advantages are no less and our disadvantages no 
for Gazette can verify it. more, and still more thankful that the power has been taken 
from the hands of such as “School Manager" and transferred 


GRADE. ACCOM. MEN. WOMEN. De : ve 
( £10 more than Scale di to L.C.C. and other Education Authorities—we are far better off. 

E MEL uu Assi danis | bus l have no hesitation in subscribing myself as yours faithfully, 
If. ... 201-409 ... £ 200- 300 we £150 -225 L.C.C. School, Flora Gardens, JOHN RHODES. 
III. ... 401- ins £, 300-400 e. 4228-300 Hammersmith, November 15, 1906. 

He is evidently ignorant that the Union of Teachers used to be Ro 

limited to elementary teachers, and was known as the N.U.E.T., GERMAN-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

: 3 ; ; “EY , » NI i f 
but more than a dozen years ago the “E.” was dropped, TUE ador af The Journal of Eliah, 


secondary teachers were invited, and many joined, and all will f : KE ON NE ME CREDE PLE NE 
be npe welcomed to share the present and future represent- m ee iudi oe inquresan dne - onoga fhe 
; es: 1153 lected b November number, about a verman-German dictionary, may perhaps 
anon of the N.U.T., whose two M.P.’s (who were elec Y | he glad to know of P. F. L. Hofímann's ** Wörterbuch der deutschen 
outside voers as well as teachers) look very closely after Sprache ^ (M. 4.20. Leipzig: Friedrich Brandstetter). It is a fairly 
secondary as weli as elementary teachers' interests. ' good book for school purposes ~at any rate, as regards price, size, 
“School Manager" is also absolutely ignorant of the true | print, and binding. The definitions are not, however, quite as simple 
meaning of the word “secondary” as used in the educational | as one could desire. In this respect perhaps F. A. Weber's ** Hand- 
world. He simply confuses private adventure schools with | worterbuch der deutschen Sprache” is better; but it costs M. 7.50 
secondary schools recognized as such by Education Authorities | unbound, and contains rather fewer words than Hoffmann’s.—I am, 
and the Doard of Education. He is also ignorant of the fact | yours truly, . M. P. ANDREWS. 
'hat the elementary teacher has always been in touch with and 3 Lisle Terrace, Guernsey, October 9, 1906. 
his record kept by the Board of Education; hence he had ——— 


ii tle difficulty in getting on the Register, whereas the secondary THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEACHERS IN 
te icher had to prove his status and qualifications for getting on PUPIL TEACHER CENTRAL CLASSES. 
the Register. Pray what claims has such an ignoramus to the Jo s E dor of Tie JETRO E VUGU 
; ? 
HOD HUS E NEE DEAR SIR,—At a meeting of the Committee of our Federation, held 


TI ; n a1 , TU E 

As to comfortable eae Ten he betrays 2e TUI à few days ago, attention was drawn to the following statement, which 
Suec Mine i3-d Cy pICan Case, continue as: A teacher U » | appears in. your July issue on page 406 :—'** [t is notorious that the 
am sixty-hve years of age, | shall have had forty-three years mixed classes for pupil teachers in London and other large cities have 
service as a trained certiücated master (fifty years’ service count- ! Jed to grave moral evils.” [ am desired by our Committee to repudiate 
ing pupil-teacher and college) and my pension will be LA7 per | most emphatically the allegation made, and to state on their behalf 
annum. Now please, “School Manager," dont add o to it when — that the suggestion is untrue and most offensive. — Yours faithially, 
you next quote it. If I die before I reach that age or leave | Pupil Teachers! Centre, Stockport, Jawrs. BELL, 
the profession, except in case of breakdown, all the money I November 8, 1906. Hon. Secretary, 
have paid, and shall pay, will be lost to me and my family. [We gladly publish this contradiction, to which we give due weight, 

The pity of it all is that there are persons of the calibre of | though it might have been more courteously expressed. —En | 
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Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 


BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS, 
AT ABOUT HALF-PRICE, OR LESS. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT. 
ALL ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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